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PREFACE 

With  the  cooperation  of  many  willing  and  obliging 
helpers  all  over  the  world,  the  statistics  and  other  data  in 
The  Statesman's  Ybab-Book  have  been  renewed  throughout 
for  another  year;  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  rendered  their 
assistance  my  colleague  and  I  tender  our  warmest  thanks. 
Several  improvements  and  additions,  it  will  be  found,  have  been 
introduced  this  year.  The  navies  have  been  carefully  revised 
by  Mr.  John  Leyland.  The  diagrams  showing  the  course  of 
trade  in  the  leading  countries  for  twenty-five  years,  it  is  hoped, 
wDl  prove  of  value.  The  map  exhibiting  the  distribution  of 
British  commerce  throughout  the  world  will  no  doubt  interest 
many ;  while  that  showing  the  position  of  the  various  Powers  in 
West  Africa  will  illustrate  the  present  critical  position  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

J.  S.  K. 


Office  op  'The  Statesman's  Year- Book,' 
St.  Martin's  Street, 

London,  W.C. 
March  7,*1898. 
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1.  THE  BRITISH 


United  Kingdom  3  . 
JnMa :— British  India  > 
Feadatory  States 

Total  India  . 

Colonies — 
£uroptf  .'—Gibraltar  4 
UaltaandGozo^. 

Total  Europe 
A»ia : — Aden  and  Fcriiu  8 
Cicylon*       .... 
Uong  Kong  7       .       .       . 
Labuan7       .... 
Straits  Settlements  ^  . 

Total  Asia   . 
Afriea : — Ascension 

Bastttoland  .... 

CapeCk>lony 

ManriUosd  . 

Natal 

St  Helena  .... 
Weit  African  Colonies  .-—Gambia 

Gold  Coast  .... 

Lagos   

Sierra  Leone 


Total  Africa 
Atneriea  .*— Bermudtis 

Canada  10     . 

Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia 

British  Guiana     . 

British  Honduras  il     . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  it) 
Wett  Indies  .'—Bahamas 

Jamaica  and  Turks  Islands 

Barbados 

liCeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Trinidad  and  Tobngo 

Total  America 
Atutraiaeia :— Ftji  . 
New  Guinea 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
South  Australia  . 
Tasmania      . 
Victoria 
Western  Australia 

Total  Australasia 

Total  Colonies 

Total  U.  K.,  India,  and  Colonies. 

PROTBCTORATfiS  AND  SPHERES  OF 
iNrLUBNCK— 

Asia 

Africa 

Pacific 

Total  Protectorates 
Total  British  Empire . 


Area. 
Sq.  miles 


120,070 

1,068,814 

731,044 


1,800,2&8 

2 
110 


121 
80 
25,805 
30 
80 
1,472 


26,077 

85 

10,203 

202,000 

706 

32,000 

47 

2,700 

40,000 

1,071 

15,000 


304,760 

20 

3,315,047 

7,600 

100,000 

7,662 

162,200 

4,466 

4,424 

166 

701 

784 

1,86S 


8,614,838 

7,740 

88,460 

310,867 

104,471 

668,407 

003,600 

26,215 

88,108 

075,020 


8,178,668 
7,200,764 
0,130,001 


120,400 
2,120,000 


2,240,400 
11,871,301 


Population      Revenoe 


80,824,568 
221,172,062 
66,050,470 


287,228,431 

20.668 
176,231 


106,880 
41,010 
3,008,466 
261,268 
5,868 
558,085 


3,876,422 

140 

250,000 

1,821,550 

874,040 

778,000 

3,800 

13,100 

1,474,000 

85,000 

74,000 


4,876,520 

15,050 

4,838,800 

1,050 

278,260 

88,800 

208,000 

52,000 

708,600 

180,000 

127,800 

178,000 

261,800 


6,882,060 
120,500 
860,000 

1,207,000 
714,200 
472,200 
860,200 
166,100 

1,174,000 
187,000 

4,708,000 

20,625,601 

847,673,685 


1,200,000 

36,000,000 

10,000 


Expenditure 


£ 
103,040,885 
08,870,167 


101,476,660 
00,836.100 


08,870,167  I  06,886|i60 


62,612 
313,680 

376,202  ' 

1,316,185 

487,206 

11,460 

466,204 


50,720 
808.002 


2,280,236 

45,867 

6,680,423 

884,018 

1.467,338 

0,161 

26,172 

237,460 

170,745 

104,003 


368,622 

1,274,281 

515,606 

11,227 

431,604 

2,232,708 


45,768 

5,551,161 

854,474 

1,282,484 

8,872 

25,301 

282,278 

168,445 

116,183 


0,626,077 

84,256 
7,524,368  | 

12,858 
556,775  I 

62,281 
830,680  I 

65,126  , 
784,015  ! 
177,082  I 
138,716  I 
138,003 
586,180 


36,210,000 
888.888,685 


10,400,780 

78,860 

6,600 

0,258.030 

4,708,708 

8,641,588 

2,664,646 

707,076 

6,458,682 

2,440,300 

80,136,302 
52,828,736 
265,148,787 


8,334,066 

84,717 
7,502,280 

13.660 
500,016 

55,530 
283,439 

60,134 
834,285 
184,020 
140,484 
144,174 
667,068 

10,510,176 

73,099 

16,000 

0,852,219 

4,650,981 

3,667,947 

2,707,005 

750,^4 

6,540,182 

2,362,003 

30,527,680 
51,074,161 
260,286,989 


1  Including  bullion  and  specie.  '-*  The  statistics  of  population  are  for  1807 ;  of  finance,  for 
1806-07 ;  of  commerce,  for  1806 ;  of  shipping,  for  1806.  <  In  the  area  of  British  India 
Upper  Burmah  is  includerl.  The  financial  statistics  are  for  1806-06,  in  tens  of  rupees  ; 
the  commercial,  for  1806-07,  rupee  at  Ic  id. :  only  the  sea-borne  trade  is  given  and  only 
merchandise  In  the  trade  with  U.K. ;  the  shipping  is  for  1806-07.    f^or  Gibraltar  and 
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Debt 

lV>tal 
Imports  1 

Total 
BzporUi 

£ 

Importo 
fromU.K.i 

IBzporto 
to  U.K.1 

Tonnage 

Tonnage 

entered  and 

cleared 

liailway 
open. 
Miles 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

644,909,847  1480,606,600 

285,817,610 

— 

•    — 

9,020,282 

85,462.422 

21,277 

282,839,038  |  59,548,000 

72.607,000 

88,578,000 

21,076,000 

46,735 

7,698,585 

20,390 

232,839,028     59,548,000 

72,607,000 

88,578,000 

21,076,000 

46,786 

7,698,585 

20,890 

_ 

_ 

~ 

— 

~ 

5,067 

8,660,931 

— 

79,168 

~~ 

— 

. 

__ 

8,887 

6,584,348 

8 

79,168 

— 

— 

18,404 

15,245,279 

8 

— 

8,482^000 

2,766,900 

— 

— 

^ 

2,416,266 

— 

8,716,596 

5,268,141 

4,100,743 

1,274,441 

2,828,344 

18.928 

7,079,678 

297 

841,800 

— 

— 

— 

24,874 

12,333,896 

— 

—> 

147,448 

123,786 

— 

— 

— 

128,873 

— 

— 

28,065,642 
31,958.231 

20,101,084 
37,092,463 

2,864,672 
8,649,113 

2,837^138 
5,665,482 

52,516 

_11,121,898 

— 

4,068,396 

90,818 

33,080,111 

207 

_ 

135,560 

160.280 

__ 

^ 

«. 



— 

27,396,805 

18,771,371 

16,970,168 

18,687,064 

16,422,794 

3,572 

4,867,719 

2,507 

1,239.801 

1,955,600 

1,929,700 

444,700 

28,654 

8,219 

767,227 

105 

8,054,318 

8,550,125 

1,378,380 

2,455.128 

814,426 

2,725 

1,789,180 

402 

80,950 

4,739 

21,288 

4,021 

89,137 

— 

_ 

110,824 

116,981 

67,568 

41,022 

/      281,625 

— 



910,211 

792,111 

659,662 

536,106 

2,370 

1,108,836 

— 

^ 

901,475 

975.263 

667,801 

497,864 

721,508 

— 

20,000 

494.68S 
26,860,304 

449.083 

22,776,665 

403,053 
18,246,109 

203,495 
18,543,382 

16,886 

[  1,076,260 

— 

36,715,449 

10,646,442 

3,014 

46,000 

304,970 

108,618 

90,025 

2,853 

6,120 

891,475 

— 

66,928.961 

24,248,940 

24,865,860 

6,677,659 

18,703,484 

765,344 

11,458,824 

16,270 

69,985 

132.194 

62,641 

131,186 

286 

109,667 

— 

902,587 

1,341,710 

1,899,457 

783,697 

964,248 

6,712 

694,229 

22 

S4,73ti 

800,954 

283,668 

107,656 

156,486 

5,454 

889,000 

— 

2.691,153 

1,250,725 

1,364,011 

405,977 

865,088 

104,189 

791,896 

566 

119,626 

199,774 

138,972 

50,224 

13,411 

"> 

'     436,578 

■^ 

2,220,089 

1,886,623 

1,501,789 

980,598 

408,922 

1,750,583 

185 

405,100 

1,048,887 

758,228 

467,649 

38,520 

)     58,563 

1,264,010 

24 

301,221 

416,293 

331,534 

178,917 

44,703 

]  1,631,200 

7— 

849,210 

416,429 

844,995 

198,815 

214,774 

1,909,763 

— 

566.167 

2,477,457 
33,962,747 

2,176,58.'^i 

987,491 
10,940,849 

946,126 
16,974,751 

941,618 

1^1,242,278 
22,019,577 

57 

74.566,450 

33,885,851 

17,124 

217,807 

242,492 

435,342 

— 

— 

402 

231,050 

— 

— 

84,500 

19,500 

■^ 

— 

-. 

28,700 

— 

57,881,189 

20  '"^  MO 

23,010,349 

7,190,115 

8,375,883 

112,034 

6,180,700 

2,615 

44,366,618 

7          120 

9,821,105 

4,714,476 

7,541,«J81 

76,556 

1,241,750 

2,185 

31,878.934 

5        r7i 

9,136,726 

2,472,498 

8,559,058 

22,970 

1,094.048 

2,4:i0 

22,867,200 

7           22 

7,748.063 

2,228,961 

2,309,143 

40,777 

3,494,900 

1,948 

7,782,n0 

1           10 

1,496,576 

879,930 

178,K07 

18,871 

800.861 

475 

4>l,880,211 

14          37 

14,198,618 

5,923,417 

6,704,104 

95,760 

4,500,230 

3,123 

4,728,753 

6,..      57 

1,650,^26 
67,011,405 

2^057^635 
24,967,027 

508,735 
29,172.771 

8,113 
876,173 

2.136,378 
19,873,755 

1,100 

216,590,572 

62,918,419 

13,9;i0 

332,018,085 

156,689,701 

150,766,874 

57,803,098 

70,356,386 

1,438,899 

100,865,164 

84,870 

1,209,266,910 

695,839,801 

508,690,984 

91,381,098 

91,432,880 

10,050,916 

194,020,171 

76,040 















— 

— 

~~ 

"^ 

"~" 

■■" 

" 

■~ 

"" 

Malta  there  are  no  complete  trade  retnms.  &  Trade  of  1896-97,  rupee  at  1<.  4d.  <  Trade 
of  1896,  mpee  at  U.  2^4.  7  Hong  Kong  and  Labnan,  dollar  at  4«.  2d.  8  Dollar  at  2m.  li^-d. 
*  Finance  stated  in  tens  ot  rupees  ;  for  trade  the  rupee  taken  at  1«.  2^4.  lo  For  Canada  aixl 
Ke^rfonndUnd  the  dollar  is  at  4«.  l^d.  The  Canadian  registered  shipping  includc8  that  for 
inland  navigation.    The  area  of  Newfoundland  alone  is  42,000  square  miles,  ^^^fiold  dollar 
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II.— Colonial  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  (Colonial  statistics,  the  value  of 
the  total  imports  into  and  exports  fiom  the  three  most  important  noups 
of  British  Colonies,  and  of  their  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  together  with  the  proportion  which  the  latter  bear  to  the  total 
imports  and  exports  respectively,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  from  1871. 
The  North  American  Colonies  included  are  Canada  and  Newfoundland ; 
the  South  African  are  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  and  the  Australasian  arc 
those  on  the  Australian  Continent  with  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  : — 


- 

Total 
Imports 

Imports  from  U.K. 

Total 
Exports 

Exports  to  U.K. 

Value 

Per  cent 
of  total 
Imports 

Value 

Per  cent 
of  total 
Exports 

i^.  America : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

21,745,000 

10,944,000 

50-8 

17,034,000 

6,467,000 

S2-0 

1876 

20,926,000 

8,999,000 

43-0 

18,235,000 

8,958,000 

491 

1881 

28,374,000 

9,688,000 

41-0 

22,106,000 

11,676,000 

62-8 

1886 

22,711,000 

8,742,000 

38-4 

18,530,000 

8,792,000 

47-4 

1891 

26,082,000 

9,128,000 

84-0 

21,772,000 

10,686,000 

48-4 

1896 

25,600,000 

7,188,000 

28-2 

26,280.000 

14,068,000 

53-6 

S.A/Hea: 

1871 

3,580,000 

2,984,000 

83-1 

4,148,000 

3,113,000 

750 

1876 

6,852,000 

5,736,000 

83-7 

4,294,000 

3,861,000 

89-9 

1881 

11,700,000 

9,168,000 

78-3 

9,368,000 

8,668,000 

92-4 

1886 

5,802,000 

4,317,000 

81-4 

8,267,000 

7,492,000 

90-6 

1891 

12,280,000 

10,820,000 

88-6 

12,407,000 

11,788,000 

96-0 

1896 

22,321,000 

16,992,000 

71-6 

18,349,000 

17,287,000 

93-9 

Au$lrala$ia : 

180 

80,076,000 

12,006,000 

39-9 

34,581,000 

18,487,000 

58-4 

1876 

46,606,000 

21,770,000 

47-8 

48,093,000 

22,042,000 

61-1 

1881 

62,987,000 

25,662,000 

48-4 

48,789,000 

24,842,000 

49-9 

1886 

60,367,000 

29,658,000 

48-9 

45,666,000 

21,776,000 

47-7 

1891 

72,086,000 

80,828,000 

42-7 

72,719,000 

32,638,000 

44-9 

1896 

62,636,000 

24,967,000 

39-8 

66,584,000 

29,172,000 

4S-8 
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III. — ^WhEAT   ACREAai    AND   NUMBBB    OF    CaTTLB    AND    ShSBP    IN    THB 

Principal  Aoricultural  and  Pastoral  Countribs  of  the  World. 

The  following  three  tables  show  the  area  of  land  under  wheat,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  principal  agricultural  and  pastoral 
countries  at  intervals  from  1871  to  1896.  They  are  taken  from  tables  laid 
before  the  International  Statistical  Institute  by  Msgor  Craigie  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  September,  1897. 

1.— Wheat  Area. 


,      Countries,  &c. 

Area  In  tlioiuands  of  acre* 

1871 

1 

1870 

1881 

1880 

1891 
2,400 

1896 

United  Kingdom 

3,800 

3,100 

3,000 

2,400 

1,700 

AustralasiA 

1,400 

1,800 

8,400 

— 

3,700 

3,900 

Canada >   . 

1,600 

— 

2,000 

1,800 

2,300 

2,100 

1  Austria 

2,300 

2,400 

2,500 

2,900 

2,700 

2,600 

Hungary '. 

5,000 

6,400 

6,300 

6,800 

7,900 

— 

France  *    . 

17,100 

17,000 

17,200 

17,200 

14,200 

17,100 

Germany  . 

— 

— 

4,500 

4,700 

4,700 

4,800 

Italyi        .        . 

'  — 

— 

11,700 

— 

11,100 

11,300 

Rumania  • 

— 

— 

— 

- 

3,800 

3,700 

Russia  in  Europe  ^ 

28,700 

— 

28,P00 

— 

32,600 

31,900 

United  States    . 

19,900 

27,600 

3/,700 

36,800 

38,600 

34,600 

Argentina 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,300 

— 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,100 

— 

Algeria 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,200 

— 

India »      . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

26,800 

21,800 

1  Where  there  are  no  statistics  for  the  countries  or  the  years  named,  the  neatost 
that  can  bft  obtained  are  giyen.  The  variations  are :— Canada,  the  figures  for  1881-96 
telngfor  Ontario  and  Manitoba  only;  Hungary,  flsures  for  1872;  those  for  1891  include 
Croatia  and  Slavonia ;  Prance,  1872  ;'»Italy,  1883  and  1895 ;  Russia,  1872,  1892,  and  1895  ; 
India,  1896. 
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2.— Number  of  Cattle. 


Number  in  thoofiandii 

Countries,  &c. 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1880 

1891 

1896 

United  Kingdom 

9,800 

10,000 

9.900 

10.900 

11,300 

10,900 

Australasia 

4.700 

7,200 

8,700 

8,200 

11.800 

12,400 

Canada*   . 

2,700 

— 

1.600 

2,100 

2,000 

2,100 

Austria  1    . 

7,400 

— 

8,600 

— 

8,600 

— 

Hungary  \ 

5,300 

— 

5,300 

— 

— 

5,800 

France  * 

11,300 

11,400 

11,600 

13,300 

18,700 

13,200 

Germany  * 

15,800 

— 

15,800 

— 

17,600 

— 

Italy  1 

— 

3,600 

4,800 

— 

5,000 

— 

Rumania  * 

— 

— 

— 

2,400 

2,600 

— 

Russia  in  Europe* 

,  21,400 

27,300 

28,800 

— 

24,600 

— 

Denmark  * 

1,200 

1,800 

1,500 

— 

1,500 

1.700 

Holland*  . 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

Sweden*   . 

2,000 

2,200 

2,200 

2,400 

2,400 

2,500 

United  States    . 

1  26,700 

29,200 

35,900 

48,000 

54,100 

46,400 

Ai^ntina* 

— 

— 

— 

22,000 

— 

1  Variations  from  the  countries  and  years  named  are  :— Oanada,  1882,  1886,  and  1891 
represented  1^  Ontario  only ;  Austria,  numbers  for  1880,  1890 ;  Hungary,  1880  ;  the  Bsorea 
for  1896  are  ezolnsive  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia ;  France,  1872 ;  Germany,  1873,  1888,  1892 ; 
Italy,  1874. 1890;  Rumania,  1884,  1890;  Russia,  1870,  1877,  1882,  1888;  Denmark,  1888, 
1893  ;  Holland,  1895 ;  Sweden,  1894 ;  Axigentina,  1892. 

3. — Number  op  Shbkp. 


Number  in  thousands 

Countries,  Ac. 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1886      {       1891 

1896 

United  Kingdom 

31,400 

32,800 

27,900 

29,000      88,600 

30,900 

Australasia 

49.800 

64,600 

78,100 

86,200    124,300 

110.400 

Canada*    . 

3,800 

— 

1,900 

1,600   1     1,700 

1,900 

Austria*   . 

6,000 

— 

3,800 

-           8,200 

— 

Hungary  * 
France  *    . 

15,100 

— 

9,800 

10,600 

— 

7,600 

24,600 

23,900 

22,800 

22,600 

21,700 

20,000 

Germany  * 

25,000 

— 

19,200 

— 

13.600 

— 

Italy*               . 

— 

7,000 

8,600 

— 

6.900 

— 

Rumania* 

— 

— 

4,700 

6,000 

4,600 

Russia  in  Europe^ 

45,300 

61,800 

47,500 

46,700 

44,500 

— 

Denmark  * 

1,800 

1,700 

1.600 

1,200 

1,200  . 

— 

Sweden*   . 

1,600 

1,600 

1,400 

1,400 

1.800 

1,800 

United  States    . 

31,700 

86,800 

45,000 

44,800 

44,900 

36,800 

Argentina  * 

— 

— 

66,000 

66,700 

76,000 

74,600 

Algeria*   . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,900  . 

7,700 

1  Variations  from  the  countries  and  years  stated  are ;  Canada,  for  1882,  1886,  and 
1891  the  numbers  for  Ontario  only  are  given  ;  for  1896,  for  Ontario  and  Manitoba  only ; 
Austria,  numbers  for  1880  and  1890 ;  Hungary,  numbers  for  1880,  including  Ciuatia  and 
Slavonia ;  for  1884  and  1896  exduslve  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia ;  France,  for  1872 :  Ger> 
many,  1873, 1888,  1892  ;  Italy,  1874, 1890  (estimated) ;  Rumania,  1884. 1890, 1896 ;  RuMia, 
1870, 1877, 1882,  1888,  1888 ;  Denmark,  1888,  1893  ;  Sweden,  1875,  1894 ;  Argentina,  1888, 
^888,  1892, 1895  ;  Algeria,  1894. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


BRITISH   NAVY. 

In  introdacing  the  Navy  Estimates,  March  10,  1898,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  stated  that  the  new  ship-bailding  programme  would  consist  of 
three  battle-ships,  four  armoured  cmiseis,  and  four  sloops,  besides  the  four 
armoured  cruisers  ordered  in  July,  1897.  To  this  list  have  to  be  added  the 
vessels  the  construction  of  which  was  delayed  by  strikes  and  other  causes  in 
1897-98,  riz.,  nine  battle-ships  of  the  first  class,  twelve  first-daas  cruisers, 
six  second-class  cruisers,  ten  third-class  cruisers,  two  sloops,  four  gunboats, 
and  forty-one  torpedo  destroyers.  The  estimates  for  1898-99  amount  to 
23,780,000^,  and  the  number  of  all  ranks  (men  and  boys)  provided  for 
is  106,000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Bill  sanctioning  the  Newfoundland  railway  contract  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  March  4,  1898,  and  the  contract  has  been  signed  by 
the  Governor. 

BRAZIL. 

President^  elected  March,  1898.— Dr.  De  Campos  Salles. 
Viee-PreMtnL—SfmhoT  Rosa  Silva. 

CHILL 
Minister  PknipoUtUiary, — SefLor  Domingo  Gana. 

CHINA. 

A  contract  with  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  for  the  issue  of  a 
loan  of  16,000,000^.  was  signed  on  Februanr  28,  1898,  the  price  to  be  88  and 
the  interest  at  4)  per  cent  per  annum,  the  loan  to  be  redeemable  in  45  years. 
The  secoritv  will  be  such  pwrt  of  the  Maritime  Customs  as  is  otherwise  un- 
encnmbered,  and  certain  mtemal  taxes  (likin)  will  also  be  assigned  for  the 
purpose. 

GREECE. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Fi-ance  and 
Roasia  have  agreed  to  guarantee  the  Greek  Indemnity  Loan,  but,  up  to 
March  9,  1898,  no  official  statement  had  been  made  regarding  the  amount  to 
be  covered  by  the  guarantee,  or  the  terms  of  the  loan. 

GUATEMALA. 

On  the  assassination  of  President  Barrios,  February  8»J?J8»  ^®5°^ 
Cabrera  assumed  the  Presidency,  which  is  claimed  also  on  behalf  of  Seflor 
Morales,  formerly  Vice-President. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Beitain  and  Ireland. 
n.  India,  the  Colonies,  Peotsctobates,  and  Dependencies. 

Beigning  dueen  and  Bmpress. 

Tietoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress 
of  India,  born  May  24,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria  of 
Saze-Saalfeld-Goburg,  widow  of  Prince  Emich  Karl  of  Leiiungen. 
Ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William  lY., 
June  20,  1837;  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbej,  June  28,  1838. 
Married,  Feb.  10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha ; 
widow,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Children  qf  the  Quern. 

I.  Princess  Fic^oria  (Empress  Frederick),  bom  Nov. '2 1,1 840; 
married,  Jan.  25, 1858,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (Friedrich  I. 
of  Germany),  eldest  son  of  Wilhelm  I.,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia ;  widow,  June  15,  1888. 

II.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  9, 1841 ;  married 
March  10,  1863,  to  Princess  AleoBondray  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Offspring: — (1)  George,  Duke  of 
York,  born  June  3,  1865,  married  July  6,  1893,  to  Victoria 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck, — offspring,  Edward  Albert, 
bom  June  23,  1894;  Albert  Frederick  Arthur  G^rge,  bom 
December  14,  1895 ;  Victoria  Alexandra,  bom  April  25,  1897  ; 
(2)  Louise,  bom  Feb.  20,  1867,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
July  27,  1889, — offepring,  Alexandra  Victoria,  bom  May  17, 
1891  ;  Maud  Alexandra,  bom  April  3,  1893  ;  (3)  Victoria,  bom 
July  6,  1868;  (4)  Maud,  bom  Nov.  26,  1869,  married  July 
22,  1896,  to  Prince  Kari  of  Denmark. 

III.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobnrg-Gotha,  Aug.  22,  1893),  born  Aug.  6,  1844;  married, 
Jan.  23,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  Offspring : — (1)  Alfred,  bom 
Oct.  15,  1874 ;  (2)  Marie,  born  Oct.  29,  1875  ;  married  Jan  10, 
1893,  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  Crown 
Prince  of  Roumania.     Offspring: — Carol,  bom  Oct.   15,  1893; 
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Elizabeth,  born  October  11,  1894;  (3)  Victoria,  born  Nov.  25, 
1876  ;  married  April  19, 1894,  to  Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse.  Offspring: — Elizabeth,  born  March  11,  1895;  (4) 
Alexandra,  born  Sept.  1, 1878  ;  married,  April  20, 1896,  to  Prince 
Ernst,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg.  Off- 
spring : — Gottfried,  born  March  24,  1897  j  (5)  Beatrice,  bom 
April  20, 1884. 

lY.  Princess  HeUnay  born  May  25,  1846 ;  married,  July  5, 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Offspring  : — 
(1)  Christian,  bom  April  14, 1867  ;  (2)  Albert  John,  bom  Feb.  26, 
1869  ;  (3)  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870 ;  (4)  Louise,  bom  Aug.  12, 
1872 ;  married  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt,  July  6,  1891. 

V.  Princess  Louise,  born  March  18, 1848 ;  married  March  21, 
1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

VI.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  born 
July  25,  1860.  Offspring: — (1)  Margaret  Victoria,  born  Jan. 
15,  1882 ;  (2)  Arthur,  born  Jan.  13,  1883 ;  (3)  Victoria,  bom 
March  17,  1886. 

Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  bom  1858  ;  married,  1882,  to  Princess 
Helena  of  Waldeck ;  died,  1884  ;  left  two  children,  Alice,  bom  Febmary  25, 
1883 ;  and  Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Albany,  bom  July  19,  1884. 

VII.  Princess  Beairice,  born  April  14,  1857  j  married,  Jidj 
23,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry  (died  January  20,  1896),  third  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  Offspring  : — (1)  Alexander  Albert, 
born  Nov.  23, 1886  ;  (2)  Victoria  Eugenie,  bora  Oct.  24,  1887  ; 
(3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  bom  May  21,  1889;  (4)  Maurice 
Victor  Donald,  bom  October  3,  1891. 

Cousins  of  the  Queen, 

I.  Prince  Mmest  August,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bom  Sept.  21,  1846,  the 
grandson  of  Duke  Emest  August  of  Cumberiand,  fifth  son  of  fling Geoige  III.  ; 
married,  December  21, 1878,  to  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  bom  September  29, 
1853.     Six  children. 

II.  Prince  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  bom  March  26,  181 9,i  the  son  of 
Duke  Adolph  of  Cambridge,  sixth  son  of  King  Geoige  III.  ;  field-marshal 
in  the  British  army  (commander-in-chief  till  1895). 

Til.  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  July  19,  1822 ; 
married  June  28, 1843,  to  Grand  Duke  FriedrichWilhelm  of  Mecklenburg-Stielitz. 

The  Queen  reigns  in  her  own  right,  holding  the  Crown  both  by 
inheritance  and  election.  Her  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of 
12  &  13  Will.  in.  c.  3,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled  on  the  Princess  Fk)phia  of 
Hanover  and  the  *  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.' 

The  civil  list  of  the  Queen  consists  in  a  fixed  Parliamentary 
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grant,  and  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  incomes  of  previous 
sovereigns.  Under  George  I.  this  sum  amounted  at  times  to 
1,000,000^.  sterling,  but  in  1777  the  civil  list  of  the  King  was 
fixed  at  900,000/.,  and  the  income  over  and  above  that  sum 
from  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown  passed  to  the 
Treasury.  Under  William  IV.  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
many  burthens,  and  fixed  at  510,000/. 

It  is  established  by  1  <k  2  Yict.  c.  2,  that  during  her  Majesty's 
reign  all  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  but  that  a  civil  list  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Queen. 
In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  Queen  has  granted  to  her  an  annual 
aUowance  of  385,000/.  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
directed  to  pay  yearly  60,000/.,  into  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  ; 
to  set  aside  231,260/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  royal  household  j 
44,240/.  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  servants ;  and 
13, 200/.  for  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services.  This  leaves 
an  unappropriated  surplus  of  36,300/.,  which  may  be  applied  in 
aid  of  the  general  expenditure  of  her  Majesty's  Court.  The 
Queen  has  also  paid  to  her  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  in  the  year  1896  amounted  to  82,430/.,  and  the  payment 
made  to  her  Majesty  for  the  year  was  60,000/. 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following 
sums  allowed  to  members  of  the  royal  family : — 10,000/.  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (reduced  from  £25,000  on  the 
Duke's  accession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
in  1893);  25,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  8,000/. 
to  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany;  6,000/.  to  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of 
Battenberg ;  3,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz ;  5,000/.  to  Princess  of  Teck,  formerly  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge;  12,000/.  to  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  and  6,000/. 
to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  has,  by  26  Vict.  c.  1,  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  40,000/.,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1889 
receives  37,000/.  annually  in  addition  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  in- 
come the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  in  the  year 
1896  were  93,996/.,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Prince  being  55,671/. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  settled  upon  her  by  26  Vict.  cap.  1,  the 
annual  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be  increased  to  30,000/.  in  case  of 
widowhood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  :—  Digitized  by  v^OOglc 
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Home  of  Stuart. 
James  I.           ....  1608 
Charles  1 1625 


Commonweallh. 
Parliamentary  Executive  .  1649 

Protectorate     ....  1653 


Houde  qf  Stuart. 

Charles  II 1660 

James  II 1685 


ffouse  qf  Stuart-  Orange. 
William  and  Mary     .                 .1680 
William  III 1094 

House  of  Stuart. 
Anne 1702 

ffouee  of  Hanover. 

George  1 1714 

George  II.  ...  1727 

George  III 1760 

George  IV 1820 

WillwmlV 1880 

Victoria 1837 


1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Coiistitiition  and  Ctoyenunent 
I.  Imperial  and  Central. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Constitution  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  previous  to  its  assembling. 
On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member  is  issued 
upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker. 

It  has  become  customary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  end  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation, 
and  by  it  all  Bills  which  have  not  been  passed  during  the  session 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  smnmonB 
Parliament  in  order  to  proceed  to  business  must  be  issued  fourteen 
days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution  ii^  the  civil  death 
of  Parliament ;  it  may  occur  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as 
is  most  usual,  during  the  recess,  by  proclamation,  or  finally  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  existence 
of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years.  Formerly,  on  the  demise 
of  the  sovereign  Parliament  stood  dissolved  by  the  fact  thereof  ; 
but  this  was  aJtered  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  dissolution  till  six  months  after  the  accession  of 
the  new  sovereign,  while  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  settled  that  the 
Parliament  <  in  being  at  any  future  demise  of  the  Crown  shall 
not  be  determined  by  such  demise.' 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses 
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of  Legislature,  the  Lords  and  the  (Commons,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats — 
(1)  by  hereditary  right;  (2^  by  creation  of  the  sovereign; 
(3)  by  virtue  of  office  —English  bishops ;  (4)  by  election  for 
life — L-ish  peers ;  (5)  by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — 
Scottish  peers. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  '  Roll '  was  401  in  1830  ;  457  in 
1840  ;  448  in  1850  ;  458  in  1860 ;  503  in  1877  ;  and  580  in  1897. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  hereditary  peerages  were  created  in  the 
present  century.  Excluding  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  peerages, 
the  4  oldest  existing  peerages  in  the  House  of  Lords  date  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  5  go  back  to  the 
fourteenth  and  7  to  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  besides  8 
peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  own  right,  and  2  Scotch 
peeresses,  and  18  Scotch  and  62  Irish  peers  who  are  not  peers  of 
Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  consisted,  since  49  Hen. 
III.,  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  counties ;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities ;  and  of  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together.  To  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  37  counties  and  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representatives  ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  YIH.  the  total  number  of  constituencies  was  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  VI.  to  Charles  II.  were  almost 
entirely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amounted  to  210  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  500.  At  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  in  1707,  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added  ;  and  at  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments  in  1801,  100  representatives  of  Ireland.  The 
average  number  of  members  was  then  about  650. 

By  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  the  number  of  English  county 
constituencies  was  increased  from  52  to  82 ;  56  boroughs,  con- 
taining a  population  of  less  than  2,000  each,  were  totally 
disfranchised,  and  31  other  boroughs,  of  less  than  4,000  each, 
were  required  to  send  one  representative  instead  of  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  22  new  boroughs  acquired  the  right  to  return  two 
members,  and  24  to  return  one  member.  In  Scotland  the  town 
members  were  increased  from  15  to  23 — making  53  in  all;  while 
the  Irish  representatives  were  increased  from  100  to  103. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  constituency  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867-68.     By  this 
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Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted  493  members  and  Scotland 
60,  while  the  number  for  Ireland  remained  unaltered,  and  hoose- 
hold  suffrage  was  conferred  on  boroughs  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  still  greater  reform  was  effected  by  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  1884,  and  the  Kedistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  1885.  The  former  introduced  a  <  service  franchise,'  extend- 
ing to  householders  and  lodgers  in  counties  the  suffrages  which  in 
1867  had  been  conferred  upon  householders  and  lodgers  in 
horoughsy  and  placed  the  three  Kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications ;  while  the  latter  made  a  new 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  county  and  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  raised  the  total  number  of  members  to  670, 
England  receiving  6  new  members,  and  Scotland  12. 

The  number  of  members  and  of  registered  electors  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1897 
was  as  follows  : — 


-- 

COUHTIBB. 

BOROUQHB. 

UMiTKHsmsa. 

Total. 

Members 

253 
89 
85 

377 

MembeiB 

Electors 

Members 

Electors 

England . 
Scotland. 
Ireland   . 

2,«80,6S8 
869,560 
613,086 

3,863,229 

I 
237      !2,180,947 
31      1    275,692 
16          110,619 

5 
2 
2 

16.814 
18,821 
4,452 

496 
72 
103 

5.078,394  1 
ft68.87S  ! 
728,107  ! 

284       2,567,258 

9 

89,687 

670 

6,400,074 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  electors. 
The  number  of  those  voting  as  '  Illiterates,'  and   the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1895,  were  as  follows  : — 


England  Scotland 


Illiterates     . 

Total  votes  polled  being 


28,621 
3,190,826 


4,062 
447,591 


Ireland 


United  Kingdom 


40,357 
220,606 


72,940 
8,858,923 


All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vote  by  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

No  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  a  member  of 
Parliament.  All  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are 
disqualified  from  sitting  as  members ;  all  Grovemment  contractors, 
and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  officers  for  the  localities  for  which 
they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from  voting  and  from  sitting  as 
members.  No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  non-representative  Irish  peers  are  eligible. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
~"^ited  Kingdom  from  the  accession  of  Greorge  J^t^f-SoOQle 
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Bdgn 

1 

Puliament 

1       When  met 

When  diMoIved 

Existed 

'  GeoTge  IV.  . 

1st 

'  21  April  1820 

2  June  1826 

T.   M.     I>. 

6     1  12 

f» 

2nd 

25  July   1826 

24  July  1830 

8  11  29 

William  IV. 

1st 

14  Sept  1880 

23  April  1831 

0    7     9 

tf 

2nd 

14  June  1881 

8  Dec.  1832 

1     5  19 

tf 

3rd 

29  Jan.  1888 

29  Dec.  1834 

1  11     0 

ft 

4th 

,  19  Feb.  1836 

17  July  1887 

2    4  28 

Victoria 

Ist 

,  11  Sept.  1887 

23  June  1841 

3     9  12 

»i 

2nd 

19  Aug.  1841 

23  July  1847 

5  11     4 

ft 

3id 

'  21  Sept  1847 

1  July  1862 

4     9  10 

If 

4th 

1  20  Aug.  1852 

21  Mar.  1867 

4     7     1 

»i             • 

6th 

80  April  1867 
31  May  1859 

28  April  1859 

1  11  23 

>i 

6th 

6  July  1865 

6     1     6 

>i 

7tii 

15  Aug.  1865 

11  Nov.  1868 

3     2  27 

8th 

10  Dec.  1868 

26  Jan.  1874 

5     1  16 

»>             • 

9th 

5  Mar.   1874     24  Mar.  1880  | 

6    0  19 

»> 

10th 

29  April  1880 

18  Nov.  1886 

5     6  20 

»» 

nth 

12  Jan.   1886 

26  June  1886 

0    5  14 

>> 

12th 

6  Aug.  1886 

28  June  1892 

5  10  23 

jj 

13th 

4  Aug.   1892 

24  July  1895 

2  11  20 

»• 

14th 

12AuK.   1895 

The  executive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendent on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  on 
the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  appointed ; 
and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  far  Foreign  Affairs. — Right 
Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  born  1830,  younger  son  of  the  second 
Marquis  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for  Stamford, 
1858-68 ;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1868  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  July, 
1866,  to  March,  1867,  and  again,  1874-1878  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfiBun,  1878-1880 ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
June,  1885,  to  February,  1886  ;  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, August  8,  1886,  to  January  14,  1887;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  till  August,  1892.  Present  appointment,  June  25, 1895. 

2.  Lord  President  of  the  Council.— Bight  Hon.  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
bom  1888 ;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1891  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  M-P.  for  North  Lancashire,  1857  ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1868  ; 
Postmaster-General,  1868  ;  M.  P.  for  Radnor,  1869  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, 1871  ;  M.P.  for  North-East  Lancashire,  1880 ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1880  ;  Secretary  of  Stote  for  War,  1882  ;  M.P.  for  the  Rossendale 
diyiBion  of  Lancashire,  1885.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

8.  Lard  Bigh  Chancellor.— Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsburv  (formerly  Sir 
Hardinge  S.  Giffard),  bom  1825  ;  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  called 
to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1850;  Solicitor-General,  1876  ;  M.P.  for  Laun- 
ceston,  1877;  Lord  Chancellor,  November,  1885,  to  February,  '^^^\^^ 
again,  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  25, 1895. 
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4.  Lord  Privy  Seal. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cross  (formerly  Sir  Rich*rd 
Cross),  G.O.B.,  bom  1828  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge  ;  called  to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),  1849  ;  M.P.  for  Preston,  1857  ;  for 
South- West  Lancashire,  1868  ;  for  Newton  division,  1885  ;  Secretaijof  State 
for  Home  Department,  1885  ;  created  Viscount,  1886  ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1886  to  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

5.  Chancellor  of  ike  Duchy  of  Lancaster. — Right  Hon,  Lord  James  of 
Hereford  (formerly  Sir  Henry  James),  bom  1828 ;  educated  at  Cheltenham 
College  ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1852  ;  M.P.  for  Taunton,  1869  ;  Solicitor-General, 
September  to  November,  1878;  Attorney-General,  1873-1874,  and  1880- 
1885  ;  raised  to  Peerage,  June,  1895.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

6.  First  Lord  of  Ihe  Treasury.— Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour^  bom 
1848  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Private  Secretary 
to  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  1878-80,  at  Berlin  Conffress ;  M.P.  for  Hertford, 
1879;  for  Manchester  East,  1885;  President  of  Local  Government  Board, 
1885  ;  Secretary  lor  Scotland,  1886  ;  admitted  to  Cabinet,  November,  1886  ; 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1887-1891  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  No- 
vember,  1891,  to  August,  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

7.  Secretary  qf  State  for  the  Home.  Department. — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  White 
Ridley,  Bart.,  bom  1842;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford ; 
M.P.  for  North  Northumberland,  1868;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Department,  1878-1880 ;  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1885 ;  M.P.  for 
Blackpool  division  of  Lancashire,  1886.    Present  a|>pointment,  June  28, 1895. 

8.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  £.  Hicks-Beach, 
Bart,  bom  1837  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  M.P.  for 
East  Gloucestershire,  1864  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Febraary  to  December,  1868  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1874  ;  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  1878  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1885  ;  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  August  3,  1886 ;  resigned,  March  5,  1887,  but  retained 
seat  in  Cabinet ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1888-1892.  Present 
appointment^  June  25,  1895. 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. — Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
bom  1836  ;  educated  at  University  College  School,  London  ;  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, 1873-1876 ;  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  1874- 
1876  ;  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  1876  ;  for  West  Birmingham,  1885;  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1880-1885 ;  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
February  to  April,  1886  ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  Washington  on  North 
American  Fisheries,  1887.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

10.  Secretary  qf  State  for  ^ar.— Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdoume, 
bom  1845  ;  succeeded  to  title,  1866  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  Colleige, 
Oxford ;  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1868  ;  Under-Secretary  for  War,  1872  ; 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  May  to  July,  1880  ;  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
1883-1888 ;  Governor-General  of  India,  1888-1893.  Present  appointment, 
June  28,  1895. 

11.  Secretary  of  State  for  India. — Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamiiion, 
bom  1845  ;  educated  at  Harrow ;  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1868  ;  for  Ealing,  1885  ; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1885-86  ;  and  again,  1886-1892.  Present  ap- 
pointment, June  28,  1895. 

12.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. — Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  bom  1831 ; 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  M.  P.  for  City  of  London, 
1863  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1865  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1866  ;  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1868 ;  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  1871 ;  M.P.  for  Ripon,  1880 ;  Special  Envoy  to  Constantinople, 
1880;  M.P.  for  East  Edinburgh,  1885;  for  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
London,  1887 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1887-1892.  Present  appoint- 
mept,  June  26,  1895.  ^,g,^,^^^  by  GoOglc 
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18.  PreaideiU  of  the  Local  QovemmefU  Board. —Bif^t  Hon.  Henry 
Chaplin,  born  1840  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Mid  Lincoln,  1866  ;  for  Sleaford  division,  1885  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1885 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1S89.  Present 
appointment,  June  27,  1895. 

14.  Prendent  of  the  Board  of  TroAj.— Bight  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  bom 
1838  ;  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  1874;  for  the  St.  George's  diyision  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  1885 ;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1885 ;  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  1886.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895, 

15.  Lord-Lieutenanl  qf  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan,  born  1840  ; 
succeeded  to  title,  1873  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Bath,  1873 ;  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1878 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
1886.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

16.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, — ^Right  Hon.  Lord  Askhoumt  (formerly 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson);  bom  1887;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  1860 ;  M.P.  for  Dublin  Universify,  1875  ;  Attomey- 
Geneial  for  Ireland,  1877 ;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  June,  1885,  to 
February,  1886,  and  again,  August,  1886,  to  August,  1892.  Present  appoint- 
ment, June  28, 1895. 

17.  Secretary  for  Scotland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Baffour  of  Burleigh,  bom- 
1849 ;  assumed  restored  title,  1869 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College, 
Ozfoni ;  is  a  Representative  Peer  for  Scotland ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  qf  Trade,  1888.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

18.  Pirit  Commissumer  of  Works, — Right  Hon.  A.  Akers-Dottglaaj  bom, 
1851 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  University  College,  Oxford ;  called  to  the  Bar 
(Inner  Temple),  1874 ;  M.P.  for  East  Kent,  1880  to  1885 ;  and  for  the 
St  Augustine's  division  of  Kent  since  1885 ;  Patronage  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  1885-1886,  and  again,  1886-1892.  Present  appointment,  July  2, 
1895. 

19.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, — Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long, 
bom  1854  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for  North 
Wilts,  1880  ;  and  for  the  Devizes  division,  1885  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Govemment  Board,  1886-1892 ;  M.P.  for  West  Derby  division  of 
Lirerpool,  1893.     Present  appointment,  July  2,  1895. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  Adnunistrations  of  Great  Britain, 
since  the  appointment  of  Addington  in  1801 : — 


Heads  of 
AdrainittimttoiM. 

Heniy  Addington   . 
William  PiU  . 
Lord  Grenville 
Duke  of  Portland    . 
Spencer  Perceval 
Earl  of  Liverpool    . 
Oeovge  Canning 
VlBcoimt  Goderich  . 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  Grey 

Viscount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel  . 
Visoount  Melbourne 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Lord  John  Russell . 
Earl  of  Derl^ 


BatMot 
Appointment 

March  17,  1801 
May  10, 
Jan.  26, 
March  24, 
Dec.  6, 
June  8, 
AprUlO, 


1804 
1806 
1807 
1810 
1812 
1827 


August  10,  1827 


Jan.  8, 
Nov.  16, 
July  14, 
Dec  26, 
April  18, 
Aug.  SO, 
July  6, 
Feb.  26, 


1828 
1880 
1884 
1834 
1835 
1841 
1846 
1852 


Heads  of 
Administratlona. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  .  Dec.  27, 
Viscount  Palmerston  Feb.  8, 
Earl  of  Derby  .  Feb.  22, 
Viscount  Palmerston  June  17, 
Earl  Russell  .  .  Oct.  , 
Eari  of  Derlry  .  July  6, 
Benjamin  Disraeli .  Feb.  28, 
W.  E.  Gladstone 
Bexgamin  Disraeli, 
W.  E.  Gladstone  , 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  June  24, 
W.  B.  Gladstone  .  Feb.  6, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  August  8, 
W.  E.  Gladstone  .  August  15, 1892 
Earl  of  Rosebery  .  March  5,  1894 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  June  25,      1 895 
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Dates  Of 
Appointment 

1852 
1855 
1868 
1859 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1874 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1886 


Dec.  9, 
Feb.  21, 
April  28, 
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II.  Local  Government. 

England  and  Wales. — In  each  county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  a 
Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  generally  also  cu8ton  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
records.  He  usually  nominates  persons  whom  he  considers  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  his  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  duties  however  are  almost  nominal.  There  is  also  a 
sheriff',  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Crown,  an  under-sheriff,  a  clerk 
of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  County  Councils, 
and  other  officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law— except  that  which  deals  with  some 
of  the  ffraver  offences— is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  government  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  sixty-one  admini- 
strative counties,  including  the  county  of  London,  which  differ  slightly  in 
area  from  the  geographical  counties. 

For  each  administrative  county  there  is  a  popularly-elected  Council, 
■  called  a  County  Council,  who  co-opt  a  prescribed  number  of  aldermen,  either 
from  their  own  body  or  from  outsiae  it.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years, 
half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year.  A  councillor  is  elected  for  three 
years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils  extend  to  (1)  making  of 
county  and  police  rates  ;  (2)  borrowing  of  money  ;  (3)  supervision  of  county 
treasurer  ;  (4)  management  of  county  halls  and  other  buildings ;  (5)  licensing 
of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses ;  (6)  maintenance  and 
management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums  ;  (7)  maintenance  of  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools ;  (8)  management  of  bridges  and  main  roads ;  (9)  regu- 
lation of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers ;  (10)  control  of  officers 
paid  out  of  the  county  rate  ;  (11)  coroner's  salary,  fees,  and  district ;  (12) 
Parliamentary  polling  districts  and  registration ;  (13)  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  and  various  other  matters.  The  control  of  the  county  police  is 
vested  in  a  standing  joint  committee  composed  of  an  eaual  number  of  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  County  Council.  The  London  police  are  howerer 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  administrative  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London, 
are  subdivided  into  *  County  Districts '  which  are  either  *  Urban  '  or  Rural, 
as  the  cose  may  be.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comprises  a  town 
or  a  small  area  more  or  less  closely  populated,  and  a  rural  district  takes  in 
sever^  country  parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  District  Councils,  but 
may  not  sit  on  County  CSouncils  ;  and  the  chairman  of  a  District  Council  is, 
unless  a  woman,  a  magistrate  for  the  county  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
District  Councils  administer  the  Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts,  and  also 
exercise  some  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  justices  out  of  session. 

In  every  civil  parish  in  a  *  rural  district '  there  is  a  Parish  Meeting, 
at  which  every  parochial  elector  may  attend  and  vote.  In  such  parishes 
of  over  300  inhaoitants  there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  Council.  To  these 
latter  bodies  has  been  transferred  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  old  Vestries, 
including  the  election  of  overseers,  and  in  addition  very  considerable 
powers  over  charities,  allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is 
no  Parish  Council  some  of  these  powers,  including  the  Appointment  of  the 
overseers,  are  exercised  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can, 
by  petitioning  the  Local  Government  Board — which  is  the  supreme  Looai 
Government  authority — obtain  part  or  all  of  the  powers  of  a  Pansh  Council, 
Only  Parish  Meetings  may  have  power  to  adopt  the  Pubtie  Libraries  Acts* 
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the  Batbfi  and  Waslihoufles  Act8|  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Acts,  the  Buiiala 
Acta,  and  the  Public  ImproTements  Acts. 

In  the  County  of  London  local  goYonunent  is  carried  on  under  the  County 
Coimcil  by  the  Vestries,  formed  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts, 
and  exercise  powers  similar  but  somewhat  wider  than  urban  district  coundls. 
Ihese  Vestries  are  elected  on  the  same  wide  suffrage  as  district  councillors. 
Married  women,  properly  qualified,  have  votes,  and  may  now  sit  on  them, 
as  well  as  single  women.     [See  Local  OoYemment  Acts,  1888  and  1894.] 

In  all  the  great  towns,  including  'county  boroughs,'  local  business  is 
administered  by  a  municipal  Corporation,  which  derives  its  authority  from  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Crown.  In  1835  the  municipalities  of  the  country 
were  completely  reorganised.  A  municipal  Corporation  consists  of  the  mayor, 
aldennen,  and  burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgesses 
-rpiactiGally  by  the  ratepayers.  The  councillors  serve  for  three  years,  one- 
thml  retiring  annually ;  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  Council,  and  the 
mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  Corporation 
has  practically  all  the  powers  of  an  unban  district  council,  in  addition  to  the 
privileee  of  electing  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  in  some  cases  municipal 
boroughs  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  maintain  their  own 
police  force.  As  to  Poor  Law  and  School  Board  sdministration,  see  '  Pauperism  ' 
and  'Instruction.' 

SeoikuuL — By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  was  constituted,  its  President  being  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  The  Local  Government  Act  which  was  oassed  for  Scotland  in  1889 
followed  in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  previous  year.  The 
powers  of  local  administration  in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Com- 
missionera  of  Supply  and  Boad  Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in  ^rt  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Councils,  which  took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
1890.  The  Act  of  1894  provided  that  a  Parish  Council  should  be 
established  in  every  parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  Parochial  Boards 
and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Parish  Councils  in 
England.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotiand,  as  in  those  of 
England,  but  instead  of  'aldermen'  there  are  'bailies,'  and  instead  of  a 
'mayor' there  is  a  'provost'  There  are  in  Scotland  five  kinds  of  burghs — 
(1)  Buighs  of  barony ;  (2)  Burghs  of  regality  (no  practical  distinction  between 
these  two)  ;  (3)  Koyal  Burgns,  representatives  of  which  meet  together 
annually  in  Edinbuigh,  as  the  '  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,'  for  the  trans- 
action of  business ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs  which  by  an  Act  passed  in  1879 
are  enabled  to  send  representatives  to  the  convention ;  (5)  Police  Burghs,  in 
which  the  local  authority  are  the  Police  Commissioners. 

IrtUmd, — In  the  counties  local  affairs  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  popularly 
elected  body.  The  principal  county  authority  for  local  government  is  the 
grand  jiuy,  which  is  appointed  under  the  Act  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  116.  Its 
powera  end  with  each  of  the  assizes.  In  Ireland  the  towns  are  partly 
corporate  and  partly  governed  by  Commissioners.  There  are  eleven  boroughs 
widi  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  whose  powers  are  regulated  by  3  &  4 
Hct  c.  108.  The  ordinary  a&irs  of  the  borough,  such  as  lighting,  watching, 
and  cleansing,  are  administered  by  the  Council,  which  has  power  to  levy 
rates  for  these  purposes.  Bat  in  the  majority  of  Irish  towns,  as  they  have  no 
charter  of  incorporation,  the  local  affaire  are  administered  by  a  body  of  Com- 
missionen,  who  have  powera  generally  to  discharge  the  usual  municipal 
fonctions,  and  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration. 

The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channrl  Jslands  are  not  bound  by  Acts  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  mentioned.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
administered  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  Qovernor,  appointed  hj  the  Crown ;  the  Council  for  Public 
Affairs,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  di^itariea  appointed 
by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  24 
members  chosen  on  a  property  qualification  for  7  years  by  the  6  '  sheadings ' 
or  local  subdivisions,  and  the  4  municipalities.  The  Channel  Islands  are 
administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  each  by  a  Lieut.- 
Governor,  with  judici^  and  other  functionaries ;  and  a  '  States  Assembly, 
partly  elective.  Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence.  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
and  Sark  have  a  Lieut.  -€k>vemor  in  common,  but  otherwise  their  governments 
are  separate. 


Area  and  Populatton. 
I.  Pboobbss  and  Pbbsent  Condition. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  census,  taken 
April  5, 1891  :— 


DiviflionB 

Am  in 
sq.  miles 

Hales 

Females 

Total 
Population  on 
April  6, 1891 

England 

Wales     .... 
Scotland 

Ireland  .... 
Isle  of  Man    . 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy,  and  MerO 
chant  Seamen  abroad j 

Total 

60,867 

7,442 

29,785 

82,588 

227 

76 

18,291,402 

761,499 

1,942,717 

2,818,963 

26,329 

48,226 

224,211 

14,192,088 

757,536 

2,082,930 

2,385,797 

29,279 

49,008 

27,483,490 

1,519,085 

4,026,647 

4,704,760 

55,608 

92,234 

224,211 

120,979 

18,608,837 

19,496,638 

88,104,976 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at 
each  of  the  four  decennial  censuses  previous  to  1891 : — 


Divisions 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

England  .... 
wSes      .... 
Scotland. 

Ireland    .... 
Isle  of  Man      . 
Channel  Islands 
Army,  Navy,  and  Mer-'^ 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 

Total,  United  Kingdom 

16,921,888 

1,006,721 

2,888,742 

6,574,271 

52,887 

90,739 

212,194 

18,964,444 

1,111,780 

3,062,294 

6,798,937 

62,469 

90,978 

250,856 

21,495,181 

1,217,186 

8,860,018 

5,412,877 

54,042 

90,596 

216,080 

24,618,926 

1,360,513  , 

8,735,573  1 

5,174,836 

53,558 

87.702 

216,874 

27,746,942 

29,821,288 

"]'!tZ 

86,241,482 
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The  deceimial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  ( -  )  per  cent,  at 
each  of  the  last  five  censuses  has  been  as  follows : — 


- 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 
The  Islands 

12-65 

10-25 

-19-85 

11-93 

6-01 

-11-60 

0-22 

13-20 
9-72 

-6-65 
0-83 

14-36 
11-18 
-4-40 
-2-34 

11-66 
7-76 

-91 
4-7 

2-5 

5-7 

8-6 

10-75 

8-17 

If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  very  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  1841  to  1891  : — 


Divisions 



1841 

1851 

England 
Wales  . 

65-4 

61-0 

3-4 

8-6 

Scotland 

9-7 

10-4 

Ireland . 

30-2 

23-7 

Isle  of  Man  . 

2 

•2 

Channel  Islands    . 

• !    "3 

•3 

Army,  Navy,  and  Mercl 
S«Linen  abroad 

lanf^ 

-8 

•8 

1861 


1871    '     1881 


1801 


64-6 

8-8 

10-4 

19-8 

•2 

•3 

•9 


67-6 

3-8 

106 

17  0 

-2 

•3 


69-8 

3-8 

106 

14-6 

•2 

•3 


72-2 

8-8 

10-7 

12-5 

-1 

-2 


In  1891,  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  508,036  persons  or 
28'6  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  returned  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  only,  and  402,253,  or  22*6  per  cent.,  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  and  English.  Thus  910,289,  or  51*2  per  cent.,  persons 
could  speak  Welsh.  In  1881  the  number  retumeid  was 
960,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Scotland,  43,73g,  or  1  09 
per  cent.,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  could  speak  Gaelic  only, 
and  210,677,  or  5*23  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic  and  English. 
Thus  254,415,  or  6*32  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic.  In  1881  the 
number  was  231,594,  or  6*20  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Ireland, 
38,121,  or  '81  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  could  speak 
Ir^  only,  and  642,053,  or  13-65  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish  and 
English.  Thus  680,174,  or  14*46  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish. 
In  1881  the  number  was  949,932,  or  18*20  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions 
(ezdosive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the 
end  of  June,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  was  estimated  as 
follows :—  Digitized  by  Google 
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Tear 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

BngUnd    1 
and  Wales   | 

ScoUand    | 

Ireland 

1888 

86,881,271 

28,186,258 

3,948,701 

4,801,812 

1889 

37,178,929 

28,448,239 

3.978,305 

4,757,386 

1890 

87,484,764 

28,763,673 

4,003,132 

4,717.969 

1891 

37,796,390 

29,081,962  1 

4,083,180   1 

4,681,248 

1892 

38,103,519 

29,401,898 

4,063,452 

4,638,169 

1898 

38,434,629 

29,725,858 

4,098,959   , 

4,616,812 

1894 

38,777,687 

30,052,397 

4,124,691 

4,600,699 

1896 

89,118,465 

30,383,047 

4, 15.%  654 

4,574,764 

1896 

39,464,582 

30,717,355  1 

4,186,849 

4,660,878 

1897 

39,824,563 

31,055,355  I 

4,218,279 

4,560,929 

1.  England  and  Wales. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the  ten  enumera- 
tions, 1801  to  1891  :— 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Population 

!  8,892,536 
10,164,266 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 


Pop.  per 
Bq.  mile 

153 
175 
207 
139 
274 


.     Date  of 
Enumeration 

1851  . 
1861  . 
1871  . 
1881  . 
1891  . 


I  Population 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 


-  -I 


'17,927,609  I 
20,066,224  | 
22,712,266  , 
25,974,439 
29,002,525 


308 
346 
890 
446 
498 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  square  miles,  the  total  population, 
and  the  population  per  square  mile  in  1891,  of  the  administrative  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  : — 


Administrative  CounUea 


Bedford    . 
Berks 

Buckingham 
Cambrioge 

Isle  o^Ely 
Chester 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham    . 


Gloucester 
Hereford  . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Kent* 
Lancaster 


Area, 
sq.  miles 

466 

712 

748 

485 

374 

1,009 

1,367 

1,616 

1,022 

2,597 

988 

999 

1,633 

1,286 

840 

636 

366 

1,619 

1,767 


PopuUtion,  1891. 


Males 


Females 


Total 


76,477 

85,227 

160,704 

86,647 

89,462 

176,109 

91,195 

94,089 

185,284 

59,397 

62,664 

121,961 

31,563 

32,298 

63,861 

260,387 

276,257 

536,644 

149,259 

178,312 

822,671 

182,080 

134,469 

266.649 

216,269 

210,499 

426,768 

213,390 

241,963 

465,353 

94,735 

99,782 

194,517 

371,137 

350,824 

721,461 

287,608 

291,747 

579,855 

182,985 

201.567 

884,652 

66,090 

59,859 

115,949 

108,471 

116,079 

224,650 

27.061 

27,908 

54,969 

383,849 

401,825 

785,674 

848,459 

919,814 

U68,273 
by  GOOQ 

Digitized 

Persq.mile, 

344-9 
247-3 
249-3 
251-5 
170-8 
631-8 
237-7 
176-8 
417  6 
175-3 
196*9 
722-2 
877-9 
311-1 
138-0 
368-1 
160*2 
617*2 
1,006*4 
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'    AdminiBtntiYe  GonntlM 

Ar«a 

Population,  1881 

^^^mmmmmmmmaww^^mm  w  ^  ^XVl&U  WWW 

sq.  miles 

Msles 

Females 

Total 

Per 

sq.  mile 

246-6 

Leiceflter  . 
Lincoln — 

818 

98,268 

102,200 

200,468 

Parts  of  Holland     . 

899 

36,749 

88,728 

75,522 

189*3 

„         Kesteyen  . 

787 

52,410 

58,500 

105,910 

143-7 

„        Lindsey     . 

1,502 

98,746 

100,309 

199,055 

132-5 

London     . 

118 

1,999,436 

2,232,683 

4,232,118* 

35,865-4 

Middlesex 

283 

260,920 

299,092 

560,012 

2,403-5 

Monmouth 

585 

106,018 

97,329 

203,347 

880-1 

Norfolk     . 

2,037 

156,535 

161,448 

317,983 

156-1 

Northampton 

. 

914 

101,711 

101,536 

203,247 

222-3 

Soke  of  Peterboroogh 

84 

17,218 

18.036 

35,249 

419*6 

"NoTthnmberland 

2,007 

160,486 

159,295 

319,780 

159-3 

Nottingham 

826 

115,469 

116,477 

231,946 

280-8 

Oxford 

750 

71,865 

73,584 

145,449 

193-9 

Rutland    . 

152 

10,323 

10,836 

20,659 

136-9 

Salop 

1,843 

116,736 

119,603 

236,339 

175*9 

Somerset  . 

1,624 

182,370 

204,496 

386,866 

238-2 

Southampton 

1,466 

193,601 

193,248 

386.849 

268*9 

Isle  of  Wight 

, 

146 

36,482 

42,190 

78,672 

538-8 

Stafford     . 

1,142 

408,573 

409,717 

818,290 

716*5 

Suffolk  (East) 

859 

89,994 

93,484 

183.478 

213*5 

,.        (West) 

609 

59,611 

61,841 

120,952 

198*6 

Surrey 

707 

196,618 

222,243 

418,856 

592-4 

Sussex  (East) 

822 

112,897 

127,367 

240,264 

292*8 

»       (West) 

629 

68,369 

72,250 

140,619 

223*5 

Warwick  . 

879 

146,937 

160,256 

807,193 

349*5 

Westmorland 

783 

32,326 

3:i,772 

66,098 

84*4  j 

Wilts 

. 

1,875 

130,662 

134,335 

264,997 

192*7  , 

Worcester. 

740 

142,012 

154,649 

296,661 

400-9 

York  (East  Biding)  . 

1,159 

70,057 

71,459 

141,516 

122-1 

„     (North  Biding). 
„     (West  Riding)  . 

2,122 

140,771 

144,066 

284,837 

134-2 

2,658 

666,419 

685,151 

1,351,570 

608 -5 

Total  of  England 

50,326 

9,756,631 

10,363,225 

20,119,856 

399*8 

Anglesey  . 

275 

23,941 

26,157 

50,098 

182-1 

Brecknock 

734 

25,683 

25,760 

51,893 

70*0 

Cardigan  . 

692 

27,731 

35,736 

63,467 

91*7 

Carmarthen 

918 

62,316 

68,250 

130,566 

142*2 

Carnarvon 

563 

56,047 

61,186 

117,233 

208*2 

Denbigh    . 

663 

60,018 

58,825 

118,843 

179*2 

Flint 

256 

38,242 

39,035 

77,277 

301*9  i 

Glamorgan 

790 

249,567 

218,887 

467,954 

692*3 

Merioneth 

668 

24,035 

25,177 

49,212 

73-6 

Montgomery 

797 

28,222 

29,781 

58,003 

72-8 

Pembroke 

614 

41,319 

46,977 

88,296 

143-8 

Badnor      . 

471 

10,869 

10,922 

21,791 

46*3 

Total  of  Wales 

7,441 

647,940 

646,193 
11,009,418 

1,294,183 
21,413,9SQ 

itized  by  Vj( 

178*9 

Total  of  Englani 
and  Wales 

57,766 

10,404,571 

•     37/) -7 

1  4,488,018  at  Census  of  March  29, 189(5. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  ahd  tlie  t>optdlition  of  the  64  cotilLt^ 
boroughs  of  EngUnd  and  Wales  in  1891,  together  with  the  Begistaur-Generai's 
estimate  of  the  population  of  82  lai^e  towns  in  the  middle  of  189?  r-« 


Oonnty  Boroughi 

Area 
Bq.  miles 

Bsthnated 

pop.  of 
municipal 

PopalaUon,  1891 

IfUes 

Females 

Total 

Persq. 
'mile 

BuTow-in-Ftumeei  . 

17-2 

— 

27,278 

24,489 

61,712 

8,006-6 

Batb. 

5-8 

— 

21,126 

30,719 

61,844 

9,781-9 

Birkenhead      .       . 

60 

111,249 

48,864 

61,603 

99,857 

16,642-8 

Birmingluun 

19-8 

606,772 

281,861 

246,762 

478,113 

24,1471 

Bl&ckbum 

109 

131,830 

66,114 

63,960 

120,064 

11,016*0 

Bolton      . 

8*7 

121,488 

64,401 

60,601 

116,002 

81,081*6 

BooUe      . 

2-6 

— 

24,760 

24,467 

49,217 

19,686-8 

Bradford  . 

169 

231,260 

100,445 

116,916 

216,361 

12,802-4 

Brighton  . 

4-0 

121,401 

60,726 

66,147 

116,878 

28,968-2 

Bristol      .       .       . 

7'0 

232,242 

101,288 

120,290 

221,678 

81,664-0 

Bujfnley    . 

a-1 

106,122 

41,807 

46,709 

87,016 

14,266-0 

Bury. 

9-4 

*— 

26,861 

30,361 

67,212 

6,086-4 

Canterhury 

6-2 

— 

11,439 

11,628 

23,062 

8,719-7 

Cardiff      .       .       . 

9'6 

170,068 

66,745 

63,170 

128,916 

18,6700 

diaater     . 

4*6 

— 

17,670 

19,686 

87,105 

8,066-8 

Coventry  .       * 

4-8 

— 

26,629 

27,096 

62,724 

10,984-2 
7;283-8 

Oroydon   .       .       * 
Derby       .       .       . 

14*1 

121,171 

46,453 

67,242 

102,696 

6'4 

103,291 

46,260 

47,886 

94,146 

17,484-4 

Devonport 

2-8 

— 

28,696 

26,208 

64,808 

19,572-6 

Dudley     . 

5-6 

— 

22,482 

28,308 

45,740 

8,167-9 

Exeter      .       .       . 

2-9 

— 

16,663 

20,841 

87,404 

12,897-9 

Qateshead 

1         4-9 

101,070 

43,289 

42,463 

86,692 

17,488-2 

Gloucester 

2-2 

— 

18,998 

20,446 

89,444 

17,929-1 

Grimsby   . 

4-4 

— 

26,889 

26,096 

61,984 

11,808-2 

Hallftix     .       .       . 

18-8 

96,747 

41,921 

47,911 

89,832 

6,764-8 

Hanley 

2-8 

— 

27,337 

27,609 

64,946 

19,623-6 

Hastings  . 

2-8 

— 

20,945 

31,278 

62,223 

18,6611 

Huddenfleld    . 

18-6 

101,464 

44,668 

60,862 

96,420 

6,157-8 

Ipswich     . 

Kingston-upon.Hull. 

Leeds 

12-7 

— 

26,668 

80,702 

67,360 

4,616*6 

12-9 

226,046 

97,884 

102,160 

200,044 

15,607-8 

88-7 

409,472 

117,027 

190,478 

867,605 

10,906*2 

Leicester  . 

18-4 

208,699 

82,441 

92,183 

174,624 

18,081-6 

Lincoln     . 

6-9 

— 

20,247 

21,244 

41,491 

7,032-4 

LiverpfM)l 
Manchester       .        . 

10-2 

633,078 

252,436 

266,644 

617,980 

60,782-3 

20-2 

634,299 

243,879 

261,489 

606,868 

26,018*2 

Middlesbrough 

4-4 

— 

39,386 

86,147 

76,682 

17,166-4 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

8-4 

217,655 

91,848 

94,462 

186,800 

22,178-6 

Newport  (Mod.) 

70 

— 

27,616 

27,092 

64,707 

7,816-8 

Northampton  . 

20 

— 

29,620 

81,892 

61,012 

80,506-0 

Norwich    . 

11-8 

110,164 

46,023 

64,347 

100,970 

8,666-8 

Nottingham      . 

171 

232,934 

98,730 

116,147 

213,877 

12,607-4 

Oldham     . 

7-4 

145,846 

62,862 

68,601 

181,468 

17,766-8 

Oxford 

7-4 

— 

20,601 

25,241 

46,742 

6,181-4 

Plymouth . 

2-4 

97,668 

39,350 

44,898 

84,248 

86,103-8 

Portsmouth 

6-8 

182,586 

76,637 

82,714 

169,261 

28,419-3 

Prestnn 

6-4 

116,108 

49,306 

68,268 

107,678 

16,808-8 

Beadine    . 
Bochdale  . 

9*2 

— 

29,316 

80,739 

60.064 

6,627-6 

6-5 

— 

33,193 

38,208 

71,401 

10,984-8 

St  Helens 

10-3 

— 

87,208 

84,086 

71,288 

6,921-2 

Salford      .        .       . 

8-1 

213,190 

96,697 

102,642 

198,139 

24,461-6 

Shemeld    .       .        . 

30  7 

861,846 

160,304 

163,939 

324,243 

10.661-7 

Southampton    . 
Soath  Shields   . 

81 

— 

80,926 

84,399 

65.826 

21,072-6 

2-9 

— 

39,381 

89,010 

78,891 

27,081-4 

Stockport . 

8-4 

— 

82,789 

87,474 

70,268 

20,666-6 

Sunderland 

4-5 

142,107 

64,186 

66,830 

131,016 

29,1144 

Swansea    . 

80 

100,309 

44,938 

46,411 

Digitized  by 
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Cotmty  BorcmghB 

Ana 
■q.  miles 

Xstimated 

pop.  of 

munleipal 

borjmgKB. 

Population,  1891 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Persq. 
mile 

Walsall      .       .       . 
West  Bromwich 
Weat  Ham        .        . 
Wigan        .       .        . 
Wolverliampton 
Woroeater         .       . 
Taimootb,  Qreat     . 
York.        .       .       . 

Total  County 
BorcMighs 

Total  Conntlea 
and  County 
Buroughs 

11-7 
91 
7-8 
8-4 
5-5 
5-0 
5-6 
5-6 

278,682 
877287 

36,783 
30,026 
102,341 
27,085 
41,017 
19,786 
22,494 
82,551 

36,006 
20,448 
102,662 
27,928 
41,645 
28,172 
26,840 
84,458 

71.789 
59,474 
204,903 
55,018 
82,662 
42,908 
49,334 
67,004 

6,185-8 
6.636-6 
28,068-9 
16,180-8 
15,029-4 
8,681-6 
8,800-6 
11,965-0 

548-6 

58,810 

- 

8,648,880 
14,052,901 

3.940,906 
14,949,694 

7,688,586 
29,002,525 

18,960-8 
497-4 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891  was 
5,451,497;  oninhabited,  372,184;  building,  38,387;  against  4,831,519 
inhabited  ;  386,676  uninhabited  ;  and  46,414  buUdinjo;  in  1881. 

A.ssnining  that  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  urban,  and  the 
population  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  preliminarY  census  report,  the  di^bution  of  the  urban  and 
rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  and  their  percentage  of 
increase  during  the  decennium  1881-1891 : — 


Population  of  Districts 

No.  of 
Districts 

rf^sWcte,^M>l 

Peroentsge  of 
entire  pop. 

Percentage 

of  increase, 

1881-1891 

250,000  and  upwards    . 
100,000—250,000 

50,000—100,000 

20,000—  50.000 

10,000—  20,000 
3,000—  10,000 
Under  8,000 

6 
18 
38 
120 
176 
453 
195 

6,376,645 
2,793,626 
2,610,976 
3,656,026 
2,391,076 
2,609,141 
367,282 

22  0 
9-6 
9  0 

12-6 
8-3 
8-9 
1-3 

91 
19-1 
22-9 
22-5 
18-9 
9-6 
2-6 

Total  Urban    . 
Sural 

1,006 

20,802,770 
8,198,248 

71-7 
28-3 

16-3       1 
3-4 

Total  Population 

— 

29,001,018 

100  0 

11-65      1 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  live  in  six  towns  of  upwaras  of  250,000  inhabitants  ;  31  *6 
per  cent,  (in  1881,  29  6  per  cent.)  in  24  (in  1881,  20)  towns  of  over  100,000 
mhabitants ;  40  6  per  cent,  in  62  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants ;  53*2  per 
cent  in  182  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  ;  and  17,826,847,  or  61-5  per 
cent  in  358  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1881, 14,626,131,  or  56-3  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population,  lived  in  303  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Digitized  by  (JO*)gle 
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More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  urban  population,  and  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  concentrated  in  the 
metropolis.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis  were  defined  by  the  Eegistxar- 
General,  in  the  census  returns  of  1891,  as  consisting  of  an  'Inner  Bing'  and 
an  'Outer  Ring,'  the  foiiner  subdivided  into  a  'Central  Area'  and  'Best  of 
Inner  Ring.'  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  censuses  in  1881 
and  1891  :— 


Divisions  of  the  Metropolis 

Popalation 

Bates  of  Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease  (-)  per  eenU  . 

1881 

1891 

1871-81 

1881-91 

Central  Area    . 
Rest  of  'Inner  Ring' 

In neror  Registration  London 
'Outer  Ring'   . 

'  Greater  London '     . 

1,101,994 
2,713,550 

1,022,529 
8,188,527 

-    4-6 
+  29-3 

-    7*2 

+  17-5 

8,815,544 
951,117 

4,211,056 
1,422,276 

+  17-8 
+  50-5 

+  10-4      , 
+  49-5      1 

1 

4,766,661 

5,638,382 

+  22-7 

+  18-2 

The  population  of  registration  Ijondon  on  March  29,  1896,  was  4,411,271  ; 
in  the  middle  of  1897,  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General,  it  was  4,463,169  ; 
of  the  '  outer  ring,'  1,828,608  ;  total  (or  'greater  London  '),  6,291,677. 

The  night  population  of  the  City  of  London  in  1891  was  87,694  (50,652  in 
1881)  ;  the  day  iwpulation  in  1891  was  301,384  ;  in  1881  it  was  261,061. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  population  aged  10  years  and  upwards 
in  England  and  Wales  according  to  occupation  in  1891  : — 


Professional  class 
Domestic         ,, 
Commercial     ,, 
Agricultural  and  fishing  class 
Industrial  class 
Unoccupied  class 

Total     . 


Males 

Females 

597,789 
140,778 
1,864,877 
1,284,919 
5,495,446 
1,708,713 

828,398 

1,759,566 

85,858 

52.026 

1,840,898 

7,445,660 

10,591,967 

11,461,890 

Total 


926,132 
1,900,828 
1,899,785 
1,386,945 
7,836,844 
9,154,378 


22,053,857 


2.  Scotland. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  29,785  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
number,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
board  vessels  in  the  harbours),  accordmg  to  the  census  of  1891,  of  4,025,647 
souls,  giving  135  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  dates  of  the  several  censuses,  together  with  the  density  per  square 
mile :  — 
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Date  of         T»„«„i.«^« 

Density  per   . 

■q.  mile      I 

1 

Dftteof 
Emuuention 

Population 

■ 
Density  per 
•q.  mile 

1801           1,608,420 
1811           1,805.864 
1821       i    2,091,521 
1881          2,864,886 
1841          2,620,184 
1 

54         1 

60 

70        ' 

79 

88 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

2,888,742 
8,062,294 
8,360,018 
8,786,578 
4,025,647 

97 
100 
118 
125 
185 

The  conntiy  is  divided  into  88  civil  counties,  grouped  under  eight  geo- 
graphical divisions.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  census, 
excluding  the  military  in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  board  vessels  in  the 
harboniB,  on  April  5,  1891 : — 


DiTUonsanddTU 

Ares  in   | 
■q.  miles  ; 

1 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Conn  ties 

Males 

12,190 
14,298 
17,472 
10,395 

Females 

ToUl 

1.  Northern. 
Shetland    . 
Orkney 
Caithness  . 
'       Sutherland 

551 

876 

686 

2,028 

16,521 
16,155 
19,705 
11,501 

28,711 
30,463 
37,177 
21,896 

52  1 
80-9 
54-2 
10-8 

2.  Narth-fFeBUm. 
Boss  and  Cromarty 
Inverness  . 

8,078 
4,088 

37,279 
43,586 

41,448 
46,536 

78,727 
90,121 

25-6 
22  0 

3.  Narth'JBadem, 
Nairn 
Elgin 
Banff 

Aberdeen    . 
Kincardine 

195 
476 
641 
1,955 
383 

4,284 

20,868 

29,547 

135,186 

17,524 

4,871 

23,103 

32,137 

148,861 

17,968 

9,166 

43,471 

61,684 

284,036 

35,492 

46-9 
91-3 
96-7 
145-3 
92-7 

4.  JBasl-Midland. 
1      Forfer 
!      Perth 

Fife    .        .        . 

Kinross 

Clackmannan 

875 

2,528 

492 

78 

48 

125,414 

57,826 

90,527 

3,160 

15,834 

152,821 

64,359 

99,888 

3,518 

17,306 

277,785 

122,186 

190,365 

6,678 

33,140 

317-4 
47-5 

886-9 
91-4 

690-4 

5.   West-Midland. 
Stirling 
JDnmbojton 
Aigyll        .        . 
Bate.        . 

447 

241 

8,218 

218 

59,478 

48,683 

86,292 

8,211 

58,543 
49,331 
37,793 
10,193 

118,021 

98,014 

.     74,085 

18,404 

264  0 

406-7 

23  0 

84-4 

!  6.  Shntih' Western. 
Renfrew     . 
Ayr   .        .        . 
Lanark       . 

1 

245 

1,128 
882 

110,520 
111,087 
550,847 

120,292 
115,349 
566,052 

280,812 

226,386 

1,105,899 
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DlTisions  and  Civil 
Counties 

Area  in 
Bq.  miles 

Popnlation 

Pop.p«r 
sq.  mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

7.  South-Saatem, 
Linlithgow 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick     . 
Peebles       . 
Selkirk       . 

Roxburgh  . 
Dumfries    . 
Kirkcudbright    . 
Wigtown    . 

Total  Scothind . 

120 
862 
271 
461 
355 
257 

665 

1,068 

898 

486 

27,946 
205,766 
18,169 
15,888 
6,912 
12,909 

25,901 
84,898 
18,902 
16,976 

24,862 
228,611 
19,208 
16,967 
7,888 
14,808 

28,699 
89,847 
21,088 
19,086 

52,808 
434,276 
37,877 
82,290 
14,760 
27,712 

53,600 
74,245 
89,986 
86,062 

440-1 
1,199-7 

187-9 
70-0 
41-6 

107-8 

80-4 
69*8 
44*6 
74-2 

29,785 

1,942,717 

2,082,980 

4,025,647 

186-1 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1891  was  817,568 ;  un- 
inhabited, 51,460 ;  building,  5,618. 

According  to  parliamentary  or  police  buigha,  the  population  of  the  larger 
towns  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


In  Towns  of 

No.  of 
Towns 

Inhabitants 

Percent,  of  Total 
Population 

Over  100,000    .... 

Between  50,000  and  100,000     . 

„        20,000  and    50,000     . 

10,000  and   20,000     . 

Total     .... 

4 

8 

9 

18 

1,200,874 
198,566 
245,724 
278,002 

29-8 
4-9 
6  1 
6-9 

34 

1,922.655 

47-7 

According  to  registration  districts,  the  population  of  the  prindpil  towns 
of  Scotland  was  as  follows  at  the  Census  of  1891  and  in  the  middle  of  1897|  as 
estimated  in  the  Registrar-General's  Report : — 


•p«»«-           Population    Population 
Towna           ^       ^^^               18^7 

1          Towns 

Population 
1891 

Population 

Glaagow 
Edinburgh    . 
Dundee 
Aberdeen 
Leith    . 

618,052      714,919 
264,796,    292,864 
155,675      163,090 
128,327      138,148 
69,885        75,186 

1  Paisley. 
I  Greenock 

Perth    . 

Kilmarnock  . 

69,295 
63,512 
30,768 
27,968 

74.206 
61,474 
30,624 

At  the  Census  of  1891  the  population  of  Glasgow,  parliamentary  and 
suburban,  was  658,198,  and  the  increase  (1881-1891)  13 '9  per  cent 

The  total  iK>pulation  of  these  nine  towns  represented  neany  two-fifths  of  the 
population  of  Scotland.     In  1881  the  total  town  population  was  2,806,862  ;  in 
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the  village  population,  447,884  ;  and  the  rural,  980,887.  In  1891  the  town 
population  was  2,681,291,  showing  an  increase  of  14*06  per  cent  ;  the  village 
population  was  465,886,  the  increase  being  4 '01  per  cent;  and  the  rural 
928,518,  there  being  a  decrease  of  5 '88  per  cent 

The  occupations  of  the  people,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  were  as 
follows : — 


1 


Professional  clain    . 

Domestic  „ 

Commercial  „ 
Af^cultnral  „ 

Industrial  „        .        .        , 

Unoccupied  and    non-produc 
tive  dass 

Total     . 


Males 


75,582 

13,102 

170,676 

219,042 

742,036 


1,942,717 


Females 

Total 

86,787 

190,061 

10,276 

80,082 

290,868 

1,526,866 

111,819 
203,163 
180,962 
249,124 
1,032,404 

2,248,695 

2,082,930 

4,025,647 

3.  Ireland, 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  82,581  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  inhabited, 
in  1891,  by  4,704,750  souls.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  with  the  density  per  square  mile  : — 


Year  of 
Gensua 

F^pnlatien 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

Tear  of 
Censiu 

Population 

Density  per 
sq.  mile 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1881 
1841 

5,895,456 
5,987,856 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 

166 
186 
209 
289 
251 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

6,552,885 
5,798,564 
5,412,877 
5,174,886 
4,704,750 

201 
178 
167 
159 
144 

The  subjoined  tables  give  the  results  of  the  enumerations  in  the  four 
provinces  of  April  8,  1881,  and  of  April  5,  1891,  together  with  the  decrease, 
m  numbers  and  rate  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891 : — 


1881 

1891 

Decrease  between  1881 
and  1891 

FtOTlnoes 

Number 

Batever 
cent 

Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught 

1,278,989 

1,881,115 

1,748,075 

821,657 

1.187,760 

1,172,402 

1,619,814 

724,774 

91,229 
158,718 
128,261 

96,888 

718 

11-92 

•07 

11-79 

Total  of  Ireland 

5,174,886 

4,704,750 

470,086 

9  08 

The  area  and  the  population  of  the  counties  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland  at  he  cenms  of  April  5,  1891,  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 
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FroTino6B 

Population 

Pop.  per 

r 

and  CountieB 

Aieain 
sq.  milefi 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Province  of  Leinster. 

1 

Carlow      County 

849 

20,552 

20,384 

40,986 

117-3 

Dublin 

354 

197,409 

221,807 

419,216 

1,184-2 

Kildare 

654 

38,407 

31,799 

70,206 

107-8 

Kilkenny       „ 

796 

43,468 

43,793 

87,261 

109-6 

King's.           „ 

772 

88,777 

81,786 

65,568 

84-9 

Longford        „ 
Louth             „ 

421 

26,681 

25,966 

52,647 

125  0 

316 

85,242 

87,796 

71,088 

224-8 

Meath 

906 

89,224 

87,768 

76,987 

84-9 

Queen's           „ 

664 

88,171 

81,712 

64,883 

97-7 

Westmeath    ,, 

708 

83,927 

81,182 

65,109 

91-9 

Wexford 

901 

54,936 

56,848 

111,778 

124-0 

Wicklow 

Total  of  Leinster  . 
Province  of  Munster. 

781 

81,054 

81,082 

62,186 

79-5 

7,622 

587,847 

599,913 

1,187,760 

155 -8 

Clare  County 

1,294 

63,188 

61,845 

124,483 

96-2 

Cork        „         .         . 

2,890 

219,988 

218,444 

438,432 

151-7 

Kerry      „ 

1,858 

91,017 

88,119 

179,136 

96*6 

Tiimerick  County 

1,064 

78,607 

80,305 

158,912 

149-8 

Tipperary     „    . 

1,669 

86,807 

86,381 

173,188 

104-4 

Waterford     „    . 
Total  of  Munster  . 
Province  of  Ulster. 

721 

48,054 

60,197 

98,251 

186-2 

9,481 

587,611 

584,791 

1,172,402 

128-6 

Antrim  County  . 

1,237 

220,514 

227,614 

428.128 

346  1 

Armagh     „       . 

512 

68,370 

74,919 

148,289 

279-8 

Cavan         „ 

746 

56,772 

55,145 

111,917 

150-0 

Donegal     ,, 

1,870 

91,478 

94,157 

186,635 

99-2 

Down         „       . 

,        957 

126,268 

140,791 

267,059 

279  1 

Fermanagh,, 

716 

37,344 

36,826 

74,170 

108-7 

Londonderry  County . 

816 

73,260 

78,749 

152,009 

186-2 

Monaghan         ,, 

500 

42,727 

43,479 

86,206 

172-4 

Tyrone               „       . 

1,260 

84.596 

86,805 

171,401 

186-0 

!        Total  of  Ulster     . 

8,613 

781,829 

888,485 

1,619,814 

188  1 

i  Province  of  Connaught. 

Oalway  County . 

2,462 

108,288 

106,429 

214,712 

87-6 

1  Leitrim      „       . 

619 

39,715 

88,908 

78,618 

127  0 

Mayo         „       .        . 

j     2,126 

107,498 

111,536 

219,084 

108-1  ' 

1  Roscommon  County  . 

949 

58,000 

56,897 

114,897 

120-6 ; 

1  Sligo                 „        . 

721 

48,670 

49,848 

98,018 

185-9  > 

Total  of  Connanghl 
Total  of  Ireland    . 

I      6,867 

862,166 

862,608 

724,774 

105-6 

82,683 

2,318,953 

[  2,385,797 

4,704,750 

144-4 
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The  number  of  inhabited  hotues  at  the  census  of  1891  was  870,678,  against 
914,108  in  1881,  and  961,380  in  1871.  The  decrease  in  the  decennial  period 
1881-1891  amounted  to  4*7  per  cent 

Of  uninhabited  houses,  there  were  68,267  at  the  census  of  1881,  and 
69,820  in  1891,  representing  an  increase  of  18  9  per  cent  in  uninhabited 
houses ;  in  1881  there  were  1,710  houses  building ;  in  1891  there  were 
2,602. 

The  population  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger 
towns: — 


InTo«»of                       1    ?°;^' 

.    ...         ' 

Inhabitants 

PcroentofTotal 

Over  100,000      .... 
Between  60,000  and  100,000 
20,000  and    60,000 
„        10,000  and    20,000 

2 

1 

6 

10 

600,961 

76,346 

148,272 

124,988 

10-7 
1-6 
3-0 
2-6 

Total 

18 

844,661 

17-9 

In  Ireland,  in  1891,  there  were  only  three  cities  with  over  60,000  in- 
habitants— ^viz. ,  Dublm,  with  24  6, 001 ,  but  861 ,  891  within  the  metropolitan  police 
district  (349,688  in  1881) ;  Bel&st,  266,960;  Cork,  76,846  ;  Limerick  had 
37,156  inhabitants  ;  Londonderry,  83,200  ;  Waterford,  20,862. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  1891 :  — 


— 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Professional  class 
Domestic         „         . 
Commercial     „        .        .        . 
Agricultural    „        .         .        . 
Industrial        „        .        .        . 
Indefinite  and  non-productive   . 

Total 

138,971 
34,490 
81,012 
846,691 
404,166 
814,634 

76,272 

220,664 

2,161 

91,068 

262,266 

1,744,387 

214,243 
266,144 
83,178 
986,769 
666,410 
2,669,021 

2,318,963 

2,386,797 

4,704,760 

4.  Islands  in  tJu  BrUUh  Seas. 
The  population  of  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  was  found  to  be  as 


follows  at  tne  census  of  April  6,  1891 : — 


I        Area 
'  sqnare  miles 


Isle  of  Han 
Channellslands 

Jersey  , 

Oneinsey,  kc. 

Total 


220 
Acres 
28,717 
12,606 


182,122 


Popolation 


1881 


68,668 

62,446 
85,267 


1801 


Population 
'  per  sq.  mile 
1         1891 


55,608 

64,618 
37,716 


262 -7 


141,260    147,842 


4-7 
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The  following  were  the  nmnbere  of  the  population  of  the  Islands  at  each 
of  the  four  censuses  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891  :— 


Island! 

1861 

18T1 

1881 

1881 

Isle  of  Man      . 

Jersey      .... 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethou 

Aldemey. 

Sark  and  Brechou    . 

Total. 

52,469 

55,618 

29,850 

4,982 

588 

54,042 

66,627 

80,685 

2,788 

546 

58,568 

52,445 

82,638 

2,048 

571 

56,608 

54,518 

85,287 

1,857 

572 

148,447 

144,688 

141,260 

147,842 

II.    MOYSMENT   OF  THE   POPULATION. 

1.  Birthe,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 
Englomd  and  Wales, 


Year 

Estimated 
Populatioix 

Tbtal  Births 

lUegiUmate 

Deaths 

Marriagns 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

29,401,898 
29,725,358 
30,052,897 
80,383,047 
30,717,355 

897,967 
914,542 
889,242 
922,291 
917,201 

37,681 
88,868 
88,843 
88,836 
88,729 

659,684 
569,968 
498,515 
568,997 
527,929 

227,185      1 

218,689 

226,109 

228,204 

242,445 

The  Registrar-General's  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  each 
year  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  which  prevailed  in 
tlie  intercensal  period  immediately  preceding,  has  since  been  maintained. 
Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  Loudon  wna  constant  between 
1891  aud  1896,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  remainder  of  the  ooimtry 
was  constant  between  1881  and  1896. 

The  proportion  of  iUegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in 
1896  was  4*2  per  cent.,  having  gradually  diminished  from  7  per 
cent,  in  1845.  The  minimum  rate  in  1895  was  2  9  per  cent, 
in  Middlesex  and  in  Essex,  and  the  maximum  7*4  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  percentage  for  London  was  3*7.  The  births  and 
deaths  are  exclusive  of  still-born. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  bom  in  England 
during  1895  was  as  1,034  to  1,000.  But  as  the  former  suffer 
from  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  latter,  the  equi- 
librium between  the  sexes  is  restored  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed  to  the  proportion  of  1,000  femiaieBy  of 
all  ages,  to  949  males  in  England. 
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1 

Estimated 
Population 

Total  Births 

Illegitlxnate 

Deatlis 

Marria««8 

'     1892 
,     1893 
1     1894 
1895 
1     1896 

4,063,452 
4,093,959 
4,142,691 
4,155,654 
4,186,849 

125,043 
127,110 
124,387 
126,454 
129,153 

9,188 
9,400 
9,058 
9,146 
9,287 

75,545 
79,641 
71,112 
81,864 
70,684 

28,670 
27,145 
27,561 
28,880 
30,256 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitiiuate  birthB  in  1896  was  7 '2 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  4-0  percent,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
4*8  in  Kinross,  and  4*9  in  Renfrewshire,  Clackmannan  and  Fife, 
to  12-7  in  Banffshire,  and  14*5  per  cent,  in  Elgin  and  in  Wig- 
townshire. The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Scotland 
in  1896  was  1,054  to  1,000. 

Ireland, 


Temr 

Esttmated 
FOFQlvttoQ 

Total  Birtlis 

Illegitimate 

neathfl 

Marriages 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

4,638,169 
4,615,312 
4,600,599 
4,574,764 
4,560,378 

104,284 
106,082 
105,354 
106,113 
107,641 

2,613.    . 

2,756 

2,884 

2,871 

2,819 

90,044 
82,821 
83,528 
84,395 
75,700 

21,530 
21,714 
21,602 
23,120 
22,856 

The  average  proportion  of  Ulegitimate  births  in  1896  was  2*6 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  0*6  in  Connaught  to  3*7  in 
Ulster.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Ireland  in 
1896  was  1,058  to  1,000. 

2.  Emigration  and  Immigration,  . 
There  was  very  little  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
previous  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  number  of  emigrants  was  no 
more  than  2,081.  It  rose  gradually  from  12,510  in  1816,  to 
34,987  in  1819.  In  the  ^ve  years  1820-24  there  emigrated 
95,030  individuals;  in  the  next  five  years,  1825-29,  the  number 
was  121,084;  in  1830-34  it  rose  to  381,956;  but  sank  again  to 
287,358  in  1835-39,  Between  1815  and  1852  the  total  number 
of  emigrants  was  3,463,592 ;  between  1853  and  1860  it  was 
1,582,475,  of  whom  1,312,683  were  of  British  or  Irish  origin; 
between  1861  and  1870  it  was  1,967,570,  of  whom  1,571,829  were 
of  British  or  Irish  origin  ;  1871-80,  2,228,396,  of  whom  1,678,919 
were  British  or  Irish  ;  1881-1890, 3,555,655,  of  whom,  2,558,535 
were  British  or  Irish;  and  the  total  from  1815  to  1896  was 
14,501,812.  The  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  or  Irish 
origin  only,  1853-1896,  was  8,262,465  ;  5,524,354  went  M[^^ 
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United  States,  852,528  to  British  North  America,  1,387,314  to 
Australasia,  and  498,269  to  other  places. 

The  folio wiug  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons,  natives  and  foreigners, 
emigrating  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Australasia,  and  the  total  number — the  latter  figure  including  the 
comparatively  small  number  going  to  other  than  these  three  destinations 
(46,159  in  1897)— in  each  of  the  last  five  years  :— 


Year 

To  Brltiah 
North  America 

To  the  United 
States 

To  AQStrmlMU 

Total 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

50,881 
23,633 
22,357 
22,590 
22,702 

213,212 
159,481 
195,632 
154,496 
132,098 

11,412 
11,151 
10,809 
10,710 
12,491 

307,633 
226,827 
271,772 
241,952 
213,450 

Of  the  total  in  1896,  144,913  were  males,  and  97,039  females. 
The  following  shows  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  to  places 
out  of  Europe  in  the  last  two  years  with  the  increase  or  decrease  ( - ) : — 


Tear 

Bnglish 

102,837 
94,719 

Scotch 

Irish 

Total 
United  Kingdom 

1896 
1897 

16,866 
16,140 

42,222 
35,681 

161,925 
146,540 

Increase  or  Decrease 

-   8,118       -      726 

-   6,541 

-  15,885 

In  the  year  1896  there  were  159,913  iramigratUa^  British  and  foreign, 
which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  241,952  emigrants,  left  an  excess  of  82,039 
emigrants.  The  number  of  immigranU  of  British  or  Irish  origin  in  1896  was 
101,742,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  161,925  emigrants  of  British  or 
Iritfh  origin,  left  an  excess  of  60,188. 

The  number  of  Irish  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1895  was  48,708  ;  in 
1896,  38,995  ;  the  total  number  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  31,  1896, 
was  8,690,123. 

Beligioa.— I.  England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  finally  settled  in  1571.  But  though  the  Protestant  Episoopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil  dis- 
abilities do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 

The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  YIII.  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 
licence,  or  co7ig%  d'elire,  to  proceed  to  the  election,  accompanied  by 
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the  Queen's  letter  naming  the  person  to  be  elected ;  and  afterwards 
the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  is  signified 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  applies  only  to  the  sees  of 
old  foundation ;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester,  St.  Albans, 
LiTerpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Grown.  The  Queen,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  her  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Grown. 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  33  bishops  in  £ngland  and  Wales. 
The  former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and 
have  also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise 
episcopal,  as  in  their  provinces  they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  juris- 
diction. Under  the  bishops  are  29  deans,  90  archdeacons,  and 
810  rural  deans.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Gonvocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  councils  are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Queen's  mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must 
also  have  the  Queen's  licence  before  they  can  deliberate ;  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Grown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they  are 
binding  on  the  clergy ;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely  limited. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1891  was  14,684. 
These,  however,  in  most  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old 
importance,  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
eases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  were  (1891)  13,780, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Ghannel  Islands. 
According  to  a  return  of  1882  the  Ghurch  of  England  possessed 
14,673  registered  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  marriages  could 
be  solenmised.  Since  1818  the  Ghurch  Building  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Gommissioners  have  formed  upwards  of  3,000  new  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  Each  parish  has  its  church,  presided  over  by  an 
incumbent  or  minister,  who  must  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  who 
is  known  as  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  according  to  his 
relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish.  Private  persons 
possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,500  benefices ;  the 
patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  Queen,  the 
bishops  and  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Ghancellor,  and  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Gambridge.  The  total  number  of  Ghurch  of 
Elngland  clergymen  on  the  active  list  in  1897  was  put  at  28,117. 
Of  these,  296  were  bishops,  deans,  and  other  cath€Ki|al  ofl&cers ; 
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13,867  were  beneficed  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  7,459  were 
curates,  bishops'  chaplains,  &c, ;  1,010  were  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work ;  459  were  chaplains,  &c.,  of  hospitals,  workhouses, 
cemetaries,  &c. ;  173  were  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navj  ;  194 
were  secretaries,  &c.,  of  missionary  and  other  societies ;  and  4,659 
were  in  the  colonies,  India,  and  foreign  countries.  The  non-active 
list  comprised  3,716  clergymen.  The  gross  income  from  ancient 
endowments  is  returned  at  5,469,1 7 H.,  and  from  benefactions  since 
1703,  at  284,386^.  Of  the  income  from  ancient  endowments, 
1,247,827/.  is  from  property  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  total  annual  income  of  the  Church  is  estimated 
at  about  7,250,000/.  The  number  of  clergy  of  all  grades  (indud* 
ing  assistant  curates)  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  ac- 
tually doing  duty  in  churches  is  returned  in  the  census  of  1891 
at  24,232,  and  if  those  who  fill  other  functions  be  added,  the  total 
number  is  probably  about  27,000.  Of  the  marriages  celebrated 
in  1895,  68-6  per  cent,  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  4*1  per  cent,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  12*0  per  cent,  in  registered  places  of 
other  bodies,  '63  per  cent,  were  Jewish  marriages,  and  14*7  per 
cent,  were  civil  marriages  in  Registrar's  Office. 

There  are  many  Protestant  Dissenting  religious  bodies,  the 
most  prominent  being  Methodists  of  various  sects,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  the  English  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Methodist  body,  sub- 
divided into  members  of  the  Old  and  New  Connexion,  Primitive 
and  Free  Church  Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  and  various  other 
sects,  possess  over  15,200  chapels  and  801,000  members;  the 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  4,607  churches  and  stations, 
2,867  ministers,  and  over  360,000  members ;  the  Baptists  3,822 
chapels,  1,965  ministers,  and  360,112  members,  besides  in  each 
case  the  families  of  members  and  other  adherents.  The  total 
number  of  registered  chapels  in  1897  was  23,388.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  10,057  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  (1891) 
is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  There  are  fifteen  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England — namely,  one  archbishop  and 
fourteen  bishops  (besides  a  coadjutor  bishop),  as  many  dioceses, 
united  in  the  *  Province  of  Westminster.*  In  Wales  there  is  a 
bishop,  vicar-apostolic.  In  December  1897  there  were  1,482 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  stations.  The  number  of  officiating 
>man  CathoUc  clergy  at  the  same  date  was  2,698  (1,620  in  1871). 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of 
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London)  was  estimated  in  1890  at  26,700,  of  those  in  London 
in  1891  at  67,500. 

11.     SCOTLANI). 

The  Chtirch  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in 
1688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  government,  in 
which  the  clergy  are  all  equal,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or  clergy- 
man, who  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number  of  laymen 
called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries,  meeting 
^  frequently  throughout  the  year,  and  these  again  are  grouped  in 
16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against 
the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  over 
700  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  the  different 
presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  annually  in 
May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  known 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days,  the  matters 
not  decided  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Commission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (1897),  is  1,369,  and  the 
number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations  1,755.  The  parishioners 
are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endowments 
of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  the  annual  value  of  the 
manses  and  glebes,  amount  to  probably  not  more  than  350,0007. 
per  annum.  Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have  erected 
and  endowed  churches  for  395  new  parishes,  the  value,  with 
endowments,  being  considerably  over  2,500,0007.  In  1896 
voluntary  gifts  (independently  of  over  200,0007.  derived  from 
the  interest  of  invested  contributions,  grants  from  two  trusts, 
and  pew  rents  levied  in  about  450  churches)  amounted  to  397,7017. 
Exclusive  of  'adherents,'  the  Established  Church  in  1878  had 
515,786  members  or  communicants,  according  to  a  Return  made 
to  Parliament  in  1879.     In  1896  the  number  was  633,408. 

The  Presbyterians  not  membei-s  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  have  the  same  ecclesiastical  organisation  as  that  Church. 
Of  these,  the  largest  body  is  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  formed 
from  the  *  Disruption '  in  1843,  with  1,278  ministers  and  mission- 
arie8,l,049  churches,  287,689  members,  and  110,361  adherents,  and 
claiming  as  population  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  1,430,000 
in  1896.  Its  income  in  1896-97  from  all  sources  at  home  was 
673,8837.  The  aggregate  funds  raised  for  all  purposes  ^^J^^f 
the  fifty-five  years  from  the  Disruption  amount  to  24,658,694^. 
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Neact  is  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  from  the 
amalgamation  of  several  bodies  of  seceders,  one  dating  as  far 
back  as  1733,  with  615  ministers,  580  churches,  40  home  mission 
stations,  194,463  members  (besides  adherents),  and  an  income  in 
1896  of  406,420^.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  has 
7  bishops,  294  churches  and  missions,  and  308  clergy,  and  claims 
the  adherence  of  111,958  of  the  population. 

The  Eoman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years, 
chiefly  from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  had  two  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  a  bishop-auxiliary 
in  Scotland  in  1897,  421  priests,  and  350  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations.    The  number  of  Eoman  Catholics  is  estimated  at  365,000 

III.  Ireland. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  arch- 
bishops,  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-three 
bishops,  besides  a  bishop-auxiliary.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  nominate  a  successor  to  the  vacancy, 
in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible 
persons  to  the  Pope.  The  new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from 
among  this  latter  number ;  but  the  appointment  virtually  rests 
with  the  cardinals.  The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his 
parish,  which  is  generally  the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences 
of  marriage,  <&c.,  and  from  the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribu- 
tion paid  by  incumbents  of  parishes.  The  incomes  of  all  classes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly  from  fees, 
but  principally  from  Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other 
voluntary  offerings.  In  1891  the  Boman  Catholic  population 
was  returned  at  3,547,307,  being  10*4  per  cent,  under  the 
number  returned  in  1881. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal),  formerly 
(1801-1870)  in  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  ceased  to  be 
*  established  by  law '  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  &  33  Vict, 
cap.  42.  It  has  now  (1898)  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops,  and 
1,600  clergy.  It  possesses  1,450  churches,  with  a  membership 
representing  600,000  of  population,  audit  received  in  1896  volun- 
tary contributions  amounting  to  150,455/.  Previous  to  dises- 
tablishment its  income  was  600,000/.,  and  its  entire  capital 
was  estimated  at  14,000,000/.  By  the  Disestablishment  Act 
7,500,000/.  were  allotted  to  it  by  way  of  commutation  (charged 
with  the  payment  of   annuities  amounting  to^96,00jD/.),  and 
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500,000^.  in  lieu  of  private  endowments.  The  Church  is  governed 
by  a  Crener&l  Synod — bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having  the  right 
to  vote  separately.     There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1891,  444,974  Presby- 
terians, 55,500  Methodists,  17,017  Independents,  5,111  Baptists, 
3,032  Quakers,  1,798  Jews. 


Instructioii. 

The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  education,  by  indicating  the  percentage  of  personK 
in  England  and  Wales  who  signed  by  mark  in  the  marriage 
register  during  each  year  specified  : — 


Ye» 


1843 

32-7 

49-0 

1858 

30-4 

43*9 

1863 

23-8 

83  1 

1873      1 

18-8 

25-4 

FeniAles 


Year 

Males 

Females 

1883 

12-6 

16-6 

1893 

6  0 

5-7 

1894 

4-6 

6-4 

1895 

4  0 

4-8 

In  London  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  marks  in  1895  was  2*7 
per  cent,  and  of  women  3*7.  Over  moet  of  the  South-eastern,  Sonth  Mid- 
Und,  Eastern,  South -WHSt'-rn,  West  M  idland  and  Noi^ih  idland  counties  the 
proportion  of  males  who  signed  with  marks  w»ia  greater  than  feinsl«"S.  In  the 
Northern  conn  ties  and  in  Wales  the.  iireponderance  is  mnch  in  fHvourofJhe 
males.  The  most  illiterate  counties  for  men  in  1895  were  Huntingdon  7  6, 
Cambridge,  Monmouth,  North  Wales  7  1,  Suffolk  7*0,  Norfolk  6  7,  Bncking- 
ham  6 '6,  Cornwall  6*3  ;  and  for  women,  Monmouth  8*9,  North  Widee  7*8, 
Soath  Wales  7*5,  StaflbrdshiTe  6  9,  Durham  6  8,  Uncashire  6  6,  Cornwall 
6  5  per  cent.  In  Scotland  the  proporti  n  in  1895  was  2  '63  per  cent,  of  men  and 
4*26  of  women.  In  1857  the  proportion  was  12-11  per  cent,  nialis  to  24*66 
females.  In  Kincardine  in  1895  all  males  and  99  48  per  cent,  of  females,  in 
Peehle8allnialesand9778  per  «ent.  of  females,  in  Kinross  all  males  and 
94-59  per  cent  of  females,  in  Selkirk  all  females  and  99 '40  per  cent  of  males 
signed  their  names.  The  counties  whi-re  the  proportion  signing  by  mark  was 
greatest  were  Inverness  11-82  |>er  cent,  of  males  an «i  20*79  of  females,  and 
Sutherland  10*77  percent  of  males  and  9  23  of  females.  In  Ireland  the 
proportion  unaMe  to  sign  the  marriage  rei- inter  in  1896  was  16  1  men  and 
14'5  women.  In  1874  the  proportion  was  301  men  and  364  women  The 
proportions  varied  in  the  varioas  provinces  from  13*8  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  107  p^r  cent,  of  the  women  in  Leinat-r  to  23  2  [wr  «ent  of  the  men  and 
18  4  per  cent  of  the  women  in  ''onnaui^ht 

The  hij^hest  pdu«ation  Is  provided  for  in  Or  at  Rritain  and  Ireland  by  a 
number  of  universities  and  detai-hed  colle>rc8.  W  th  the»^xrei>tion  of  Oxford, 
Cam^md^re,  Dnrhara,  Owens  (%'llrgH.  th^  Scot  h  Universiti.-s,  and  Trinity 
and  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  nust  of  the  other  institutions  have  Km n 
fonti«led  within  the  la-*t  ten  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics 
in  moat  cases  for  the  last  term  of  1897  :-^ 
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England  and 
Wales. 

UhiversUiea  .-* — 
Oxford*  . 
Cambridge'     . 
Durham . 
Colleffea : — 
Aberystwith    . 
Bangor   . 
Manchester*    . 
Newcastle* 
Nottingham'  . 
Sheffield" .       . 
Birmingham*  . 
BristoF  . 
Cardiff'  . 
Lampeter 
Leeds*     . 
Liverpool' 
London : — 

Univer«*ity'* . 

King's*®       . 


23 

19 

1 


Te»ch- 

I 

No.  of 

Teach- 

i«R 

StQdenti 

"^ 

Col- 

ing 

Student! 

SUfT 

: 

logea 

Stair 

t 

Scotland. 

Universities : — 

96 

125 

18 

3,408 

2,929 

171 

Aberdeen 

1 

54 

765 

Edinburgh 
1  Glasgow 
'St.  Andrews 

1 
1 
2 

100 

101 

32 

2,813 

1,789 

236 

31 

33 

101 

378 

267 

1,186 

Colleges  ;— 
Glasgowi*  .       . 
Dundee!'    .       . 

1 

1 

62 
24 

3,408 
175 

67 

1,788 

61 
62 

1,877 
360 

Irblakd. 

62 

964 

University : — 

66 

683 

Dublin  . 

1 

61 

1,100 

38 

1,730 

Colleges:^ 

9 

121 

Queen's,  Belfast 

1 

24 

343 

90 

1,081 

„       Cork. 

1 

23 

206 

68 
47 

480 
1,100 

„      Galway 
Total  United 

1 

1 

16 

105 

166 

4,256 

Kingdom    . 

69 

l,f82 

33,559  1 

1  OweuB  College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds,  are  associated  together  as  the  Victoria  University:  and  the  Welsh  ooUcm  at 
Aberystwith,  Bangor,iandCardifr.  as  the  University  of  Wales.  ^  Undergraduates.  Attmocd 
In  1896  there  were  881  matrioalatlons ;  at  Gamhrldge,  In  1887.  887.  >  Indading  stveolag 
students.  *  The  ('oUege  of  Sdencr-  has  46  teachers  and  1,568  students  (1*112  eveniniO ; 
the  College  of  Medicine  has  21  teachers  and  220  students :  boti  colleges  are  cnnne  ted  with 
Durham  University.  *  Including  92  evening  students.  *  Including  «61  evening  stiideots. 
f  Including  278  evening  students.  8  Inclnding  860  evening  students.  S.Kxohulve  of  school ; 
the  figures  are  fi»r  1896.  ^0  Inclnding  2,468  evening  students,  247  correRpondenoe  stuftents, 
and  school  with  178  pupils,  u  including  in  staff  18  trade  instructors,  and  in  stu^fents 
8,122  evening  students.  ^9  Connected  with  the  College  Is  a  technical  institute,  with  26 
lecturers  andf  700  students. 

London  University  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  power  to  grant  degrees 
to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations:  in  1897  it  had  79  examiners, 
and  in  1896,  6,117  candidates  underwent  its  varions  examinations.  The  Boyal 
University  of  Ireland  holds  a  similar  position  in  Ireland  :  in  1897  it  hail  46 
examiners ;  in  1897,  out  of  2,777  wno  entered  its  various  examinations, 
1,752  passed.  The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  includes,  besides  University 
College,  Dublin,  seven  other  Catholic  colleges.  It  grants  degrees  in  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  sends  np  its  students  for  otlier  degrees  to  the  examinations 
of  the  Royal  University. 

For  medical  education,  besides  the  faculties  attached  to  some  of  the 
universities  and  colleges,  there  are  medical  schools  attached  to  the  hospitals  of 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  In  a  few  of  the  colleffes  female  atndents 
are  admitted.  There  are,  besides,  several  university  coUeges  for  ladies : — 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  a  staff  of  15,  and  166  students  in  1897  ;  Oirton 
College,  Cambridge,  with  6  resident  and  32  outside  lecturers,  and  108  students  ; 
and  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Oxford,  the  former  with  48  students 
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and  the  latter  witb  71  stadenta.  There  is  a  similar  College  (Bedford)  for  ladies 
in  London  with  23  lecturers  and  192  stadents,  and  another  in  Edinhar^. 
The  Royal  HoUoway  College  (for  ladies)  at  Egham,  Surrey,  has  19  pix>fe8SorB 
and  lecturers,  5  teachers,  and  111  students  in  residence. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  has  a  Central  College 
with  28  professors,  teachers,  fcc,  and  252  day-students  in  1898  ;  an  Interme- 
diate College  with  29  professors,  &o.,  and  1,188  students  (1,000  erening). 
There  is  nhio  a  School  of  Technical  Art  with  5  teachers  and  118  students, 
and  a  Leather  Trades  School  with  14  teachers  and  200  students. 

Middle-class  education  in  England  is  entirely  unorganised,  and  is  mainly 
left  to  priyate  enterprise ;  no  complete,  trustworthy  statistics  are  availahle. 
There  are  a  number  of  endowed  public  and  grammar  schools ;  but  over  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  Government  has  no  control  For  inspection  and 
examination  of  secondaiy  schools  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  there  is 
(1896),  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889,  an  Intermediate 
Education  Board  of  80  members,  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  the  Coun- 
ties and  County-Boroughs,  the  school  governing  bodies,  and  other  bodies  in- 
terested. Tiie  number  of  schools  under  the  BcNird  is  48,  with  3,401  pupils 
(1,918  boys  and  1,483  girls).  By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1889  rates  are  levied, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  available  for  the  endowment  of  Intermediate 
Schools,  and  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  pay  to  each  of  the  counties  and 
oounty-boronghs  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  provided  by  the  rates  within 
their  respective  areas.  The  Ezcheauer  contributions  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ciutoms  and  Excise)  Act  oi  1890  have  also  in  Wales  been  almost 
entirely  applied  to  Intermediate  Education. 

In  Scotland,  the  burgh  schools  of  various  names,  grammar  schools,  high 
schools.  Ice.,  are  administered  by  the  school  boards.  There  are  also  endowed 
schools  and  schools  under  private  management  which  give  secondanr  educa- 
tion. In  1897  77  schools  were  under  inspection,  81  of  them  being  under  school 
boards,  25  endowed  schools,  and  the  remainder  under  private  management. 
There  were  16,378  candidates  for  leaving  certificates,  5,111  being  fit>m  73 
higher  class  schools,  and  the  remainder  from  higher  departments  of  state-aided 
schools.  The  total  receipts  of  the  27  higher  class  public  schools  in  the  year  ended 
15  May,  1896,  amounted  to  98,153Z.;  this  included  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees  (32,727Z,),  loans  (22,400Z.)  and  contributions  from  burgh  or  other 
funds.  The  grant  for  secondary  education  in  1896-97  amounted  to  56,000Z., 
expended  mainly  in  subsidies,  bursaries,  and  capitation  jmrnts. 

For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate  Education  Board,  with  a  yearly 
income  of  35,6902.  in  1896,  besides  local  taxation  revenues,  amountmg  to 
47,2302.  Its  functions  are  to  examine  all  candidates  who  present  themselves. 
In  1896  8,711  students  (6,503  boys  and  2,208  girls)  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  as  compared  with  8,323  in  the  previous  year,  and  6,952  in 
1881.  In  1896  results  fees,  amounting  to  52,7822.,  were  paid  to  the  managers 
of  362  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department  there  were 
in  1895,  in  addition  to  classes  in  ordinary  schools  for  science  and  art  education, 
2,673  science  schools,  with  193,404  pupils.  The  number  of  art  schools  and 
claaMs  was  1,853,  and  the  number  of  students  136,768.  The  Parliamentary 
vote  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  1896-97  was  754,7952.,  against 
64,6752.  for  1856-57. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  and  subsecment  amending  Acts 
DOW  regulate  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales.  The  central 
administrative  authority  resides  in  the  Education  Department  or  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  consisting  of  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  with  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  as  President,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy 
CouneQ  as  Vice-President  who  represents  the  department  in  the  House  of 
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C!ommons.  Sufficient  school  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  every 
district  for  all  the  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  The 
boroughs  and  parishes  are,  unless  the  educational  requirements  are  otherwise 
supplied,  formed  or  grouped  into  school  districts  each  with  its  elected  school 
board  which  may  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In  boroughs 
and  parishes  where  school  ooards  are  not  required  school  attendance  committees 
are  appointed.  On  April  1,  1897,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  2,493 
school  boards  embracing  a  population  of  19,874,959,  and  788  school  attend- 
ance committees  embracing  a  population  of  9,127,566.  In  board  schools 
unsectariau  religious  instruction  is  given  ;  in  voluntary  schools  sectarian  doc- 
trines may  be  inculcated.  There  are  7  standards  and  each  pupil  should  pass 
one  standard  every  year.  The  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  scnool 
attendance  is  11.  A  "code"  providing  in  detail  for  the  regulation  of 
schools  is  annually  prepared  by  the  department  and  submitted  to  Parliament 
In  1891,  by  a  fee  grant  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  between  3  and 
15  years  of  age  in  average  attendance,  education  was  rendered  practically  free 
in  England  and  Wales.  By  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  an  annual  grant 
of  five  shillings  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  is  available  for  necessitoos 
voluntary  schools,  and  provision  is  made  for  associations  -of  such  schools,  the 
governing  bodies  of  which  will  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department)  distribute  this  grant  to  the  associated  schools.  An  amending 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  the  same  year  increases  the  amount  of  grant 
payable  to  school  boards. 

The  following  table  includes  the  total  number  of  Voluntary  and  Board 
day-schools  under  inspection  during  the  last  5  years  ; — 


Tears  ended 

Schools 

August  81 

Inspected 

1892 

19,516 

1893 

19,677 

1894 

19,709 

1896 

19,789 

1896 

19,848 

5,692,975 
5,762,617 
5,832,944 
5,937,288 
6,072,374 


Average 
Attendance 


3,870,774 
4,100,030 
4,225,834 
4,325,030 
4,422,911 


Children  on 

bchool 
Registers 


5,006,979 
5,126.373 
5,198,741 
5,299,469 
6,422,989 


On  August  31,  1896,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  5,432  Board 
Schools  with  average  attendance  of  1,966,992  pupils ;  11,804  National  Society 
Schools  with  1,871,653  pupils  ;  463  Wesleyan  with  126,998  pupils ;  998  Roman 
Catholic  with  285,605  pupils;  1,151  British,  Undenominational,  and  others 
with  282,763  pupils.  In  the  same  year  there  were  66,712  certificated  teachers, 
25,393  assistant  teachers,  33,629  pupil  teachers.  In  1896  there  were  44 
residential  training  colleges  with  3,492  students,  and  14  day  training  coUeces 
with  814  students.  The  School  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Education  Department 

By  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment was  instituted,  "and  each  burgh  and  parish  or  group  of  parishes  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  school  board  to  administer  both  elementary  and  middle-class 
schools,  and  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age. 
In  1889,  by  a  capitation  grant,  education  was  made  free  for  the  compulsory 
standards  ;  in  1891  an  age  limit,  5  to  14,  was  introduced.  In  1897  provi- 
sion was  made  for  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary  schools.  The  following  table 
includes  the  total  number  of  day  schools  inspected  in  Scotland  during  the 
last  5  years : — 
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1        Teara  ended 
1        80  September 

SohoolB 
Inapeotod 

Afioomnu>d*tion 

Average 

Children  on 

School 

Regieters 

1892 
1    1893 

1894 
,    1895 

1896 

3,030 
3,004 
3,054 
3,034 
3,083 

736,511 
737,797 
770.244 
789,126 
824,448 

538,678 
542,851 
567,442 
575.305 
592,934 

666.992 
664,838 
686,335 
692,202 
709,478 

In  1896  there  were,  in  all,  3,120  schools,  of  which  2,730  were  public 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  519,980  pupils  ;  37  Church  of  Scotlaind 
with  5,187  pupils  ;  9  Free  Church  with  3,561  pupils ;  71  Episcopal  with 
11,521  pupils ;  183  Roman  Catholic  with  49,932  pupils,  and  90  Undenomi- 
national with  11,387  pupils.  In  the  same  year  there  were  9,492  certificated 
teachers,  1,913  assistant  teachers,  and  4,230  pupil  teachers.  In  1897  there 
were  8  training  colleges  with  963  students. 

Elementaiy  education  in  Ireland,  since  1845,  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  body  of  '  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.'  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  five  years  : — 


Year  ended 
Dec  31 

Schools  in 
Operation 

Average  on 
BoUa 

815,972 
832,545 
832,821 
826,046 
815,248 

Avenge 
Attendance 

Pupila 
Examined 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

8,403 
8,459 
8,605 
8,557 
8,606 

495,264 
627,060 
625,547 
519,515 
534,957 

533,017 
555,268 
567,477 
561,247 
578,012 

In  1896,  8,178  of  the  schools  were  free.  Of-  8,585  schools,  3,337  were 
mixed  fioman  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  3,872  were  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
1,376  were  Protestant.  On  December  31,  1896,  there  were  8,378  teachers  and 
3,622  assistants,  with  751  students  in  the  5  training  colleges. 

The  sums  expended  in  Great  Britain  from  Parliamentary  grants  for  primary 
schools^  and  in  Ireland  from  Parliamentary  grants  and  rates,  amounted  in 
five  years  to  : — 


1         ^898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1697 

England 
Scotland     . 
1  Gt  Britain  (var.) 
Ireland 

£ 

5,662,139 
872,924 
471,848 

1,108,753 

£ 

5,989,658 
886,710 
491,678 

1,194,129 

£ 

6,226,805 
948,405 
515,047 

1,220,656 

6.514,955 

1,004,113 

606,033 

1,275,986 

£ 

6,820,062 

1,042,690 

544,245 

1,331,426 

1  United  Kingdom 

8,105,664   8,562,176 

8,910,913 

9,301,086 

9,738,423 

In  addition  to  the  grant  these  schools  derive  an  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  local  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources.  The 
total  income  of  the  school  boards  in  England  and  Wales  in  1896  was 
10,447,970Z.  ;  in  Scotland  (including  higher  class  schools),  2,348,6642.;  and  in 
Ireland  that  of  the  schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
was  1,828,562;. 
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Justice  and  Crime* 

Enoland   and   Walsb. 
The  principal  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  T)etty  sessional 
courts,  Uie  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  ana  terminer  and 
^1  deliveiy,  more  popularly  known  as  'assizes/  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court     Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  court 
house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  or  an^  metro- 
politan or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  in 
a  court  house,  constitute  a  peUy  sessional  court.    The  courts  of  ouarter  sessions 
ate  held  four  times  a  year  oy  the  justices  of  the  county.     Similar  courts  can 
be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called  'general  sessions.'    Two  iustices 
constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger  number  attend.     Certain  boroughs  have 
a  court  of  (juarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge. 
The  assize  courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  yarious  towns  throughout  uie 
oountry  by  '  commissioners '  nominated  by  the  Crown.     These  commissioners 
are  genenUIy  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  I)iyision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
but  sometimes  Queen's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.     The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.     The  Central  Criminal  Court  is  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London  and  a  large 
surrounding  district.    The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.     The  Recorder  and  the  Common  Seijeant, 
and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  joined  by  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  more  serious  cases  are 
reserved.      A  petty  sessional  court  deals  summarily  with  minor  offences. 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  by  a  petty  sessional 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.     To  every  sessions, 
assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  sheriff  cites  24 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  23  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand  jury.     The  grand  jury  examines  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  accused  person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they  think  a  prima  facie  case  for  trial  is  made  out 
they  endorse  the  bill  '  a  true  bill.'    All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which 
come  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a 
petty  jury  of  twelve  men.     Except  on  some  highly  technical  point  of  procedure 
there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases.     No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  '  not  guilty. '    On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  Reserved.     This  Court  is  formed  by  five  or  more  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment.     The  only  other 
method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  royal  prerogative, 
exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  which  a  sentence  can  be 
modified  or  annulled.     Nominally  all  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet  minister,  ex-officio  president 
of  theHouse  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  with  the  ministry)  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other 
judges  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  t>f  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  fre- 
quently,  as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or  in  the 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  more 
preside  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance.     It  is  the  only^mne^t^  court  in 
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cases  of  treason,  mnider,  robbeiy,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  ot  messengers, 
and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  puni^ment  than  imprisonment  is 
by  statnte  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;  ana  it  has  moreover  an  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by  common  law 
or  statute,  and  sach  as  have  never  previously  come  before  the  courts  and  are 
not  within  any  statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if 
the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  of  review  on  the 
merits.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  High  Court  the  accused  is,  under  the 
Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the 
sheriff  court,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be  wholly  or  in  part 
disposed  of  Ihere.  Boroup;n  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  petty  cases  occurrmg  within  the  burgh  or  county,  and  in  a  number  of 
minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 

iBJOJLSSf, 

In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are  first  brought  before  the  petty 
sessions  court,  which  must  consist  of  at  least  two  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace, 
one  of  whom  may  be  a  stipendiary — commonly  called  a  resident  magistrate. 
Then  if  the  charee  be  trifling  it  may  be  disposed  of,  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recomer's  court  (according 
as  it  is  in  a  Dorough  or  in  the  county),  provided  he  is  fined  more  than  twenty 
shillings  or  sentenced  to  a  longer  imprisonment  than  one  month  (Petty  Sessions 
Act,  sec  24).  If  the  charge  be  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  be 
dismissed  or  sent  for  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court,  or  to  the 
assizes,  as  in  England.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  quarter 
sessions  in  Ireland  and  in  England :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an 
unpaid  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they  are  presided  over 
by  a  paid  ofilcial,  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds 
the  court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  coimty,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court.  The 
assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes  the  trial  is  by 
jury  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under  the  Crimes  Act 
witnesses  and  persons  sosnected  of  cnme  may  be  interrogated  before  a  secret 
ocurt  of  inquiry ;  but  admissions  then  made  are  not  evidence  against  the 
persons  nuddng  them.  Prisonen  may  be  convicted  before  two  resident  magis- 
trates specially  appointed  to  hear  cases  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases 
where  tne  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  convicted  persons  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  comity  chairman  at  quarter  sessifyns. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicted,  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  five  years : — 

England  and  Wales. 


Tmt 

.OomniHte4forTrUl 

Oonvieted 

Mslea 

Femalea  . 

Total 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 

10,492 
10,648 
10,519 
10,t)18 
9,882 

1,724 

1,646 

1,636, 

1^602 

1,879 

12,216 

12,296 

12,155 

.       11,621 

ll,218:tizedbv 

9,607 

9,797 

9,634 

^    9,169 
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Seoiland. 

Year 

Committed  for  Trial 

Ck>nTict6d 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,871 
2,010 
1,984 
1,711 
1,781 

381 
384 
387 
316 
339 

2,252 
2,394 
2,871 
2,027 
2,120 

1,778 
1,908 
1,937 
1,652 
1,704        1 

Ireland. 


Committed  for  Trial 

Convicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1.761 
1,994 
2,026 
1,535 
1,754 

270 
245 
882 
240 
801 

2,031 
2,289 
2,408 
1,765 
2,055 

1,196 
1,878 
1,469 
1,096 
1,310 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  : — 


Year 

1 

England 
and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Year 

England 
and 
Wales 

Scotland 

13,831 
13,187 
13,141 

1     1880 
1890 
1893 

31,488 
39,221 
41,164 

8,484 
4,103 
4,488 

12,579 
13,921 
13,463 

1894 
1895 
1896 

40,609 
40,966 
41,560 

4,625 
4,583 
4,598 

Paaperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  in 
their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  tbroueh  Boards  of 
Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Wales,  inciuiOng  the  Me- 
tropolis and  the  municipal  Iwroughs,  are  divided  into  650  poor  law  unions,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  elected  a  &>ard  of  Guardians.  In  some  cases  the  union 
consists  of  only  one  parish  ;  in  others  several  are  included  according  to  popula- 
tion. In  urban  distiicts  and  in  the  Metropolis  ^ardians  are  separately  elected, 
but  in  rural  districts  the  rural  district  councillors  act  as  guardians  for  the 
parishes  they  represent  on  the  district  council.  Guardians  are  elected  on  the 
same  |iopular  franchise  as  district  councillors.  In  every  civil  parish  overseers 
are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the  poor  rate.  In  urban 
districts,  which  include  boroughs,  the  local  authority  raise  and  collect  rates 
for  local  government  purposes,  but  in  rural  districts  and  rural  parishes  Uie 
funds  for  this  purpose  are,  as  a  general  rule,  taken  from  the  poor-rate. 

The  foUowmg  table  shows  the  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
for  the  last  live  years  (ended  March  25  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  14 
for  Scotland).  For  Scotland,  the  amount  in  1894-96  include  expenditure  on 
buildings,  but  not  that  from  loans  : —  Digitized  byCiOOQlC 
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Tor 

EngUnd  ft  Wales 

ScotUnd 

Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18^ 

8,847,678 

912,838 

1,054,400 

10,814,916 

1893 

9,217,514 

926,544 

1,037,998 

11,182,051 

1894 

9,678,505 

956,815 

1,045,270 

11,657,778 

1895 

9,866,605 

994,014 

1,049,705 

11,910,824 

1896 

10,215,974 

1,037.981 

1,056,276 

12,810,180 

The  number  of  panpera,  ezclnsive  of  yagrants  and  '  casnal  poor '  in  receipt 
of  relief  in  the  seyeral  uniona  and  parishes  of  England  ana  Wales  was  as 
follows  on  January  1  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Jaanaiyl 

1 

Namber 
of  Union* 

and 
Ftftehei 

Adnit 

Able-bodied 

Panpera 

All  other 
Pftnpeia 

Total 

1898 
1            1894 
1            1895 
'           1896 
1           1897 

649 
649 
649 
649 
650 

107,178 
116,478 
114,415 
112,379 
108,827 

669,280 
695,963 
708,016 
714,888 
715,585 

776,458 
812,441 
817,481 
827,217 
824,362 

The  number  of  registered  paujpers  and  their  dependents,  ezclusiye  of  casual 
poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  in  parishes  of  Scotland  on  January  14  of 
the  last  five  years,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Dependents 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  and 
the  total— mcluding  others  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums — m  receipt 
of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  January  in  each 
of  the  last  fire  years  : — 


Tear 
(Jsnoary) 

1 

Indoor  Flaapen 

Outdoor  Fsnpers 

Total 
including  Asylums 

{       1893 
t       1894 
1895 
1       1896 
,       1897 

42,756 
48,685 
42,899 
42,195 
42,670 

59,001 
59,170 
57,005 
55,019 
54,767 

102,865 

104,031 

101,071 

98,627 

98,882 
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Finance. 

I.  Ejsyenue  and  Expenditu&e. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  Imperial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1880,  1890,  and  the 
four  years  ended  March  31,  1897  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31 


1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 


Rbvbhub 


Estimated 
in  the 
Budgets 


81,161,000 
86,160,000 
91,640,000 
94,176,000 
96,162,000 
100,480,000 


Actual  Receipts 

Into  the 

Bzchequer 


£ 
79,344,098 
89,304,816 
91,133,410 
94,683,762 
101,973,829 
103,949,886 


Mope(  +  i 

orleflB(-) 

than  BBtimates 


£ 
-1,816,902 
+  8,164,816 
-  606,690 
+  608,762 
+  6,811,829 
+  3,469,886 


Tear  ended 
March  81 

BXPSHDITUUK 

1 

Budget  and 
Supplementary 

Actual  Pay- 
ments out  of 
the  Exchequer 

More  (  +  ) 

orless(-) 

than  Estimates 

1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

£ 
84,106,871 
86,723,168 
92,056,068 
94,637,686 
98,498,496 
102,824,921 

£ 
82,184,797 
86,083,314 
91,302,846 
93,918,421 
97,764,367 
101,476,669 

£ 
-1,921,074 

-  639,864 

-  763,222 

-  619,264 

-  784,139 

-  848,262 

The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880,  1890,  and  the  last  four  years : — 


Tear 
Ended  March  31 

Surplus  (  +  ) 
orDeficlt(-) 

Tear 
Ended  March  81 

Surplus  (  +  ) 
orDeflclt(-) 

1880 
1890 
1894 

£ 
-2,840,699 
+  8,221,002 
-     169,436 

1896 
1896 
1897 

+    766,341 
+  4,209,472 
+  2,473,216 

The  Imperial  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under 
the  first  seven  heads  of  the  following  table),  which  in  1 896-97 
produced  85,974,000^.,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  re- 
mainder is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below  (vwh^xii.). 
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\ 

Ymr  ending  M&reh  81, 1897. 

Budget 
Estiinate 

SonroeBofRKTsiruK 

NetBMdpts 

Bzchequeri 
Receipts 

1897-M 

i  Cnstoms — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

11,018,048 

Tea  .... 

8,799,872 

! 

Rum 

2,111,297 

Brandy     . 

1,808,617 

Other  spirits 

908,278 

'                    i 

Wine 

1,296,181 

1 

Currants   . 

117,266 

CoflTee 

172,888 

Raisins 

2U.089 

Other  articles    . 

880,661 

Q1  attft  1  Q1 

t%t    OC^    AAA 

21,600,000 

ii.  Excise- 

>3si,/00,lol  ;£A,AV9,vw 

Spirits 

16,018,412 

10,901,094 

Licence  duties  . 

240,866 

Railways  . 

272,188 

Other  sources    . 

7,641 

27,486,096 

27,460,000 

27,760.000 

iii.  Estate,  4c.,  duties- 

Estate  duty 

7,159,681' 

Temporary  estate  duty 

107,607' 

Probate  duty     . 

68,922* 

Legacy  duty 

2,646,497 

Succession  duty 

828,683 

Corporation  duty 

40,189 

10,741,879 

10,880,000 

9,700,000 

iv.  Stamps  (excluding  Fee 
Stamps,  &c,;— 

Deeds        .        .        . 

8,905,787 

Receipts    . 

1,806,825 

1 

Bills  of  exchange 

668,436 

Patent  medicines 

264,726 

1 

Licences,  kc.     . 

166,896 

Companies'  capital  duty 
Bonds  to  bearer 

861,667 

146,406 

Insurances 

216,664 

Other  sources    . 

286,649 

7,811,446 

7,350,000     7,000,000 

V.    Tjand  Tax    . 

— 

916,445 

920.000        900,000 

vi.  House  Duty . 

— 

1,513,484 

1,510,000     1,500,000 

vii  Income    and    Property 

1 

Tax  .                 .        , 

— 

16,901,841 

16,650,000  16,900,000 

Total  Produce  of  Taxes  . 

86,085,272 

85,974,000  85,260,000 

1897  ^^^  ***  '*^"*^*  •ctnally  paid  into  the  Bzehequer  between  April  1, 1896,  end  March  81, 


'  Ob  property  of  persons  dying  after  August  1, 18M. 
s  On  property  of  persons  dying  before  August  S,  1894. 
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1 

Sources  of  Rbvenvk 

Tear  ending  Maroh  81, 1897 

Budget 
EeUniste 
1897-98 

Net  Receipte 

Bxoheqneri 
Receipts 

viii.  PoBt  Office, 
ix.  Telegraph  service 
z.  Crown  Ijands 

xi.  Interest  on  Suez  Canal 

Shares 
xii.  Miscellaneous — 

Fee  Stamps 

Mint 

Bank  of  England 

Various     . 

£ 

£ 

11,876.656 

2,922,449 

420,403 

694,075 
2,089,814 

£ 

11,860,000 

2,910,000 

415,000 

694,075 

904,481 
715,735 
175,638 
300,955 

£ 

12,210,000 

2,960,000 

415,000 

750,000 

2,096,809 

1,776,000  I 

Total  non-tax  Revenue .           —        | 

18,003,397 

17,975,884 

18,110,000 

Total  Revenue 

1 

1 

104,088,669 

103,949,884 

108,860,000 

JL  That  Is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  Bxchequer  between  April  1,  1896,  and  March  31, 
1897. 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categories  :  (1)  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  26,643,000/.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt;  (2)  the  Army  and  Navy  Supply  Services, 
40,440,000/.;  and  (3)  the  Civil  and  Miscellaneous  Services, 
including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  34^394,000/.,  for 
1896-97. 


Year  ending 

MarehSl,1897 

Budget  Eetl. 
mate  lb97>98 

1 

! 

i.  National  Debt  Services  : — 

£ 

1                         i 

£            !            £ 

Interest  of  Funded  Debt  . 
Terminable  Annuities 
Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt 
Management  of  Debt 
New  Sinking  Fund  . 

16,108,087 

7,149,743 

112.534 

175,692 

1,453,994 

1 
1 

1 

ii.  Other  Consolidated    Fund 
Services : — 

.25,000,000 

25,000,000 

Civil  List 

Annuities  and  Pensions    . 

407,579 
296,261 
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Tear  ending  March  81, 1897 

Budget  Brti. 
mate  1897-98 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Salaries,  &c.      .         .        . 
Courts  of  Justice 
Miacellaneoas 

78,941 
513,650 
346,436 

1,642,867 

1 
1,650,000 

Total  Conaolidated  Fund 
Services    . 

18,269,800 

26,642,867 

26,650,000 

iii  Aimy        .... 

1 

Ordnance  Factories   . 

200 

18,270,000 
22,170,000 

18,341,000 
22,338,000 

iv.  Navy          .... 

^ 

V.  avil  Services    . 

— 

20,045,000 

20,895,000 

\±  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 

2,716,000 

2,762,000    1 

vii.  Post  Office 

— 

7,150,000   ^ 

7,577.000 

riii.  Telegraph  Service      . 

— 

2,961,000 

8,178,000    1 

ix.  Packet  Service  . 

— 

728,000 

750,000 

Egyptian      Government 
(Grant  in  Aid) 



798,802 

— 

Total  Supply  Services   . 

74,838,802 

75,891,000 

Total  Expenditure 

101.476,669 

102,541,000 

1 

Surplus  Income    . 

2,478,216 

503,000 

T1i6  ezcheqaer  Issues  Tor  1896-97  sliown  above  are  those  vitli  whicli  the  Tsrious  depart- 
meptiwere  snpi'lied  to  meet  all  requirements,  whether  original  or  supplementary;  the 
estimates  for  1897 >98.  shown  in  the  table  and  in  the  details  given  below,  are  the  original 
(esdutive  of  supplementary)  estimates. 

FuBTHEB  Details  of  the  Bttdoet. 

Army, — The  net  cost  of  the  British  army,  according  to  the  original  estimates 
forl897-98,  is  18,140,5002.  Including  appropriations  in  aid,  amounting  to 
3,021,922/.,  the  gross  estimate  was  21,162,422/.  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  estimate*  for  1897-98,  as  compared  with  those  for  1896-97  :— 

Armt  Estimates. 


I.  Effective  Services  :—  1896-97 

Begular  farces  and  army  reserve :  £ 

General  staff  and  regimental  pay,  &c.      .  5,050,660 

Chaplains' department  .  60,140 

Staff  of  military  prisons,  &c.  30,300 

Army  reserve 719,000 

Medical  ^sUMblishmerUs  294,800 

Digitized  by 


1897-98 

£ 

5,134,000 

60,800 

30,000 

713,000 

^  295,800 
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1896-97 
£ 
Auxiliary  forces : 

Militia 648,000 

Yeomanry  cavalry          ....  78,000 

Volunteer  corps 624,600 

CommissaruU : 

Trans^rt  and  remounts         .        .        .  660,200 

Provisions,  forage,  &c 2,619,900 

Clothing 858,600 

Warlike  and  other  stores        .        .  2,122,800 

WorkSf  buildingst  <te. ,  toilh  superintending  1, 007, 700 

Various: 

Military  education         ....  119,900 

Miscellaneous  services    ....  51,400 

War  Office 268,900 

Total  effective  services        .        .  14,994,300 


II.  Non-Eppective  Services  ;— 

Officers^  Ac  : 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services 
Halfpay        .... 
Retired  pay  and  gratuities 
Widows'  pensions  and  allowances 
Pensions  for  wounds 
Retired  allowances,  auxiliary  forces 


Non-commissianed  officers  and  men^  dsc.  . 
In-pensions    .... 
Out-pensions.         .        . 
Rewards  for  distinguished  services . 
Widows'  pensions,  &c.    . 
Superannuation  allowances,  &c. 

Total  non-effective  services 


9,680 

78,280 

1,253,958 

182,814 

11,274 

81,244 


32,780 

1,316,080 

5,180 

3,810 

172,800 


3,047,800 


Total  effective  and  non-effective  services      1 8, 042, 100 
Net  Increase,  1897-98         ...  — 


1897-98 
£ 

668,000 

76,000 

627,200 


639,000 
2,668,400 

894,000 
2,069,200 
1,016,400 


118,600 

64,800 

248,600 

16,083,800 


9,060 

72,960 

1,272,790 

134,685 

10,664 

28,671 


32,880 
1,310,420 
6,050 
4,260  , 
175,800  I 


3,056,700 


18,140,500 


98,400 


Navy. — The  net  cost  of  the  Navy,  according  to  the  original  estimates  for 
1897-98,  is  21,838,000/.  Including  appropriations  in  aid,  amounting  to 
942,473/.,  the  gross  estimate  was  22,780,473/.  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  estimates  for  1897-98,'  as  compared  with  those  for  1896-97  : — 
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I.  Effbotitb  Sbbviciw. 

1896-97 

1897-98 
£ 

Wages  of  Officers  and  Seal 
Victualling  and  Clothing 
Medical  Es^blishments 
Martial  Law    . 
Educational  Services 
Scientific  Services    . 
Boyal  Naval  Reserves 
Shipbuilding,  Repairs,  &c 
Naval  Armaments   . 
Works,  Bmldings,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  Services 
Admiralty  Office 

mem 

indR 

oyal 

Marines 

4,419,800 

1,869,600 

166,200 

10,600 

81,300 

68,300 

229,800 

9,741,000 

2,648,200 

618,400 

189,200 

286,800 

19,669,200 

4.696.000 

1,384,600 

161,400 

10,600 

85,600 

66,700 

249,900 

9,230,000 

2,676,000 

648,800 

19.5,400 

248,600 

Total  effective  services    . 

19,647,600 

II.  Non-Efpbctive  Services. 

Half.pay,  Reserved,  and  Retired  Pay 

Naval  Pensions,  kc 

Civil  Pensions,  &c 

749,000 

1,080,100 

324,400 

749,600 

1,068,200 

827,400 

Total  non-effective  services    . 

2,103,600 

2,180,100 

Ill   Extra  Colonial  Estimate. 

Additional  Annuity,  for  s 
waters 

ervice 

in  Australasian 

60,300 

60,300 

Grand  total 21,828,000    21,838,000 

'  Net  Increase,  1897-98 ....  —  16,000 

Civil  Services. —-The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  original  Civil  Service 
estimates  (net)  for  1897-98,  showing  the  more  important  items  of  ex- 
penditure : — 


I.  Public  Works  and  Build- 

ings   ,.,        .  1,861,810 

II.  Salaries,  Ac,  Civil  De- 
partments : 

U.  E.  and  England  . 
Scotland  . 
Ireland    . 


Total 


1,864,966 

69,986 

261,032 

2,186,933 


III.  Law  and  Justice  : 
U.  K.  and  England  :— 

Sap.  Coort  of  Judicature  324,461 

County  Courts  28,071 

Police          .         .  66,107 

Prisons,  Eng.  and  Col.  600,851 


£ 
266,130 
168,208 


Reformatories,  Great  Brit. 
Other  expenses 

Scotland :  ~ 
Courts  of  Justice,  &c.  92,630 

Prisons    ....        82,277 
Other  expenses  .        47,311 

Ireland : — 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  112, 768 


Land  Commission 
County  Court  Officers,  &c. 
Police  and  Constabulary 
Prisons    . 

Reformatories,  &c.    . 
Other  expenses 


Total 
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IV.  JBdtLcation,  Science  and 

AH: 
U.  K.  and  England  :— 

Public  Education 

Science  and  ArtDept 

British  Museum 

National  Galleries    . 

Colleges,  &c.,  Grt.  Brit, 
and  Int.  Ed.  Wales 

Scientific  Investigation 
Scotland  :— 

Public  Education 

National  Gallery 
Ireland  : — 

Public  Education 

National  Gallery 

Queen's  Colleges,  &c. 


Total 


£ 
7,306,910 
.    809,992 
.   162,489 
.      19,047 

.    104,069 
.      27,984 

.  1,164,983 
3,400 

.1,180,291 
2,497 
6,975 

10,777,537 


y.  Foreign  and  Colonial 

Servieee :  £ 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  438,212 
Colonial,  ind.  S.  Africa  107,926 
Cyprus,  Uganda,  &c. 


her  services 

Total 

Vl.     Non'Sjfeetive      atid 
Charitable  Services  . 


201,468 
69,728 


817,329 

707,697 

VII.  Miscellaneous.  62,202 

Grand  Total  1897-98  .  20,167,968^ 
Grand  Total  1896-97  .  19,843,692 


Net  increase  1897-  98  .       324,276 


1  Bat  unappropriated  receipts  are  estimated  at  1,813,672L,  redncing  the  net  ezpenditnre 
for  1897-08  to  18,864,S96L 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  given,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Barracks  Act,  1890,  320,000/. ;  Telegraph  Acts, 
1892  and  1896,  188,000/.  ;  Uganda  KaUway  Act,  1896,  366,000/.  ;  Public 
Offices  (Acquisition  of  Site)  Act,  1896,  95,000/.  These  issues  were 
in  the  main  replaced  by  sums  borrowed  under  the  several  Acts,  and  paid 
into  the  Exchequer.  Under  the  Naval  Works  Act,  1896,  there  were  issues 
amounting  to  1,765,090/.  out  of  the  surplus  of  1896-96,  by  Act  retained  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  made  applicable  to  naval  works.  Besides  these  items, 
there  were  a  few  minor  receipts  into  and  iasues  from  the  Excheouer  axscouut ; 
which  is  also -swollen  by  cross  entries  in  respect  of  sums  borrowed  and  paid  off 
during  the  year.  The  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  April  1,1896,  was  8,976,201/. ; 
the  gross  receipts  into  the  Exchequer  u  the  year  1896-97  amounted  to 
117,496,291/.;  the  gross  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1896-97 
amounted  to  116,604,358/.,  leaving  a  balance  on  March  31, 1897,  of  9,867,134/. 


II.  Taxation. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year  ending        Tax       |       Annnal  Ex-       Year  ending ,      Tax      I      Annual  Bx-      I 
March  31         per  £     |  chequer  Receipt !     Marcli  81  per  £     !  chequer  Receipt 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Id. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
6rf. 


i. 

14,440,000 
12,700,000 
12,770,000 
13,250,000 
13,810,000 


1893 

1894 

1895' 

1896 

1897 


6c/. 
Id. 
U. 
%d. 
Sd. 


£ 
18,470,000 
15,200,000 
15,600,000 
16,100,000 
16,650,000 


1  In  1894-95  reltff  was  giv^i)  under  Schedule  A  (LundR  nnd  Houses)  and  to  small  in. 
coMies,  resaltinu  in  n  loss  to  ttie  revenue  uf  1,400,000/.  in  a  year. 
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.  The  gross  amonnt  of  the  annual  value  of  propeity  and  profits  assessed  to 
the  income  tax  in  the  year  ended  April  5,  1896,  in  the  united  Kingdom, 
was  709,651,556/.  ;  in  1871  it  was  465,594,366/.  Of  theamount  for  1896 
the  share  of  England  was  605,849,574/. ;  of  Scotland,  65,586,227/.  ;  of 
Ireland,  38,215,755/. 

The  real  property  so  assessed  in  the  last  four  years  was  distributed  as 
foUowB : — 


to  Income  Tax, 


,  r  England 
Total 


^  Scotland 
I  (^Ireland 


S  r  England 
g  -{  Scotland 
p[5  (^Ireland 

Total 


189S 

1894 

1895          1           1896           j 

£ 
40,804,619 
6,291,119 
9,894,202 

£ 
40,065,831 
6,251,898 
9,895,006 

£ 
39,680,346 
6,193,310 
9,895,405 

£ 
89,365,825 
6,147,882 
9,894,358 

66,989,940 

66,212,734 

131^860,499 

14,008,173 

3,767,312 

149,625,984 

65,769,061 

133,5nT890~ 

14,302,580 

3,831,176 

151,645,646 

55,408,066 

127,644,201 

i3,642,508 

3,692,281 

135,929,399 

14,594,540 

3,911,764 

144,878,990 

154,435,708 

The  annual  value  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  assessed  to 
income  tax  in  1896  was  36,461,469/. ;  mines  and  quarries,  13,428,757/. ;  gas- 
works, 5,959,432/.;  waterworks,  3,962,777/.;  canals,  inland  navi^tions,  &c. , 
3,561,088/. ;  other  public  concerns,  including  ironworks,  77,306,6/5/. 

In  accordance  with  Acts  passed  in  the  years  1888-94,  various  duties  are 
collected  for  local  authorities  by  Imperial  officers.  These  are :  (1)  the  duties 
on  local  taxation  licences ;  (2)  half  the  probate  duty  paid  on  the  property 
of  persons  who  died  before  August  2, 1894,  and  also  a  share  of  the  estate  duty 
paid  on  the  personal  property  of  persons  who  died  after  August  1,  1894,  such 
share  being  equivalent  to  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  net  value  of  the  property  on 
which  the  duty  was  leviable ;  (3)  the  additional  duties  of  6d.  per  ^illon  on 
spirits,  and  Sd,  per  36  gallons  on  beer.  The  net  receipts  of  these  duties  and 
the  payments  made  to  local  taxation  accounts  in  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1897,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Additional  Beer 
A  Spirit  Duty 

£ 
1,431,674 

Licences 
3,635,790 

Share  of  Pro- 
bate and 
Estate  Duties 

3,13M95 

2,514,483 
346,867 
271,871 

Total 

Net  receipts 

£ 
8,204,259 

Payments : 
Engknd 
ScoUand 
Irehmd 

Total  payments 

1,138,730 
162,685 
129,146 

3,337,726 
347,154 

6,990,939 
856,706 
401,017 

1,430,561 

3,684,880 

3,183,221 

8,248,662 

The  following  statement  (from  a  Return  of  June  29,  1897,  on  revenue  and 
expenditure — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — )  shows  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1897,  the  amount  contributed  by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  revenue  collected  by  Imperial  officers,  and^  the 
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expenditure  on  English,   Scottish,  and  Irish   services   met   out    of  such 
revenue : 


Imperial 

England 

Scotland 

Irela])d 

Totsl 

Exchequer  Revenue  :— 

Customs      .... 
1    Excise         .... 
1    Estate,  Ac.  duties 
1    Stamps       .... 

Land  tax  and  house  duty  . 

Income  tax 

125,000 
82,000 

238,000 

i, 
16,862,000 
20,680,000 
9,044,000 
6,422,000 
2,296,000 
14,856,000 

2,090,000 
8,796,000 
1,046,000 
562,000 
l.'t4,000 
1,680,000 

£ 

2,814,000 

8,009,000 

526,000 

296,000 

682,000 

21,266,000 
27,435.000 
10,741,000  ' 
7,812,000  : 
2.480,000  ; 
16.901,000 

Total  from  taxes 

890,000 

69,610,000 

9,258,000 

6,827,000 

86,085,000 

Post  office 

Telegraphs 

Crown  lands 

Interest,  Ac.       .       .       . 

Miscellaneous     . 

694,000 
1,088,000 

10,065,000 

2,471,000 

864,000 

787,000 

1,159,000 
295,000 
20,000 

87,0()b 

668,000 
156,000 
86,000 

132,000 

11,877,000 
2.922.000 
420.000  1 
<»4,000 
2,089,000  ' 

Total  non-tax  revenue    . 

1,777,000 

13,687,000 

1,561,000 

977,000 

18,002,000  1 

1        Total        .... 

2;i67,000 

88,297,000 

10,819,000 

7,804,000 

104.087.000  j 

Local  taxation  revenue  :— 
Customs      .... 
Excise         .... 
,    Estate,  Ac  duties 

52,000 

171,000 
4,195,000 
2,577,000 

20,000 
681,000 
816,000 

18,000 
182,000 
192,000 

209.000 
4,868.000 
8,187,000 

1       Total        .... 
Grand  total 

62,000 

6.948,000 

867,000 

842,000 

8,204,000 

2,219,000 

90,240,000 

11,686,000 

8,146,000 

112,291.000 

Expenditure  :— 
From  Exchequer  revenue. 
Debt,  Army,  Navy. 
Civil  government    . 
Collection  of  taxes  .       .  i 
Post  Office 
Egypt  (Grant  in  Aid)     . 

65,665,000 
2,879,000 

589,000 
799,000 

12,097,000 
2,125,000 
8,341,000 

1,983,000 

859,000 

1,081,000 

4,514  000 
282,000 
828,000 

66,656,000 

21,478,000 

2,716,000 

10.884.000 

709,000 

Total      .... 
From  local  taxation  rev.    . 

69,922,000 

2-^568,000 
6,991,000 

8,428,000 
857,000 

6,669,000 
401,000 

101,477.000 
8,249.000 

Grand  total     . 

69,922,000 

29,554,000 

4,280,000 

6,970,000 

100.7»,000 

III.  National  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  total  charge  for  interest  and  management  was  then  only 
a  little  over  4}  millions  sterling  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to 
9i  millions.  The  twenty-two  years*  warfare  with  France,  from  1798  to  1815, 
added  28  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  making  it  over 
82}  millions,  decreased  b^  slightly  more  than  a  million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of 
consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital 
of  the  debt  has  on  the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years 
of  the  Kussian  war.  The  annual  charge,  after  increasing  to  nearly  80  millions 
in  1888,  is  now  less  than  in  1857,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  by  8,550,0392. 
Moreover,  the  present  figure  (25,000,0002.)  includes  a  large  provision  for  re- 
payment of  the  capital  cf  the  debt,  amounting  in  1896-97  to  7.220,942;. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  debt  from  its  origin  to  the 
mr  1897.     Before  1835    however,  there  was  no  calculation  of  the  capital 
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value  of  terminable  annuities ;  strict  comparison  of  debt  prior  to  that  year 
is  therefore  misleading : — 


Periods 


National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1688 
'  Increase  during  William  IIL's  reign    . 

.  Debt  at  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702 

Increase  during  the  War   of  the  Spanish 

Snoceesion 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714 
Increase  during  his  reign     .... 

At  the  accession  of  George  It.,  1727     . 
Decrease  during  12  yearr  peace,  ending  1789 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War, 

1789 

Increase  during  the  war 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War^  1748  . 
Decrease  during  8  years'  peace 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 

War,  1766 

Increase  during  the  war 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763 . 
Decrease  during  12  years'  peace    . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 

1776 

Increase  during  tiie  war 

At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  1784 
Decrease  during  the  peace    . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War, 

1792 

Increase  during  the  war 


Prindpftl 


At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802 
Increase  during  war  with  Napileon 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1816  . 
Decrease  during  40  years 

At  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  1864 
Increase  during  the  war 


664,268 
12,102.962 


12,767,226 
28,408,286 


86,176,460 
16,676,887 


62,860,797 
6,236,914 


Annoal  Charge 


89,866 
1,175  469 


3,063,186 
(-)  823,607 


2,789,628 
708,744 


46,618,888 
29,198,249 


76,812,182 
1,287,107 


74,676,026 
68,141,024 


132,716,049 
6,873,288 


126,842,811 
116,220,334 


243,068,146 
8,399,724 


239,663,421 
297,989,687 


637,668,008 
823,386,041 


2,030,884 
1,184,881 


8,166,766 
412,199 


2,768,666 
2,279,167 


6,082,738 
829.214 


4,703,619 
4,837,737 


9,541,266 
109,077 


9,432,179 
10,836,872 


20,268,561 
12,877,067 


861,039,049   32,646,618 
91,966,600    4,930,416 


769,082,649 
39,026,173 


27,716,208 
884,886 
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Periods 

Principal       j  Annual  Charge 

Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  since  the  Crimean  War  . 

Debt  on  March  81,  1897       .... 

808,108,722 
167,335,048 

£ 

28,550,039 

3,550,039 

640,773,679 

26,000,000 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Gross  Liabilities 
and  the  Assets  of  the  State  on  March  81,  1897. 


Liabilities  : 

Funded  Debt 587,698,732 

Estimated  Capital  of  Terminable  Annuities  44,941,947 

Unfunded  Debt 8,138,000 


Other  Capital  Liabilities : 

Russian  Dutch  Loan  Act,  1891 
Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888    . 
Barracks  Act,  1890 
Telegraph  Act,  1892 
Uganda  Railway  Act,  1896 


Total  Gross  Liabilities 
Assets: 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value 
Other  Assets 


640,778,679 


379,672 
365,000 
2,267,054 
975,132 
149,310 


4,136,168 
644,909,847 


22,299,000 
970,905 


23,269,905 
Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 

Ireland 9,867,184 


The  whole  of  the  debt  is  about  65,000,000/.  less  than  the 
gross  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  income  tax, 
and  93,000,000/.  less  than  the  total  value  of  British  imports  and 
exports  for  1896.  It  is  about  16/.  3«.  lO^d.  per  head  of  the  present 
population,  and  the  annual  charge  is  12^.  6|(/.  per  head.  The 
national  wealth,  public  and  private,  of  the  United  Elingdom  was 
estimated  by  Sir  R.  Giffen  in  1885  at  10,037,436,000/. 


IV.  Local  Taxation. 

The  total  amount  raised  for  local  expenditure  was  as  follows  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  year  for  which  accounts  are 
published  : — 
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Rates 

Gu  and  Water  Undertakings 
Repayments  . 
Tolls,  Daes,  &c.     . 
Rents,  interest,  ke. 
Sales     .... 
'  Goyemment  oontributions 
Loans   .... 
MisceUaneons 


Total  receipts 


England  and 

Wales 

(1893-94) 


£ 

32,227,785 
7,835,392 
1,027,499 
4,993,035 
2,188,615 
518,685 
8,961,336 

13,407,795 
2,089,537 


Scotland 
(1893-94) 


£ 
3,892,789 
1,693,765 

1,113,709 

191,843 

27,899 

1,675,473 

2,061,307 

388,384 


72,750,479    ;  10,540,169 


Ireland 
0893-94) 


£ 
p  2,993,032 

454,634 
108,522 

400,004 
589,181 
201,529 


4,746,852 


The  chief  branches  of  local  expenditure  were  :— 


- 

EnK.Ar  Wales 
(1898-«4) 

Scotland 
(1898-94) 

Ireland 
(189»-94) 

By  Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for 

Police,  Sanitary  Works,  Ac.   . 
By  Unions  and  Parishes  for  Poor  Belief 
By  School  Boards        .... 
By  County,  Rural  Sanitaiy,  and  Road 

Authorities 

By  Harbour  Authorities 

Total  (including  other  expenditure) 

40,217,729 
9,673,605 
7,783,548 

8,100.897 
3,228,063 

4,927,778 

956,816 

1,906,844 

1,260,222 
1,037,986 

1,360,479 
1,127,077 

1,486,034 
445,245 

73,222,400 

10,872,381 

4,869,643 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1898,  was:  maintenance  account,  3,535,980^;  capital  ac- 
count, 5,300,7451.,  including  loans  (2,050,0002.)  to  local  authorities.  The 
amount  of  the  consolidated  stock  of  the  Council  March  31, 1897,  was  returned 
at  85,511,638/. 

Defence. 
I.  Abmy. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  armv  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  number  of  troops  as  well  ns  the  cost  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  sendee  in  detail,  has  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual  Tote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Parliament  exercises  another  important  means  of  control  over 
the  army— viz. ,  by  passins  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  an  Act  called 
the  *  Army  (Annual)  Bill,  investing  the  Crown  with  large  powers  to  make 
r^olations  for  the  good  government  of  the  army,  and  to  frame  the  Articles  of 
War,  which  form  the  military  code. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  assisted  by  Under-Secretaries  of 
State,  exercises  administrative  control  over  all  army  services,  and  the  heads  of 
the  principal  departments,  both  military  and  civil,  are  responsible  to  him  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  principal  military  departments  are  those  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Adjutant-GTeneral,  the  Quarter- Master-General, 
the  Inspector^General  of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance. 
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The  heads  of  these  departments  form  a  Board  under  the  presidencr^  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  report  on  proposals  for  the  estimates  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  lays  before  Parliament,  on  promotions  or  appointments  and 
other  matters.  With  the  Secretary  of  State  as  President,  and  with  snch 
additional  military  officers  as  may  be  summoned,  they  constitute  the  War 
Office  Consultative  Council. 

According  to  the  army  estimates  for  1897-98,  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  Kingdom— exclusive  of  India— during  the  year  ending  March  81, 1898, 
is  to  consist  of  7,814  commissioned  officers,  1,054  warrant  officers,  16,233 
sergeants,  3,788  drummers,  trumpeters,  &c.,  and  134,680  rank  and  file,  a  total 
of  163,569  men  of  all  ranks,  being  a  total  increase  of  7,395  over  the  previous 
year.  This  force  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following  staff,  regiments,  and 
miscellaneous  establishments : — 


Bntnohes  of  the  MUitary  Service. 

Offloere 

Non-oommta- 
sionedUiDcerB 
Dnunm8n,*e 

Bank  and 

;      pae 

General  and  Departmental  StAff. 

General  staff 

Army  accountants 

Chaplains'  department         .... 

Meoical  department 

Veterinary  department        .        .        .        . 

Total  staff 

Reoimbmts. 

Cavalry,  including  Life  and  Horse  Guards  . 

Royal  Artillery 

Royal  En^neers 

Infantry,  including  Foot  Guards 

Colonial  Corps 

Departmental  Corps 

Army  Service  Corps 

340 
209 

86 
595 

65 

128 

1 
6 

5 

1 

1,295 

135 

6 

551 
1,045 
595 
2,895 
208 
198 
246 

1,281 
2,255 
1,283 
6,768 

463 
1,381 

760 

11,487 
23,823 
6,697 
81,740 
5,882 
3,140 
2,805 

Total  regiments  ^     , 

5,733 

14,191 

134,524 

Staff  of  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 

598 

6,190 

20 

Miscellaneous  Establishments. 

Instruction  in  gunnery  and  musketry 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich   . 
Roval  Militaiy  College,  Sandhurst       . 
Other  colleges  and  schools  .... 

Regimental  schools 

Other  establishments 

36 
17 
29 
37 
15 
54 

103 

23 

24 

50 

186 

173 

104 
5 

18 

1 

-2 

Total  miscellaneous                , 

188 

559 

130 

Total  regular  army 

7,814 

21,075 

134,680 

1 

1  Of  the  regimentAl  eetabliehmentB  the  number  of  4,795  men  is  not  expected  to  be  nOaod. 
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The  total  number  of  horses  provided  for  this  establishment 
was  15,238. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
ditnre,  see  under  Finomce, 

The  following  table  exhibits,  after  official  returns,  the  number 
of  officers,  rank  and  file,  maintained  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  the -year  1810  up  to  1890, 
and  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year: — 


Yesr 

Csvaliy 

AitfUeTT 

Engineen 

Inflmtry  and 
Special  Corps 

Total 

1810 

20,405 

16,814 

974 

74,825 

112,518 

1820 

9,900 

4,046 

871 

46,799 

61,116 

1830 

8,036 

4,037 

682 

85,839 

48,094 

1840 

7,190 

4,118 

544 

88,624 

50,476 

1850 

8,108 

7,353 

1,201 

50,415 

67,077 

1860 

11,389 

14,045 

1,707 

62,866 

89,507 

1870 

10,910 

14,469 

2,890 

56,092 

84,361 

1890 

12,470 

17,584 

5,870 

68,682 

104,116 

1896 

12,085 

17,568 

5,457 

70,990 

106,100 

1897 

11,897 

16,223 

5,555 

66,966 

100,641 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army  (including  drafts  on 
passage  to  the  Colonies,  India,  and  Egypt),  on  January  1, 
1897 :— 


- 

Offloen 
and  Men 

Hones 

and 

Moles 

1 

1 

Offioers 
and  Men 

Honea 

and 

Mules 

Englaiid     • 
Scotland     . 
Ireland       . 

Total  home     . 

73,272 

3,599 

28,770 

9,652 
836 

2,775 

The  Colonies      . 
India 

Total  abroad  . 

4,711 
38,522 
76,995 

746 

1.094 

12,301 

100,641 

12,763 

120,228 

14,141 

General  total  . 

220,869 

26,904 

There  are,  besides,  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — 
namely,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Volunteer  corps, 
and  the  Armv  Reserve  force.     The  following  is  the  official  return 
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of  the  number  of  men  in  the  regimental  establishments  of  the 
various  forces,  with  the  effectives,  for  1897-98  : — 


1        EstabliBhmento 
~                                      aU  Ranks,  18fl7-»8 

Effectiveaby 
latest  Returns 

Regular    Forces,    Home    and    "\ 
Colonial                   .       •.         / 
Army  Reserve,  Ist  Class 
2nd  „ 

Mmtia 

Yeomanry 

Volunteers         .... 

Total  Home  and  Colonial   . 
Re^ar  Forces  on  Indian  Estab- j 
lishments       .        .        .        j 

Total 

149,653 

80,000 

80 

139,988 

11,891 
268,968 

143,874 

78,060 

82 

120,084 

10,184 
236,065 

645,580 
73,217 

588,349 
76,995 

718,797 

665,344 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  British 
Army  serving  in  India  during  the  years  noted,  according  to  Bud- 
get estimates  : — 


Years 

Soldiers  in  India 

1892-98 
1893-94 
1894-95 

72,648 
72,868 
73,125 

Years 


Soldiers  in  India 


1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 


73,168 
73,168 
73,217 


The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  119,146  in  1860,  to  193,893  in  1870 
206,637  in  1880,  221,048  in  1890,  and  236,059  in  1896. 

Under  rarioas  laws  of  army  organisation,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
partitioned  Into  14  mUitaiy  districts.  For  the  infantry  there  are  102  sub-  or 
regimental  districts,  commanded  b^  line  colonels  ;  for  the  artillery  there  are 
12  sub-districts,  commanded  by  artillery  colonels  ;  and  for  the  cavalry  there 
are  two  districts,  commanded  by  cavalry  colonels.  The  brigade  of  an 
in&ntry  sub-district,  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  two  line  battalions,  two  militia 
battalions,  the  brigade  depdt,  rifle  volunteer  corps,  and  infantry  of  the  army 
reserve.  Of  the  two  line  battalions  one  is  generally  abroad  and  the  aeoond  at 
one  of  the  home  stations.  An  artillery  sub-district  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  royal  artillery,  the  militia  artiUeiy  and  that  of  the  volunteers  and  of  the 
army  reserve ;  and  a  cavalry  colonel  similarly  has  command,  not  merely  over 
the  cavalry  regiments  within  his  district,  but  over  the  yeomanry,  volunteers, 
and  reserve  cavalry. 

The  General  Annual  Return  gives  as  follows  the  niunbers  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men^  natives  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  composing  the  army  on  January  1,  1897  : — ^English, 
169,500 ;  Scotch,  16,208  ;  Irish,  2(^,669 ;  bom  in  India  and  the  colonies, 
S,058  ;  foreigners,  150  ;  and  2,646  Qpt.re{K>^ed. 
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The  establishments  for  militaiy  edncational  purposes  comprise  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  Asylum 
and  Normal  School  at  Chelsea,  Royal  Hibernian  MilitaTy  School  at 
Dublin,  Department  for  Instruction  of  Artilleiy  Officers,  Military  Medical 
School,  ana  a  yarying  number  of  Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries.  In  the 
army  estimates  for  1897-98,  the  sum  provided  for  military  education  is  178,600^ 
(induding  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments for  officers  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges  at  Sandhurst  In  the  army  estimates  of 
1897-96  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at  34,200/.,  and  of  the 
Sandhurst  CoUege  at  48,8002. 

n.  Navy. 

The  British  Navy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by 
statutes  and  orders  fixed  with  much  precision  by  the  Legislature. 
Its  administration  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Lord  High 
Admiral,  but  by  the  Act  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2,  this  office 
was  vested  in  a  Commission.  With  the  exception  of  various 
periods  in  which  the  office  has  been  revived — in  the  person  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  (1702-8),  and  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(May,  1827 — August,  1828) — it  has  continued  to  be  held  in 
commission  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Board  now 
consists  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  always 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  five  other  commissioners. 

The  First  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  all  naval  business,  and  deals  with  promotions, 
appointments,  nominations  to  cadetships,  and  other  matters. 
The  First  Naval  Lord  advises  upon  questions  of  maritime 
defence,  strategy,  and  naval  policy,  and  is  charged  with  business 
relating  to  ships  in  commission,  the  distribution  and  organization 
of  the  Fleet,  the  supervision  of  the  Intelligence  and  Hydro- 
graphic  Departments,  ships'  complements,  discipline,  courts 
martial,  signals,  collisions,  gunnery,  torpedoes,  <kc.  The  Second 
Naval  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  manning  and  officering  of  the 
Fleet,  and  for  mobilization,  naval  education  and  training,  the 
Bojal  Naval  Reserve,  and  many  other  matters  concerning  the 
personnel.  The  special  work  of  the  Third  Naval  Lord  and 
Controller  of  the  Navy  is  chiefly  in  relation  to  materieL  He 
has  charge  of  the  dockyards,  the  steam  reserves,  shipbuilding 
and  repairs,  machinery,  thd  purchase,  disposal  and  loan  of  ships, 
questions  relating  to  inventions  and  discoveries,  naval  ordnance 
and  stores,  and  the  dockyard  personnel.  The  Junior  Naval  Lord 
is  concerned  with  the  transport,  medical  and  victualling  services, 
and  with  hospitals,  the  coaling  of  the  fleet,  questions  of  pay, 
allowances,   prize   money,   uniform,   pensions,   and  (^*^gw|^^ 
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matters.  The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  for  buildings  and  establishments,  questions  conoemin^ 
Greenwich  Hospital,  dockyard  schools,  and  other  business.  The 
Admiralty  Board  is  assisted  by  a  Parliamentary  and  Financial 
Secretary,  who  has  charge  of  all  matters  of  account  and  of 
questions  involving  reference  to  the  Treasury  financially ;  and 
by  a  Permanent  Secretary,  who  is  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Admiralty  departments,  and  appointments  in  the  d£ce, 
and  has  charge  of  correspondence  and  maritime  papers.  The 
administration  of  the  Navy  is  thus  conducted  wader  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Board  through  a  number  of  independent 
departments. 

For  the  details  of  Naval  expenditure  see  under  Finance. 
The  number  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines  provided  for  in  the 
estimates  for  1897-98,  and  also  for  the  previous  year,  was  as 
follows  : — 


Available  for  Sea  Service — 

For  the  Fleet  (including  Indian  troop  ships) : 
Officers  and  seamen  .... 
Boys 

Coast  Guard 

Marines  afloat  and  ashore  .... 
Other  Services  (training  and  various) — 

Officers  and  seamen 

Boys 

Royal  Marines 

Total  of  all  ranks 


1896^67 


61,262 
4,495 
4,200 

16,861 

2,488 

6,300 

144 


93,760 


1897-M 


67,072 
8,400 
4,200 

16,841 

2,877 

6,000 

164 


100,064 


The  increase  of  6,300  sanctioned  includes  121  officers,  2,400 
seamen,  265  engine-room  artificers,  2,000  stokers,  1,000  ma- 
rines, and  514  miscellaneous  ratings. 

The  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889  provided  for  the  construction 
of  70  vessels  at  a  cost  originally  estimated  at  £21,500,000.  The 
fieet  resulting  :  comprises  10  first-class  battleships  (the  Roi/cd 
Sovereign,  Empress  of  India,  RamiUies,  RepuUe,  ReaohUion, 
Revenge,  Roycd  Oak,  Hood,  Centurion,  and  Barfleur),  9  first-class 
cruisers,  29  second-class  cruisers,  4  third-class  cruisers,  and  18 
torpedo-gunboats.  All  of  these  have  been  completed,  and  are  in 
commission  or  in  the  reserve. 

After  these  come  the  battleships  of  the  Spencer  programme, 
the  Majestic,  Magnijicent,  Victorious,  and  Prince  George,  of 
14,900  tons,  with  their  later  sisters,  the  Mars,  Jupiter, 
lUuefnious,  Hannibal,  and  Ccesar,  of  which  the  last  three  have 
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been  delayed  by  the  engineering  dispute.  The  Renoton  is  of  a 
smaller  type  (12,350  tons)  and  six  other  vessels  of  somewhat  grenter 
displacement,  12,900  tons,  are  the  CanoptLs,  Ocean,  GolicUh,  Albion, 
and  Glory^  with  the  Vengeance  of  the  later  programme. 

An  account  of  the  ships  of  the  new  programme'  follows  the 
tabular  matter.  In  regard  to  cruisers,  the  Powerful  and  TerrMe 
(14,200  tons)  have  proved  very  successful,  and  the  former  is  in 
commission  in  China.  Four  first-class  cruisers  of  the  Diadem 
class  (11,000  tons)  were  laid  down  in  1895,  and  four  others,  the 
Spartiaief  ArgoTunU,  Amphitrite,  and  Ariadne  are  well  advanced. 
Nine  second-class  cruisers  of  the  Talbot  class  (5,600  tons) 
which  are  just  upon  completion,  are  being  supplemented  by  four 
others  of  5,750  tons,  and  by  three  of  the  smaller  displacement 
(5,600  tons),  which  are  being  built  in  private  yards.  Eight 
third-class  cruisers  of  the  Pelorua  type  were  put  in  hand  in 
1896-97,  and  others  are  proposed.  In  all  ninety  destroyers 
were  to  have  been  completed,  or  ordered  in  1896-97,  but  there 
has  been  some  delay  in  putting  the  later  ones  forward. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effective  fighting  strength 
of  the  British  Navy,  ships  in  course  of  construction  or  planned 
being  given  in  separate  columns.  Unfortunately,  no  uniform 
classification  of  the  vessels  of  various  navies  exists,  but  the 
table  given  is  based  upon  a  useful  system  adopted  in  the 
Nawd  Annual,  It  should  be  observed  that  nine  first-class 
battleships  (the  "  Admirale  "  and  others)  will  soon  drop  into  the 
second  class.  In  the  third  class  are  included  the  old  battleships 
which  have  latterly  been  counted  unsatisfactorily  as  first-class 
armoured  cruisers.  Ineffective  vessels  we  excluded  from  the  table. 


1  Inoludiog  02  "  Destroyers." 


Launched 
Dec.  1897 

Building 
and  planned 

BatUeshipa,  l8t  Class 

„          2iLd  Class 

8rd  Class 

Coast  defence  ships 

Crniseis,  Armonred       .... 

1st  Class 

2nd  and  3rd  Class 

Look-ont  ships 

Torpedo  gunboats 

Torpedo-ciaft,  1st  Class  > 

2nd  Class 

„           3rd  Class 

30 

7 

21 

14 

9 

16 

64 

19 

84 

147 

4 

20 

8 

4 

5 

14 

18 
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During  the  year  1897-98,  the  vessels  under  construction  or 
completing  are :  14  battleships,  8  first-class  cruisers,  9  second- 
class  cruisers,  10  third-class  cruisers,  2  sloops,  4  twin  screw 
gunboats,  52  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  8  light-draught  steamers 
for  special  service,  and  a  royal  yacht. 

There  are  1 1  vessels  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Admiralty 
as  "  Reserved  Merchant  Cruisers,"  in  addition  to  many  others 
which  are  held  at  disposition,  and  marked  for  preferential 
employment,  without  subvention.  The  subsidized  vessels  are 
the  Campania  and  Lucania  (Cunard  Company),  Hvmalaya^ 
Austraitia,  Victoria,  and  Arcadia  (P.  &  O.  Company),  Majestic 
and  Teutonic  (White  Star  Line),  and  JEmpress  qf  India,  Empress 
of  China,  and  Empress  qf  Ja/pam,  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company). 

In  November,  1896,  there  were  181  ships  in  commission. 
Of  these  28  were  armoured.  The  various  stations  of  the 
squadrons  are  the  Mediterranean,  Channel,  North  America  and 
West  Indies,  South-East  Coast  of  America,  Pacific,  Cape  and 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia.  In 
addition  are  the  training  squadron  and  surveying  and  particular 
service  vessels. 

The  vessels  were  thus  distributed  in  February,  1898  : — 


Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea     . 

41 

Australia 

.     16 

Channel  Squadron  . 

15 

South-east  coast  of  America. 

.       4 

North  America  and  West  Indies 

16 

Particular  Service 

-     12 

East  Indies     .... 

12 

Surveying  Service     . 

.      7 

China 

29 

Training  Squadron    . 

4 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 

Africa           .... 

16 

Pacific 

10 

Total 

.   181 

The  following  tabulated  list  of  battleships,  coast  and  port  defence  vessels, 
and  principal  cruisers  of  the  British  Navy,  built,  building  and  projected, 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  order  of  ships  is  chronolofficaL  In 
the  first  list,  the  ships  of  which  the  names  are  in  italics  are  coast  aefemoe  or 
floating  battery  ships.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others 
Indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  table. 
The  letters  in  the  first  column  signify  the  character  of  the  ships : — 6.  broad- 
side ;  C.6.  central  battery;  t.  turret;  bar,  barbette.  In  the  particulars  of 
guns,  *^Q.F."  means  quick-firing.  Machine-guns  are  not  given.  The  cmiserB 
tabulated  are  of  the  first-class,  and  the  more  important  and  recent  vessels  of 
the  second  class. 
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Name 


t  Vfawtrar      .  8 

»  Aekilies  s 

*  i^TDoofirt     .  3 

'  ^  BeUerophon  .  3 

i  Nortboraljerlaiid  8 

i  MoBtreh  n 


Annament 


'11 


I 


i|§|5 


:i868;  10,690 
11863     9,820* 
1865'  10,690 
1866'    7,550, 
'l866  10,f&0 

,18681    8,320 ' 


«'  Hercules 

«5  Aodacloiu 

eh  InTineible 

f'-  IronDoke    . 

<  ffotopur 
«t  SirifUure 
fJ  Triaioph 
f'-  Saltan. 

«  Derastatiou 

*  .  Ciclop* 

<  CIottM. 

<  .  Gcrgon . 

<  ffwote  . 

'    Thnndensr 

<  Neptune 
tt  Superb. 

e*   Alexandra    . 

i  Dreadnought 
e  i   Shannon 

<•  t   Jf  ehOB  . 

fb.  Sorthamptcn 

i  [  Inflexible 

*»  Temiiaiie 

eh   fieOritlf 
«6    Orfon    . 

Edinbapgh    . 

t  Coloaw?  . 
w  CoUingwood. 
^»r  fiodney 

<    Hero    . 
^r  Benbow 
Sf  Swnperdown' 
»«r,  Howe    . 


'  Bara  Pfciell  .  1 
<    rra&l^ff  1 

»  Nfle  .  .  1 
'  Hood  .  .  1 
^  BoyalBovewign  1 


3  1868:  8,680'   9 


1870 
1871 
1871 
18711 

1871 

i8n, 

1871, 
1872 
1872, 
1874' 
1875; 

2   1875 

1876 
1875 

S   1876 


6,010  I 

6,010 

6.010  I 

4,010  I 

6,910 

6,640, 

9,290! 

9,330] 

8,500 

4,910' 

3,560 

3,560  1 

3,560 

9,330  I 

5,440 

9,310  I 

9,170  I 

9,490 

10,820 
5,390 

7,680 

7,630 
11,880 


12 


1876 
18791 
1879] 
1880 
1881 
12 
1882! 
18821 

1    1884h 


1887 
1887; 


18 


17  12-ton ;  4  4-7-tn.,  and  8  8-pr.  Q.F. 

14  12-ton ;  2  5-ton ;  8  8-pr.  Q.  F.        , 

17  12-toD 

10  8-fn.,  4  6-in.,  6  4-in. .-  4  6-pr.  Q.F.     [ 

7  12-ton  ;  20  9-ton ;  12  smaller         , 

/4  25-ton;  S  12-ton;  1  6^ton;  4  12-pr.l 

\  andl2  3-pr.  Q.P-  l\ 

1 8 18-ton ;  2 12|.ton ;  4  O^-ton :  28  Q.F.\! 

I  pina  / 

1012-ton;8  4-hi  ;  4  6-pr.,ft6S-pr.  Q.F.  I 

10  12-ton :  6  4-ln. ;  4  6-pr.  Q.  F. 
10 12-ton ;  4  5-in. ;  4  20-pr. ;  4  6.pr.  Q.F. 

2  25- ton ;  2  5-ton ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F.  , 

10  12-ton ;  8  4-in. ;  4  6-pr.  A  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

10  12-ton ;  4  5-in. ;  8  6-pr.  ft  8  3-pr.  Q.F.  | 

8 18.ton  ;  4 12i-ton ;  7  20 pr. ,  4  6-pr.  Q.F.  I 

4  29-ton ;  6  6-pr.  *  8  3-pr.  Q.F.         I 

4  18-ton ;  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2  25-ton;  3  6-pr.  Q.F. 

4  18-ton ;  4  8-pr.  Q.F. 

4  18-ton ;  4  8.pr.  Q.F. 

418.ton;  4  3-pr.  Q.F. 

4  29-ton ;  6  6.pr.  *  8  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2  22-ton ;  2  6-in. ;  4  6-pr.  A  6  8-pr.  Q.F. 

4  38-ton ;  2  12-ton ;  6  6-pr.  A 8 S-pr.  Q.F. 

16 18.ton ;  6 4-in. ;  6 6-pr.  ft  108-pr.  Q. F. 

/8  18-ton ;  4  22-ton ;  64.ln. ;  4  6  pr,  ft  6\ 

\  S-pr.  Q.F.  / 

4  38-ton ;  6  6-pr.  ft  2  S-pr.  Q.F.  > 

2  18-ton  ;  7  12.ton  ; 

f  4  18-ton  ;  8  12.ton ;  4  4-7-in.  Q.F.  ;  6  \ 

I  6-pr.  ft  14  3-pr.  Q.F.      .         j  I 

(  4  18-ton  ;  8  12-ton  ;  66-pr.  ft88-pr.  \  , 

^  Q.F.       *^  '^     I 

4  80^ton :  8  4-in. ;  4  6.pr.  ft  2  8-pr.  Q.F.  < 

/4  25-ton ;  4  18.ton ;  6  4-in. ;  4  6-pr.  ft  2\ 


-I 


2  I 


5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,560 


!  120 
12-7 
120 
12-4 

!  120 


8,000  j  140  . 
8,600  I  14-6  > 


4,880 

11-6 

4,830 

12-5 

3,520  1  12-4 

8,060 

12-8 

4,910 

12-6 

5,110 

12-6 

8,000 

13-7 

7,000 

14  0 

— 

1,660 

9-9 

2 

2,870 

110 

— 

1,670 

9-9 

— 

1,750 

9-9 

_ 

1,470 

9-9 

0 

7,000 

13-4 

4 

6,000 

140 

2 

8,000 

142 

4 

6,000 

150 

8,610 

8,210 
3,870 


4  25-ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

4  25-ton ;  6  6.pr.  Q.F. 

4  38-ton  ;  2  5-ton  ;  6  6-pr.  ft  8  3-pT.  Q.F. 

4  88-ton ;  2  5- ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2  45-ton  ;  4  5.ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

4  45-ton ;  5  5-ton ;  4  6-pr.  ft  108-pr. 


.  .Q-P-  1 
4  45-ton  ;  5  5-ton  ;  4  6-pr.  ft  10  8-pr.  Q.F.  I 
4  45-ton ;  6  6-ton ;  4  6-pr.  ft  10 S-pr.  Q.F.  I 
1  69.ton  ;  3  67-ton  ;  6  5.ton ;  12  6-pr.  &\| 
2  8-pr.  Q.F.  ]' 

I  2  45-ton ;  4  5-ton  ;  7  6.pr.  ft  5  8-pr.  Q.F.  1 
2 111-ton  ;  105-ton ;  8  6-pr.  ft  7  8-pr.  Q.F.  1 
4  67-ton  ;  6  6-ton  ;  12  6-pr.  ft  7  3-pr.  Q.  F. 
4  67-ton  ;  6  6-ton  ;  12  6-pr.  ft  7  S-pr.  Q.F. 
4  67-ton ;  6  6-in. ;  12  O-pr.  ft  7  3-pr.  Q.F.  I 
'2  lll-ton  ;  1  29.ton  ;  12  5-ton;  12  6-pr.\| 
ft  9  3-pr.  Q^F.  /, 


4  67-ton;   6  4-7-in.  Q.F. 

8-pr.  Q.F. 

/  4  67-ton ;  6  4-7.in.  ~  " 

r  4  67-ton 


/  4  67-1 


Q.F. 

3-pr.  Q.F. 

10  6-in.  Q.F. ; 

3-pr.  Q.F. 

ton  ;  10  O-in.  Q.F. ; 

3-pr.  Q.F. 


8  6-pr.  ft  oy 
;  8  6-pr.  ft  9|l 
10  6-pr.  ft  12) 
16  6.pr.  ft  12 


2  I  6,070 
4  8,010 
2  I    7,000 

2      8,200 

4  3,900 
6,360 
6,000 
6,000 
7,500 
7,500 
9,500 

11,500 

6  I    6,000 

6  I  11,600 

5  I  11,500 
5  I  11,500 
5  11,500 

14,000 
12,000 
12.000 
18,000 
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18,812 

oogle 


14-8 

18-7 
^11-2 

14-4 

12-6 

12-8 

13-8 

11-9 
11-9 
121 
121 
15-5 
16'6 
15-5 
16-5 

16-7 

15-5 
16-7 
16-7 
16-7 
16-7 

16-7 
16-7 
16-7 
17-5 

,17-5 
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1 

Name 

1 

5| 

{|^ 

Armament 

bar 

BmpreM  of  India  1 

1891 

14,150 

18 

j  4  67-ton ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ;  16  6-pr.  A  12\ 
Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Repulse 

1892 

14,150 

18 

Royal  Oak    . 

1892 

14,150 

18 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Ramillies      . 

1  'T<W2 

14,150 

18 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Resolution    . 

1S92 

14,150 

18 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Revenge 

IS92 

14,150 

18 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Centurion     . 

1  »2 

10,500 

, „    ,/  4  29.ton ;  10  4-7-in.  Q.F. ;  8  ft-pr,  A  12\ 
"    !\                        3.pr.  Q.F.                        / 

bar 

Barflenr 

.  92 

10,500 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Renown 

is96 

12,950 

10 

/  4  2».ton  ;  10  ft-in.  Q.F.  ;  8  12.pr.,  10  \ 
\               6.pr.Al2  8-pr.  Q.F.                / 

bar 

Magnificent  . 
Mtjestic 

94 

14,900 

14 

4  12-in. ;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  28  smaUer  Q.F. 

bar 

.   95 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Prince  George 

i   95 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Victorious 

95 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Jupiter 

95 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Cttsar    .        . 

96 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

HannilMl 

96 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Illustrious    . 

,96 

14,900 

U 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Mars     . 

1896 

14,900 

14 

Do.                      Do. 

bar 

Canopus 

1897 

12,950 

12 

4  12-in. ;  12  6-ln.  Q.F.  '12-12  Pr.  Q.F. ; 
14  smaUer  Q.F.,  te. 

bar 

Ocean  . 

.— 

12,960 

12 

Do.                    Do. 

bar 

Goliath 

— 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Albion 

— 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Glory   . 

_ 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

Vengeance  . 

— 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

bar 

S  Unnamed . 

— 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

.^'Il'll 


*-• 

7 

18,000 

17-5 

18,000 

17-5 

13.000 

17-6 

18,000 

17-5 

13,000 

17-5 

18,000 

17-6 

18.000 

18-2 

13.000 

18-2 

10,000 

170 

12,000 

180  1 

12,000 

180 

12,000 

18-0  , 

12,000 

180  1 

12,000 

180 

12,000 

180 

12.000 

18-0 

12,000 

18-0 

12,000 

180 

13.500 

18-75 

13,500 

1875 

13,500 

18-75 

13,500 

18-76 

13,500 

18-75 

13,600 

lS-76 

12.000 

18-75 

Also  the  port-defence  vessels  Magdala  (3,340  tons),  Abyssinia 
(2,910  tons),  Cerberus  (3,480  tons),  5  second-class  cruisers,  8 
third-class  cruisers  (a),  and  7  third-class  cruisers  (6),  on  Indian 
and  Colonial  stations. 


First  Glass  and  other  Cruisers. 


Name 


Imp6rieuse 
Warspite    . 

Undaunted 

Australia   . 
Narcissus  . 
Orlando 
Aurora 
Galatea 
Immortality 
Blake 
Blenheim  . 


5^ 

PS 


Armament 


St 


1888 
1884 

1886 

1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
11887 


8,400 

8,400 

I 
5.600  1 

5,600 
5,600 
5,600 
5,600 
5,600 
5,600 
9,000 
9,000 


4  24-ton  ;  10  6.in. ;  4  6-pT.  h  4  3-pr.  )      a 

Q.F.  i 

4  22-ton ;  10  6-in. ;  4  6-pr.  1 4  3.pr.  i      ^ 

2  22.ton;    10  6-in.*;   6  O-pr.  A  10  \      . 

3.pr.  Q.F.  / 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

2  22  ton ;  10  O-ln. ;  16  S-pr.  Q.F.  4 
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|oSl§l! 


10,000 


16-7  ' 


10.000    16-7  j 
8.500    18-6 


8,500 
8,500 
8,500 
8.500 
8,500 
8,500 

20,000; 

20.000 


18-5 
18-6 
18-6  ' 
18-5 
18-5 
18-6  j 
22-0  ' 
22-0 
I 
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i 

1 

Name 

i 

« 

Armament 

II 

»"* 

Bdgar        .        . 

1890 

7,860                            ^  ^S>i.^^* 

4 

12,000 

19-7 

Bndymion . 

1891 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

Hawke 

"^1 

7.860                                  Do. 

Do. 

12.000 

19-7 

j     Royal  Arthur    . 

\-:<[ 

7,700 ;                               ^0. 

4 

12,000 

19-6 

Crescent    . 

1891 

Do. 

12,000 

19*6 

8t  G«OTgc . 

imi    7.700  1  (  2  2«.ton  ;  lO^Wn.  Q.F^;  12  6.pr.  &  | 

Do. 

12,000 

19-5 

Oibwltar  .       . 

1892 

7,700 ,                               1)0. 

Do. 

12,000 

19-5 

Grafton 

1892 

7.850                                 Da 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

Thesens 

'iSPi 

7,360                                  Do. 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

BelipM      .        . 

i^'.'t 

6,600   6  6.1n.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7-in. ;  and  smaUer  Q.P. 

8 

9,600 

19-5 

Minerva     . 

is:'5 

6,600,                               Do. 

S 

9,600 

19-5 

Tfclbot       .        . 

1^''.> 

5,600 

Do. 

8 

9.600 

19-5 

Diana 

1-yj 

5,600 

Do. 

8 

9,600 

19-5 

Juno  . 

1^95 

6,600 

Do. 

8 

9,600 

19-6 

Venna 

ltj&5 

6,600 1                                 Do. 

8 

9,600 

19-6 

Powerftil 

1895 

14,200  '  (  2  ***•***•  J  126.in.  Q.P. ;  18  12-pr.  ft  | 
14,200                                 'ES. 

4 

25.000 

22-0 

Terrible     .       . 

|l895 

4 

25.000 

22-0 

Dido  . 

1896 

6.600   6  6-in.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7-in.  and  smaller  Q.F. 

4 

9.600 

19-5 

:  ,  ,  Doris . 

1S96 

6,600 :                               Do. 

4 

9.600 

19-6 

i     :i«is     .       .        . 

lS9t» 

6,600 

Do. 

4 

9,600 

19-6 

Foriooa     . 

1S96 

5,750 

(  4  O-in.  Q.F. ;  64-7.in.  Q.F. ;  9  12-pr.  \ 
I             Q.F. ;  8sma]lQ.F.                 J 

2 

10,000 

19-0 

Oladiator  . 

|189« 

6.760 

Do. 

2 

10.100 

19-0 

Fmdictive . 

1696,    5  750 

Do. 

2 

10,000 

19-6 

Arrogant    . 

1896 

6,760 

Do. 

2 

10,000 

19-6 

Hertnee     .        . 

— 

6,600 

Do. 

8 

9,600 

19-5 

Hyacinth  . 

■  — 

6,600 

Do. 

8 

9,600 

195 

Highflier  . 

— 

6.600 

Do. 

3 

9.600 

19-6 

Diadem     . 

.^6  11,000 

16  6.1n.Q.  F. ;  14 12-pr.  Q.F.;  20  small  Q.F. 

S 

16,600 

20-5 

Andromeda 

1897  11,000 

8 

16,600 

20-5 

Niobe        .        . 

1897  11,000 

Do'. 

8 

16,600 

20-6 

Eoropa 

1897  11,000 

Da 

8 

16.500 

20-5 

Spartiate  . 

-     11,000 

48-in.,126in.,141^r.A20  8mallaUQ.F. 

8 

16.600 

20-6 

Arinmaat . 

1898  11.000 

8 

16,600 

20-5 

Ainphitrite       . 

11.000 

Do! 

8 

16,600 

20-6 

Ariadne    .       . 

__ 

11.000 

Da 

8 

16,000 

20-5 

4  Unnamed      \ 
•     (armoured)   / 

- 

11,860 

2  ».ln. :  12  6.in.  Q.F. ;  14  12.pr.  Q.F. 

- 

- 

- 

Of  the  ten  battleships  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  seven  are  of  the 
^(U  Sovereign  type,  which  is  a  much  improved  development  of  the 
•  Admiral'  clan,  with  better  protection,  higher  freeboard,  and  more  powerful 
annament  The  Rood  is  the  only  one  of  these  new  battleships  which  carries 
her  heavy  guns  in  closed  turrets.  The  Barfl&ur  and  Centurion  are  examples 
of  the  tendency  to  combine  the  chief  qualities  of  the  largest  ironclads  in  a 
rather  smaller  and  less  expensive  compass.  In  them  the  protection^  and 
arrangement  of  the  quick-firing  armament  have*  been  even  more  highly 
elaborated  thin  in  the  Boj/al  Sovereign  class,  and  their  speed  is  at  least  equal. 
Their  heavy  armament,  however,  is  less  powerful,  and  their  armour  is  reduced 
in  thickness. 

The  Jienovm,  built  at  Pembroke,  as  part  of  the  programme  of  1892-98, 
is  of  another  type.  She  is  described  as  an  improved  Centurion,  and  has  a 
greater  displacement  (12,360  tons)  than  that  type.     She  is  armed  ^^^S*!"^ 
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lO-in.  breechloading  guns,  carried  in  two  barbettes  and  mounted  similarly 
to  those  in  the  Centurion.  Her  secondary  armament  is  extremely  powerful, 
including  ten  6-in.  quick-firing  guns,  eignt  12-pounder  quick-firers,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  smaller  quick-firing  guns.  In  the  protection  of  this 
secondary  armament  the  arrangements  in  the  Renown  are  more  efficient  than 
those  in  any  preceding  battleship.  The  armament  of  submerged  torpedoes  is 
also  very  extensive.  The  barrotte  armour  is  somewhat  thidser  than  that  in 
the  Centurion.  The  hull  armour  is  arranged  on  an  entirely  different  principle 
from  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Centurion,  and  associated  with  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  protective  deck.  This  point  has  received  the  most 
careful  attention  ;  and  it  is  considered  that  the  disposition  and  thickness 
of  hull  armour  adopted,  together  with  the  improved  qualities  of  armour  mow 
obtainable,  will  make  the  ship  well  adapted  for  close  action. 

The  nine  battles<hips  of  the  Majestic  type  are  the  largest  war-vessels 
afloat  with  the  exception  of  the  Italia  and  Lepanto.  The  following 
are  the  characteristics  of  these  colossal  ships  drawn  from  a  Parliamentary 
Paper.  The  length  is  390  feet,  the  extreme  beam  78  feet,  the  mean 
draught  28  feet,  and  the  displacement  14,900  tons.  With  natural 
draught  on  the  eight  hours'  contractor's  trial,  there  is  a  mean  speed  of  16}  knots; 
and  with  moderate  forced  draujght  a  maximum  speed  of  171  to  17i  knots. 
The  armament  includes  four  12-inch  B.L.  guns  of  new  type  mounted  in  pairs  ; 
twelve  6-inch  Q.F.  ;  sixteen  12 -pounders  Q.F.  new  type;  and  twelve 
3 -pounders  Q.F.  There  are  also  five  torpedo  discharges  for  18-inch  torpedoes, 
four  of  these  being  submerged.  In  the  general  disposition  of  the  armament 
the  arrangement  of  the  Hoyal  Sovereign  class  has  been  followed.  There  are, 
however,  certain  important  differences.  The  12-inch  guns  mounted  in 
strongly  armoured  barbettes  have  their  mountings  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  loaded  in  any  position  by  manual  power,  while  the  proved  advantages 
obtainable  with  hydraulic  power  and  fixed  loading  stations  are  retained. 
Strong  aimoured  shields  are  fitted  to  the  turntables  and  revolve  with  the 
guns.  The  protection  of  the  6-inch  Q.  F.  guns  is  carried  out  more  thoroughly 
than  in  the  Ruyal  Sovereign  class,  involving  considerable  additional  weight. 
Two  more  6-inch  Q.F.  are  carried  in  the  new  ships,  and  l2-pounder8  £ive 
been  adopted  instead  of  6-pounders  as  in  the  Boyal  Sovereign,  The  armour- 
plating  is  hardened  by  the  Harvey  process,  and  the  protection  of  the  hull  is 
more  extended. 

The  ships  of  the  Canopus  class  are  smaller,  displacing  only  12,950  tons, 
but  they  carry  four  12-inch  guns,  and  twelve  6-inch,  aud  eighteen  smaller 
quick-fiirers,  and  are  intended  for  a  speed  of  18*75  knots.  The  programme  of 
1897-98  includes  four  battleships,  of  which  one,  the  Vengeance,  will  be  of 
this  class,  and  the  other  three  improved  Maj^M.ic8,  fitted  with  water-tube 
boilers  and  with  a  speed  of  18  knots.  They  will  have  9  inches  less  draught, 
and  be  10  feet  longer  than  the  Majeaticf,  and  have  superior  protection  as  in 
the  Benoton,  The  programme  also  incluiles  three  third-class  cruisers,  two 
sloops,  four  gunboats,  two  destroyers,  and  the  new  royal  yacht ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  announced  that  a  sum  of  500,000/.  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
laying  down  of  four  armoured  cruisers  of  a  new  type,  displacing  11,850  tons, 
with  an  armament  of  two  9 -inch  breech-loaders,  and  twelve  6-inch  and  four- 
teen 12-pounder  quick-firers. 

The  Powerful  and  Terrible,  first-class  cruisers,  are  formidable  ships  of 
about  14,000  tons,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  like  cruisers  afloat.  They  are 
fitted  with  water-tube  BellevUle  boilers,  and  great  interest  attended  the  trials. 
During  thirty  hours,  with  5,000  horse- power,  they  steamed  respectively  at 
14 '33  and  13  43  knots,  and  with  18,000  horse-power  at  20 '6  and  20*96  knots. 
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while  dnring  four  houn,  with  25,000  horae-power,  the  speeds  were  21*8  and 
22*41  knots,  a  strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time.  The  cnaracteristics  of  the 
other  first-class,  and  of  the  more  important  second-class  cruisers,  will  be 
gleaned  from  the  preceding  table.  Their  armament  is  very  strong  and  care- 
rally  protected,  and  theyluLTe  high  freeboard,  the  bow  and  stern  chasers  being 
well  above  the  water.  Their  vitai  parts  are  beneath  a  4-in.  curved  steel  deck, 
ae80ciate<1  with  many  watertight  compartments.  Their  cori-bunker  capacity 
is  8,000  tons. 

The  new  second-class  cruisers,  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  (of  which 
there  are  29),  are  described  as  improved  Afedeas,  and  are  of  two  types — 
Apollo  (8,400  tons)  and  Astrosa  (4,860  tons)— with  9,000  horse-power  ;  speed 
19^  to  20  knots.  The  torpedo  boat  destroyers  are  very  swift  boats,  having 
speeds  of  from  26  to  88  knots.  More  than  fifty  of  them  have  been  deliven'd, 
and  it  was  hoped  the  whole  ninety  would  have  been  ready  by  April,  1898,  but 
the  engineering  strike  has  caused  delays. 


Prodnction  and  Industry. 

I.  Agbiculture. 

In  1876  the  number  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre  of  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  was  officially 
returned  at  852,408;  of  owners  of  more  than  an  acre  at 
321,386  ;  total  number  of  owners,  1,173,794.  The  whole  extent 
of  land  accounted  for  in  the  returns  was,  however,  five-and-a- 
half  millions  of  acres  less  than  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
all  common  and  waste  lands,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  and  the 
lands  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  surface  in 
each  section  of  Qreat  Britain  in  percentages  of  the  total  acreage  of 
each  section : — 


- 

England 

77 
4-8 

18-2 

Wftles 

Scotland 

25 
4-5 

70-5 
100-0 

Ireland 

72 
1-6 

26-4 
100-0 

Average 

Cultivable  and  pasture  area 
;  Woods,  coppice,  &c. 

Mountain,  heath,  water, 
'       &c        .        .        .        . 

j 

60 
3-6 

86-6 

68-6 
8-6 

37-9 

1 

100  0 
32,527 

100-0 

100  0 

Total  area  (in  1,000  acres) 

4,712 

19,085 

20,820 

77,144 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cultivable 
area  :  — 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE: — UNITED  KINGDOM 


Oreai  Britain: 

Corn  crops 

Green  crops 

Flax 

Hops 

Small  fruit 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

Clover  and  ma- 
ture grasses  . 

Permanent  pas- 
ture 


!  Live  stock : 
'    Horses   . 

Cattle    . 

Sheep     . 

Pigs        . 


Ireland  : 
Com  crops 
Green  crops 
Flax 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 
Clover,  &  mature 

grasses. 
Permanent 

pasture 


Live  stock : 
Horses   . 
Cattle    . 
Sheep     . 
Pigs       . 


1874 


Acres 

9,431,490 

8,681,276 

9,394 

65,805 

660,206  I 

4,340,742 

13,178,412 


1894 


1896 


Number 

1,311,739 

6,125,491 

130,313,941 

2,422,832 


Acres 

7,864,974 

3,300,769 

1,760 

59,636 

68,415 

376,701 

4,603,632 

16,465,069 


Acres 
1,901,508 
1,353,362 

106,886 
12,187 

112,378.244 


Number 

468,089 

4,118,113 

4,437,613 

1,096,494 


Number 

1,529,461 

I  6,347,113 

25,861,600 

2,390,026 


Acres 

7,400,227 

3,225,762 

2,028 

58,940 

74,647 

476,660 

4,729,801 

16,610,563 


Acres 
1,484,041 
1,163,277 

100,861 
19,639 

1,812,198 

11,081,919 


Number 

653,091 

4,392,194 

4,105,260 

1,389,310 


Number 

1,646,228 

6,364,836 

25,792,195 

2,884,431 


1806 


Acres 

7,416,690 

3,258,591 

1,796 

54,249 

76,245 

432,875 

4,696,937 

16,726,476 


1897 


Acres 

7,467,061 

3,189,508 

1,419 

50,868 

69,792 

884,767 

4,868,808 

16,512,868 


Acres 

1,489,063 

1,151,582 

96,202 

18,606 

1,285,367 

11,189,018 


Number 

657,139 

4,358,041 

3,914,855 

1,838,454 


Number 

1,652,607 

6,498,582 

26,706,829 

2.878,801 


Acres 

1,420,721 

1,147,717 

72,301 

18,280 


Number 

1,526,424 

6,600,497 

26,340,440 

2,342,302 


Acres 

1,407,846 

1,115,409 

45,576 

20,150 


1,819,660     1,261,490 
11,216,439  11,384,279 


Number 

668,820 

4,407,741 

4,080,694 

1,405,508 


Number 

534,133 

4,468,935 

4,157,681 

1,827,226 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  (in  acres)  under  each  of  the 
heavy  corn  and  green  crops  in  the  years  named  : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 
Acres 

Oats 
Acres 

Beans 
Acres 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 
Acres 

Oreat  Britain 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

3,630,800 

2,287,987 

2,696,884 

559,044 

310,647 

520,480 

2,158,886 

189S 

1,897,524 

2.076,097 

8,171,766 

244,964 

210,479 

627,821 

l,97«,a6 

1804 

1,927,962 

2,095,771 

3,263,401 

244,180 

248,048 

604,464 

1.956,678 

1896 

1,417,641 

2,166,279 

3,296,905 

242,665 

209,024 

641,217 

1,915,902 

1896 

1,693,967 

2,104,764 

3,096,488 

261,076 

196.661 

663,741 

1,888,118 

1897 

1,887,805 

2,085,249 

3,084,999 

228,912 

190,666 

604,914 

l,8as,146 
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Tew 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

B^mmdT 

Aeree 

Aores 

Ae.«B 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1874 

188,ni 

n2,280 

1,480,186 

9,646 

1,756 

892,481 

888,487 

1898 

64,998 

168,776 

1,248,888 

8.280 

826 

728,735 

802,774 

1894 

49,842 

164,780 

1,254,818 

2,784 

401 

717,120 

811,294 

1896 

86,532 

171,650 

1,216,401 

2,854 

498 

710,486 

818,281 

1896 

8T,919 

173,014 

1,198.604 

1,177 

318 

705,662 

808,494 

188T 

46,880 

170,684 

1,176,467 

1,877 

440 

677,766 

808,942 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the 
principal  crope  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of 
bushels  and  tons  for  the  years  named : — 


Oieat  Britain 

1                    Ireland 

Description  of  Crops 

1894 
1,000 

1895 

1896 
1,000 

1897   I 

1893 

1894   1    1895 

1896 

1,000 

1,000 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushls. 

Bnshls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bnshls. 

Wheat    .       . 

69,178 

87,176 

67.068 

64,918. 

1.666 

1,682 

1.109 

1,194 

72,295 

68,651 

70,776 

66.804;    6,211 

6,306 

6,878 

7,060 

Oats       .... 

185.468 

122,149 

114,016 

116,812    55,701 

55,400 

62,328 

48,844 

Beans     .... 

7,085 

5,566 

6,437 

— 

118 

112 

71 

64 

Peas       .       .       . 

6.819 

4,720 

4,970 

— 

6 

10 

12 

8 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

2,789 

8,593 

8,562 



3,064 

1,873 

8,472 

2,701 

Tunipa  and  Swedes 

26,398 

24,780 

28,254 

■~ 

4,848 

4,279 

4,491 

4,788 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  principal  crope : — 


Description  of  Crops 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1894 

Bushls. 
81-04 
88-27 
44-15 
40-28 
26-54 

Tons 

2*61 

13*75 

1895 

Bushls. 
80-85 
87*12 
43*02 
80*84 
24*89 

Tons 
4*89 
14-88 

1896 

Wheat    .       . 
Bailey  and  Bora 
Oats      .       . 
Beans     .       . 
PeM      .       . 

Potstoes 

Turnips  and  Bwed 

BS 

Bushls. 
80-69 
84-50 
41-64 
29*04 
26*64 

Tons 
5*68 
13*49 

Bnshls. 
26*23 
31-69 
37-06 
22-91 
22-61 

Tons 
6*64 
12*91 

B^RhlR. 

83*68 
88*68 
86-88 
26*66 
26  35 

Tons 

6*82 

12*86 

Bushls. 
29*09 
82*82 
88*49 

Tons 

Bushls. 
30*28 
86-76 
44-62 
86*86 

1   19-68 

Tons 
4-28 
16*01 

Bnshls. 
81-41 
40-66 
40*92 
80-48 
25-40 

Tons 
8-88 
15-50 

For  the  quantities  of  cereeJs  and  live  stock  imported,  see  under 
Commerce, 

The  following  table  shows  the  niunber  of  holdings  or  farma  of  variona  sizes 
aboTe  one  acre  in  Great  Britain  in  June  1895  : — 
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TBK  BBITISH   EMPIKE :— UNITED  KINGDOM 


Number  of  Agrlonltnnl  Holdings  in  each  Class 

Percentage  of  Holdings 

ClAssiflcation  of 
Holdings 

SSI- 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

SS 

Wales 

Boot, 
land 

Gxeat 
Britain 

Above  1  ao.  not  above  5  ac. 

"  ,J2      »     is " 

„  800          „         500  „ 

»600^       "      ^'^" 
II  1|000 

Total  .       .       . 

NO. 
87,055 
108,145 
62,446 
46,574 
60,881 
11,112 
8,942 
524 

No. 

10,763 

18,569 

12,400 

10,217 

7,806 

386 

54 

3 

No. 

20,150 

28,104 

10,817 

9,834 

12,968 

2,070 

620 

76 

No. 
117,968 
149,818 
85,663 
66,625 
81,245 
13.568 
4,616 
60S 

28-45 
16-42 
12-25 
15*88 
2-92 
1-04 
0-14 

,V%5 
80-80 
20-57 
16-95 
1810 
0-64 
0*09 
0-00 

251K) 

29-01 

18-58 

12-85 

16-28 

2-60 

0-78 

010 

88-80 
16-47 
1<«-81 
15-62 
2-61 
0-89 
012 

360,179 

60,288 

79,689 

520,106 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  acreage   of  AgricaltnTal  Holdings  in  each  class,  and  percentage  of 
acreage  of  Holdings  were  : — 


Acreage  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  each  Class 

Percentage  of  Acreage 

Classifloation  of 
Holdings 

England 

™~         hSd 

Acres       Acres 

85,683  S      65,891 

211,267  1    845,664 

428,767  1    863,266 

749,466!    731,977 

1,238,569  2,203,207 

142,925      782,869 

32,818      397,682 

3,925  1    104,410 

Great 
Britain 

lanl' 

4-87 
8-86 
18-70 
4200 
16*86 
10*85 
2-79 

- 
?%. 

7*44 
14-93 
26  40 
43-64 
504 
116 
014 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britn. 

Above  1  ac  not  above  5  ac 
II      &        »          20  „ 
»    20        „           60  „ 
»    50        „         100,, 
„  100         „         300  „ 
,,  800         „         500  „ 
.,600         „      1,000,, 
„  1,000. 

Acres 

266,268 

1,210,716 

2,0n,953 

3,408,761 

10,434,138 

4,188,651 

2,570,684 

693,517 

Acres 

366,792 

1,667,647 

2,864,976 

>4,885,a08 

13,875.914 

5,118,945 

3,001,184 

801,862 

7. 
1-36 
8-08 
7-42 
14-96 
45 -01 
15-98 
8*18 
2-18 

1-13 

612 

8-79 

15-00 

42-59 

16-70 

9-21 

2-46 

Total  .        .        . 

24,844,688 

2,888,859  4,894,466 

32,5n,518  10000  100-00 

10000 

100  00 

Of  the  520,106  holdings  over  one  acre  in  size,  439,405  were  rented  by  the 
occupiers  ;  61,014  were  owned  by  the  occupiers  ;  19,687  were  partly  rented 
and  partly  owned.     The  acreage  rented  and  the  acreage  owned  by  occupiers 
ere  as  follows  : — 


Above  1 

above 5ac 

>    ft 

,1          20  „ 

,1  20 

50  „ 

I,  60 

„    100 ;, 

..100 

„        300 ., 

,,800 

II        600,. 

,,500 

..      1,000,, 

,,1,000 

Total 

. 

Rented  by 
Occupiers 

Ovniedby 
Occnpiers 

Total 

Percentage 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

7. 

7. 

7, 

313,003 

58,789 

366,792 

1-12 

116 

1-18 

1.488,697 

228,950 

1.667,647 

5.15 

4-93 

618 

2,618,977 

850,999 

2,864,976 

900 

757 

8-79 

4,850,476 

584,727 

4,885.208 

15-57 

1152 

15-00 

12,290.615 

1,585,399 

18.875,914 

43^ 

84  17 

42  59 

4,295,163 

818,782 

5.118,945 

'i^- 

17-65 

16-70 

2,251,855 

749,829 

8,001,184 

16  16 

9-21 

484,284 

317,568 

801,862 

1-73 

6-84 

846 

27,937,470 

4,640,048 

32,677,518 

100-00 

100  00 

100*00 
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The  diBiiges  in  the  number  and  acreage  of  holdiDga  between  1886  and  1895 
are  shown  in  &Ye  categories,  thus  : — 


Holdings  in  Great  Britain 

1885 

1895 

5     to    50  Acres 

50      „  100     „ 

100      „  800     „ 

300      „  600     „ 

Over  600     ., 

No. 

232,956 

64,715 

79,673 

13.876 

5,489 

Acreage 
4,481,354 
4,746,620 
13,668,496 
6.241,168 
4,029,843 

No. 

285,481 

66,626 

81,246 

13,668 

6,219 

Acreage 
4,632,628 
4,886.208 
13,876,914 
6,113,945 
3,808,036 

Total   . 

396,607 

32,157,380 

402.138  ^ 

32,210,721 

Of  holdings  of  one  to  five  acres  (both  included)  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  in  1885.  135,736  with  an  acreage  of  889,677  acres ;  in  1895,  184,677 
with  a  total  of  888.501  acres. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  of  one  acre  and  under  (stated  to  be  only 
approximate)  is  put  at  579.133  (37,143  acre  plots,  and  541,990  of  smaller 
size).  Of  these  there  are  returned  as  allotments  detached  from  cottages 
20.434  acre  plots,  and  488,650  smaller  holdings  (465.005  in  1890,  and 
357,795  in  1886). 

The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  agricultural  land  of  Ensland  and  Wales 
is  26,881,7832.,  and  the  rateable  value  24,565,0752..  while  of  buildings,  &c., 
not  agricultural,  the  gross  estimated  rental  is  172,847,1232.,  and  the  rateable 
value  140,847,2062. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings,  by  classes,  for  each 
proTinoe  of  Ire^d,  in  1895  and  1896,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
latter  year : — 


Fiovineee 

Number  and  Claaaiflcation  of  Holdings 

Not 

exceeding 

laere 

Alwvel 

and  not 

exceeding 

5aeres 

Above  6 

and  not 

exceeding 

15  acres 

Above  16 
and  not 

exceeding 
80  acres 

Above  80 

and  not 

exceeding 

50  acres 

'^  •         •           {1896 
Comanght    .         {HH 

Total  of  Ireland      {HH 

19,550 
19,816 
16,813 
17,436 
16,581 
17.067 
6,564 
6,490 

17,850 
17,744 
11,025 
11,121 
20,941 
20,804 
12,459 
12,552 

26,511 
25,501 
19,107 
18.975 
64,373 
64,381 
46,690 
46,476 

22,097 
21,931 
24,261 
24,170 
53,719 
63,606 
33,436 
33,605 

16,229 
15,237 
22,166 
22,148 
24,847 
24,910 
11,680 
11,715 

69,508 
60,807 

62,275 
62.221 

156,681 
166,883 

133,613 
183,211 

73,862 
74,006 

Increase  or  docreaae         / 
in  1896                         I 

Increase 
1,299 

Decrease 
54 

Decrease 
848 

Decrease 
302 

Increase 
143 
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1 
FiOTlnceB 

Above  50 
and  not 
exceeding 
100  acres 

Above  100 
and  not 
exceeding 
200  acres 

Above  200 
and  not 

exceeding 
500  acres 

Above  500 
acres 

Total    1 

Leinater                 {HH 
Munater        .         {^f, 
Ulster.        .         {Illl 
Connaught    .         {HH 

Total  of  Ireland     {HH 

Inorease  or  decrease          f 
in  1896               .          \ 

13,958 
14,031 
22,366 
22,449 
14,287 
14,856 
6,471 
6,407 

6,910 
6,892 
9,225 
9,180 
8,699 
3,717 
3,211 
3,208 

2,785 
2,821 
2,744 
2,741 
1,040 
1,031 
1,694 
1,704 

416 
412 
364 
874 
277 
272 
500 
492 

124,306 
124,384 
128,061 
128,588 
199,764 
200,048 
122,655 
122,649 

57,082 
57,248 

23,045 
22,997 

8.263 
8,297 

1,557 
1,550 

674,786 
575,664 

Increase 
161 

Decrease 

48 

Increase 
34 

Decrease 
7 

Increase 
878 

In  1890  the  total  number  of  occupiers  was  524,210  ;  in  1896,  533,043. 


n.  FlSHEBCBS. 


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  five  years  have  been : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Tons 
877,584 
806,907 
42,103 

189T 

, 

England  and  Wales   . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

U.K.  (excluding  sheU-flsh)     . 

Bngland  and  Wales    . 

Scotland 

Ireland.       ... 

U.K.  (excluding  sheU.flsh)     . 
U.K.  (including  shell-flsh 

Tons 
828,931 
810,401 
39,048 

Tons 
351,198 
809,488 
41,796 

Tons 
363,179 
806,853 
84,900 

111- 

678,880 

702,432 

703,432 

726,544 

688,268 

£ 
4,827,800 
1,624,896 
290,518 

£ 

4,961,060 

1,565,821 

367,894 

6,129,089 

1,763,991 

274,945 

£ 
5,166,780 
1,569,138 
265,950 

5,568.494 

1,627,622 

288,944 

6,742,714 
7,217,866 

6,816,675 
7,260,588 

7,168,026 
7,600,096 

7,001,868 
7,436,518 

7,490,060 
7,907,569 

This  statement  does  not  Include  salmon.  Of  the  fish  landed  in  England, 
about  81  per  cent,  in  weight  and  78  per  cent,  in  value  are  landed  on  the  east 
coast. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  (1895),  including  tho 
Isle  of  Han  and  Channel  Islands,  v^as  approximately  114,320  (in  1894, 
121,978) ;  of  these  41,224  were  English,  43,378  Scotch,  and  26,910  Irish. 
There  were  26,923  (in  1894,  27,144)  registered  boats. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland  by 
railway  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


- 

1892 

1893 

England   and 
1      Wales 
,  Scotland 
1  Ireland 

324,988 

92,460 

8,856 

828,801 

101,737 

9,290 

Total       . 

426,299 

439,828 

1894 


332,619 
99,763 
10,213 

442,595 


1895 

1896 

333,298 

101,646 

10,223 

355,116 

107,202 

11,088 

445,167 

473,406 

The  net  imports  (ezclosive  of  re-exports),  and  the  exports  of  fish,  fresh 
and  cared,  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  : — 


1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

If  et  imports    .        .  Tons 

,,        „          .         .       £ 

Exports                            £ 

„        herrings  only     £ 

98,539 
2,133,495 
1,769,420 
1,804,808 

112,116 
2,171,060 
2,058,179 
1,456,246 

101,535 
2,453,676 
2,282,406 
1,626,889 

113,654 
2,636,076 
2,009,147 
1,328,656 

m.  MiKiKO  AND  Metals. 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1896.  The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  : — 


KetaUfeMinenla 

^linenls 
nised 

Valnes 

Metals  con- 

taiced  in  the 

Ores. 

Values  of 
Metals 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Iron  ore 

13,700,764 

8,150,424 

4,759,446 

11,875,474 

Lead  ore 

41,069 

808,398 

30,818 

850,940 

Tin  ore 

7,668 

259,928 

4,838 

307,678 

Copper  ore  . 

8,970 

21,586 

556 

28.180 

Zinc  ore      . 

19,319 

66,553 

7,110 

123,240 

Bog  iron  ore 

6,652 

1,663 

— 

— 

Copper  precipitate 

198 

2,124 

Ounces 
283,826 

— 

Silver. 





86,365 

Gold  ore 

2,765 

4,257 

1,352 

5,085 

Iron  pyntes 

Yalne  of  chief  metal 
'        Total  value  of  metal 

10,017 
lie  minerals 
B  from  Britis] 

4,603 

""~ 

.    3,814,536 
1  ores 

12,226,912 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  non-metallic  mineralff^^^^OOgle 
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Minerals 

Tons 

Value 

Minerals 

Tons 

Valup 

Coal  . 

195,361,260 

£ 
57,190,147 

Chalk  .     . 

8,559,229 

.     £ 
157,170 

Clays 

11,341,782 

1,442,069 

Gravel,  sand 

1.268,310 

90,020 

Sandstone . 

4,507.745 

1,417,985 

Gypsum  . 

193,811 

74,538 

Slates,  slabs 

586,933 

1,338.256 

Arsenic    . 

3,616 

45,483 

Limestone . 

11,011,350 

1,215,604 

Barytes    . 

23,737 

25,590 

Salt  . 

2,022,357 

666,613 

Ochre,  &c. 

9,891 

24,688 

Oil  shale    . 

2,419,525 

604,881 

Others 

709,581 

57,125 

1,756,816 

498,074 

Whinstone, 

Total  non-metallic    . 

65,278,830 

&c. 

2,286,999 

425,587 

Total  minerals  . 

69,088,366 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  44,798^.  on  1895  in  the  value  of 
the  total  mineral  produce,  and  an  increase  of  754,687/.  in  that 
of  metals  produced. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  was  725,803  ;  of  this  numbei^^ 
557,026  were  employed  underground. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  five  years,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent 
fuel  exported  have  been  :- 


Year 

Coal  raised 

Coal  exported 

Tuns 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

181,786,871 
164,325,795 
188,277,625 
189,661,362 
195,861,260 

£ 
66,050,451 
55,809,808 
62,730,179 
57,231,213 
57,190,147 

30,453,973 
29,031,955 
33,073,698 
33,101,452 
84,262,056 

16,810,768 
14,875,476 
17,871,831 
15,433,803 
15,156,318 

The  coal  production  of  the  various  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1896  was :— 


District 

Tons  of  Coal 

District 

Tons  of  Coal 

England  : — 
Durham 
Yorkshire      . 
Lancashire 
Staffordshire  . 
Derbyshire 
Northumberland 
Monmouthshire 
Nottinghamshire 

32,762,539 

23,942,888 

22,610,885 

13,058,562 

11,774,639 

9,027,752 

8,841,379 

6,623,529 

England  (contd  ) : — 

Other  districts 
Wales  :— 

61amor;^n     . 

Other  districts 
Scotland  :— 

Lanarkshire  . 

Other  districts 
Ireland      . 

10,334,012 

23,680,411 
4,289,170 

15,805,301 

12,521,299 

129,536 

Total,  United  Kingdom  ....     195,851,951 

The  exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1896  >vere  ohiefly 
following  Countries  :-—  Digitized  by  V^OOg I 
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Gonntriea 

Weight 

Valae       |        Coimtriea 

Weight 

Value 

Tona 

£ 

Tens 

£ 

France 

6,222,693 

2.137,209 

Denmark 

1,691,961 

693,758 

Italy. 

4,143,939 

1,681,885 

Argentina    . 

886,946 

497,243 

Germany   . 

4,522,073 

1.784,921 

Norway 

1,072,966 

451,847 

Spain 

2,129,396 

986,254 

Brazil 

1,003,521 

562,158 

Sweden 

2,047,872 

898,445  , 

India . 

642,228 

260,311 

Rnada 

1,858,442 

819,328  1 

Portugal 

634,193 

275,480 

Egypt 

•    1,772,333 

835,369  . 

From  the  principal  ports  the  export  of  coal,  coke,  and  fael  in  1896  was  a 
follows : — 


Porta 

Tona 

Value 

£          i 
5,699,136 

Ports 
Hull    .     .     . 

Tons 

Value. 

Cardiff  .     . 

11,824,718 

1,116,922 

662.288 

Newcastle  . 

4,681,041  ,  1,759.052  | 

Grangemouth 

1,091,580 

486,948 

Newport 
N.  Shields  . 

2,665,077 

1,163,424 

Grimsby 

668,906 

847,813 

2,986,490 

1,157,164  i 

Glasgow  .     . 

736,840 

268,820 

Sunderland 

1,822,655 

720,848  1 

Goole    . 

610,494 

270,051 

Swansea.    . 

1,366.648 

653,627 

Leith  . 

482,202 

286.588 

Kirkcaldy  . 

1,506,090  1     557,406 

Liverpool 

860,771 

212,735 

The  quantity  and  value  of  iron  ore  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an< 
the  quantity  and  value,  exclusive  of  "purple  ore"  (441,792  tons  in  1896) 
imported  in  five  years  have  been  : — 


Yev 

Iron  ore 

produced 

Iron  ore 

imported 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Tons 
11,312,675 
11,208,476 
12,367,808 
12.616,414 
18,700,764 

£ 
2,970,632 
2,827,947 
3,190,647 
2,866,709 
8,150,424 

Tons 
8,780,608 
4,066,864 
4,418,662 
4,460,311 
5,438,307 

4 
2,716,820 
2,792,028 
2,978,697 
2,977,952 
3,778,789 

The  exports  of  iron  ore  are  insignificant,  1,611  tons  in  1896,  and  3.49' 
in  1896.  Of  the  ore  imported  in  1896,  4,740,719  tons,  valued  at  3,117,084^ 
came  from  Spain. 

The  nmnber  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  and  the  quantities  of  iron  or< 
smelted  and  of  pis-iron  produced  in  five  years,  with  the  quantities  of  pi{ 
and  puddled  iron  imported  and  exported,  have  been  : — 


Tear 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Btaat 
Furaaoes 


362 
327 
826 
844 
878 


Ore  Smelted 


Tons 
16,344,464 
16,620,663 
17,803,998 
18,629,887 
21,204,284 


Pigjiron  made 


Pig-iron 
Inix>orted 


Tons 
6,709,255 
6,976,990 
7,427,342 
7,703,459 
8,659,681 


Tons 
66,529 
86,357 
61,975 
98,119 
106,449 


Pig-iron 
Exported 


Tona 
767,053 
840,294 
880,985 
866,668 
1,060,166 
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The  quantities  of  iron  and  <  steel  of  various  descriptions  exported  in  three 
years  were  as  follows : — 


Description 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled. 

Iron,  bar,  angle, &c.    . 

Railroad      . 

Wire  (not  telegraph)  . 

Plates  for  tinning 

Tin  plates  . 

Cast  and  wrought  iron 

Hoops  and  plates 

Old  iron      . 

Steel  unwrought. 

Steel  and  iron 

Total      . 

Tons 
880,986 
129,132 
425,242 

44,675 

853,928 

265,883 
296,785 

83,256 
211,495 

18,667 

Tons 
866,668 
148,990 
457,552 

42,220 

84,368 
366,120 
288,864 
807,132 

97,100 
208,283 

23,344 

Tons 

1,060,165 

178,128 

747,662 

66,110 

48,405 

266,968 

366,230 

865,165 

127,424 

297,439 

36,712 

2,649,998 

2,885,641 

8,550,398 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  leading  unmum&ctiired 
metals  and  minerals  imported,  in  tons  : — 


-• 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896          1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

■ 

Toua 

Copper  ore  and 

regulus 

226,087 

199,608 

161,650 

191,024 

178.134 

Copper      un- 

manufactured 

36,884 

48,945 

60,296 

45,761 

65,359 

I^ad     . 

182,782 

188,249 

161,861 

162,924 

167,799 

Tin       . 

29,468 

83,553 

39,147 

41,601 

38,375 

Zinc     . 

52,798 

56,926 

52,897 

62,525 

76,635 

rV.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
as  follows : — 


In  1820      . 

.  152,000,000  lbs. 

In  1880  . 

.  1,628,664,576  lbs. 

„    1840      . 

.  592,000,000  „ 

„    1890  . 

.  1,798,495,200    „ 

„    1850      . 

.  663,577,000  „ 

„    1894  . 

,  1,788,116,512  „ 

„    1860      . 

1,890,939,000  „ 

„    1895  . 

.  1,757,042.672   ,, 

„    1870      . 

1,888,306,000   „ 

„    1896  . 

.  1,754,890,256   „ 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  Imports,  exports,  and  the  home 
consumption  in  the  last  five  years : — 


Year 

Total  Imports  of 
Cotton 

Total  Exports  of     ! 

Retained  fcr  Home 
Consmaption 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Lbs. 
1,775,236,288 
1,416,780,064 
1,788,116,512 
1,757,042,672 
1,754,890,256 

Lbs. 
282,908,888 
224,621,488 
289,894,704 
203,284,592 
188,828,808 

Lbs. 
1,642,832,400 
1,192,168,576 
1,548,221,808 
1,568,768,080 
1,571,066.448 
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The  nibjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantitiea  of  wool— sheep,  lamb,  and 
alpaca — imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1874  and 
dming  the  last  five  years  : — 


r^ 

Total  Importi  of 

Total  Bzporta  of 

Retained  for  Home 

Wool 

Wool 

Oonsomption 

Urn. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

1874 

844,470,897 

144,294,663 

886,789,414 

1892 

748,046,104 

480,828,998 

312,217,111 

1893 

677,947,464 

346,369,110 

381,678,364 

1894 

706,467,947 

346,927,043 

869,640,904 

1895 

776,879,068 

404,986,226 

870,443^887 

1896 

718,687,263 

884,691,808 

888,846,460 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1896, 477,645,180  lbs.  came 
from  Anfitralasia. 

The  f<^owing  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  :— 


ngland  and  Wales 

rotland 

rcland 

otal  of  the  United 
Kingdom    . 


I 


6,180 

7471 
S68i 


50,211,216 
2,418,736 
1,016,111 


i 


722,406 
71,471 
28,613 


Children 

working 

Half  Time 


85,166 
2,915 
2,477 


7,190^  58,641,062  822,480  40,558 


5s 


f 


38,658  72,517 
8,86210,582 
8,496   5,647 


461,761 
104,848 
44,514 


s 

-s 


Total  Nnmber 
Employed 


r 


250,165' 357,848 
32,989  46,386 
15,724  28,848 


45,941  86,968  610,608  298,828  428,082 


500,404 
108,205 
47,940 


858,252 
154,591 
71,788 


656,549  1,084,631 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories  were 
distributed  as  follows: — cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy  125, 
worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoanut  fibre 
24,  ailk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  elastic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing  spindles 
and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558  male, 
45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were  88,696 
males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  610,608 
females  over  t^iirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of  1885,  we  find  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  of  560,950,  and  an  increase  of  power^looms  of 
48,785.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  of  49,720. 
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The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  EUison, 
of  Liverpool : — 


A  centoiy  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yams  and  piece- 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,0002. — say, 
woollen  17,000,000/.,  linen  4,000,000/.,  and  cotton  1,000,000/.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  haa  been  about  170,000,000/.— say,  cotton  100,000,000/., 
woollen  50,000,000/.,  and  linen  20,000,000/.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000/.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people— mexi,  women, 
ana  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yams 
and  goods  exported : — 


Average  Periods 
of  Three  Tears 

Weight  consumed  in  Millions 
of  lbs. 

Value  of  Products  exported  in 
Thousands  of  iS'a 

Cotton 

Wool 

Flax 

Total 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Linen 

Total 

1708.1800 
1820-1881 
1869-1861 
1889-1891 
1893-1895 
1896-1897 

41-8 
248-2 
1,022-6 
1,618-0 
1,576-0 
1,628-0 

109-6 
149-4 
260-4 
564-0 
602-0 
608-0 

108*6 
193-8 
212-0 
2200 
213-0 
240-0 

260-0 
686-4 
1,494-0 
2,402-0 
2,8910 
2,4760 

5-088 
18-077 
49-000 
72-114 
64697 
66-678 

6-846 
4-067 
15041 
24-176 
21-597 
22-374 

1-010 
2188 
6119 

6-«n 

5-848 
5-910 

lS-944 
25-182 
70-060 
I0Si)67 
02-142 
04-057 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  variations  in  the  movements  since 
1860.     Figures  in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  pounds  sterling. 


- 

I860 

1877 

1888 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,734 
249 

1888 

1895 

1807 

CotUm, 
Imported     .... 
Exported     .... 

Retained  for  consumption    . 
Actual  consumption     . 

Wool. 
Sheep,  lamb,  &c.,  imported. 
From  sheepskins  imported   . 
Produced  at  home 
Goats'  hair  imported    . 
Woollen  rags  imported 

Total 

mil. 

lbs. 

1,891 

250 

l,l41 
1,083 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,855 
169 

mil. 
lbs. 
1,732 
271 

mfl. 
lbs. 
1,756 
203 

ma 

1>724 
224 

1,186 
1,287 

1,485 
1,498 

1,461 
1,529 

1,553 
1,632 

1,500  ! 
1,612  1 

mil. 

lbs. 

148 

8 

145 

3 

13 

mil. 

lbs. 

410 

15 

152 

8 

76 

mil. 

lbs. 

495 

14 

129 

13 

81 

miL 

lbs. 

689 

18 

134 

22 

71 

miL 

lbs. 

775 

80 

135 

26 

84 

miL 
lbs. 
751 
30  , 
189  1 
26] 
74 

812 

660 

732 

884 

1,050 

1.020  1 
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1                        — 

I860 

81 
11 

1877    1    188S 

1888  '    1896 

1 

1897 

Farngn  wool  exported . 
1  Domestic  wool  exported 

187 
10 

277 
19 

389 
24 

404 
22 

371 
40 

Total 

Retained  for  conBamption    . 
Actual  consmnption 

42 

197 

296 

363 

426 

411 

609 
600 

270 
270 

463  i     436 

435  1     455 

521 
528 

624 
642 

Flax  and  Tow, 
Imported 
Produced  at  home 

miL 
•  Ibe. 
164 
68 

mU. 
Iba. 
269 
49 

mil. 
lbs. 
185 
47 

miL 
lbs. 
206 
46 

mU. 
lbs. 
230 
27 

mU. 
lbs. 
221 
37 

Total 
Exported     .... 

217 
6 

308 
8 

232 

7 

251 
9 

247 
15 

282 
230 

268 

16 

Betained  for  consamption    . 
Actual  ooiuamptxon    . 

Pieee-QoodM  Ssported. 
Cotton         .... 
WooUen      .... 
Linen 

Total 

Yam  Exported, 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen      .... 
linen 

Total 

Value  all  Kinds  Exported. 
Ootton         .... 
Woollen      .... 
linen 

211 
211 

306 
806 

225 
280 

miL 
yds. 
4,539 
256 
162 

4,967 

242 
236 

248 
240 

miL 

yd«. 

4,793 
200 
165 

mil. 

yds. 
2,776 
191 
144 

mil. 
yds. 
3,838 
261 
178 

mil. 

yds. 
5,038 
271 
177 

5,486 

mil. 
lbs. 
256 
48 
16 

miL 
yds. 
6,033 
242 
203 

3,111    4,277 

5,478 

5,168 

mil. 

Ibfl. 
197 
26 
31 

254 

mil. 
lbs. 
228 
27 
19 

mil. 

lbs. 

266 
38 
18 

mil. 
lbs. 
252 
61 
17 

mil. 

lbs. 
253 
67 
18 

328 

mil. 

£ 
64  0 
20-8 

57 

90-5 

274 

316 

314 

330 

mil. 

£ 
637 
26  1 

6-3 

mil. 

£ 
62  0 
157 

6-6 

mil. 

£ 
69-2 
21  0 

7-1 

miL 

£ 
76-4 
21-6 

6-5 

mU. 

£ 

720 
24  0 

6-4 

Total 

1 

74-3 

97-8  ,  104-5  1  102-4  [    96  1 

Commerce. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  im- 
ports on  which  customs  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocoa, 
coffee,  dried  fruits,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine — spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  entire  levies.  In 
1896  the  imports  free  of  duty  (exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie 
and  diamonds)  amounted  to  411,743,619^.,  and  thosQ^-subiePlt^  tc 
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duty  to  30,065,285^.,  duty-free  articles  forming  about  93-2  per 
cent,  and  articles  subject  to  duty  about  6*8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports. 

The  declared  value  ^  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  ten  years  : — 


1 

Tear 

1 

Total 
Imports 

Eiports  of 
British  Produce 

£ 
284,584,912 
248,985,195 
268,530,585 
247,285,150 
227,216,899 
218,259,718 
216,005,637 
226,128,246 
240,145,551 
234,350,003 

Exports  of 

Foreign  and 

Colonial  Produce 

Total  In^mrts 
andBzporta 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

387,635,743 
427,687,595 
420,691,997 
435,441,264 
423,798,882 
404,688,178 
408,344,810 
416,689,658 
441,808,904 
451,238,683 

£ 
•    64,042,629 
66,657,484 
64,721,588 
61,878,568 
64,428,767 
58,878,552 
57.780,280 
59,704,161 
56,233.668 
59,833,677 

£ 
686,218,284 
743,280,274 
748,944,116 
744,554,982 
715,484,048 
681,826,448 
682,180,677 
702.522.065 
788,118,118 
745,422,363 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports  of 
British  produce,  and  the  total,  during  ten  years  : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports  of  British 
Produce 

Total  Imports  and 
SzportB 

£      9,      d. 

£     t.     d. 

£     «.     d. 

1887 

9  17  11 

6     1     3 

17  11     8 

1888 

10  10     3 

6     7     2 

18  12    2 

1889 

11  10     1 

6  18  11 

19  19  10 

1890 

11     4     6 

7     0     7 

19  19    7 

1891 

11  10     5 

6  10  10 

19  14     0 

1892 

11     2     5 

5  19     8 

18  15    6 

1893 

10  10     7 

5  13     7 

17  14  10 

1894 

10  10     7 

5  11     5 

17  11  10 

1895 

10  13     1 

5  15     8 

17  19    8 

1896 

11     8  11 

6     18 

18  14     1 

1  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  valuation  of  both  Imports  and  exports  is  made  according  to 
the  bills  of  entry  and  the  shipping  bills,  fUse  declarations  being  punishable  by  fine.  In  case 
of  imports,  the  control  of  tibe  Customs  administration,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  thoee 
articles  which  are  sul^jfect  to  duty,  is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  in  the  returns,  bat^  aa 
regards  the  exports,  merchants  are  only  required  to  furnish  their  deelaimtJona 
within  a  period  of  six  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and  the  only  proof  of  Uieir  aeea- 
racy,  if  proof  be  needed,  lies  in  an  inspection  of  the  biUs  of  lading,  the  production  of  wbieb 
the  authorities  have  the  right  to  demand.  The  valuation  of  imports  and  exports  is  checked 
in  the  statistical  Office  of  the  Customs  (to  which  a  copy  of  the  entry  is  sent),  where  the 
officials  possess  a  knowledge  of  current  values  and  where  market  reports  and  lists  of  pxtoee 
current  are  readily  available  to  detect  any  departures  tram  substaaual  aocuraoy.  It  sikoold 
be  noted  that  the  important  difference  between  tke  system  of  the  Uidted  Kingdom 
and  other  systems  is  that  the  fbrmer  shows  the  values  at  the  time  of  import  and  expect, 
whilst  in  most  other  countries  the  values  are  computed  at  the  prices  or  a  year  or  m<M« 
before.  For  goods  imported  the  practice  adopted  Is  generaUy  to  take  the  value  at  ibB  port 
of  entry,  Including  all  incidental  escpenses  up  to  the  landing  on  the  quay.  For  goods  <o&* 
^led  to  the  English  market  for  sale,  the  market  value  in  England  is  leqnized  and 
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Theafaare  of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of 
pounds  (sterling)  : — 


1 

1 

1608 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1896 

1 

Wales      1  Exports     . 

Total 

r  Imports 
*»««"i       {ExiK,rU     .{ 

Total 

[  Imports     . 
^"^^^          i  Exports     .( 

V                                    v. 

£1,000 

877,740 

204,8811 

68,780« 

£1,000 
868,470 
194,648^ 

67,958' 

£1,000 
866,441 
194,6301 

56,896* 

£1,000 
876,201 
204,8011 

68,980' 

£1.000 
898,157 
217,8781 

66,466> 

645,901 

616,071 

617,-967 

688,482 

671,001 

85,945 

21,565» 

637« 

32,279 

22,247» 

901> 

88,042 

19,9411 

877-» 

32,781 

21,624' 

766' 

84,285 

22,632' 

6862 

58,147 

65,427 

58,860 

55,020 

67,608 

10,110 

268^ 

7» 

8,939 

827» 

20' 

8,862 
3251 

7' 

8,768 

8021 

8' 

9,866 

235' 

81- 

Total                .        . 

10,885 

9,386 

9,194 

9,068 

9,682  1 

1  Britlsk. 


>  Foreign  and  Colonial. 


Thus  of  the  total  trade,  90*9  per  cent,  falls  to  England  and 
Wales  ;  7*8  per  cent,  to  Scotland ;    1*3  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  in  the  years  1895  and  1896  : — 


Q>mitrtas 

Exports  of  Produce  and 
ManufaottiTOsofU.K. 

1895 

1806 

1895 

1896 
£ 

30,097,768 
21,915,656 

5,756.726 
14,066,459 

British  Possessions : 
India 

Aostnlasia 
British     North 

America 
Sonth  and  East  Africa 

£ 
26,431,315 
33,362,797 

13,400,570 
5,653.777 

25,285,467 
29,402,549 

16,444,259 
5.418,014 

£ 
24,753,008 
17,344,809 

6,539,410 
10,714,681 

reeoided  In  tiie  ntoras.  This  is  ascertained  from  the  declaration  made  by  the  importers, 
and  is  checked  by  the  expert  knowledge  available  in  the  BUtiatical  Office,  and  by  the  piice- 
liita  and  market  reports  of  the  day.  For  exports  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment  is 
taken.  English  statistics  take  cognisance  only  of  the  immediate  point  of  ongm  and 
desttnatioii  and  do  not  leooid  the  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of  tlm^goods. 
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Conn  tries 

Import*  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Prodace  and 
Msnufkcturee  of  U.K. 

1606 

1896 

1806 

1806 

Straits  Settlements    . 

£ 
4,645,446 

£ 
4,309,847 

£ 
1,995,906 

£ 
2,019,874 

Hong  Kong 

769.441 

797,158 

1,908,818 

1,822,087 

British  West  Indies  . 

1,863,673 

1,790,451 

2,113,989 

2,122,189  . 

Ceylon 

Bntish  Guiana  . 

4,524,843 

4,723,647 

983,733 

1,005,828 

766,111 

694,729 

542,743 

584,417 

Channel  Islands 

1,184,212 

1,335,763 

950,240 

997,486 

West  Africa 

2,114,504 

2,223,925 

1,560,371 

1,828,395 

Malta 

90,167 

68,819 

672,460 

650,520 

Mauritius . 

97,795 

67,502 

235,836 

806,081 

All  other  Possessions. 
Total  British  Posses- 

636,559 

645,999 

881,446 

964,662 

sions 

95,530,210 

93,208,029 

70,197,294 

84,136,987 

Foreign  Countries  : 
United  States    . 

86,548,860 

106,347,349 

27,948,553 

20,424,226 

France 

47,470,583 

50,104,971 

13,870,902 

14,161,612 

Germany  . 
HoUand    . 

26,992,559     27,585,236 

20,586,810 

22,244,405 

28,419,477     29,261,023 

7,375,021 

8,333,985 

Belgium    . 

17.545,636     19,221,408 

7,326,965 

7,816,162 

Russia 

24,736,919     22,677,443 

7,004,684 

7,186,186 

Spain 

11,314,518     11,997,919 

8,638,453 

3,455,660 

Egypt 

9,624,607  1     9,659,376 

8,349,162 

3,777,966 

China 

3,843,865  i     2,973,887 

5,257,832 

6,717,358 

Brazil 

3,614,155  ;     4,053,663 

7,323,696 

6,664,004 

Italy. 

3,132,720  .     8,192,856 

6,646,966 

5,857,250 

Sweden 

8,784,256 

9,624,137 

8,021,811 

8,206,038 

Turkey      . 

5,751,537 

6,230,076 

6,283,030 

4,983,910 

Argentine  Republic    . 

9,084,497 

8,974,164 

6,351,482 

6,620,993 

Denmark  . 

9,799,328 

10,640,598 

2,703,537 

2,865,636 

Portugal    . 

2,491,926 

2,616,662 

1,461,999 

1,686,908 

2,118,505 

3,204,114 

891,917 

1,286,582 

Chile 

8,436,142 

3,606,357 

8,248.780 

2,553,267 

Japan 

1,143,382 

1,241,483 

4,644,550 

6,083,342 

Norway     . 

3,881,727 

4,312,106 

1,896,216 

1,988,554 

Java 

870,419 

746,283 

1,740,566 

1,891,548 

Greece 

1,241,406 

1,246,574 

806,448 

842,412 

Foreign  West  Africa . 
Austria 

412,153 

320,818 

819,718 

878,264 

1,221,783 

1,232,678 

1,716,605 

1,608,304 

Peru 

1,371,088 

1,288,888 

681,516 

902,086 

Central  America 

976,014 

948,954 

1,316,465 

1,266,713 

Uruguay    . 

460,946 

316,109 

1,848,955 

1,434,956 

Spanish  West  Indies . 

131,567 

35,841 

948,793 

722,550 
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Imports  of  Merohandise 

Bzports  of  Frodace  and 
Manuftctiires  of  U.K. 

Gauntries 

1805 

1896 

1805 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mexico      . 

467,331 

598,002 

1,522,059 

1,520,887 

Philippine  Islands     . 
Colomoia  . 

1,606,271 

1,536,583 

415,803 

507,601 

434,893 

569,232 

1,227,252 

1,344,841 

y  eneznela . 

53,410 

57,426 

802,964 

789,767 

Algeria 

549,362 

531,523 

265,229 

267,601 

Morocco    . 

404,400 

218,309 

629,783 

489,864 

Ecuador    . 

117,957 

153,812 

250,878 

372,167 

Hayti,  St.  Domingo  . 

53,216 

92,940 

369,027 

288,394 

;  Tunis  and  Tripoli 

302,255 

400,590 

369,843 

287.748 

Foreign  East  Africa   . 

44,852 

107,482 

597,879 

992,628 

Persia 

175,857 

147,129 

373,121 

273,786 

Siam 

157,994 

110,264 

139,974 

136,487 

-   Bulnria    . 
Madagascar 

21.283 

368,782 

159,026 

273,409 

189,005 

92,535 

66,400 

146,966 

Cochin    China    and 

Tonquin 

11,044 

16,975 

196,722 

109,223 

All  other  Countries    . 

1 

849,843 

1,044,024 

1,451,161 

1,569,146 

Total  Foreign  Coun- 

,       tries       ..        , 

821,159,448 

848,600,875 

155,930,952 

156,008,614 

Grand  Total 

416,689,658 

441,808,904 

226,128,246 

240,146,561 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  five  years  : — 


Year 


Gold 


Sliver 


Imports 

Exports 

i 

iB 

1893 

24,834,727 

19,502,278 

1894 

27,572,347 

15,647,551 

1896 

36,005,999 

21,369,323 

1896 

24,468,337 

30,123,925 

1897 

80,808,858 

30,808,571 

1          Imports 

Exports 

iB 

£ 

11,913,395 

13,589,746 

11,005,417 

12,165,049 

10,669,662 

10.357,436 

14,329,116 

15,048,134 

18,032,090 

18,780,988 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
(Jnited  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1896  and 
1897.     The  figures  for  1897  are  those  of  the  preliminary^ report  :— 
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1 

1         Imports 

1896 

1897 

Exports 

18M 

1807 

£ 

£ 

British  Produce 

M 

£ 

1.  AnimaU,  Ur- 

1.  Animals,   Ut- 

lng(forft)od) 

10,488,699 

11,880,882 

tog        .       . 

941,818 

1,138,115 

S.  (a)  Artidesof 

2.  Articles  of 

food  and  drink 

food  and  drink 

11,6»4,068 

12,188,542 

dutyfree 

147,000,115 

151,550,116 

8.  Raw  materials 

17,687,179 

20,140,090 

(ft)  ArUoles  of 

4.  Articles  manu- 

food  and  drink 

fsctured   and 

dutiable 

25,568,080 

26,791,619 

partly  manii- 
flictured,  vis. : 

Tobacco,  duti- 

able      .       . 

4,862.031 

4,072,435 

(a)  Tarns  and 

8.  Metals    . 

20,402,024 

21,285,868 

textile  fkbrios 

105,829,505 

96,618,472 

4.  Chemicals, 

(ft)  Metals  and 

dye-stuflf^and 

articles  manu- 

tanning   sub- 

factured 

stances  . 

6,776.920 

6,006,210 

therefrom 

5.  Oils        .       . 

8,459,304 

7,641,281 

(except     ma- 

d. Raw  materials 
for  textile 

chinery) 

(e)  Maehtoenr 

and  mill  work 

88,549,088 

84,487,808 

manuikctures 

74,757,178 

70,268,511 

17,014,250 

16.M,0e5 

7.  Raw  materials 

(d)  Apparel 

for  sundry  in- 

and articles  of 

dustries    and 

personal  use. 
(e)  Chemicals, 
and  chemical 

10,474,057 

9,878,192  . 

manulketures 

47,241,991 

52,065,880 

6.  Manoflustured 

articles. 

81,379,534 

85,088,887 

and  medicinal 

9.  (o)  Miscella- 

preparations. 
(/)AU  other 

8,242,986 

8,674,864 

neous  articles 

14,880,575 

14,189,314 

1 

1,012,357 

1,004,930 

articlcs.either 

1 

Total  imports 

manulkctured 
or     partly 
manuikctUTed 
Cp)  Parcel  post 

Total  British  pro- 

38,552,986 
1,669,669 

1 

441,808,004 

451,238,683 

32,939,649 
2,057.186  , 

duce 

'240,145,551 

234,850,003  , 

Foreign  and  Co- 
lonial produce 

Total  exports 

1 

56,283,663 

59,838,677 

296,879,284 

294.188,680  , 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (1 
quarter « 4*28  cwt.)  have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indi- 
cated : — 


Tear 

Quarters        ' 

Tear 

Quarters 

Tear 

Quarters 

1870 
1880 

7,181,100 
12,762,800 

1890 
1895 

14,063,760     ; 
19,074,790     J 

1896 
1897 

16,861,600 
14,659,600 

The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  im- 
ports enumerated  in  the  years  noted : — 
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ArtlGles 

1895 

18M 

18»T 

Cereals  and  flour    . 

Cwts. 

179,927,460 

190,226,829 

177,706,840 

Potatoes 

ft 

3,768,166 

2,244,627 

8,922,819 

Bice 

>} 

6,481,248 

4,681,618 

5,178,862 

Bacon  and  hams 

>» 

6,852,936 

6,008,988 

6,780,790 

Fiah      . 

t» 

2,468,643 

2,621,632 

2,449,730 

Befined  sugar 

i» 

14,145,148 

14,776,929 

15,882,092 

Raw  sugar 

1} 

17,009,997 

16,748,676 

18,662,227 

Tea  (for  consumption) 

Lbs. 

221,800,187 

227,786,600 

281,399,778 

Butter  . 

Cwts. 

2,826,662 

8,037,718 

3,217,801 

Maigarine 

i» 

940,168 

925,934 

986,548 

Cheese  . 

>i 

2.138,819 

2,244,626 

2,603,608 

Beef      . 

19 

2,410,993 

2,907,236 

8,185,623 

Preserved  meat 

If 

856,168 

701,750 

669,786 

Fresh  mutton 

f> 

2,611,485 

2,895,158 

8,193,276 

Sheep  and  lambs    .     (ni 

amber) 

1,065,470 

769,592 

611,604 

i> 

415,665 

662,558 

618,886 

^gp      .        .(great  hm 

idreds) 

12,722,686 

18,245,011 

14,081,762 

Spirits  (for  consumpt )  P 
Wine  (for  consumption) 

HGal. 

8,211,817 

8,174,289 

8,301,010 

i> 

14,686,666 

15,861,284 

15,858,071 

In  1897  the  United  Kingdom  imported  5,393,260  cwt.  of 
wheat  from  her  own  possessions,  ajid  57,350,020  cwt.  from  foreign 
countries.     The  great  wheat  sources  in  1897  were : — 


United  SUtes 

.     84,603,200  cwt 

Australasia 

— 

Russia 

.     16,049,900     „ 

Canada     . 

.     4,820,600 

Arffentina    . 

933,100     „ 

Chile 

.     1,019,800 

India  . 

572,760     „ 

Roumania 

.     1,224,840 

Germany     . 

.       1,333,400     „ 

Turkey     . 

.     1,862,640 

cwt. 


The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1897  was  18,680,669  cwt., 
of  which  14,062,970  cwt.  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Eangdom  from  different  countries  in  thousuids  of 
pounds: — 


OoQiitry 


'  Holland 

China,  Hong  Kong 
Indte 


I  OerloD 


ler  eonntries 
ToUl    . 


1878 


1000  lbs. 

8,146 

l«5,e5« 

36,423 

1 

647 


1894 


1000  lbs. 

2,302 

48,647 

118,880 

76,811 

8.670 


1895 


1000  lbs. 
8,416 
89,616 
128,362 
83,448 
5,519 


1896 


1000  lbs. 
4,616 
34,808 
127,720 
94,860 
8,395 


Proportion  from  each 
Country 


1878  \  1894     1805     1896 


per  ,  per 
cent.  I  cent. 

1-64  -94 
80-86  I  17-86 
17*29  i  48'46 

—  181-24 
•82      1-60 


per 
cent 

1-34 
15-52 
48-31 
32-67 

2-16 


204,872    944,810    265,361    265,894    100-00  1001)0  100-00  100-00 


per 
cent. 

1-74 
1811 
4818 
35-74 

1-28 
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The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  imported  for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported 
in  each  of  the  last  three  years  : — 


The  Principal  Articleb  of  Ihport. 


Principal  Artlclea  Importetl 

U95 

£ 
49,723.293 

1896 

£ 
52,800,083 

1897 

Grain  and  flour 

68,679,745 

Cotton,  raw 

30,429,428 

36,272,039 

82,194,732 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

26,025,960 

24,958,346 

24,436,872 

Dead  meat 

23,762,759 

24,752,070 

27,368,484 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

17,684,413 

18,869,628 

15,950,797 

Butter  and  margarine 

16,802,400 

17,842,792 

18,402,281 

Wood  and  timber     . 

15,742,679 

20,403,465 

23,636,361 

Silk  manufactures    . 

15,287,298 

16,698,872 

16,912,888 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

9,716,543 

9,236,814 

9,109,258 

Tea 

10,242,999 

10,562,773 

10,443,104 

Woollen  manufactures 

10,275,535 

10,769,537 

10,908,179 

Animals  (for  food)    . 

8,966,252 

10,438,699 

11,880,382 

Oils 

8,111,850 

8,459,894 

7,641,281 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  kc. 

6,558,818 

6,776,920 

6,006,210 

Seeds 

6,279,422 

6,736,250 

6,751,046 

Fruits  and  hops 

5,082,974 

6,131,688 

6,638,438 

Currants  and  raisins 

1,661,838 

1,614,484 

2,116,864 

Leather,  dressed  hides,  &c. 

8,050,471 

7,694,592 

7,648,147 

Wine        .... 

5,448,088 

5,946,296 

6,438,613 

Cheese      .... 

4,675,130 

4,900,342 

5,886,546 

Metals- 

Copper,  ore,  &c.    . 

2,807,863 

2,862,800 

2,752,406 

„     part  wrought,  &c. 

1,831,806 

2,882,253 

8,040,768 

Iron  ore        .         .        . 

2,977,952 

8,778,789 

4,486,934 

,,   in  bars  . 

549,534 

570,412 

689,509 

„   manufactures 

3,298,855 

4,674,918 

5,772,064 

Lead     ...        . 

1,664,073 

1,866,743 

2,033,300 

Tin       ...        . 

2,631,038 

2,289,688 

1,628,798 

Zinc  and  its  manufactures 

1,309,086 

1,664,460 

1,628,262 

Coffee       .... 

4,008,446 

4,184,666 

4,866,799 

3,778,305 

3,659,454 

8,671,448 

Tobacco  .... 

3,853,916 

4,852,031 

4,072,485 

The  Principal  Articles 

OP  Export  (Home  Produce). 

Principal  Articles  Exported 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

Cotton  yam       .... 

64,465,268 
9,291,195 

69,309,842 
10,044,676 

54,061,269 
9.932,447 

Total  of  cotton 

63,746,468 

69,844,618 

63,993,716 

T 
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I  Principal  Artades  Exported 

'  Woollen  maau&ctares    . 
Woolleii  and  worsted  yam 

Total  of  woollen  and  worsted 


linen  mamifactarea 

„     yam 
Jute  mannfeurtoies . 

„  yam 
Apparel  and  haberdashery 


Metala: 

lion,  pig 

bar,  aiLgle,  bolt,  and  rod    . 
raiLroaicC  of  all  sorts  . 

wire 

tin  plates  .... 
hoops,  sheets,  and  plates  . 
cast  and  wrought,  of  all  sortti 
old,  for  re-manofactnre 
Steel  and  mannf.  partly  iron 

Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 

Hardwares  and  cntlery  . 


lery      .        .         . 
Coals,  cinders,  fuel,  &c. 
Chemicala 


19,787,944 
6,372,313 


1896 


18,269,122 
5,654,839 


25,110,257  '23,923,961 


1807         i 

I 
£ 
15,982,888  , 
4,842,137  I 

20,825.025  , 


5,351,025 
965,926 

2,229,679 
355,854 

5,878,091 


2,077,073 

854,017 

1,897,036 

711,188 

4,239,193 

3,014,488 

8,727,607 

252,540 

2,907,781 


19,680.923 


1,856,532 

2,818,850 

15,150,522 

15,433,803 

8,288,831 


5,030,966 
1,040,939 
2,344,282 
378,356 
6,746,569 

4.774,310 
976,658 

2,168,071 
529,951 

6,466,080 

2,533,883 
1,104,289 
3,560,410 

903,995 
8,036,015 
3,688,850 
4,719,727 

838,907 
3,925,624 

2,892,373 
1,084,373 
3,858,734 

866,593 
3,037,279 
3,468,758 
4,885,275 

239,185 
4,317,073 

23,801,700 

24,639,643 

2,122,404 

2,543,837 

17,014,250 

15,156,313 

8,242,936 

2,107,264 

2,530,266 

16,282,085 

16,659,294 

8,674,864 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  and  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of 
population  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Article 

1802 

18£8 

1894 

1805 
14-63 

1806 

Bacon  and  hams 

.     lbs. 

1410 

11-78 

13-29 

1    16-90 

j  Butter  . 

}> 

6-23 

6-59 

7-27 

7-92 

,      8-46 

Cheese  . 

»f 

6-39 

5-87 

6-38 

5-93 

1      6  22 

^OLi  and  flour 

no. 

35  08 

34-39 

86-68 

38-97 

1    40 '26 

lbs. 

252-73 

247-65 

25619 

285-09 

,257  "30 

Sugar   . 

i» 

77-84 

78-85 

80-06 

88-13 

1    85-29 

Tea 

ty 

5-43 

5-41 

6-52 

5-67 

5-77 

Kice     . 

8-91 

8-54 

7-26 

8-00 

1      6-49 

j  Tobacco 

>» 

1-64 

1-63 

1*66 

1-67 

173 

The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  for  transit  was  in 
1892, 10,580,716/. ;  1893.  11,546,204/. ;  1894,  9,649,367/. ;  1895, 
11,054,991/.  i  1896,  10,266,379/,  ^         , 
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Shipping  and  Hayigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  (ex- 
clusive of  river  steamers)  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in  the  home  trade — ^the  expression  '  home  trade '  signifying  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  '  ports  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Brest ' — with  the  men  (exclusive  of  masters) 
employed  thereon  was  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


Sailing  Yeflsels 


Steam  Veneb 


Tear 

Number 

Tons 

Hen 
1 

1     35,495 
1     34,659 
'     33,480 
t     31,767 
30,148 

Number 

1 

Tons 

Men 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

8,428 
8,211 
7,920 
7,495 
7,086 

639,326 
618,264 
503,727 
479,764 
449,192 

2,344 
2.446 
2,597    1 
2,633 
2,752 

371,630 
372,627 
404,684 
406,477 
421,404 

26,611 
27,809 
29,727 
80,424 
31,800 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  those  engaged  partly  in  the  home 
and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

SaUing  Vessels 

steam  Vessels 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

Number  |        Tons 

Men 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

283 
263 
246 
222 
220 

37,200 
32,345 
31,669 
26,721 
24,640 

1,655 
1,467 
1,422 
1,210 
1,166 

306      '     206,660 
346           224,662 
338       1     222,462 
329       1     238,638 
294      j    232,297 

6,228 
6,438 
6,136 
6,441 
6,003 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
alone  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Number 


2,082 
1,994 
1,846 
1,766 
1,686 


Sailing  Vessels 


Tons 


2,388,800 
2,348,684 
2,286.829 
2,230,286 
2,144,236 


Men 


43,639 
42,180 
39,949 
38,639 
36,903 


Steam  Vessels 


Number 


3,577 
3,669 
3,601 
3,661 
3,701 


Tons 


4,905,996 
6,045,106 
6,266,914 
6,479,968 
6,661,672 


Men 


GooQb 


128,107 
128,421 
129,745 
132,012 
136,029 
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A  sammary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sail- 
ing and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during 
ten  jears  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


1  ymt    Number  of 
1  '*"       Yessela 

Tons             Men 

Year 

Number  of 
VesaeLs 

Tons 

Men 

liiii 

17,723 
17,684 
17,554 
17,425 
17,243 

7,123,754  '  202,543 
7,851,888    223,673 
7.641,154    230,268 
7,915,336    236,108 
8,164,541    240,480 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

17,020 
16,828 
16,547 
16,105 
15,789 

8,449,512 
8,541,388 
8,716,285 
8,861,848 
8,983,340 

241,735 
240,974 
240,468 
240,486  i 
242,039  ; 
! 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  net  tonnage 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Elingdom  (with 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year  : — 


_ 

SaUing  Venels 

Steam  VesBels 

ToUl 

No. 

Ton» 

No.    j        Toils 

No. 

Tons 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

18,578 
18,289 
12,943 
12,617 
12,274 

3,080,272 
3,038,260 
2,987,161 
2,866,895 
2,735,976 

7,950 
8,088 
8,263 
8,386 
8,522 

5,564,482 
5,740,248 
6,969,020 
6,121,555 
6,284,306 

21,528 
21,827 
21,206 
21,008 
20,796 

8,644,754 
8,778.508 
8,956,181 
8,988,450 
9,020,282 

Of  the  men  employed  (1896)  33,046  were  foreigners.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in  1896  was 
35,735  of  10,503,307  tons  net. 

The  niunber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  first  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

8*n^"g  Vessels 

Steamers 

Total 

Number 

Tone 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tou 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

322 
333 
868 
819 
389 

258,700 

114,895 

89,156 

54,155 

57,467 

521 
448 
524 
541 
542 

434,091 
380,898 
485,460 
465,467 
462,508 

848 
781 
887 
860 
931 

692,791 
495,288 
574,616 
519,622 
519,970 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
(foreign  trade)  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
five  years : —  ^         j 
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Year 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1 

l,000tna. 
27,040 
26,919 
29,083 
29,175 
80,290 

l,000tn8. 
10,688 
10,223 
10,786 
10,826 
12,188 

l.OOOtns. 
87,673 
87,142 
89,818 
40,001 
42,477 

l,000tnfl. 
27.888 
27,229 
29,649 
29,516 
81,182 

l.OOOtns. 
10,862 
10,262 
11,070 
11,021 
11,808 

l,0OOtnB. 
88,194 
87,491 
40,718 
40,587 
42,986 

l.OOOtna. 
54,873 
54,148 
68,682 
58,691 
61,472 

l,000tn8. 
21,4»6 
20,485 
21,855 
21,847 
28,901 

1 
l^OOOtio.. 
76,868 
74,638 
60.536 
80,688 
86,462 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1896  was  63,058  (24,665  foreign),  and  cleared,  63,239  (24,409 
foreign). 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  with  cargoes  only 
that  entered  from  and  cleared  for  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  : — 


Year 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

Entered 

Cleared 

1 
Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

BritUh 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

l.OOOtns. 
21.356 
20,962 
22,727 
22,992 
24,680 

l.OSOtns. 
8,174 
7,884 
8,414 
8,866 
8,860 

l,000tns. 
29,630 
28,796 
31,141 
31,368 
33.480 

l.OOOtns. 
25,064 
24,496 
26,683 
26,933 
27,726 

l.OOOtns. 
8,880 
8,457 
9,095 
9,389 
9,977 

l,000tQB. 

33,944 
32,963 
86,778 
36,272 
37,703 

l,000txi8. 
46,420 
46,458 
49,410 
49.925 
52,356 

l,000tn8. 
17,064 
16,291 
17.509 
17,705 
18,827 

l.OOOtns. 
68,474 
61,749 
66,919 
67,630 
71,183 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1896  entered  and  cleared  at  British 
ports  (total  23,990,288). 
5,883,467 


Norway  had 

Qermany  „  8,823,168 

Holland    „  2,470,138 

France        „  2,397,839 


Denmark  had  2,265,153  U.S.  (Am.)had  768,597 

Sweden      „  2,236,382  Russia        „  693,455 

Spain          „  1,364,003  Italy           „  279,287 

Belgium     „  1,179,646  Austria       „  237,818 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1896  : — 


London 
Cardiflf  .     . 
Liverpool  . 
Newcastle  . 
Hull 


15,582,195 

10,905,144 

10,888,024 

4,604,104 

4,011,909 


N.&S.  Shields  3,857,468 
Glasgow     .       8,191,707 


Southampton   2,998,254 
Newport      .     2,385,675 


Middlesbro' 
Sunderland 
Leith 
Grimsby. 
Swansea . 


2.016,807 
1,801,208 
1,792,682 
1,556,745 
1,491,717 


Grangemouth 
KirkSddy  , 
Bristol  .  . 
Manchester . 
Hartlepool  . 
Belfast 
Dundee 


1,395,847 
1,802,724 
1,108,782 
844,778 
801,563 
526,047 
396,510 


The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  coastwise  in  1896  was 

334,032,  of  55,615,995  tons;  and    cleared,  298,420  vessels,  of 

48,610,092  tons.     The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 

T)orts  of  the  Kingdom  in  1896  was  397,090,  of  98,093,454  tons ; 

nd  cleared,  361,659  of  91,695,055  tons.  D,g,,edbyGoogle 
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Internal  CommnnioationB. 
I.  Bailwats. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and 
the  average  yearly  increase  in  miles  : — 


Year 

1860 
1860 
1870 

Line  Open 

Miles 

6,621 

10,433 

15,587 

Av.  Yearly 
Increase 

Year 

1880 
1890 
1896 

Line  Open 

Av.  Yearly 
Increase 

Miles 
265 
381 
510 

Miles 
17,933 
20,073 
21,277 

Miles 
240 
214 
201 

Of  the  total  length  of  lines-  open  January  1,  1897,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  14,708  miles,  to  Scotland  3,391 
miles,  and  to  Ireland  3,178  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traffic 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Eongdom  in  1878,  and 
each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Tu»»fi.  ^f !  Total  Capital 

loans)  at  the 

end  of  each 

year 


lines  open 
\  Year  at  the  end 
I    of  each 
year 


I  Miles 

1878  17,338 

1892'  20,825 

1893  20,646 

1894  20,908 
,1895,  21,174 
1896  21,277 


698,545,154 
944,357,320 
971,323,353 
985,387,355 

1,001,110,221 

1,029,475, 


Number  of 
Passenffers 

conveyed  (ex- 
clnsive  of 

season-ticket 
holders) 


No. 
565,024,455 
864,435,388 
873,177,052 
911,412,926 
929,770,909 
,335,980,339,433 


Receipts 

Total,  includ- 
ing Miscella. 
neons 

From 

From  Goods 
Traffic 

26,889,614 
35,662,816 
35,849,449 
36,495,488 
37,361,162 
39,120,865 

33,564,761 
42,866,498 
40,994,637 
43,379,078 
44,034,885 
46,175,335 

62,862,674 
82,092,040 
80,631,892 
84,310,831 
85,922,702 
90,119,122 

Of  the  total  capital  at  the  end  of  1896  the  English  railways 
had  842,826,674Z.,  Scottish  146,932,989^.,  and  Irish  39,715,872/. 
In  the  division  of  the  receipts  of  1896,  England  and  Wales  took 
76,584,956/.,  Scotland  10,055,662/.,  and  Ireland  3,478,504/.  The 
working  expenditure  amounted  to  50,192,424/.  on  all  the  railways, 
being  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

Oil  June  30,  1896,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,009 
miles  of  street  and  road  tramways  open,  from  which,  during 
the  year  1895-96,  4,152,016/.  had  been  received,  and  upon  which 
3,105,511/.  had  been  expended.  This  left  a  balance  of  receipts  of 
1,046,505/.  Total  paid  up  capital  14,157,354/.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  who  travelled  during  the  year  on  the  tramways 
was  759,466,047.  r-         t 
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II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1888  (the  latest  date  available), 
the  length,  traffic,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  the  canals  and 
navigations  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
do  not,  and  of  those  which  do,  belong  to  railway  companies : — 


- 

Length 

Traffic 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Canals  not  belonging 
to  railways  : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Canals    belonging  to 

railways  : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Total  . 

MUes 

2,026 

69 

513 

Tons 

27,715,876 

69,744 

489,194 

£ 

1,439,343 
12,011 
89,369 

£ 

861,068 
16,086 
71,541 

2,608 

28,274,813 

1,640,723 

948,695  ' 

1,024 
84 
96 

6,609,304 

1,386,617 

30,386 

437,080 

67,178 

6,495 

335,508 

26,599 

4,456 

1,204 

8,026,807 

600,768 

866,558 

3,813 

36,301,120 

2,041,476 

1,816,268 

The  paid-up  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  <kc.,  not 
belonging  to  railway  companies  was,  in  1888  : — ^in  England  and 
Wales  20,969,820^.;  in  Scotland  1,254,047/.;  in  Ireland  2,071,308i; 
total  24,285,175/. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1894,  is  35}  miles  in  length,  26  ft 
in  depth,  and  (except  for  2}  miles  near  Latchfotd)  not  less  than  120  ft  in 
bottom  width.  The  minimum  width  of  the  locks  is  66  ft.  The  large  docks 
at  Manchester  are  26  ft.  deep,  and  the  smaller  20  ft*.  The  canal  is  in  direct 
communication  with  all  the  large  canals  of  the  district  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  16,412,000Z. 

III.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March,  1897,  was  20,745  ;  there  were  besides  29,072  road  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  There  were  then  144,700  persons  employed 
by  the  department.  Of  these  81,286  (including  12,406  females), 
were  officers  on  the  permanent  establishment,  and  63,414 
(including  16,900  females)  were  unestablished  officers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  lettere, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  the  average  number  for  each  individual  of  the 
population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


1 

Number  of  Letters  delivered 

Nnmber  of  Letters  per  head  of  { 

Tear 

ending 

MarahSl 

(in  Millions) 

tlie  Population 

1 

ll 

1 

1 

Total 
U.K. 

1 

Ireland 

Total  ' 
U.K. 

MffliODfl 

Minions 

Millions 

Millions 

1879 

922 

99 

76 

1,097 

87 

27 

14 

32 

1893 

1,532 

152i 

105f 

l,790i 

52 

87 

28 

47 

1894 

1,549  t 

154 

108i 

1,812 

52 

87 

24 

47 

1895 

1,502 

156 

118 

1,771 

50 

88 

24 

46 

1896 

1,559 

168 

112i 

1,884 

51 

39 

25 

47 

1897 

1,606J 

168i 

118 

1,898 

52 

40     1     26 

48 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book-packets 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1896-97,  showing  increase 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year  : — 


Poet-cards  . 
Book-packets 
Newspapers. 
ParceJB 


Endand 
AWsles 


Millions 

286-9 

583.8 

116-5 

52-7 


6-9 
2-9 
0-9 
5-6 


Seotland 


Millions 

34-4 

75-4 

17-8 

6-8 


6-8 
6-6 

4-5 


Ireland 


Millions 

15-2 

89-2 

16-8 

4-2 


8-6 

120 

3-7 

8-8 


United 
Kingdom 


MUlions 
886-5 
697-9 
150-6 
63-7 


7-0 
8-8 
1-1 
5-2 


The  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1890  (ending  March  31)  and  during  the  last  five  years  were 
as  follows : — 


1800 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Inland  Orders 


Number 


9,027,750 
8,963,032 
9,027,934 
9,190,804 
9,334,299 
9,814,022 


Amount 


£ 
28,883,417 
24,618,809 
24,575,036 
24,953,582 
25,582,236 
25,918,853 


Total  1 


Number 


10,874,144 
10,442,918 
10,524,774 
10,685,206 
10,900,963 
10,921,617 


Amount 


£ 
27,165,905 
28,683,951 
28,720,829 
28,928,127 
29,726,817 
80,249,087 


1  Including  colonial  aiid  foreign  orders.  ^  OOqIc 
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The  inland  orders  in  1896-97  were  as  follows  :- 


- 

Number 

Value 

Number  per  cent  of 
Population 

England 
Scotland     . 
Ireland 

Total,  U.K. 

1 

7,784,344 
992,426 
637,252 

21,851,298 
2,666,671 
1,401,889 

25  1 
23-5 

11-8 

9,814,022 

25,919,858 

23-4 

The  number  and  value  of  '  postal  orders  *  were  as  follows  : — 


Year  ending  March  81 


1890 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Number 

Amount 

44,712,548 
56,590,668 
57,232,989 
60,681,078 
64,076,377 
67,182,998 

£ 
17,737,802 
21,846,153 
21,768,793 
22,769,282 
23,896,694             ! 
24,826,874             i 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  5, 
1870;  on  March  31,  1897,  the  British  Postal  Telegraphs  had 
41,393  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  279,935  miles  of  wire. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
forwarded  from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  1879  and  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 
ending  March  31 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland          |  United  Kingdom 

1879 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

20,422,918 
58,936,184 
59,631,752 
60,216,708 
66,436,549 
66,950,409 

2,477,003 
7,100,514 
7,279,894 
7,334,094 
8,095,581 
8,094,860 

1,559,854 
3,871,150 
3,987,852 
4,038,262 
4,807,480 
4,878,787 

24,459,775 
69,907,848 
70,899,498 
71,589,064 
78,839,610 
79,428,556 

The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  at  post  offices  was 
(March  31, 1897),  7,904,  at  railway  stations,  2,279;  total,  10,183. 

The  telegraph  department  has  44  telephone  exchanges,  of 
which  40  afford  connection  with  the  trunk  wires.  There  are 
now  58  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  London,  connecting  the 
Central  Office  with  others. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  in  respect  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  departments  respectively,  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years 
ending  March  31  : — 
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1893 

1894 

1895        '        1896 

1897 

Postal  receipts    .     .     . 
Expenditure   . 

£ 
10,844,853 
10,600,149 
7.507,646 

£ 
10,472,876 
10,784,885 
7,759,712 

£ 
10.748,074 
11.026,460 
7,955.344 

£ 
11,465.370 
11,759,945 
8.086,272 

£ 
11,876,656 
12,146  985 
8.258,112 

SetpoBtalreT.    .    .    . 

Telegraph  receipts  .    . 
Total  receipts      .    .    . 
Expend  itnre   .... 

3,092,604 

2,486,791 
2,526,312 
2,692,994 

2,975.173 

2,584,264 
2  579,206 
2,757,645 

3,070,116 

2,598.985 
2.646,414 
2,788,052 

3,678,673 

2,835.749 
2,879,794 
2,920,341 

8,898,828 

2,922,449 
2,967,868 
8,108,067 

Net  tolegr.  reT.   .    .    . 
Net  poet  A  telegr.  rev. 

-66.682 
2,925,922 

- 178,439 
2,796,784 

-141,688 
2,928,478 

-40,547 
8,63.%026 

-140,714 
8,753,109 

In  the  total  receipts  is  included  the  estimated  value  of  services  to  other 
departments  (postal,  230,438^,  and  telegraph  44,9042.  in  1896-97),  and  in 
the  expenditure  the  cost  of  sites  and  buildings  (postal,  176,0372.,  and  tele- 
graph, 91,557/.  in  1896-97).  Not  included  in  the  telegraph  exnenditure  is 
uie  sum  of  298,8882.  interest  paid  on  stock  created  for  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  tne  value  of  the  money  issued  from  the  Royal 
Mint  in  the  years  named,  and  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  gold  and 
silver  coin : — 


Gold 

Money 
issued 

SUver 
Money 
issaed 

Bronxe 

Money 
issaed 

£ 
39,205 
46,664 
33,485 
40,995 
122,860 
107,230 

British  Gold  Coin 

British  Silver  Coin 

Tear 

Imported 

Exported 

£ 
3,544,882 
7,168,665 
2,715,468 
12,778,259 
4,921,816 

Imported 

Exported 

1878 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
2,265,100 
9,266,251 
5,678,100 
3,810,636 
4,984,800 
1,820,497 

£ 

567,328 
1,008,971 

942,856 
1,196,168 
1,235,161 

982,001 

£ 
6,566,001 
9,405,544 
8,269,775 
8,936,391 
6,867,592 

£ 
151,189 
173,916 
200,944 
165,216 
119,649 

£ 
184,494 
354,889 
277,850 
408,281 
412,624 

There  is  no  State  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  charters,  and  the 
first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Government.  The  following  are  some 
statistics  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  December  of  the  years  stated  :— 


Tear 

Notes 

1              1 

Capital 

Deposits ! 

Notes  in    Coin  in 

issued 

Secnrities  Bullion  . 

and 

and      .Securities 

the  "Be-,  the'*  Re- 

"Best" 

Post  Bills 

serve" 
£1,000 

serve  " 
£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1844 

28,152 

14,000 

14,152  1 

17,664 

16,391 

24,804 

8,960 

791 

1864 

28,036 

14,650 

13,386 

17,910 

22,078 

30,611 

8,663 

714 

1874 

35,784 

15,000 

20,784 

17,646 

26,761 

34,056 

9,642 

709 

1S84 

35,562 

15,750 

19,812 

17,669 

34,206     40,467 

10,525 

883 

1894 

47,065 

16,800 

80,265 

17,720 

87,228  1  31,272 

21,389    2,282 

J1895 

68,367 

16.800 

41,667 

17,643  ,  58,067 

41,652 

32,092    2,066 

1 1896  '  48,935  '  16,800 

82,135 

17,745    54,866 

48,316 

22,271    2,024 

1897 

!  45,462 

16,800 

28,662 

,  17,709 

46,623 

44,296 

17,914         * 

2,15sa 
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The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  (including  the 
national  banks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  October  of  the  years 
stated : — 


England  and  Wales  :— 

Deposits 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 

Reserve  Notes  in  Bank 
of  England 
Scotland : — 

Deposits 

Notes 

Cash  and  at  call    . 
Ireland  : — 

Deposits 

Notes   .... 

Cash  and  at  call    . 


18DS 
£1,000 

1804 

1895 

1806 

1807 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

482,670 
119,550 

445,158 
132,999 

485,277 
144,168 

564,588 
178,892 

565,006 
160,881 

18,169 

28,220 

25,988 

86,652 

29,617 

92,418 

6,465 

20,662 

92,091 

6,553 

21,005 

93,489 

6,783 

22,165 

94,888 

7,275 

21,988 

95,882 

7,870 

22,452 

40,538 
5,882 
8,850 

41,670 

5,812 

10,051 

48,618 

5,880 

10,642 

45,566 

5,907 

10,214 

46,580 
6,795 
8,921 

There  were^  in  October,  1897,  91  joint-stock  banks,  making  returns  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  8,179  branches;  8  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  14 
branches ;  10  in  Scotland,  1,019  branches  ;  and  9  in  Ireland,  518  branches. 
There  were  29  ofSces  in  London  of  colonial  joint-stock  bEtnks,  with  1,578 
branches  ;  and  28  of  foreign  banks,  with  172  branches.  Of  26  private  banks, 
which  made  returns  in  England  and  Wales,  the  deposits  amounted  to 
48,798,8622.,  cash  in  hand  and  at  call,  12,511,6012.,  partners'  capital  and 
reserve,  8,564,6582. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  for  October, 
1897  :— 


- 

BngUsh 

Scotch 

Irish 

Colonial 

Foreign 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Subscribed  capital    . 

211,660 

29,185 

25,549 

48,709 

82,467 

Paid-up  do. 

59,819 

9,302 

7,114 

33,795 

21,860 

Market  value  of  do. 

181,442 

30,311 

21,058 

— 

84,828 

Reserve    fund,    dividend. 

&c 

82,510 

7,152 

8,726 

9,160 

9,647 

Notes  in  circulation 

29,448 

7,870 

6,795 

7,667 

2,854 

Deposit   and   current  ac- 

counts 

565,006 

95,882 

45,580 

156,820 

72,604 

Total  liabilities!       . 

707,879 

124,929 

62,740 

288,498 

148.767 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call  . 

160,881 

22,452 

8,921 

48,844 

24,242 

Investments 

149,174 

80,865 

17,684 

14,579 

12,267 

Discounts,  advances,  &c.  . 

876,229 

64,846 

86,025 

164,414 

104,581 

Total  assets*    . 

707,879 

124,929 

62,740 

288,498 

148,767 

1  Including  other  items  besides  those  preceding, 
■"he  following   are  statistics  iof  the  Post-office  savings-banks  for  five 
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TBeceiyed 
1892J  Paid  . 
t  Capital 

f  Received 
18984  Paid  . 
(Capital 

(  Received 
1894  J  Paid  . 
(Capital 

f  Receiyed 
18954  Paid . 
(Capital 

(  Received 
18964  Paid  . 
(Capital 


Encdand  and 
walM 


22,658,356 
18,798,018 
89,873,671 

24,362,782 
19,949,093 
74,277,260 

29,602,958 
21,919,841 
81,960,372 

31,071,406 
23,611,750 
89,420,027 

36,177,703 
26,066,662 
98,531,078 


SootUtnd 


636,287 

481,227 

1,768,866 

741.479 

630,120 

1,980,226 

988,234 

638,446 

2,330,014 

1,286,372 

721,680 

2,844,706 

1,420,754 

851,675 

3,413.785 


Ireland 


& 
1,302,661 
1,066,977 
4,210,642 

1,414,867 
1,286,363 
4,840,156 

1,864,165 
1,228,641 
4,976,680 

1,998,428 
1,364,866 
5,604,242 

2,120,637 
1,571,001 
6,153,778 


United 
Kingdom^ 


24,591,294 
20,846,217 
76,853,079 

26,609,128 
21,764,566 
80,679,641 

32,455,362 
28,786,927 
89,266,066 

84,301,206 
25,698,296 
97,868,976 

38,718,994 

29,419,328 

108,098,641 


1  InoIudinR  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  trustees'  savings-banks  : 


(Received  . 
Int.  cred. 
Piid.  . 
Capital 

§ived  . 
cred. 
_  tal     . 
TRaceived 


H^d. 


Int.    cred. 


(Capital 
r  Received 


1895 


J  Int.    cred. 

IPaid. 

(Capital 

TReceived  . 
1  fto« J  ^°*-    cred. 

(Capital     . 


England 


£ 

6,830,193 

741,122 

7,238,846 

29,647,230 

6,677,539 

730,752 

6,819,089 

29,136,482 

6,851,966 

726,781 

6,827,436 

29,387,736 

6,631,164 

785,808 

6,676,669 

29,978,039 

6,848,889 

736,656 

7,640,072 

29,923,512 


Wales 


107,614 

20,636 

146,486 

884,002 

91,639 

19,100 

203,111 

741,680 

87,896 

17,160 

147,603 

699,182 

77,249 

16,868 

145,214 

647,075 

83,646 

16.718 

97,577 

648,762 


Scotland 


£ 

2.830,666 

237,929 

2,870,979 

10,018,068 

2,973,494 

249,086 

2,761,860 

10,478,773 

3,473,213 

263,469 

2,824,964 

11,390,491 

4.016,439 

294,648 

3,101,308 

12,600,170 

4,623,017 

324,026 

8,601,013 

13,946.199 


Ireland 


£ 

372,727 

47,191 

422,783 

1,986,114 

355,457 

45,703 

600,652 

1,886,722 

441,376 

46,534 

377,137 

1,997,496 

467,748 

48,619 

416,465 

2,087,397 

468,677 

50,657 

425,517 

2,181,214 


United 
Kingdom  i 


£ 

9,141,200 

1,046,778 

10,678,094 

42,385,449 

9,098,129 

1,044,641 

10,284,612 

42,243,607 

10,354,449 

1,053,894 

10,177,039 

43,474,904 

11,082,690 

1,094,833 

10,839,646 

45,312,681 

12,024,129 

1,127,066 

11,764,179 

46,699,687 


1  Indnding  Channel  Islands. 
The  payments  include  purchases  of  QoTemment  Stock  for  depositors,  and^the  capital  is 
eidiistTe  of  Government  Stock  held  for  depositors.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOQ  Ic 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  sovereign  weighs  128-274  grains,  or  7*9881  grammes,  '916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  US  001  grains  or  7 '3224  gramnies 
of  fine  gold. 

The  shilling  weighs  87*27  grains  or  5*6652  grammes,  "925  (or  thirty -seven- 
fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80 '727  grains  or  5*281  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  The  penny 
weighs  145*83  grains,  or  9*45  crammes. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  40  shillings  ; 
bronze  up  to  12dL,  but  farthings  only  up  to  6(2.  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
legal  tender. 

Standard  units  are  :  of  length  the  standard  yard^  of  weight  the  standard 
pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains),  of  capacity  th« 
standard  gallon  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62*  F., 
the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units  all  other  legal  weights  and 
measures  are  based. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  Official  Pttblicationb. 

Agrioultaral  Returns  of  Great  Britain.  Annual.  8.  London.  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  First  and  Second  Reports,  Minutes  of  Evidence  (4  vols-X  and  Report*  of 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  various  Counties  of  England  and  Scotland  (20  vols.).  London, 
1896.  Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Land  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  with 
Evidence  and  Appendices  (6  vols.),  1K96.  Returns  as  to  Number  and  Size  of  Agrietiltoral 
Holdings  in  Great  Britain  in  1895.     London,  1806. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland.  Annual.  8.  Dublin.  Land  Commission  (Ireland) 
Reports.    Annual.    Dublin. 

Army  Estimates,  Annual.  Army  Accounts,  Annual.  Army  List,  Quarterly.  Army  : 
General  Annual  Return.    London. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  Ireland.  Annual 
Reports  by  the  respective  Ref^strars-General. 

Canals  and  Navigations :  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1888.  Fol.  London,  1890. 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1891.  Preliminary  Report  London,  1891.  General 
Report  and  Detailed  Returns.  4  vols.  London,  1898.  Of  Scotland,  1891.  Report,  with 
Supplement    2  vols.    Edinburgh,  1898.    Of  Ireland,  1891.    Report    Dublin,  1892. 

Consolidated  Fund  :  Abstract  Account    Annual.    London. 

Customs:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.'s.  Customs.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall:  Annnal  Accounts.    Duchy  of  Lancaster :  Annual  Aooonnta. 

Education :  Elementary  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland.  Annual  Return  showing 
Education  Expenditure  upon  Grants,  and  Results  of  Inspection  and  Examination.  8. 
London.  Annual  Reports  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales  ;  in 
Scotland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
England.  9  vols.  London,  1895.  Annual  Reports  from  University  Colleges  participating 
in  Grant  of  15,0001.  Charity  Commissioners'  Annual  Report  on  Intermediate  Education  in 
Wales. 

Electoral  Statistics,  Annual  Return  of,  In  County  and  Borough  Constituencies  In 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Annual  Return  of  the  number  of  Electors  on 
the  Register  of  each  County  in  England  and  Wales,  In  Scotland,  and  In  Ireland.    London. 

Emigration:  Annual  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration. 
Annual  Emigration  Statistics  of  Ireland. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act :  Return  of  the  Number  of  Factories  Authorised  to  by 
Inspected,  Persons  Employed,  Ac.,  for  1890.  London,  1891.  Report  of  Chief  Inspector. 
Annual.    London. 

Finance  Aceonnts  (Annual)  of  the   United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and    Xreland, 
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Annual  Financial  Statement.  Fiiiancial  Estiiuates.  Return  showing  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture (Bnglaiid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland)  for  1896-97.  London,  1897.  First  Report  of  Royal 
C<)aiini88ion  on  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Evidence  (2  voU.) ; 
Final  Report;  London,  1696.  National  Debt  Accounts  (Annual).  National  Debt  during 
60  yean,  Annual  Return. 

fish  Conveyed  Inland  by  Railway :  Annual  Return.  London.  Reports  of  Ingpectom  of 
S<a  FiBheriea,  and  of  Salmon  Fisheries.    Annnal.    London. 

Income  Tax  Assessments  :  Annual  Returns. 

Oeoloeical  Survey,  Annual  Report.    By  Sir  A.  Geikie.     London. 

Inland  ReTenne:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Duties  under  their  Management  for 
the  years  1856  to  1869,  with  some  Retrospective  History  and  complete  Tables  or  Accounts 
of  the  Duties  from  their  first  Imposition.    2  vols.    Fol.  pp.  168  and  219.    London,  1870. 

Inland  Revenae :  Report  of  the  Commissioners.    Annual    8.    London. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales  ;  of  Scotland  ;  of  Ireland.     Annual. 

Labour  Department  of  Board  of  Trade  ;  Annnal  Report.  Animal  Report  on  Trades 
Udious.  Reports  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs;  on  Changes  in  Wages,  &c.  ;  on  Co-operative 
Contracts.  Registrar's  Reports  on  Friendly  Societies  ;  on  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies;  on  Tndes  Unions.  The  Actuary's  Report  on  Sickness,  Ac,  in  Registered 
Friendly  Societies  (2  Parts,  18«<0  and  1896). 

Local  Government :  England  and  Wales  ;  Scotlanrl ;  Ireland  ;  Annual  Reports. 

Local  Taxation  Returns  :  England ;  Scotland  ;  Ireland. 

Merchant  Shipping :  Tables  snowing  the  Progress  of  British  Merchant  Shipping.  Annual. 
Navi^tion  and  Sliipping.    Annual  Statement.     London. 

Militia:  Return  showing  Establishment  of  each  Regiment.    Annnal.    London. 

Mineral  Statistics  (Annual)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Inspectors'  Annual  Report.s. 
List  (Annual)  of  Mines  worked.  General  Report  (Annual)  on  the  Mineral  Industry  of  the 
Unit^  Kingdom. 

Mint  Report.     AnnuaL    London. 

Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Anniial  Statement  of.  Imp.  4.  London. 

Navy:  Return.  Scaugoing  war-ships,  &c.  London,  18%.  Navy  :  Statistical  Report  on 
the  Health  of  the  Navy.    Annual.    Navy  List    Quarterly. 

Police  :  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Constabnlar}'  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland. 
Annual.    London.    Dublin  Police  Statistics.    Annual.    Dublin. 

Poor  Law,  England  :  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.  8.  London.  Poor 
Rates  and  Pauperism,  Annual  Returns  Relating  to.  London.  Poor  Relief,  Scotland: 
Annual  Report  of  Commissioners.  8.  Edinburgh.  Ireland:  Rei>ort  of  Local  Govem- 
laent  Board  for  Ireland.    Annual.    8.     Dublin. 

Post  Office :  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General.    Annual.    8.     London. 

Prisons,  Reports  on,  for  England  and  Wales,  for  Scotland,  for  Ireland.  Annual.  London. 

Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Annual  Report.  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission. Annual  Report. 

Railway  Retnms  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Annual.  Fol.   London. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  (jreat  Britain  ;  of  Ireland  ;  Annual  Reports  of 
Inspectors. 

Roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.    Annual.    London. 

Savings  Banks,  Annual  Returns.  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  Annual  Report  on  Transac 
tionsofeach  Bank. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.    Annual.    8.     London. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  .Annusl 
Statement  ot  Statistical  "Tables  (Annnal)  showing  Progress  of  British  Trade  and  Pro- 
duction. Trade  of  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Competition.  Despatch  to  Go  vernora  of 
Colonies,  and  Replies.     London,  1897. 

Volunteer  (^rps :  Annual  Returns.    London. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  :  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioncra.  Fol. 
London. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Training  Return.    Annual.    London. 

2.  Non-Offigial  Publications. 

Aekland  (A  H.  Dyke),  Handbook  in  Outlinu  of  the  Political  History  of  England. 
London,  1895. 

Aeworth  (W.  M.),  The  Railways  of  England,  1889.  The  Railways  of  Scotland.'  8. 
London.  1890. 

Annual  Besdaier.    A  Review  of  Public  Events.    London. 

Aiuon  (Sir  w.  R.),  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.    2nd  Ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

Armj  Book  for  the  British  Empire.    London,  1893. 

Baedeker  {KX  Great  Britain.    4th  ed.    London,  1897. 

BaerHreitherll.  M.),  English  Associations  of  Working  Men.    Eng.  Trans.    8.    London, 
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Bagehot  (W.),  The  English  Constitution.  2ud  Ed.  8.  London,  1872.  Lombard  Street : 
a  Description  of  the  Money  Market    10th  Ed.    8.    London,  1892. 

Bedford  (Duke  oO,  The  Storv  of  a  Great  A|{ricaltnral  Estate.    London,  1897. 

JB«U(8ir  J.),  Glasgow:  Its  Mniiicipal  Organisation,  &c.    Glasgow,  1896. 

Bevan  (C.  P.),  Editor,  British  Manufacturing  Industries.  A  series  by  various  writers. 
8.    London. 

Birkbeck  (W.  L.  G.),  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land  in  England.  8. 
London,  1886. 

Booth  (C.),  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London.  9  vols.  London,  1889-97.  Tlie 
Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales.    8.    London,  1894. 

Boyd(R.  N.),  Coal  Pits  and  Pitmen.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Brabntr(J,  H.  F.),  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales.    Vols.  I.-YI.    London,  1895. 

firoMtfy  (Lord),  The  British  Navy.    5  wols.    London,  1882-83. 

Bras$ey  (T.  A.),  The  Naval  Annual.    Portsmouth. 

Briggi  (Sir  J.  H.),  Naval  Administration.  1827-92.    London,  1897 

Bund  (J.  W.  W.),  The  Celtic  Church  of  Wales.    London,  1897. 

Burdelt  (H.  C).  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1897.    Annual.    London. 

nurrowi  (M.),  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain     2nd  ed.    London,  1897. 

Burton  (J.  H.),  History  of  Scotland.    New  ed.    Edinburgh,  1897. 

Cannan  (E),  History  of  Local  Bates  in  England.    (Lectures).    London,  1896. 

Catholic  Directory.    Annual.    London. 

Channing  (F.  A.),  The  Truth  about  Agiicultural  Depression.    London,  1897. 

Clarke  (Major  G.  S.),  Fortiflcation.    8.    London,  1890. 

Clarke  (Sir  G.  S.),  Imperial  Defence.     London,  1897. 

Clode  (Cliarles  M.),  History  of  the  Administration  and  Government  of  the  British 
Army,  firom  the  Revolution  of  1688.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1869-70. 

Clowes  (W.  L.),  2kf arfcfcom  (Sir  C),  Mahan  (A.  T.),  and  olhers,  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy.    5  vols.    London.    In  progress. 

Colomb  (Admiral  P.  H.),  Naval  Warfare.    2nd  Ed.    8.    London,  1895. 

Conant  (C.  A.),  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue.     London,  1896. 

Creasy  (Sir  Edward),  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic  Empire, 
including  Indian  Institutions.    8.    London,  1872. 

Cunningham  (W.),  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  Modern  Times.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1890-92. 

Di^ey  (A.  V.),  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution.  4th  Ed. 
London,  1893. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  The  Development  of  Parliament  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
London,  1895. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles),  Greater  Britain.    2  vols.    London,  1889. 

DfU(«  (Sir  Charles)  and  Wilkinson  (H.  S.)  Imperial  Defence.    8.    London,  1892. 

Ditehfield  (P.  H.),  Story  of  our  English  Towns.    London,  1897. 

Donald  (R.),  ilie  Municipal  Year  Book.  Annual.  London.  The  London  Manual. 
London,  1897. 

DowelZ  (Stephen),  A  History  of  Taxation,  and  Taxes  in  England.    4  vols.  London,  1888. 

Duffy  (Sir  C.  Gavan),  Toung  Ireland  :  A  Fragment  of  Irish  History  (1840-45).  Final 
revision.    London,  1896. 

Dumville  (H.  R.),  Low's  Handbook  of  the  Charities  of  London.    Annual.    London. 

Eardley-mimot  (Captain  S.),  The  Development  of  Navies.    8.    London,  1892. 

Economist,  The,  Banking  Supplements,  published  May  and  October  annually.     Loudon. 

Sgerton  (H.  E.),  A  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policv.    London,  1897. 

EUU's  Irish  Education  Directory  for  1895.    Dublin,  1894. 
\>Eseott  (T.  H.  S.),  Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age.    London,  1897. 

Flndlay  {Sir  Q.),  Working  and  Management  of  an  English  Railway.  5th  Ed.  8.  London.  1894. 

FowU  (J.  W.),  The  Poor  Law.    London,  1881. 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  Earliest  Times.  New 
Ed.    8.    London,  1873. 

Gamier  (B.  M.),  Histo*'y  of  the  English  Landed  Interest.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1893. 
Annals  of  the  British  Peasantrj'.    London,  1895. 

Gastrell  (W.  S.  H.),  Our  Trade  in  the  World  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Competition,  1885- 
95.    London,  1897. 

Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    5  vohi.    London,  1897.     [In  progress.] 

Oibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Industry  in  England.    8.    London,  1896. 

Oiffen  (R.),  Essays  in  Finance.    2  series.    London,  1880  and  1886. 

07i«<«<  (Rudolph),  Das  Bnglische  Vcrwaltungsrecht  der  Gegenwart,  in  Vorgleichong  mit 
dem  Deutschen  Verwaltungssystem.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1884. 

Gneist  (R.  von),  Bnjjlische  Verfassungsgeschlchte.  8.  Berlin,  1882.  [English  Trans. 
London,  1891.]  Das  Bnglische  Parlament  in  tausencU&hrigen  Wandelongen.  8.  Berlin, 
1886.   [English  Trans.,  London,  1891.] 

Qoodenough  (Lieut-Col.  W.  H.)  and  Dalton  (Lieut..CoL  J.  C),  The  Army  Book  of  the 
ritish  Empire.    8.    London,  1893.  ^-^  , 
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Green  (J.  R.),  Htetoiy  of  Uie  English  People    4  vola.    London,  1877-«0.   The  llAking  of 
EagUod.     New  ed.     London,  1897. 

GruUinif  (C.  H.),  HiBtory  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.     London,  1S1>7. 
GroM (CX  The  Gild  Merchant:  a  Contribution  to  British  Monicipal  History.    3  vols. 
ft.    LoDdoD,  1890. 

HaU  (W.  E.X  A  Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and  Jnrisdiction  of  the  British  Crown. 
S.    Oxford,  1894. 

Hamilton  (Six  R.  VA  Naval  Admlnistjatinn.     London.  1896. 
Hannaw  (D  X  Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy.    Vol.  1.     London,  1897. 
Ha$baehlW.y,  Die  englischen  Landarbeiterindem  letzten  hundert  Jahren   Leipzic,  1894. 
HmM  (R.),  The  English  Peasant.     London,  1893. 

HerUlet  (Sir  £.),  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Ac,  between  Oruat  Britain  and 
Foreign  Countries.    London. 

HoUUworth(E.  W.  H.),  The  Sea  Fisheries  of  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland.  8.  London,  1688. 
Hull  (E. ),  Our  Coal  Reseryes  at  the  close  of  the  19th  Century.     London,  1897. 
HMnt  (RobertX  British  Mining.    London,  1884. 

Jawus  (W.),  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain.    6  vols.    London,  1880. 
Jewish  HUtorlcal  Society,  Transactions  of.    London,  1895,  Ac.    Russo-Jewish  Com- 
mittee, Statisiics  of  Jewish  Population  in  London,  1873-93.      London,  1894. 
Joomal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London.    Quarterly.     London. 
/oytf«  (H.X  Histor>-of  the  Post  Office  down  to  1836.    London,  1893. 
Etrr  (A.  W.)  Soottijih  BankiuK,  1866-96.    London,  1897. 
King  (C),  The  Story  of  the  British  Army.    London,  lb97. 
Lean't  BLoyal  Navy  List.     Quarterly.     London. 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.).  History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century.    8  vols.    London,  1887-1895. 
History  of  Ireland  in  the  18th  Century.    New  edition,    b  vols.     London,  1892. 
XJoy^r*  BegigUr,  Particulars  of  the  Warships  of  the  Worid.     London,  1894. 
Uojfd  and  Hadeoek,  Artillery  :  its  Progress  and  Present  Position.    8.    1893. 
Loch  (C.  S.),  The  Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest.    London. 
Lough  (T.).  England's  Wealth,  Ireland's  Poverty.    2nd.  ed.    London,  1897. 
TMckotk  (H.  MO,  The  Church  in  Scotland.    London,  1891. 
MacCarthy  (J.),  History  of  our  own  Times,  1873-97.    5  vols.    London,  1879-97. 
MacDonagh  (M-X  The  Book  of  Parliament.    London,  1897. 

Maekay  ( JSneas),  (EditorX  County  Histories  of  Scotland.      Edinburgh.    In  Progress. 
Macy  (J),  The  English  Constitution.     London,  1897. 

Udhan  (Capt.  A  T.),  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  upon  History.  London,  1890.  The 
Inflnenee  of  Sea-Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire.  2  vols.  8.  London, 
1892.    The  Life  of  Nelson.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

MaiUand  (F.  W.),  Justice  and  PoUoe.    8.    London,  1885. 
Malibie  (M.  R  X  English  Local  Government  of  To-day.    New  York,  18'J7. 
MaxwtU  (bir  H.\  Sixty  Years  a  Queen.    London,  1897. 

May  (Thomas  Erskine),  Constitutional  History  of  England.  2  vols.  8.  Loudon,  18t31-6». 
Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament  10th  Edition.  8. 
London,  1893. 

MoUwvorth  (Rev.  W.  N.X  History  of  EngUnd,  1830-74.  5th  Edition.  3  vols.  8.London,  1874. 
Murray' $  Handbooks  for  England  snd  Wales,  and  for  separate  District*  (22  vols)  ;  for 
Scotland  ;  for  Ireland.    5th  Ed.    London,  lh97. 

Navigation,  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Ireland,  at  Birmingham,  February 
12,  1895.    Newcastle,  1895. 

Navy  Records  Society,  Publications  of.     lu  progre-ss. 

Nicholl*  (Sir  G.l  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8.  London, 
1897. 

O'Brien  (W.  P.),  Local  Government  in  Ireland.  8.  London.  The  great  Famine  in 
Ireland  and  a  Retrospect,  1845-95.     London,  1890. 

Olden  ( 1.),  The  Church  in  Ireland.     8.    London,  1892. 

O'Meara  (J.  J.X  Municipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad.    8.    London,  1894. 
Oppenheim  (M.;,  HUitory  of  the  AdministraOon  of  the  Royal  Navy.    Vol.  1.     1500-1000. 
London,  1897. 

Overton  (J.  H.).  The  Church  in  England.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 
Parnientier  ( J  ),  Histoire  de  I'Education  en  Angleterre.    Paris,  1896. 
Pateoe  (C.  E.X  London  To-Day.    London,  1897. 
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II.  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong : — 
1.  Europe;  2.  Asia;  3.  Africa;  4.  America;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (1)  The  Crotim 
Colonies,  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ; 
(2)  those  possessing  Representative  Institutionsj  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home 
government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those 
possessing  Responsible  (roverwment,  in  which  the  home  government 
has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the  Crown  appoints 
the  Governor  and  still  retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
with  the  Colonies  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  to  about  2 
millions  sterling  annually,  mainly  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1897-98,  the 
total  effective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  was  33,305  of  all  ranks.  The  distribution  of 
regimental  establishments,  including  colonial  corps  (here  stated 
in  parentheses),  was  as  follows  : — Malta,  10,569  (724)  men  ;  Gib- 
raltar, 5.362  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  6,398 ;  Ceylon,  1,746 
(254);  Bermuda,  1,949;  Jamaica,  1,721  (1,018);  Barbados  and 
St.  Lucia,  1,524  (612);  Canada  (Halifax),  1,761 ;  Hong  Kong, 
3,426  (1,530);  Straits  Settlements,  1,643  (171);  Mauritius,  1,214 
(200);  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1,649  (1,527);  Cyprus,  135;  St. 
Helena,  742  (517) ;  besides  73.217  in  India  and  4,246  in  Egypt. 

The  contributions  from  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military 
expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  for  the  year  1897-98  : — 
Ceylon,  90,500/. ;  Mauritius,  20,500/. ;  Hong  Hong,  44,000/. ; 
Straits  Settlements,  75,000/. ;  Malta,  5,000/. ;  Natal,  4,000/. ; 
totaU  239,000/.  India  contributes  (1897^98)  549,000/.  for  home 
effective  charges  for  forces  serving  in  India,  and  180,000/.  for 
deferred  pay  for  service  on  Indian  establishment. 
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EUROPE. 


eiBBAITAB. 

Ghvemor.—QenenX  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  R.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  salary, 
125,000  pesetas  (nominally  5,000{.).  Colonial  Secretary.— H.  M.  Jackson, 
C.M.Q. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  86*  6'  N.  latitude 
and  5*  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalosia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander- 
in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  Area, 
1<^ square  mile;  ffreatest  elevation,  1,489  feet.  Population  (1896),  26,658 
(estimated),  including  garrison  of  6,000  men.  Settled  population  mostly 
descendants  of  Genoese  settlers.  Average  births  per  1,000  of  civil  population, 
25  '03.  Deaths  per  1, 000  of  civil  population,  17  '07.  Religion  of  fixed  population 
mostly  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant  cathedral  and  three  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion,  500Z.  Several  private 
English  schools  ;  elementary  schools,  14  (9  Roman  Catholic).  Pupils,  1,859  in 
1896.  Government  grant,  87,220  pesetas.  One  magistrate's  court  and  a 
supreme  court. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue : — Port  dues,  rent  of  Crown  estate,  excise,  post- 
office,  &c.  Branches  of  expenditure  : — Government  civil  establishments, 
administration  of  justice,  public  works,  &c.  Contribution  by  Home  Govern- 
ment, nil.     Industries  unimportant. 


- 

1892 

1898 

1804 

1805 

1806 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

56,785 

72,183 

60,919 
58,405 

68,216 
60,655 

£ 
61,928 
55,411 

Pesetas 
1.581,785 
1,508,706 

Military  expenditure  by  Imperial  Government  (1896),  261,3382. 

Government  savings-bank,  with  3,970  depositors  and  4,493,089  pesetas 
deposits  (1896). 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base  and  position  of  great  strategic  importance,  but 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  dock -accommodation,  and  of  machine  shops  for  ship- 
repairs.  In  1896  the  total  tonna^  of  vessels  entered  was  4,834,582,  of  which 
8,361,278  was  Britislu  Three  miles  of  internal  telegraph  under  military,  and 
about  one  mile  under  colonial,  management.  Postal  communication  daily 
with  England.  Branch  post-ofRcen  at  Tangier,  Laraiche,  Rabat,  Casablanca, 
Mazagan,  Mogador,  Saffi,  Fez,  and  Tetuan.  There  is  cable  communication 
with  the  Continisnt,  the  Mediterranean,  Eastern  ports,  and  England,  vid  Post 
Office  and  Eastern  Telegraph  Com|»any'8  lines. 

The  legal  currency  w  that  of  Sf>ain,  the  peseta  =  1  franc ;  26  pesetas 
nominally  =  1/.,  but  exchange  is  generally  over  SO  pesetas  to  the  £. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Colonial  Report    Annual.    London. 
Drinktoater  (J.),  Tlie  Siege  of  Gibraltar.    4.    London,  1785. 
lUld  (H.  M.J  Oiliraltar.    8.    London.    1880. 
GUbard  (G.  J.),  Popular  History  of  Gibraltar.    8.    Gibraltar,  1881. 
Lueoi  (G.  P.),  Hiatorioal  Geography  of  the  British  Oolonles.    Vol.  I.    Oxford.  1888. 
Stoddard  (C.  A.),  8p«iiflh  Cities.    8.    Londoa,  18»i.  ^  t 
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XALTA. 

Qovemor.-^Q^nvnl  Sir  Arthnr  James  Lyon  Fremantle,  E.O.M.G.,  C.B. 
(salary  5,000Z.) 

Ohi^  Seentary  to  ChverTumrU.'^ii  Gerald  Strickland,  K.aM.G.,  Count 
della  Catena. 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  call  in  the  world,  and  is 
the  base  and  resort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Malta  is  17  miles  long ;  area,  95  miles ;  and  the  neighbouring  island, 
Goso,  20  miles ;  totaJ  area  (with  Comino),  117  square  miles.  Population 
for  1896,  176,231  (Maltese,  172,334;  English,  2,092;  foreigners.  1,805). 
Local  military,  viz.  :  Ro^al  Malta  Artillery,  671,  Royal  Malta  Militia,  1,450, 
and  Malta  Militia  Division,  Royal  Engineers,  59.  Chief  town  and  port, 
Valletta.  Education — 118  public  schools,  with  16,758  pupils  in  1896  ; 
€rOYemment  grant,  21,049Z.  There  are  a  university,  1  lyceum,  and  2  secondary 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  126  other  private  schools  attended 
by  8,768  pupils  in  Malta  and  Gozo  not  receiving  any  sia  from  Colonial  Funds. 
In  1896,  6,924  persons  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  14  elected. 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure    . 

289,231 
297,871 

£ 
291,158 
304,993 

301,859 
291,682 

£ 
305,440 
301,550 

813,680 
808,902 

Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1896  :  Customs,  176,4572.;  land,  13,308Z.;  rents, 
27,7132.;  postage,  13,2332.;  interest,  27,492Z.;  licences,  5,6332.  Branches 
of  expenditure  :  Establishments,  123,0912.  ;  other  services,  185,8102.  Contri- 
bution from  Home  Government,  nil.  Public  debt,  79,1682.  Savings-bank 
with,  for  1896,  6,402  depositors,  deposits  498,5362. 

Chief  products  :  cotton,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  honey,  and  com.^  Manu- 
&ctures :  cotton,  filigree,  lucifer-matches.  Chief  industry,  farming ;  (in 
1896)  horses,  10,564  ;  cattle,  8,023  ;  sheep,  16,716  ;  goats,  15,682. 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Import!    . 
Bzports    . 

£ 
12.683,038 
11.742,579 

£ 

18,782.080 
12,276,141 

£ 

18,778,783 
18,086,747 

£ 
18,099,978 
18,281,818 

£ 
10,472,139 
11,886,149 

The  trade  is  mainly  transit— Imports  (1896) :  grain,  9,803,8782.  ;  pulse, 
48,4252.  ;  wine,  141,4402.  ;  cattle,  272,8022.  ;  beer,  72,3162.  ;  oil,  41,2572. 
Exports :  grain,  11,777,2982.  ;  pulse,  74,7202.  British  imports,  143,6292., 
exports,  2,359,8902. 

Vessels  entered  (1896),  3,786,  of  3,293,200  tons;  cleared,  3,767,  of 
3,291,148  tons.    Of  the  total  entered  and  cleared  3,325  were  British. 

RaUway,  7J  miles ;  telegraph,  65  miles  ;  telephones,  320  miles.    The  Post- 
office  traffic  in  1896  wiis  : 
Received  976,336  Letters.     48,950  Postcards. 

Despatched  1,270,113       „  54,607 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Colonial  Report.    Annti&l.    London. 
BaaimQi.UXThe  BtoryotUaltA.    8.    Boston,  1893. 
ZmmmCC.  P.X  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Pta^(G.  A.),0n1de  to  the  Laws  and  Rcgnlatlons  of  Malta. 
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ASIA, 
ADEV,  PEEIM,  SOMALILAVD  ASD  SOKOTEA. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  the 
East,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 
peninsula  very  simuar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
Othmdn  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  and  Bir  Jabir. 
It  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
subject  to  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a 
Political  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops.  The  only  Govern- 
ment revenue  is  from  duty  on  liquor,  opium,  and  salt ;  local  taxes  go  to  the 
Municipality.     There  is  a  Port  Trust ;  the  harbour  is  being  dredged. 

Area  75  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  41,910 
against  34,860  in  1881.  Imports  (1896-97),  by  sea,  41,080,908  nix>ee8 ;  by 
land,  8,027,706  rupees ;  treasure,  8,216,276  mpees.  Exports,  by  sea, 
82,603,265  rupees;  by  land,  2,084,128  rupees;  treasure,  6,857,560  rupees. 
In  1896-97, 1,256  merchant  vessels  of  2,416,266  tons  entered  the  port  of  Aden, 
besides  1,503  local  craft  of  48,424  tons.  At  Perim  603  merchant  vessels 
entered,  most  of  them  to  coal. 

Chief  exports :  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  goods,  tobacco.  Chief 
imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  Aden 
itself  is  non-productive,  and  the  trade  is  a  purely  transhipment  one,  except 
that  ftx>m  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

The  Somali  Coast  from  Lahadu,  west  of  Zaila,  to  Bandar  Ziyada,  49**  E. 
long.,  became  a  British  Protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  administered  by  a  Political 
Agent  and  Consul.  The  area  is  about  68,000  square  miles;  no  trustworthy 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population,  which  is  Mohammedan  and  mostly 
nomadic.  By  an  arrangement  with  Italy  in  1894,  the  limits  of  the  British 
Protectorate  were  definitely  defined  ;  but  in  1897,  by  arrangement  with 
Abyssinia,  the  area  was  reduced  from  75,000  to  68,000  square  miles.  The  chief 
town,  Berbera,  has  about  30,000  inhabitants  in  the  trading  season ;  Zaila, 
6,000  ;  Bt!ilhar,  5,000.  At  these  three  ports  there  are  British  officers  and 
Indian  troops.  Revenue  (1896-97),  Berbera,  Bulbar,  and  Karam,  170,618 
rupees;  Zaila,  148,162  rupees;  expenditure,  civil,  Berbera,  Btilhar,  and 
Karam,  112,764  rupees ;  Zaila,  40,091  rupees ;  military,  public  works,  &c., 
for  the  Coast,  82,006  nipees.  Imports  (1896-97),  Herbeia,  Biilhar,  and 
Karam,  2,855,172  rupees ;  Zaila,  3,512,867  rupees  ;  exports,  Berbera,  Biilhar, 
and  Karam,  2,142,660  nipees  ;  Zaila,  4,665,310  rupees.  These  amounts  do 
not  include  treasure.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  levied  of  5  per  cent,  on  imports, 
and  1  per  cent,  on  exports;  specie,  sheep,  ^oats,  and  cattle  being  free.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  rice,  piece-goods,  shirtings,  and  dates ;  the  exports,  skins 
ana  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  cattle,  sheep,  and  gum.  Transport  is  by  camels 
and  donkeys ;  there  are  no  porters. 

The  island  of  Sokotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa  is  under  British  protection,  and 
the  Knria  Huria  islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  attached  to  Aden.  Area 
of  former,  1,382  square  miles.  Population  about  12,000,  mostly  pastoral  and 
migratory  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast.  Religion,  at  one  time  Christian,  Moham- 
medan since  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  island  came  under  British  pro- 
tection in  1876,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan.  Chief  products,  dates  and  various 
gums  ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  plentiful ;  butter  is  exported.  The  Kuria 
Muria  Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable.  The  group  is  leased  for  the  purpose  of 
guano  collection. 

RBrERBKCXS  —Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Scries.    London. 

Swayns  (H.  O.  C),  Seventeen  Trips  throuffh  Sonialiland.    London,  1896.r^^T/> 
BmU  (J.  Th.),  Sokotra.    In  '  XIX  Century '  Magazine  for  June,  1897.    Tioi^f^f^ 
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BAHEEIH  ISLAHDS. 

Gronp  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gnlf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  £1  Hasa,  is 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahrein,  4  miles  long,  i  mile  wide.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rocks.  Manameh,  the  commercial  capital,  extends  10  miles 
along  the  shore ;  25,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Mohammedan  of  the 
Sonni  and  Shiite  sects.  The  seat  of  government  is  Moharek  on  the  island  of  that 
name  ;  population  about  22,000.    There  are  about  50  villages  in  the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  ruling  family  of  Al  Ealifah  ;  the  present  chief  of 
Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esau,  who  owes  the  possession  of  his  throne  entirely  t«  Britisli 
protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1867.  Sheikh  Easu  was  again  formally 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1870,  when  his  rivals  were  deported  to  India. 

The  ereat  industry  is  pearl  fishery,  in  which  400  boats,  of  from  8  to  20 
men  each,  are  engaged.  The  trade  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  for  1895,  includ- 
ing specie,  was  as  follows :  Imports,  387,010^.,  the  chief  articles  being  pearls, 
61,889/.;  grain  and  pulse,  92,856/.;  cotton  goods,  31,7982.;  coffee,  13,7862.; 
dates,  15,1532.;  tobacco,  5,1442.;  cattle,  5,0752. ;  provisions,  6,2572.;  specie, 
97,5002.  Exports,  389,2582.,  the  chief  articles  being  pearls,  214,1672.  ;  grain 
and  pulse,  29,3752.;  cotton  goods,  22,0422.;  coffee,  9,2082.;  dates,  7,4142.; 
canvas,  6,4512.;  shells,  4,1722.;  specie,  71,3332.  Of  the  total  imports  in 
1895,  255,8692.  were  from  British  India  and  Colonies,  78,3742.  from  Turkey  ; 
of  the  exports,  229,4082.  were  to  British  India  and  Colonies,  131,7512.  to 
Turkey.  In  1895,  826  vessels  of  109,359  tons  entered,  and  776  vessels  of 
110,345  tons  cleared,  the  port  of  Bahrein. 

PolUical  ResiderU.— Col.  F.  A.  Wilson. 

Set  Batt  (J.  Th.X  The  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  Proc.  B.  G.  8oc.  (N.  8.) 
xii.  1.    8.    London,  1800. 

BORNEO  (BEITISH). 

British  Vorth  Borneo. — Oovemar.  —  Leicester  Paul  Beaufort ;  salary, 
9,850  dollars.  Richard  B.  Martin,  M.  P. ,  is  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  London. 

The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  situated  nearly  midwav  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Port  Darwiu  in  Australia.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  being 
13,700  feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 175,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.  Chief 
town,  Saudakan,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu. 
The  cession  .was  confirmed  by  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  and  the  territorv  is 
administered  by  a  Governor  in  Borneo  and  a  Court  of  Directors  in  London, 
appointed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  12,  1888,  the  British  Government  pro- 
claimed a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo.  The  appointment 
of  the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
adminiBtrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

In  1889  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company. 

About  1,000,000  acres  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  jungle  products. 
There  are  13  estates  pluitmg  tobacco,  and  7  planting  coffee. 

The  laws  are  based  on  the  Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure 
codes,  and  local  proclamations  and  ordinances.  There  is  an  Imaum's  Court 
for  Hohammedan  law.  Dg,,,,^  by  GoOglc 
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- 

1892 

1808 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Reyeniie  proper   . 

357,828 

289,220 

815,591 

848,947 

407,207 

Land  sales   . 

67,488 

818 

478 

466 

4,492 

Expenditure 

849,898 

280,050 

287,494 

818,097 

800,559 

Exports 

1,762,246 

1,780,593 

1,698,543 

2,180,600 

2,478,758 

Imports 

1,355,864 

1,116,714 

1,829,067 

1,668,936 

1,882,188 

The  expenditure  in  salarie^in  the  colony  is  over  100,000  dollars.  Sources 
of  revenue  :  Opium,  spirit  farms,  birds'-nests,  court  fees,  stamp  duty,  iceuces, 
import  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c.      No  public  debt 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee, 
pepper,  gambier,  gutta-percha,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  which 
IS  Deing  planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The 
exports  comprise  mostly  jungle  and  sea  produce,  wax,  birds* -nests  (edible), 
coco-nuts,  gutta-percha,  sago,  tobacco,  rattans,  india-rubber,  seed  pearls, 
b€che-de-mer,  &c.  A  flourishing  timber  trade  is  stated  to  have  been  opened 
with  China.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1895,  1,176,000  dollars;  1896, 1,372,277 
dollars.  Shipping  entered,  1895,  54,321  tons;  cleared,  53,596  tons,  nearly 
.  aU  British. 

The  Government  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents) ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-nve  dollars  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
dollars,  and  have  also  arranged  to  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  10,  25,  and 
50  cents.     Accounts  are  kept  in  dollar  currency. 

Borneo  is  now  connectea  by  cable  with  the  outer  world  by  a  branch  of  the 
cable  between  Labuan  and  Singapore.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  constructed 
from  Menumbok,  where  the  cable  reaches  land,  to  Sandakan.  A  railway  is  in 
course  of  construction  from  Brunei  Bay  into  the  interior. 

Native  military  force  of  850  men  under  European  officers,  with  one  machine 
and  two  mountain  guns.  There  are  two  Missions,  one  Protestant  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  the  Protestant  community  has  a  church  and  school  at 
Sandakan,  wi^  a  brandi  at  Kudat. 

Bmnei  and  Sarawak.— In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawiik,  were  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  area  of  Brunei,  which  is  under  a  Sultan,  is  about  8,000 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  British 
North  Borneo. 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of 
about  400  miles.  The  government  of  part  of  the  present  territory  was 
obtained  in  1842  by  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  Various 
accessions  were  made  between  1861  and  1885,  and  the  Limbang  River  district 
was  annexed  in  1890.  The  Rajah,  H.H.  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
nephew  of  the  late  Rajah,  bom  June  3,  1829,  succeeded  in  1868.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  800,000,  consisting  of  native  races,  Malays,  Dyaks,  Kayans, 
and  Muruts,  with  Chinese  and  other  settlers.  The  chief  towns  are  the  capital, 
Kuching,  about  23  miles  inland,  on  the  Sarawak  River,  and  Sibu,  90  miles  up 
the  Kejang  River,  which  is  navigable  by  larjm  steamers.  Timber  trade  is 
carried  on  from  the  river  mouth  with  Hong  Kong.  Brooketon  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  coal  district  opposite  Labuan.  At  Kuching  are  Church  of 
England  and  Catholic  missions  with  schools.  The  revenue  for  1896  was 
508,771  dollars,  and  expenditure  565,796  dollars.  The  revenue  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  opium,  gambling,  arrack  and  pawn  farms,  exemption  tax 
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parable  by  Malays,  and  irom  Dyak  rerenne.  There  are  import  daties  on 
tobacco,  ealti  keroaine  oil,  wines  (duty  imposed  Jnly  1894),  and  spirits ; 
export  daties  on  sago^  gambler,  pepper,  all  jungle  produce,  dried  fish,  kc, 
Thia  prodnoe  in  general  resembles  that  of  North  Borneo.  Coal  exists  in  laige 
quantities,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  antimony,  and  quicksilTer.  CkMil 
exported  in  1896,  22,870  tons,  valued  at  114,347  dollars.  In  1896  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  8,701,394  dollars  (including  1,427,285  dollars,  coasting 
trade) ;  and  the  exports,  3,557,868  dollars  (including  1,182,808  dollars,  coast- 
ing trade).     There  are  military  and  police  forces,  the  former  with  250  men. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Borneo. 

Handbook  to  BritiBh  North  Borneo.     London,  1890. 
ColobiAl  Office  tjist.    AnnoAl.    London. 

BojfU  (Frederick),  Adventures  among  the  Djaks  of  Borneo.    8.    London,  1865. 
ClmUerbuek  (W.  J.X  About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.    &    London.  1891. 
Codrington  (B.  H.),  The  Helaneslans,  their  Anthropology  and  Folklore.    London,  1896. 
GuOemmd  (F.  H.  H.X  AuttraUBia.    Vol.  IL    8.    London,  1894. 
HoMoii  (Frank),  North  Borneo.    &    London,  1886. 

HoUon  (Joeeph),  The  New  Ceylon,  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo.    8.   London,  1886. 
Jacob  ((Sertrade),  The  B^iah  of  Sarawak.    London,  1876. 
Lew  (Sir  H.X  Residence  in  Sarawak.    London. 

A»cwt<«(11i.),  Borneo:  Its  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  [Translation.]  8.  London,  1892. 
Pry^r  (Mrs.  W  B.),  A  Decade  in  Borneo.    8.    London.    1894. 

Both  (H.  LingX  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.  2  Vols.  London,  1896. 
Bt.  John  (Sir  &),  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Fftr  Bast.    2  vols.    London,  1862 :  Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Ri^ah  of  Sarawak.    8.    London,  1879. 
WaUoM  (A.  R),  The  Malay  Archipelago.    London,  1869. 
WUUkead  (J.),  £xploratlon  of  Mount  Kina  Bala,  North  Borneo.    London,  1898. 

CETLOTT 

Gonstitntion  and  Oovemn^ent. 
The  island  of  Ceylon  was  first  settled  in  1506  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  established  colonies  in  the  west  and  south,  which  were  taken 
from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1795-96  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
foreign  settlements  in  the  island,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras;  but  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected  into 
a  separate  colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the  native 
Government  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
British  rule. 

The  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  Ceylon 
was  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  April  1831,  and  supple- 
mentary orders  of  March  1833.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
Constitution,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council  of  five  members — ^viz.  the  lieut.- 
Govemor  and  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Treasurer;  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  17  members,  including 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  four  other  office-holders, 
and  eight  unofficial  members,  representative  of  different  races 
and  classes  in  the  community. 

Govenm.—Bifjjit  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway,  K.C.B.,  E.C.S.I.  ; 
bom  1S44  ;  entered  Indian  Army,  1861 ;  Under  Foreign  Secretary  to  Govern- 
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ment  of  ludia,  1880-84  ;  Assistant  Commissioner  for  N.W.  Afghan  boundary 
demarcation,  1884,  and  Commissioner  for  Afghan  frontier  delimitation,  1885  ; 
Colonel,  Indian  Army,  1886 ;  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  1887  ; 
Minister  and  Envoy  to  Sultan  of  Morocco,  1892  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  1803.     Appointed  to  Ceylon,  September  9,  1896. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who,  with  their  assistants 
and  subordinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  natives.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  fourteen 
local  boards  mainly  for  sanitaiy  purposes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  (Including  military) 
of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon,  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


Area: 

Population,  1891    | 

Provinces 

Area: 

English 

sqre.  miles 

Population,  1891 

Provinces 

English 
sqre.  miles 

Total 

Per  sq. 
mile 

Totel 

820,032 
75,819 
159,155 
258,606 

Persq. 
mile 

Western 

Central 

Northern 

Boatbem 

Eastern 

1,351-6 
2,323-7 
8,1710 
1,9800 
3,657-5 

763,187 
474,487 
319,198 
489,761 
148,727 

665 
205 
101 
247 

41     1 

1 

North-Westem 
North  Central 
Uva  .    .    .    . 
Sabaragamnwa 

Total     .    . 

3,024-5 
4,046-7 
8,726  0 
2,085  0 

41 
19 
48 
102 

25,S64'9 

3,008,466  1     118 

Of  the  total  population  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  6,068 
English;  21,231  descendants  of  Europeans  ;  2,041,168  Singhalese  ;  723,863 
Tamils  ;  216,166  other  races,  including  Moormen  (descenoants  of  Arabs), 
Malavs,  Yeddahs  (aborigines  in  the  interior),  and  others. 

The  census  returns  stated  846,149  persona,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  be  engaged  in  agriculture ;  102,760  in  industry ;  121,279  in 
commerce. 

The  Registrar-General  fives  for  1894  the  number  of  births  as  82  6  per 
1,000,  and  of  deaths  as  27-8.  The  highest  death-rate  (1892)  was  in  the 
North-Central  Province,  being  66*3  per  1,000  per  annum.  The  lowest  death- 
rate  was  registered  in  the  Western  Province,  vis.  19*2  per  1,000.  The 
highest  birth-rate  for  the  year  was  in  the  district  of  Uva,  vis.  41*6  per  1,000. 

The  immigration  returns,  dealing  almost  entirely  with  agricultural  labourers 
employed  on  the  tea  and  coffee  plantations,  and  not  including  the  very  large 
number  of  traders  and  domestic  servants,  give,  in  1896,  72,267  arrivals  as 
against  16,434  departures. 

The  principal  towns,  with  population  according  to  the  census  of  1891 
are  :— -Colombo,  126,926  ;  Kandy,  20,262  ;  Galle,  88,606  ;  Trinoomalee,  11,411  ; 
Jaffna,  48,092. 

Religion  and  Instmction. 

The  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891  :— Buddhists,  877,048  ;  Hindoos,  616,932  ;  Mohammedans,  211,996  ; 
Christians,  302,127. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  in  Ceylon  since  it  has  been 
organised  under  a  separate  Government  department  with  a  director  of  public 
instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
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Ezpendltare1>7 
GoTenunent 

GoTerniuent 
BchooU 

Grant  in  Aid 
Schools 

Unaided  Schools 

1 

Ko.of 
Sohools 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

1,042 
1,096 
1,130 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

Scholars 

,  1894 
>  1895 
1  1896 

Rs.   604,199 
Ra.  632,819 
Rs.  668,274 

468 
477 
474 

44,866 
44,252 
44,538 

86,968      2,408 
90,229      2,242 
94,400      2,268 

32,576 
85,353 
36,720 

There  were  thus  in  1896,  175,658  scholars  receiviiig  regalai  instruction, 
or  a  proportioii  of  a  little  more  than  1  in  17  of  the  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1891.  The  Government  expenditure  is  now  chiefly  devoted 
towards  vemaenlar  education,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  English 
education  has  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is  becoming 
gradually  self-supporting.  The  only  Government  high  English  school  is  now 
the  Royal  College  ;  but  other  high  English  schools  receive  grants  in  aid.  The 
Government  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  150/.  a  year  for  four  years  to  enable 

f>romising  students  to  proceed  to  an  English  university.  The  Cambridge 
ocal  examinations,  and  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  are 
held  annually  in  Ceylon  by  arrangement.  There  is  an  agricultural  school 
and  there  are  twenty -three  industnal  schools  and  orphanages.  A  technical 
college  is  also  in  operation. 


Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
ordinances.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified  on  the  principle  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  village  councils 
which  deal  with  petty  ofiences.  The  number  of  summary  convictions  in 
1896  was  16,810.  The  number  of  convictions  before  the  District  Courts  was 
598,  and  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  855. 

The  number  of  paupers  is  not  known,  as  tnere  is  no  poor  law,  though  a 
few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable  allowance  ftrom  the  Government  vary- 
ing from  Rs.  1  to  Rs.  12*50  each  per  mensem. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years,  were  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Rerenne 

Expenditure 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Rupees 
18,509,187 
18,051,950 
19,485,310 
20,982,809 
21,974,573 

Rupees 
17,762,466 
18,276,108 
20,842,899 
20,899,714 
21,237,860 
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The  principal  sonrces  of  revenue  are  (1896) ;  the  customs,  5,261,809  tU.  ; 
the  revenue  derived  from  land,  15,686  Rs.  ;  licences,  which  in  effect  means 
the  revenue  from  spirituous  liquor,  2,487,770  Bb.  ;  stamps,  2,012,658  Rs.  ;  the 

rieeds  of  the  sale  of  Government  timber  and  Government  salt,  1,462,348 
;  and  port  and  harbour  dues,  939,894  Rs.  The  receipts  from  the  Govern- 
ment railway  were  in  1896  6,777,437  Rs. 

The  pnncipal  items  of  expenditure  are  (1896) :  establishments, 
0,560,329  Rs.  ;  contribution  towards  military  expenditure  (including  cost  of 
volunteer  force)  1,669,047  Rs.  (of  this  1,545,000  Rs.  is  paid  to  the  Imperial 
Government) ;  pensions  and  retired  allowances,  966,127  Rs.  ;  interest  on 
loans,  &c.,  2,911,808  Rs.  In  1896  2,449,68*5  Rs.  out  of  the  general  revenue  was 
spent  on  public  works. 

On  December  81,  1896,  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  amountad  to 
3,519,5032.  and  8,290,595  Rs.  ;  it  has  been  incurred  entirely  for  public  works, 
including  297  miles  of  railway,  the  Colombo  breakwater,  and  the  Colombo 
waterworks. 

In  1896  the  total  local  revenue  amounted  to  2,145,620  Rs. 


Defence. 

The  harbour  of  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  fleet  in  East  Indian  waters.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
K>rtifications  are  being  strengthened,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  harbour  of  Colombo  on  the  west  coast  is  also  protected,  the  colony 
having  paid  the  cost  of  the  erectioil  of  earthworks,  the  Imperial  Government 
supplying  the  armament.  Ceylon  has  no  naval  forces  of  its  own.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  colony  for  the  Colombo  defence  works  in  1895  was 
nil. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  under  the  command  ot  a  major-general, 
and  comprise  a  regiment  of  British  infSuitiy,  artillery,  and  engineers,  the 
total  stren^h  being  2,006  ;  there  is  a  volunteer  force  numberins  1,170  of  sU 
ranks.  The  colony  pays  81,7502.  per  annum  to  the  Imperial  Government 
as  the  cost  of  the  garrison.  The  cost  of  the  Local  Volunteer  Corps  was 
124,047  Rs.  in  1895. 

Produotdon  and  Indnstry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  16,238,000  acres,  2,077,050  acres 
being  under  cultivation,  and  854,800  acres  pasture  land.  Of  this,  789,912 
acres  were  (1896)  under  rice  and  other  grains,  23,003  under  coffee,  868,824 
under  tea,  3,979  under  cinchona,  871,245  under  coco  nuts,  40,679  under 
cinnamon,  10,122  under  tobacco,  and  30,882  under  cocoa.  The  live  stock  of 
the  isknd  in  1896  consisted  of  4,383  horses,  1,253,868  homed  cattle,  83,456 
sheep,  and  159,958  goats.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining  product,  and  in 
1896  there  were  368  plumbago  mmes.  The  produce  of  the  pearl  fishery 
in  1890  was  valued  at  310,000  Rs.  ;  in  1891  at  960,000  Rs.  Kone  in  1892, 
1898,  1894,  or  1895. 

Commeroe. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  yearB!--f 
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Year. 

Imports 

Exports 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1892 

70,687,496 

62,271,924 

1893 

72,840,662 

74,195,868 

1894 

78,113,072 

79,728.791 

1895 

84,556,809 

77,495,557 

1896 

87,788,086 

87,841,867 

The  Tallies  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared,  and  represent  the  wholesale  values  at 
the  place  of  import  or  export  Declarations  sre  suUect  to  scmtiny  and  penalty.  The 
Chamher  of  Commerce,  as  representing  the  trade  of  uie  island,  sssists  by  supplying  the 
valne  on  vhleh  a  rated  duty  is  levied.  Quantities  of  imports  are  ascertained  fironi  invoices 
or  hj  actual  examination ;  of  exports,  fh>m  declarations  and  hj  examination  of  the  shipping 
documents,  shippers  beins  liable  to  penalties  for  misstatement.  The  origin  and  destination 
of  goods  are  also  obtained  firom  the  shipping  documents.  In  some  cases,  however,  goods 
intended  for  timnshipment  abroad  sre  so  entered,  0.g.  to  New  York,  vid  London.  The 
transit  trade  includes  all  goods  transhipped  direct  in  port,  as  well  as  goods  landed  into 
transhipment  warehoufles.  The  trsnsit  trade  of  Colombo  has  largely  incressed  of  late  years, 
but,  as  no  bills  of  entry  are  required  in  respect  of  transhipment  goods,  the  returns  as  to 
quantity  are  only  approximately  correct,  and  no  returns  as  to  value  can  be  prepared. 


Value  of  dutiable  imports  (1896),  68,272,267.13  Re.  ;  duty  free, 
29,615,828.08  Be. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Ceylon  in  1896  were — coffee,  valued 
at  1,721,133  tts. ;  cinchona,  68,849  Bs.  ;  tea,  68,212,676  Bs.  ;  plumbMpo, 
3,069,021  Rs.;  cocoa-nut  products,  11,178,077  Rs.;  arecanuts,  1,116,656 Bs, 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were — cotton  goods  valued  at  5,992,366.44 
Rs.  ;  salt-fish,  2,015,288.93  Bs.  ;  rice  and  other  grain,  29,736,826.78  Bs. ;  coal 
and  coke,  7,717,233.25  Bs.  ;  spirits,  &c.,  989,275.53  Bs. ;  wines,  424,861.05  Bs. 

Disease  has  in  recent  years  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
quantity  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  299,395  cwt.  in  1884, 
to  31,987  cwt  in  1894,  and  to  23,122  cwt.  in  1896.  The  exports  of  tea,  which 
in  1884  amounted  only  to  2,392,975  lb.,  reached  45,799,518  lb.  in  1890, 
85,376,822  lb.  in  1894,  98,681,060  lb.  in  1895,  and  110,096,198  lb.  in  1896. 

The  export  of  cacao  was,  in  1885,  7,466  cwt.  ;  1891,  20,616  cwt;  1894, 
22,792  cwt  ;  in  1895,  27,522  cwt.  ;  and  in  1896,  33,890  cwt 

Aceording  to  Ceylon  returns  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1896  amounted  to  21,277,619  Bs.  and  exports  to  57,088,048  Bs. ;  imports 
from  India  56,034,260  Bs. ;  exports  to  7,456,779  Bs.  The  amount  of  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  tiie  following  table,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


I  m  porta  from 
Ceylon  into 

Exnorts  of 
firitiah  pro- 
duce to  Cey- 
lon 


8,945,209 


947,353 


4,262,794 


902,477 


1894 


4,101,276 


947,858 


1895  1896 


M 
4,624,843 

988,733 

^Tl^^d  by  L 


4,728,647 
1,005.828 
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The  import  of  coffee  from  Ceylon  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  of  the 
declared  value  of  8,001,0762.  in  1879,  98,988/.  in  1894,  285,684/.  in  1895, 
68,967/.  in  1896.  Other  imports  are— cinchona,  85,680/.  in  1894,  12,420/. 
in  1896,  and  21,952/.  in  1896;  coco-nut  oil,  224,088/.  in  1894,  217,871/.  in 
1895,  117,565/.  in  1896  ;  cinnamon,  81,789/.  in  1894,  46,679/.  in  1895, 
41,567/.  in  1896  ;  plumbago,  83,002/.  in  1894,  70,211/.  in  1895,  90,821/. 
in  1896 ;  tea,  120/.  in  1878,  1,244,724/.  in  1888,  8,160,138/.  in  1894, 
8.404,696/.  in  1895,  8,799,713  in  1896  ;  cordage  and  twine, 52, 735/.  in  1894, 
54,898/.  in  1895,  57,832/.  in  1896.  Manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the  value 
of  201,378/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrou^ht,  84,835/.;  coals,  167,062/., 
machinery,  80,881/.,  formed  the  staple  articles  of  British  exports  to  Ceylon 
in  1896. 

Shipping  and  Gommnnications. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  ports  in  1896  was 
7,079,678.  In  1897,  190  sailing  vessels  of  18,299  tons,  and  4  steamers  of  629 
tons,  total  194  vessels  of  18,928  tons,  were  registered  as  belonging  to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  had  297  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1895,  and  215  miles 
have  been  surveyed  and  projected. 

In  1895  there  were  864  offices  opened  for  post  and  telegraph  busines.s. 
There  were  1,788  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  estimated  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  on  the  31st  of 
Dec,  1896,  was  11,468,700  Rs.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon, 
but  none  issue  notes.  Bank  deposits  in  1890  : — Mercantile  Bank,  4,855,600 
Rs.  ;  Bank  of  Madras,  6,882,828  Rs.  ;  National  Bank,  1,187,916  Rs.  The 
other  banks  are  the  Hong  Kong  end  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  London  and  China.  The  Ceylon  Saviujgs  Bank  in  1895  had  deposits 
amounting  to  8,320,668  Rs.;  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (1895)  to 
848,274  Rs. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British  India  with  cents 
in  place  of  annas  and  pice  ;  thus  Ceylon  has  a  decimal  coinage. 

Dependency. 

The  Maldiye  Islands,  500  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  hj  an 
hereditary  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mali,  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Ceylon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari,  the  head 
priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives 
are  a  group  of  17  coral  islets  (atolls),  richly  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
yielding  millet  fruit,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  30,000  Mohammedans.  The  people  are 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

-  Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Ceylon. 

Bine  Book  of  Ceylon.     Annnal  Report  on  Ceylon. 

Census  of  Ceylon,  1891.    Colombo,  1892. 

Colonial  Office  List.    AnnuaL     London. 

Statistics  of  Ceylon ;  in  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom. '^   8.    London,  1895. 

Annual  Statementof  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

Baker  (Sir  8.  WA  Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Coylon.    8.    London,  1855. 

CarptnUr  (B.),  From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elephanta.    8.    London,  1892. 

Cave  (H.  W.),  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon.    London,  1897. 

Chalmen  (R.).  A  History  of  «;iirrency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1808. 

ChUUrbuek  (W.  J.),  About  Ceylon.    London,  1891. 

Deehamps  (E.),  Camet  d'un  Vova^eur.    Paris,  1892. 

JDelsMM  (B.),  Java,  Ceylon,  les  Indes.    Paris,  1897.  ^  , 
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Ftrguaon(J.\  The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Dtrectory.    8.    Colombo  and  London,  1898. 

Ar;M(m(J.X  Ceylon  in  1808.    niustrated.    4thBditian.    London.  1898. 

Ot^  (W.),  TagebnchbUtter  nnd  Relieerlnnenmgen.    Wiesbaden,  1897. 

Qordom-CnwMmUtg  (Mias  E.),  Ceylon.  London,  1891.— Two  Happy  Tew*  in  Ceylon. 
1  Tda.    Edinburgh.  1892. 

Shekel  (£.  H.  P.  A.).  A  Yiait  to  Ceylon.    8.    London,  1883. 

Mnrraif's  Handbook  for  India,  Ceylon,  te.    2nd  edition.    London,  1804. 

NchUmaire  {Q.\  En  Cong6.     Paris,  1897- 

TkmmaU  (Sir  Jamea  Emerson),  Ceylon :  an  Acoonnt  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Historical 
and  TopographieaL    ftth  edition.    London.  1860. 

Chrirtmas  Island.    See  Straits  Settlements. 

CYPRUS. 

Bigh  Commimmer. — Sir  William  F.  Ha3me8  Smith,  K.C.M.6.,  appointed 
1897 ;  aaUry,  3,0OOZ. 

The  laland  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  administered  by 
Great  Britain,  under  a  convention  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
her  Majesty  and  the  Saltan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople,  June  4,  1878.  The 
British  High  Commissioner  is  vested  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  colonial 
governor.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  senior 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate, 
the  Receiver-GeneraL  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Council  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, six  being  office  holders — the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the 
Receiver-General,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  the  Registrar-General  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Nicosia — and  twelve  elected  (for  nve  years),  three  by 
Mohammedan  and  nine  by  non-Mohammedan  voters.  The  voters  are  all 
male  Ottomans,  or  British  subjects,  or  foreigners,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  have  resided  five  years,  and  are  payers  of  any  of  the  taxes  known  as 
'Yeighis.'  Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal  towns,  elected  practi- 
cally hy  all  resident  nouseholders  and  ratepayers,  lliose  eligible  to  the  council 
must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value  of  from  10/.  to  20Z., 
according  to  population. 

Area  8,584  square  miles.  Population,  1801 :— 106,888  males,  102,448 
females  ;  total,  209,286,  exclusive  of  the  military ;  per  square  mile,  58 '80. 
Mohammedans,  47,026;  others,  principally  Greek  Church,  161,860.  The 
birth-rate  was  computed  in  1800  at  33 '4  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  at  24 
per  1,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  government), 
12,515  ;  Lamaca,  7,593  ;  limasol,  7,388  (two  chief  ports) ;  Famagusta  (with 
Yaroshia),  2,251 ;  Papho  (including  Ktima),  2,801  ;  Kyrenia,  1,322  in  1801. 
The  island  is  divided  mto  six  administrative  districts  called  respectively  by 
the  names  of  these  six  tovms. 

Ebccepting  a  gymnasium  and  three  '  high  schools,'  the  schools  of  the  island 
are  of  an  elementary  character.  There  is  a  Government  inspector,  and 
the  Government  contributes  3,780/.  per  annum  to  education.  In  1897 
there  were  203  Christian  schools  with  about  10,000  scholars ;  80  Moslem 
schools,  with  about  3,000  scholars.  Total  cost  (exclusive  of  Government 
grant),  about  6,000/, — fees,  voluntary  contributions,  and  endowments. 
There  are  seven  weekly  newspapers  in  Greek,  and  two  in  Turkish. 

The  law  courts  (refdrmed  in  1883)  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  appe&l ;  (2)  six  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  (3)  six  district  courts,  having  limited  criminal  jurisdiction  and  unlimited 
civil  jurisdiction ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summaiy  jurisdiction  ;  (5) 
rillage  judges'  courts.     In  all,  except  supreme  court,  native  (ChriatiaDt  and 
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Moluunmedan)  JndM  take  part  Seriona  crime,  which  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popmation,  is  decreasing ;  the  people  are  prone  to  litigation. 
l%e  police  force  when  at  ftdl  strength  consists  of  abont  740  men. 

The  revenue  and  expenditnre  for  five  years,  ended  March  81,  were  : — 


- 

1892.9S 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1896-90 

1806.97 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

£ 
189,933 
111,894 

177,054 
117,654 

£ 
167,093 
114,756 

167,777 
113,851 

188,658 
129,494 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  tithes  (in  kind)  on  the  principal  products 
of  the  island,  taxes  on  immovable  property  and  trade  profits,  military  exemp- 
tion tax,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise,  stamps,  and  court 
fees,  and  a  salt  monopoly.     Customs  revenue  (1896-97),  22,6602. 

No  Public  Debt.  A  sum  of  92, 8002.  is  payable  annually  to  the  Sublime  Porto 
under  the  convention  of  1878.  Annual  grant  from  imperial  funds  to  revenue, 
1894-95,  29,0002.  ;  1895-96,  35,0002.  ;  1896-97,  46,0002. 

Cyprus  is  essentially  agricultural.  Chief  products— com,  cotton,  carobs, 
linseed,  olives,  silk,  raisins,  fruit,  vegetables,  silk,  animals,  cheese,  wool, 
hides,  and  wine.  One-third  of  cultivable  land  under  cultivation.  Gypsom  and 
terra  umbra  are  found  in  abundance.  Sponge  fishery  yields  sponges  valued  at 
between  20,0002.  and  30,0002.  per  annum,  but  the  coasts  are  not  fished  by 
natives  of  the  island. 

The  commerce,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  shippiuK  for  five  calendar 
years  were : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports 
Exports 

Shipping  entered 
and  cleared  (tons) 

£ 
346,821 
298,165 

515,922 

£ 
316,872 
316,543 

549,382 

255,439 
256,902 

463,474 

276,318 
808,716 

598,295 

£ 
240,051 
297,142 

887,997 

The  import  yalue  is  that  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  includes  cost,  freight,  and  otilier 
charges ;  the  export  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  shipment  when  the  goods  are  ready  for 
exportation.  Quantities  and  values  are  ascertained  fh)m  declarations  by  importers  and 
exporters,  verified  in  the  case  of  dutiable  imports^by  actual  weighing  and  measuring.  TIm 
countries  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  goods  are  also  obtainea  fhMn  dedarations  checked 
by  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  when  necessary. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  in  1896,  58,8922.  ;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  58,8932.  ;  imports  subject  to  duty,  180,8382.  ;  imports  duty  £ree, 
59,2182.  (not including  specie.) 

Chief  exports — ^Wheat,  barley,  carobs,  wine,  cotton,  raisins,  silk  cocoons, 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  cheese,  vetches,  animals,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are — Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  tobaoco,  groceries,  rioe, 
iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber,  sugar,  soap,  and  copper  manufactures. 

Coins  current — En^h,  Turkish,  and  French  gold  ;  English  silver  to  the 
amount  of  82.  ;  Cyprus  piastres,  half  piastre  and  Quarter  piastre  pieces  (6 
piastzes=one  shilling).  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  establishments  in 
the  island.    Turkish  weights  and  measures  current. 

About  600  miles  of  good  road,  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines  ;  cable  connects 
with  Alexandria  and  Syria.  Total  number  of  letters  (including  postcards, 
newspapers,  and  book-packets)  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1895-96  :  local  268»784  ; 
received  from  abroad,  181,785  ;  posted  for  foreign  countries  122,038. 
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Books  of  Seferenoe  concerning  Cypnu. 

Amrad  Report  of  H.M.'s  High  CommiMloner. 

£m9(B.  H.X  CrpniB,  Its  History,  Resources,  and  Fntnre  Prospeoti.  8.  London,  1878. 
MtUock  (W.  H.X  In  an  Enchanted  Island.    8.    London,  1889. 
MmriU  (0.x  Travels  in  Cyprns.    [Translated  from  the  Italian.]    Nioosia,  1806. 
Palma  di  Ccanola  (LnlgiX  C^rus :  its  Ancient  Cities,  &c.    8.    London,  18T7. 
A>Mmm  (PhilX  Cyprus :  its  Physical,  Commercial,  Economical,  and  Social  Aspects.    8. 
LoBdcD,  1878 

AoMiMM  (Mrs.  BoottX  Oar  Home  in  Cyprus.    3rd  ed.    8.    London,  1880. 


HOHO  Koiro. 
Constitntion  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  China,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  January  1841 ;  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Nanking,  in  Angost  1842 ;  and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5, 
1843.  Hong  Kong  is  the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  a  military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  (rovemor,  aided  by 
an  ESxecutive  Council,  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Reg^trar- 
General  (one  office),  the  Officer  Comman<Hng  the  Troops,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Harbour  Master,  and  the  Police  Magistrate  (special 
appointment),  and  two  unofficial  members.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  ^e  Officer  Commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar-General,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  l^easurer,  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  the  Harbour  Master,  the  Captain- 
Superintendent  of  Police,  and  six  unofficial  members — viz.  four  nominated  by 
the  Crown  (two  of  whom  are  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Owenhor  of  Eong  K<mg.—^\s  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  ;  fonnerly 
Governor  of  Jamaica.    Appointed  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  1897. 

The  Govexnor  has  a  salary  of  32,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  off  the  south-eastern  cpast  of  China,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oemton  River,  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles  south  of 
Canton.  The  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  forms  an  irregular  and  broken  ridge, 
stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  bref^th  from  2  to  5  miles, 
and  its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the  Ly-ee-moon  Pass,  which  does 
not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  opposite  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  forming 
part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was  cedea  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  entered 
mto  in  1861  with  the  Government  of  China,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria  extends  for  upwards  of  four  miles  along  the 
southern  shore  ctf  the  beautiful  harbour. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, was  as  follows  at  the  census,  taken  in  1891  : — 


Kale 

Female 

Total 

White 

Coloared 

Total       .... 

6,463 
151,122 

2,082 
61,774 

8,545 
212,896 

157,585 

68,856 

221,441 
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The  total  population  in  1881  was  160,402 ;  thna  the  increase  in  ten  years 
was  61,089.  The  total  white  population  in  1881  was  7,990,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  ten  years  of  555.  Of  the  coloured  population  in  1891, 
1,901  were  Indians,  and  210,995  Chinese,  one-third  of  the  latter  being 
British  subjects  by  birth.  Of  the  resident  white  population,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  police,  naval  establishment,  &c.,  almost  one-half  are  Portuguese  by 
ori^,  and  oi^  one-third  English.  Next  follow  natives  of  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France,  Spain,  Itely,  and  Turkev,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  about  ten  nationalities.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indian 
population  are  included  in  the  military  and  police.  The  population,  according 
to  the  census  taken  January  20th,  1897,  was  245,000,  289,419  being  British 
and  foreign. 

The  births  and  deaths  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Year 

Birtha 

Deaths 

BirthB 
per  1,000 

Death! 
per  1.000 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1,848 
1,801 
1,455 
1,427 
1,233 

4,907 
5,422 
7,407 
5,400 
5,860 

7-96 
7-54 
5-91 
5-63 
5-15 

21-18 
22-71 
80-11 
21-31 
24  48 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  and  immigration  from  and  to  China 
passing  through  Hong  Kong.  In  1895  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  was 
73,138,  and  of  immigrants  112,685  ;  in  1896,  66,822  and  119,468  respectively. 

Instmotion. 

In  1896  there  were  111  schools  subject  to  Government  supervision,  as  com- 
pared with  113  in  1895.  Attending  these  schools  in  1896  were  6,318  pupils,  as 
compared  with  7,816  in  1896  ;  the  total  expenditure  in  1896  being  68,108*72 
dollars,  as  compared  with  50, 902  '07  dollars  in  1 895.  There  are  also  many  private 
schools,  with  over  2,000  pupils,  a  police  school  (with  nearly  400  scholars)  and  a 
reformatory  industrial  school  (with  about  100  scholars). 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine 
magistrate's  court.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  before  the  supreme 
court  in  1893  was  33  ;  1894,  21  ;  1895,  21  ;  1896,  27 ;  before  the  police 
magistrate's  court,  1893,  10,650  ;  1894,  10,477  ;  1895,  17,016  ;  1896,  17,707. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  1896  was  564,  of  which 
29  were  Europeans.  There  is  a  police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  661 
men,  of  whom  122  are  British,  210  Sikhs,  and  the  remainder  Chinese. 


Finance. 

The  colony  has  paid  its  local  establishments  since  1855,  since  which  year 
it  has  held  generally  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  and  above  its  fixed  expenditure. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  (the  actual  local  rate  for  the  dollar  at  the  end  of  1896 

2s.  l^.). 
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Tear 

Bevenue 

Bzpenditure 

Oidinarsr 

Premiums  from 

Land  and  Water 

Account 

Ordinary 

Bxtraordinary,  in- 
cluding Defensive 
Works  and  Water 
Account 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Dollars 
2,082,244 
1,940,260 
2,138.228 
2,275,577 
2,250,179 

Dollars 
204,688 
137,874 
148,974 
210,650 
359,698 

Dollars 
1,882,474 
1,908,695 
2,286,592 
2,184,580 
2,405,899 

Dollars 
460,362 
855,144 
350,818 
1,024,812 
300,180 

The  public  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes,  and 
licences,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  more  than  cover  the  expenses 
of  administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  On  defensive  works  alone  (apart 
from  military  expenditure)  647,300  dollars  was  spent  in  the  six  years,  1886-91. 
Expenditure  on  estabUahments  in  1896,  1,203,251*26  dollars. 

Hong  Kong  has  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  341,800Z.  which  was  raised 
in  1887  and  1893  for  waterworks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation,  and  other 
public  works.  On  December  81,  1896,  the  surplus  assets  of  the  Colony 
exceeded  its  liabilities  by  548,964  dollars. 


Befenoe. 

There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  2,800  men.  There  ia  also  a 
Volunteer  Artillery  Ck)rp8  of  100  effective  members.  In  1896  the  Colonial 
contribution  to  Military  and  Volunteers  was  523,128  dollars.  Hong  Kong  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  China  Squadron,  and  there  are  usually  several  war- 
vessels  present      The  China  Squadron  consists  of  20  vessels  in  all. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Hong  Kong — virtually  a  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  China — ^is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one-half  of  the  total 
imports  and  exports.  There  being  no  custom  house,  there  are  no  official 
returns  of  the  vuue  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  from  and  to  all 
countries,  but  only  mercantile  estimates,  accordine  to  which  the  former 
average  four,  and  the  latter  two  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre 
of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  soods.  Among  the  principal  are  opium,  sugar  and 
flour,  salt,  earthenware,  ou,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal  wood, 
ivory,  betel,  ve|^bles,  live  stock,  granite,  &c  The  Qiinese  tea  and  silk 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table  for 
five  yeai* : —  ~ 
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- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1806 

1896 

Imports  into  Gt  Britain 
from  Hoiu;  Kong  .    . 

Expt^rts  of  Britiah  Pro- 
dno6  to  Hong  Kong  . 

£ 
836,705 
1,800,864 

£ 

886,634 
1,880,277 

£ 
630,818 
1,809,194 

£ 
759,441 
1,906  818 

£ 
797,158 
1,822,037 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Hons  Kong  and  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  as  follows  in  fire  years :— 


— 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports  into  Gt. 

feitain: 
Tea 

Silk,  all  sorts . 
Hemp     . 
Copper   . 

Exports  from  Gt 

Britain: 
Cottons,  yams. 
Woollens 
Iron 

Lead       .        . 
Copper   . 

227,480 
277,229 
138,898 

£ 

208,807 

309,824 

108,846 

706 

£ 

188,780 

110,908 

51,054 

2,050 

165,682 

141,586 

105,790 

7,850 

107,858 

228,510 

197,588 

8,240 

1,073,286 

250,505 

79,662 

25,088 

56,785 

944,690 

801,902 

122,075 

21,643 

50,082 

1,084,105 

189,924 

106,191 

7,462 

61,068 

1,183,871 

192,241 

98,694 

7,618 

87,808 

1,028,527 

216,006 

122,816 

8,711 

61,191 

The  registered  shipping  (Dec,  1896)  consists  of  19  sailing  vessels  of 
5,659  tons  and  82  steamers  of  18,715  tons ;  total  tonnsAo,  24,228.  In  1896, 
4,674  vessels  of  6,164,057  tons  entered  at  ports  in  Hong  Kong,  being  an 
increase  on  1895  of  892,759  tons.  Besides  these,  29,728  junks  of  290,790 
tons  arrived.  The  number  of  native  vessels  in  Hong  Kong^-independent 
of  several  thousand  smaller  boats  that  visit  Hong  Kong  annually — ^is  about 
52,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  1,800,000. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  value  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1896  was  7,441,807  dollars,  as 
compared  with  4,114,787  dollars  in  1884  ;  specie  in  reserve  in  1896,  8,925,000 
dollars,  ss  compared  with  1,810,088  dollars  in  1884.  The  approximate 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  up  to  December  81,  1894  was : — Hong  Kong 
dollars  and  half-dollars  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  dollus ;  Hong 
Kong  silver  and  copper  subsidiaiy  coins,  18,750,125  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

The  Meadcan  DoUar  =     100  Cent  =  Exchange  (July,  1897)  2f.  O^d 
„    British        „       =       „     „ 
„    Chinese  Tael      =        10  Mace 
100  Candareens         ==  1,000  Ccuh   -  about  8«.  4d, 
Hong  Kong  50  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces,  imported  from  England     Om« 
cent,  pieces  (copper). 
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TheToei  .                        .        .        ,        ,        .  =      IJ  oz.  ftTwrdnpoia. 
M    Pieul =  183  lb« 

y   ^y =      Um 

„    Ohek =     14}  inches. 

„    Cheung s     12^  f««t. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and  measores  of  China,  those  of  Qreat  Britain 
an  in  genetal  vm  in  the  colony. 

Statiitleal  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  oonoerning 
Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publioation0. 

Aimiial  Bcnort  on  the  Bine  Book  of  Hong  Kong.    Hong  Kong. 

Gok>nfel  Omee  List    AnnnaL    London. 

OovernnMnt  GnxttM.    PabUahed  weekly. 

StatietteaJ  Abetnet  for  the  seTenl  ColonUI  and  other  FOaaenioiM  ot  the  United 
Kingdom.     AnnnaL    London. 

Annoal  Statflneot  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ck>nntriea  and 
Britiah  Foaaeaaions.    Imp.  4,    London. 

2.  Noh-Offioial  Publioatiomb. 

Ckalmtn  (B.),  A  Hiatory  of  Cnrrency  in  the  Britiah  Coloniea.    London,  1808. 

Jlgaiifi(N.  R)  and  Jfayar*  (W.  T.),  Ghina  and  Japan :  a  Complete  Qnide  to  the  Open 
Porta  of  thoee  Gonntriea ;  together  with  Peking,  Teddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao.  8.  Lon- 
don, laer. 

MiUl  (S.  J.X  Eorope  in  China.    [A  Hletoiy  of  Hong  Kong.]    London,  1895. 

licffge  (W.).  Oaide  to  Hong  Kong.    Hong  Kong,  1893.  ^ 

Topogiuihy  of  Ghina  and  Neighboniing  SUtea,  witn  Degreea  of  Longitude  and  Latitade 
8.    Hong  Kong,  1864. 


nrBIA  AHS  SEPEVDEHCIES. 

British  Isbia,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectl j 
under  British  rulei  as  well  as  certain  countries  beyond  that  area 
which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the  Governor- 
General  The  non-British  parts  of  India  will  be  found  included 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Tkab-Book  among  Foreign  Countries. 
In  a  limited  sense,  the  term  British  India  applies  to  the  districts 
undOT  direct  British  administration,  thus  excluding  native  States. 
The  term  is  so  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  Ac. 
that  follow.  The  symbol  Bx.  stands  for  ten  rupees.  Ex.  1 »  Bs.  1 0. 

Ctoyemmant  and  Constitntion. 
The  present  form  d  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is 
established  by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  called  <  An  Act  for 
the  Better  Government  of  India,'  sanctioned  August  2, 1858.  By 
this  Act,  all  the  territories  heretofore  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in    her  name;    all  territorial  and  i  '* 
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revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise 
received  in  her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
government  of  India  alone. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  By  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  cap.  10,  proclaimed  at  Delhi, 
before  the  princes  and  high  dignitaries  of  India,  January  1,  1877, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  Empress  of  India. 

The  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Grovemor- 
Greneral,  commonly,  but  not  officially,  styled  Viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  Govemor-Cbneral's  Council  is  invested 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian  territories  under 
the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  all  subjects  of  the  Crown 
¥dthin  the  dominions  of  Indian  princes  and  States  in  alliance  with 
Her  Majesty. 

Govemor-Oeneral  of  India, — ^The  Right  Hon.  Victor  Alexander 
Bruce,  JEarl  of  Elgin  amd  Kincardine,  born  May  16,  1849  ; 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire  and  a  University  Commissioner  for 
Scotland ;  was  Treasurer  of  the  Household  and  Commissioner  of 
Works,  1886.  Appointed  to  be  Governor-General  in  succession 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  October,  1893. 

The  saliury  of  the  Governor-General  is  Rx.  25,080  a  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Governors-General  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  their  assumption  of  office  : — 


Warren  Hastings  .  1774 

Sir  John  Macpheraon  .  1785 

Earl  (Marquis)  Cornwallis .        .  1786 
Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teign- 

mouth) 1798 

Marquis  Wellesley  .  .  1798 
Marquis  Oomwallis  .  .  .  1805 
Sir  Geo.  H.  Barlow  .  .  1805 
EarlofMinto  ....  1807 
Earl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Has- 
tings)     1813 

Earl  of  Amherst  .1823 

Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck        .        .  1828 
Lord  Auckland  .  1836 


Lord  EUenborough  .  .  1842 

Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardinge   .         .  1844 

Earl  (Marq^uis)  of  Dalhousie    .  1848 

Lord  Canning ....  1856 

EarlofElffin    .  .         .  1862 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence        .  1864 

Earl  of  Mayo  ....  1869 

Lord  (Earl  of)  Northbrook       .  1872 

Lord  (Earl)  Lytton  .  .  1876 

Marquis  of  Ripon     .        .         .  1880 

Earl  (Marquis)  of  Dufferin        .  1884 

Marquis  of  Lanadowne  .  1888 

Earl  of  Elgin  ....  1894 


The  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  are  now  filled  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.     But  the  major  part  of  the  Council  jnust  be 
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of  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
their  appointment;  and  no  person  not  so  qualified  can  be 
appointed  unless  nine  of  the  continuing  membera  be  so  qualified. 
The  office  is  held  for  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  a  member  may  be 
removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No 
member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority, 
are,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  India.  Moreover,  by  the  Act  of  1868, 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  else- 
where, is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  and  no  grant  or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  such 
revenues  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign 
po^wers,  in  making  peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the 
Government  towards  native  States,  and  generally  in  matters 
where  secrecy  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  on  his  own 
authority.  The  Secretary  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  com- 
mittees, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of  business.  At  least 
one  meeting  must  be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than 
five  members  shall  be  present. 

The  coyemmeiit  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  *  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,  consisting  of  five  ordinary  members  and  a  public  works  member, 
whose  poet  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  o]ftion  of  the  Crown.  The  commander- 
in-chief  may  be,  and  in  practice  always  is,  appointed  an  extraordinary  membw*. 
Governors  and  Lieutenant-Goyemors  become  extraordinary  members  when  the 
Council  meets  within  their  Provinces.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Council 
preside  over  the  departments  of  finance  and  commerce,  home,  revenue  and 
affricaltare,  military  administration,  legislation,  and  public  works.  The 
^cepoy  usnally  keeps  the  foreign  department  in  his  own  hands.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  *  Council  of  the  Governor-General,  ana 
of  the  governors  of  Madias  and  Bombay,  is  made  by  the  Crown.  Themem- 
bers  of  the  Council,  together  with  from  ten  to  sixteen  *  additional  «»®™^™  ^^] 
making  Uws  and  regulations,'  form  a  Legislative  Council;  these  additional 
members  are  nominated  hy  the  Viceroy.  In  accordance  with  the  new  regu- 
lations under  the  Indian  Councils  Act  (66  and  66  Victoria,  c.  14),  four  of 
the  members  so  nominated  are  previously  recommended  by  the  non-omciai 
members  of  the  four  provincial  legislative  councils,  and  a  fifth  is  r^jom- 
mended  by  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  P^ce^^^ff.  i"^^^® 
Legislative  Council  are  public.  The  Lieutenant-Goveraors  and  chiet  ^- 
mudonen  of  the  other  ten  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Govemor-Uenerai, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  SecretaiT  of  State  for  India.  ^ 

The  govemois  of  Madras  and  Bombay  <^'^«^^^°«,f,*^^Oo^le 

y  g 
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legislative  and  executive  council,  and  a  civil  service  of  their  own.  The 
lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North- West  Provinces  (with  Oudh) 
have  each  a  legislative  council  only  ;  the  other  administrators  of  provinces 
have  no  councils  and  no  legislative  powers.  Although  the  Viceroy  is  supreme, 
the  local  governments  oi  the  various  provinces  eig'oy  a  large  measure  of 
administrative  independence.  Each  province  is  broken  into  oiviBions  under 
Commissioners,  and  then  divided  into  districts,  which  form  the  units  of 
administration.  At  the  head  of  each  District  is  an  executive  oflBcer  (coUector- 
maffistrate,  or  deputy-commissionlBi),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  o/^the  province.  Subordinate  to  tiie  magis- 
trate (in  most  Districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate  an  assistant-magistiate, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  In  some  cases  the 
magistrate-collector  is  also  judge,  while  in  others  the  two  functions  are 
separate.  There  are  about  246  of  such  Districts  in  British  India.  In  the 
accompanying  census  tables,  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Aden, 
have  each  been  reckoned  as  a  District ;  bringing  the  total  to  251. 

India  is  administratively  divided  into  Bntish  territory  and  Native  or 
Feudatory  States ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  m  all  respects  of 
British  officials.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over 
the  Native  States  varies  in  degree  ;  but  they  are  all  governed  by  the  native 
princes,  ministers  or  councils  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  resi- 
dent, or  agent,  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single  State  or  a  group  of  States. 
The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction ;  ana  the  Supreme  Government  can 
exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of  mis^verament  Within  these 
limits  the  more  important  chiefs  possess  sovereign  authority  in  their  own 
territories.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  with  others 
this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

liOOAL  GOVBBKBCSNT. 

There  were,  in  March  1896,  750  municipal  towns,  with  a  population  of 
15,693,692.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  rofbds,  water  supply, 
drains,  markets,  and  sanitation  ;  they  impose  taxes,  enact  b^e-laws,  make  im- 
provements, and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
is  necessary  in  eacn  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or  new  bye-laws  can 
be  brought  into  force.  By  the  Local  Self-Govemment  Acts  of  1882-84,  the 
elective  principle  has  been  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  measure,  all  over 
India.  In  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  minority 
of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  eveiywhere  the 
majority  of  town  committees  consists  of  natives,  and  m  many  committees  all 
the  members  are  natives.  For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma  and  Coorg,  there 
are  district  az^d  local  boards,  which  are  in  charge  of  roads^  district  schools,  and 
hospitals. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

I.  Peogrbss  and  Pbbbbkt  Position  of  thv  Population. 

The  following  synoptiGal  table  gives  the  estimated  population 
and  area  in  square  miles  for  six  successive  decennial  pmods, 
The  population  is  in  milUons  and  two  decimals.  r^r^QQlp 
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British  Territory. 


Imr 

Aim 

iPopnlation 

Tear 

.  Am 

Poiwktion 

1841 
1861 
1861 

626,000 
776,000 
856,000 

168-58 
178-50 
196  00 

1871 
1881 
1891 

860,000 
875,186 
964,998 

195-84 
198-86 
221-17 

The  Bubjoined  tables  embody  the  leading  details  of  the  census  taken 
Febroaiy  26,  1891,  and  the  population  obtained  at  the  previous  census  :— 


BrittahrtOTliUMS 

Area  in 
aqnare 
miles 

No.  of 

DiB- 

trictB 

Population 
In  1881 

Population 
In  1891 

Inereaaa 

P©p.p«r 

aq.mile 

1891 

AJmera     .       .       . 
Anun 

Ben^a      .       .       . 

BehH 

OiiMS       .       .       . 

Ghat4  Nigpnr .       . 

TotalBengal    .       . 

BeiAn       .       .       . 

BoMB&T  PamsncT  :— 
Bombaj    . 
Bind  .       .       .       . 
Aden                .       . 

ToUIIIombay  . 

Bvbma:— 
Uiipcr              .       . 
Lower 

TotilBun&B 

CentmPioTinoM    . 

Ooorg 

Medns 

N.-1f.  PBormon  ^sd 
Ofnm :—  • 
N..W.  FioTinoee     . 
Ondli.       .       .       . 

Totil    United    Pro- 
Tinces 

PmOab     .       .       . 

2S2i2f  : 

Total   British   Pro- 

TilUMe.         .         . 

2,711 
49,004 

2 

18 

460,722 
4,881,426 

642,868 
6,476,888 

81,686 
S9St407 

900 
112 

70,688 
44,186 
9,868 
26,066 

26 
12 
4 

6 

85,607,628 
28,127,104 
3,789,799 
4,225,989 

38,277,889 
24,898,504 
4,047,852 
4,628,792 

2,669,711 

1,266,400 

257.668 

402,808 

648 
662 
411 
172 

161,548 

47 

66,760,620 

71.846,987 

4,696,467 

471 

17,718 

6 

2,672,678 

2,897,491 

294,818 

164 

77,275 

47,789 

80 

19 
6 

1 

14.067.284 

2,418,828 

84,860 

16,986.m 

2,871,774 

44,079 

1,927,986 

467,961 

9,219 

207 
60 

125,144 

26 

17 
19 

16,506,967 
8,786,771 

18,901,123 

2,396,166 

161 

86 
68 

in.480 

86,601 

1,688 

141,189 

36 

18 

1 

81 

87 
12 

9,888,791 

178,802 

80,827,118 

7,606,660 

10,784,294 

178,065 

36,680,440 

•45.608 
—  6,247 
4,808,827 

44 

196 
109 
262 

411 
622 

88,286 
24,217 

82,762,766 
11,887,741 

84,264,264 
12,650,831 

1,491,488 
1,263,090 

107,508 
110,667 

49 
82 

44,160,607 

18,848,186 

14,628 

46,906,086 

20,866,847 

16,609 

221,172,962 

2,764,678 
8,028.661 

486 
189 

964,993 

260 

198,860,606 

22,812,846 

229 

The  totaUibr  population  shown  in  column  4,  include  43,634  for  the 
Lushai  country  (under  Assam),  2,946,933  for  TJppei  Burma,  and  27,2 
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Quetta,  &c.  Excluding  the  population  of  these  tracts,  not  enomented  in 
1881,  the  net  increase  of  the  population  of  British  territory  in  the  decade  was 
19,294,609.  The  total  population  of  British  India  is  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

The  Ber&rs  are  only  provisionally  under  British  administFation.     Mysore 
was  restored  to  the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 

Besides   the   provinces   of   India   under  direct  British  administration, 
there  are,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
number  of   feudatory  or    Native    States,   covering 
English  square  miles,  with  65,950,398  inhabitants, 
the  census  of  1891 : — 


Indian  Government,  a 
an  extent  of  595,167 
They  are,  according  to 


States             i      Area  in 

Populatloii 

Population 

In 

Density 

or  Agency 

square  mileA 

1881 

1891 

pcrsq. 
mile 

Haidardbid 

82,698 

9,845,594 

11,537,040 

1,691,446 

140 

Baroda     . 

8,226 

2,185,005 

2,415,896 

280,891 

294 

Mysore 

27,936 

4,186,188 

4,843,523 

657,836 

173 

Kashmir  . 

80,900 

— 

g,64S,95g 

2,648,952 

SI 

Rdjputdna 

130,268 

9,959,012 

12,016,102 

2,057,090 

92 

Central  India    . 

77,808 

9,387,119 

10,318,812 

931,698 

133 

Bombay  States. 

69,045 

6,926,464 

8,059,298 

1,182,834 

117 

Madras  States  . 

9,609 

8,844.849 

3,700,622 

365,778 

386 

Central  Provinces 

States  . 

29,485 

1,709,720 

2,160,511 

450,791 

73 

Bengal  States   . 
N.W.P.  States 

35,834 

2,786,446 

3,296,379 

509,933 

92 

5,109 

741,750 

792,491 

50,741 

155 

Punjab  States  . 

38,299 

3,860,761 

4,263,280 

402,519 

111 

Sh&n  outposts  . 
Total  States      . 
Total  India 

— 

— 

2,992 

2,992 

— ■ 

595,167 

54,932,908 

65,960,898 

11,017,490 

111 

1,560,160 

253,793,514 

287,128,350 

33,329,886 

184 

The  totals  for  population  in  column  3  include  43,716  under  lUgpat&na, 
2,543,952  for  Kashmir,  and  2,992  for  Shan  States  (outposts  only),  not  enu- 
merated in  1881.  Excluding  the  population  of  tracts  not  enumerated  in 
1881,  the  net  addition  to  the  population  of  Native  States  comes  to  8,426,830. 
Similarly,  the  net  addition  to  the  total  population  of  all  India  oomes  to 
27,721,339. 

Besides  the  population  shown  in  the  above  tables,  as  enumerated  in  1891, 
other  tracts  were  roughly  enumerated  by  means  of  family  or  tribal  registration. 
Other  tracts,  again,  were  duly  enumerated,  but  the  detailed  returns  were  lost 
duriuff  frontier  disturbances.  The  rough  totals  which  have  been  preserved  are 
as  follows : — 

British  Tracts.                                                   Approximate  population. 
Upper  Burma  frontier  (in  Bhamo  and  Kathd)  42,217 

British  Baluchistan,  excluding  Quetta,  &c.                          .145,417 
Burma  frontier 74,276 

Total  British 261,910 

Sikkim 30,500 

Sh&n  States 872,969 

Bijputina(Bhlls,  «cc.) 204,241 

Total  native  territory     Digitized  tey  Gc     607, 71 0 
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The  following  are  farther  details  concerning  the  larger  Native  States :— 


States 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 
1891 

Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Bx. 

Reigning  Family 

Haidarahdd 
Baroda 
Mysore 
Kanhmir     . 
Sikkim 
Shan  States 

82,698 

8,226 

27,936 

80,900 

11,537,040 

2,415,396 

4,843,523 

2.543,952 

30,500 

372,969 

3,819,440 

1,530,000 

1,676,300 

526,200 

7,400 

Turk,  if. 
Mardtha 
Hindu 
Dogra  Sikh 
Buddhist 

lUJimt4iia  States 
Udaipnr     . 
Jodhpur     . 
Bikaner 

12,861 
37,445 
23,090 

1,844,360 » 
2,519,868 
831,955 

260,000 
467,860 
200,000 

Seeodia  Rdjput 
BiUitor  Rdjput 
Rahtor  Rdjput 

fendatoric 
Bhartpur 
Dholpur 
Alwar 
Jhalawar 
Tonk. 
Kotah 

15,349 
1,961 
1,156 
3,051 
3,043 
2,839 
3,803 

2,832,276 
640,803 
279,890 
767,786 
848,601 
379.944 
526,267 

641,840 
234,137 
99,890 
279,806 
150,000 
150,000 
240,000 

Kachhwaha  Rajput 

Jdt 

Jdt 

Naruka  Rdjput 

Jhala  Rdjput 

Boner  (Pathan),lf. 

Hdra  lUjput 

Centnl  India  States  : 
Indore 
Rewa. 
Bhopal       . 
,    Guralior      . 

9,625 
12,679 

6,950 
25,855 

1,099,990 « 
1,509,454 
963,610 
3,378,774  « 

730,000 

160,000 

400,000 

1,352,175 

Mahrdthd 
Mahrdthd 
Afghdn,  M, 
Mdirdthd 

Bombay  States 
Cutdi 

Eolhapar  (includ- 
ing dependent 

Kh2ipnr(Sind)! 

6,500 

2,816 
6,109 

558,415 

918,131 
131,957 

820,000 

396,189 
75,000 

R^put 

Mahrdthd 
Baluch,  M. 

Msdns  States: 
Trayaacofre 
Cochin 

6,780 
1,362 

2,555,074 
722,906 

863,801 
197,781 

Hindu 
Hindu 

CentnaPirov.  States: 
Bastar 

13,062 

810,884 

19,433 

Gond.  Hindu 

Bengal  States- 

Knch  Behai 

i    Hfll  Tipper 

r 

ah     . 

1,807 
4,086 

578,054 
187,442 

211,999 

50,489 

Hindu 

Hindu                    1 

1 

M  =:  Muhammadan. 

^  Excludes  certain  areas  belonging  to  Central  India  chiefs. 

'  Includes  certain  areas  in  Rdjputdna.  r^r^^^Tr> 

'"^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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BtatM 

Area  in 
■qoare 
mUea 

Population 
1801 

Estimated 

Gross 

Remus 

Bx. 

Belgning  FlHBily 

N.W.P.  States: 
Bampni 

945 

561,249 

817,888 

rBohmiA^faan. 
Hinda 

GarhwAl  (Tehri) 

4,164 

241,242 

25,046 

Panjftb  StotM: 
Patiila 

5,961 

1,588,621 

619,748 

JatStkh 

Bahdwnlpiir 

17,286 

660,042 

160,000 

DandjDiitis,  jr. 

Jind  . 

1,268 

284,660 

63,218 

Kdbha       .        . 

936 

282,756 

70,000 

JdtSikh 

Kaptiithala 

598 

299,690 

200,000 

Sikli 

Handi        .        . 

1,181 

166,928 

88,896 

B^put 

Sinnor  (Nihan) . 

1,108 

124,184 

51,200 

A&l4^,jr 

M41er  Kotla       . 

162 

76,765 

86,682 

Faridkot    . 

648 

116,040 

85,625 

Jit  Sikh 

Ohamba     . 

2,126 

124,082 

86,200 

Bajput 

Snket 

404 

52,408 

10,892 

B^jpat 
JatBikh 

Kalsia 

149 

68,633 

18,867 

M  =  Mahammadan. 


The  following  table  shows,  in  millions,  the  civil  condition  of  the  pomlatiDii 
of  India,  Britiui  territory  and  nattre  States,  so  far  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
census : — 


UmnaiTied. 

Mani«d. 

Widowed. 

Not  thus 
numerated. 

IMaL 

Males    .    . 
Females   . 

65-1 
48-6 

621 
62-4 

6-4 
227 

18  1 
11-8 

146-7 
140-5 

TofAl  PnnnlftHnn  Tn/1iA  . 

287-2 

-  -r- 

Of  the  population  on  British  territory  in  1891, 112,642,789  were  males, 
and  108,680,218  were  females.  Of  the  population  of  the  Native  States 
84,184,567  were  males,  and  81,866,922  were  females. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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II.  Population  acgobdikq  to  Raoe. 

In  the  census  results  the  total  population  of  India  is  divided  into  118 
groups  on  the  basis  of  language.  But  even  the  different  native  languages  do 
not  aenote  separate  ethnical  groups,  many  of  them  being  only  dituects,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  capable  of  classification  into  a  few  groups.  There  were, 
however,  834  males  and  29  females  who  tq^dke  an  unrecognisable  language. 
The  following  table  shows  the  chief  linguistic  groups,  with  the  population  (in 
millions  and  two  decnnals)  assigned  thereto :— 


Aiyo-Indic   . 

195 -46 

Mon-Annam . 

•23 

Oravidian     . 

52  96 

Shdn     .... 

•18 

Kolarian 

2-96 

Sinitic 

•71 

ffl;   : 

•40 
•17 

Aiyo-Iranic  . 
Semitic 

1-88 
•05 

Tibeto-Borman 

7-29 

Aiyo-European     . 

•26 

The  foDowing  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  more  pre- 
valent than  Bngliah,  with  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  decimals)  of 
those  who  speak  them  as  parent  tongues: — 


languages 

Pop. 

Langoagea 

Pop. 

Langnagea 

Pop. 

Hindi. 

85-68 

Burmese 

5-56 

M&rw4di 

1-15 

Bengali 

41*84 

Malaytitim    . 

5-48 

Pushtu .'        • 

1-08 

Tehigu. 

19*89 

Urdui. 

8-67 

Karen  . 

-67 

Mahrdthi      . 

18-89 

Sindhi  . 

2*69 

K61       . 

-65 

Punjabi 

17-72 

Santdli. 

1-71 

Tulu     . 

-49 

Tamil   . 

15-23 

W.  Pahdri    . 

1-52 

Eachhi. 

-44 

Gi^aiiti 

10-62 

Assamese 

1-43 

Gypsy  . 

-40 

Kinarese 

9-75 

Gondi   . 

1-88 

Oraon  . 

•87 

UriyA   .        . 

9-01 

Central  Pahdri 

1-15 

Eond    . 

•32 

1  Beteniad  aa  a  aoparate  dialect  only  in  Southern,  Weatein,  and  Central  India. 


The  Tgrigliah  language  is  next  in  order  with  a  population  of  238,499. 

The  British-bom  population  in  India  amounted,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871,  to  64,061  persons,  in  1881  to  89,798,  and  in  1891  to  100,551.  In  1891, 
the  total  number  of  persons  not  bom  in  India,  including  the  French  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  was  661,637.  Of  these,  478,656  retumed  as  their 
birth-pkce  countries  contiguous  to  India  ;  60,519  countries  in  Asia  remote 
from  India,  including  China ;  100,551  the  United  Kingdom ;  10,095  other 
Kompean,  American  and  Australasian  countries ;  while  11,816  were  born  in 
WoL,  kCf  o?  at  se». 
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m.  Occupations  of  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands,  for  1891,  the  distribntion  of  the 
total  population,  male  and  female,  according  to  the  occupations  by  which 
they  hve,  whether  as  workers  or  dependents : — 


State  and  Local  Admini- 

Glass, pottery  and  stone 

strations 

5,600 

ware     .        .        .        < 

2,861 

Defence 

694 

Wood,  cane  and,  matting. 

4,298 

Service  of  Foreign  States . 

600 

Drum,  dyes,  gums,  &c     . 
Leather,  horns,  boxes,  kc. 

892 

Provision  and  care  of  cattle 

8,646 

8,285 

Agriculture 

171,785 

Commerce 

4,686 

Personal,  household,  and 

Transport  and  storage 

8.953    ; 

sanitary  services  . 

11,220 

Learned  and  artistic  pro- 

Food, drink,  and  stimulants 

14,676 

fessions 

5,672 

Light,  firing,  and  forage  . 

8,522 

Sport  and  amusements 
Eiarth  work  and   general 

141 

SSldings        ... 

1,438 

1 

Vehicles  and  vessels. 

147 

labour. 

25,468 

Articles  of  supplementary 

Undefined  and  disreputable 

1,563 

requirement 

1,155 

Independent  means . 

4.774 

12,611 
3,821 

Metals  and  precious  stones 

Total    .... 

287,228 

IV.  Movement  op  the  Population. 


The  registration  of  vital  statistics  among  the  general  population  is  still 
very  imperfect.  The  following  table  shows  for  1895  the  mean  ratio  of 
birtiis  and  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  the  provinces -of  Briti^ 
India  as  officially  recorded.  It  is  admitted  by  the  local  authorities  that  the 
returns  for  more  than  one  are  defective : — 


- 

Births 

Deaths 

Bengal             

N.  W.  Provinces  and  Ondh 

84-69 

81-89 

26-86 

29-13 

Punjab 

43*9 

29-8              1 

Central  Provinces    .... 

33-41 

36-75           ' 

Lower  Burma 

29-04 

22-4 

Assam     .        .        .     '    . 

31-0 

3872 

Madras 

29  1 

19-5 

Bombay 

35-83 

28-61 

The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  in  1889  was  15,706  ;  in 
1890,  18.298  ;  in  1891,  17,185  ;in  1892,  13,751 ;  in  1893,  12,686  ;  in  1894, 
17,982  ;  in  1895,  18,103  ;  and  in  1896,  12,390.  The  bulk  of  these  emigrants 
^  to  British  Colonies,  mainly  to  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and. Mauritius. 
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V.  Principal  Towns. 

There  are  in  India  75  towns  with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891 : — 


Towns  PopulAtioii 

Calcutta   (with 

aibuAs)  1  .  861,764 
Bombay .  .  821,764 
Madras  .  .  452,518 
Haidarabad 

(with  suburbs)  415,039 


Lucknow 
Benares  . 
Delhi  . 
Mandalay 
Cawnpur 
Banguore 
Rangoon 
Lahore  . 
Allahibtfd 
Agra 

Patna     . 
Poona      (with 

suburfae) 
Jaipur  . 
Ahmadabdd 
Amritsar 
Bareilly  . 
Meerut  . 
Srinagar . 
Nigpur  . 


278,028 
219,467 
192,579 
188,815 
188,712 
180,366 
180,824 
176,854 
175,246 
168,662 
165,192 

161,890 
168,905 
148,412 
186,766 
121,039 
119,890 
118,960 
117,014 


Towns 
Howiah  . 
Baroda   . 
Surat 
Kar&chi  . 
Gwalior  . 
Indore    . 
Trichinopoli 
Madura  . 
Jabalpnr 
Peshawur 
Mirzdpur 
Dacca 
Gaya 
Amb41a  . 
Faizabad 
Sh^jahdnpur 
Farukhibad 
Rdmpur  . 
Mult&n   . 
Mysore    . 
Rawalpindi 
Darbhangah 
MoradibSd 
Bhopal    . 
Bhdgalpur 
Ajmere   . 


Poimlstlon 
116,606 
116,420 
109,229 
105,199 
104,088 
92,829 
90,609 
87,428 
84,481 
84,191 
84,180 
82,321 
80,383 
79,294 
78,921 
78,522 
78,082 
76,788 
74,562 
74,048 
73,795 
73,561 
72,921 
70,338 
69,106 
68,843 


Towns 

PopnlstJon 

Bhartpur 

68,088 

Salem     . 

67,710 

Jilandhar 

66,202 

Calicut    . 

66,078 

Gorakhpur 

68,620 

Sahiranpur 

68,194 

ShoUpur 

61,915 

Jodhpur . 

61.849 

Aligarh  . 

61,485 

Muttra    . 

61,195 

BeUary   . 

59,467 

Negapatam 

59,221 

Haidaribdd(Si 

nd)  58,048 

Bhaunagar 

57,653 

Chapr&    . 

67,362 

Monghyr 

.      57,077 

Bikanir  . 

56,252 

Patidla    . 

55,856 

Maulmain 

55,785 

Sidlkot   . 

55,087 

Tanjore  . 

54,890 

Combaconum 

54,807 

Jhinsi    . 

53,779 

Hubli     . 

52,595 

Alwar     . 

52,898 

Firoaspur 

50,487 

1  Bzclnding  Howrah. 


After  these  towns  there  are  40  of  between  35,000  and  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  109  between  20,000  and  35,000.  Of  the  so-called  villages,  as  many  as 
343, 062  in  1891,  contained  less  than  200  inhabitants  each  ;  and  222,996  con- 
tained a  population  varying  between  200  and  500 


Eeligion. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  number 
being  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  population  ;  together  with  the  Muham- 
inadauB,  who  number  57,821,164,  they  comprise  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
community.  The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in  Burma,  as  wHl  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  a  little 

OTW  2,250,000  :—  rr^r^n]o 
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Of  ifae  Ohrirtiaiia  emuaeimted  above  (2,284,380)  the  following  are  the 
cliief  anb-diTiaioiui  as  giyen  in  the  official  retorna :— 


8«et 

Population 

Sect 

Tt/^wiaw  Catholics . 
Chmch  of  England 
PresbTterians 
Dissontois 

1,815,263 

295,016 

40,407 

296,988 

Other  Protestants   . 
Syxians,  Annenians,  and 
Greeks 

68,967 
201,684 

The  following  statistics 

InfltriLotioiL 

ftre  those  of  the  census  of  1891  :— 

1 

Under  Instrnetion 

Not  under  Instnio^ 
tton,sndalilato 
iMd  and  write 

NotQndarlnstnio. 

tlon  and  unable  te 

read  and  write 

Not  If  tamed. 

Males  . 
Female 

2,997,668 
197,662 

11,664,086 
548,496 

118,819,408 
127,726,768 

18,866,296 
12,028,210 

8,196,220 

12,097,680 

246,646,176 

26,884,606 

In  1896-96  the  total  expenditure  on  public  instruction  in  India  was 
Rx.  3,606,630,  against  Bx.  67,100  in  1866,  and  Bx.  39,400  in  1868.  Of  the 
snm  spent  in  1896-96,  Rx.  687,960  came  from  local  rates  and  cesses ; 
Rx.  149,778  from  municipal  funds;  Bx.  778^296  from  subscriptions,  endow- 
ments, kc ;  Bx.  1,049,896  from  fees ;  and  Bx.  940,615  from  provincial  royenues. 

Tfa«  following  was  the  educational  expenditure  (in  tens  of  rupees)  for 
five  years :— 


1891-93 

18924^8 

1898-94 

1894-96 

1895-96 

Rz. 

3,073,183 

3,185,693 

8,248,025 

Rx. 
3,827,448 

8,526,529 

At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the  lire 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madns^  Bombay,  Allahdb^,  and  the  Puigab,  which, 
though  maiely  AT^jnining  bodies^  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges  in  which  a 
prescribed  hij^r  education  is  giyen  than  at  the  schools.  Kormal  schools 
haye  been  established  in  eyery  province  for  training  teachers  ;  and  a  staff  of 
inspecting  officers  visit  all  schools  on  the  departmental  lists.  Medical  coUeges 
furnish  a  limited  number  of  graduates  and  a  larger  number  of  certificated 
practitioners  who  do  dut^  at  hospitab  and  dispensaries,  or  serve  in  the  military 
medical  department.  Engineering  and  other  technical  schools  have  also 
increased,  and  there  are  a  few  art  soiools. 

The  following  taUe  ahows  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated  at  the 
fire  Universities  for  the  years  qnoted : — 


Unlveisittai 


Oslontta  . 
Madras     . 
Bombay  . 
Punjab 
AUabib^ 


1891 


1.816 

1,648 

744 

399 

606 


1892 


1,696 

2,381 

916 

619 

747 


1893 


3.166 

620 

1,054 

787 
749 


1894 


1,946 
776 
649 
854 
688 


1895 


2,293 
918 
984 
779 
632 


1898 


2,308 
1,690 

94i 
1,189 

698 
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The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  compiled  np  to  dlst 
March,  1896,  as  to  the  number  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  the 
pupils : — 


- 

Inatltatloiu  for 

Behdmn 

Hales 

Females 

Males 

Fumales      ' 

Colleges  .... 
General  education : 

Secondary    . 

Primaiy 
Special  education : 

Traininff     and     other 
special  schools  . 

Private  institutions : 

Total. 

Grand  total 

154 

4,746 
96,010 

476 
43,809 

4 

432 
6,026 

61 
1,128 

19,344 

493,226 
2,821,043 

23,025 
549,868 

110   ! 

40.255 
311.658 

2,028 
43,067 

145,195 

7,646 

3,906,006 

397,103 

152,841 

4,803,109 

Of  the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  152,841), 
21,948  are  public,  61,851  are  aided,  and  69,642  are  private  and  unaided. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  pumic  instruction 
on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  teach- 
ing, to  give  a  more  adequate  recoapiition  to  indigenous  schools,  and  to  provide 
that  the  education  of  the  people  snail  advance  at  a  more  equal  pace  along  with 
the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  Female  education  and  the  instruction  of 
certain  backward  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  Muhammadans,  received 
special  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  education,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  population  able  to  read  and  write  is  still  very  small.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  British  India  only  20*82  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  a  school-going 
age  attend  school ;  the  percentl^^  in  the  case  of  girls  beinff  2*19. 

In  1895  there  were  584  vernacular  newspapers  published  regularly  in  16 
different  lan^ages.  Only  one  daily  vemacmar  newspaper  circuktes  as  many 
as  5,000  copies,  only  one  weekly  as  many  as  13,000.  During  the  year,  8,822 
books  and  magazines  appeared,  about  seven-tenths  being  in  native  langoages. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  Lieutenant-Govemoiships 
of  Bengal  and  the  N.W.  Provinces  have  each  a  high  court,  supreme  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the  minor  provinces,  the  Pnxgab 
has  a  chief  court,  with  five  judges ;  the  Central  Provinces,  Oudh  and  Sind, 
have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.  Burma  has  a  judicial  commissioner  and 
a  recorder.  For  Assam,  the  hiffh  court  at  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  except  in  the  three  hul  districts,  where  the  chief  commissioner  of 
Assam  is  judge  without  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  each  district 
the  '  collector-magistrate   is  jud^  both  of  first  instance  and  appeal 

Appellate  and  original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  the  superior  ^courts  by 
about  450  judges.     During  1890,  about  5,600  magistrates  of  whom  ono*haif 
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were  lionorary,  exercised  jariadiction.  There  were  1,720  civil  judges  under 
the  sapeiior  oourte.  Nearly  all  the  civil  judges,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
pugiBtFatee,  in  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  natives  of  India  ;  while 
in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  proportion  of  natives  sitting  in  the  appel- 
late courts  is  considerable. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  (in  thousands)  the  number  of  persons  brought  to 
trial  and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted : — 


Persons 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894       1      1895 

Tried. 

Convicted  . 

Of  whom,  fined . 

1,490 
712 
533 

1,525 
749 
572 

1,652 
802 
607 

1,685 
800 
588 

1,707 
823 
629 

1,740 
846 
639 

In  1896,  489  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,607  to  transportation,  and 
171,423  to  imprisonment.  There  were  994  convictions  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
8,206  for  cattle-theft,  50,608  for  ordinary  theft,  and  20,262  for  lurking  house 
tre8]>a8s  and  housebreaking. 

The  total  police  of  that  year  were  147,094  in  number.  Out  of  this  number 
53,632  were  armed  with  fir^rms  and  45,683  with  swords. 

In  1896  there  were  40  central  gaols,  192  district  gaols,  and  496  subordinate 
gaols  and  lock'Upe^  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Prisoners 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

189ft 

Male  . 
Female 

Total    . 

86,726 
3,048 

92,947 
8,147 

92,139 
8,029 

92,190 
2,862 

93,299 
3,012 

97,998 
8,189 

89,774 

95,644 

95,168 

95,062 

96,311 

101,182 

Of  the  total  number  of  convicts  (177,890),  admitted  into  gaol  during  1895, 
15,900  had  been  previously  convicted  once,  4,667  twice,  and  3,761  more  than 
twice. 

Finance. 
The  subjoined  table  gives;  in  tens  of  rupees  (Kx.),  the  total 
gross  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India, 
excluding  capital  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  distinguishing 
Indian  and  home  expenditure,  in  each  of  the  financial  years 
ending  March  31,  1886,  and  1891-96. 


1 

1    Tcszs 

Revenue 

Szpenditore 

Totol  Ezpenditnrt 

1     ended 
MtrehSl 

T«  Tnfitfi            l"*  G»^t  Britain 
in  India          including  exchange 

,    1886 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 

'    1895 
1896 

1 

Rx. 
74,464.197 
85,741,649 
89,143,283 
90,172,488 
90,565,214 
96,187,429 
98,370,167 

Bz.             ,             Rz. 
58,839,768     '      18,426,170 
61,897,469     1      20,666,019 
66,763,836     '      22,911,912 
64,844,035          26,161,816 
66,000,101     1      26,112,111 
65,718,671          28,776,648 
69,377,831           27,468,388 

RZ. 
77,265,923 
82,058,478 
88,675,748 
91,005,860 
92,112,212 
94,494,819 
96,886,169 
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For  many  years  the  equivalent  in  sterling  money  of  the  rupee 
was  approximately  2«.,  but  since  1873  the  equivalent  has  fallen 
considerably  lower,  and  has  been  subject  to  continual  variations. 
In  December,  1896,  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  was  under 
1«.  id.  In  the  budget  estimate  for  1897-98  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  taken  at  Is,  2'46<i. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1896-97  (revised  estimate)  and  1897-98  (budget 
estimate)  : —  

Revenue  {  Ezpendituro 


Heads  of  Revenue      1896-97 


.) 


Land  revenue 

Opium   . 

Salt 

Stamps  . 

Excise    . 

Provincial 
rates    . 

Customs 

Assessed  taxes 

Forests  . 

Registration   . 

Tribute  . 
i  Interest . 
I  Post  Office, 
!     Tcl( 
I    and  Mint 
;  Civil  depart-\ 
I    ments        .  / 
I  Miscellaneous 
!  Railways 
.  Irrigation 
;  Buildings      \ 
;    and  HMids    / 
I  MUitary   de^ 
j    partments .  / 


Total  revenue 


Rx.  Rx, 

23,699,200125,646,200 
6,386,700;  5,816,200 
8,438.200  8,734,000 
4,771,500  4,886,500 
5,613,200 


1897.98 


Heads  of 
Expenditnre 


1896-97 


5,679,100 
3.621,700 


Interest 
Refunds, 
compensa- 
tions, kc. 
Charges  of    \ 
collection  ./ 
Post   Office," 
4,491,900!     Telegraph, 
1,850,3001    and  Mint. 
l,756,200i  Civil salariea^c 
440,900  Miscell.  Civil\ 
901,600     charges     .  / 
841,300  Famine 
lief  and 
2,982,800     surance 

Railway  con-'\ 
1  8ft0  ftool  stTuction  .  / 
1,689,2001  RaUwayReve-^ 

1,023,  lOOl    nue  account  / 


3,538,000 

4,516,700 
1,855,500 
1,768.500 

447,500 

902,500 
1,087,300 

2,992,000 

1,887,000 

1,076,900 
20,159,900  20,682,4001  Irrigation 


r} 
i] 

Office,  1 
raph,  Y 
lint .  j 
'  iriea&a 
3ivil\ 

J     .  / 

re.^ 

lin- V 

>     J 


Rx. 
3,456,100 


1897-98 


Rx. 

3,550,000 


1,878,800  1,857,000 
9,028,800  9,872,400 
2,728,400   2,891,200 


I  3,200,700 
697,700 

964,800 


3.122,500|  Buildings 

679,600!/°^"^   i 
Army 

881,300  ^®^®"^  ^^'^^ 

I  Total      . 
•    Expenditure     -^ 
trom  Provin-  \ 
I       dal  balances  J 


15,383,800 
5,862,900 

2,012,900 

14,000 

22,970,100 

3,251,600 

6.018,200 

24,295,600 
123,500 


15,467,800 
5,918,000 

8,666,200; 

7.8O0I 

23,499,200 

8,111,700 

5,780,100 

24,195,500 
19,400 


97,019,200,99,330.800 


-1,228,600 


-1,190,000 


.Total expenditure)        ^       ^1       .    ^ ^ 

98,808,800|95.676,800    chai^  again8t},95, 790, 700,98, 140, 800 
I    revenue  .       .  j\  | 


The  large  deficits  shown  for  the  years  1896-97  and  1897-98  are  due  to  the 
widespread  famine  and  scarcity.  The  total  famine  relief  expenditure  in  the 
two  years  has  been  taken  at  Rx.  5,606,900,  and  in  addition  the  following 
losses  ol  revenue  due  to  fsmine  have  been  allowed  for  :  — 1896-  97  :  Land 
revenue,  Rx.  2,394,000  ;  salt,  Rx.  262,000  ;  other  principal  heads  of  revenue, 
Rx.  874,000  ;  railway  net  earnings,  Rx.  1,284,000 ;  total,  Rx.  4,264,000.  1897- 


98; 


Land  revenue,  Rx.  436,500  ;  railway  rcvenue,^9^1^ 


,337,800 
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In  addition  to  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  table,  a  capital  expen- 
diture not  char>i^d  against  reveuae  on  railway  and  irrigation  works  is  set  down 
for  1896-97  at  Rx.  4,537,400,  and  for  1897-98  at  Bx.  6,588,600. 

Th  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most  important  sources 
of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely  land,  opium,  and  salt,  m  the  financial 
years  1887  and  1892-97  >— 


Tear  ended  March  81 

Landi 

Opium 

Bftit 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1887 

28,055,724 

8,942,976 

6,657,644 

1892 

28,965,774 

8,012,380 

8,636,182 

1898 

24,905,828 

7,998,180 

8,556,104 

1894 

25,589,609 

6,627,571 

8,288,876 

1895 

25,408,272 

7,328,757 

8,665,749 

1896 

26,200,955 

7,128,922 

8,861,845 

1897 

23,958,500 

6,409,100 

8,421,800 

(AppTKMdmate.) 

1  Exdnxive  of  Portion  of  Land  Revenue  duo  to  Irrigation. 
The  moat  important  source  of  public  income  is  ^he  land.  The  land  revenue 
is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  e^states  or  holdings.  In  the  greater 
wrt  of  Bengal,  about  one-fourth  of  Madras  and  some  districts  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  the  asseMsmeut  was  fixed  permanently  one  hundred  years  ago ; 
while  it  is  fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  years  over 
the  rest  of  India.  In  the  permanently  nettled  tracts  the  land  revenue  falls  at 
a  rate  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  represents 
on  an  average  about  one-fifth  of  the  rentjil,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
gross  Talne  of  the  produce.  In  the  temporarily  settled  tracts  tne  laud  revenue 
aTeiBflea  about  1|  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  represeuts  something 
less  than  one-half  of  tne  actual  or  estimated  rental,  and  is  probably  about  one- 
tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  gro<*s  value  of  the  produce.  For  details  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  tenures  of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the  T  bar- 
Book  for  1886,  p.  799.    See  also  under  Agriculture. 

The  land  revenue  was  contributed  in  1895-96  as  follows  :-^ 


Rx. 

India  .... 

145,711 

Central  Provinces 

767,382 

Banna 

2,485,004 

Ajnam 

597,671 

North- West  Provinces 

and  Oudh 

6,016,944 

▲dminlstrations 
Ben^ 
Pui^ab 
Madras 
Bombay 

Total 


Rx. 

3,905,221 
2,396,699 
5,009,559 
4,876,814 

26,200,955 


In  British  territory  the  cultivation  of  the  popp^  is  onlv  permitted  in 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  A  few 
thousand  acres  of  opium  are  grown  in  the  Puigab  for  local  consumption.  In 
the  monopoly  districts,  the  cultivator  receives  advances  from  Government  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  and  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  whole 
of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  Government  agents,  by  whom  it  is  de- 
spatched to  the  Government  factories  at  Patni  and  Ghazipur  to  be  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  chests  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold  by  auction  in 
Calcutta  at  monthly  sales  for  export  to  China.  A  reserve  is  kept  in  hand  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons,  and  a  small  quantity  is  used  ^  the 
Indun  excise  departments.  Opium  is  also  grown  in  many  of  the  W^ye 
States  of  Rajput^  and  Central  India.  These  Native  States  have  "gr**^  *? 
conform  to  the  British  system.     They  levy  heavy  duties  on  opium  exportea 
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from  their  territories  for  the  China  market,  and  such  opinm  pave  the  Indian 
Treasury  a  duty  which  has  been  recently  fixed  at  Rx.  62 '6  per  ciiest  when  the 
pass  is  granted  at  Ajmere  and  at  Rx.  60,  when  it  is  granted  elsewhere.  The 
gross  annual  revenue  derived  from  opium  averaged  during  each  of  the  ten 
years  1887  to  1896  the  sum  of  Rz.  7,956,880,  and  the  average  net  receipts 
during  the  same  period,  Rx.  5,900,039.  In  1855-56  the  net  opium  revenue 
averaged  only  Rx.  4,580,000. 

The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army,  which  cost 
Rx.  13,000,000  in  the  year  before  the  great  mutiny  ;  and  28,086,495  (in- 
cluding Rx.  11,368,489  for  Afghinistdn)  in  1880-81.  For  recent  years 
the  army  expenditure  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear  ended  March  SI 

- 

Tear  ended  March  31 

- 

1892 
1893 
1894 

Rx. 
22,280,601 
28,419,111 
23,253,597 

1895 
1896 
1897 

Rx. 
24,096,091 
25,398,157 
24,258,100 

The  Budget  estimate  for  1897-98  is  Rx.  24,195,500. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  (in  tens  of  rui>ees)  of  the  debt  of 
British  India,  both  bearing  and  not  bearing  interest,  distinguishing  the  debt 
in  India  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  financial  years  1887  and  1890-96  : 


Tear  ended 

Permanent  Debt 

Femianent  Debt 

Unftinded  Debt 

Total 

MarohSl 

in  India 

In  Bngland 

In  India 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rz. 

Rz.              1 

1887 

92,658,686 

84,228,177 

8,789,343 

186,671,166 

1890 

102,761,175 

98,192,391 

10,675,877 

211,629,448 

1891 

102,746,656 

104,408,208 

11,271,806 

218,426,069 

1892 

102,692,317 

107,404,148 

12,170,666 

222,267,126    1 

1893 

102,987,552 

106,688,767 

18,184,568 

222,766,887    1 

1894 

105,546,078 

108,113,792 

18,694,528 

227,854,898    < 

1895 

104,878,740 

114,005,826 

18,907,820 

232,286,886 

1896 

103,788,928 

118,903,782 

14,646.368 

282,839,028 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  each  of  the 
Governments  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1896  :— 


India      .... 
Central  Provinces    . 
Burma     .... 
Assam     .... 
Bengal    .... 
N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Punjab    .... 
Madras    .... 
Bombay  .... 
In  Ettf^d 
Exchange 

Totol 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Rz. 

17,943,223 

2,893,171 

6,922,279 

1,296,941 

21,270,234 

190,241 

8,840,328 

14,048,161 

16,677,487 

223,417 

169,746 


98,870,167 


Rz. 

28,421,800 
1,487,076 
4,217,712 
888,086 
9,128,888 
6,250,246 
4,936,169 

10,203,236 
9,850,176 

16,603,370 

11,854,968 
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The  mniiicipal  reveiiLiiea  in  India  are  deriyed  mainly  from  octroi,  taxes 
on  houses,  lands,  yehicles,  and  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  amount 
of  income  for  1895-96  for  all  Indian  municipalities,  which  bank  with  Govern- 
ment treasniies,  was  Bx.  8,868,629,  and  the  expenditure  was  Bx.  4,260,118. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  for  the  chief  administrations  (in 
thousands  of  rupees) : — 


MnnidpaUties 

Iseome 

Bzpendi. 

KonidpAUties 

Inoome 

Expendi- 
ture 

Bengal 
Bnrma 

N.  W.  Provinces 
and  Oudh 

7,888 
8,960 

4,258 

9,918 
8,756 

6,226  1 

Punjab     . 
Madras     . 
Bombay  . 

4,436 

4,234 

12,027 

4,424 

4.131 

18,081 

Defence. 
The  following  table  gives  the  established  strength  of   the 
European  and  Native  army  in  British  India— exclusive  of  native 
ariifioers  and  followers  : — 


oonw 

Nambers 

Officers      Officers  and  Privates 

Total 

ElTBOFEAN  ARMT. 

Boyal  Artillery      .... 

Cavalry 

Boyal  Engineers    .... 
Iniantry                         ... 
Invalid  and  Veteran  Establishment 
StaffCorps    .                ... 
General  List,  Cavalry    . 
General  list,  Infantry   . 
General  Officers  unemployed  . 

Total  European  Army 

Nativb  Abmt. 

ArtiUery 

t    Cavalry 

Sappers  and  Miners 

Iniantry 

491 

261 

847 

1,508 

5 

914 

11 

66 

83 

12,916 

5,409 

168 

52,180 

10 

13,407 

5,670 

606 

53,688 

16 

914 

11 

56 

33 

74,299 

8,626 

70,678 

European 
Offloen 

Native 
Officers 

Non-Com. 
Officers  A 
Privates 

Total 

2,088 

22,982 

8,696 

111,926 

83 

868 

65 

1,122 

54 
619 

488 
2,043 

2,001 

21,955 

8,142 

108,755 

Total  Native  Army  . 

1,678 

3,209 

135,863 

140,640 

1      Total  European  and  Native  Army 

5,204    1    8,209 

206,626 

214,939 

The  Act  of  Parliament  (66  and  67  Vict.,  cap.  62),  ijassed  in  1898  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Presidency  commands,  came  into  force  on  April  1, 
1895.     On  that  date  the  military  control  hitherto  exercised  by  the  governors 
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in  council  of  Madras  and  Bombay  ceased,  and  the  following  arrangements 
came  into  operation.  The  army  in  India  now  consists  of  the  Ftii\)ab,  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  commands,  each  under  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is 
under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  India. 

Since  1866,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000  European  soldiers 
and  216,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  changed  to  74,000  European  and 
140,000  native  soldiers  ;  and  the  concentration  or  mobilisation  of  troops  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  witbin  the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  regular  trans- 
port service  now  exists,  and  a  method  has  been  organised  for  the  supply  of 
animal  carriage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  field  establishments  sufficient  to 
place  a  large  army  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  expenditure  on  special  defences,  amountinff  to  upwards  of  Rx.  4,600,000, 
is  now  practically  completed.  Efficient  coast  defences,  armed  with  modem 
breech-loading  guns,  have  been  provided  for  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  the 
Hugli,  and  Rangoon  ;  as  well  as  seven  first-class  torpedo  boats,  a  new  arma- 
ment for  two  torpedo  gunboats,  and  a  number  of  armed  ffunboats.  Inland,  a 
large  sum  has  been  spent  on  defences  and  military  estaUishments  at  Quetta, 
including  an  advanced  position  covering  the  place  ;  on  strate^i^ic  roads  ;  and  - 
on  defences  for  various  bridges,  tunnels,  &c.,  on  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway. 
The  Indus  crossings  at  Attok  and  Sukkur  have  been  defended  ;  an  entrenched 
position  has  been  formed  at  Rawal  Pindi  and  a  defensible  post  at  Multan  ;  an 
arsenal  has  been  established  at  Ferozepore  ;  and  a  variety  of  minor  works,  such 
as  defences  for  railway  bridges,  have  been  carried  out. 

The  health  of  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by  better  barracks, 
by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European  soldiers  at  hill  stations,  and 
by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions  that  the  death-rate,  which  before  the 
Mutiny  was  6  '9  per  cent  for  Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced 
to  1  '6  and  1  '0  per  cent  respectively.  The  number  of  volunteers  in  India  on 
April  1,  1897,  was  as  follows : — 


Enrolled. 


Efficient 


Punjab    .  . 

Bengal    .  . 

Madras    .  . 

Bombay  .  . 


Tot»l 


1,923 

12,443 

9,263 

6,837 


1,718 

11,613 

8,477 

6,581 


29,466 


27,384 


According  to  the  estimates  for  1897-98  the  strength  of  the  entire 
British  army  in  India  for  the  year  (excluding  the  veteran  and  invalid 
establishment)  is  as  follows: — 


- 

Artillery 

Cavalry   |  Engineers 

Infiantry 

MiflcelL 
Officers 

Total 

Bengal 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Madras 

4,652 
4.284 
4,266 
2,293 

8,874        1,471 

11,266             86 

6,878           986 

8,096        1,667 

40,601 
61,307 
36,440 
87,266 

274 
239 
248 
263 

66,872 
67,171 
47,818 
44,663 

214,924 

1        Total    . 

16,496 

28,602        4.200 

166,613 
t 

_^1,014 
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Returns  published  in  1884  showed  that  the  vai*ious  feudatory 
and  dependent  States  of  India  had  armies  numbering  349,835  men, 
and  4,237  guns.  A  large  proportion  of  these  forces  were  little 
better  than  a  badly-equipped,  undisciplined  rabble  ;  but  in  1888, 
after  the  native  chiefs  had  loyally  offered  large  sums  of  money 
towards  the  cost  of  imperial  defence,  the  Indian  Government  elabor- 
ated a  scheme  for  the  training  and  equipment  of  picked  contingents 
of  troope  in  certain  States,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  chiefs  to 
bear  a  direct  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empira  Measures  are  now 
in  progress  which  will  enable  the  chiefs  to  furnish  contingents  of 
troops  fit  to  take  their  place  in  Une  with  the  regiments  of  the  Indian 
army.  The  special  contingents,  known  as  Imperial  Service 
Troops,  now  number  about  18,114  men,  organised  and  under 
instruction.  Eighteen  British  Inspecting  Officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  following  table  shows  the  States  and  contingents 
with  which  they  have  to  deal : — 


atau 

6 

Inlknlry 
ArtUlery 

Total 

j. 

S 

< 

I] 

Kashmir  . 

218 

3,180     804 

3,652  !i  Bhartpur  . 

580 

648 



1,178  ' 

1  Pktitia     .        . 

597 

i,m     — 

1,76ft '•  Bikaner    . 

486'    - 

_ 

486 

Jind .       .        . 

147 

598      — 

786 

Jaipur 

649       ~ 



649 

Nibh« 

144 

696      - 

740 

Gwalior    . 

1,108      — 

— 

1,198 

KApdrthala 

149 

591  !    — 

740 

Mysore     .       . 

605       — 

— 

605 

BahiwalpuT 

138 

428  1    - 

661 

Haid4rilidd 

763,     — 

— 

763 

1  Piridkot  .       . 

49 

188  1    — 

187 

Bhopal     .       . 

483 



— 

488 

I  Sirmor     . 

•     — 

167  1     — 

157 

Indore      . 

486 

.^ 

— 

486 

j  MalerKotU     . 

1      - 

157  1     - 

157 

lUmpur    . 

312 





812 

Alw»r 

1    all :  1,000 1   — 

1,611 

KithliwarStates 

485 

— 

— 

485 

Jodhpur   . 

11,210,    —    1    ~ 

1,210 

Total   . 

9,201  1  8,609 

"804 

18,114 

At  Sinnur  and  Maler  Kotla  the  contingent  consists  of  sapjiers ;  at  Bikaner,  of  carnel 
corps ;  at  Jaipur,  of  transport  corps ;  at  Owalior  there  is  a  transport  corps  of  82u  in  addition 
to  the  cavalry. 

The  following  war- vessels  belong  to  the  Indian  marine: — 
coast-defence  turret  ironclads  :  Magdaia,  station  ship  (3,340  tons), 
four  8-in.  14-ton  guns;  and  Abyssinia  (2,900  tons),  with  the 
same  chief  armament ;  also  the  despatch-vessel  La/vorence  (1,154 
tons),  and  the  sister  first-class  torpedo  gun-boats  Assa/ye  and 
Plassey  (735  tons),  besides  seven  9(X-ton  torpedo  boats  built  in 
1889,  a  submarine  mining  flotilla  consisting  of  eight  vessels,  and 
a  number  of  troop-vessels,  surveying-ships,  inland  steamers.  &c. 
Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
directed  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
agriculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  established  in  every 
province  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes early  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls^  or  ad^vises 
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upon  model  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organizing  schools  for  teaching 
the  chemistry  and  science  of  agriculture.  By  these  departments 
Indian  students  of  good  education  have  heen  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
manures,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 
staples,  and  of  such  appliances  as  improved  sugar^mills,  that  the 
example  or  teaching  of  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
agents  is  likely  to  have  useful  effect.  Something  has  also  been 
done  towards  introducing  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  some  pro- 
vinces, and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local*  breeds  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules. 

In  provinces  whero  the  fBaminddH  tenure  prevaUs  (Le.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  several  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres),  the  State  revenue  Ib  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (usually 
about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  The  revenue  is  payable 
on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period 
of  settlement.  In  provinces  where  the  rdycUwdri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where 
each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own 
land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  himself  and  the  Government),  the  revenue 
is  separately  assessed  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  pay- 
able at  once  (or  after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all 
extensions  of  cultivation.  The  rdycUwdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  adPter  reasonable  notice, 
whereas  the  zaminddr  or  large  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed 
upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows,  so  far  as  returns  are  available,  the  class  of  tenure 
in  each  province  during  1895-96  : — 


Upper  Burma 
Lower  Bunna 


Bengal 

N.-w.  ProTinees 

Oudh 

AJmere 

Pargana  Manpur 

Puiuab 

Sind  . 

Bombay     . 

Central  Provinces 

Berirs 

Hadraa 

Coons       . 


Zamjndari  and  Village 
CommuniUes 


I      Area 
I  Surveyed. 
'      Acres 


2,823 
155,452 
5,008.068 
93,543,419 
52,597,861 
15,337,846 
1,693,728 

71,224,820 

8,926,425 
42,764,661 

29,391,263 


Population 
of  Surveyed 
Area 


70,610,865 

88.801,894 

12,650,881 

542,853 

20,861,060 

10,784,294 
10,358,140 


Revenue 
Rx. 


R&yatw4rf,  &c 


Area. 

Surveyed 

Acres 


(a) 

83,882 
8,849,326 
4,516.893 
1,487,608 

42,818 

2,682,991 

626,402 
682  580 


54,862,824 
I  54.543.617 
I  21,884,943 


88,871 

S9,9fi('.,815 
74,782,929 
12,441,9381 

I  11.332,579 
60,776,091 

I     1,012,260 


Area 


3,167,791 
h,G0S,109 
6,iaS,199 


5.848 

2,871,774 
18,007^ 

O) 
•2,897,040 
25,272,800 
178,056 


71*6,577 

l,13i,tS6 

508,576 


1,S18; 

606,831 

(b) 
687.872 
4,788,091 
80,008 


(a)  included  under  Rayatwdrl,  Ac 

(b)  included  under  ZamindArf. 

1  inoludos  11,265,280  acrea  of  Government  Foreat. 
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The  area  actually  cropped  in  1896-96  waa  188,921,010  acres,  repreeenting 
in  the  yarions  adminifltrations  the  following  proportions  of  the  area  scurveyed 
(742,240,110  acres) :— 


BcMnd                  .     7-2 
N.-W.  Province  .     8*8 

per  ceni 

5^       1 

Assam 
Berar 

I 

.     0-3 

.     0-9 

percent 

Oudh.         .        .11         „                  Coorg                  .     002      „ 

Punjab                 .     2*3         „           i       Madras                .     38 

Central  Province.     2  1         „       .           Bombay     .        .     3-8        „ 

Upper  Burma      .     0*4         „           ,       Sind  .        .         .0-4        „ 

Lower  Burma      .     0*8         „                  Ajmere       .        .       '06      ,, 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  provinces,  the  total  acreage 

over 

which  were  grown  the  chief  crops  of  British   India  in  1895-96. 

1 

1  AdBdnJstn. 

Other 
Wheat      7^ 

Sugar 

I 

Oil 

To- 

ttens 

Bioe 

Cane 

2,398 

Tea 

Cotton 

Seeds 

iDdigO 

bacco. 

1 
Upper  Burma    1,257.048 

9,528 

964,310 

1,184 

123,880 

416,455 

597 

84,095 

LowerBimnai  5,240,408 

— > 

48,911 

12,964     — 

29,484 

24,152 

4 

84,223 

AMun    .        .;  1,488,820 

318 

62,977 

16,987  276,291 

2,658 

185,337 

_ 

230 

Beugil    .        .137,867,400 

1,488.800 

11,388,900 

944.600108,600 

189,000 

4,171.100 

624,800 

696,600 

5.-W.  Pt©T» 

5,137.606 

8,»9H,981|15,620,8flS 

1.090,818     8.926 

1,028,743 

478,239 

820,040 

89,714 

;0tk11i      .        . 

3,0e0,416 

1,206,212,  5,983,885 

289.811      — 

82,774 

205,845 

22,062 

11,555 

Ajmere  . 

680 

26,816       291,457 

1,057     — 

51,841 

44,928 

11 

26 

.Pargani 

;    VAnpar      . 

W 

2.886 

3,104 

70     — 

— 

595 

_ 

5 

'Punjab  .        ..      747,466 

6,267,055 

8.664»019 

386,908!    9,775 

1,064.199 

668,597 

09,811 

52,268 

iSiad       .        . 

664,573 

301,968 

1,840,096 

3.488     — 

110,067       272.886 

12,165 

7.734 

iBQia)«y. 
iCeBtml  Prort 

1,713,766 

1.796,463 

16,056,368 

71,155            3 

2,722,620    2,048,880 

8,841 

99.021 

5,000,242 

2,714,412 

5,876,410      40,766'     — 

559,581    1.67i',76-2 

2 

12,898 

iBerira   .        . 

46,188 

748.676 

8,106,446        8,685     ^ 

2,071,856      665,952 

78 

19,544 

Xadns  . 

6,881.305 

28,973 

14,973,027       58,591,     6,799  1,623.913,  1.993,849 

486,988 

112,055 

0)018     .        . 

76,830 

— 

1,669 

2,930,598 

-      1       -       1               40 

— 

10 

Total 

69,160,351 

18,6S0,882l84,227,474 

406,47819,600,616  12.844,062 

1.569,8691,111,973 

Besides  cotton,  other  fibres  occupied  2,719,806  acres,  2,248,693  of  which 
grew  jute.  Coffee  plantations  occupy  134,279  acres,  of  which  60,126  acres 
were  in  Madras,  and  73,828  acres  in  Coorg.  Food  crops,  other  than  cereals 
and  palses,  cover  6,981,927  acres.  In  1896-96  24,901,684  acres  were  cropped 
more  than  once,  giving  a  total  area  under  crops  of  213,831,744  acros. 
Beckoning  twice  over  the  land  irrigated  for  both  harvests,  26,787,088  acres 
were  under  irrigation  by  canals,  tanks,  wells,  and  otherwise.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  irrigated  bj,  and  the  gross  revenue  derived  from,  major 
and  minor  irrigation  works  during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  31 :  ~ 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

18%  I 


7,660,484 
7,043,286 
6,949,381 
6,269,870 
7,966,629 


2,395,372 
2,662,415 
2,417,767 
2,602,731 
2,541,947 


2,128,659 
2,272,091 
2,116,964 
2,194,441 
2,043,790 


431,279  9,684,143 
607,549  9,315,377 
636,372  9,066,345 
613,861  {8,464,311 
497,899  !9,999,319 


2,826,661 

3,159,964  I 

3,054,129 

3,216,692 

039,860 


^ 
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The  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1854,  and  has  cost 
Rx.  2,963,218,  comprises  440  miles  of  main  canal,  and  2,614  miles  of  dis- 
tributaries. Durinff  the  year  it  supplied  water  to  759,297  acres.  The 
Sirhind  Canal,  in  tne  Punjab,  has  cost  upwards  of  Rx.  3,793,578,  and  con- 
sists of  542  miles  of  main  canal,  and  4,655  miles  of  distributaries.  In  Madras 
the  Goddvari,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery  irrigation  systems  together  irrigate 
upwards  of  2,151,604  acres. 

In  1894-95  there  were  nearly  76,400  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated  and 
reserved  by  the  State.  The  work  of  demarcating  and  reserving  forest  tracts 
has  been  pushed  on  with  great  yigour  in  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcate  area  was  only  17,705  square  miles  ;  in 
the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Centikl  Provinces  to 
40,425  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  reserved  forests  in  1895-96  in 
square  miles : — 

"'      '*  8q.  miles  Sq.  miles 

Bengal  .     5,877     Assam       .        .    3,685 

Madras  .  12,388     Punjab  .     1,680 

N.W.P.andOudh  3,766     Beiirs  .     4.178 


Sq.  miles 
Central  Provinces  19,293 
Bombay  .  .  12,^73 
Burma       .         .  12,817 


There  were  147  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1895-96,  containing 
37,278  looms  and  8,844,307  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
146,244  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is 
Rx.  12,632,237  and  Fr.  5,000,000. 

There  were  28  jute  mills  and  one  hemp  mill  in  1895-96,  employing  a 
daily  aven^  number  of  78,889  persons,  vrith '10,579  looms  and  216,189 
spindles.  The  capital  invested  in  the  joint  stock  mills  is  estimated  at 
Rx.  4,030,875. 

There  were  six  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1896,  vrith  580  looms 
and  18,658  spindles. 

There  are  eight  paper  mills. 

The  quantity  of  oeer  brewed  during  1896  amounted  to  6,313,946  gallons. 

In  March,  1896,  there  were  1,809  joint  stock  companies  in  India  registered 
under  the  Indian  Companies'  Act  and  in  operation.  They  poswssed  a  total 
nominal  capital  aggregating  Rx.  41,891,447,  and  an  actual  capital  (paid  up) 
of  Rx.  29,387,279. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  ot  the  aggregate  capital  among 
the  principal  classes  of  joint  stock  companies  in  March,  1896  : — 


Mofflber 

Paid  op  capital 

Banking  and  Insurance  . 

Trading. 

Mills  and  Presses  . 

Planting 

Mining  and  quarrying    . 

Ice  making    . 

Sugar  manufacture . 

Breweries 

Miscellaneous 

482 

i          220 

322 

172 

63 

11 

1              6 

1              8 

30 

Rx. 

4,136,578 

4,098,861 

18,687,799 

3,674,464 

1,923,798 

172,827 

223,299 

170,000 

1,299,658 

Total  working 

1,309 

29,387,279 
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There  were  172  collieries  worked  in  India  in  1896.  The  annual  oat|nit  baa 
been  as  follows : — 

Tons              I                               Tona              I  Tons 

1891  .     2,828,577        •        1898    .     2,562,001  1895    .     3,537,820 

1892  .     2,637,696        |        1894     .     2,820,652        |  1896    .     8,848,018 

The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1896  may  be  estimated  at  Bx.  1,226, 027.  Tlie 
total  imports  of  ooal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1896-97  amounted  to  494,960 
tons.     The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given  as  61,958. 

Commeree. 

The  value  of  the  sea-bone  external  trade  of  India  has  risen  in  the  63 
years,  1834-85  to  1896-97,  from  Rz.  14,842,290  to  Rz.  198,110,108,  the 
increase  being  nearly  fourteenfold,  making  on  the  average  a  rate  of  20*34  per 
cent  annually.  The  average  rate  of  increaae  during  the  last  thirty-five  yeaz« 
is  shown  below,  the  period  Being  divided  into  five  terms  of  seven  years  each 
and  one  separate  year  : 


Tears 


Aventto 
Imports 


1861-62 
1868-69 
1876-76 
1882-83 
1889-90 
1896-97 


to  1867-68 
to  1874-75 
to  1881-82 
to  1888-89 
to  1895-96 


Rz. 
46,564,217 
43,144,965 
53,168,879 
72.768,240 
87,556,372 
89,188,511 


Avemge 
Bzporte 


Increaae  |    Inc 
orDecreate  or  Deerease 
per  eentof  per  cent,  of 

Imports       Erporta 


Rx. 
55,247,350 
57,879,611 
69,482,191 
89,800,256 
111,295,697 
108,921,591 


-7-84 
28-21 
36-89 
20-82 
3'84» 


8-86 
21-00 
28-62 
24-68 
-8-16^ 


1  Compared  witli  1895-96  ;  the  decline  is  due  to  fkmineand  pla^e. 

In  the  year  ending  March  81, 1897,  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India 
(private  aud  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  tens  of  rupees :— 


- 

Imports 

76,103,948 
18,084,563 

Szports 

Merchandise  . 
Treasure 
Total 

Rz. 
103,984,096 
4,937,495 

89,188,511                  108,921,591 

The  following  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  total  imports  and  expoits  of 
India,  divided  into  merchandise  and  *  treasure '  (bullion  specie),  excluding 
Government  stores  and  Government .  treasure,  in  the  fisod  years  ending 
March  81,  1885,  and  1898-97  :— 


IMVOKTS 

Tears  ended 

March  81 

1          Treasure 

1 

1           Total 

Rz. 

1               Rz. 

RZ. 

1885 

58,149,311 

18,878,847 

67,028,158 

1898 

62,605,030 

17,009,810 

79,614,840 

1894 

78,956,967 

18,425,256 

92,882,218 

1895 

70,167,438 

9,559,007 

1      79,726,445 

1896 

69,316,395 

18,858,985 

82,676,380 

1897 

71,914,697 

18,075,858 

84,990,060 
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EZPORTS  AKD  Rb-EXPOBTS  *                                        1 

1            YeWB  ended 

MazchSl 

MerclMndiM 

TreMure 

Total 

1 

Rz. 

Rx. 

Rz. 

'                      1885 

88,200,528 

1,887,830 

85,087,858 

1898 

106,535,997 

6,928,994 

113,464,991 

1894 

106,447,590 

4,024,787 

110,472,827 

1895 

108,814,999 

8,158,017 

116,978,016 

1                      1896 

114,263,140 

4,282,801 

118,495,441 

1897 

108,914,297 

4,925.891 

108,840,188 

Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  189^97,  Ex.  99,880,660  represented  the 
products  of  tne  conntiy.     Rz.  4,033,687  were  re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but  excluding 
GoTomment  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as  follows  between  the  five 
great  commercial  divisions  of  India  in  1885  and  1898-97. 


Yean  ended 
JfareliSl 

Bengal 

Bnrma 

Madms 

Bombay 

Bind 

Imports  :>' 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

1885 

34,138,666 

8,738,895 

5,146,728 

82,217,550 

1,791,894 

1808 

25,486,288 

5,465,562 

5,364,929 

39,743,419 

3,554,642 

1894 

81,036,112 

6,270,809 

6,235,847 

45,016,214 

4,814,281 

1885 

27,780,091 

8,528,178 

6,840,884 

86,798,299 

4,888,998 

1896 

28,550,884 

4,882,471 

5,875,607 

39,430,474 

8,986,925 

1897 

82,057,822 

4,672,667 

6,207,073 

87,345,729 

4,706,809 

£xporta: — 

1885 

88,188,266 

5,287.689 

8,706.667 

83,063,879 

8,976,917 

1803 

42,200,527 

9,285,788 

11,268,254 

.46,679,981 

!'^^'tS2 

1894 

42,261,858 

7,319,088 

11,775,866 

42,268,528 

6,852,492 

1805 

46,859,806 

9,820,284 

12,612,401 

41,606,852 

6,171,728 

1896 

46,791,400 

10.568,231 

18,235,826 

41,482,559 

6,417,925 

iwr 

45,888,157 

9,408,634 

11,879,167 

87,617,087 

4,047,148 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie,  private  and  Government,  imported  and 
exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  years  1885  and 
1893-97. 


Years  eDded 
MarehSl 

Import!  of 
Gtold 

Imports  of 
Silver 

Ezportsof 
Gold 

Ezportsof 
Silver 

1886 
1888 
1804 
1896 
1806 
1807 

Rz. 

4,778,172 
1,781,789 
8,146,530 
1,756,280 
5,029,269 
4,491,179 

Rz. 

9,110,025 
15,228,021 
15,814,726 
7.824,927 
8,888,716 
8,598,884 

Rz. 

106,236 
4,594,472 
2,505,264 
6,780,874 
2,508,817 
2,200,140 

Rz. 

1,864,394 
2,864,452 
1,594,908 
1,495,698 
1,756,494 
2,787,365 

♦  The  retonia  of  quantities  and  yalues  of  imports  and  of  ezports  are  based  on'  the  bills  of 
entry  and  shipping  Wis  respectively,  bat  the  declarations  contained  in  these  documents  are 
mx\i9Ct  to  scrutiny  in  all  cases,  and  penalties  may  be  inflicted  where  they  are  found  to  be 
falae.  The  value  is  &e  wholesale  value  at  the  place  of  import  or  export,  lees  trade  dis- 
eooath  duty  not  beins  included  in  the  value  of  dutiable  goods.    The  returns  show,  not  the 


tbe  aldpping  documents.  No  distinction  is  maintained  between  general,  speoiai,  ana  uansii 
tcade;%t  goods  of  foreign  origin,  when  re-exported,  are  shown  in  dctdl  separately  from 
those  cf  Inman  origin.  Apart  from  the  comparatively  insignificant  imports  and  exports  Dy 
pai«el  poet,  of  wbleh  only  1^  total  values  are  known,  there  are  no  special  circumstances 
which  affect  the  value  of  the  statistical  results. 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  respectiye  shares  which 
the  leading  countries  with  which  India  deats  had  in  the  exports  and  imports 
(merchan£se  alone)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1896  and  1897: — 


Coontriet 

Imports  Into  India  from 

Exports  of  Indian  Produoe 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

Rz. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

United  Kingdom 

47,161,484 

60,417,601 

85,000,899 

81,646,804 

China 

!      2,805,858 

2,149,089 

18,778,108 

13,681,925 

France 

978,970 

920,096 

8,664,871 

6,855,496 

Italy        ..        . 

420,814 

464,717 

8,122,050 

3,027,968 

Straits  Settlements . 

2,076,220 

1,842,122 

6,845,931 

6,007,998 

United  States . 

1,189,438 

1,466,949 

5,907,556 

4,818,706 

Egypt     • 
Belgium  . 

250,792 

199,723 

6,175,741 

4,853,661 

2,729,646 

2,403,703 

3,941,490 

3,052,888 

Austria-Hungary     . 

1,324,871 

1.487,788 

8,844,489 

2,496,685 

Ceylon    . 

541,770 

682,643 

8,500,082 

3,109,983 

AustraHa 

238,643 

452,676 

1,213,368 

1,178,876 

Japan 

417,193 

647,356 

2,789,486 

4,076.886 

Germany 

2,351,776 

2,307,821 

8,054,874 

7,636,579 

Mauritius 

1,721,839 

1,807,681 

1,092,787 

1,125,926 

Arabia     . 

664,480 

494,690 

852,341 

788,931 

Holland  . 

226,899 

240,105 

769,048 

697,885 

East  Coast  Africa     . 

290,611 

239,452 

784,777 

807,014 

Persia 

872,798 

685,983 

612,987 

417,117 

Spain 

12,891 

12,167 

427,721 

188,353 

Russia  in  Asia . 

1,885,649 

l,858,9i>5 

58,077 

47,982 

South  America 

2,986 

126 

1,182,021 

1,486,142 

The  following  table  giyes  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  different  classes 
of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  (private  merchandise  only)  iu 
the  years  1896  and  1897  (ending  March  81)  in  tens  of  rupees  ; — 


Imports 


Exports 


1896 


1897 


Animals,  livinff 
Articles  of  food  and  drink 
Metals  k  manufactures  of : 
Hardware  and  cutlery . 
Metals 
Machinery  . 
Railway  plant  and  stock 
Chemicals,  drugs,  &c. 
Oils        ...        . 
Raw  materials 
Articles  manufactured  or 
partly  so — 
!      Yams  and  textile  fabrics 
I      Apparel 
I      Other  articles 
I  I 

Total     .  I 


Rx. 

308,686 
8,722,870 

1,488,475 
6,778,472 
8,237,401 
1,520,584 
2,160,649 
8,187,420 
4,851,627 


Rx. 

367,458 
8,848,889 

1,557,742 
5,462,773 
3,510,190 
2,661,717 
1,890,124 
3,439,150 
8,610,521 


I 


29,159,478 
1,594,280 
6,366,554 


34,042,980 
1,516,428 
6,006,780 


1896 

1B07 

Rx. 

161,058 
80,249,862 

Rx. 

177.967 
25,838,844 

19,049 

99,972 

127 

8,263 

15,564,314 

738,707 

42,195,810 

22,914 

118,903 

1,027 

4.793 

18,907,521 

608,789 

39,305,221 

13,458,735 

208,288 

6,846,449 

14,073,606 

190,790 

6,130,285 

169,816,395  71,914,697  109,546,624   99,880,660 
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The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  nipees)  the  value  ol  the  leading 
articles  of  private  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of  India 
only — ^that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1897  :— 


ImporU 

Value 

Exports 

Value 

Bz. 

Rz. 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

29,750,175 

Rice    .... 

11,947,586 

Metals,       hardware  1 
and  cutlery    .         / 

7,020,515 

Wheat 

886,395 

Cotton  (raw) 

12,970,089^ 

Silk  (raw  and  manuf.). 

2,242,157 

„      (manufactured) 

8,496,474 

Siij^     (refined    andl 
nnre&ned)               / 

3,151,829 

Opium        .     •   . 

8,022,923 

Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 

8,011,680 

Woollen  goods    . 

1,692,535 

Hides  and  skins . 

7,001,370 

Liquors 

1,644,944 

Jute  (raw)  . 

10,550,577 

Railway  plant   and  ^ 
rolling-stock    .       J 

2,661,717 

„     (manufactured)    . 
Tea     ...        . 

5,218,980 
8,124,648 

Oils     .... 

8,489,150 

Indigo 

4,370,757 

Machinery  &  Mm  work 

8,510,190 

Other  dyes  and  tans    . 

638,936 

Coal  .... 

979,022 

CofTee 

1,585,039 

Provisions  . 

1,549,816 

Wool  (raw) 

1,241,497 

Apparel  (excluding   \ 
hoderv)  .               / 

1,516,422 

Spices 

lie  (excluding  lac  dye) 

Sugar    (refined    and  | 

497,056 
1,899,862 

Salt    .  *     . 

628,544 

688.549 

Spices 

Glass  .... 

604.674 

unrefined)  .        .    ( 

704,186 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons). 

511.661 

Drags 

772,097 

„     (manufactured)    . 

159,841 

Paper. 

384,280 

Oils    ...        . 

608,789 

Umbrellas  . 

806,943 

Wood. 

798,686 

Grain  and  Pulse  . 

543,185 

Wool  (manufactured) 

202,032 

Dyeing  and  tanning  \ 
materials                 / 

781,347 

Provisions  . 

949,743 

Saltpetre     . 

572,164 

The  share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  important  exports  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1897  : — 


I          _ 

Bengal      1     BomUy 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rz. 

Rx. 

Rx.         1 

;  Rice  . 

2,799,106 

477,265 

18,734 

1,184,212 

7,468,269  1 

i  Wheat 

31,883 

512,761 

291,996 

149 

106 

Opiiim 

4,968,724 

3,054,199 

— 

— 

— 

'  Indigo 

3,114,205 

174,715 

88,712 

993,125 

— 

Cotton 

822,052 

9,530,564 

1,142,727 

1,368.978 

106,768 

1  Seeds 

2,265,459 

4,464,271 

769,880 

519,496 

3,124 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1896-97  was  Rz.  6,156,578, 
and  export  duty  Rx.  752,560.  The  largest  import  duty  is  derived  from 
salt,  Rx.  2,677,715  in  1896-97  ;  the  export  duty  is  entirely  on  rice. 

The  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  United 
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Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  RetumB,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  U.K.  from  India 
Exports  of  British  produce 
to  India    . 

£ 
80,618,106 

27,984,452 

£ 
26,288,949 

28,814,880 

£ 
27,648,867 

29,339,781 

£ 
26,481,815 

24,753.008 

£ 
25,285,467 

80,007,768 

,  The  following  table  shows  the  staple  articles  of  import  from  India  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Cotton 

WJieat 

Jute 

Seeds 

Tea 

Rice 

Indigo 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
1,164,818 
1,111,080 
1,297,542 
759,080 
1,039,646 

£ 

4,812,180 
1,951,816 
1,429,433 
2,842,182 
625,092 

£ 
8,871,029 
8,616,827 
4,597,898 
4,880,619 
4,154,083 

£ 
3,156,462 
2,678.540 
2,996,803 
1,252,099 
1,864,017 

£ 
4,782;675 
4,785,767 
4,874,471 
5,096,450 
5,240.8L8 

£ 

2,076,988 
1,529,938 
1,327,838 
1,868,461 
1,198,661 

£ 
1,192,821 
1,265,549 
1,042,789 
1,281,786 
1,434,868 

Other  articles  are:  leather,  of  the  value  of  2,176,175Z.;  untanned  hides, 
296,61H.;  coffee,  648,925/.;  wool,  1,160,344/.  in  1896. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into  India  are  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Cotton  Mana- 
&ctures 

Cotton  Tarn 

Iron 

Copper 

Machinery 

Woollens 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

15,622,518 
16,091,501 
18,242,305 
12,874,145 
16,372,918 

£ 
1,754,541 
1,773,047 
1,643,254 
1,627,360 
2,061,081 

£ 
2.081,252 
2,065,553 
1,773,782 
2,011,867 
2,985,738 

£ 
781,014 
788,817 
638,950 
699,504 
486,152 

£ 
1,796,831 
2,056,027 
1,744,087 
1,978,481 
2,365,006 

£ 
517,135 
614,289 
419,087 
417.215 
556,009 

The  imports  from  India  into  Great  Britain,  and  exports  of  domestic 
produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  India  were  as  follows  in 
1896 :— 


~ 

Imports  from 

Bombay  and  Sind 
Madras      .... 
Bengal       .... 
Burma       .... 

£ 

4,540,544 

3,911,952 

14,984,284 

1,848,687 

11,588,996 
2,434,987 

14,342,704 
1,731,081 

25,285,467 

30,097,768 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
six  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including  re- 
exports), during  the  last  five  years,  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 
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1        " 

1892-93 

1898-04 

1894-96 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz. 

Rz 

i  CalcatU 

63,640,119 

69,927,146 

71,819,266 

72,816,661  74,760.757  1 

j  Bombay 

66,674,674 

67,999,098 

68,158.708 

65,799,726 

60,017,867 

i  Rangoon 

12,525,228 

10,799,556 

10,430,908 

12,803,406 

11,259,087 

'  Madias. 

9,067,536  ;i0,803,973  !10,985,758  10,735,151 

10,261,885 

KadM^. 

7,546,292  11,040,837  10,641,250  ,10,170,371 

8,372,182 

Tutioorin 

1,802,644    1,755,548  ]  2,213,631  |  2,084,555 

1,892,875 

Of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  Rx.  60,901,636  in  value  came 
through  the  Suez  Oanal,  and  of  the  exports  Rx.  62,548,317  in  value  went 
throngh  the  Suez  GanaL 

In  addition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above,  there  is  a  considerable  trans- 
frontier land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  tens  of  rupees, 
of  the  land-trade  (excluding  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrustworthy), 
daring  three  years  ending  March  81,  1897  : — 


- 

Rz.  Imports 

Rz.  Szporto 

Rz.  Total 

1895 
1896 
1897 

4,859,500 
4,577.800 
4,794.100 

8,759,500 
8,769,100 
4,307,800 

8,119,000 
8,346,400 
9,101,700 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  treasure),  in 
tena  of  ropees,  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three  years 
ending  March  81  : — 


Imports  ttom 

Ezportsto 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Rz. 

28.600 

40,800 

227,400 

85,500 

290,200 

461,500 

635,400 

5H,100 

55,400 

1,404,700 

16,100 

541,200 

56,900 

88,200 

280,200 

LtiaBda 
Klwlit 
Kaadahir    . 
BeweaUn 
KAbol  . 
BaSanr  . 
KaBhmlT 
Ladakh 
Tibet    . 
Kaptf   . 
Kareani 
Shan  States 
Zimma  . 
BiaxB 
W.  CliiJia 

Rz. 

44,800 

78,100 
299,100 

71,900 
160,400 
191,800 
518,600 

87,000 
145,300 
1.716,700 
238,900 
381,100 
208,300 

31,100 
115,500 

Rz. 

66,800 

75,800 
410,500 

68,100 
165,000 
182,900 
636,400 

42,200 
127,200 
1,765,800 
206,700 
349,400 
183,000 

81,500 

86.900 

Rz. 

71,800 

67,100 
418,400 

67,800 
151,500 
882,900 
722,300 

57.200 
140,500 
1,489,500 
192,600 
507,200 
180,800 

89,900 

99,600 

Rz. 

22,400 

41,100 

809,800 

73,900 

267,400 

277,200 

612,900 

48,800 

65.200 

1,281,200 

9,800 

402,200 

25,200 

83,600 

200,700 

Rz. 

28,300 

42,700 

257,000 

81,900 

806,200 

221,200 

640,600 

89,400 

68,300 

1,272,100 

28,800 

424,600 

25,600 

81,400 

138,100 

The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  in  1896-97  was  Rx.  68,200,970 
in  imports  and  exports,  apart  from  Government  stores  and  Government 
treasure. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  for  five  years  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
enm^ed  in  the  foreign  trade  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  British 
India : —  ^  j 
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The  foUowiDj;  givea  the  number  uid  tonnage  of  fteam  vessele  which  entered 
md  cleared  Indian  porta  vid  the  8nez  Canal  dnriag  the  years  indicated : — 


- 

Bntend 

Cleared 

TbUl 

No. 

Tom 

No.      1       Tone 

929     1  1,887,457 
928     1  1,987,474 
908     1  1,980,900 
893       2,025,408 
787       1,823,784 

No. 

Tom 

1892-98 
'  1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

782 
712 
fill 
725 
643 

1,637,806 
1,575,886 
1,834,009 
1,698,707 
1,554,653 

1,711 
1,640 
1,714 
1,618 
1,480 

8,525,263 
3,563,310 
3,814,909 
3,724,115 
3,378,487 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade 
in  1895-96,  was  109,013  of  11,664,063  tons;  and  in  1896-97,  94,806  of 
11,046,072  tons  ;  and  cleared  in  1895-96,  102,918  of  11,469,112  tons ;  and  in 
1896-97,  89,349  of  11,092,238  tons. 

For  the  year  1896-97,  81  Teasels  of  2,975  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
porta ;  33  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  and  16  in  Madras.  The  following  table 
compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and  of  those  first 
registered  at  Indian  ports  for  six  years  : — 


isn-M 

1892-08 

1898-04 

1894-05 

1895-96 

1896-97 

j          nage 

1  nage 

*y^  1  Ton- 

No. 

Ton.  1  v« 
nagejNo. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

BuiJt      ...       86     3,31(i    72 
BegiBtered     .        .     188  10,060  118 

2,141 
0,102 

98 
129 

3.280 
8,994 

68 
107 

•2,811     90 
4,477   149 

2,212 
8,573 

81 
86 

2,976 
5,112 

Internal  ComnmnioatioiLf. 
I.   EoADB  AND  Canals. 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  length  in  miles  of  roads 
maintained  by-  public  authorities  tiiroughout  the  country  : — 


- 

Metalled  MUea 

Unmetalled  MUes 

Total  Miles 

Bengal   .... 
N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh       . 

4,212 

32,662 

36,874 

5,265J 

23,714 

28,980 

Punjab  .... 

2,8741 

23,456i 

25,831 

Lower  Burma 

875J 

2,021i 

2,897 

Upper  Burma 

803^ 

2,820i 

8,12Si 

Central  Provinces 

1           1,882 

5,620i 

7,002i 

Aswam 

185 

2,916 

3,060 

Madras  . 

;         12,329J 

10,296^ 

22,626i 

Bombay 

1            — 

— 

— 

Haidarabiid    . 

230i 

811 

1,041J 

Coorg     . 

1              110 

188 

298 

Mysore  . 
Rajput&na      . 

'           1,769 

— 

1,7C9 

— 

-- 

-- 

Central  India 

— 

_-. 

— 

BaMchistan    . 

66U 

7703 

l,432i*     1 

MUitaiy  works                               1,393 

437 

1,830         ' 

1  Exclusive  of  bridle  paths. 
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The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  important  means  of  communication.  Railways,  how- 
ever, are  now  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  Peninsula. 

II.  Railways. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  each  of  the  last  sixteen  years  in  opening  out 
railway  communications  in    India  will   be  apparent   from   the   following 

Miles  open 
1885-86  12,875 
1886-87  13,386 
1887-88  14,377 
1888-89  15,242 


Miles  open 

1881  9,892 

1882  10,145 
1883-84  10,828 
1884-85  12,000 


Miles  open  Miles  open 

1889-90    16,097  1893-94    18,500 

1890-91     16,977  1894-95    18,855 

1891-92    17,671  1896-96    19,678 

1892-93    18,048  1896-97     20,390 

The  total  length  of  railway  open  on  March  31,  1897,  was  as  follows  : — 

MOes. 

State  lines  worked  by  Companies 10,238| 

the  State        . 5,096J 

Lines  worked  by  Guaranteed  Companies 2,688 

,,        ,,  Assisted  Companies 427) 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  Companies  .  892) 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  State  Railway  Agency  .      146 

Lines  owned  and  worked  by  Native  States 898J 

Foreign  Lines. 69 


Total 20,890i 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  Indian  Railways  up  to  the  end  of  1896, 
including  lines    under   construction   and     survey, 
Rx.  273,072,818  allocated  as  follows  :— 
Rx. 


&c 


amounted     to 


State  Railways    . 
State    lines  leased   to 

Companies 
Guaranteed  Railways  . 
Assisted  Companies 
Native  States 


166,177,847 

34,721,121 

60,333,837 

8,749,590 

11,584,262 


Foreign  linos 
Surveys    . 
Collieries 

Total 


Bz. 
.  1,700,800 
497,861 
308,410 

Rx,  273,072,718 


Up  to  the  end  of  1896  the  total  amount  of  capital  raised  bv  the  various 
Guaranteed  Railway  Companies  was  45,827,3452.,  and  for  State  lines  leased  to 
companies  27,844,3632.,  or  a  total  amount  of  78,671,7082.,  as  shown  below. 
Ouarantced  Railways 


Great  India  Peninsula 
Bombay,  Baroda,  &  Cen- 

tral  India 
Madras    .        .        .        . 

Total    . 


25,439,908 

9,517,768 
10,869,669 

45,827,845 


State  Lines  Leased  to  Companies 

Bengal  Nagpur.  .  7,777,628 

Indian  Midland  .  .  7,364,776 
Lucknow  Bareilly     .  147,000 

Southern  Mahratta  .  .  6,603,967 
Mysore  ....  1,224,000 
Bengal  Central .  .  1,000,000 

Assam-Bengal  .  .  2,016,245 

Burma     ....  1,721,768 


Total  .  27,844,868 

TheCTOss  earnings  on  all  railways  during  1896  amounted  to  Rx.  25,366,048, 

against  Rx.  26,236,906  during  1895.     Dunng  1896  the  number  of  passengers 

carried  was  160,817,267,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rx.  9,202,289,  and  the 

passenger  mileage  6,427,608,140 ;  while  during  1896,  163,081^477  T 
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were  carried,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rz.  9,139,494,  and  passenger  mileage 
6,172,966,272  miles. 

'^^  sggi^eg&te  tonnage  of  goods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  daring 
1896  was  32,471,335  tons,  which  earned  Rx.  15,416,161,  the  ton-mileage 
being  4,588,716,024.  In  1896  the  corresponding  totals  were  88,628,030  tons, 
with  an  earning  of  Rx.  16,369,360,  and  a  ton-mUeage  of  4,944,796,681. 

The  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1896  to  Rx.  12,197,688,  or  48*09 
percent  of  the  gross  earnings;  as  compared  with  Rx.  12,119,886,  or  46 '19 
per  cent,  in  1896. 

The  net  earnings  realised  were  Rx.  13,168,366  against  Rx.  14,117,020  in 
1896,.  giving  an  average  retom  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines,  include 
ing  steamboat  services  and  suspense  account,  of  6*20  per  cent  against  6*78  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year. 

III.   Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  1896  there  were  26,515  post-offices  and  boxes,  against  763  in  1866. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1896,  the  number  of  letters,  postcards, 
and  money-orders  which  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  British  India  was 
374,223,042;  of  newspapers  28,928,622  ;  of  parcels  2,677,083  ;  and  of  packets 
18,196,629  ;  being  a  total  of  423,926,276.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried,  and  the  number  of  offices  and  receiving 
houses,  togeUier  with  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of 
the  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  1891  to  1896  :~ 


Tew  ended 

Nnmber  of  Letters, 

Post  Offices 
Boxes 

Total 

1 
Total          1 

March  81 

Newspapers,  tc. 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Number 

Rx 

Rx. 

'          1892 

347,133,230 

21.465 

1,445,926 

1,496,417 

1          1893 

360,209,076 

22,124 

1,488,863 

1,518,665 

1          1894 

379,022,905 

22,853 

1,557,597 

1,558,281 

1895 

403,525,902 

24,245 

1,631,746 

1,606,033 

1896 

423,925,276 

25,515 

1,712,961 

1,643,316 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  travelled  over  50,281 
miles,  of  which  total  40,686  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  'runners,'  6,460 
miles  by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1896,  the  maUs  travelled  over  86,323  miles,  of  which 
total  61,493  miles  was  done  by  steamers,  boats  and  'runners,'  4,969  miles 
by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  18,871  miles  by  railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in 
India,  and  the  number  of  messa^  sent,  together  with  the  charges  on  and 
nceipts  from  all  paid  messages  (including  those  sent  by  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  and  Persian  Gulf  Section) : — 


Tear  ended 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Number  of 

UttchSl 

Miles  of  Wire 

MUes  of  Line 

Receipts 

Charges 

Paid  Messages 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1892 

120,159 

38,625. 

919,335 

838,720 

3,808,998 

1        1893 

126,251 

41,030 

937,748 

875,073 

3,981,411 

1894 

184,255 

42,707 

959,096 

902,133 

4,184,790 

1895 

138,256 

44,648 

978,697 

807,948 

4,391,226 

1896 

142,926 

46,375 

1,085,940 

897,853 

4,736,734 

There  were  1,461  telegraph  offices  in  India  on  March  31,  IS^OOglc 
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Honey  and  Credit. 

The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  made 
the  task  of  administering  Indian  finances  more  difiicult  than  formerly. 
About  sixteen  millions  sterling  has  lo  be  spent  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
India,  and  this  has  to  be  paid  in  gold,  while  the  Indian  revenues  are  raised  in 
silver.  Thus  Rx.  24,000,000  must  be  paid  instead  of  Rx.  16,000,000,  when 
the  nipee  is  worth  only  Is.  Ad.  instead  of  2s. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from  1862- 
63  to  1896-97  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  232,036,031  ;  the  heaviest  coinage  in 
any  one  year  being  Rx.  16,328,917,  during  1877-78,  when  the  last  great 
famine  occurred. 

The  standard  of  the  currency  of  India  since  1885  has  been  silver,  and  the 
amount  of  money  coined  annually  is  large.  Gold  is  coined  in  small  quantities, 
but  it  is  not  current  as  money,  and  is  not  legal  tender.  In  the  five  financial 
years  from  1892-93  to  1896-97,  the  value  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  money 
coined  at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta  and  Bombay)  was  as  follows :- 


Year  ended 
March  31 


Gold 


Silver 


Rx. 

Rx. 

1893 

— 

12,691,526 

1894 

— 

4,812,500 

1895 

— 

94,594 

1896 

— 

1,045,158 

1897 

— 

1,965,582 

Copper 

Rx. 
131,119 
129,508 
120,095 
82,062 
176,901 


Rx. 

12,822,645 

4,942,008 

214,689 

1,127,220 

2,142,483 


1  Includes  Rx.  762,445  and  Rx.  l,S9^2.30on  account  of  the  nmnnfacture  of  Briti.Hh  dollars 
in  the  Bombay  Mint  In  pursuance  of  the  t<»rni8  of  an  agreement  made  on  the  14tli  December, 
1894,  between  the  Secretary  of  Htate  for  India  and  the  Hong  Koiig  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China.  The  Dollars  were 
struck  for  use  in  Hong  Kong  and  tlie  Straits  Settlements. 

In  1892-93,  the  exchange  value  of  silver  fell  considerably  below  1*.  3rf.  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  the  in- 
convenience and  impediments  to  trade,  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver,  a  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  remedial  measures  should  be  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  a  Bill 
providing  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor  Genera]  on  June  26,  1893,  and  passed  into  law  on  the 
same  day,  as  Act  YIII.  of  1893.  Notifications  were  issued  simultaneously 
providing  (1)  for  the  receipt  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  at  the  Mints  in 
exchange  for  rupees  at  a  ratio  of  Is.  Ad.  per  rupee ;  (2)  for  the  receipt  of 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  of  current  weight  at  treasuries  in  payment  of 
Government  duos  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rupees  for  a  sovereign  and  seven  and  a 
half  rupees  for  a  half-sovereign,  and  (3)  for  the  issue  of  currency  notes  in 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  at  liie  rate  of 
one  Government  rupee  for  Iff.  id. 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department  of 
Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  not^.  Circles  of  issue  were  established 
from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  were  made  legal  tender 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  the 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency.  Tnere  are  now 
eight  circles  of  issue,  each  of  which  gives  in  exchange  for  money  notes  ranging 
from  5  rupees  to  10,000  rupees  in  vSue. 
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In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1868,  the  total  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  40,260,000  rupees.  The  following  were  the  total  values  of  notes  in 
circulation  (in  tens  of  rapees)  on  March  31  in  each  year,  from  1892  to  1897  : — 


1892 
1893 
1894 


Rx.  I 

24,076,408  ,  1895 

26,401,820  I  1896 

80,411,681  1897 


Rx. 
30,700,010 
25,940,699 
23,753,307 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  note  circulation  is  in  the  currency  circles 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  Government  Savings  banks  in 
India  for  five  years.  These  banks  were  divided  into  Presidency  banks  (3),  BaUway 
banks  (12),  Post  Office  banks  (6,343),  and  MUitary  banks  (162)  in  1895-96  :— 


Banks 

Native  Depositors 

European  or  Enraslan 
Depositors 

Total 

No.  of 
aooonnts 

Balance  at 
end  of  Year 

No.  of 
aooouDts 

Balance  at 
end  of  Tear 

Depositors 

Balance  at 
end  of  Tear 

1891.92 
1892-93 
1893.94 
1894-95 
18954M 

6.642 
61594 
6,544 
6,664 
6,520 

451.679 
607,610 
658,528 
694,914 
629,625 

Rx. 
7,111,880 
7,854,424 
8,330,484 
8,473,417 
8,718,286 

77,073 
80,841 
86,130 
88,295 
86,929 

Rx. 

1,774,032 
1,920,231 
1,991,976 
2,061,600 
2,402,966 

628,752 
688,861 
644,668 
688,209 
716,664 

Rx. 

8,886,912 

9,774,656 

10.822,460 

10,686,017 

11,121,262 

Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents, 
are  nominally : — 

The  Pie =    4  Farthing. 

3  ,,     .  .    =  1  Pi^e  .    =  ij  Farthings. 

4  Piety  or  12  Pie  .   =  1  Anna  .=14  Pence. 
16  Afvnas               .   =  1  Rupee    .  .   =  2    Shillings. 
15  Rupeet               .   =  1  Gold  Mohur  .        .   =  12.  128. 

The  rupee  weighs  lf|  of  &  tola  (a  tola  =180  grains)  '916  fine.     It  is 
now  worth  about  IM.    The  anna  is  worth  Id.  at  present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rupees  is  called  a  '  lac,'  and  of  10,000,000  a  *  crore 
of  rapees. 

The  Mound  of  Bengal  of  40  seers 

,,        „  Bombay 

,,        „  Madras 

„  Candy y  of  20  ^naunds 

,,   Tola      . 

,,  e?K2  of  Bengal 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India'  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders  : 
Art  2.  '  The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  set,  and  shall  be 
a  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  equal,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilogramme, 
=  2*205  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Art  8.  'The  units  of  weight  and  measures  of 
capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  wr  ;  for  measures  of  capacity,  a  me* 
rare  containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  ir 
vacuum.'     'Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,    the  subdivisions  of  all    si- 


82f  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
28  lbs.  nearly. 
25  lbs.  nearly. 
24-8  bushels. 
180  gr. 
36  inches. 
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weights  and  measnres  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed  in  dedmal  parts.'     This 
Act,  however,  has  nerer  been  brought  into  operation. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  oonceming  India. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Aooounti  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Britiab-Indla.    Annual.    Calontta. 

Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India.    Annual.    Calcutta. 

Administration  Reports  of  the  various  Provinces.    Annual. 

Aitehi$on  (Sir  Charles  U.),  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Ac.,  relating  to  India  and  neighbour*, 
ing  Countries.    8rd  edit    7  vols.    Calcutta,  1893. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries, 
and  of  tlie  Coasting  Trade  between  the  several  Presidencies,  with  Appendices.  Imp.  4. 
Calcutta. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.    Special  Catalogue  of  Bzhibits.    London,  1886. 

East  India :  (1)  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  1895-96,  and  Estimate  for  1896-97  ;  (2) 
Financial  Statement,  1896-97, 1897-98 ;  (S)  Home  Accounts ;  (4)  Net  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture ;  (6)  Public  Works  Expenditure  ;  (6)  Loans  raised  in  India.    London,  1897. 

Famine  Commission,  Report  of.    Cslcutta,  1886. 

Finance  Commission,  Report  of.    Calcutta,  1887. 

Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  for  British  India.    Annual    Calcutta. 

Gazetteers,  Provincial  and  District. 

Bunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  StatisUcal  Account  of  Bengal.  20  vols.  London,  1877.  Statistioal 
Account  of  Assam.    2  vols.    London,  1879. 

fi«fi(«r(SirW.  W.X  The  Imperial  Gaxetteer  of  India.    2nd  edit    14  vols.    1886-87. 

Indian  Army  Commission,  Report  of.    Calcutta,  1879. 

Indian  Army  and  Civil  Service  List  Issued  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.    8.    London,  1896. 

Indian  Expenditure  Commission,  First  Report  of.    London,  1896. 

MackenMie  (Sir  A.),  The  North-Eastem  Frontier.    Calcutta,  1884. 

P€iget  (Qen.)  and  Maaon  (Captain),  Record  of  Expeditions  against  the  Tribes  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier.    London,  1885. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  1886,  Report  and  Proceedings.    Calcutta,  1888. 

Report  of  Uie  Census  of  British  India  taken  on  February  17, 189L    London,  1898. 

Reports  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveys  of  India  up  to  1897. 

Report  of  the  Indian  Bdneation  commission.    Calcutta,  1888. 

Returns  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  British  India.    AnnuaL    Calcutta, 

Review  of  the  Accounts  of  the  sea-borne  Foreign  Trade  of  British  India.  Annual.  Simla. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  during  the 
year  1894-95.    Fol.    London,  1896. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
doni.    Annual.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India.    Annual.    London. 

SUtistical  Atlas  of  India.    Calcutta,  1896. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

Watt  (Dr.  a.).  Dictionary  of  the  Bconomio  Products  of  India.    (Mcutta,  1886-92. 

A  Classified  List  of  Reports,  Ac,  in  the  Record  Branch  of  the  India  Office.  London,  1894 
2.  Non-Official  Publications 

Adfft  (Sir  J.X  Indian  Frontier  Policy.    Historical  Sketch.    London,  1697. 

BadenrPoweU  (B.  U.),  Land  Systems  of  British  India.  3  vols.  Oxford,  1892.  A  Short 
Account  of  the  Land  Revenue  and  its  Administration  in  British  India.  8.  Oxford  1894.— 
The  Indian  Village  Community.    London,  1896. 

Balfour  (Edward),  The  (^clopaedia  of  India.    8  vols.    London,  1886. 

Bird  (Q.  W.),  Wanderings  in  Burma.    London,  1897. 

Birdwood  (Sir  G.)  .The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.    London,  1887. 

Black  (C.  B.  D.),  Memoir  on  tlie  Indian  Surveys,  1875-1890.    London,  1891. 

Bote  (P.  N.).  History    of  Hindu  CMvUisation  during  British  Rule.    4  vols.     London. 

1896.  [In  Progress.] 

Braddon  (Su  E.  N.  Q.\  Thirty  Years  of  Shikar.    London,  1895. 

Cketney  (General  Sir  G.),  Indian  Polity :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administaration  In 
India.    Srded.    London,  1894. 

OhevHUon.  (AX  Romantic  India.    [Bug.  Tnns.]    London,  1897. 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 

Dependent  on,  or  feudatory  to,  India,  are   the  two    border 

States  of  Baldchist4n  and  Sikkim. 

BAL^CHISTAir. 

A  country  in  Southern  Central  Asia,  lying  approximately  between  lat  25" 
and  32**  N.,  and  between  long.  61°  and  70*  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  \V. 
about  550  miles  ;  breadth  about  450.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghdnistdn, 
on  the  E.  by  British  India,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  tne  W.  by 
Persia.  Includes  (1)  Independent  BaliichisUin  ;  (2)  Quetta  and  the  Bolan, 
administered  on  the  Khan's  behalf  by  the  British  Government ;  (3)  British 
Baluchistdn  ;  (4)  certain  Afghdn  and  Bal&ch  tribes  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  leading  chief  of  independent  Baliichistin  is  Mir  M&hm6d  Khan, 
Kh4n  of  Khel&t,  who  succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Mir  Khudid&d 
Khan  in  August,  1893. 

KhAns  of  Khelat  since  1700. 
Abdulla  Kh^n.  ,    Mehrab  Kh4n,  1819-1840. 


Muhabbat  Khdn. 

Naslr  KhAn  I.,  1765-1796. 

MahmM  Khan. 


Shdh  Nawdz  Khdn,  abdicated. 
Naslr  Khtfn  II.,  1840-1857. 
Khuddddd  Khdn,  1857-1898. 
Mir  Mdhmud  Khan,  reigning. 
The  power  of  the  Brahul  Khdns  of  Kheldt  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kumbar.     Called  in  to 

Srotect  the  Hindu  Rdja  of  Kheldt  against  marauders  from  the  east,  Kumbar 
rst  expelled  these  invaders,  and  then  overthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  His 
successors  gradually  made  themselves  supreme  from  KheUt  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  about  1740  Abdulld  Khan,  the  fourth  Brahui  Khan  of  Khelat,  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  Baluchistdn  by  Nidir  Sh4h.  The  districts  of 
(^etta  and  Mastang  were  granted  to  Abdulld's  son,  Nasir  Khdn  I.,  by 
Ahmad  Shdh,  the  Durdni  King  of  Afghdnistdn.  Nasir  Khdn's  grandson, 
Mehrdb  Khdn,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Kheldt  by  a  British  force  in 
1839.  His  son,  Nasfr  Khdn  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1841 ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty  was  executed  with  him,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khdn 
was  succeeded  bv  his  brother,  Khuddddd  khdn,  with  whom  a  fresh  treaty 
was  concluded  in  December,  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was  raised  to 
100,000  rupees  a  year.  Khuddddd  Khdn  also  made  over  the  district  of 
(^etta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees.  He  also 
received  30,000  rupees  per  annum  as  compensation  for  his  right  to  levy  transit 
dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  In  1893,  Khuddddd  Khdn  was  found 
guilty  of  murdering  his  Minister  and  other  subjects,  and  was  permitted  to 
abdicate.  His  son,  Mir  Muhammad  Khdn,  has  succeeded  to  all  his  right:>  and 
privileges. 

The  Khdn  of  Kheldt  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  his 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is  amenable 
to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Baliichistdn,  who  also 
arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khdn  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baliichistdn  is  about  130,000  square  miles.  This  includes 
(1)  the  greater  part  of  BaMchistdn  ruled  by  a  confederation  of  chiefs  under 
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the  suzeninty  of  the  Kh4n  of  Eheldt ;  (2)  the  districts  t>f  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan  administered  on  the'  Khan's  behalf  by  British  officios  (3)  the  As- 
agned  EHstricts  of  Pishin,  Shoramd,  Kachh,  Kawas,  Hantai,  ^bi,  and  Thai 
Chotiali,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Afghanistan,  and  are  now  directly 
under  Bridah  role  ;  (4)  the  Afghdn  tribes  between  the  Amir's  territory  and 
India  ;  and  (5)  the  Bal^ch  cribes,  known  as  Marris  and  Btigtis.  Total  popu- 
lation of  Baltichistdn  (British  and  Independent),  about  500,000.  The  nomad 
Baldchis  are  che  most  widely  spread  race,  the  Brahuis  of  the  eastern  plateau 
being  the  dominant  race. 

During  the  year  1888-89  the  district  of  Ehetran  was  brought  under 
British  control ;  and  more  recently  British  authority  has  been  established  in 
the  country  between  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the  6um&l  Pass. 

The  principal  towns  are  KheUt  (the  capital),  Quetta,  which  is  already 
much  larger  tihan  Khelat,  Mastang,  Kozdar,  Bela,  Kej,  B^h,  Gandiva, 
Dadar,  Sonmi&ni.  The  religion  is  Muhammadan.  The  only  Hindus  are 
shopkeepers  and  those  who  have  come  to  Quetta  for  trade,  labour,  kc. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,200  men  kept 
up  by  the  Khdn ;  His  Highness  could  perhaps  assemble,  at  an  emergency, 
10,000  irregular  tribal  levies,  indifferently  armed.  The  fortifications  recently 
erected  by  the  Indian  Goyemment  lie  within  the  territory  under  British 
administTation.  The  numerous  forts  scattered  about  independent  Bal6chis- 
tan  could  offer  no  resistance  against  artillery. 

The  Khin  of  Kheldt's  revenue  consists  of  his  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Goyemment  of  100,000  rupees  a  year,  his  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the 
Quetta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  taken  from  the 
inferior  cnltiyators  in  Independent  Baltichist^.  The  last  source  of  revenue 
varies  considerably.     In  a  good  year  it  might  be  worth  500,000  rupees. 

The  agricnltunl  produce  of  Baltichiswi  is  limited,  owinj^  to  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall ;  but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  found 
in  the  country.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  several  places.  At  Khost,  on 
the  Sind-Pishin .  Railway,  it  has  been  successfully  worked  for  some  years 
past  Baltichistan  is  an  immense  camel-grazing  country.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  BaKidiist^  by  the  importation  of 
thonmghbreas,  Norfolk  trotters,  and  Arab  stallions.  Local  manufactures 
are  unimportant,  being  confined  to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other  weapons. 
The  nomad  tribes  make  for  themselves  rough  blankets  and  rugs.  The  chief 
exports  are  wood,  hides,  madder,  dried  fruit,  bdellium,  tobacco,  and  dates. 
The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  British  India  from  and  to  Balichistdn  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
traide  over  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway,  very  little  of  which  goes  beyond  British 
territory,  is  excluded  : — 


- 

Imports 

Bzporto 

.   ... 

1896 

1897 

1896           i           1897 

LusBeU    . 
KheUt 

Rx. 

66,848 
75,800 

Rx. 

71,269 
67,084 

Bx.                     Rx. 

28,310              28,603 
42,680             40,789 

The  country  through  which  the  Bolan  and  Sind-Pishlu  Railways  run  is 
under  British  administration.  Elsewhere  camels  serve  as  the  chief  means  of 
transport.      Surveys  have  recently  been  made  for  a  line  of   railway  fram 
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Karachi  to  Quetta  vid  Las  Bela,  Khaian,  and  Kheldt.  Then  is  a  line  of 
telegraph  to  Kheldt,  and  the  submarine  cable  from  Karachi  to  the  Penian 
Oolf  touches  at  Gwadar. 

The  Administntlon  Report  of  the  Baluchistan  Agency  for  1894-95.    Calcutta,  1805. 
Flayer (E.  A),  Unexplored  Balnchistan.    London,  1882. 
HugheB  (A.  W.X  The  Ck>untr]r  of  Baluchiatan.    London,  1877. 
MaeOrefor  (Sir  C),  Wanderings  in  Balnchistan.    London,  1882. 

liaeMahon(A.  H.) and  J?oM<cA  (T.  H.).  Papers  on  the  North- Western  Borderlands  of 
Balnchistan  in  '  Geographical  Jounial.    Vol.  Ix.  pp.  802-416.     London,  1>>97. 
Oliver  (E.  E.),  Across  the  Border,  or  Pathan  and  Baluch.    London.  1891. 
Thornton  (T.  H.),  Life  of  Colonel  Sir  B.  Bandeman.    8.    London,  1895. 

SIKXIM. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himalayas,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chumbl,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  district  of  Darjiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  NepAl.  Extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  70  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles. 

In  Maroh  1889  a  treaty  was  si^ed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Chinese 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim  is  recognised  by 
China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria  on  August  17,  1890)  also 
declares  that  the  British  Government  has  direct  and  exclusive  control  over  the 
internal  administration  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim.  A  British  officer 
has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Mt^arajd  and  his  council,  and  to  re- 
organise the  administration.  The  Mahdraji,  after  having  declined  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Indian  government,  waa 
compelled  to  live  for  some  time  under  surveillance  in  British  India,  and 
in  1895  was  allowed  to  return  to  Sikkim.  The  members  of  the  council  carry 
on  the  administration,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Political  Agent. 

Estimated  area,  2,818  square  miles.  Population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  1891,  30,458.  The  people  are  known  to  their  Oiirkha  neiehbonrs  as 
Lepchaa,  but  call  themselves  Rong.  Principal  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gamtak. 
The  religion  is  Lamaism. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mahdrdja  were  formerly  said  to  amount  to  Rx.  84 

Cly  over  and  above  his  subsidy.  Since  British  intervention,  there  has 
a  considerable  improvement,  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  assessment  in 
tracts  where  surveys  have  been  made.  In  the  year  1893-94,  the  revenue  of 
the  State  increased  to  Rx.  7,600  ;  the  expenditure  to  Rx.  6,026.  The  land 
revenue,  amounting  to  Rx.  8,658,  is  assessed  and  collected  by  twelve  K&zia 
and  other  subordinate  officials.  The  Kazis  exercise  a  limited  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  their  districts  ;  important  cases  being  refen^  to  the  council. 
The  lamas  pay  no  dues  to  the  State. 

Sikkim  produces  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  oranges,  tea,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  cloth.  There  are  valuable  forests  in  the  State  and  wide  tracts  of 
unoccupied  waste.  A  few  copper  mines  are  worked.  The  principal  trade 
route  from  BengEi]  to  Tibet  ])asses  through  Sikkim  ;  but  the  throUA;h  trade 
is,  for  the  time  bein^  practically  extinguished,  owing  to  the  complications 
on  the  Tibetan  frontier.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  into 
Bengal  from,  and  exports  from  Bengal  to  Sikkim,  according  to  Indian 
returns : — 


1 
1 

Imports . 
Exports.  1 

1894 

1S95 

1896 

rm         , 

Rx. 
28,311 
20,708 

Rx. 

41,888 
30,600 

Rx. 
50,868 
43,885 

Rx.         1 

75,590         1 
41,790         1 
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The  chiefs  imports  were  cotton  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  chief 
exports  food  gndns  and  vegetables. 

See  'Beport  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  1878/  by  Sir  John  Edgar,  Calcutta, 
1874  5  *Beport  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  kc./  by  Lient.-Col.  Strahan, 
Dehra  Dnn  1889,  ;  Gazetteer  of  Sikkim,  Calcntta,  1894  ;  'At  the  Gates  of 
Tibet,*  by  J.  O.  H.  Louis,  London. 

Also  attached  to  British  India  are  the  following  island  groups  : 

ANDAKAH   AND   NICOBAB  ISLANDS. 

The  Andamans  are  a  group  consisting  of  the  Great  and  Little  Andamans 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  600  miles  from  the  Hugli  month  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Great  Andamans  comprise  three  large  islands,  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South,  with  several  smaller  ones ;  the  group  is  about  156  miles 
long  and  20  miles  wide  ;  area,  1,760  square  miles.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  Little  Andamans  are  Interview,  Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Rutland 
Islands.  The  aboriginal  population,  of  diminutive  size  and  low  type,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  10,000.  The  islands  are  mainly  used  as 
a  convict  settlement  for  India.  At  the  end  of  1 893-94  the  convict  population 
was  10,589,  of  whom  some  2,518  held  tickets  as  self -supporters.  There  is  a 
police  fbroe  of  645  men.  Port  Blair,  the  principal  harbour,  is  on  the  South 
Island  oi  the  Great  Andamans.  The  population  of  Port  Blair  (1891)  is 
15,670.  Other  ports  are  Port  Campbell  on  the  west  of  South  Andaman,  and 
Port  Comwallis  on  the  east  cbast  of  North  Andaman.  About  21,668  acres 
have  bean  cleared  for  cultivation  by  the  convicts,  the  produce  mainly  for  local 
use.  The  whole  group  was  formally  annexed  in  1858,  and  is  placed  under  a 
'Chief  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands,'  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government. 

The  Nioobar  laUmds  are  a  croup  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  684  square 
miles.  There  are  8  large  and  12  small  islands.  Great  Nicobar  is  SO  miles 
long,  12  to  15  miles  wide.  There  used  to  be  a  convict  station  at  Nauoowry  or 
Camorta  Island,  but  in  1888  the  place  was  abandoned  as  a  penal  settlement 
The  number  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  6,915.  The  islands  are  said  to  yield 
annually  15,000,000  cooo-mzts — one  half  exported  ;  edible  birds'  nests,  tortoise- 
shell,  ambergris,  trepang  are  also  shipped. 

See  '  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
for  1899-94,'  Calcutta,  1894  ;  Bcports  on  Tours '  by  Chief  Commissioner ; 
'Beports  on  Forests,'  London,  1897. 

ItAOOABITB  ISLANDS. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the  west  or  Malabar 
coast  of  the  Madras  Presidenirjr.  The  northern  portion  is  attached  to  the 
coUectorate  of  South  E&nara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  district  of 
Malabar,  Population  (1891),  14,440,  all  Muhammadans.  The  staple  product 
LB  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 


KAHAEAH  ISLAVS. 

Small  island  in  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  20  miles  SSW. 
of  Sohera,  15  mUes  long^  5  milf  s  wide.  There  are  7  small  villages  occupied 
by  fishermen.    Affords  good  sheltered  anchorage. 

Keeling^  Islands.     See  Straits  Settlement?. 

Kuria  Koria  Island.     See  Aden. 
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LABVAV. 

OcnemoT, — L.  P.  Beaufort 

J2md0}U.— B.  M.  Little. 

Crown  colony,  placed,  iu  1890,  under  the  goyenunent  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company. 

An  island  ahont  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Ardiipelago.  Area,  80^  square  miles.  Population  (1891),  5,868 
estimated,  mostly  Malays  from  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders ;  80 
Europeans  in  1891.     Capital,  Victoria,  1,500  inhabitants. 


- 

1892 

1898 

18941 

18951 

1896 

Bevenne 
Expenditure  . 

6,811 
4,876 

it 

6,291 
6,720 

it 

4,004 
4,659 

4,791 
7,082 

5,508 
5,402 

Exports* 
Imports 

54,832 

86,782 

89,588 
82,082 

52,301 
92,395 

56,662 
68,589 

59,393 
70,774 

Tonnage,      entered 
and  cleared 

115,455 

109,142 

114,036 

141,411 

257,746 

1  Dollar  at  Ss.  2d.  (1894) ;  2ii.  (1896).  >  Ezdnsive  of  those  in  native  ^ 

Sa^o,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c,  are  imported  from  Borneo  and 
other  islands  and  exported  to  Singapore.  In  1895,  44,448  tons  of  coal  wen 
exported.    There  is  no  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Retail  licences,  also  customs  on  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  &c.  There  is  no  public  debt  Cables  have  been  laid  down  between 
Hong  Koni;  and  Sinffapore,  and  one  connecting  the  main  land.  There  is  a 
telegraph  line  to  Sandakan. 

Reference:  Colonial  Report    Annual.    London.    (See  also  Beitxsh  Boairao.) 


THE  8TBAIT8   SETTLEMEITTS. 
Constitation  and  Ooyeniment. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprises  Singapore, 
Penang  (including  Proyinoe  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings),  and  Malacca,  were 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Inaian  Government  to  that  of  the  Semtary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  April  1, 1867,  by  an  Order  in  Council  issued  under 
theauthority  ofan  Actof  the  Imperial  Parliament^  29  and  80  Vict  c.  116. 
The  Cocos  Islands  were  placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  by  letters 
patent  dated  February  1,  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  by  letters  patent  dated 
January  8,  1889. 

The  administmtion  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Besident  Coundllors  of  Penang  and 
Malacca,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Colonial  Engineer.  There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Governor,  and  composed  of  ten  official  and  seven  unofficial  members,  five 
nominated  by  the  Crown  and  two  nominated  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  SiiiL'apore  hikI  }'<ii.inj^,  but  confirmed  by  the  crown. 

<A«w««r.— Lieut. -Col.  Sir  C.  B.  H.  Mitehell,  G.C.M.G.,  appointed,  1893. 
He  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federated  Stotes  of  Perak,  Sel&ngor, 
Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang ;  appointed,  1896. 
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BendmU-Oeneral  for  the  Federation  of  Protected  States.—SiT  F.  A. 
Swettenham,  SLG.M.G.,  appointed,  1896. 

There  are  municipal  booies  in  each  settlement,  the  memben  of  which  are 
partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Goyemor. 

iUrea  and  PopnlatioiL. 

Singanore  is  an  island  abont  twenty-seven  miles  Ions  by  fourteen 
wide,  witn  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  abont 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  goyemment 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Penang 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Midayan 
Peninmila,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  oppofdte  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
is  separated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Proyince  Welleeley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  iu 
eluding  ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
taining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang  is  Georffe 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pangkor,  whi<£, 
together  with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  has  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  wnole  being  known  as  the  Bindings.  Malacca  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  240  from  the  latter — and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

In  addition,  the  Native  States  of  Perak,  Selin^r,  Sungei  Ujoug,  Negri 
Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  are 
under  British  protection. 

In  Perak,  Sel&ngor,  and  Sungei  XJjong,  Residents  were  ajopointed  in  1874, 
who  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  officers ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
aid  the  native  rulers  by'  advice,  and  to  cany  out  executive  ftinctions.  The 
supreme  authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  consisting 
of  the  highest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  The 
Residents  are  under  the  Resident  General  and  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 

In  1883  the  relations  of  the  colony  were  consolidated  with  the  small 
Native  States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca.  These  States  were  confederated 
in  1889,  under  the  name  of  Negri  Sembilan.  A  State  Council  has  been 
formed,  and  a  Resident  has  been  appointed.  In  January,  1895,  Sungei 
UjoBg  (including  Jelebu,  which  had  been  administered  by  a  Collector  and 
Magistrate  under  the  Resident  of  Sungei  Ujon^  since  1888)  and  Negri  Sem- 
bilan were  placed  under  one  Resident ;  and  m  July,  1895,  a  treaty  was 
siffned  by  which  the  administrations  were  amalgamated.  The  new  federation, 
which  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Negri  Sembilan  (i.e.  Nine  States)  comprises 
the  states  of  Sungei  XJjong,  Sri  Menanti,  Johol,  Jelebu,  Rembau  and  Tampin. 
In  1887,  by  agreement  with  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his  foreign  re- 
lations, ^&c,  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government.  This  was  followed 
by  a  further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled  Sultan),  under 
which  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Pahang  is  situate 
on  the  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.  The  Sultan  of 
Johor  in  1887  placed,  in  the  spirit  of  former  treaties,  his  foreign  relations  in 
the  hands  of  this  country,  and  agreed  to  receive  a  British  Agent.  In  Jul^ 
189«,  ihe  treaty  between  the  four  Protected  Native  States,  Perak,  S81&n^ 
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Pahang,  and  Kegri  Sembilan,  and  the  British  Government  came  into  force 
by  which  the  administrative  federation  of  these  States  nnder  a  Resident  General 
is  provided  for,  and  the  States  agree  to  fnmish  a  contingent  of  troops  for 
service  in  the  Colony  should  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  at  war  with 

any  foreign  nation. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  : — ^Perak,  10,000 ;  Selangor, 

3,500  ;  Snngei  Ujong  (with  Jelebn)  1,200  ;   Negri  Sembilan,  1,800  ;  Johor, 

9,000 ;  Pahang,  10,000. 

The  following  figures  give  the  numbers  in  the  several  Settlements,  inclusive . 

of  the  military,  at  the  census,  1891,  and  the  general  results  of  the  census  of 

1881.     Under  Penang  are  included  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings : — 


Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

TMalt 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Europeans  and  ] 
Americana     .  j 
Eurasians     .    . 
Asiatics   .    .    . 

4,312 

1.764 
185,254 

942 

1,825 
40,457 

893 

824 
151,167 

808 

888 
81,588 

85 

821 
49,431 

49 

935 
40,849 

5,390 

3,409 
885,852 

•-• 

TotaU  0891) 

141,3S0 

43,224 

152,884 

82,734 

50,837      41,833 

844,551 

167,791  1 

Totals  (im) 

184 
139 

564 
208 

335,618 
190,597 

92,170 
93,579 

512,842 
423,384 

In  1891  there  were  in  the  Settlements  213,073  Malays,  227,989  Chinese, 
and  53,927  natives  of  India. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  the  native  States  was  also  taken  in  1891, 
the  totals  being  as  follows :  Perak,  214,254  ;  Selingor,  81,592 ;  Sungei  Ujong, 
23,602  ;  Pahang,  57,462  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  41,617. 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1896  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Singapore 

Dindings 

Penang 

Province 
Wellesley 

Malacca 

Births      . 
Deaths     . 

3,460 
10,158 

180 
146 

2,345 
5,554 

3,230 
4,488 

8,446 
8,718 

In  1896,  199,282  Chinese  immigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  as  against 
212,194  in  1895.  The  total  number  of  Indian  immigrants  in  1896  was 
20,150,  against  16,005  in  1895,  and  20,308  in  1886.  Of  the  total  2,652  were 
nnder  inoenture.     The  number  returned  to  India  in  1896  was  12,977. 

IlUtrilCtioiL. — Instruction,  which  is  not  compulsory  in  the  colony,  is 
partlv  supported  by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  was  as  follows  in  1896  : — 


- 

No.  of  Schools 

Attendance 

Government  English  schools   .... 
Grant-in-aid  English  schools  .        . 

7 

33 

160 

895 
5,695 
6,699 

Total    .... 

200 

13,289 
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Justice  and  Grime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  and 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Conncil  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  Civil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  every  two 
months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  and  which  holds  civil  sittings  montlily  at 
Sininipore  and  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  The  total 
convictions  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  1896  was  763  ;  before  the  other 
courts  31,437.  The  police  force  numbered  1,818  of  all  ranks  in  1896,  of 
whom  58  were  Europeans.  The  number  of  criminal  prisoners  admitted 
to  the  gaols  in  1896  was  7,006. 

Einanoe. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  last 
five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

DoUara 

Dollars 

1892 

3.652,877 

4,265,788 

1898 

3,706,308 

3,915,482 

1894 

3,904,774 

3,714,620 

1895 

4,048,360 

3,782,466 

1896 

4,266,064 

3,957,090 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1897  was  4,008,735  dollars.  The  leading  items 
of  revenue  in  1896  were — stamps,  313,424  dollars ;  licences,  2,597,787  dollars  ; 
land  revenue,  344,411  dollars  ;  port  and  harbour  dues,  163,795  dollars  ; 
postage,  205,350  dollars  ;  and  of  expenditure — salaries,  1,459,269  dollars  ; 
public  works,  428,984  dollars  ;  education,  93,041  dollars  ;  police,  91,814 
dollars ;  marine  department,  64,120  dollars ;  transport,  13,971  dollars  ;  military 
expenditure,  900,190  dollars. 

The  revenue  in  1896  was  derived  as  follows: — Singapore,  2,500,985  dol- 
lars ;  Penang,  1,415,631  dollars ;  Malacca,  349,448  dollars. 

The  total  assets  of  the  colony,  January  1,  1897,  amounted  to 
3,344,564  dollars,  and  liabilities  1,016,122  dollars. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  protected  native  States  were  as 
follows  for  1896  :— 


Bevenne 


Peiak ; 

Selingor | 

Negri  Sembilan*        .        .         ,        .     i 
Pahang     


Dollars 

3,960,871 

3,756,936 

555,329 

160,947 


Expenditure 

Dollars 

3,989,376 

8,572,583 

573,669 

462,619 


Debt  of  Negri  Sembilan,  503,119  dollars  :  of  Pahang,  2,103,739  dollars 
1  Snngei  UJong  now  included  in  Negri  Sembilan. 
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Sefenoe,  Prodaotion,  and  Indastry. 

The  new  harbour  of  Singapore,  comprising  the  coal  stores,  wharves,  and 
docks,  is  defended  by  several  forts  anned  witn  armour-piercing  and  medium 
guns,  and  by  a  system  of  submarine  mines.  The  initial  cost  of  the  forts 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000/.,  and  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  guns  and  ammunition  only. 
The  garrison  comprises  one  battalion  of  infantry  at  war  strength,  two  batteries 
of  European  artillery,  half  a  company  of  fortress  engineers,  and  a  company 
of  Malay  submarine  miners.  A  further  augmentation  of  the  garrison  is  under 
contemplation. 

The  colony  also  maintains  an  armed  police  force  consisting  of  83  officers 
and  1,785  men,  and  a  battery  of  volunteer  artillery  consisting  of  101  officers 
and  men.  The  latter  during  time  of  war  would  be  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  officer  commanding  Uie  troops  and  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  European 
artillery. 

Articles  produced  in  the  Straits  territory  are  gambler  in  Singapore ;  pepper 
in  Singapore  and  Province  Wellesley  ;  tapioca  and  rice  in  Malacca  and  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  ;  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley.  Liberian  coffee  is  successfully 
cultivated  in  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Johor. 
Coffee,  pepper,  sugar  and  rice  are  exported  from  Perak  ;  gambier  and  pepper 
are  grown  in  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor,  and  Johor ;  tapioca  in 
Sungei  Ujong  and  Negri  Sembilan.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  tin  forms  the 
largest  item  of  the  revenue  of  the  States  on  the  West  Coast.  In  1896  the  ex- 
port from  Perak  amounted  to  22,764  tons,  from  Selangor  20,391  tons,  and 
from  Sungei  Ujong  and  Jelebu  about  3,440  tons.  Tin  is  also  successfully 
worked  in  the  Kuan  tan  District  of  Pahang.  Gold  is  found  in  and  exported 
from  Pahang,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Perak,  and  other  metals  are  known  to  exi.it 
in  various  pftrts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Commeroe. 

The  Straits  ports  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
their  trade,  centred  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade.  The 
ports  of  the  Protected  Malay  States  are  also  free  except  as  to  opium  and 
spirits.  The  chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmogs,  mace,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta  percha,  india-rubber, 
gambier,  gum,  copra,  coffee,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of 
inter-Settlement  trade,  but  inclusive  of  treasure)  for  five  years  : — 


Years 

Exports 

From 
U.K. 

From 
Ck>lonie8 

1 

ToU.K.jcoi'SSies 

To 

Elsewhere 

Total 

1898 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

Dollars 
22,296,191 
22,126,738 
87,852,862 
21,599,976 
21,680,591 

Dollars 
89,247.601 
42,041,116 
47,051,162 
51,414,927 
56,804,670 

Dollars 
79,R84,160 
96,981,107 
184,450  699 
125,208,408 
122.868,589 

Dollars 
141,427,962 
160,148.960 
209,854,228 
198,218,306 
201,343,700 

Dollars  i  Dollars 
25,084,603118,807,410 
30,294,49920,243,591 
81,759,48*21,800,010 
30,062.072  21,766,794 
26,012,414  22,468,804 

Dollars 
91,245,604 
•94,219  854 
120,840,818 
121,146,087 
125,239,596 

DolUrs 
134,637,707 
144,757,894 
178,900,816 
172,974,963 
173,780.814 
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The  tables  of  the  vahies  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  three 
Settlements  during  two  years  (inclusive  of  inter-colonial  trade  and  treasure), 
give  the  foUowiug  results : — 


Impobts 

Exports 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896           1 

Singapore    . 
Penang 
Malacca    -  . 

Dollars 
167,968,829 
51,042,626 
2,035,821 

Dollars 
166,946.621 
52,586,009 
1,945,617 

Dollars 
135,126,348 
48,113,504 
2,578,160 

Dollars 
188,485,209 
48,378,344 
2,484,027 

The  trade  of  the  Native  States  (inolnding  inter-State  trade)  was  as  follows 
in  1896 :— 


Penk 

SelangoT 

Negri 
fiembilan 

Fahang 

Imports 
Exports 

Dollars 
8,713,940 
14,289,680 

Dollars 
9,131,195 
12,006,108 

Dollars 
2,123,572 
1,284,787 

Dollars 
1,180,188 
865,280 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1896,  exclusive  of  inter-settlement  trade : — 


Bice. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 

Opinm 

F&h. 

Coal. 

Tobacco    . 

Provisions 


Imports 


Dollars 
22,389,023 
9,189,418 
9,996,815 
6,074,952 
8,684,696 
2,685,421 
1,566,784 


- 

Dollars 

Tin  . 

28,926,106 

Spices 

7,744,426 

Gambier    . 

7,509,286 

Gums 

6,929,181 

Tapioca     . 

2,546,470 

Rattans    . 

4,804,413 

Copia 

4,465,986 

Among  the  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  rice,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambier,  pepper,  gum,  rattaus.  Sago,  cigars, 
tin,  tapioca  ;  many  of  these,  however,  being  largely  re-exported. 

The  values  are  datennined  hy  the  market  prices  at  the  time,  and  _3«claratlOTi8  are  made 
IwthM  to^anttty  Sd  valae  by  importers  and  exporters.  Imports  are  ^edited  to  the 
SStS of  Sefli^^  of  shipment,  and  exports  to  the  countiy  where  the  final  po^^^ 
d^ti^oD  is,  »s  far  M  can  he  kscertained ;  thus,  e.g,  Switserland  is  ^^"^'^.^^^^^ 
«1S5  Tfttafonnatlon  la  supptted  by  teaden;  on  d«<^»?t«>° '^i^ J^^^^IJ  5l^ta 
to  he  three  elasses  of  trade-jwwrtnfl,  tranHt,  custual ;  passing  trade  being  gooos  ™  ^^" 

protawF  holds  goolTto  a  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  prodnce  exported. 
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The  foUowioe  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
value  of  the  trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain  for  five 
years : — 


- 

1892 

1693 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  U.K. 

from  the  Straits. 
Exports  of  British 

produce    to    the 

Straits 

4,868,289 
2,092,486 

4,618,887 
1,780,799 

4,584,788 
2,852,259 

4,645,446 
1,995,906 

£ 

4,809,847 

2,019,874 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  (1896)  tin,  1,831,5232. ; 
spices,  265,446/.  ;  cutch  and  ^mbier,  368,613/.  ;  gutta  percha,  304,606/.  ; 
caoutchouc,  117,155/.;  raw  hides,  104,075/.;  leather,  184,362/.-;  sago  and 
sago  flour,  203,854/.  ;  the  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
cottons  974,362/.  ;  iron,  243,201/.  ;  machinery,  46,298/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  1896, 
exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,728,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,119,475  tons.  The 
number  of  native  craft  was  16,732,  with  a  tonnage  of  583,229  tons.  The 
number  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  was  8,754,  with  a  tonnage 
of  6,124,908  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  16,835,  with  a 
tonnage  of  596,438  tons. 

Conunimications. 

There  are  no  railways  within  the  colonv  itself,  but  in  Fenang  there  are 
over  4  miles  of  tramway  open,  constructed  and  worked  by  a  private  firm. 
The  motive  power  is  steam.  In  Ferak  there  is  a  railway  from  Port  Weld  to 
Taiping,  8  miles  in  length,  from  Taiping  to  Ulu  Sdpetang,  9  miles,  from  Teluk 
Anson  to  Chemor  via  Tapah  and  Kanipar  64  miles.     In  Seldngor  a  railway, 

22  miles  long,  connects  the  capital,  Kwala  Lumpor,  with  the  port  of  Klang. 
Kwala  Lumpor  is  also  connected  with  Serendah  and  Kwala  Kudu,  important 
mining  centres,  by  a  line  38}  miles  long,  and  with  Fudoh  and  Sungei  Besi 
mining  centres,  by  a  line  10^  miles  long.     In  Sungei  Ujong  a  railway  of 

23  miles  has  been  constructed  by  a  private  company  from  Port  Dickson 
on  the  coast  to  the  capital,  Seremban.  The  following  lines  are  under  con- 
stniction :  in  Perak  from  Chemor  to  Engffor  14  miles  ;  in  Selangor  from 
Sungei  Besi  to  Kajaug,  8^  miles,  and  from  Klang  to  Tanjong  Kubu,  5^  miles. 

In  1896,  2,913,760  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  8,014,970  despatched. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measnrei. 

There  are  three  banks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amonnt 
of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1896,  was 
326,877  doUars. 

By  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  dated  February  2,  1895,  the  silver 
Mexican  dollar,  weighing  41774  grains  (or  27*070  grammes),  -902}  fine,  is 
the  standard  coin.  The  British  dollar,  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  and  the 
.Tapanese  yen,  each  weighing  416  grains  (or  26*957  grammes),  *900  fine,  are 
also  legal  tender,  the  least  currency  weight  being  in  each  case  411  grains  (or 
26*633  grammes).  Subsidiary  silver  coins  are  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces, 
which  are  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  two  dollars  ;  copper  coins  are 
cents,  half-cents,  and  quarter-cents,  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
one  dollar.  ^  j 
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The  measares  of  length  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard, 
with  its  diyisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre. 
The  nativ^e  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use.     Commercial  weights  are  : — 
1  Eati     =  16  Tahil=        lUh.  avoirdupoia. 
1  Picul    =100  Kati  =    133i  lbs.  „ 

1  Koyan=  40  Picul  =  5,3331   »>  » 

The  kati  of  1|  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Malay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9*984  grains.  This  giyes  142*628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  picul,  and  5,705*143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  measures 
of  capacity  throughout  the  colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chupak  or 
quart. 

The  State  of  Jobore  (area  9,000  square  miles,  estimated  population 
200,000),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is,  in  its  foreign 
relations,  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  1885.  The 
Sultan  is  H.H.  Ibrahim,  under  whom  the  country  is  administered  by  district 
headmen.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  from  import  and  export  duties.  Imports 
are  opium,  spirits,  tobacco,  rice,  hardware,  Manchester  goods,  &c.  Exports 
are  gambier,  pepper,  sago,  tea,  coffee,  gutta  percha,  &c.  The  population  is 
chiefly  Malay  and^Chmese.  Chief  Town,  Johore  Bahru,  15  miles  N.  of 
Singapore. 

Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  group  of  about  20  small  coral  islands,  about  700 
miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singapore.  Population 
(1891),  554.  The  islands  were  formally  annexed  to  England  in  1857,  and 
placed  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in 
1886.     Large  quantities  of  copra,  coco-nuts,  and  oil  are  exported. 

Christinas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  E.  of  Keeling 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  was  added  to  the 
colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  a  settlement  from  the  Cocos 
Islands  has  since  been  made  on  it. 


Books  of  Beference  concerning  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Colonial  Offloe  List.    Annual.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  tlie  Colonial  and  other  Foesessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
AnnnaL    London. 

Blue  Book  for  the  Stiaits  Settlements.    Annual.    Sinsapore. 

Annnsl  Reports  on  the  Protected  Malay  States.    London.  ^      ^  . 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Tnde  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

Peiak  Handbook  and  Civil  List.    Singapore,  1806.  ,       ^ 

Pir^eto  of  Information  eonoemlngthe  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  Peninsula.  Pre- 
pared in  the  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office.    8.    London,  1892. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Cocos-Keeling  and  Christmas  Islands.    London,  1897. 

Bird  (Isabella  L.),  The  Golden  Chersonese.    London,  1888. 

B(nil9«r  (B.C.),  life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.    London,  1897.  ^       ,^.,    *  t 

CUford  (H,),  In  Court  and  Kampong:  Native  Life  in  Malays.  London,  1897.  A  Journey 
throng  the  States  of  Treng-ganu  and  Kelantan.  Otog.  Jowmal,  Vol.  IX.  (January,  1897). 
London,  1897.  »     »     ^        ioaj 

IVMtyt  or.  B.X  A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  British  Malaya.    8.    London,  1894. 

iMMS  (Mn.),  The  Chersonese  with  the  gilding  off.    London,  1881. 
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Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Singapore. 

KsaiM  (A.  H.),  An  Bastem  Geography.    2nd  ed.  London,  189J  rv^,.^  iooa 

Lmea$  (C.  P.X  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  I.    Oiford,  1894. 

tteMair  (F.),  Perak  and  the  Malays.    Sarong  and  Kris.    8.    London,  1878. 
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AFBIOA. 


Amsterdam  Island.    See  Maubitios. 

ASCENSIOV  ISLAND. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  of  35  square  miles,  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  750  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store  depdt  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station.  There  is  an  excellent  sanitarium  up  Green 
Mountain  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the  island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from 
service  on  the  coast.  There  is  a  farm  of  8  acres  under  cultivation,  pro- 
ducinff  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  garrison.  The  population,  which  consists 
entirely  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
about  177  Eroomen,  numbers  in  all  about  484.  Garrison  station,  Georgetown, 
on  northeast  coast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  In  good  seasons  from  200  to  300  are  taken, 
averaging  horn  600  to  800  lbs.  in  weight ;  thev  are  stored  in  ponds,  and 
eventually  killed  and  distributed  among  the  people,  a  few  beln^  sent  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Exports  from  the  United  Eingdom 
to  Ascension  (1896),  3,425^.,  mostly  stores.  The  island  is  included  in  ^e 
Postal  Union.    Captain  in  CTtarge^  Captain  J.  E.  Blaxland,  B.K. 

Refkrsngs. 

QiU  (Mrs.  D.),  Six  Months  ia  Aseenelon.    8.    London,  1878. 


BASTTTOIAITD. 


Basutoland  forms  an  irregular  oval  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony  form  its 
bounaaries.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  10,293  square  mUes.  The  territory, 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the  Basutos 
to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  really  one  continuous  elevated 
plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged. 

Basutoland  was  annexed  to  tne  Cape  in  August  1871 ;  but  it  was  placed 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  from  March  18,  1884.  The  terri- 
tory is  now  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing  the  legi^tive 
auuiority,  which  is  exercised  by  proclamation.  For  fiscal  and  other  porpoees 
the  country  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  namely :  Maseru,  Leribe,  Comet 
Spruit,  Berea,  Mafeking,  Quthing,  and  "Quacha's  Kek.'*  Each  of  the  dis- 
tricts is  subdivided  into  wards,  presided  over  by  hereditary  chiefs  allied  to 
the  Moshesh  family. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  1891  the  population  consisted  of  578 
Europeans  and  218,824  natives;  population  in  1895  estimated  at  250,000. 
As  European  settlement  is  prohibited,  the  white  population  will  remain 
more  or  less  limited  to  the  few  engaged  in  trade,  government,  and  missionaiy 
work.  Maseru,  the  capital  and  largest  town,  nas  a  population  of  862,  of 
whom  99  are  Europeans. 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  com.  There  are 
udications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and^is  used  in  some 
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parte,  two  mines  being  actively  worked  for  local  ropply.  Stock,  ko.  (1891) : 
81,194  horses,  cattle  320,984,  ploughs  10,434,  waggons  808. 

There  are  144  schools  (mostly  missionary),  with  7,543  pupils  ;  grant  in 
aid,  3,799^  There  are  two  small  Goyemment  schools  and  some  industrial 
schools 

The  police  force  numbers  247  men  (23  Europeans).  Total  conyictions 
(1895  -96),  856.    Prisoners  in  gaol  (June  30,  1896),  79. 

The  imjMrts  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clothing, 
iron  and  tin  wscre,  and  groceries.  Imports  in  1896,  135,5602.  The  total 
ezporte  in  1896  were  160,2772.  The  ezporto  consist  chiefly  of  ^in,  cattle, 
and  wooL  The  commercial  intercourse  is  almost  ezclosiyely  with  the  Gape 
Colony  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  on  July  1,  1891,  Basntoland  was  admitted 
into  Customs  Union  with  these  States. 

The  currency  is  exclusiyely  British,  but  exchange  is  still  largely  conducted 
by  barter.  Tlie  reyenne  arises  from  the  Cape  contribution  (18,0002.),  the 
Post  Office,  natiye  hut  tax  (at  the  rate  of  10«.  per  annum),  and  the  sale  of 
licences. 


- 

1891>92 

1898-98 

1898-94 

1894.95 

1895-96    1    189e-97 

Reyenne . 
Expenditure    . 

40,753 
42,657 

41,045 
89,838 

43,667 
41,301 

44,627 
48,064 

^    ;   M 

45,653      45,867 
42,970      45,768 

There  is  no  public  debt. 

There  are  no  nayigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  The  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  good 
condition  for  any  kind  of  transport  The  line  of  postal  communication  is 
through  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  Free  State.  Tnere  are  telegraph  offices 
at  Maseru  and  Mafeteng  in  communication  with  the  Cape  Colony  telegraph 
systein  ;  and  there  is  also  telegraphic  communication  between  Maseru  and 
Ladybnod,  the  Orange  Free  State  bearing  part  of  the  cost. 

Sstidenl  CommiMWMr.-^ir  G.  T.  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 

Referenoefl.— Colonial  Report.    Anansl.    London. 

HorUy  (Mrs.),  Among  Boers  and  BmoUm.    2d.  ed.    8.    London.    1894. 

KobU  (J.X  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Gape  and  South  Africa.  8.  London.  1898. 

Widdieombe  (J.X  Fourteen  Tears  in  Basntoland.    London,  1898. 


BECHTTAVALAirD  PBOTEGTORATE. 

The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  comprises  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Molopo  Biver  on  the  south  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  Matabeleland  on 
the  east  to  the  confines  of  German  South- West  Africa  (g.u).  The  total 
area  is  about  213,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
200,000.  The  most  important  tribes  within  the  territory  are  the  Bamang- 
wato,  under  the  chief  Kbama,  whose  capital  is  the  town  of  Palachwe 
(population  25,000)  in  the  Choping  Hills  ;  the  Bakhatla  under  Lenchwe  ;  the 
Bakwena  under  Scheie  ;  the  Bangwaketse  under  Bathoen  ;  and  the  Bamaliti 
under  Ikaneng.  An  Order  in  Council  of  July  1890,  placed  the  territory  under 
tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  British  Bechuanaland.  In  November, 
1895,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Crown  Colony  to  Cape  Colony,  new  arrange- 
nients  were  made  for  the  administration  of  the  protectorate,  and  special 
agreements  were  .made  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  northwards 
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from  Mafeking.  The  boundaries  of  the  three  tribes  affected  by  these  agree- 
ments were  fixed  anew,  and  the  mode  of  administration  of  the  protectorate 
was  settled.  Each  of  the  chiefs,  Khama,  Sebele,  and  Bathoen,  is  to  rule  his 
own  people  as  formerly,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Resident  Commissioner  with  assistants,  acting  under  the  Hiffh 
Commissioner.  The  natives  will  pay  a  hut  tax,  to  be  collected,  for  the 
present  at  least,  by  the  chiefs.  No  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits  will 
be  granted  or  renewed.  There  will  be  a  force  of  native  mounted  police^  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.  Outside  the  boundaries  laid  down,  the  chiefs, 
under  certain  regulations,  will  continue  to  have  the  hunting  rights  they 
have  hitherto  possessed. 

The  natives  in  the  territory  are  peaceable,  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture 
being  the  chief  industries. 

The  telegraph  line  from  the  Cape  to  Mafeking  has  been  extended  to  Fort 
Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  and  the  railway  is  now  open  for  traffic  to  Buluwayo. 

ffigh  Commissioner,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  K.C.B. 
Resident  Commissioner^  F.  J.  Newton,  C.M.6. 

Beohuanaland.  CommiBsion  and  Instrnctions  to  M^or-General  Sir  CharlM  Warren, 
K.C.M.Q.,  u  Special  Conuniiisioner  to  Bechnuutland.  London,  1884,  and  subteqnent 
Blue  Books. 

Hfpbwm  (J.  D.)>  Twenty  Tears  in  Rharaa's  Country.    London,  1895. 

Zrtoyd  (E.),  Three  AfHcan  Chiefs.    London,  1895. 

Berbera.    See  under  Aden. 


CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOFB. 

(Cape  Colony.) 

Conititution  and  Oovemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  originally  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  1 1th 
of  March,  1863.  By  Act  28  Vict.  c.  5,  and  Colonial  Act  III. 
of  1865,  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Elaffraria 
with  the  colony,  various  changes  were  made,  and  further  changes 
of  an  important  nature  by  the  *  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
ment Act,'  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  providing 
for  *  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration 
commonly  called  Uesponsible  Government.'  The  Constitution 
formed  under  these  various  Acts  vests  the  executive  in  the 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office 
holders  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Legislative  Council  of  23  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
presided  over  ex  officio  by  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  a  House  of  As- 
sembly of  79  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
country  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electorate  provinces  each  electing  3  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
West,  and  one  for  British  Bechuanaland.  A  redistribution 
scheme  is   under  consideration.     By  a  law  passed  in   1882, 
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Speeches  may  be  made  both  in  English  and  in  Dutch  in  the 
Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  Council 
is  possession  of  immovable  property  of  2,000/.,  or  movable  property 
worth  4,000/.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  same 
voters,  who  are  now  qualified  by  occupation  of  house  property 
of  the  value  of  76/.,  or  receipt  of  a  salary  of  50/.  Electors,  to 
be  registered,  must  be  able  to  sign  their  names  and  state  in 
writing  their  occupations  and  addresses.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered electors  in  1896  was  90,997,  under  the  registration  provisions 
of  Act  'No,  9  of  1892,  which  provides,  inter  aHa,  for  elections  by 
ballot  after  July  1 ,  1894.  All  members  of  Parliament  are  entitled 
to  one  guinea  a  day  for  their  services,  and  those  residing  more 
than  15  miles  from  Cape  Town  to  an  additional  15«.  a  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  90  days. 

e^oremor.— Sir  Alfred  Milner,  K.C.B. 

The  Governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  within  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  as 
Governor,  besides  3,000/.  as  *  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner.' 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  Governor,  by  a 
Ministry  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer.— Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Spriinr, 
P.C,  KC.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary.— Hon.  Dr.  T.  N.  0.  Te  Water,  M.L.A. 

Attomey-Oeneral.—Uon.  Sir  Thomas  Upington,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.Ti.A. 

Commissioner  qf  Public  Works. — Hon.  Sir  James  Sivewright,  K. CM. G., 

M.  Li.  A. 

Secretary  for  AgrifuUure.—Uon.  Sir  P.  H.  Faure,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 
Each  of  the  Ministers  receives  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  an  additional  allowance  of  250/.  a  year. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  77  divisions,  and  its  dependencies  into  29  dis- 
tricts. In  each  division  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  is  also  generally 
Resident  Magistrate.  There  is  for  each  of  the  divisions,  except  4,  a  Council 
of  at  least  6  memhers  (14  in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  triennially  by  the 
registered  Parliamentary  voters.  These  Councils  look  after  roads,  boundaries, 
and  beacons ;  return  8  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  and  perform  other 
local  duties.  There  are  81  magisterial  districts  and  77  fincal  divisions  in 
the  Colony  proper.  There  are  91  Municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  Mayor 
or  Chairman  and  Councillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  elected  annually 
by  the  ratepayers.  There  are  also  74  Village  Management  Boards,  excluding 
5  newly  established. 

Area  and  Population. 
The  Cape  Colony  was  originaUy  founded  by  the  Dutch,  under 
Van  Riebeek,  about  the  year  1652.  When  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  in  1796,  the  colony  had  extended  east  to  the  Great  Pish 
River.  In  1803,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Netherlands,  but  was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in  1806 
Iq  August,  1814,  this  colony  and  the  Netherlands  colonies  i 
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South  America  were  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of 
6,000,000/.  being  paid  by  the  British  to  the  Netherlands  GoYem- 
ment.  Since  that  time  the  boundary  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  annexation  of  adjoining  districts. 

At  the  census  of  1875  the  colony,  as  then  constituted,  had  an 
area  of  191,416  square  miles  and  a  population  of  720,984 
(236,783  Europeans).  According  to  the  report  of  the  census 
of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  on  the  same  area  is  956,485 
(336,938  Europeans),  showing  an  increase  of  32*66  per  cent, 
during  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of  2*04  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  and  an  increase  in  the  European  populiv- 
tion  of  42*30  per  cent,  in  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
2*64  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ares  and  population  of  the  eolony  and 
dependencies  according;  to  the  censoB  of  1891 : — 


- 

Area,  Square 

Population  in  1891 

Per 
Sqnara 

Hile 

Bnropean 
or  White 

Colooied    1       Total 

Colony  proper     . 
Griqnaland  West  ■ 
East  Griqnalaud . 
Tembaland 
Transkei    . 
Walfish  Bay 

Total 

191,416 

16,197 

7,694 

4,122 

2,552 

430 

386,988 

29,670 

4,160 

5,179 

1,019 

81 

619,647 
68,706 
148,468 
176,286 
152,644 
787 

966,485 
88,875 
152,618 
180,415 
168,663 
768 

5-00 

6-49 

20*10 

43-77 

60  16 

1-79 

221,811 

376,987     j  1,160,237 

1,527,224 

6-90 

1  Oriqualand  West  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Cape  and  constitutes  4  of  the  77  divisions. 

Pondoland,  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  September  25,  1894,  has  an  estimated 
area  of  4,040  square  miles,  and  population  of  166,080.  In  November,  1895, 
the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Bechuanaland  was  incorporated  with  Cape 
Colony.  The  area  annexed  is  61,674  square  miles,  and  the  population 
(1891)  was  72,736,  of  whom  5,211  were  whites.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
for  cattle  and  for  maize  ;  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  iron  have  been  found. 

Of  the  white  population  of  Cape  Colony,  27,667  were  bom  in  England, 
6,646  in  Scotland,  and  4,184  in  Ireland,  while  6,640  were  German.  Of  the 
coloured  population,  13,907  are  Malays,  and  247,806  a  mixture  of  various 
races  ;  the  rest  are  Hottentots,  Fingoes,  Kafirs,  and  Bechuanas.  Of  the  white 
195,956  are  males,  and  181,031  females  ;  and  of  the  total  population  767,327 
are  males  and  759,897  females. 

The  Transkeian  territories  are  grouped  under  two  ohief  magistrates,  and 
are  subject  to  the  *  Native  Territories  Penal  Code.' 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1891  were : — The  capital.  Cape 
Town,  61,251  (with  suburbs,  83,718);  Kimberley,  28,718;  Port  EllzabeUi, 
23,266;  Graham's  Town  10,498;  BeaconsEeld  10,478;  Paarl,  7,668;  King 
William's  Town,  7,226 ;  East  London,  6.924  ;  Graaf-Reinet,  6,946  ;  Worcwter, 
5^404  ;  Uitenhage,  6,831 ;  Cradock,  4,889. 
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Of  the  Smopean  population  in  1891, 14,258  were  of  professional  occapation, 
77,118  domestic,  17,922  commercial  74,095  agricoltanil,  81,177  industrial, 
155,333  were  dependants  and  7,089  indefinite  or  unspecified.  Of  the  coloured, 
population  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  domestic  employ- 
ments. 

A  general  compulsory  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  took 
effect  on  January  1,  ld95. 

The  births  and  deaths  registered  in  the  whole  colony  in  1895,  and  the 
marriages  solemnised  in  1895  and  1896,  were  as  follows  -. — 


!      Yean 

1 

Maniagea 

Births                                      Deaths 

1     1895 
'     1896 

7,356 
7,853 

1 

Europeans    <       Others       '    Europeans 
14.757      •     31,409      '       6,660 

Others 
24,919 

1 
t 

The  amount  of  aided  immigration  into  Cape  Colony  is  small ;  from  1878 
to  1884  the  total  number  of  immigrants  sent  by  the  emigration  agent  in 
England  was  23,337.  Government  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The 
number  of  adult  arrivals  by  sea  in  1892  was  12,633,  and  departures  7,845  ; 
in  1893,  15,617  and  7,922 ;  in  1894,  18,133  and  10,288  ;  in  1895,  27,047 
and  11,637,  and  in  1896,  38,669  and  17,695. 

Religion  and  Instrnction. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  in  the  Colony  782,047  Protestants, 
comprising  806,820  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  139,058  of  the  Church  of 
England,  87,102  Presbyterians,  69,692  Independents,  106,182  Wesleyans  and 
5,390  other  Methodists,  20,278  Lutherans,  16,297  Moravians,  14,271  Rhenish 
Mission,  6,954  Baptists.  The  Catholics  numbered  17,275 ;  Mohammedans 
15,099;  Jews  3,009.  The  number  described  as  *  of  no  religion '  was  753,824, 
of  whom  628,338  were  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas,  165,389  Fingos,  22,545  Hottentot, 
and  36,998  of  mixed  race.  There  were  in  all  1, 882  places  of  worship.  There  is 
no  State  Church,  bat  a  certain  sum  is  appropriated  annually  for  'religious  wor- 
ship'(6, 885Z.  in  1896-1897)  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  this  grant 

Education  is  not  comntOsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1891,  28*82 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  28*02  per  cent  of  the  females  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  1891,  according  to  the  census  results,  there  were  in  the  colony 
99,280  European  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  Of  these  22,080  were 
taught  in  the  government-aided  schools,  17,697  in  private  schools,  and  20,223 
at  home  or  in  Sunday  schools  only.  Between  the  same  ages  there  were  316, 1 52 
native  or  non-Eoropean  children  of  whom  34,183  were  taueht  in  government- 
aided  schools^  4,561  in  private  schools,  and  5,021  at  home  or  in  Sunday 
schools  only.  In  the  2,826  aided  colleges  and  schools  in  1896,  the  enrolment 
was  113,925,  with  a  daily  attendance  averaging  84,206  in  the  schools. 

Cape  Colony  has  a  University,  incorporated  1873,  and  granted  a  royal 
charter  in  1877.  It  is  an  examining  body,  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  but 
with  no  attached  teaching  institutions.  There  are  5  colleges  aided  by 
Government  grants,  each  with  full  staflf  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  the 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences.  Number  of 
students  in  1895>96,  426. 

Oovemment  expenditure  on  education  for  1895-96,  197,609Z. 

There  were  104  public  libraries  in  the  colony  in  1896,  with  an  aggrecatp  of 
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835,185  volumes.     There  are  91  newspapers  and  periodicals  poblished  in  the 
colony. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
whish  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  jud^  of 
the  Supreme  Court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
Western  Districts  ;  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Easteni  Districts  Ccurt  hold 
sessions  in  Grahamstown,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
Districts  and  the  Transkeian  Territories  ;  and  the  Judges  assigned  to  the  Hic^h 
Courts  hold  sessions  at  Eimberley  and  Northern  Districts.  By  Art.  3/90  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Africa  Order 
in  Council  of  1889.  According  to  Act  No.  2  of  1894,  jurors  in  criminal  cases 
may  be  paid. 

There  are  numerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts  held 
by  magistrates  at  outlying  villages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special  justices  of  the 
peace.  Under  certain  conditions  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Queen  in 
Council.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  the 
colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1896  there  were  convicted  before  the  special  J.  P.  Courts,  1,622 
prisoners  ;  before  Magistrates'  Courts,  48,810  ;  before  the  Superior  Courts, 
795.  The  prisoners  m  gaol,  December  31,  1896,  were  2,924  males  and  336 
females.  On  December  31,  1896,  the  Cape  Police  Force  numbered  1,413,  the 
Municipal  and  ordinary  Police  Force,  1,262  ;  and  the  Gaol  Establishment,  597. 

Panperism. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896 
there  were  3,626  inmates.  In  1896,  988  persons  received  indoor  relief  in 
Colony  proper,  and  an  aven^  of  681  monthly  received  outdoor  relief.  The 
number  of  non-paying  in-patients  of  hospitals  and  asylums  was  8,297  in  1896. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  former  including  loans, 
the  latter  including  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (ending  June  30) : — 

Revenue. 


Tear  ended 
1    June  80. 

1 

Taxation 

Services 
rendered 

Colonial 
EsUte 

Fines, 

Stores 

issued,  Ac. 

Loans 

Totol 

i 

1        1892 

i        1803 

'        1804 

1806 

isoe 

£ 
1,748.924 
1,886,098 
1,951,652 
1,902,860 
2,418,024 

£ 
2,342,709 
2,731,878 
2,894,577 
8,069,567 
8,927,267 

£ 
346,915 
850,588 
853,772 
837,272 
876,146 

£ 
66,796 
62,655 
121,851 
80,472 
88,866 

£ 

1,075,523 

1,474,936 

800,000 

26,441 

£ 
6,670,867 
6,446,149 
6.621,862 
6,416,612 
6,803,802 

Expenditure. 


Tear 

ended 

June  80. 

Public 
Debt 

Railways 

Defence 

Police 
and  Oaols 

Civil  EsU- 
blishment 

Under 
Loan  Acts 

Total, 
indndlng 
other  heads 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 

£ 
1,166,868 
1,218,204 
1,651,982 
1.244,749 
1,248,803 

£ 
1,219,656 
1,474.163 
1,665,261 
1.662,446 
1,780,176 

£ 
150,631 
149,287 
161,231 
168,684 
190.135 

£ 
239,354 
266.748 
290,819 
817.913 
360,109 

£ 
131,975 
132,847 
136.657 
140.448 
140,798 

£ 

2.054,837 

1,066,627 

626,465 

236,423 

700,079 

£ 
6.871.220 
6.734.603 
6.828,449 
6,888,167 
6,860,404 
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The  estimated  expenditure  (under  votes)  for  1897-98  is  put  down  at 
6,741,101/. 

The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  27,396,8052.  on  January  1,  1897,  including 
2,668,617/.  raised  for  corporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  in 
the  general  revenue.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  been  spent  in  public 
works — eighteen  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling  on  railways  alone.  The  total 
value  of  assessed  property  in  the  colony,  excluding  the  'Transkeian  Terri- 
tories,* in  1896  was  returned  at  42,931,757/.,  excluding  Government  proi>erty. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  Divisional  Councils  in  1896  was  163,533/.,  and 
expenditure  174,722/.  The  total  Municipal  revenue  in  1896  was  611,266/., 
and  expenditure,  580,838/.  The  total  debt  of  the  Divisional  Councils, 
December  81,  1896,  was  60,068/.,  and  of  the  Municii»litie8  1,479,409/. 

Defence. 

The  whole  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
Simon's  Bay,  is  fortified  against  foreign  attack  by  a  series  of  forts  and 
batteries.  Here  is  maintained  a  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  the  im- 
perial military  expenditure  in  1896  amounting  to  211,264/. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colony  a  military  force  is  maintained — the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  817  officers  and  men.  By  a  law  passed  in  1878,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  between  18  and  60  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  limits.  There  was  besides 
a  body  of  6,535  volunteers  in  1896.  Probable  expenditure  in  1897-98  on 
colonial  defence,  279,156/.  The  Cape  Police,  which  consists  of  66  officers 
and  1,867  men,  with  1,137  horses,  is  available  for  defence  purposes  in  case  of 
emergency.  On  the  Cape  and  West  African  station,  a  squadron  of  15  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  is  maintained. 

Prodnctioii  and  Indnstry. 

In  1896,  4,464  titles  were  issued,  alienating  3,174,408  acres  of  land.  Up 
to  Dec  31, 1896,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  126,146,704  acres,  the  quantity 
undisposed  of  being  50, 868, 61 6  acres.    There  are  587  square  miles  under  forest. 

Regarding  the  area  under  cultivation  there  are  no  recent  statistics.  In  1876 
the  total  was  580,000  acres  of  which  18,000  acres  were  under  vines. 

In  the  year  ending  May  31,  1897,  the  chief  agricultural  produce  was  :— 
wheat,  1,954,873  bushels ;  oats,  878,373  bushels ;  bariey,  768,048  bushels  ; 
mealies,  1,002,327  bushels  ;  Kafir  com,  303,483  bushels  ;  rye,  263,407  bushels ; 
oat-hay,  88,650,285  bundles  of  about  5i  lbs  ;  tobacco,  6,146,055  lbs.  There 
were  in  the  colony  84,692,579  vine-stocks,  yielding  4,219,962  gallons  of  wine, 
1,397,880  gallons  of  brandy,  and  2,019,261  lbs.  of  raisins.  There  were  also 
fruit  trees  (peach,  apricot,  apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  orange,  and  lemon)  to  the 
number  of  3.615,700.  The  chief  pastoral  products  were :— wool,  43,311,884 
lbs. ;  mohair,  8,193,756  lbs.  ;  ostrich  feathers,  258,768  lbs.  ;  butter,  3,066,086 
lbs.  ;  cheese,  99,265  lbs.  In  1897  there  were  in  the  colony  2,231,370  head 
of  cattle,  857,960  horses,  75,112  mules  and  asses,  14,049,076  sheep,  5,033,188 
Angora  and  other  goats,  and  237,960  ostriches. 

The  sheep-farms  of  the  colony  are  often  of  very  great  extent,  from 
3,000  to  15,000  acres  and  upwards :  those  in  tillage  are  comparativelv 
small.  The  graziers  are,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  of  the  fSums  whi^h 
they  occupy.  In  1876  the  total  number  of  holdings  was  16,166,  comprising 
83,900,000  acres ;  of  these  10,766,  comprising  upwards  of  60  million  acres, 
were  held  on  quit-rent. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  2,280  industrial  establishments  employing 
altogether  82,736  persons,  having  machinery  and  plant  valued  at  1»  564, 897/. 
and  annually  producing  articles  worth  9,288,870/     Among  these  esUblish- 
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ments  were  flour  miUs,  breweries,  tobacco  fiutoriee,  tannerie%  and  diamond, 
gold,  copper,  and  coal  mines. 

Commerce. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1896,  the  value  of  4,588,6382.  (including  886,8822. 
specie)  was  duty-free,  while  the  value  of  14, 187, 7682.  was  subject  to  duty.  The 
customs  duties  amounted  to  2,170,0492.,  or  slightly  over  15  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  subject  to  duty  ;  in  1897  they  amounted  to  2,189,5802. 

The  values  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  of  Cape 
Colony  and  dependencies,  in  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Imported 
Merchandise 

Esparto 

Exports  of  Colonial 
Prodnoe 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

11,589,987 
11,588,096 
19,094,880 
18.771,871 
17,997,789 

£ 

10,760,556 
10,887,787 
18,285,005 
16,942,865 

18,156,589 
18,812,062 
16,904,756 
16,970,168 
21,660,210 

£ 
12,765,770 
18,508,044 
16,577,157 
16,700,102 

1  All  import  values  are  determined  fh)m  importerH'  declarations,  checked  by  invoices  and 


bills  of  entry,  snl^ect  to  such  check  as  may  be  necessary.  They  represent  the  market  values 
at  the  ports  of  shipment,  including  chu'ges  for  packing.  Quantities  both  of  imports  and 
exports  are  asoertidned  firom  bills  or  entry,8u1^ect  to  snch  checks  as  comparison  with  invoices, 


Ac.,  and  examination  of  the  goods.  The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are 
shown  bv  the  bills  of  lading,  and  are  respectively  the  country  where  the  goods  were  placed 
on  board  ship  for  export  to  the  colony,  and  the  conntry  to  which  shipment  is  made.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  general,  special,  and  transit  trade.  All  goods  entered  inwards  at 
the  customs  are  treated  as  imports  into  IJie  colony,  and  all  goods  shipped  from  uiy  port  in 
(he  colony  to  any  country  are  treated  as  exporto  to  that  ooantry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leadine  exports  of  Colonial 
produce  in  the  Iwt  five  years  accordiug  to  the  official  Gape  Returns : — 


— 

1898 

1804 

1806 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool       . 

1,855,076 

1,599,682 

1,695,920 

Ostrich  feathers 

461,552 

477,414 

527,742 

Hides  (ox  and 

cow)  k  skins 

(sheep  &  goat) 

497,109 

419,211 

475,898 

Copper  ore 

202,816 

284,800 

246,597 

Hair  (Angora). 

527,619 

421,248 

710,867 

Wine      . 

18,964 

18,908 

20,289 

Grain  and  meal 

7,818 

6,154 

6,565 

Diamonds 

8,821,448 

8,018,678 

4,775,016 

Gold  (raw) 

5,259,120 

7,147,808 

7,975,687 

1896 

1897        , 

1,874,555 
519,589 

£ 

896,216 

218,422 

572,280 

21,412 

11,244 

4,646,487 

8,252,548 

» 8,729,759 

4,450,376 
11,991,926 

The  total  value  (partly  estimated)  of  diamonds  exported  from  1867  to  1896 
was  76,856,7112.  The  gold  given  among  exports  is  really  imported  from  the 
Transvaal,  though  not  included  among  imports. 

The  principal  imports  are  textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.,  4,962,2102. ;  and  food, 
drinks,  Ifcc.,  8,545,8812.  in  1896. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  (ipeeie)  was  distribnted  as  follows  during 
the  last  four  years  :-— 
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- 

1898 

1894 

1806 

1896 

United  King-  f  Imports  from 

dom         iBxportsto  . 

.  British    Pos-  i  Imports  from 

Foreign           \  Imports  from 
Countries  J  Exports  to  . 

£ 

9,203,317 

12,401,227 

667,475 

62,865 

1,494,044 

492,462 

8,877,632 

13,352,658 

605,674 

66,110 

1,815,389 

287,770 

£ 

10,427,201 

16,816,001 

736,584 

68,011 

2,448,620 

414,125 

12,807,832 

16,404,464 

811,171 

86,636 

4,316,536 

460,738 

The  yalne  of  the  imports  (of  merchandise)  and  exports  (colonial),  ex- 
cluding diamonds  sent  through  by  post  office,  at  the  leading  ports  has  been 
as  follows : — 


CspeTown 

Port 
NoUoth 

1          £ 

,  8,029,895 
7,425.441 

1  3,843,105 
8,304,897 
4,457,126 
8,672,837 

24,715 
284,778 

21,847 
246,723 

86,007 
218,463 

Fort  Eliza- 
beth 

£ 

5,280,457 
1,570,462 
6,790,968 
2,020,467 
8,677,780 
1,921,394 


BMtliondon 

MoMelBftj 

£ 

£ 

2,324,696 

166,440 

791,112 

90,328 

2,890,021 

162,712 

765,399 

145,258  > 

3,456,569 

203,076  ! 

'     851,436 

1 

181,188 

The  ralue  of  the  trade  (excluding  diamonds,  bullion,  and  specie)  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  during  five  years  is  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
follows : — 


Imports  into  U.  K. 
I      from  Colony 
I  Exports  of  British 
I      produce  to  Colony 


1892 


£ 
4,595,324 
6,031,011 


1893 


£ 
4,799,748 
7,249,530 


1894 


£ 
4,301,521 
6,978,128 


1895 


1896 


4,709,259 
9,016,997 


4,460,317 
10,687,178 


In  the  last  five  years  the  imports  of  wool— sheep  and  goats'—into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Cape  Colony  were  as  follows  : — 


Quantities 
Value 


1892 


Ibt. 
72,049,724 

£ 
2,959,218 


1898 


Ite. 
74,858,863 

£ 

8,105,517 


lbs. 
64,290,619 

£ 
2,618,438 


1896 


lbs. 
70,494,420 

£ 
2,915,041 


1896 


lbs. 
79,716,185 

£ 
2,824,243 


Among  the  minor  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colony  in  1896 
were  copper  ore,  of  the  value  of  314,584^  ;  feathers,  chiefly  ostrich,  of  the 
value  of  491,7611. ;  and  skins  and  hides,  of  the  value  of  702,263Z.  The 
exports  of  British  produce  to  the  colony  comprised  mamly  apparel  ana 
haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  1,660, 748i.  ;  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value 
of  872,679Z.  ;  won,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  1»21V»»0*-  » 
leather  and  saddlery,  684,4081.  ;  machinery  and  mill  work,  1,020,168^. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwarda  in  1896  was  1,031,  of 
2,430,240  tons  (743,  of  2,258,226  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,353,  of 
3,598,857  tons ;  the  number  cleared  outwards  was  1,020,  of  2,437,479  tons 
(749  of  2,182,031  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,341,  of  3,575,138  tons. 
Belonging  to  the  ports  of  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London,  en 
January  1,  1896,  were  30  vessels  of  2,920  touR. 

Total  registered  shipping  of  colony,  January  1,  1897  : — Steamers,  24,  of 
2  974  tons  ;  sailing,  8,  of  598  tons  ;  total,  32,  of  3,572  tons. 


Internal  GommnnioationB. 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony  pro^r.  There  were  lines 
of  Government  railway  of  a  total  length  of  2,253  miles  in  the  colony  in 
Dec.  1896,  and  96^  under  construction.  In  1873  there  were  63  miles  ;  in 
1883,  1,089  miles.  There  are  also  2544  miles  of  private  railways  in  the 
colony,  and  17^  of  private  tramways  iu  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Kimberley.  From  Kimberley  the  railway  is  carried  northward  to  Mafeking, 
and  thence  to  Buluwayo  by  a  private  company.  The  line  from  Viyborg 
to  Mafeking  (96  miles)  was  constructed  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Comnany,  and  is  worked  by  the  Government  of  the  Colony  at  the  cost 
of  tne  Company.  Several  extensions  have  been  contracted  for,  and 
others  are  under  survey.  The  capital  expended  on  Government  railways  to 
the  end  of  1896  has  been  2,119,3412.,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  9,407/. 
The  gross  earnings  in  1896  were  4,078,5612.,  and  expenses  1,921,8092.  The 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1896  was  7,978,652,  and  tonnage  of  goods, 
1,378,345  (of  2,000  lbs.). 

The  number  of  postal  receptacles  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896  was 
1,099  ;  the  revenue  in  1896  amounting  to  375,423/.,  and  the  expenditure  on 
whole  postal  telegraph  service  to  373,3422.  The  total  number  of  letters 
posted  m  1896  was  17,579,300,  newspapers  8,184,480,  post  cards  565,799, 
books  and  sample  packets  1,798,320,  parcels  412,700. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  6,405  miles  of  line,  with  3S5 
offices,  at  the  end  of  1896.  The  number  of  messages  sent  was  2,229,663  in 
1896.  The  telegraphs  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
781  miles  of  line  having  been  taken  over  from  the  company  in  1878.  The 
revenue  in  1896  was  128,3232.  (exclusive  of  125,1762.,  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment messages),  and  expenditure  103,6492. 

Banks. 

The  following  aro  the  statistics  of  the  banks  under  trust  laws  in  the  colony  : 


siBt  Deo. 


Including  Head  Offices 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Capital 

5,373,090 
5,362,090 
5,362,090 
7,189.090 
7,189,090 


Paid-up       I       Reserve 


£ 
1,555,960 
1.555,953 
1,555,958 
2,382,003 
2,582,953 


£ 

725,000 

770,000 

815,000 

1,008,887 

1,090,700 


CironlatioD. 
Colony  only 


£ 
589,853 
615,320 
585,442^ 
612,266 
762,409 


Asaetsand 
LiabmttM.    ! 
Colony  only  j 

£ 

10,705,593 

9,668,086 

9,521,464 

11,749,451 

11,864,152 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  are  exdusively  BiitLth.  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Thestandara  weights  and  measures  are  British,  but  the  following  old 
Dutch  measures  are  still  used: — Liquid  Meanire:  Leaguer  =  about  128 
imperial  gallons ;  half  aum  =:  15)  imperial  gallons ;  anker  =  7i  imperial 
gallons.     Capacity :  Muid  =  3  buidielB. 

The  general  sur&ce  measure  is  the  old  Amsterdam  Aforgen,  reckoned 
equal  to  2 '11 654  acres ;  1,000  Cape  lineal  feet  are  equal  to  1,088  British 
imperial  feet. 

AgeiU'Omerril  of  Cape  Colony  in  Great  Britain, — The  Hon.  Sir  David 
Tennant,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary. — Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G. 

StatiBtical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonceming  the 
Cape  Colony. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  trith  Foreign  Countries  and 
BritiBh  Poaseasions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Blue-book  on  Native  Aflkira.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

Tbe  variona  Bine-books  and  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Cape  and  South  Africa 
generallj-,  published  at  intervals  by  the  Home  Oovemment. 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope  Statistical  Register.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Civil  Service  List,  edited  by  B.  F.  Kilpin.  Annual.  Cape  Town 

Besulta  of  Census  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  1801.  Beport  of  Director 
Cape  Town,  1802. 

ColoniAl  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Financial  Statement  for  1807-08.    Cape  Town,  1807. 

Illoatrated  Official  Handbook.  History,  Productions,  and  Resources  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  South  AfHca.    By  J.  Noble.    London  and  Cape  Town,  1808. 

Pixels  of  the  Archlvea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Journal,  1600-1782.  Bdited  by 
H  C.  V.  Leibbrandt.    Cape  Town,  1807, 

Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments  for  1806.    Cape  Town,  1807. 

Statastieal  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
dom.   Annral.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Andermn  (C.  J.),  Notes  of  Travel  in  South  Africa.  Bdited  by  L.  Lloyd.  8.  London,  1875. 
AigoM  Annual  and  South  AfHcan  Directory  for  1806.    Cape  Town,  1806. 


I  (A.  S.  and  G.  O.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1807. 
(J.),"  "~      ■    '   ^       


Bnfe€  (J.),  Impreasions  of  South  Africa.    London,  1807. 

BrMden  (H.  A.>,  The  Victorian  Era  in  South  AfHca.    London,  1807.  ^  ^     ^ 

CampUU  (C.  T.),  British  South  Africa:  A  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1706-1825.     London,  1807.  ^      ^       ,^^^ 

ChaXmen  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  BriUsh  Colonies.    London.  180S. 

Chtu€  (Hon.  John  Centlivres)  and  Wamot{K,\  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    8.    Loudon,  1870.  ^^    .         ,  .«.4.^™{„nK 

FriUek(J>t.  Gust),  Die  Bingeborenen  Sttd-Afrlka's  ethnographlsch  und  anatomwcb 
beachrieben.    4.    Breslan,  1878. 

fyo«ds(J.  A.),  Oceana.    London,  1886. 

<Jrs»w«Il(W.),  Our  South  Afrtcan  Empire.    2  vols.    London,  1885. 

HoUh  (Dr.  Bmil).  Seven  Tears  in  South  Africa.    London,  1881. 

J^oknsCmi  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1878. 

jr««i#(A.H.),Africa.Vol.n.  South  Africa.    London,  1805.  tsj.*^,  «„d  the  Trans- 

JCMMifr(F.XOnVeit  and  Farm  in  Cape  Colony,  Bechnaualand,  Natal  and  the  irans- 

~M-AS^Jota);  Austral  Africa;  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it.    2  vol..    I^ndon,  1887. 


(JohnX  Life  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    2  vols.    London,  1805. 

JiroU«  (JohnX  The  Cape  and  South  Africa.    Cape  Town,  1878. 
Be€»  (W.  L.X  Life  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B     2  vols.    8.  ^^JJ^on,  1803. 
Hwma^nnaWaniondsandOoldinSouthAfrtcaj    8.    ^J"*'^";i*S:ionv   Natal    the 
sower  m.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  watai,  wio 
Dia«ncn|d  FleMB,  Ac    8.    I^nd<m,1880.  ^ 
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8iatham  (F.  R.).  Blaeks,  Boen,  mod  Brit&rii.    liOBdao.  1881. 
Tkeal  (O.  )C.).  History  of  South  Africa  1486-1873.    5  yoU.    8.    London,  188S-9S. 
TrvUoptf  (Anthony).  Bonth  AMca.    StoIs.    8.    London.  1878. 
Wallace  (R.).  Farming  Indostrfet  of  Cape  Colonr.    8.    London,  1896. 
WOmot  (A.)l  The  Btory  of  th«  Expansion  of  Sonlh  Africa.    2nd  edition.    London, 
ISOT-xBook  of  South  Afriean  Induatries.     Cape  Town,  1892. 

CEHTSAL  AFBICA  ^BRITISH). 

The  boundaries  of  the  British  sphere  of  iuflnence  north  of  the  Zambezi, 
called  British  Central  Africa,  are  thus  defined  by  the  Anglo-Portngueae 
Agreement : — 

On  the  east  by  a  line  starting  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Kyasa  at 
the  point  of  the  parallel  of  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Rovmna  and  M'Sinje, 
following  the  shore  southwards  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  latitude  13^  30'.  sonUi, 
whence  it  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Chiuta,  which  it  follows  ;  thence  it  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Kilwa  or  Chilwa,  which  it  follows  to  its  south -easternmost  point ; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  easternmost  affluent  of  the  River  Ruo,  and  thence 
follows  that  affluent,  and  subsequently  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Ruo  tc 
its  confluence  with  the  River  Shire. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Ruo  and  Shird  the  boundary  will  follow  the 
centre  of  the  channel  of  the  latter  river  to  a  point  just  below  Chiwanga ; 
thence  it  runs  due  westward  until  it  reaches  the  watershed  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Shir^,  and  follows  the  watershed  between  those  rivers,  and 
afterwards  between  the  foimer  river  and  Lake  Kyasa,  until  it  reaches  puallel 
14*  of  south  latitude.  From  thence  it  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
the  point  where  south  latitude  15°  meets  the  River  Aruangwa  or  Luangwa, 
and  follows  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambezi 

On  the  west  the  boundary  follows  the  channel  of  the  Upper  Zambezi, 
from  the  Eatima  Rapids  to  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  territory  of  the 
Barotse  kingdom.  That  territoiy  is  to  remain  within  the  British  sphere ;  its 
limits  to  the  westward,  which  will  constitute  the  boundary  between  the 
British  and  Portuguese  spheres  of  influence,  will  be  decided  by  a  joint  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Commission.  The  provisional  agreement  to  this  effect  with  the 
Portuguese  Government  will  continue  till  July,  1898. 

In  the  early  part  of  1891,  Her  Majesty's  Government  extended  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  Charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com* 
pany,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  British  sphere  north  of  the 
Zambezi,  except  Nyasaland. 

The  area  of  British  Central  Africa  administered  by  the  British  3outh 
Africa  Company  is  about  251,000  square  miles  with  a  native  population 
estimated  at  650,000.  The  European  population  is  over  350,  of  whom  all  but 
32  are  British  subjects.  In  the  lower  region  a  few  Indian  traders  have  begun 
to  settle,  while  on  or  near  Lakes  Kyasa  and  Tanganyika  are  about  40  Arabs, 
dwelling  as  chiefs,  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  or  as  merchants 
of  doubtful  repute.  -  Large  portions  of  territory  are  uninhabited  owing  to  the 
former  slave  raids  of  the  Arabs  and  black  Portaguese.  The  Barotse  oountry 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  is  thick^  populated,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  native  population  is  congregated  chiefly  in  that  portion  of  the 
territory  which  is  more  or  less  under  British  administration.  The  sphere 
under  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  Administration  contains  the  follow- 
ing districts :  Chambezi,  Tanganyika,  Mwern,  and  Luapula.  The  chief  towns 
are :  Fife,  Abercom,  Niamkolo,  Sumbu,  Rhodesia,  and  Fort  Rosebcry.  Settle- 
ments have  been,  or  are  being,  formed  in  the  Tanganyika  district,  on  Lake 
Mweru,  and  on  the  Upper  Luapula  river  near  Bangweolo. 

£epresenkUive  t^  the  British  South  Africa  Ccmpany, — Megor  P.  Forbes. 
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The  British  Central  Africa  Protectomte,  constituted  as  such  on  May  14, 
1891,  ties  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extends 
towards  the  Zambezi.  It  is  administered  under  the  Foregn  Office  bjH.M. 
Commiaaloner,  the  cost  of  administration  being  met  by  a  grant  in  aid  from 
iJie  Imperial  GoTemment  supplemented  by  the  local  revenue.  The  area  of 
the  Protectorate  is  about  88,000  square  miles,  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
in  each  of  which  are  two  or  more  administrative  officials.  In  1897  the  popula- 
tion consisted  of  300  Europeans  (260  British),  263  Indians,  and  844,995 
natives,  the  native  population  being  estimated  from  the  number  of  huts 
according  to  the  collectors*  returns,  three  persons  being  counted  to  each  hut. 
The  chief  town  is  Blantyre,  in  the  Shir^  Highlands,  with  a  population  of 
about  100  Buropeans  and  6,000  natives.  In  the  same  r^on,  or  on  the  Shir^ 
river,  are  Zomba  (the  seat  of  the  Administration),  Chiromo,  Port  Herald, 
Ghikwawa^  Eatunga,  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Lister,  Mpimbi,  Liwonde,  Fort 
Sharpe,  and  other  settlements ;  on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Fort  Johnston,  Fort 
Uagmre,  Livingstonia,  Rifu,  Eotakota,  Bandawe,  Nkata,  Likoma,  Deep  Bay, 
and  Karonga.  The  Shire  province  contains  most  of  the  European  population 
of  the  Protectorate.  Good  roads  are  being  made  in  all  directions,  and  life 
and  property  are  safe.  Six  missionvy  societies  are  at  work.  The  climate, 
though  not  salubrious  for  European  settlers  in  general,  is  healthier  than  the 
ereater  part  of  tropical  Africa.  Within  the  Shir^  province  coffee  planting  has ' 
been  greatly  extended  within  the  last  few  years,  about  2,000  aores  having 
been  cleared  and  planted  in  the  year  1896-97.  The  crop  for  1897  is  ^imated 
at  over  400  tons.  Bice  is  grown  to  perfection,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
recently  introduced,  promises  to  be  suocessful.  Oats  and  barley  thrive  on  the 
uplands,  where  Merino  sheep  and  Natal  ponies  seem  also  likely  to  prosper. 
Tha  trade  ports  are  Port  Herald  and  Chiromo  (Lower  Shii^),  and  Eotakota 
(Lake  Hyasa).  The  trade  for  the  year  ended  March  81,  1896,  was :  Imports, 
82,760/. ;  exports,  19,670/. ;  1897,  imports,  80,054/. ;  exports,  28,299/.  The 
chief  imports  were  cotton  gix>ds  (32,600/.),  machinery,  provisions,  hardware, 
and  agncultuial  implements;  the  chief  exports,  ivory  (6,400/.),  coffee 
(16,400/.). 

The  armed  force  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  to  check  the  slave  trade 
consistsof  acorpsof  185  Sikhs  from  the  Indian  Army,  and  800  native  trained 
troops.  There  are  also  200  district  police.  This  force  has  English  officers 
and  Sikh  and  native  non-commissioned  officers.  An  armament  of  artillery, 
inth  mountain  guns,  has  been  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Government.  There 
is  also  a  naval  force  on  the  rivers  Zambezi  and  Shir^  and  on  Lake  Nyasa, 
consistinr  of  the  five  gunboats  with  English  officers  and  seamen.  There  are 
five  navfU  stations  at  intervals  from  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  to 
Deep  Bay  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Lake  Nyasa. 

Communication  with  the  coast  is  by  H.M.  gunboats  and  by  the  nver 
steamers  of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  Sharrer's  Zambezi  Traffic  Company, 
and  the  African  International  Flotilla  Company.  These  vessels  meet  at  Chinde 
the  ocean-going  steamers  of  various  British,  -German,  and  Portuguese  Com- 
panies. Chinde  is  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
at  this  port  the  Portuguese  Gfovemment  has  granted  a  small  piece  of  land, 
called  the  "British  Concession,"  where  goods  in  transit  for  British  Central 
Africa  may  be  landed  and  re-shipped  free  of  customs  duty,  and  in  addition  a 
large  area  for  residential  purposes  styled  "the  Extra  Concession  " 

There  are  20  post  offices.  A  telegraph  line  through  the  Protectorate  to 
Tanganyika  is  being  constructed  by  ttie  African  Trans-ContinentaJ  Telegrapn 
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Company.     The  line  opened  conneots  Fort  Johnston,  Zomba  and  BUntyn 
witli  1  ete,  Snliabury,  and  Cape  Town. 

JI.M.    Commitmoiier  and  Cirfutul-fren'ral.  —Alfred  Sbarpe,  C.B. 
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EAST  AFBICA  (BEITI8E). 

British  East  Africa  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainland  (induding 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate),  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Foreign  Office,  together  with  the  Islands  of  Zanrihar 
and  Pemba,  still  governed  through  their  Arab  Sultan. 

By  the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of  November  1,  1886,  and  July  I, 
1890,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territoiy  extends  in  a  nortli-west 
direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouUi  of  tne  River  Umba,  going  round 
by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  let  parallel  of  S.  latitude  cuts 
I^e  Victoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  westwaras  on  the  same  parallel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  To  the  north  and  east,  the  British  sphere 
(which  merges  indefinitely  with  the  old  Sudan  Provinces  of  Earpt)  is  bounded, 
according  to  the  Anglo  Italian  agreement  of  1891.  by  the  7uba  river  up  to 
6"  N.  latitude ;  by  that  parallel  as  far  as  36^  E.  longitude ;  and  by  that 
meridian  northwards  as  far  as  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
Italian  sphere  of  influence  and  with  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  E^ypt. 
To^  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  Iwe  of  partition  being 
30*  E.  lon^tude,  northwards  to  the  Nile  Congo  watershed,  which  then  be- 
comes the  frontier  as  far  as  the  northernmost  point  of  that  State  (the  source  of 
the  Mbomu).  North  of  this  the  British  sphere  has  at  present  no  western  delimi- 
tation and  debouches  on  the  independent  Mohammedan  states  of  that  region. 
The  total  area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  almost  all  the  native  chiefs  between  the 
coast  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  with  the  Somali  tribes  occupying  the 
interior  between  the  Juba  and  Tana,  whereby  commercial  access  to  we  Gallt 
country  is  now  opened. 

In  1886  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  delimited,  and  were 
recognised  as  including  a  continuous  strip  of  coast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kipini  on  the  On  River.  Outside  this  tract,  it  was 
^roed  that  Germany  iht^uld  hare  as  a  i^l>«re  (rf  influence  the  cxmntry  Biti«tfching 
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nland  trom  the  river  Rovuma  northwards  to  the  Umba  River ;  England's  sphere 
of  influence  extending  northward  from  the  Umba.  Northwards  of  Kipini  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  retained  several  stations  where  he  had  hitherto  kept  garri- 
8on8»  viz.,  Lamu,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadischo,  Warsheikh.  Of 
these,  however,  the  last  four  were  ceded  to  Italy  on  August  26,  1892,  and  the 
Italian  Government  took  over  their  administration  on  September  26,  1898. 
The  German  East  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in  May 
1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland  (including  the 
customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  Umba  River  on  the 
north,  the  Sultau  of  Zanzibar  being  subseauentljr  paid  the  sum  of  4,000,000 
marks  in  return  for  the  cession  by  mm  of  all  his  rignts  to  and  on  the  coast-line 
which  thus  became  an  integral  p<ut  of  the  German  sphere  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
German  East  Africa.  The  Imperial  British  East  Atrica  Company  acquired  the 
right  to  administer  the  coast  from  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fifty  years,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  pavment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  in  1889  further  acquired  the 
ports  and  islands  (including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Pfttta)  to  the  north  of  the 
Tana.  A  further  settlement  of  territorial  questions  in  1890  conferred  on  England 
the  protectotate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  island  of  Pemba,  and  left  to  British 
influence  the  territory  from  the  Umra,  north  to  the  Juba  River,  including  the 
territory  ol  Witu,  wmch  was  for  a  time  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Bntish 
East  Airica  Company. 

By  the  end  of  1892  tlic  Company  had  occupied  the  country  as  far  as 
Uganda,  and  between  that  and  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the  River  Semliki. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Government  the  Company  retired  from  Uganda  at 
the  end  of  March  1893,  and  on  June  19,  1894,  a  British  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  U^da  proper.  On  July  81,  1898,  the  Company  withdrew 
from  the  administration  of  Witu,  which  was  temporarily  placed  under  the 
admimstiation  of  the  Sultan.  On  June  15,  1896,  a  Britisn  Protectorate  was 
proclaimed  over  the  territories  lying  between  and  not  hitherto  included  within 
the  Protectorates  of  Zanzibar,  Witu  and  Uganda  proper,  and  the  whole  of  this 
remon  has  since  been  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  two  districts 
csSed  respectively,  the  East  Airica  Protectorate,  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
The  former  extends,  roughly  speaking,  some  400  miles  inland,  and  the  latter 
from  that  frontier  to  the  interior  limits  of  the  British  sphere.  On  June  30  the 
Company  evacuated  the  territory  leased  from  the  Sultan,  the  administration 
being  taken  over  by  her  Majesty's  Government. 

THE  EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate,  which  extends  from  the  Umba  to  the  Juba 
river,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda,  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Commissioner  and  Consul-General,  who  is  also  British  agent  at  Zanzibar. 
It  is  divided  for  purposes  of  administration  into  four  provinces,  each  under  a 
sub-commissioner :  (1)  the  Coast  Province  (Seyyidieh),  capital  Mombasa ;  (2) 
Ukamba,  capital  Machakos ;  (8)  Tana-land,  including  Witu,  capital  Lamu  ; 
(4)  Juba-land,  capital  Kismayu.  The  total  popuLition  is  estimated  at 
2,500,000,  includii^  18,500  Asiatics  and  890  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
Mombasa  (24,700)  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Protectorate  and  has  a  fine 
harbour  which  has  been  mucn  improved  by  the  construction  of  jetties  and 
other  works.  It  is  connected  with  Zanzibar  by  a  submarine  cable,  and  with 
Lamu  by  a  teleentph  line  vid  Golbanti  (Tana  River).  The  principal  other  ports 
are  Lamu  and  Kismayu  towards  the  north,  and  Vanga  ana  Takaungu  towards 
the  south.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  towards  Lake  Victoria, 
Uganda.     In  February,  1893,  about  120  miles  were  in  operation 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  year  1896-97  amounted  to  306,191  rupees, 
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and  for  the  provious  year  230,507  rupees.  The  imports  for  the  year  1896-97 
were  valued  at  S,  925, 597  rupees,  and  exports  at  1,172,026  rupees,  and  those 
for  the  year  1895-96  at,  imports  2,653,995  rupees,  exports  1,106,461  rapees. 
Shipping  entered,  1898,  100,602  tons  ;  cleared,  100,388  tons.  On  June  80, 
1892,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  withdrew  his  reseires  under  the  Berlin  Act, 
thereby  placing  all  his  dominions  within  the  Free  Zone.  At  the  mainland 
ports  5  per  cent,  import  duty  is  levied  under  the  Brussels  Act.  The  principal 
exports  are  ivory,  india-rubber,  cattle  and  goats,  grain,  copra,  gum-copal,  hides 
and  horns,  kc.  The  imports  are  Manchester  goods,  Bombftv  cloth,  bnss,  wire, 
beads,  provisions,  &c.  Mangrove-logs  (borities)  for  building  purposes  are  im- 
ported at  Mombasa  from  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Trade  is  at  present  principally 
m  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants  (Banians). 

Trade  is  steadily  increasing,  although  it  has  lately  been  hampered  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Protectorate  by  the  rebellion  of  Mubarak,  which  was, 
however,  successfully  put  down  in  April,  1896,  and  a  hopeful  feeling  now 
prevails.  The  Masai,  who  have  given  some  trouble  to  caravans  in  the 
mterior,  seem  likely,  in  future,  to  respect  the  British  authority.  The  higher 
plateaux  are  largely  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  are  considered  particularly 
favourable  for  ranching  operations. 

Commissioner  and  Consul-OeTiercU, — Sir  Arthur  H.  Hardinge,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 

Sub-Commissioner  at  Mombasa^ — C.  H.  CraufuitL 

THE  UGANDA  PfiOTECTORATK 

In  July,  1896,  this  Protectorate  was  extended  so  as  to  include  in  addition 
to  Uffanda  proper,  Unyoro,  and  other  countries  to  the 'west  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  the  British  sphere  {see  above),  as  well  as  Usoga  to  the  east  The 
Protectorate  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  but  the  iniant  son  of  King 
Mwanga  nonunally  reigns  in  Uganda  proper.  Order  is  maintained  by  mecuis  ot 
a  trained  force  of  Sudanese.  Kegnlar  criminal  courts  have  been  established, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  native  parliament  Roads  have  been  made  since 
the  British  occupation,  but  outside  trade  will  be  impossible  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway,  the  construction  of  which  from  the  coast  was  begnn  in 
the  latter  part  of  1895.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  coffee  is  thought 
likely  to  succeed.  The  natives  show  much  skill  in  iron-working,  pottoy, 
&c.  The  capital  is  Mengo,  close  to  which  is  tlie  British  fort  Kampala.  The 
Commissioner  resides  at  Port  Alice  on  the  Victoria  Kyanza.  Port  Victoria, 
further  east,  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  and  is  140  miles  by  road 
from  Mengo,  and  100  bv  the  lake.  Forts  have  been  established  in  Unyoro 
and  other  districts  on  the  boilers  of  Uganda. 

Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  made  many 
converts,  and  the  adherents  of  the  two  communions  long  fonned  antsgonistic 
factions,  but  their  differences  are  now  composed. 

Commissioner  and  Consul-OenercU, — £.  J.  L^  Berkeley,  C.B. 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE 

Sultan  and  Ooyeminent 

The  Sultan,  or  more  correctly,  the  Seyyid,  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin 
Said,  about  44  years  of  age,  nephew  of  the  late  Sultans  Ali,  Khalifa  and 
Burghash,  sacceeded  to  the  Sultanate  on  the  death  of  Seyyid  Earned  bin 
Thwain  on  August  27,  1896.  He  was  one  of  two  claimants,  and  was 
selected  by  the  British  Government  as  being  the  most  ntting. 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  ao(][uired  by  the  Imams  of  Muscat  at 
various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  1807,  partly  bv  conquest  from  the 
Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.     They  were  held  as  an  appanage  of 
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Mnacat  until  the  death  of  Seyyid  Sud,  when,  on  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession 
arising  between  Seyyid  Thwain,  of  Muscat,  uncle  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar, and  Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar  (both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  domin- 
ions in  Africa  were  made  independent  of  the  present  State,  and  confirmed  under 
Majid  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General 
of  India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzuiar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the 
Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  and  indefinitely  inland, 
from  Warsheikh,  in  8'  N.  lat,  to  Tunghi  Bay,  in  10*  42'  S.  lat,  his  influ- 
ence, however,  being  exercised  but  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  except  along 
a  few  trade  routes.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Sultan's  dominions  were 
gradually  restricted  in  area  between  the  years  1886  and  1890,  until  they 
finally  included  only  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

In  October  1891,  a  regular  Government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar,  of  which 
Sir  L.  Mathews  is  Prime  Minister.  AU  accounts  are  now  kept  in  English 
and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  British  Consul- 
General,  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional  expenditure  can  be  incurred 
without  his  consent  On  February  1,  1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a  free  port, 
but  the  importation  of  spirits,  arms,  powder,  and  mineral  oUs  remains  subject 
to  regulation. 

Area,  Population,  Beligion. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  626  square  miles,  and  Pemba  860 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and  that 
of  the  island  of  Pemba  at  60,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign  population, 
mostly  enga^red  in  trading.  There  are  about  60  Englishmen,  50  Germans, 
a  few  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Boiunanians,  the  two 
latter  nationalities  being  under  British  protection.  There  are  also  about  7,000 
British  Indian  subjects,  through  whose  hands  almost  the  whole  trade  of 
Zanzibar  and  of  East  Africa  passes,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  town  of 
Zanzibar  has  a  population  estimated  at  80,000. 

ifnhRminftHimiMn  ig  the  religion  of  the  country,  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school,  though  many  are  heathen  ; 
while  the  Sultan  and  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of  the  Ibadhi  sect 
There  are  Christian  missions  (Church  of  England,  Wealeyan,  Independent 
and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the  island  and  far  into  the  mainland. 

There  is  a  French  hospital  at  Zanzibar,  attended  by  French  sisters  of 
meicy,  and  a  hospital  at  the  Universities  Mission.  Sir  Tharia  Topan's 
hospital  for  Indians  is  now  completed,  but  is  not  yet  in  use. 

Jiutice. 

Justice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various  'Kazis,' 
with  an  appeal  to  U.  U.  ;  among  Europeans  by  their  consuls  in  all  cases  in 
which  they  are  the  accused  or  defendants.  By  a  declaration  signed  December  1 6, 
1892,  the  Sultan  has  delegated  to  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General  his 
right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  British  subject  is  plaintiff  or  accuser,  and  the 
defendant  or  accused  is  a  Zanzibar  subject  or  the  subject  of  a  non-Chnstian 
state  without  a  treaty.  The  British  Court  has  also  jurisdiction  over  all  slaves 
originally  freed  by  her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consid  General,  but  as  the  legal 
status  01  slavery  was  abolished  on  the  6th  April,  1897,  the  relations  between 
master  and  slave  are  no  longer  recognised  by  the  Tribunals.  Most  of  the  civil 
esses  are  brought  into  the  British  Court,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Bombay  High  Court  To  it  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with 
reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of 
the  Zanzibar  (Prize)  Order  in  Council,  1888. 

*  Finanoe  and  Commerce.  ^  ^    » 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  was  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  *°^  ,*rr^ 
on  produce,  chiefly  cloves.     Under  the  new  arrangement  with  England  >tne 
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Saltan's  privy  purse,  which  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country,  has  been  fixed  at  about  120,000  rupees  annually,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  revenue  will  be  devoted  to  the  charges  for  police,  harbour 
improvements,  and  public  works.  All  the  public  expenditure  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Sultan  and  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General. 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  900  men,  including  police,  under  the 
command  of  General  Raikes. 

In  1895  the  imports  amounted  to  1,29S,646Z.,  and  in  1896  to  1,275,470/., 
and  were  distributed  as  follows :— From  Great  Britain,  118,022/.*  ;  British 
India,  885, 587/. t;  Sultan's  dominions,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  134,831/.t ; 
German  East  Africa,  202,818/.*;  Germany,  64,597/.  f;  America,  90,975/.*  ; 
Holland,  71,811/.*  ;  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Comoro  Islands,  42,021/. f  ; 
British  East  Africa,  45,422/.t ;  Beuadir  Ports,  33,483/.  ;  France,  17,566/.  ; 
other  countries,  69,848/.*  The  exports  in  1895  amounted  to  1,119,841/. ;  and 
in  1896  to  1,158,806/.  In  1896  thechief  exports  were:— Piece-goods,  886,229/.*  ; 
specie,  137,557/.*;  cloves,  102,045/.*;  ivory,  127,109/.*;  rice,  59,738/.t ; 
coppft,  64,802/.*  ;  rubber,  l7,569/.t ;  gum  copal,  16,060/.t ;  hides,  11,306/.*  ; 
tortoiseshell,  8,160/.t ;  Sim-sim,  5,5l9/.t ;  chillies,  5,484/.  ;  hippopotamus 
teeth,  5,285/.*  ;  other  articles,  261, 873/.  t 

In  the  year  1896,  166  vessels  (other  than  coasting  vessels)  entered  the 
port,  amongst  which  were  included : — 59  vessels  of  98,273  tons  British,  60 
vessels  of  88,483  tons  German,  27  vessels  of  49,967  tons  French. 

There  is  a  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  which  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar  is  the  unit ;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  the  coin 
now  universally  current,  though  in  all  business  transactions  the  dollar  is  the 
standard  of  value.  The  dollar  has  a  fixed  value  of  2  rupees  2  annas,  and  the 
rupee  is  worth  47  cents. 

British  Agentand  Consul-  GeriercU.  — Sir  Arthur  H.  Hardinge,  K.C.  M.  G. ,  C.  B. 

CoTuu/.— Basil  Gave,  C.B. 

Judge.— YfAlter  B.  Cracknall,  C.M.G.  Assistant  Judge.—ll.  W.  de 
Sausmarez. 

Vice-C(msuls.—y.  K.  Keatell-Comish,  D.  MacLennan,  H.  C.  C.  Dundas. 

Fiee-Cansul  at  Pemba.—D.  R.  O'SuUivan. 

Books  of  Eeferenoe  oonceming  British  East  Africa. 


Correspondenoe  and  Further  Correspondence  rel&ting  to  Zansibar.    London,  1886-90. 
Correspondence  concerning  the  Abolition  of  the  het^u  Status  of  Slavery  in  Zancibar  and 
Pemba.    London,  1807.    Auti-Slavery  Decree  by  Sultan  of  Zansibar.    Afirica,  No.  1  of 


lb90-91.  Reports  on  the  SUve  Trade  of  the  Bast  Coast  of  AfHca  (Africa,  No.  7),  1887-88 
aud  AfHca,  No.  6  of  1890-01. 

Report  on  the  East  AfHca  Prctectorate  by  Sir  A.  Hardinge.    London,  1807. 

Foreign  Offloe  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Handbook  of  £.  Africa.   Intelligence  Department,  War  Office,  1894. 

Hertslet's  Treaties  and  the  Map  of  Afk-ica,  by  Treaty.    2nd  ed,  Vol.  II.    London,  1897. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

East  Africa  PUot 


Ashe  (Rev.  R.  P.X  Two  Kings  of  Uganda,    ted  ed.    London,  1897. 
Baitmaiui  (Oscar),  Dorch  Masailand  zur  Nilquelle.    8    •«-•     • -' 
Published  by  the  Verein  fUr  Brdkunde.    Leipzic,  1897. 


SautnatM (Oscar),  Dorch  Masailandzur  Nilquelle.    8.    Berlin,  1694.    Die  Insel  Sansibar. 


BdUtffo  (VA  Via«nd  dl  Scoperto  nel  Cnora  dell'  Africa.  II  Qiuba  Bsplorato.  Rome,  1895. 
ChatiUr  (W.  A.),lrhrough  Jungle  and  Desert.    8.    London.    1896. 
ColviUe  (Sir  H.),  The  Land  oftho  Nile  Springs.    London,  1895. 
DeeU  (L.),  Three  Tears  in  Savage  Africa.    London,  1897. 

^teO«ral<l  (W.W.A.X  Travels  In  the  Coastlands  of  British  East  Africa.    London,  1898. 
GregoiTf  (J.  W.X  The  Great  Rift  Valley.    8.    London,  1896. 
Honnel  (Lieut  von).  Discovery  of  Lakes  Rudolf,  dto.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 
JohmtonCEL  H.),  Kilimai^aro.    London,  1885. 

Junker  (W.X  Travels  in  Africa,  1875-78.    London,  1890.    Travels  in  Africa,  188S-80. 
London,  1892. 

KeltU  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895.^  . 
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Lugard  (Gapt  F.  D.X  The  Rise  of  onr  Bast  African  Empire.  2  vols.  London,  1898. 
British  Bast  Africa  and  Uganda.    Loudon,  1802. 

MeDermoU  (P.  L.),  British  East  Africa.    London,  1895. 

MaeDomald  (J.  R.  L.),  Soldiering  and  Surveying  in  British  East  Africa.    London,  1807. 

Meyer  (Hans),  Across  East  African  Glaciers.  (Translation  contains  Bibliography  on  tliis 
lutdect]    &     London,  1801. 

Peten  (Dr.),  New  Light  on  Dark  Africa.  [Narrative  of  the  German  Emin  Fssha  Expedi- 
tion.]   8.    London,  IbOl. 

Portal  (Sir  G.X  Mission  to  Uganda.    London,  1804. 

12m{«s(B.),  Q^sgraphie  UnlverseUe.  VoL  XIIL  Paris,  1888.  (English  Edition,  vols.  z. 
andzlL) 

SeoU^EUiol  (G.  F.),  A  Natnr  in  Mid-Africa.    London,  1806. 

Smith  (A.  Donaldson),  Through  Unknown  Afiican  Countries.    London,  1807. 

StmUey  (H.  M.X  Through  the  Dark  Continent    2  vols.    London,  1878. 

ThowuoH,  (JosephX  To  the  (Central  African  Lakes  and  Back.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Thomtmm  (JosephX  Through  Masai  Land.    London,  1885. 

VamdeUvr  (C.  F.  S.X  Two  Years'  Travel  in  Uganda,  Ac.,  and  on  the  Upper  Nile. 
GtograpkicalJoumaLyol.  IX.  (April,  1897).     London,  lb07. 

WHU  (A.  Silval  The  Development  of  Africa.    London,  1800. 

WUtou  (Rev.  C.  T.)  and  FelMn  (R.  W.X  Uganda'and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  2  voIm. 
London,  1882. 

Tiavels  of  Barton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  and  Junker. 

Gambia^  Ck>ld  Coast,  Lagos.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
MatabelelancL    See  South  Africa  (British). 


MATJBITIUS. 
Constitation  and  Ooyernment. 

The  goyemment  of  the  British  Colony  of  Maaritius,  with  its  dependencies, 
Bodrigoes,  Di^o  Garcia,  and  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  Tested  in  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Kixecntive  Council,  of  which  the  officer  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Procureur-General,  the  Receiver- 
General,  and  the  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of  the  Council  of 
Government  are  ex-officio  members.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Goyemment, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty-seven  members,  ten  being  elected,  eight 
ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  official  councillors 
comprise  the  five  Executive  members,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Protector 
of  Immigrants,  and  the  Surveyor-General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by 
letters  patent  dated  September  16,  1885,  which  introduced  an  elective  element 
into  the  Legislature.  Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now 
elected,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts : — Moka,  Plaines  Wilhems, 
Grand  Port,  Flacq,  Savanne,  Eivifere  Noire,  Pamplemousscs,  Riviere  du 
Rempart ;  and  two  for  Port  Louis. 

Governor  <^  Mauritius. — Sir  Charles  Bruce,  K.C.M.G.  The  Governor  has 
a  salary  of  50,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  IS, 500  rupees  i>er  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  compiises  an  area  of  705  English  square  miles.  The  following 
were  the  numbers  of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1891  : — 


Male 


Total  of  resident  population 
Military  in  Port  Louis  and  elsewhere 
Crews  of  mercantile  shipping 

,  Total  of  population 


206,038 
721 
344 

207,103 


Female 


164,550 

2 

164,552 


Total 


370,588 
721 
346 


371,656 
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The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1896,  wss : — General  popolationi 
115,938 ;  Indian,  259,004 ;  total,  374,942.  Two-thirds  of  the  populatioa 
consists  of  natives  of  African  race,  Chinese,  mixed  races,  and  whites.  The 
number  of  Chinese  was  estimated  at  3,858  on  January  1,  1897.  The  birth- 
rate of  1896  was  30*5  per  1,000,  and  death-rate  41*9.  Immigrants  in  1896, 
802  ;  departures,  1,155.  The  capital  of  the  colony,  Port  Louis,  bad,  with 
its  suburbs,  an  estimated  population  of  55,869  in  1896. 

Accordkig  to  the  census  of  1891  l^ere  were  209,079  Hindoos,  115,438  Koniau 
Catholics,  34,763  Mahometans,  and  7,307  Protestants.  State  aid  ia  granted  to 
both  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholics  receiving  102,520  rupees  in  1896,  and 
the  Protestants  41,116  rupees  ;  the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindoos. 

Primary  education  is  conducted  partly  in  government,  and  partly  in  State- 
aided  schools,  181  in  1896.  The  total  government  expenditure  on  education 
in  1896,  including  the  Royal  College,  was  510,190  rupees.  In  1896  the 
average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  primary  schools  was  18,207,  and  the 
average  attendance  11,026.  At  the  Royal  College  in  1896  the  attendance  was 
209,  and  at  the  Royal  College  schools,  220. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1896  was  22,922 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  36. 

Finance,  Defence,  Commerce. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  five  years  were  : — 


Revenue . 
Expenditure 


1         1892 

1693 

Rupees 
7,473,029 
8,024,484 

Rupees 
8,103,922 
7,872,096 

1884 

1895 

1S90 

Rupees 
8,534,427 
8,587,039 

Rupees 
8,273,622 
8,488,736 

Rupees 
8,849,181 
8,544,736 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1896  were :  customs  dues,  3,069,745 
rupees;  licences  and  permits,  2,411,477  rupees;  railway  traffic,  1,784,011 
rupees. 

The  whole  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  in  1896  was: — Qovemment 
Debenture  Debt,  1,337,8012. ;  Poor  Law  Commission,  1,500Z. 

The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  133.4002.  sterling  and  250,355 
rupees. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  George. 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1897  numbered  959.  The  total 
military  expenditure  for  1896  was  63,906/.,  of  which  20,2502.  was  paid  by 
the  colony. 

The  declared  value  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  (ex- 
clusive of  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Rupees 
15,746,116 
18,899,939 
21,096,011 
20,125,402 
22,980,586 

Rupees 
18,093,181 
22,176,486 
31,228,619 
27,247,635 
33,544,174 

1  The  values  of  imports  aud  exports  sre  declared  by  importers  and  expoi-ters,  both  being 
exclusive  of  chai>ses  and  of  exchange.  They  are  given  in  rupees  at  the  value  of  2«.  per 
iTjDipee.  The  countries  where  the  goods  are  shipped  are  taken  as  the  oonntries  of  origin,  un- 
leiiu  the  goods  themselves  or  the  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  show^  dillerent  origin  in 
whll'*  case  the  country  so  disclosed  hi  declared  in  the  bill  of  entry.   ^OOQlC 
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Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  8,856,229  rapees ;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  394,285  rupees. 

Tlie  exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  unrefined  sugar, 
28,165,731  rupees  in  1896  ;  rum,  250,821  rupees;  vanilla,  120,625  rupees; 
aloe  fibre,  253,326  rupees ;  oil,  coco-nut,  25,937  rupees.  A  large  portion  of 
the  trade  is  with  the  Briti^  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India. 

Tlie  commercial  intercourse  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
sbown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Ketums, 
for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Imports  from  Mauritiasiato  U.  K. 

exports  of  British  Prodnee  to 

Mauritins 


1892 


280,127 
270,316 


1803 

lb04 

260,497 
305,610 

2M,860 
273,603 

1895 

1896 

& 
235,836 

67.602 
306,031 

Tlie  chief  articles  of  import  from  Mauritius  into  the  United  Kingdom  are 
murefined  sugar,  the  value  being  164,568i.  in  1894  ;  54,449/.  in  1895 ;  16,731/. 
in  1896;  drugs,  8,7Sli.  in  1895;  30,589/.  in  1896;  hemp  and  other  fibres, 
21,767^  in  1895;  15,107/.  in  1896  ;  caoutchouc,  1,410/.  in  1896.  The  British 
exports  to  Mauritius  in  1896  consisted  principally  of  cotton  goods,  value 
80,718Z.  ;  eoal,  26,879/.;  machinery,  8,985/.;  iron,  80,163/.;  manure, 
32,906/»  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  11,605/.;  beer  and  ale,  8,416/. 

Shipping  and  OommiinicationB. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1896  consisted  of  66  sailing  vessels  of  8,088 
tons  (net),  and  4  steamen  of  131  tons  ;  total,  70  vessels  of  8,119  tons. 

Tbe  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1895  was  891  of  394,371  tons,  and 
cleared  387  of  388,466  tons. 

The  colony  has  two  lines  of  railways  with  two  branches,  of  a  total  length 
of  105  miles,  the  revenue  from  which  in  1896  was  1,783,399  rupees,  and 
expenditure  1,205,645  rupees. 

Tbere  exists  a  complete  system  of  telegiaphs  throughout  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  and  a  telegraph  cable  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Seychelles  and  thence 
to  Mauritius.  The  number  of  letters,  postcards,  and  newspapers  which 
passed  through  the  post  office  in  1896  was  2,317,486. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  standard  coin  of  Mauritius  is  the  Indian  rupee,  with  its  subdivisions. 
All  flUMOOnts  are  kept  in  rupees. 

The  metric  system  decreed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1871  came 
into  force  in  Maiuritius  on  May  1,  1878. 

Dependencies. 

SKTCUJUJiES. — Population,  according  to  census  of  1891,  16,440  (8,302 
maleB,  8,138  females).  Bevenue  1896,  243,802  rupees  ;  expenditure,  238,177 
mpeea;  imports,  975,079  rupees;  exports,  1,569,912  rupees.  Principal 
exports  :  coco-nut  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoiseshell,  coflee,  and  cacao.  Ships 
entered  1896,  72,  including  10  men-of-war.  There  are  27  schools,  with  2,214 
pupils.  Oxants  in  aid  9,200  rupees.  Administrator:  H.  Cockbum 
Stewart,  C.M.O. 

KoPiuoujof  (under  a  Magistrate). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad.  Population 
(census  1891)  2,068  (1,154  males,  914  females) ;  estimated  population  in  1896, 
2ytf36 ;  revenue,  1896,  9,076  rupees ;  expenditure,  22,9b5  rupees ;  imports 
(18»6),  79,433  rupees ;  exports,  133,467  rupees. 
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Other  dependencies  are  the  St.  Brandon  or  Cargados  Islands,  between 
16'  60'  and  16'  20'  S.  lat,  and  56'  26'  and  59'  41'  E.  long.,  mosUy  sand- 
banks ;  the  Oil  Islands,  including  the  Chagos  Islands,  the  Trois  Fr&res,  or 
Eaele  Islands,  and  the  Gosmoledo  Islands,  between  6'  40'  and  9'  40'  S.  kt., 
and  72'  22'  and  47'  48'  E.  long.  There  are  besides  the  detached  islands  of 
Assumption,  Aldabra,  and  Glorioso,  none  of  them  permanently  uninhabited. 

Die^  Garcia,  the  largest  of  the  Chagos  group,  in  V  S.  kt.,  72'-73'  £. 
long.,  IS  12^  miles  long,  6i  miles  wide,  with  700  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion negro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  50,000  gallons  of  coco-nut  oil 
exported  annually. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  ooncerning  Mauritius. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Reports  on  MauritiaB,  and  on  Seychelles,  Rodrigues,  and  Aldabra,  In  Colonial  Reports 
Annual.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
AnnuaL    London. 

Mauritius  Blue  Book.    Annual. 

Barldy  (F.  A.),  From  the  Tropics  to  the  North  Bea.  [Treats  of  the  Seychelles].  London, 
1897. 

Chalmen  (&.%  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893. 

DeeotUr  (N.)  Gtogiaphie  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  D^pendances.    Mauritius,  1891. 

^itiay  (Adrien  <rX  Renseignements  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  de  I'lle  de  France  Jusqu'4 
I'ann^  1810  indusivement.    Mauritius,  1890. 

FUmifng  (M.),  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France.    8.    London,  1802. 

Martin  (R.  Montgomery),  The  British  Possessions  in  Africa.  Vol.  ir.  History  of  the 
BritUh  Colonies.    8.    London,  1834. 

The  Mauritius  Almanac    Annual.    Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  Ciyll  List.    Annual.    Mauritius. 

UniMvUU  (Le  Baron  d'),  StaUstique  de  rile  Maurice  et  ses  d^pendanoes.  Mauritius,  188«. 


NATAL. 
Constitution  and  Government. 
The  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony 
under  the  British  Crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  A  charter  of  consti- 
tution was  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  1879  j  the 
charter  now  in  force  was  granted  in  1893. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  (Law  No.  14,  1893),  which  came  into  force 
July  20,  1898,  the  legislatiye  authority  resides  in  the  Quoen,  a  LegialatiTe 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  Her  Majesty  ia  represented  by  the 
Governor,  whose  assent  (revocable  within  two  years,  in  manner  prescribed)  is 
required  to  all  bills  before  they  become  law.  The  Governor  appoints  the 
ministers,  and  with  their  advice,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.^ 
He  issues  writs  for  general  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  fixes  the  place  and  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  Assembly.  He  may  also,  by  measa^, 
transmit  the  draft  of  any  bill  to  be  introduced  in  either  house.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  consists  of  eleven  members,  each  of  whom  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  the  colony,  and  must  be 
registered  proprietor  of  real  property  of  the  net  value  of  600i.  Members  hold 
their  seats  for  ten  years,  provision  being  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  five  at 
the  end  of  the  first  five  years.  The  President  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
1  Tlie  first  L^Blative  Council  wu  noujinated  solely  by  the  OoTeroor. 
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The  LegidfttiTe  Aanmbly  consists  of  thirty-aeyen  mexnbeTs  chosen  by  the 
elflctOTB.  Each  Le^sktLye  Assembly  continues  for  four  years,  unless  sooner 
diasolyed.  It  meets  annually  or  oltener,  appoints  its  Speaker,  and  adopts 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Governor)  its  own  standing  rules  and  oiders.  Money 
billa  miLttt  originate  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Legislative  Council  may  accept 
or  reject  but  not  alter  them.  No  money  bill,  however,  for  any  purpose  not 
first  recommended  to  the  Assembly  by  message  of  the  Governor  can  be  passed 
in  the  session  in  which  it  is  proposed.  No  person  can  be  a  member  ^f  the 
Assembly  who  is  not  a  duly  (^ualiued  and  registered  elector.  Members  receive 
an  allowance  of  IZ.  a  day  dunng  the  session. 

Electors  are  qualified  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value 
of  50/.,  by  payment  of  rent  for  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  lOZ.,  or 
(having  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  by  having  an  income  of  962.  per 
annum,  indusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1896),  9,208. 

The  executive  authority  resides  in  a  body  of  not  more  than  six  ministers, 
each  of  whom  must  be,  or  must  within  four  months  become,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  Each  may  sit  or  speak  in  either  house,  but  may 
vote  only  in  that  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Oovemor  of  Natal. — The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson, 
G.C.M.G.  ;  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  H.  Robinson  in  Fiji,  1874 ;  Private 
Secretary  for  New  South  Wales  affairs,  1875  ;  Colonial  Secretary  of  Barbados, 
1877  ;  ^retaiT  to  the  Government  of  Malta,  1888  ;  Lieut -Governor,  1884  ; 
Governor  of  Windward  Islands,  1889.     Appointed  to  Natal,  1893. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  5,0002.  per  annum. 

The  Ministry,  as  constituted  October  4,  1897,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary.— ^r.  Binns. 

AUomey-Oeneral  and  Minister  of  Edtieation, — Mr.  Bale. 

Minister  qf  Public  Works.—iir.  Hime. 

Minister  of  Native  Affairs. — Mr.  Hulett. 

Colonial  Treasurer. — Mr.  Arbuckle. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  20,461  square  miles,  with  a 
seaboard  of  about  200  miles.  But  the  extent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  all  but 
unknown.     The  colony  is  divided  into  26  Magisterial  Districts. 

The  European  population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  (1879  and  1891)  were  :— 


- 

1891 

1879 

Enropeans  . 

Indiuis 

Kaffirs 

Grand  total    . 

46,788 

41,142 

455,983 

22,654 

16,999 

319,934 

543,913 

361,587 

Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban,  July  81,  1891,  25,512  (1895, 
38,877) ;  and  of  Pietermaritzburg,  July  81,  1891,  17,500  (1895,  20,155). 

In  December,  1897,  Zululand  and  British  Amatongaland  were  incorporated 
with  the  colony  of  Natal.  Zululand  has  an  area  of  about  12,500  square 
miles  with  a  population  in  1896  of  about  179,270  natives  and  1,100  whites. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  natives,  but  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  in  1896, 
Qovemment  assistance  has  to  be  bestowed.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
\tfia,  aa\Mitds,  and  cobl  ai^  fouml.    Sidveral  ^Id  mining  com|ianie8  hav«  been 
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at  work,  but  the  reatilt  has  not  been  encouraging.    There  ia  a  main  road 
through  the  torritoiy  with  branch  roads  ;  also  about  87  miloM  of  telegraph  line. 

Inttmotioii. 

There  are  2  Government  high  schools,  4  Government  model  schools,  2 
Government  art  schools,  14  Government  primary  schools,  42  Government- 
aided  schools,  255  Government-aided  farmhouse  schools,  and  a  considerable 
numUbr  of  private  schools  in  the  colonv.  Four  of  the  aided  schools  are 
secondary  hcuooIs  for  girls,  and  one  is  a  home  for  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Government  and 
inspected  schools  was  8,180  (1896);  the  average  daily  attendance  87  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  registers.  At  the  hi^h  schools  there  is  an  average 
duly  attendance  of  233  pupils.  About  2,000  children  attend  private  unaided 
schools,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  200  white  children  are  receiving  no 
education.  About  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in 
the  colony  are  being  educated,  the  number  of  those  receiving  gratuitous  edu- 
cation (1896)  being  819.  The  direct  Government  expenditure  on  schools  for 
1895-96  is  46,000/.  Fees  paid  by  pupils  in  Government  schools  for  1895-96, 
6,7302.  Twenty-five  bursanes  of  the  annual  value  of  20^  each,  tenable  for  three 
years,  are  established  by  the  Government,  and  one  exhibition  of  the  annual 
value  of  150/.,  tenable  for  4  years,  at  a  Universitv  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  145  schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  7,049,  which 
received  in  1895-96  ffrants  in  aid  to  the  amount  of  5,6002.  ;  and  28  schools 
for  the  children  of  Indians,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,842  in  1896,  and 
for  which  a  grant  of  1,8252.  was  voted. 

Finance. 

The  seneral  revenue  and  ezpenditnie  of  the  colony,  ezclaaive  of  loan  funds, 
in  the  last  five  years  ended  June  80,  were  as  follows  :— 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1891-92 
1892-98 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

£ 
1,392,455 
1,069,678 
1,011,017 
1,169,780 
1,457,388 

1,280,964 
1,099,858 
1,082.878 
1,148,098 
1,282,484 

Railway  receipts  and  ordinary  expenditure  are  included  in  the  foregoing 
statement. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1896 '.—Railways,  745,7032.  ;  customs,  265,3692.;  excise, 
19,6122.;  Lmd  sales,  37,5562.;  mails,  45,9492.;  telegraphs,  22,0802. ;  stamps 
and  licences,  28,1232.;  native  hut  tax,  76,8472. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896, 
were :  Railways,  391,0532. ;  public  works,  66,9292. ;  defence,  107,1502.  Total 
loan  expenditure,  282,6522. 

The  Public  Debt  on  June  80,  1896,  was  8,054,8482. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  numbering  490  Europeans,  and  of 
volunteers  1,391,  including  a  volunteer  naval  defence  corps  of  90  men.  The 
cost  of  the  mounted  police  force  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1896  was  57,7662., 
and  the  colony  oontnbuted  39,6292.  to  the  expense  of  the  volunteers  during 
the  same  period.  • 
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Indnftry* 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  2,250,000  aeres  have  been  set  apart  for 
Native  occupation,  7,598,319  acres  have  been  acquired  by  grant  from  the 
Crown  by  Europeans,  1,569,601  acres  have  been  sold  on  deferred  pavments, 
and  abofut  700,000  acres  remain  unalienated  from  the  Crown.  Of  the  total 
area  in  1896  229,893  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  Europeans,  the  leading 
crop  for  export  being  sugar  (produce,  1896,  110,889  cwt ),  though  Urge  quan- 
tities of  maize,  wheat,,  oats,  and  other  cereal  and  green  crops  are  grown. 
Tea-plantinff  has  been  recently  introduced,  2,302  acres  being  under  tea  in 
1896,  the  yield  for  the  year  1896  being  about  793,100  lbs.  Estimated  total 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  I^tives,  533,926. 

Of  live  stock  owned  by  £>iTopeans  in  1896  there  were  242,165  homed 
cattle,  62,878  angora  goats,  786,796  sheep,  and  28,084  horses ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Native  population  in  1896,  there  were  494,402  homed  cattle, 
808,309  goftts,  20,595  sheep,  and  22,872  horses. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Colony,  which  are  of  Urge  extent,  are  now  in  direct 
Gommunieation  with  the  seaport  of  Durban.  The  output  for  the  year  1896 
was  216,106  tons.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Colony  from  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  this  industry  will  be  considerable,  but  they  depend  in 
great  measure  on  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilise  the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  foimd  m  many 
parts  of  the  Colony. 

Commerce. 

'  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  been  as  follows  :^ 


i              Yew 

Imports 

Kxports 

1 

1             1890 
1             1892 
r             1893 
j             1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
4,417,085 
3,165,249 
2,236,738 
2,316,596 
2,469,303 
5,437,863 

£ 
1,379,657 
1,480,606 
1,242,169 
1,197,611 
1,318,502 
1,786,375 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  from,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
exports*  to  Great  Britain. 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1896  were : — 


Imports 


Apparel  and  slops 
Ilaberdashery  .  . 
Flour,  grain  .  . 
Leather  goods,  &c. 
Iron  and  goods 
Cottons  .... 
Woollens  .  .  . 
Machinery  . 
WineSy  spirits,  ales 


1896 


£ 
353,514 
413,716 
527,204 
273,988 
570,218 
132,412 
101,859 
367,870 
165,856 


Exports 


Angora  hair  . 
Hides  and  skins 
Sugar.  .  .  . 
Coal  .... 
Wool.  .  .  . 
Gold,  bar,  kc  . 
Bark  .... 
Spirits  (rum)    . 


1896 


£ 

24,925 

42,780 

22,876 

88,834 

590,605 

102,624 

16,450 

18 
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The  following  is  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal, 
and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  of  domestic  prodnoe  and  manafactores  to 
Natal  for  six  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


£ 

Imports  from  Natal    1,183,428 
Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Natal     2.280,419 


1892 


1898 


1896     I      1896 


£ 
867,954  1 


£ 
700,405 


I 


1,918,028  ,  1,352,047 


£ 

716,745 


1,420,972    1,604,209 


£ 
798,657 

8,184,184 


The  wool  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal  amounted  in  1896  to  the 
value  of  600,8012.;  hides,  43,5782.;  raw  sugar,  17,8662.  in  1894 ;  3,4221.  in 
1895  ;  2,4052.  in  1896  ;  coffee,  22,5842.  in  1896 ;  bark,  28,8712.  ;  skins  and 
furs,  20,7292.  Much  of  the  wool  and  other  articles  are  from  the  neighbouring 
Dutch  Republics,  which  also  take  one-third  of  the  merchandise  imported  into 
Natal. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Natal  in  1896  were  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  542,2852. ;  cottons,  187,2192. ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought, 
464,0522.;  leather,  220,0922.;  machinery,  209,4102.;  woollens,  187,6482.; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  54,5482.;  spirits,  50,4922.;  beer  and  ale,  26,6792.; 
carriages,  118,6382.;  furniture,  61,7662. 

Shipping  and  GommnnicationB. 

In  1896  the  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  consisted  of  18  sailing  TesselB 
of  675  tons,  and  14  steamers  of  2,050  tons  ;  total,  27  vessels  of  2,725  tons. 

In  1896,  740  vessels  of  1,071,196  tons  entered,  and  727  vessels  of  1,063,797 
tons  cleared.  Of  the  former  63  of  7,868  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom 
direct ;  808  of  578,848  tons  from  Cape  Colony,  including  199  of  457,201  tons 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  vessels  cleared,  45  of  62,593  tons  cleared 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  190  of  858,873  tons  for  Cape  Colony. 

There  are  402i  miles  of  railway  open,  all  constructed  and  worked  by  the 
Goyemment.  The  main  line  extends  from  the  Port  of  Durban  to  Pieter- 
maritzbuig,  and  from  thence  to  the  border  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
807  miles  distant  from  the  Port,  with  an  extension,  now  open,  from  the 
border  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  total  distance  by  rail  from  Durban 
to  Johannesburff  being  488  miles,  and  from  Durban  to  Pretoria  511  miles. 
There  are  branch  lines  as  follows : — one  extending  northwards  from  Durban 
to  Verulam,  19]  miles ;  another  from  South  Coast  Junction  to  Isipingo,  6| 
miles ;  and  the  last  but  longest  from  the  main  line  to  Harriamitn  (Orane« 
Free  State)  with  a  mileage  of  59^  miles,  28|  of  which  run  through  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1896  was  6,117,2112.  The  revenue  for  1896  was 
1,186,2182.  ;  expenditure,  421,9892.  The  net  receipts  for  the  year  wer«  equal 
to  112.  98.  Oid.  per  cent,  upon  capital. 

Agent-General  in  LoTidon.  Sir.  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary. — R.  Russell. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  CountrSec  and 
British  PosseMicna.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Colonial  Office  Lilt    AnnnaL    London. 

Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  Edited  by  J.  Noble. 
London,  1893. 

Official  Illustrated  Handbook  and  Railway  Guide  of  the  Colony  of  Natal,  by  J.  Focsytli 
Ingram.    Ix)ndon,  1806.  ' 

Keatu  (A.  H),  Africa,  Vol.  II.  South  Africa,    London,  1805. 
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Natal  Almanack,  Directory  and  Yearly  Register.    Annual.    Pietermaritsbiui^. 

Natal  Blue-book.    Annual.    Pletermaritzbuiig. 

Prteis  of  Information  oonceming  Zululand,  prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
War  Office.    London,  1895. 

R«port  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  Zululand  for  the  year  1896.  By  J.  J.  Garrard. 
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HIOEB  COAST  PEOTEOTOAATE. 

This  important  region  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  between  La^s 
and  Cameroons,  excepting  that  between  the  Forcados  and  Brass  Riyeis,  which 
falls  within  the  Niger  Territories.  On  the  N.W.  the  boundary  between  the 
Protectorate  and  lAgos  Colony  follows  a  line  commencing  on  the  sea-shore  ten 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Benin  River,  and  rons  parallel  to  that  river  until 
it  reaches  the  Lagos  Creek.  Thence  it  follows  the  boimdary  of  the  Benin 
comitiy,  which  is  included  within  the  Protectorate.  TTie  boundary  on  the 
west  between  the  Protectorate  and  that  part  of  the  Nicer  Territories  admin- 
istered by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  follows  the  Forcados  River  up  to  Gana- 
gana,  then  proceeds  N.£.  for  10  miles  and  N.  for  50  miles.  On  the  east  the 
boundary  starts  midway  between  the  Nun  and  Brass  mouths  of  the  Niger, 
and  proceeds  to  Idu  on  the  Oratshi  or  Aegenni  River.  These  boundmes 
are  mbject  to  modification  according  to  local  requirements.  The  boundaiy 
between  the  German  Cameroons  and  l^e  Nieer  Coast  Protectorate  proceeds 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  Estuary  to  the  rapids  of  the  Cross  River  in 
9°  8',  and  thence  to  a  point  to  the  east  of  Yola  on  the  Benue  River.  The 
diatrict  was  placed  under  British  protectorate  by  treaties  made  in  1884. 
In  1891  the  government  was  intrusted  to  an  Imperial  0>mmiB8ioner  and 
Consol-General,  with  administmtive  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  power  of 
imposing  taxation.  Since  then  consular  administration  has  been  established 
and  ooiunlar  courts  constituted.  There  are  two  military  posts,  and  other 
two  are  about  to  be  established  in  the  interior.  No  trustworthy  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  population. 

Fnlly  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  extensive  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants.  Imports  (1894-96),  739,8642.;  exports,  825,098Z.  ;  imports 
(1895-96),  760,9752.;  exports,  844,3882.  Customs  revenue  (1894-95), 
117,4282.;  (1896-96),  151,2442.  Three  fourths  of  the  import  and  half  the 
export  tnule  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
being  with  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  The  chief  products  exported 
axe  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  india-rubber,  ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo, 
gums,  barwood,  hideej,  and  a  little  cacao ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  cloth, 
calico,  hardware,  spirits,  tobacco,  eunpowder,  guns,  rice,  bread,  salt,  pickled 
meat,  matchets,  soap,  pottery,  and  fancy  articles.  The  leading  trade  stations 
in  the  Oil  Rivers  District  are  Old  Calabar  (Duke  Town  and  Cnsek  Town), 
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Qua  Eboe,  Opobo  (town)  and  Azumewi,  Ohumbela,  OgogOf  Ess^ne,  &c. 
(interior  OpoDo)  ;  New  Calabar — including  Degama,  fiakana,  Buguma, 
Okrika,  &c.— Bonny,  Brass,  Warn,  Benin.  At  the  ports  of  the  Protectorate 
in  the  year  1895-96  there  entered  127  British  yessels  of  166,445  tons,  and 
cleared  128  of  167,410  tons. 

The  majority  of  the  merchants  trading  in  the  Protectorate  amalgamated  in 
1889  into  the  African  Association,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  2,000,000?.,  with  power -to  increase  bs  far  as  5,000,000/.  The 
suDscribed  capital  is  stated  as  425,0002. 

Imperial  Commissioner  avid  Consul-Oeneral,  H.  D.  R.  Moot,  C.M.G. 


NIOEB  TEKEITOKIES. 


These  are  governed  bv  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  under  a  charter  issued 
on  July  10, 1886.  Its  capital  of  a  little  over  1,000,000/.  is  fully  subscribed,  and 
it  has  powers  to  increase  indefinitely.  Its  foundation  dates  from  1882,  when 
it  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The  National  African  Company,  Limited, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  these  regions  for  Great  Britain.  This  was  effected 
in  1884-86  by  means  of  about  300  treaties  with  native  States  and  tribes, 
including  the  territories  of  Sokoto  and  Borau.  Since  then  200  farther 
treaties  have  been  made,  completely  filling  up  tne  gaps. 

According  to  the  An^o-French  Agreement  of  August  5,  1890,  the  limit 
between  the  British  and  Trench  spheres  on  the  Niger  is  a  line  from  Say,  on 
the  Niger,  to  Bairawa  on  Lake  Chad,  *  drawn  in  su^  a  manner  as  to  comprise 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Niger  Company  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sokoto,  the  line  to  be  determined  by  Commissioners  to  be  appoint^.'  In 
accordance  with  the  Anglo-German  agreements  of  July  and  August,  1886, 
and  November  15,  1893,  the  limit  between  the  British  and  German  spheres 
of  influence  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  on  the  Gross  River,  **  about  9"*  8' 
of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  marked  '  Rapids '  on  the  English  admiralty 
chart,  to  a  point  on  the  river  Benue  three  miles  below  the  centre  of  the  main 
month  of  the  river  Faro — or  about  30  miles  east  of  Yola — and  thence  to  a  point 
on  Uie  southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  "situated  35  minutes  east  of  the  meridian 
of  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Kuka,"  the  capital  of  Bomu.  This  Anglo-Gennan 
agreement  and  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890  thus  secure  to  British  in- 
fluence the  large  Western  portion  of  the  important  kingdom  of  Bomu.  Total 
area  of  Niger  Territories  and  the  regions  secured  to  the  Company's  influence 
by  the  above  international  agreements  is  estimated  at  500,000  square  miles ; 
population  variously  estimated  from  20,000,000  to  35,000,000. 

T  he  Fulah  empire  of  Sokoto  is  the  most  populous  and  extensive  in  the 
whol  e  of  the  Sudan.  The  king  of  Gando,  in  the  middle  Niger  Valley,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Fulah  chiefs,  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  who 
has  conferred  on  the  Royal  Niger  Company  soverei^  power  throughout  a 
large  part  of  his  dominions,  and  jurisdiction,  civil,  criminal,  and  ila^  over 
non -natives  throughout  the  remainder.  Sokoto  and  Gando  together  cover 
an  area  of  219,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  15,000,000.  The 
em  pire,  which  is  conterminous  on  the  east  with  Bomu,  on  the  west  with  the  . 
Boigtt  and  Mossi  countries,  and  stretches  from  the  Sahara  souMiwards  to  the 
unexplored  regions  beyond  Adamawa,  is  rich  in  agricultural  resources. 
Cotton  is  largely  grown  snd  manufactured,  and  leather  ware  is  exported  in 
exchange  for  Mlt  from  the  Sahara  and  European  ^ods. 

The  Sultan  of  Sokoto  exercises  direct  junsdiction  over  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  dominions,  most  of  whioh  are  ruled  l^tribatary  vassal 
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kings  and  chiefs.  The  Niger  Company  has  forestalled  any  questions  as  to  title 
or  sovereignty  by  making  alternative  treaties  with  these  vassal  kings.  Wumo 
is  the  present  capital  of  the  empire,  on  the  river  Gandi,  population  15,000. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  huge  oentres  of  population  and  busy  market 
towns,  such  as  Gando,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gando  ;  Yola,  capital  of 
Adamawa,  population  12,000  ;  Eano,  85,000 ;  Blda,  90,000  ;  Gerki,  15,000  ; 
Kebbi,  22,000  ;  Yakoba,  50,000  ;  Tessawa,  12,000  ;  Katsena,  7,500  ;  Gurin, 
12,000  ;  Duku,  15,000  }  lUorin,  50,000.  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  domi- 
nant class,  but  paganism  still  previdls  largely  thiQUghout  the  empire. 

BoBon,  which  is  attached  to  the  Company  by  treatv  similar  to  that  with 
Sokoto,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Niger 
to  the  south  of  Gandu  and  north  of  lUorin,  two  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sokoto 
empire.  Boigii,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Bussang,  extends 
westward  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  thus  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Dahomey.  Its  military  power  must  be  considerable,  as  it  has  throughout 
this  centu]^  successfidly  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Fulah  empire.  No 
trustworthy  statistics  of  this  country  are  available.  Both  its  government  and 
people  are  Pagan.  The  Company  maintains  two  military  posts  in  Borgu— 
one  being  at  Leaba,  about  SO  miles  south  of  Boussa,  the  other  at  Fort  Goldie, 
30  miles  south  of  Leaba. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Niger  Territories  is  at  Asaba,  where  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  resides,  and  where  are  also  the  central  prison,  civil 
and  military  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  headquarters  of  the 
company^s  military  force  are  at  Lokoja.  The  other  principal  settlements 
are  at  Akassa  (port  of  entry),  Abo,  Abutshi,  Atani,  Bakundi,  Donga,  Egga, 
Ganagana  (port  of  entry),  Ibi,  Idah,  Leaba,  Loko,  Odeni,  and  Yola,  the 
last  being  only  about  200  miles  from  Lake  Chad.  The  trade  in  these  inland 
territories  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  the  Company  has  been  almost  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  preliminary  w^ork  of  establishing  order  and  putting  down 
slave-raiding.  For  this  purpose  it  maintains  a  force  of  about  1,000  black 
troops — chiefly  Hausas — commanded  by  British  officers  lent  by  the  War 
Office,  and  provided  with  ample  artillery.  The  principal  exports  are  ^ms, 
hides,  indiarubber,  ivory,  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  vegetable  butter,  Dut  a 
great  variety  of  minor  products  are  also  exported.  Considerable  plantations 
of  coffee  and  cocoa  have  been  started,  and  a  botanic  garden  created.  The 
chief  imports  are  cottons,  sUks,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware,  beads, 
tobacco,  and  salt.  Heavy  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the  Company  on 
spirits  and  gunpowder.  The  importation  of  spirits  into  regions  nortn  of 
latitude  V  N.  (stated  to  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Territories)  is  now 
prohibited.  Tobacco  and  salt  are  also  taxed.  All  other  imports  are  free. 
The  revenue  is  principally  raised  by  export  duties. 

The  government  is  conducted  by  the  Council  in  London,  of  which  the 
president  is  Sir  George  Taubmsn  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.,  the  vice-president,  the 
£arl  of  Scarbrough. 
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SOVTH  AFRICA  (BBITISH). 

Under  the  title  of  **  Rhodesia"  is  included  the  whole  of  the  region  lyin£^ 
between  the  north  and  west  of  the  South  African  Bepublic  and  the  22na 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  having  as  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  Portuguese 
and  German  spheres.  The  River  Zambezi  divides  it  into  two  portions,  which 
ma^  be  described  as  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia  (see  Central 
Africa,  British)  respeetively. 

Of  Southern  Rhodesia  the  precise  western  boundary  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement  of  1890  : — 

**  In  South -l^t  Africa,  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  is 
reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded — (1)  To  the  south  by  a  line  commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  and  ascending  the  north  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude.  (2)  To  the 
east  oy  a  line  commencing  at  the  above-named  point,  and  followiiu;  the  20th 
degree  of  east  longitude  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  bv  the  22nd  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  ft  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  to  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section by  the  21st  decree  of  east  longitude  ;  thence  it  follows  that  degree 
northward  to  the  pomt  of  its  intersection  by  the  18th  parallel  of  south 
latitude  ;  it  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  till  It  reaches  the  River  Chobe, 
and  descends  the  centre  of  the  main  cnannel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Zambezi,  where  it  terminates." 

Its  eastern  boundary  is  defined  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement  of  the 
11th  of  June,  1891,  as  follows  :— 

*'  By  a  line  which,  starting  from  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Aroangwa  or  Loangwa,  runs  directly  southwards  as  far  as  the  16th  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  follows  that  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  Slst  degree  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  running  eastward  direct  to  the  point 
where  the  River  Mazoe  is  intersected  bv  the  33rd  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  ;  it  follows  that  degree  soutnward  to  its  intersection  by  the  18**  80' 
parallel  of  souUi  latitude  ;  thenoe  it  follows  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Manica  plateau  southwards  to  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Sabi,  follows  that  channel  to  its  confluence  with  the  Lante,  whence  it  strikes 
direct  to  the  norUi-eastem  point  of  the  frontier  of  the  Soutii  African  Republic, 
and  follows  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Republic,  and  the  frontier  of  Swaziland, 
to  the  River  Maputo. 

*'  It  is  understood  that,  in  tracing  the  frontier  along  the  slone  of  the 
plateau,  no  territory  west  of  longitude  82**  80'  east  of  Greenwich  shall  be  com- 
prised in  the  Portuguese  sphere,  and  no  territory  east  of  longitude  33*'  east  of 
Greenwich  shall  be  comprised  in  the  BritiBh  sphere.  The  line  shall,  however, 
if  necessarjr,  be  deflected  so  as  to  leave  Mutassa  in  the  British  sphere,  and 
Massi-kessi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere." 

In  1888  the  portion  of  the  Southern  region  included  in  Matabeleland  and 
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Mashoiuland  was  dedaied  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  on 
the  29th  of  Octobei,  1889,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  conferring  upon  it  large  powers  of  administration  to  carry  out 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  the  principal  being  to  extend  northwards 
the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Bechuanaland,  to 
encourage  emigration  and  colonization,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  and 
to  develop  and  work  mineral  and  other  concessions. 

The  most  important  parts  of  this  territory  are  Matabeleland  with  an  area 
of  61,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  240,000,  and  Mashona- 
land,  with  an  area  of  80,000  sc^uaTe  miles  and  estiniated  population  of  210,000, 
both  tracts  of  country  being  nch  in  gold  reefs  and  other  minerals,  the  Mas^ona 
pUteaus  being  well  adapted  for  culture  and  European  settlement  The 
Company  has  also  undertaken  the  administration  and  development  of  the 
territories  north  of  the  Zambezi  and  west  of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate. 
The  entire  area  of  its  operations  covers  about  600,000  square  miles. 

In  1890  a  force  of  pioneers,  after  constructing  roads,  &c.,  for  a  distance 
of  400  miles  to  Mount  Hampden,  was  disbanded,  and  allowed  to  peg  off 
auriferous  claims.  Forts  were  erected  at  Tuli,  Victoria,  Charter,  and 
Salisbury.  In  1893  the  power  of  the  Matabele  Chief,  Lo  Bengula,  was  broken, 
and  on  November  4  the  Company's  forces  entered  Bulawayo  without  opposi- 
tion. The  vear  1896,  however,  was  marked  by  risings  of  tribes  in  Mata- 
beleland and  Mashonaland,  which  have  now  been  suppressed. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  has  extended  the  Cape  Government  rail- 
way system  from  Kimberley  to  Yrybuig,  a  distance  of  126  mues,  and  this  section 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Cape  Government  The  line  has  been  continued 
northwards  by  the  Bechuanaknd  Railway  Company  and  the  section  com- 
pletiog  the  extension  to  Buluwayo  is  open  for  traffic.  The  Beira  Railway 
Coinpany  has  been  formed  to  construct  the  railwav  between  Bein  and 
Kasnoniuand,  and  a  total  length  of  118  miles  to  Chimoio  is  now  open. 
The  further  extension  of  this  line  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  (55  miles) 
is  in  hand,  and  was  expected  to  reach  Umtali  before  the  end  of  1897 ; 
thence  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company  will  carry  the  line  to  Salisbury. 
The  Company  has  extended  the  telegraph  system  from  Mafeking  to  Salisbury 
in  Mashonaland,  over  800  miles,  from  Palachwe  to  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury,  and 
from  Salisbury  vid  Umtali  to  Chimoio.  In  the  Bulawayo  district  the  tele- 
graph system  has  been  very  considerably  developed;  the  telephone  is  in 
operation,  and  telephonic  communication  was,  in  tne  autumn  of  1897,  being 
coinpleted  between  Gwelo,  luffwenia,  and  the  Selukwe. 

The  extension  of  the  telegraph  system  from  Salisbury  to  Zomba,  in 
Nyasaland,  and  thence  to  Uganda,  is  in  progress. 

In  Rhodesia  distinct  gold-fields  have  been  discovered,  their  united 
area  bein^  estimated  at  5,250  »][uare  miles.  Other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, silver,  copper,  blende,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and  coal. 

There  are  townships  at  Salisbury  (the  capital  of  Rhodesia),  Victoria, 
Umtali,  Bulawayo,  Gwelo,  Enkeldoom,  and  Melsetter,  and  the  demand  for 
building  sites  is  increasing.  In  Mashonaland  by  March,  1895,  about  5,000 
square  miles  had  been  surveyed :  and  in  Matabeleland  1,070  &rms,  aggre- 
gating 6,400,000  acres,  had  been  pe^d  out  and  registered. 

At  Salisbury,  Bulawayo,  and  Umtali,  there  are  Government  offices, 
banks,  churches,  hotels,  schools,  public  libraries,  and  hospitals;  there  is 
abo  an  ho^ital  at  Gwelo.  Sanitary  boards  have  been  established,  and  good 
government  throughout  the  countiy  provided  for.  Several  newspapera  are 
published  at  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo.  By  the  new  postal  route  fnd 
Bulawayo,  London  and  Salisbury  aro  brought  within  24  days  of  each  other. 
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The  capital  of  the  Company  was  originally  1,000,000^.  ;  in  1893  it  was 
increased  to  2,000,0001.  ;  in  1895,  to  2,500,0002.  ;  and  on  Noyember  6, 1896, 
it  was  reaolved  that  it  should  be  increased  to  8,500,0002.  Rerenne  now 
accmes  from  mining,  trading,  and  professional  licenses,  stand  holdings,  and 
postal  and  telegraph  aenrices. 

Important  administrative  changes,  introducing  several  local  officials  to  he 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  British  Government}  are  in  contemplation. 

Refbrenoibs. 

Reports  of  the  Select  Ck>inniittee  on  the  Inenrsioii  into  the  Bonth  AMcan  RepvibliCjAe., 
with  Bvidence.  London,  1897.— Report  of  Select  Committee  of  tlie  Care  of  Ciood  Hope 
House  of  Asserobly  on  the  Jameson  Bald.    London,  1897. 

Annoal  Report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

Papers  respecting  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  June  11, 1891. 
[Manica  Arbitration.]    London,  1897. 

Aldenon  (CoL),  With  the  Mounted  Infantry  in  Mashonaland,  London,  1807. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland.    8.    Ix»ndon,  189S. 

Brown  (A.  8.  and  G.  G.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

Bryee  (J.),  Impressions  of  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

Decle  (L. ),  Three  Tears  in  Savage  Africa.    London,  1897. 

Foa  (E.X  Du  Cap  an  Lac  Nyasee.    Paris,  1 897. 

Oruwell  (W.  P.),  Geography  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambeci.    8.    London,  1898. 

BerUlet  (Sir  B.l  The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,    2  Ed.    London,  1897. 

f«aii«  (A.  H.),  Africa.    Vol.  11.,  Bontli  Africa.    London,  1896. 

ir«tt{0(J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.  fiEd.  [Containn  Bibliographical  Appendix  of 
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Knight  (B.  F.),  Rhodesia  of  To-day.    London.    1898. 

Lainp  (D.  T.j.  The  Matabele  Rebellion,  1896.    London,  1897. 

Lenard  (A.  G.),  How  we  made  Rhodesia.    London,  1896. 

Lueoi  <C.  K.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  IV.    Oxford,  1897. 

ifa<k«rf(B.P.},  ZambeRia.    London,  1891. 

Plumer  (H.),  An  Irregular  Corps  in  Matabeleland.    London,  1897. 

PoictJl  (R.  S.  S.  Baden),  The  Ifotabele  Campaign,  1896.    London,  1897. 

Purvii  <W.  F.),  and  Biggi  (L.  V.),  South  Africa,  its  People,  Progress,  and  Problems. 
London,  1896. 

Sehult  (Aurel)  and  Bammar  (August),  The  New  Africa.    London,  1897. 

8eU>n$  (F.  C.X  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Bonth-East  Africa.  London,  1898.  BimsUne 
and  Storm  in  Rhodesia.    London,  1896. 

Btatkam  (F.  B 1  South  Africa  as  it  is.    London,  1897. 

Syket  (F.  WA  With  Plumer  in  Matabeleland.    London,  1897. 

Tangye  (B..  L.).  In  New  South  Africa.    London,  1896. 

TA«a;  CG.  MacCall),  South  Africa.    4  Ed.    London,  1897. 

ToU  (S.  J.  du),  Rhodesia  Past  and  Present.    London,  1897. 

WiUoughhy  (Sir  J.  C),  A  Narrative  of  Farther  Excavations  at  Zimbabye  (Mashonal 
8.    London,  1894. 

YF<Iiiu>((Hon.  A.),  Monomotapa:  its  Monuments  and  History.  London,  1896.— Stoxyof 
the  Expansion  of  South  Africa.    London,  1894. 
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ST.  HELEHA. 


<?otw»or.— R  A.  Stemdale  (600/.),  assisted  by  a  council  of  five. 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  ib  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  lalasd, 
the  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  <tf  Africa.  Its  impmtance 
as  a  port  of  call  was  greatly  lessened  bv  the  opening  of  the  overland  route  to 
India,  and  also  by  the  Suez  CanaL  Area,  47  square  miles.  Population  in 
1891,  4,116,  inclusive  of  179  garrison  and  60  shipping.  Births,  1894«  lOS  ; 
deaths,  73  ;  uiarriages,  21.  Emigrants  about  200  anntially  to  the  Cape  and 
United  State**.  Four  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  1  Roman  Oatholic  chapels.  Educa- 
tion, 12  schools,  with  760  pupils ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  Government 
grant  of  428Z.  in  1896, 
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The  following  tables  give  i 

statistics  for  St  Helena 

:- 

- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Beyenue 
Sxpenditure   . 

7,691 
7,445 

8,l57 
7,637 

11,066 
9,778 

9,762 
8,063 

9,161 
8,872 

Exports  1 
ImpcKts  . 

7,863 
30,386 

4,976 
39,193 

5,052 
81,777 

4,314 
33,744 

4,739 
30,950 

1  Indnding  fpaeie:  «,721L  in  189X;  4,0MI.  in  1898;  8,8751.  in  1894;  8,98(M.  in  1896; 
S,998t  in  1890. 

Savings-bank  deposits  16,410/.  in  1896.  Total  estimated  yalne  of  island 
wealth,  200,0001.  Public  debt,  Nil.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1896 
were  4^0212.  ;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  21,233^  The  total  and  British 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  : — 


Tonnago 

1892 

1898 

1894                 1895         '         1890 

Total       .         . 
British   . 

74,161 
68,972 

81,161 
73,418 

87,346          73,888          89,137 
86,262         71,549         87,023 

The  Post  Office  traffic  from  St  Helena  in  1896 :  20,052  letters,  2,526 
books,  papers,  parcels,  and  480  post  cards.  There  are  13  miles  of  telegraph 
wire. 

St  Helena  is  largely  used  as  a  recnxiting  station  for  the  West  African 
Squadron.  Battery  of  Boyal  ArtiBery,  1  company  of  infantry ;  4  heayy 
guns  on  height  over  port 

Colonial  Report    Annoal    London. 

BrwiM^B  H&tOTy  of  8t  ff^J^yi*. 

JRH«  (A.  B.),  West  African  Islands.    8.    London,  1886. 

Marria  (DA  Agricoltnral  Besonrces  of  St.  Helena. 

MOUa^B  Fnysleal  and  Topograpbieal  Description  of  Bt*Hel6na. 

Sierra  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Sokotra.    Somali  Coast    See  Aden. 


TBISTAH  DA  CTnTHA. 

A  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  between  the  Cape  and 
S.  America,  m  37*  6'  S.  lat  12**  1'  W.  Ion.  Until  the  death  of  Napoleon  I. 
they  were  occupied  by  a  nrrison.  Besides  Tristan  da  Cunlia  and  Gough's 
Island,  there  are  Inaccessiole  and  Nightingale  Islands,  the  former  two  and 
the  latter  one  mile  lone,  and  a  nnmber  of  rocks.  The  population  consists 
mainly  of  the  families  of  shipwrecked  sailors  and  wives  from  St.  Helena,  and 
numbered  about  64  in  December,  1896.  There  are  450  head  of  cattle  and 
about  500  sheep  on  the  island,  and  both  beef  and  mutton  are  etcellont.  Pi^s 
and  ffeese  are  plentiful.  Beans,  potatoes,  and  apples  aro  grown.  The  only 
dwellings  are  a  few  cottages  on  one  side  of  the  mountain.  ^  . 
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WEST  AFRICAH  COLONIES. 

These  are  four  in  number,  all  Crown  colonies :  Gold  Coast,  Lagos, 
Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leonr. 

The  CK)ld  Coast  stretches  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
5**  W.  long. ,  and  2"  E.  long.     Oovemor,  (4, 000/. ). 

There  are  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  both  nominated,  with  two 
unofficial  members  in  latter.  Area  estimated  at  15,000  square  miles,  including 
protectorate,  46,600.  Estimated  population,  1,478,882  ;  of  whom  about  150 
are  Europeans.  Chief  towns  :  Accra,  16,267  ;  Elmina,  10,580  ;  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  11,614  ;  Kwitta,  Saltpond,  and  Winneba.  Government  elementary 
schools  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast,  but  education  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  religious  bodies,  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic,  and  German  Missions  ; 
11,296  scholars  ;  Government  contributed  3,400Z.  in  1895-96.  Staple  pro- 
ducts and  exports,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  india-rubber  ;  the  export  of 
valuable  native  woods  ia  increasing.  Gold  found  in  many  parts  and  now 
being  worked.  Telegraphs  512  miles,  including  three  miles  of  cable. 
In  1895-6  a  military  expedition  proceeded  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Kumasi, 
the  capital  of  Ashanti,  the  king  of  which  made  his  submission  to  her 
Majesty's  representative.  The  countrv  has  been  definitely  placed  under  British 
protection  and  there  is  a  British  Resiaent  at  Kumasi 

Lagos,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  pro- 
tectorate extending  along  the  coast  between  2**  and  6°  E.  long.,  and  for  some 
distance  inland.  Governor,  Major  H.  E.  McCuUum,  R.E.,  C.M.G.  (3,500Z.). 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  Area,  including  protectorate, 
1,500  square  miles;  estimated  population,  100,000,  including  about  200 
whites.  Including  Yoruba,  area  20,070  square  miles ;  population,  3,000,000  ; 
Christians,  6,000  ;  Mohammedans,  12,000  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  31  schools ; 
8,371  pupils;  exclusive  of  Mohammedan  schools.  Principal  products  and 
expoi-ts :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal,  cotton,  rubber,  cocoa,  and 
coffee.  Cattle  in  1896,  784  ;  horses,  45  ;  sheep,  1,986  ;  pigs,  2,729.  Chief 
imports  :  spirits,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  hardware.  Trade  mainly  with  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  and  Germany. 

Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1888  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony.  jidministrcUor,  R.  B.  Llewelyn,  C.M.G.  vl»5002.).  Executive 
and  Lemslative  Council  nominated.  2,700 -square  miles,  population,  50,000. 
Area  of  settlement  proper,  69  square  miles ;  population  (1894),  14,978,  in- 
cluding 62  whites,  5,800  Mohammedans,  2,385  Christians  (Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics) ;  5  schools,  with  861  pupils  enrolled ;  Government  grant, 
proportionate  to  results  (1895,  3297.).  In  1895,  219  prisoners  were  tried, 
and  171  convicted.  Chief  town,  Bathurst,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  6,000 
inhabitants.  Chief  products  and  exports :  ground  nuts,  hides,  bees- wax,  rice, 
oatton,  com,  india-rubber. 

Sierra  Leone  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  and  much  a^oining  territory. 
Oovemor,  Colonel  Frederic  Cardew,  C.M.G.  (2,5002.) ;  assisted  hj  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  It  extends  from  the  Scarcies  River  to 
the  nordi,  to  the  border  of  Liberia  in  the  south,  180  miles.  Area,  15,000 
square  miles ;  population,  180,000.  Sierra  Leone  proper  4,000  square  miles  ; 
population  (census,  1891),  74,885,  of  whom  224  are  whites.  Protestants,  40,790 ; 
Catholics,  571  ;  Mohammedans,  7,396  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  In  1896,  85  elemen- 
tary and  6  high  schools,  with  10,500  pupils  ;  Government  grant  in  aid,  872/. 
Fourah  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham.  Chief  town, 
Freetown,  30,033  inhabitants— headquarters  of  U.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa, 
800  men  of  the  West  India  Regiment,  besides  engineer?  and  artillery.    Armed 
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constabulaTy  force  of  670  men  chiefly  for  frontier  defence.  Freetown,  the 
greatest  seaport  in  West  Africa,  is  a  second-class  Imperial  coaling  station, 
with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified  with  several  batteries  of  heavy  guns. 
There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  police  and  petty  debt  courts  in  each  district ; 
offences  in  1896,  2,189.  Chief  products  and  exports:  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
benni  seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india-rubber,  copU,  nides.  Many  skilled 
workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Trade  considerably  diminished  owing  to  activity 
of  the  French  in  their  neighbouring  colonies.  Government  savings  banks 
with  87,322/.  deposited  in  1896.  There  are  good  roads,  and  much  traffic  on  the 
many  lagoons  and  canals.    The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  four  colonies : — 


Jic  venue 


!  Lagos 
G^d  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 

I  Gambia  . 

I  Total 


1802 


£ 

68,421 

183,074 

86,866 

30,977 


869,338 


115,317 

201,783 

92,769 

81,899 


441,768 


1804 


137,017 

218,261 

98,838 

23,798 


18(>5 

£ 

142,049 

230,076 

97,851 

20,561 


477,914    491,637    548,870 


1806 

£ 

179,745 

237,460 

104,998 

26,172 


Leading  item  of  revenue  (1896) :  Customs,  Lagos,  162,5162.  ;  Gold  Coast, 
204,9752.  ;  Siena  Leone,  79,3282.  ;  Gambia,  20,0297. 


Bxpendltore 

1802 

1898 

1894     I      1805 

1 

1806 

Lacos     .... 
Gold  Coast     . 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  .... 

Total     . 

86,513 

158,104 

83,852 

28,740 

101,251 

178,934 

84,691 

38,143 

£               £ 

124,829    144,484 

226,982    265,289 

93,100      96,690 

81,640      28,867 

£ 

168,445 

282,278 

116,188 

25,801 

357,209 

403,019 

476,501    635,330 

592,207 

The  public  debt  of  Sierra  Leone  (1896),  consists  of  a  loan  oriffinally  of 
50,0002.,  of  which  25,0002.  ia  outstanding.     The  others  have  no  public  debt. 


Exports 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1805             1806 

Laoos 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone    . 
Gambia  . 

577,083 
665,064 
420,461 
172,197 

£ 
836,295 
722,107 
898,664 
204,721 

£ 

821,682 
850,343 
426,499 
149,143 

£ 

985,595 

877,804 

452,604 

98,587 

£ 
975,263 
792,111 
449,088 
116,981 

Total. 

1 

1,834,796 

2,161,787  2,247,667 

2,409,640 

2,338,388 

Chief  exports  (1896)  from  Lagos:  palm  kernels,  848,2062.;  palm-oil, 
159,1502.;  rubber,  347,7212.  Gold  Coast :  rubber,  813,8172.;  palm-oil, 
126,8572.;  palm  kernels,  85,3492.;  gold  dust,  86,1862.  Sierra  Leone: 
palm  kernels,  151,8462.  ;  rubber,  79,1962.;  and  kola  nuts,  38,3622.  Gambia 
(1895) :  ground  nuts,  65,8272.  ;  rubber,  18,8792. 
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ImporU 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1806 

Lagos 

Gold  Coast      . 
Sierra  Leone    . 
Gambia   . 

Total. 

£ 
522,041 
597,095 
413,117 
169,973 

£ 
749,027 
718,853 
417,466 
166,509 

£ 
744,561 
812,830 
478,026 
130,849 

£ 

815,815 

931,587 

427,887 

97,899 

£ 
901,476 
910,211 
494,688 
110,824 

1,702,226 

2,051,355 

2,165,765 

2,272,088 

2,416,698 

The  recorded  Talnes  and  quantities  are,  in  general,  those  disclosed  by  involoM  and 
declarations,  but  spirits  are  snuged  and  measured.  At  Gambia  the  cost  of  fredgfat,  in- 
surance, and  packages  is  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  and  the  cost  of  packages  is 
added  to  the  declared  value  of  exports.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those 
shown  by  the  shipping  documents. 


The  chief  imports  (1896)  of  Lagos  were  :  cotton  goods,  350,0002. ;  spirits, 
64,0692.;  tobacco,  16,9222.  Gold  Coast :  cottons,  218,6962.  ;  spirits,  81,7192.  ; 
tobacco,  21,7632.  Sierra  Leone  :  cottons,  175,0682.  ;  spirits,  16,4082.  ;  tobacco, 
20,2422.  Gambia  (1895):  cotton  goods,  15,8482.  ;  spirits,  2,6592.;  tobacco, 
hardware.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1896  from  the  West  African  colonies  amounted  to 
1,909,7092.  ;  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  these 
colonies  amounted  to  1,321,9022. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  West  African 
Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1892        j        1898 

1894 

1895 

1890 

«   [  Lagos 
1      Gold  Coast 
g  '    Sierra  Leone    . 
^   t  Gambia    , 

S      Total 

679,354 
826,910 
800,696 
217,424 

694,840 
830,766 
746,512 
228,706 

685,578 

1,006,058 

962,046 

229,702 

795,052 
1,058,866 
1,021,870 

188,196 

721,508 
1,103,836 
1,076,260 

281,626 

2,524,382 

2,600,824 

2,983,874 

8,068,484 

8,188,229 

S,   [  Lagos 

1        GoldCJoast 

0  Sierra  Leone   . 
M    V  Gambia  . 

1  Totel      . 

606,892 
626,842 
589,671 
161,672 

626,032 
564,662 
674,681 
162,401 

500,196 
695,309 
828,712 
183,817 

570,088 
744,615 
780,697 
160,871 

669,272 
729,096 
805,684 
161,987 

1,773,677 

1,827,666 

2,207,634 

2,246,266 

2,256,089 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Great 
Britain. 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  Annual  Blue  BooIes  of  the  various  Colonies,  and  Beports  thereon. 

The  Colonial  Office  List    Annual. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies.    Annual 

Hierra  Leone.    Report  and  General  Siatigtics  of  Census  of  1891. 

Banbury  (0.  A.  L.),  Siena  Leone ;  or»  The  White  Man's  GniTe.    8.    London,  1888. 

Blffdenm.  W.),  Christaanitv,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    8.    London,  1869, 

Bc^b  (F.),  Through  Fanteejand  and  Coomassie.    8.    London,  187i^  , 
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Xlifo(A.  B.X  West  African  Sketohes.  8.  London.  1881.  Hifltory  of  the  Gold  Coast  of 
West  AfHca.  &  London,  1898.  The  Tornba-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast.  8. 
London,  1891.  The  Bwe-speaklng  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast.  8.  London,  1890.  The 
Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast.  8.  London,  1887.  West  African  Islands.  8. 
London.    1886. 

Bi0ham  (Bishop  E.  G.X  Sierra  Leone  after  a  Hundred  Tears.    8.    London,  1894. 

KingtUf  (Hiss  M.X  West  AfHcan  Sketches.    London,  1897. 

lAteoM  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  Vol.  IIL   8.  London,  1896. 

UuatrwM  iQ,  C).  To  Kumaad  With  Scott    London.  1896. 

Piermm  (A.  T.l  Seven  Tears  in  Siena  Leone.    London,  1897. 

Poole  (T.  E.X  Life,  Scenery  and  Cnstoms  in  Siena  Leone  and  the  Gambia.  2  vols.  12. 
London,  1850. 

FmmO  (R.  S.  BadenX  Tlie  DowniUl  of  Prempeh.    London,  1896. 

BeimdairfiQ,  C),  History  of  the  <3old  Coast  and  Ashante.    Basel,  1895. 

MMJkorpc  (A.  B.  C.)i  History  of  Sieira  Leone.    12.    London,  1881. 

Aib<ftorp«(A.  B.  C),  Geography  of  Sierra  Leone.    12.    London,  1881. 

Zoluland.    See '  Natal. 


AMERICA. 


Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados.    See  West  Indies. 


BEBMTTSAS. 

(?owmor.— Lieut -Qen.  Q.  Disby  Barker,  C.B.  (2,9461.),  assisted  by 
an  Execative  Council  of  6  mexnbers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  tne  Crown,  and  a  repre- 
sentative House  of  Assembly  of  86  members  ;  1,123  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  860 
smaU  islands  (18  to  20  inhabited),  680  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  finom  Kew  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans. 

Area,  20  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Popula- 
tion in  1896,  15,962  (including  6,117  whites) ;  10,627  belong  to  Church  of 
England.  In  1896  528  births  (83  illegitimate),  100  marziafies,  875  deaths. 
Education:  58  schools,  with  1,365  pupils,  23  of  the  schools  receiving 
Government  grants,  1J105Z.  annually.  In  1896  211  persons  summarily 
convicted,  ana  12  sentenced  by  superior  court.  Chief  town  Hamilton,  1,296 
population.    Average  strength  of  Imperial  forces,  1,447. 


- 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1896 

£ 
34,256 
34,717 

Revenue 
Expenditure   . 

£ 
33,955 
31,643 

£ 
34,893 
83,718 

32,475 
34,216 

£ 

37,830 
88,006 

For  1897-98  the  estimated  revenue  is  38,0662.,  and  expenditure  38,089/. 
Chief  sonroo  of  revenue :  customs,  26,7172.  in  1896-97.  Chief  items  of 
expenditure :  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  education.  Contribution 
by  Home  Government,  2,2002.    Public  debt  (1896),  46,6002. 

Savings  bank  deposits,  19,1642. 
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1892 

1803 

£ 
129,069 
327,580 

1894         1         1805         1         1696 

Exports  . 
Imports  . 

£ 
115,455 
329,283 

98,377 
286,047 

£ 
115,918 
305,514 

£ 
108,618 
804,970 

Imports  subject  to  duty,  298,992/.  ;  duty  free,  5,9782.  Imports  from 
Great  Britain,  according  to  tlie  Colonial  Blue  Book,  in  1896,  90,0252.,  and 
exports  to  the  same,  2,8532. 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  countries.  In 
1896  onions  exported,  54,8432.  ;  lily  bulbs,  12,4812.  ;  potatoes,  18,8172. 

The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1897)  of  2  steam  vessels  of  651  tons 
net,  and  28  sailing  vessels  of  5,469  tons  net ;  total  net  tonnaee,  6,120. 

In  1896  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  891,475,  of 
which  838,812  were  British.  There  are  86  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  15  of 
cable.  There  is  also  a  private  telephone  company,  which  hiu  about  240  sub- 
scribers and  upwards  of  700  miles  of  wire  in  line.  A  telegraph  cable  connect- 
ing the  islands  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  successfully  laid  in  July  1890. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  British. 

Rbterbnobs  :  Bermuda  In  ColonUl  Reports.    Annual.  London. 

HHlprin(A.y,  Bermuda  Islands.    8.    PhJladelphia,  1889. 

Newton  (Ifargaret),  Glimpses  of  Life  in  Bermuda  and  the  Tropica.    London,  1897. 

G  AH  ADA. 

(Dominion  op  Canada.) 
Gonstitntion  and  OovemmeiLt. 

As  originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  com- 
posed of  the  liovinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — ^Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March 
1867,  known  as  *The  British  North  America  Act  1867/  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
<  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; '  that  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Governor- 
General  and  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  *  Senate ' 
and  the  *  House  of  Commons.'  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  North-West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
minion; Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
provision.  In  1869  the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- 
West  Territories  was  added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
set  apart  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation of  15th  July,  1870.  On  20th  July,  1871,  the  pro- 
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vince  of  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  Ist  July,  1873,  the  province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  respectively  entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Governor- 
General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  there  are  now  81  senators — namely,  24  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10 
from  New  Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British  Columbia, 
4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories.  Each 
senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  bom  or  naturalised  subject,  and 
reside  in,  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  22,688,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  members,  and  the 
other  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.  On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  the 
Dominion  taken  in  April  1891,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
redistribution  bill  passed  in  1892,  the  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  213  members — 92  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  20  for 
Nova  Scotia,  14  for  New  Brunswick,  7  for  Manitoba,  6  for 
British  Columbia,  6  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  4  for  the 
North- West  Territories. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, with  a  uniform  franchise  for  the  whole  Dominion 
except  in  the  North-West  Territories,  where  every  male  resident, 
for  12  months,  21  years  of  age,  and  not  an  alien  or  Indian,  is 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  a  vote  is  given  to 
every  male  subject  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  being  the  owner., 
tenant,  or  occupier  of  real  property  of  the  actual  value  in  cities 
of  300  dollars,  in  towns  of  200  dollars,  and  elsewhere  of  150 
dollars ;  or  of  the  yearly  value,  wherever  situate,  of  not  less  than 
2  dollars  per  month,  6  dollars  per  quarter,  12  dollars  half-yearly, 
or  20  dollars  per  anniun  ;  or  is  resident  in  any  electoral  district 
with  an  income  from  earnings  or  investments  of  not  less  than 
300  dollars  per  annum ;  or  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  or  any  other 
owner  of  real  property  which  is  of  sufficient  value  to  qualify  both 
father  and  such  son ;  or  is  a  fisherman,  and  owner  of  real  pro- 
perty,  which,  with  boats,  nets,  and  fishing  tackle,  amounts  to 
150  dollars  actual  value.  The  qualifications  for  voting  at  pro- 
vincial elections  vary  in  the  several  provinces.  Voting  is  by 
ballot. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary^  of  4,000 
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dollars  per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars 
per  diem,  up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session  lasting 
longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  with,  in  every 
case,  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses.  The  sum  of 
8  dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem* 
ber,  unless  the  same  is  caused  by  illness.  There  is  the  same 
allowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Governor-General. — ^The  Eight  Honourable  the  £4srl  qf  Aber- 
deen, G.C.M.G.,  born  1847 ;  succeeded  to  the  title  1870  \  RM. 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1881-86;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L:eland,  February  to 
August,  1886.  Appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada,  1893 ; 
assumed  office,  September,  1893. 

The  Governor-General  has  a  salary  of  10,0002.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867,  by  a  Council,  com- 
posed of  18  heads  of  departments. 

Queen* 8  Privy  Council. — The  present  Council  consists  of  the  following 
members : — 

1.  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council. — Rt  Hon.  Sir  WilMd  Lawrier, 
G.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  bom  in  L'Assomption  County,  Province  of  Quebep,  1841 ; 
entered  Parliament  1874 ;  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  1877 ;  Premier  July 
18,  1896. 

2.  Secretaryof  State.— Hon.  R.  W.  Scott,  Senator. 

8.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — Hon.  Sir  R.  J.  Oarlwn^ht,  G.C.M.G. 

4.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-GeneraL — Hon.  David  Mills, 

5.  Minister  of  Marino  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  Sir  L.  H.  Davies,  K,C.M.G. 

6.  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. — Hon.  A.  G.  JBlair. 

7.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence. — Hon.  F.  W.  Borden, 

8.  Minister  of  Finance. — Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding, 

9.  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  W.  Mulock. 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher. 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Works.— Hon.  Joseph  I.  Tarie. 

12.  Minister  of  Interior. — Hon.  Clifford  Sifton. 
18.  Minister  of  Customs. — Hon.  Wm.  Paterson, 

14.  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. — Hon.  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  LolUnUre, 
K.C.M.G. 

16.— Without  Portfolio.— Hon.  R.  R.  Dobell  iKoii.  C.  A.  Geoffrion. 
Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  b^^  statute,  of  7,000  dollars,  or 
1,400^.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognised  Prime  Minister,  who  has 
8,000  dollars,  or  1,6002.  and  the  Ministers  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue, 
who  have  each  6,000  dollars  a  year.  The  body  of  ministers  is  officially  known 
as  the  *  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.* 
Provincial  Govehnmbnt. 

The  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parlia- 
ment and  administration,  with  a  Lieatenant-Goremor  at  the  head  of  the 
executive.  They  have  fiill  powers  to  regulate  their  own  looal  affiurs  and 
dinKwe  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  are 
appomted  by  the  Governor-General.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have  each  two 
chambers  (a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a  responsi- 
ble Ministry.     In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
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Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly) 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova 
Scotia  number  21,  and  Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  are — Prince  Edward  Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  38,  New  Brunswick 
41,  Quebec  73,  Ontario  94,  Manitoba  40,  British  Columbia,  38 ;  and  the 
North- West  Territories,  26.  The  North- West  Territories  are  presided  over 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Executive 
Council  consists  (since  October  1,  1897)  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  4 
members  elected,  as  such,  by  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  wss  estimated  at  240,000  ;  it 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

PopnlatioQ 

Year 

Fopalation 

1825 
1851 
1861 

581,920 
1,842,265 
3,090,561 

1871 
1881 
1891 

3,635,024 
4,324,810 
4,833,239 

In  1896  the  estimated  population  was  5,125,436.  The  following  are  the 
areas  of  the  provinces  in  1896  with  the  population  at  the  censuses  of  1881  and 
1891  :— 


Province 


<j^«.«.  I     Total  Total 

vS^  I   Popula-      Popula- 
*"*•     I  tion,  1881 '  tion,  1891 


Prince  Edward  Island  .  i 
I    NovaSoitia  .  .  i 

I    New  Bmnswiok 

Quebec  .... 

Ontario  .... 

Manitoba 

British  Colambia  . 
I    Territoriea  and   Arctic 


Total 


2,000 
20,650 
28,100 
844,050 
810,650 
64,066 
882,800 

2,254,931 


108,891 

440,572 

821,233 

1,359,027 

1,926,922 

62,260 

49,459 

56,446 


3,315,647     4,324,810    4,833,239 


109,078 

450,996 

821,263 

1,488.635 

2,114,821 

152,506 

98,173 

98,967 


Density 
per  sq. 
I    mile 
I  _1891_ 

54'5 
21-9 
111 

4  3 

9*6 

2-4 

0-3 


0-04  — 


Increase 

Increase 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1871-81 

1881-91    , 

15-8 

0-17 

13-6 

2-28 

12-4 

0  00 

140 

9-58 

18-6 

9-78 

247-2 

144-95 

36-4 

98-49 

- 

75 '33 

18-97 

11-76 

To  the  above  area  should  be  added  140,786  square  miles  for  lakes,  rivers* 
kc.,  giving  a  total  area  of  3,456,383  square  miles. 

In  1891  there  were  2,460,471  males  and  2,372,768  females. 

A  portion  of  the  North- Western  Territories  was  in  1882  divided  into  four 
districts— Assiniboia,  89,535  square  miles  ;  Saskatchewan,  107,092  sq.  m.  ; 
Alberta,  106, 100  sq.  m.  ;  and  Atnabasca,  104,500  sq.  m.  By  the  census  of  the 
first  three  districts  taken  in  1891,  there  was  found  to  be  a  total  population 
of  66,799.  The  district  of  Keewatin,  stretching  along  the  west  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay,  was  created  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and  erected  into  a 
separate  government  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba ;  a  portion 
of  Manitoba  was  added  in  October  1883,  and  it  has  now  an  area  of  about 
282,000  squaare  miles.  By  Order  in  Council  of  October  2, 1896,  the  remaining 
jiortions  of  the  N.W.  Territories  were  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ungava, 
Franklin,  Mackenzie,  and  Yukon. 

Eigh^-siz  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  consisted,  at  the 
census  of  1891,  ofnativesofBritwh  North  America.  These  numbered  4,185,877, 
of  whom  1,708,702  were  natives  of  Ontario  ;  1,406,514  of  Quebec  ;  428,890 
of  Nova  Scotia;  299,154  of  New  Brunswick ;  108,017  of  Manitoba;  66,851 
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of  British  Columbia  ;  102,652  natives  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  and  80,097 
of  the  Territories.  Of  those  born  out  of  the  country,  the  most  numerous,  at 
the  census  of  1891,  were  475,456  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  18,776  were 
bom  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  making  490,282  British  bom — 80,915  were 
bom  in  the  United  States,  27,752  in  Germany,  9,222  in  Russia,  7,827  in 
Scandinavia,  5,381  in  France,  2,964  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  9,129  in 
China,  and  18,940  in  other  countries.  English-speaking  persons  numbered 
8,428,265,  and  French-speaking,  1,404,974.  According  to  an  official  report 
for  1895,  there  were  102,275  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date. 

The  census  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  was  as 
follows  in  1891  :— 


Ontario 


fToronto  181,220 
I  Hamilton  48,980 
I  Ottawa  44,154 
^London     81,977 


British  Columbia 


<^^  ■    •  {S^ 

Nova  Scotia    .      Halifax 
New  Brunswick     St.  John 
Manitoba  Winnipeg 

/Victoria       16,841 
'    \  Vancouver  13,686 


216,650 
63,090 
88,556 
39,179 
25,642 


There  are  no  vital  statistics  collected  for  the  Dominion ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the  population. 
The  death  rate  per  1,000  was  as  follows  in  1891  in  the  towns  named : — 
Montreal,  2811;  Toronto,  15*61;  Quebec,  41*11;  Hamilton,  16*23; 
Halifax,  20*51  ;  Ottawa,  21*85  ;  St.  John,  N.B.,  19*75  ;  Winnipeg,  14*66 ; 
Victoria,  B.C.,  19*35. 

As  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  tmstworthy  figures,  no  returns 
concerning  emigration  and  immigration  are  now  published.  A  tax  of  50 
dollars  a  head  is  levied  on  all  Chinamen  lauding  at  Vancouver,  but  the  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants  is  largely  on  the  increase. 


Religion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  govemed  by  twenty  bishops,  witii  about  1,000  clergy  ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  one  cardinal,  seven  archbishops,  twen^-three 
bishops,  and  about  1,500  clergy ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Osnaday 
with  about  1,000  ministers — formed  in  1875  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  dis- 
tinct bodies — by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  2,858  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,700  and 
the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more  divinity 
schools.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the  Dominion  was 
as  follows  at  the  census  of  April  6,  1891  : — 


Roman  Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists    . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


1,992,017 
755,826 
646,059 
847,765 
808,839 
68,982 

1  Including  Pugans. 


Congregationalists  . 
Miscellaneous  creeds. 
No  creed  stated 


Total 


.  28,157 
.  106,739 
.     1 89,855 

4,833,289 


The  following  shows  the  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in   the 
several  provinces  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : —  r^  i 
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Frorlnee 

BMua 
CathoUc 

Chnrahof 
BngUnd 

Fmby* 
t«riAn 

Methodist 

Baptirt 

Ontario 

868,300 

885,999 

458,147 

654,088 

106,047  1 

Qaebec 

1,291,709 

75,472 

52,678 

89,544 

7,991  , 

Nova  Scotia 

122,452 

64,410 

108,952 

54,195 

88,122 

New  Brniiswick  . 

115,961 

48,095 

40,689 

85,504 

79,649 

Manitoba   . 

20,571 

30,852 

39,001 

28,487 

16,112 

British  Columbia 

20,848 

28,619 

15,284 

14,298 

8,098 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

47,887 

6,646 

38,072 

18,596 

6,265 

The  Territories    . 

14,344 

15,966 

12,558 

8,158 

1,555 

Instraotion. 

AU  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have  one  or  more  universities,  and 
several  colleges  which  pre^re  for  university  decrees.  There  are  in  all  about 
16  degree-granting  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  witn  about  24  colleges,  includins 
denominational,  medical,  and  other  special  institutions.  From  special  official 
statistics  of  these  institutions  it  may  be  estimated  that  they  are  attended 
by  about  18,000  students,  and  their  total  annual  expenditure  is  upwards  of 
700,000  dollars,  while  the  estimated  value  of  their  endowments,  buildings, 
land,  kc,  is  over  16,000,000  doUars. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  some  information  respectiziff  the  public,  high, 
and  superior  schools  in  the  Dominion,  the  pupils  attending  them  and  the 
amount  expended  for  education : — 


Tear  Ended 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Bzpendi- 

Ontario       .       . 
Qoebee 

KovaSeotia 
New  Brantwick . 
Manitoba     .       . 
British  Columbia 
P.  B.  Island 
Hie  Territories  . 

Deo.  81,  1805 
June  SO,  1896 
Oct  81,  1896 
Bee.  81,  1896 
Dec  81,  1896 
June  SO,  1896 
June  80, 1896 
Jane  80, 1896 

6,809 

6,908 

2,806 

1,785 

1,082 

220 

670 

866 

9.697 

9,960 

2,494 

11802 

1,156 

848 

609 

488 

518,n4 
808,619 
108,162 
62,848 
87,987 
14,460 
22,188 
12,796 

DollaiB 
4,197,192 
1,668,217 
818,835 
461,788 
810,912 
284,SS5 
158,898 
274,648 

Total 

- 

18,440 

26,41 

1,076,724 

8,609,265 

The  number  of  public  schools  included  in  the  table  was  17,272,  with 
20,832  teachers  and  1,017,088  pupils,  their  average  attendance  being  688,000. 
If  the  number  of  those  attending  the  universities  and  private  schools 
were  added  to  the  above  figures,  the  total  number  of  pupils  would  be  con- 
siderably over  one  million.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  and 
high  schools,  including  Grovemment  grants,  was  over  10,000,000  doUars.  The 
supervision  of  education  ia  under  the  control  of  the  Governments  of  the 
seversl  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but  are  all  based  on 
the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  Government 
grants  andflocal  taxation  in  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent.  Government  grant 
and  70  per  cent,  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia  and  the  North-West 
Territories  the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  Government.     Education  is 
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more  or  leas  compulsory  in  all  tha  povinoes,  but  the  law  is  not  yery  strictly 
enforced.  In  Ontario,  Qaebec,  ana  the  North- West  Territories  &ere  are 
separate  schools  for  Ronutn  OatJiolics ;  in  the  other  proyinoes  the  sdiools  are 
nnsectarian.  Separate  schools  in  Manitoba  were  alx>l]shed  by  a  Proyindal 
Act  passed  in  1890. 

Jnftioe  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Gonrt  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil,  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  and  thronghont  Canada.  There  is  also  an  ezeheqoer  court, 
which  is  also  a  colonial  court  of  admiralty,  with  powers  as  provided  in  the 
Imperial  ''Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  1890."  There  is  a  Superior 
Court  in  each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of 
the  provinces  ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  Uie 
Provincial  Governments. 

In  1896,  7,395  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences ;  of  these 
5,204  were  convicted,  6  being  sentenced  to  death,  534  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  32,074 
were  summarily  convicted,  27,334  of  these  with  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under 
three  different  headings — ^namely,  first,  'Consolidated  Fund,'  comprising 
the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure;  secondly, 
'  Loans '  in  revenue,  and  '  Redemption '  with  '  Premiums  and  Discounts '  in 
expenditure;  and  thirdly,  'Open  Accounts.'  The  headings  'Loans'  and 
'  Redemption '  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Government  Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  deposit  forming  part  of  the 
floating  or  unfdnded  debt  of  the  country.  Under  the  head  of  'Open 
Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust  funds.  Province  accounts,  and 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  Consolidated  Fund,  for  five  years  have 
been : — 


Year 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 


I 


Revenue 

BxpeDditore 

Dollars 

Dollars 

38,168,609 

86,814,053 

86,874,693 

37,585,026 

33,978,129 

38,182,005 

36,618,591 

36,949,142 

37,829,778 

38,349,760 

The  total  actual  receipts   and  expenditure,  under  these  three  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1897  : — 
Receipts. 


Consolidated  Fund 

Loans  . 

Open  Accounts    . 

Total      . 


Dollars 

37,829.778 

5,220,977 

63,460,347 

106,511,102 


Expenditure. 

Dollars 
Consolidated  Fund       .      38,349,760 
Redemption  .  692,594 

Open  Accounts    .  67,468,748 


Total 


The  actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches    of  ex 
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under  the  division  called  ConBolidated  Fond  were  as  follows  in  the  financial 
year  ending  June  80,  1897  :-- 


BSTBHTTS 


DoUan 

CostooiB 

19,478,247 

Ezdae 

9,170,879 

Lands 

172,514 

PubUcWorka      .        . 

8,587,166 

Post  Office  . 

8,202,988 

Fees,  Fines,  and  Forfei- 

tores  (indnding  Sei- 

zures) 

144,860 

Militia 

23,840 

Weights  and  Measures  . 

36,778 

Premium,  Disoount,and 

Exchange. 

84.854 

Interest  on  Investments 

1,448,004 

Fisheries 

98,884 

Penitentiaries 

83,808 

Superannuation    . 

59,218 

Dominion  Steamers  and 

Lighthouse  and  Coast 

Service 

12,757 

Mariners'  Fund 

54,294 

Steamboat  Inspection  . 

25,034 

Various 

201,208 

Total 


37,829,778 


EZFEKDITITBS. 

DOUan 

Interest  on  Pnhlie  Debt  10,645,668 

Charges  for  debt  .  196,220 

SinkmgFund  2,101,814 

Subsidies  to  Provinces  .  4,288,059 
L^islation   and    Civil 

Government             .  2,558,620 

PubUc  Works               .  1,468,719 

Penitentiaries       .        .  409,598 

Admimstration  of  Justice  774, 761 

Geological  Survey,  &c.  67,000 
Arts,  Agriculture,  and 

Statistics  .  224,890 
Ocean  and  River  Steam 

Service  k  MailSubsidies  787, 070 

Militia  and  Defence  1,667,588 

Mounted  Police  N.  W.  T.  526, 1 62 

Pensions,  &c                .  90,882 

Lighthouses,  &c.           .  445,748 

Fisheries      .        .  448,587 

Indians  (Leg.  Grants)  .  908,064 

Immigration,  &c.          .  127,488 

Charges  on  Bevenue  10,196,732 

Gov.  ofN.  W.  Ter.      .  820,586 

Miscellaneous       .  210,114 


Total  88,849,760 


The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  the  intetest  of  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the  expenditure, 
was  as  foUows  on  July  1, 1897  :— 

DoUan 
Without  Interest 23,082.648 


At  2i  per  cent 
8 

4 
5 
6 


4,866,667 

52,525,499 

79,674,046 

144,208.596 

26,914,412 

1,258,263 

882,630,131 


Total  Debt 

Theie  are  asseto  whicb   make  the  net  debt  261,538,596  dollars, 
following  shows  the  gross  and  net  debts  in  five  years  : — 

OroBs  Net 


The 


DoUais 

1893 

800,054,525 

1894 

808,348,024 

1895 

318,048,755 

1896 

326,717,537 

1897 

332,530,131 

Dollars 
241,681,040 
246,183,029 
258,074,927 
258,497,438 

261,538,596  GoOqIc 
r2^ 
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The  total  burden  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  101.  7«.  ^P^^ 
head,  and  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  management  Ss.  Zd.  The 
expenditure  on  canals  and  railways  alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to 
over  34  millions  sterling  up  to  1895.  At  the  census  of  1891  it  was  found 
that  the  value  oi  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  of  various 
kinds  was  72  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  97 
millions. 

Provincial  Rkvenuks,  Expenditures,  and  Debts,  1896. 


Provinco 

Revenue 

Exronditnre 

Net  Debt 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ontario 

8,490,672 

8,708,380 

Quebec 

4,827,910 

4,099,707 

18,857,041 

Nova  Scotia 

841,160 

858,198 

2,109,718 

New  Brunswick  . 

698.437 

701,462 

2,374,070      . 

Manitoba    . 

665,858 

768,158 

1 

British  Columbia 

989,765 

1,614,723 

4,088,291 

Prince  Edward  Island . 
Total      . 

278,496 

310,177 

11,286.798 

12,046,490 

26,929,115 

Defence. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  form  a  barrier  between  Central 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  eastern  provinces  and  Western  Canada 
have  neither  natural  barriers  nor  fortifications.  With  the  ezoeptionB  of 
Halifax,  a  small  fort  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  fortifications 
now  approaching  completion  at  Esquimalt  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are 
practically  no  fortifications  in  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Government — the 
strength  of  which  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1871,  to  2,000  men,  forming 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  considered  an  *  Imperial  Station ' — 
Canada  has  a  large  militia  force.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed  in  March 
1868  the  militia  consists  of  all  male  British  subjects  between  18  and  60, 
who  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  four  clastses,  according  to  age  and 
condition,  married  or  single.  The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a 
reserve  force.  The  active  includes  the  land  and  marine  militia,  and  consists 
of  those  who  voluntarily  enlist,  or  of  men  balloted,  or  in  part  of  both.  The 
active  militia  serve  for  three  years.  The  reserve  militia  consLsts  of  the  whole 
of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  not  serving  in  the  active  militia  of 
the  time  being,  with  certain  exemptions.  The  numl^r  of  men  to  be  drilled 
annually  is  limited  to  45,000  and  the  period  of  drill  to  16  dajrs  every  year. 
The  establishment  of  the  active  militia,  June  80.  1896,  amounted  to 
84,814  officers  and  men,  comprising  9  regiments,  1  squadron,  3  troops  of 
cavalry  ;  1  brigade,  15  batteries  of  field  artillery  ;  5  battalions,  9  companies  of 
garrison  artillery  ;  2  companies  of  engineers  ;  and  92  battalions,  6  companies 
of  infantry.  The  permanent  corps,  combined  with  which  are  schools  of  in- 
struction, consist  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  (2  troops),  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery  (3  batteries),  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry  (4  com- 
panies).    The  establishment  is  802  of  all  ranks.     There,  is  aUo  a  Royal 
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Uilitary  Colle^  at  Kingston,  founded  in  1875.  The  Dominion  is  divided 
into  twelve  imlitary  districts,  each  district  being  commanded  by  a  Deputy 
Adjutant-General,  whose  appointment  is  permanent.  A  small-arms  ammoni- 
tion  fiactorj  ia  in  operation  in  Qaebec  There  is  at  present  no  active  marine 
militia,  the  naval  defences  of  the  country  being  tne  care  of  the  Imperial 
anthoritiea.  Accordinf^  to  the  Nav^  List  twelve  ships  are  on  the  North 
America  and  West  India  Stations,  besides  eight  others  on  the  Pacific  Station. 


Produetioii  and  Indnttry. 

AqfritntUwrt. — Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1891,  there  were  28,537,242 
acres  of  improved  land  out  of  60,287,730  acres  of  occupied  land.  Of  the 
improved  lands,  19,904,826  acres  were  nnder  crop,  being  4,792,542  acres 
more  than  were  under  crop  in  1881.  The  acrea^  under  pasture  in  1891  was 
15,284,788  acres,  an  increase  of  8, 899, 226  acres  since  1 881 .  The  acreage  under 
wheat  in  1891  was  2,723,861  acres,  an  increase  of  881,506  acres  in  ten  years. 
The  average  yield  of  1891  per  acre  was  15 '4  bushels,  an  increase  of  1*6 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  yield  of  1881.  There  is  a  central  experimental 
farm  near  Ottawa,  3uid  others  in  several  of  the  provinces.  In  1896  there  were 
195  ranches  in  the  N.-W.  Territories  coverinji;  an  area  of  904,187  acres. 

Forestry. — The  timber  wealth  of  Canada  is  very  large,  and  timbering  one 
of  its  most  important  industries.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,798 
square  miles.  The  forest  woducts  of  1891  were  valued  at  80,071,415  dollars, 
of  which  27,207,547  dollars  were  exported.  The  census  returns  show  an 
aggregate  of  2,045,078,072  cubic  feet  as  the  total  cut  of  the  year.  The  forest 
products  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  amounted  in  value  to 
12,186,806  dollars  out  of  a  total  of  27.175,686  dollars.  The  recently  intro- 
duced wood  pulp  industry  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  yearly  output  having 
already  reached  more  than  150,000  tons,  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  for  home  consumption.  The  Crown  forests  belong  to  the  Provincial 
Governments,  except  in  Manitoba,  the  N.W.  Territories,  and  the  Railway 
Belt  (forty  miles  wide),  in  British  Columbia,  where  they  belong  to  the 
Dominion.  The  rtrceipts  of  the  Governments  amounted  in  1896  to  2,495,552 
dollars  from  an  area  of^79,387  square  miles. 

fUh/Bria. — ^The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1894  was  20,719,578  dollars;  in  1895,  20,199,338  dollars.  The  values  of 
the  principal  catches  in  1895  were:  cod,  3,638,518  dollars;  salmon, 
3,782,718  dollars;  herring,  2,686,515  dollars;  lobsters,  2,267,221  dollars, 
and  mackerel,  745,946  dollars.  In'1895,  according  to  provinces,  the  values 
were:  Nova  Scotia,  6,213,181  dollars;  British  Columbia,  4,423,905 ;  New 
Brunswick,  4,403,158;  Quebec,  1,867,920;  Ontario,  1,570,424;  Prince 
Sdward  Island,  976,837  ;  Manitoba  and  N.W.  Territories,  728,466. 

Mining, — ^Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
and  part  of  the  N.-W.  Territories,  are  thtf  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  was  in  1895,  22,000,000 
dollars ;  in  1896,  22,609,825  dollars.  The  principal  product  is  coal,  of  which 
in  1895,  8,478,344  tons  were  raised,  valued  at  6,739,153  dollars;  in  1896, 
8,748,284  tons,  valued  at  7,226,462  dollars.  Among  the  other  minends 
jvodnced  in  1896  were  gold,  2,780,086  dollars;  nickel,  1,188,990  dollars: 
asbestos,  429,856  dollars ;  petroleum,  1,155,647  dollars  ;  copper,  1,021,960 
dollazs;  silver,  2,149,503  dollars;  lead,  721,159  dollars;  iron  ore,  191,557 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-bearing  area  of  the  N.-W.  Territories 
extends  over  65,000  square  miles.  ^  j 
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Commerce. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  value  ^  of  exports  and  of  importsi 
and  the  total  value  of  imports  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Dominion, 
in  each  of  the  years  named : — 


fear  ended 
June  30 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 

1879 
1889 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Dollars 
71,491,225 
89,189,167 
118,564,352 
117,524,949 
118,638,803 
121,018,852 

DoUais 
81,964,427 
115,224,981 
129,074,268 
123,474,940 
110,781,682 
118,011,508 

Dollars 
80,341,608 
109,673,447 
121,705,030 
113,093,988 
105,252,511 
110,587,480 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  com* 
meroe  of  Canada  in  the  last  two  years  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


Bxportsto 

1895 

1890 

Imports  entered  fo 
Oonsumption 

'         1896 

1896 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols. 

1,060  Dols. 

Great  Britain     . 

61,857 

66,690 

United  States 

54,635 

58,674 

United  States     . 

41,298 

36,421 

Great  Britain 

81,132 

82,980 

West  Indies 

8,725 

2,880 

Germany  . 

4,794 

5,931 

Newfoundland   . 

2,325 

1,782 

Fiance 

2,585 

2,811 

Sooth  America  . 
Germany    . 
No  other  oountr 

1,303 

1,694 

China       . 
Japan 

2,528 

}  2,671 

y  over  a  million 

West  Indies 

4,952 

H  1,896 

Spain  and  Poss 

(Not  in  W.I. 

)         - 

1,226 

•  Other  countries 

each  under  a  million 

^  The  letoms  of  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  tliose  snpplied  in  entries  at  tlie 
Customs,  where  imports  must  be  entered  for  duly  at  their  fldr  market  value  sa  for  home 
consumption  in  the  country  of  purchase.  Quantities  are  ascertained  fix>m  invoices  and  by 
examination,  wines  are  gauged  and  .spirits  tested.  The  country  of  origin  of  imports  is  the 
country  of  purchase  or  whence  shipment  was  made  to  Canada ;  the  country  of  destination 
is  that  to  which  shipment  is  made,  "nras,  Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  Tork  dealers, 
shipped  to  and  entered  in  bond  at  New  York,  snd  thenoe  exported  to  Great  Britain,  would 
appear  only  as  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  only  Canadian  port  where 
transit  trade  is  recorded  is  Montreal,  such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  finom  the 
United  States  and  transhipped  to  other  countries  hy  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit  tnde 
Is  not  Included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Canada.  The  term  "  special  trade,"  in  Canada,  is  applied  to  imports  from  Newfound- 
land which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

The  accuracy  of  tne  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  afTeeted  by  frundolent  misde- 
scription or  undervaluation  by  iiaporteA,  and  by  the  adoptian  of  "si^t  entiles  "  which, 
under  the  Customs  Act,  may  be  passed  when  importers  declare  on  oath  that,  for  want  of 
full  information,  they  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry-  In  such  circumstances  the  goods  may 
be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sum  being  deposited  sufficient,  in  the  collector's  opinion,  to  pay 
the  duty)  delivered  to  the  importer.  A  time  is  fixed  within  which  a  perfoot  entry  should 
be  made,  but  when  this  time  has  elapsed  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  du^,  and 
the  provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  only  approximate,  is  not  correeted.  Statistics  of 
exports  may  be  affected  in  two  ways :  large  quantities  of  goods  are  shipped  at  remote  points 
where  no  officer  is  stationed,  and  the  prescribed  entry  outwards  is  not  nnftequently  neg- 
lected, while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  b7  the  mistake  of  officers  or  of  carriers' 
agents,  that  exports  already  entered  outwards  at  the  inland  i>ort  of  shipment  are  recorded 
also  at  the  point  of  exit  from  Canada. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leadmff  impoics  and  exports 
in  1896:— 


Importo,  1896, 
tat  Home  OoDBamption 

Dollan 

1       Bxporta  of  Canadian 
1             produce,  1896 

Dollars 

Wool,     manafactura 

3 

1  Cheese       . 

13,956,571 

of. 

7.921,141 

,  Homed  cattle    . 

7,079,664 

1  Iron,  steel,  and  nuum 

1  Horses 

2,104,361 

1      fiictaresof 

10,620,718 

Sheep 

2,151,283 

,  Coal  and  Coke  . 

9,223,689 

807,086 

1  Bread-stofis 

1,974,971 

10,408,686 

Cotton  mann&ctures 

4,904,697 

Woodf  and  manufac- 

Tea and  coffee   . 

3,931,404 

tures  of 

27,175,686 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 

6,052,477 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

6,489,954 

Cotton      wool      and 

Peas          .        .         . 

1,131,187 

waste     . 

3,137,448 

Apples 

1,464,445 

Silk,    and    manu&c- 

Hay          ... 

1,976,431 

>       tnres  of. 

2,557,818 

Other        agricultural 

Provisions 

663,263 

products 

3,021,344 

Wool,  raw 

1,215,926 

Codfish      . 

3,082,419 

Wood,  and  manufac- 

Fish of  other  kinds ». 

7,996,346 

tures  of. 

889,867 

Coal. 

3,249,069 

AniTOnlji^  living 

368,989 

Gold-bearing     quartz 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 

and  nuggets,  &c.    . 

1,099,053 

manniactaiee  of 

1,586,324 

Other  minerals  . 

3,711,528 

Spirits  and  wines 

1,289,129 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu- 

Coin and  bullion 

5,226,319 

factures  of     . 

506,946 

All  other  articles       . 

Leather,   and    manu- 

factures of     . 

1,995,075 

Coin  and  Bullion 

207,532 

All  other  articles 

Foreign  produce 

11,098,515 

Total 

110,587,480 

Total 

121,013,852 

More  than  half  the  revenue  of  Canada  is  derived  from  Customs  duties. 
The  following  statement  shows,  for  1896,  the  amount  of  imports  dutiable  and 
duty-free,  and  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports :— 


Natnre  of  Imports 

1       Dutiable 

Free 

Duties 
collected 

Av.  rate 
of  duty 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pood  and  AniioaLi  . 

Raw  materials  for  domestic 

11,046,412 

0,383,983 

2,852,202 

23-87 

fndnstry       .... 
WboUy  or  partially  msnufao- 

4,161,478 

•    16,693,362 

1,043,716 

26-08 

toied  materials  for  mana- 

fitctoxea  and  mecbanical  arts 

11,012,319 

8,807,487 

2,706,179 

24-57 

for  eonsmnpUon  . 

81,490,880 

5,814,674 

9,014,003 

28-62 

LDzwies,  Ac 

8,628,719 

422,006 
38,121,402 

4,53S,624 

52-00 

Totals  .... 

67,289,759 

.20,219,087 

8007 

1  Including  flah-oils,  ftirs  and  skins  offish,  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars : — 


Produce  of  the  Mines  . 
„  „      Fisheries 

,,  „      Forest  . 

Animals  k  their  produce 

Agricultural  produce    . 

Manu&ctures 

Miscellaneous 


1     1880 

1890 

1893 
6,829 

1804 

1896 

1806 

2,877 

4,866 

5,800 

6,982 

8,060 

6,679 

8,462 

8,743 

11,100 

10,692 

11,078 

3,945 

6,880 

6,693 

6,834 

6,617 

17,607 

26,107 

81,786 

81,882 

34,388 

36,508 

22,294 

11,908 

22,060 

17,678 

16,719 

14.084 

16,197 

26,541 

28,462 

27,216 

26,144 

640 

82 

98 

76 

86 

109 

The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  of  1896  was  as  follows  in 
dollars : — 


Montreal 


Importi 
Bxportt 


^2,001,406 


Toronto  ,  Halifitx 


Quebec     ^^Jj^'  '  Ottmwa    j  Victoria 


B.C. 


90,276,400     6,S66,992  |  8,006,629  |  3«660,261  j  l,881,78o     2,78.S851 


48,069,666  ,  4,178,882     6,997,284     6,428,960  ,  4,880,271     8,268,646     2,490,891  I 


The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to 
Great  Britain,  acconling  to  Canadian  returns,  in  1879  and  in  the  last  five  years 
ended  80th  June.     (Conversions  made  at  4'86{.) 


1879 

.     £6,089,744 

1894 

.     12,610,440 

1892 

.     11,290,900 

1896 

.     11,897,998 

1893 

.     12,003,620 

1896 

. 

Canadian  returns  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  do  not  distinguish 
between  British  and  foreiji^  produce.  The  chief  exports  of  domestic  prince 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  last  four  years  were  : — 


Articles 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat   . 

1,369,900 

1,246,490 

1,097,072 

1,166,760 

Wheat  Flour . 

174,880 

166,930 

86,608 

71,460 

Pease     .... 

869,000 

837,250 

243,469 

166,160 

Wood,  and  Manufactures 

of       ...        . 

2,827,600 

2,868,250 

1,825,371 

2,676,260 

Cheese    .... 

2,745,600 

3,172.760 

2,922,022 

2,861,620 

Cattle    .... 

1,621,100 

1,298,010 

1,396,770 

1,400,850 

Sheep     .... 

27,370 

88,510 

257,548 

358,720 

Fish       ...        . 

482,820 

942,570 

851,606 

916,940 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

461,867 

116,960 

840,981 

269,180 

Bacon  and  Hams    . 

402,900 

698,980 

780,481 

898,110 

Skins  and  Furs 

224,900 

268,478 

289,666 

287,040 

Leather,    and    manufac- 

tures of       .        .        . 

162,290 

296,149 

228,788 

860,980 
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The  chief  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain 

were: — 

ArtlelM 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

JB 

£ 

£ 

Iron     and     Steel,     and 

mannfactnres  of  . 

1,618,800 

1,405,320 

951,354 

877,960 

Woollens 

1,982,240 

1,651,830 

1,855,108 

1,424,158 

Cottons. 

713,390 

607,790 

685,770 

689,870 

Silk,  and  mannfactares  of 

460,020 

407,559 

355,471 

889,751 

Wearing     apparel,      all 

kinds. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fancy  ffoods  . 

Flax,    hemp,   and  jute. 

220,070 

219,860 

198,704 

186,890 

and  mannfactores  of   . 

814,685 

278,680 

268,004 

269,878 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  Uie  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
in  1879,  and  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


sh 
1. 

1879 

1892 

1898             1894 

1895 

1      1896 

Imports  into   U.   I 

ftom  Canada  . 
Exports     of    Briti 
int>dace  to  Ganadi 

9,884,286 
5,926,908 

£ 
14,052,010 

6,869,913 

£                £ 
12,945,606  12,506,642 

6,658,402     5,581,518 

£ 
12,798,46 

5,285,27 

£ 
9  16,047,263 

1     5,852,029 

The  chief  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  were  : — 

Articles 

1892 

1803 

5 
} 
i 
5 
6 
3 
5 
0 
4 
4 
2 

1894         1         1895         1         1896 

Wheat     . 
,,      flour     . 

Pease 

Wood  k  timber 
Cheese     . 
Cattle      . 
Fish 

Apples     . 
Bacon  k  Hams 
Skins  &  Furs   . 

£ 

1,448,938 

701,586 

206,280 

351,795 

3,756,981 

2,498,625 

1,576,949 

896,255 

871,117 

734,330 

366,203 

£ 

1,023,90, 

608, 13( 

786,61 

280,51 

3,185,62 

2,575,89 

1,466,00 

849,89 

153,60 

667,31 

403,26 

773,962 

481,005 

166,682 

199,076 

3,492,032 

2,688,946 

1,846,360 

632,684 

317,154 

652,709 

412,509 

5f 

1,0( 

2( 

IJ 

3,i: 

2,3J 

''I 

2' 

61 
4( 

*'         i 
>6,920 

)3,779 
J3,651 
J4,763 
r9,678 
)5,548 
)3,304 
56,208 
?8,158 
36,016 
}7,168 

1,092,372 

816,487 

589,205 

304,049 

4,206,094 

2,589,301 

1,607,899 

650,409 

646,262 

1,061,066 

878,291 

The  chief  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufocl 

tures 

to  Canada  were  :— 

Articles 

1892 

1803         1         1894 

1895 

1896 

Iron,    wrought 
jtnnwrought 
Woollens 
Cottons  . 
Apparel,  &c. 

£ 

1,161,706 

1,418,153 

715,092 

660,576 

£                     £ 

1,284,805        759,865 

1,413,965  1  1,040,063 

753,517  '      642,449 

512,635        381,424 

1 

6 

1,1 

7 
4 

£ 

74,485 
04,444 
00,977 
52,066 

£ 

626,976 

1,171,298 

710,256 

411,718 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  December  31,  1896,  the  registered  shipping  of  Canada,  including 
vessels  for  inland  navigation,  comprised  (according  to  Board  of  Trade 
statistics)  1,744  steamers  of  144,824  tons  net,  and  5,424  sailing  vessels  of 
620,520  tons  net;  total,  7,169  vessels  of  765,844  tons  net.  The  tonnage 
that  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1896  at  Canadian  ports  was  as 
follows : — 


Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sea-going : 

CanadUn 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Inland  Lake : 

Canadian           .... 
United  States    .... 

Total 

Coasting : 

British  and  Canadian 

Foreign 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Tons. 
1,007,964 
2,350,388 
2,477,068 

Tons. 
1,078,818 
2,034,717 
2,456.429 

5.895,860 

3,102,669 
2,220,591 

5,563,464 

2,865,248 
2,223,141 

5,823,260 

18,919,092 
129,924 

5,088,389 

18,290,648 
91.289 

14,049,916 

18,381,887 

26,268,636 

24,088,690 

Internal  Communications. 

Canada'  has  a  system  of  canal,  liver,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles 
in  length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  reach  the  Atiantic  without  breaking 
bulk.  Up  to  1894,  66,900,000  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals  for  construction 
alone.  In  1894  25,842  vessels,  of  4,060,931  tons,  passed  through  the  Cana- 
dian canals,  carrying  142,124  passengers  and  2,942,715  tons  of  freight,  chiefly 
grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length  of 
16,387  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1896,  being  an  increase  of  296  miles 
over  that  of  1895.  The  number  of  miles  in  operation  was  16,270.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  railway  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  mainline  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is 2, 906  miles  in  length. 
By  means  of  this  railway  and  a  line  of  Pacific  steamers  subsidised'  by  the 
Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Montreal  and  Yokohama  have  been 
brought  within  14  days  of  one  another,  and  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to 
Yokohama  is  accomplished  in  less  than  21  days.  Since  1893  a  monthlv 
steam  service  has  also  been  established  between  Australia  and  British 
Columbia,  for  which  the  Dominion  Government  gives  25,0002.  a  year  and  the 
Australian  12,000/.  a  year. 

The  traffic  on  Canadian  railways  in  the  last  two  years  was : — 


Yrs. 

1895 
1896 

MUes 

Passengers 
No. 

Freight 
Tons 

Receipts 
Dollars 

Dollars 

Netproflta 
DoUars 

Capital 

16,977 
16,387 

13,987,580 
14,810,407 

21,624,421 
24,266,825 

46,785,487 
50,645,569 

82,749,669 
36,042,656 

14,036,818 

894,640,659 
899,817.900 

In  1896,  of  the  capital  paid  up,  154,109,975  dollars  represented  Federal 
Government  aid,  and  49,891,460  dollars  aid  from  Provincial  Governments  and 
Municipalities. 
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On  Jane  30,  1896,  there  were  9,103  poet-offioes  in  the  Dominion.  During 
the  year  ended  on  the  foregoing  date  the  nnmber  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-offioe  was  116,028,000,  of  postcards  24,794,800,  of  newspapers,  books, 
kc,  26,588,000  and  of  parcels  824,880.  Newspapers  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication  are  carried  Iree.  Their  number  in  1896  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  70,285,000.  The  letters  and  poetcards  posted  amounted  to  25*89 
ner  head,  and  the  other  articles  to  18*91  per  head.  Bevenue,  4,005,891 
dollars  ;  expenditure,  4,706,888  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  three 
cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  number  of  money 
order  offices  in  Canada  in  1896  was  1,810,  and  of  orders  issued  1,181,152,  their 
Talue  having  been  18,081,860  dollars.  Since  confederation  in  1867  the 
number  of  offices  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  number  of  orders  sent  is 
more  than  twelve  times  as  many. 

There  were  31,785  miles  (2,786  being  Govemment)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Canada  in  1896,  and  68,928  miles  of  wire,  with  2,556  offices,  and  tne  number 
of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  8,945,744.  There  were  in 
1894,  44,000  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  88,600  sets  of  instruments ; 
72,500,000  meaaagea  were  sent.  The  returns  for  1896  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  those  of  1894. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
other  points  in  aU  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.  In  making  payments 
every  hank  is  compelled  if  required  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  in  Dominion 
Govemment  notes,  and  must  nold  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  cash  reserve 
in  Dominion  Government  notes.  In  1896  there  were  87  incorporated  banks 
making  returns  to  the  Government,  with  numerous  branches  all  over  the 
Dominion.     The  following  are  some  particolars  of  the  banks  :— -^  .__ 


1  Tear  ended 
'     JoaeSO 

Capital 
Paidap 

Notes  In 
Circnlation 

Total  on 
Deposit 

Peroentage 

^^*»          ties  to 
Asaete 

1888 

18M 

1888 

1        1804 

1        1806 

1        1896 

1  .. 

Dollan 
60,168,010 
61,612,680 
61,064,814 
62,068,371 
61,800,700 
62,718,748 

DoUara 
80,444,648 
82,614,690 
88,488,418 
81,166,003 
80,807,041 
82,866,074 

Dollars 
128,725,529 
171,157,058 
174,820,991 
181,743,890 
190,916,939 
198,616,049 

Dollars 

166,844,858 
209,862,011 
219,666,666 
221,066,724 
229,794,822 
247,766,150 

Dollars     ' 
244,975,223          67-90 
292,054,017          71 '68 
304,863,680  1        72-17 
307,520,020          7187 
316,586,527          7250 
385,203,890  i        72  89 

Po6t*office  savings-banks  under  charge  of  the  Government  have  been  in 
operation  in  Canada  since  1868  ;  there  are  also  Govemment  savings-banks, 
under  the  management  of  the  Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  In  1896  there  were  755  offices  of  the  former 
and  83  of  the  latter.  In  1896  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  126,442 
depoedtorB  and  28,982,930  dollars  on  deposit.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  transactions  of  the  post-office  and  Govemmeht  savings-banks  for  two 
years  in  dollars : — 


Tear 


1894-1895 
11895-1896 


Balances,  Jnly  1 


43,086,012 
44,450,499 


Cash  Depoaited 
(lud.  Inteiest) 


12,694,527 
13,425,276 


Withdrawals 


11.280,041 
11,076,457 


Balances,  June  SO 


44,460,499 
46,799,318 


The  deposits  in  special  savings-banks  amounted  in  1895  to  13,128,483 
dollars,  and  in  1896  to  14,459,833  dollars.  r"r^r^n]r> 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  Dollar  of  100  cents.  The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  fixed  by  law  as  follows : — The  soverei^  4*8^  dollars;  the  crown 
piece,  1  '2  dollars ;  and  the  half-crown,  the  flonn,  the  shilling,  and  the  six- 
pence at  proportionate  values.  Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  United  States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  with 
its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legal.  Notes  are  issu^  exclusively  by  the 
Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dolkr,  and  25  cents  ;  no  bank  being  allowed 
to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  5  dollars. 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard.  Imperial  pound 
avoirdupois.  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  busheL  By  Act  42  Yict.  cap. 
16,  the  hundrea weight  was  declared  to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000 
pounds  avoirdupois,  as  in  the  United  States. 

High  Oammisnoner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Ortat  Britain. — 
Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G. 

^«cr0tor^.— Joseph  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  oonoeming  Canada 
and  British  North  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anniuil  Reports  of  the  various  Oovemment  Departments,    Ottawa. 

Census  of  Canada,  1891.    Census  Bulletins,  1891.    Ottawa. 

Estimates  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.    AnnoaL    Ottawa. 

Fisheries  Statements.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

General  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  finom  June  80,  1807,  to  July  1,  1885. 
With  Maps.    Ottawa,  1887. 

Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  fior  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Railway  Statistics  of  Canada.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Reports  on  Canadian  Ardiives,  by  Douglas  Brymner,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Report  of  the  Auditor-General  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  SO. 
Annual.    Ottawa. 

Report  on  the  State  of  the  Militia.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Report  on  the  Forest  Wealth  of  Canada,  by  George  Johnson,  F.8.S.  (hon.)  Ottawa, 
1895. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  prepared  by  George  Johnson,  F.S.S.  (hon.),  Oovem- 
ment  Statistician.    Ottawa,  1897. 

Sessional  Papers  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaOway,  1886-87.    Ottawa.  1888. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Annual.    London. 

Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  NoN -Official  Publications. 

Adam  (G.  M.  The  Canadian  North-West :  its  History  and  its  Troubles,  with  the 
Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections.    Toronto,  1885. 

'Baedeker'i  Handbook  for  Canada.    8.     Leipzic,  1894. 

Bowrinot  (J.  G.),  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada.  8.  Montreal,  1888. 
How  Canada  is  governed.  8i  London,  1896.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Ckpe 
Breton.    4.    Montreal,  1692.    Canada.    [In  '  Story  of  the  Nations '  Beries].    8.  London,  1896. 

Bryes  (G.),  Manitoba :  its  Infkncy,  Growth,  and  Present  Position.    London,  188S. 

Canadian  Almanack  for  1898.    8.    Toronto,  1897. 

CkafaMTS  (BA  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

OkapaU  (J.  C.),  Guide  lllustrd  du  Sylviculture  Canadien.    Montreal,  188S. 

Clu^leau  (Hon.  J.  A.),  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ottawa. 
1891.— Constitution  and  Government  of  Canada.    16.    Montreal,  1894. 

Colmer  (J.  G.),  Recent  Developments  in  Canada.    London,  1887. 

OumherUind  (Stuart),  The  Queen's  Highway.    2nd  ed.,  London,  1888. 

Daw$on  (S.  E.),  North  America.  Vol.  I.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geograi^hy  and 
Travel.]    London,  1897. 

DUkt  (Sir  Charles),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.    London,  1890. 

Fo«Ko»  ( Abb6),  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  flrancalse  en  Canada.  2  vols.  Fol.  Montreal,  18«?:.. 
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OoMom  (P.).  Esni  de  Bibliognphle  caDadienne.    Quebec,  1895. 

eSrtamdCiC  8.x  Banks,  Bankeia,  and  Banking,  and  Financial  Directory  of  Canada. 

Gmiemm  CF.*X.X  Hirtoire  dn  Canada  depnis  aa  dicouvertc  juaqn'A  noe  Jonn.  Montreal , 
188S. 

Glo$9op  (Lady  Howard  of),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
London,  1897. 

QrmU  (Very  Rev.  Principal^  Picturesque  Canada.    2  vols.    Toronto,  1884. 

Orsivell  (W.  P.),  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  London.— Geography  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.    London,  1891.  ^  ..      «.     ^ 

Johnmm  (G.),  Alphabet  of  First  Things :  a  Beady. Beferenoe  Book  of  Canadian  Events. 

^tawa,  1897.  .  ,       ,      .       ,»»»ao 

Kinisford  (W.),  History  of  Canada.    9  vols.    London,  1887.98. 
LmStry  (J  )  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Eastern  Canada.    London.  1892. 
£em  (A.  6.),  Sunny  Manitoba,  its  Peoples  and  its  Industries.    London,  1898. 
iMard  (J.  W.),  The  Gold  Fields  of  Klondyke.    London,  1897. 
Novell  (John),  Qasetteer  of  British  North  America.    Montreal,  1881. 
Jtfflijliiinmi  (W.),  Montreal  and  some  of  the  Makers  thereof.    Montreal,  1893. 
Jfoepk^rwrn  (Lient.-Col.  J.  P.),  Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  G.C.B.    Toronto,  1892. 
Mockridge  (Canon),  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  and  Newfound- 

Jfor^m^^enry  J.X  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Companion  tor  1897.— Dominion 
Annual  Register  and  Review,  1878-97.    Ottawa. 

MmmnU.  E.  C.X  The  Constitution  of  Canada.    8.    Cambridge,  1889. 

Nemtm  (W.),  Twenty  Years  on  the  Baskatohewan,  North-west  Canada.    London,  1897. 

Parkin.  (G.  R.X  The  Great  Dominion     London,  1895. 

PorfaMHt  (P.)  Pioneers  of  France  in  tlie  New  World,  1512-1035.  28rd  ed.  London,  1885. 
—The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  ie53-17M.  14th  ed.  London,  1885.— Montcalm  and  Wolf, 
17H>-17«8.  «th  ed.  2  vols.  London,  1885.— The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  17th 
Century.    20th  ed.    London,  1885.— Count  Fron tense  and  New  France  undsr  Louis  XIV. 

Ptts' (WsrburtonX  The  Barren  Grounds  of  Northern  Canada.    8.    London,  1896.— 
— Tliiough  the  Sub-Arctic  Forest    [British  Columbia  and  Alaska]    London,  1896. 
P&pelJ  X  Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald.    2  vols.    London,  1894. 
Bos  (W.  FxaserX  Columbia  and  Canada.    8.    London,  1878.    Newfoundland  to  Mani- 

BoherU  (G.  D.  G.X  The  Canadian  Ouide-Book.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1892.— History  of 

Byerwm  (Rev.*  B.,  D.D.,  LL.D.X  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times.  2  vols. 

'''*"Siicf«(A.'R.  C.)and  2>awfOfi(G.  M-X  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geography 
and  Oeolo^  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Montreal,  1884. 

Silver  and  Co.'i  Handbook  to  Cansda.    London. 

8<menet  (H.  8.X  The  Land  of  the  Muskeg.    [British  Columbia].    London,  1895. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alpheus,  C.M.G.X   Psrliamentary   Government  in   the   British  Colonies. 

TuUU  (C.'r.X  O^i'  North  Land :  being  a  ftill  account  of  the  Canadian  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Route.    Toronto,  1885. 

Whseler  (G.  J.X  Confederation  Law  of  Canada.    London,  1896. 
WiUmoU  (A.  B  X  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada.    London,  1897. 

(J)    liie  Stn^sgl^   ^^   America   between   England  and   France,  1697-1763. 


London,  1895. 


FALSXAVD  ISLANDS. 

Oovemor. — Wm.  Grey  Wilson,  C.M.G.     Salary  1,200Z.  per  annum. 

Crown  colony  sitnated  in  South  Atlantic,  800  miles  E.  of  Magellan  Straits 
East  Fdkland,  8,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,800  square  miles  ;  abou 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles:  total,  -6,600  square  miles  ;  beside 
S<mth  Creorgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population  :  (census  1891)  1,789  ;  male 
1,086,  females  708,  foreigners  128.  Total  in  1896,  1992.  No  religious  census 
taken.     Chief  town,  Stfuiley,  694  inhabitants. 

Education  :  2Grovemment  schools,  with  159  on  the  roll,  in  1896  ;  1  Roman 
Catholic  school,  with  87  on  the  roll ;  1  Baptist  school  with  ^  on  the  roll ; 
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the  Darwin  school  has  25  and  travelling  schoolmaster  has  28  papils.  There 
are,  besides,  2  travelling  schoolmasters  in  the  West  Falklands. 

The  government  is  {^ministered  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Oouncil  and  a  Legislative  Oouncil. 

No  naval  or  miUtwy  forces,  except  a  volunteer  corps  wijh  46  efScients,  48 
non-efficients  ;  total,  93  in  1896. 


- 

189S 

£ 

11,485 

10,948 

70,188 

126,312 

1898 

1894 

1805 

1896 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure    . 
Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£ 

11,450 

11,888 

71,126 

134,872 

11,958 

12,896 

62,270 

131,801 

£ 

12,518 

18,159 

71,826 

122,988 

£ 

12,858 

18,669 

69,985 

182,194 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  (1896)  :  Customs,  2,804Z. ,  and  rents  of  crown  lands 
4,916Z.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure:  Official  salaries,  6,698Z.  ;  mails,  8,0O0Z.; 
public  works,  2,1 51 Z.  ^.  . 

Leading  exports :  Wool,  frozen  mutton,  hides  and  skins,  and  taUow.  C^ef 
imports:  Provisions,  wearing  apparel,  timber  and  building  materials, 
machinery  and  ironmongery. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1896)  62,641Z.  ;  from  other  countries 
7  344?  E3ft)orts  to  United  Kingdom  1S1,186Z.  :  to  other  countries  1,008/. 
'  Chief  industry,  sheep-farming  ;  2,325,154  acres  pasturage.  Horses  3,081, 
cattle  6,500,  sheep  761,768,  pigs  about  50.  In  1896  43  vessels  of  66,298  tons 
arrived  in  the  colony.  Up  to  September  80, 1896,  86,718i.  had  been  deposited 
in  the  Savings  Bank  by  808  depositors.  About  1,500  letters  and  postcards 
pass  through  Post  Office  yearly  ;  1,000  lbs.  of  newspapers  monthly. 

Money,  J f eights,  and  Meastires,—^amB  as  in  Great  Britain. 
RByBBBNCEs:  Anmml  Report  for  the  Colony.  jxvw,^- 

Darwin  (C.  R.X  Journal  of  Researchea,  Ac,  during  a  Voyage  Round  the  World.    8. 

^F«3fcn<fTrhoina8),  Description  of  Patagonia  and  adjoining  parU  of  SouUi  America.    4. 
^^JftidljflMW.  G.  B.),  Prom  Kdinbui^h  to  the  Antorotlc  (1892-98).    8. 


London,  1894. 


OTJIAITA,  BRITISH. 

(?ot»mor.-Sir  Walter  J.  Sendall,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000^.). 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
from  the  three  rivers.  Extends  from  8**  40'  N.  latitude  to  6*  45'  N.  latitude, 
and  from  56°  15'  to  61°  50'  W.  lonmtude.  For  Ijpslative  purposes  the 
Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  of  seven  official  and  ei^ht  elective 
members  (the  latter  elected  by  the  registered  voters)  and  a  Combined  Court, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  six  financial  representatives  elected  by 
the  reffistered  voters.  The  functions  of  the  Combined  Court  are  to  connider 
the  Estimate  of  Expenditure,  and  to  raise  the  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it, 
and  this  Court  alone  can  levy  texes.  Executive  and  administrative  functions 
are  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council.  There  are  2,416 
registered  electors.  The  Roman-Dutch  Law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified 
bv  orders  in  Council ;  the  criminal  law  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Area  109  000  square  miles.     This  includes  the  area  claimed  by  Venezuela 

UP  to  the  Schombuigk  line.    Population  (1896-7),  285,315.    At  the  census  of 

^91  the  population  was  278,828,  of  whom  were  2,588  bom  in  Europe ;  99,615 

icans  ;  105,465  East  Indians,  mainly  coolies  ;  3,714  ChinjBse.   Births  (1896) 
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d»276  ;  deaths  7,618.  Capital,  Georgetown,  68,176  (1891).  Living  on  sugar 
e^tes  90,492 ;  in  villages  and  settlements  125,757.  Of  the  tot3  in  1891, 
126,767  were  agricoltural  labourers.  Immigrants  from  India  (1896-97), 
2,880 ;  return  emigrants,  2,069.  209  schoob  received  Government  grant 
(^20,888  6«.  6K  in  1896-97),  with  about  28,268  pupils. 

Paupers  (1896-97)  receiving  out-door  relief,  8,051.  In  1896-6  there  were 
11,686  summary  convictions;  214  before  the  superior  courts  for  serious 
offences. 


- 

1891-8 

18M.8 

18»8^ 

18944 

688,245 
586,482 

1895-96 

1896-7 

• 

Bevenue    . 
Expenditure 

568,763 
548,186 

£ 
566,422 
542,470 

693,285 
566,838 

567,*749 
596,493 

555,774 
590,616 

Chief  items  of  revenue  (1896-97) :  customs,  294,6712. ;  Ucences,  108,8592.; 
rum  duty,  49,780/. ;  royalty  on  gold,  23,902/.  Expenditure  on  civil  establish- 
ment, 156,718/.;  ecclesiastical,  22,586/.;  judicial,  37,854/.;  education, 
81,481/. ;  pubKc  worics,  28,800/.  Public  debt  (1896-97)  865,235/.  Two  banks, 
with  note  drcuktion  of  109,282/.  on  Slst  March  1897.  Savings  banks,  20,805 
depositors  (Dec.  81,  1896),  credited  with  264,878/. 

Under  cultivation  (1891),  79,278  acres;  sugar,  69,814  acres;  74  sugar 
estates.  British  Guiana  is  rich  in  gold.  Mining  commenced  in  1886,  and 
in  the  10  years  1886-1896  the  returns  amounted  to  2,796,300/.;  the  returns 
for  1896  were  122,986  oz.;  1896,  128,759  oz. 


- 

1892-3 

1898-4 

1894-6 

1895-6 

1896-7 

Exports 
Imports 

2,488,213 
1,780,819 

£ 
2,358,918 
1,920,710 

£ 
2,039,901 
1,668,750 

£ 
1,769,500 
1,443,568 

£ 
1,899,467 
1,341,710 

Valneofimportssubjecttoduty  (1896-7),  1,067,220/.;  duty  free,  274,490/. 

Chief  eKports  in  1896-7 :  Sugar,  1,098,398/.  ;  rum,  136,927/.  ;  molasses, 
20,926/.  ;  gold,  466,143/.  for  126,607  oz.  The  chief  imports  (18967-) : 
Flour,  108,966/.  ;  rice,  181,468/.  ;  pork,  26,739/.  ;  butter,  19,908/.  ;  lumber, 
22,172/.  ;  oik,  29,478/.  ;  and  dried  fish,  58,652/. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  are  in  general  determined  by  decIaratlonB  snl^Ject  to 
scrutiny,  Imt  for  exports  of  sugar,  mm,  ana  molasses  the  average  prices  for  the  year  are 
taken  as  obtained  ftom  the  secretary  of  the  Planters'  Assodatlon  m  tiie  Colony.  The  valnes 
un  aoeniste  so  feur  as  they  relate  to  imports  snl^eot  to  od  valorem  duty ;  in  otiier  cases  they 
are  not  so  reliable.  Quantities  are  ascertained  by  the  Customs  officers.  The  countries  re- 
corded as  those  of  origin  or  destination  are  those  disclosed  by  declarations  or  shipping 
docaments,  and  may  not  be  the  prime  origin  of  imports  or  ultimate  destination  of  exports. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1896-97,  964,248/.  British  colonies, 
55,670/. ;  foreign  countries,  879,538/.  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  783,697/.  ; 
British  colonies,  196,601/.  ;  foreign  countries,  861,412/. 

In  1896-97  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  694,229  ;  registered 
tonnage  (1897):  Steam,  15  vessels  of  1,171  tons;  sailing,  121  vessels  of 
5,541  tons  ;  total,  136  vessels  of  6,712  tons. 

BailwayB,  88f  miles ;  450  mUes  nvet  navijeition ;  good  roads.  There 
are  70  post-offices,  of  which  42  are  telegraph  offices,  36  money  order  offices, 
and  22  savings  banks.  There  are  about  546  miles  of  post-office  telegraphs 
and  cables,  and  a  telephone  exchange  in  George  Town  and  New  Amsterdam 
of  610  miles,  with  514  subscribers. 

Currency :    British  gold  and  silver  coin  with  a    small  circulatic 
•  guilders,*  *  half-guilders,'  and  '  bits,'  local  coins,  ^-^^-^.-^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Rbpersnoes  :  BLae  Book  of  the  Colony,  and  Colonial  Report.    Annual. 
British  Guiana  and  its  Resources.    [Author  not  named.]    8.    London.  1895. 
Bnmkkmnt  (H.  Y.  P.X  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geography  of  British  Guiana  snd 
West  India  Islands.    8.    Demerara,  1890. 

/m  Tkwrn  (E.  F.X  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.    8.    London,  1883. 
Aodtvay  (J.).  History  of  British  Guiana.    4.    Georgetown,  1898.— Handbook  of  British 
Guiana.    Georgetown.  1893.— In  the  Guiana  Forest.    London,  1894. 
See  also  under  Venezuela. 


H0HDin3AS,  BRITISH. 

Oowmor.— Colonel  Sir  David  Wilson,  E.C.M.G.  (8,748  dollan),  assisted 
by  an  £xecatiye  Council  of  four  official  and  three  unofficial  members,  and  a 
legislative  Council  consisting  of  three  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 

A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Area, 
7,562  square  miles.  Population  in  1891  31,471  ;  estimated  in  1896  at  88,811 
(white  453,  coloured  33,358).  Births  (1896)  1,435  ;  deaths,  977  ;  marriages, 
288.  Schools  (1896),  46  ;  children  enrolled,  8,661 ;  Government  grant,  18,868 
dollars. 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure 
Exports. 
Imports 

Dollars 

338,659 

373,719 

1,741,235 

1,757,038 

Dollars 

301,922 

365,519 

2,135,117 

1,460,941 

Dollan 

185,719^ 

218,9891 

2,549,583 

1,558,457 

Dollars 

238,483 

274.767 

1.284,000 

1,453,640 

DoUara 

302,686 

269,877 

1,378,601 

1,462,637 

1  Gold. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  :  Customs  duties  (156,215  dollars  in  1896)  ;  excise, 
lioenses,  land-tax,  &c. ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Ex^nditnre 
mainly  administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  168, 815  dollars  in  1896. 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1896),  754,520  dollars;  duty  tree, 
699,120  dollars.  Chief  exports,  mahogany  (2,769,676  superficial  feet  in  1896), 
logwood,  fruit  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  sucar.  The  transit  trade  somewhat 
increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especiuly  in  india-rubber,  sarsaparilla, 
coffee,  kc.  Besides  the  staple  products,  mahcMjany  and  logwood,  there  are 
coffee,  bananas,  plantains,  coco-nuts,  kc.  Tne  higher  parts  afford  good 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  United  Einsdom  in  1896,  760,522  dollars  ; 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  523,208  dollars. 

In  1896  576  vessels  of  178, 199  tons  entered,  and  562  of  170,867  tons  cleared. 
British  vessels,  223  of  57,651  tons  entered,  and  208  of  56,984  tons  cleared. 
The  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  in  1897  consisted  of  214  sailing  vessels 
of  4,570  tons  and  5  steamers  of  748  tons ;  total  tonnage,  5,454. 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  five  branches— -deposits,  20,480  dollars, 
December  31,  1895.  United  States  gold  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
currency  on  October  15,  1894.  There  is  (1896)  a  paper  currency  of  114,903 
dollars  m  Government  notes  and  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of  100,000  dollars 
in  circulation. 

Bbverxmcks:  Ck>lanial  Reports.    Annual.    London. 

BrUtowe  (L.  W.)  and  Wright  (P.  B.).  Handbook  of  British  Honduras.  8.  AnnuaL 
Edinburgh. 

Betlamif  (J.),  Bzpedition  to  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  British  Honduras.  In  Proe. 
B.  G.  8oc  (N.8.)  XI.  542.    8.    London,  1889. 

Oibh$  (A.  R.),  History  of  British  Honduras.    London,  1888. 

Morrii  (D.),  The  Colony  of  British  Honduras.    16.    London,  1883. 

Jamaica,  Leeward  IslandB,  Montserrat,  Hevif.  SeeWssT 
Indies. 
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VEWFOUSSLAHB  AVD  LABRADOB. 

<?owr)uw.— Sir  Herbert  H.  Murray,  KC.B.,  appointed  1895;  salary 
7,000  dollars. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
between  46*  37'  and  51*  89'  N.,  52**  36'  and  69*  25'  W.  ;  and  Labrador,  its 
dependency,  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  nigged,  especially  on  the  south-west,  where 
the  coast  ruige  reaches  an  eleyation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain 
their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into 
an  undulating  countiy,  consisting  largely  of  barrens  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  nvers  and  IsJces.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits, 
the  Gander  and  the  Humber,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,200  square 
miles.  Population  in  1891 :  island,  including  Labrador,  202,040,  of  whom 
195,472  were  natives  of  Newfoundland  and  143  Indians.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 54,756  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,547  were  farmers,  2,682 
mechanics,  1,268  miners.  Capital,  St.  John's,  with  suburbs,  29,007  in- 
habitants; other  towns  being  Harbour  Grace,  6,466  ;  Carbonear,  4,127  ; 
Twillingate,  3,586  ;  Bonavista,  3,561.  The  birth  rate  in  1891  was  38,  and 
the  death  rate  22  per  1,000. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding  15 
members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  representatives.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  120  dollars  per  session ;  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  receive  200  or  800  dollars  per  session,  according  as  they 
are  resident  or  not  in  St.  John's.  For  electoral  pur^ses  the  whole  colony 
is  divided  into  18  districts  or  constituencies,  7  of  which  elect  3  members,  4 
return  2  members,  and  7  return  1  each.  Of  the  population,  69,824  belong 
to  the  Church  of  EngLmd,  72,696  are  Boman  CathoUcs,  53,276  Methodists, 
1,449  Presbyterians,  4,795  other  denominations.  The  total  number  of 
aided  schools  in  1894  was  605,  with  36,601  pupils;  total  expenditure, 
including  Government  grant,  fees,  &c.,  147,644  dollars. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  five  years  (1  dollar =4«.  lia.)  nave 
been  : —  


I 


Beveniie 
Expenditnre. 


£ 
892,466 
842,475 


1898 


1&95 


1896 


£ 
865,884 
:  876,479 


£ 
341,882 
402,126 


£ 

325,721 

281,809 


£ 
880,689 
288,489 


Of  the  Bevenue  for  1896,  no  less  than  291,380/.  is  from  Customs. 
PubHc  debt  (1896)  2,691,1632.  ^  ^     ^  ^  i  ^«,  a« 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Newfoundland  for  five  years  are  as 
follows  : —  _ 


Imports  . 
Exports. 


1891 


£ 
1,431,487 
1,549,408 


1893 


£ 
1,577,619 
1,808,523 


1.V94 


£ 
1,492,654 
1,210,660 


1&95 

£ 
1,283,233 
1,278,080 


1S96 


£ 
1,250,726 
1,364,011 


1  Stattetiesof  exports  and  Imports  for  1892  are  ^^/'^^^^JS'^S.f^otJ^t 
the  Coatom  House  StetUtloal  Department  lutylsg  bewidestFoyp4  la  the  Are  or  J  my  ^ 


iioaiains  books  of 
)fjiily  that  year 
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The  chief  im^rte  and  exports  in  1896  were  :— 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

& 

Flour       . 

261,006 

Dried  cod 

883,089 

Textiles,  apparel.     . 

191,253 

CodoU    . 

64,093 

Salt  pork 

89,840 

Seal  skins 

76,638 

Molasses 

68,757 

Seal  oil  . 

47,274 

Hardware 

48,893 

Lobsters  (tinned) 

77,406 

Tea 

28,134 

Herring  (pickled)    . 

20,274 

Batter     . 

22,686 

Copper  and  ore 

99,114 

Leather  . 

32,313 

Of  the  imports  the  value  of  405,977Z.  came  from  Great  Britain  ;  458, 556^. 
from  Canada ;  302,819Z.  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports  the  value 
of  356,0382.  went  to  Great  Britain;  131,2482.  to  Canada;  255,8932.  to 
Portugal ;  222,3732.  to  Brazil.  Total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
in  1896,  791,896,  of  which  748,832  was  British.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
registered  in  the  colony  on  December  31,  1896,  was  2,308  sailing  vessels  of 
98,528  tons,  and  32  steam  vessels  of  5, 661  tons  ;  total  2,340  vessels  of 
104,189  tons.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the  value 
of  the  fish  caught  being  over  one  million  sterling  annually. 

In  1891  there  were  64,494  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief  products 
are  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  hay,  barley,  oats.  In  1891 
there  were  in  Newfoundland  6,138  horses,  23,822  cattle,  60,840  sheep, 
and  32,011  swine.  Some  fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large 
saw  mills  have  been  establishea.  The  mineral  resources  of  Newfoundland 
are  considerable.  Lai^  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  and  are 
being  worked  on  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
other  rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  on  the  west  coast.  Coal  of 
excellent  quality  is  found  near  St.  George's  Bay  on  the  west  coast,  and 
in  the  Great  Lake  district.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  jisland  gold-bearing 
quartz  rock,  and  extensive  deposits  of  silver  and  lead  ore  have  been  found. 

Railways  open  in  1896  :  566  miles,  of  which  482  miles  are  Government 
line.  About  300  miles  of  line  is  under  construction.  Telegraph  line  open 
(1896)  1,314  miles.  It  is  announced  (February  21,  1898)  that  a  contractor 
has  agreed  with  the  Government  to  take  over  and  work  the  railways, 
telegraphs,  steam  communication,  coal  mines,  and  other  undertakings. 

Rbfsrenobs. 

BcBdeker'i  Canada  and  Newfoundland.    8.    Leipzio,  1894. 

Oartwright  (Geoxige),  Journal  of  Sixteen  Tears'  Residence  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador.  S 
vols.    4.    Newark,  1792. 

Ohahniri  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

Colonial^  Reports.  Annual  Series,  No.  7,  (1896)  of  Miscellaneous  Series,  on  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Colony.    Ijondon,  1896. 

Gr^«/i!«(W.T.),  Vikings  of  To-day.    [Labrador.]    8.    London,  1895. 

Harvey  (M.V  Newfoundland,  England's  Oldest  Colony.  London,  1897.  Newfoundland 
in  1897.    London,  1897. 

Hattan(J.)  and  Harvey  (M.),  Newfoundland:  Its  History  and  Present  Condition,  Ac. 
9.    London,  1888. 

fliiut,  Bxplorations  on  tiie  Coast  of  Labrador.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1868. 

PedUy  (Charles),  History  of  Newfoundland.    8.    London,  1868. 

Prowu  (D.  W.),  A  History  of  Newfoundland.    2d.  ed.    London,  1897. 

Robert*  (C.  G.  D.),  The  Canadian  Guide  Book.  P6. 1.  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land    8.    London,  1892. 

WiUeon  (W.  B.),  The  Tenth  Island.    London,  1897. 


St.  Christopher,  St.  Lnoia,  St.  Vinoent,  SombrerOp  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.    See  West  Indies,  r^^^^i^ 
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WEST  IVDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups, 
which  are  noticed  separately,  while  the  statistical  results  are  ez- 
hihited  in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are~(l)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turks 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands.  

BAHAMAS. 

9avemor.—Svt  Gilbert  T.  'Carter,  K.C.M.G.  (2,0O0Z.),  ftssisted  by  an 
EzecntiTe  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  property  qnalification. 

A  flTonp  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  off 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands — ^New  Providence  (containing 
capital  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador,  Long 
Island,  Mavagnana,  Eleuthera,  Exuma,  Watling's  Island,  Acklin's  Island, 
Crooked  Island,  Great  Inagua,  Andros  Island.  Total  population  (1881), 
43,521  (11,000  whites) ;  in  1891,  47,565.  Births  (1896,  1,964  ;  deaths, 
1,280.  Population  of  New  Providence,  11,000.  There  are  (1896)  42  Govern- 
ment schools  with  5,575  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  3,689*3, 
and  10  aided  schools  with  attendance  of  929  pupils ;  Government  grant, 
4,812Z.  108.  ;  81  Church  of  England  schools  with  1,705  enrolled  pupils ; 
82  private  sdiools  with  859  enrolled  pupils.  In  1896,  1,959  persons  were  con- 
victed summarily,  and  88  in  superior  courts.  Sponge-fishing  produced  81,091Z. 
in  1896  ;  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  were  also  obtained.  Fruit  culture  is  on 
the  increase ;  in  1895  pineapples  were  exported,  valued  at  22,730Z.,  including 
preserved  pineapples.  The  orange  crop  (1896)  was  valued  at  2,785Z.  Fibre 
cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading.  In  January  1893,  over  20,000  acres  had  been 
planted  out  with  sisal  plants.  In  1896,  80,583  lbs.  of  cotton  were  exported, 
valued  at  428^.  The  total  land  granted  in  the  colony  amounts  to  346, 668^  acres. 

A  joint  stock  bank  came  into  operation  on  June  1,  1889.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  receipts  in  1896  amounted  to  4,2102.  15^. ;  and  in  that  year, 
178,555  letters,  2,759  post-cards,  and  118,042  papers  passed  through  the  Post 
Office. 

BARBADOS. 

Lies  on  the  E.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Governor.— ^it  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  (8,000Z.  and  6002.  table 
aUowonce),  with  Executive  Council,  Executive  Committee,  Legislative 
Council  of  9  Members,  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  jjeople  ;   in  1896,  there  were  2,841  registered  electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles  ;  population  (1891),  182,306  ;  (1896),  about  189,000, 
Capital,  Bridgetown,  the  principal  town  ;  population,  21,000  ;  Speightstown, 
1,500.  Births  (1896),  6,986  ;  deaths  (1896),  4,937-  Church  of  England, 
156,589;  Wesleyans,  14,485;  Moravians,  6,801;  Roman  Catholics,  816; 
Jews,  21,  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  The  le^slature  grants  to  the  Church 
of  England,  10,825^  ;  Wesleyan,  7001.  ;  Moravians,  400Z.  ;  Roman  Catholic 
50/. — ^per  annum,  11,7752.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government. 
In  1896,  there  were  185  primary  schools,  and  15,052  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance ;  Government  grant  10,269/. ;  5  second-ffrade  schools,  288  pupils  ;  2  first- 
grade  schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  136  and  42  respectively,  and  1 
nrst-grade  school  for  girls  with  126  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  affiliated  to 
Durham  University,  13  students.  Two  monthly,  one  fortnightly,  two 
bi-weekly,  and  three  daily  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months ; 
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police  magistrates.  In  1896,  8,529  summary  convictions,  99  in  superior  courts  ; 
844  (daily  ayerage)  prisoners  in  gaoL  In  1896,  29,2402.  was  spent  in  poor* 
relief,  kc    Police,  315  officers  and  men.    Harbour  Police,  40  officers  and  men. 

Barbados  is  the  headquarters  for  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
garrison  consists  of  32  officers  and  815  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  about  100,000  are 
under  cultivation.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar.  About  80,000 
acres  are  annuiUly  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded  in  1891, 
50,547  hhds;  in  1892,  59,249  hhds.  ;  in  1898,  67,157  hhds;  1894,  66,262 
hhds.  ;  1895,  86,451  hhds.  ;  1896,  49,899  hlids.  There  are  441  su^r  works, 
and  12  rum  distilleries.  Of  ''manjak"  or  ''glance  pitch,"  a  bituminous 
petroleum  for  fuel,  878  tons  (1,7562.)  were  exported  in  1896.  In  the  fishing 
industry,  370  boats  are  employed,  and  about  900  persons.  Value  of  fish 
caught  annually,  about  17,0002. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,0002.  On  January  1,  1896, 
its  liabilities  were:  Circulation,  2,108,547  dollars;  various,  16,564,536 
dollars  ;  total,  18,673,083  dollars..  Its  assets  were  :  Specie,  1,804,489  dollars  ; 
various,  20,688,901  dollars;  total,  22,438,890  dollars.  Government  Savings 
Bank  (September  30,  1896),  11,653  depositors,  and  deposits  182,2862. 

In  1896  the  registered  shipping  consisted  of  51  sailing,  vessels  and  2 
steamers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  7,814  tons  net.  There  are  470  miles  of  roads  in 
the  island ;  railway  24  miles.  The  colony  pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  the 
Railway  company  of  6,0002.  ;  telegraph  line,  24  miles.  Revenue  (1896), 
7,1812.  (exclusive  of  Government  subsidy) ;  expenditure,  12,0512.  There 
are  85  miles  of  line  for  telephonic  communication  in  the  ;sland  to  the 
several  police  stations.     Private  Telephone  Co.  448  services  600  miles  of  line. 

Grenada.    SeeWiNDWABB  Islands. 

JTAJCAICA. 

Largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  100  miles  west  oi  Hayti  and  90 
miles  south  of  Cuba. 

Governor. — Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  E.C.M.G.  (6,0002.),  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated. 
There  are  boards  ^ected  in  each  pansh  (14)  for  admmistration  of  local  affairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Morant 
Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays.  Area  of  Jamaica,  4,200  square  miles ;  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  &c.,  224  square  miles.  Total,  4,424  square  miles.  Population 
(Clensus,  1891) :  Jamaica,  689,491  (males,  805,948  ;  females,  888,548) ;  white, 
14,692 ;  coloured  or  half-breed,  121,955 ;  black,  488,624 ;  East  Indian, 
10,116  ;  Chinese,  481 ;  not  stated,  8,628.  Capital,  Kingston,  46,542.  Other 
towns— Spanish  Town,  5,019  ;  Montego  Bay,  4,808  ;  Savanna-la-Mar,  2,952  ; 
Falmouth,  2,517.  The  estimated  population  of  Jamaica  on  March  81,  1896, 
is  694,865.  Births  (1895-96),  26,842;  deaths,  15,716 ;  marriages,  3,2^2. 
Total  East  India  immigrants  in  colony  in  1895,  14,128,  of  whom  8,7d2 
were  under  indentures.   Immigration  suspended  in  1886  and  resumed  in  1891. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  Belonging  to  Church  of  England  (1896), 
41,872  ;  Church  of  Scotland,  1,600  members ;  Roman  Catholics,  9,800  members ; 
Methodists,  24,000  members ;  Baptists,  36,308  members ;  Presbyterian  Church, 
11,817  members  ;  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  15,000,  besides  their 
families  and  adherents. 

In  1896-7  there  were  924  Government  schools,  98,359  children  enrolled  ; 
the  average  attendance  was  58,411.  Government  grant,  including  building 
grants,  47,8272.  There  is  a  Government  training  college  for  female  teachers 
in  which  there  are  30  females ;  and  60  male  students  are  also  being  trained  at 
a  local  Educational  Institution  in  Kingston  at  Government  expense.     High 
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school  near  to  KingstoD  with  48  pnpils  in  1896.  There  art  beaidea  a  number 
ol  free  achoola,  denominational  high  schools  and  industrial  schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in 
each  parish.  i^Total  summary  convictions  (1896-97),  11,899 ;  before  superior 
courts^  4,489.  Prisoners  in  gaol,  March  81, 1897, 1,149.  There  are  849  police 
officers  and  men,  including  water  policemen,  and  987  members  of  rural  police. 

Total  number  of  acres  imder  cultivation  and  care  in  1896,  693,674,  of  which 
182,489  under  tillage,  and  511,185  under  pasture.  Under  sugar-cane, 
80,036  acres ;  coffee,  25,559  ;  bananas,  19,227  ;  coooanuts,  10,940  ;  com,  828 ; 
cacao,  1,632 ;  ground  provisions,  94,832 ;  Guinea  grass,  127,487 ;  common 
pasture,  820,555  ;  common  pasture  and  pimento,  61,584  ;  pimento,  1,609. 

The  holdings  are  classilied  as  follows :— Not  exceeding  6  acres  70,740  ; 
10,  9,168  ;  20,  4,911  ;  50,  2,808 ;  100,  926 ;  200,  599 ;  500,  597 ;  800,  299  ; 
1,000,  144 ;  1,500,  224  ;  exceeding  1,500,  251. 

On  December  81, 1896,  the  Colonial  Bank  had  a  circulation  of  12,026,989  ; 
other  liabiUtiee,9l 4,949,575.  Total  liabiHties,916,976,514;  as8ets,920,713,655. 

On  Masch  81,  1896,  there  were  29,719  depositors  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  deposits  amounting  to  469,226/.  The  legal  coinage  is  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current  Notes  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  are  current ;  its  average  total  circulation  in  1894  was  182,678/. 

The  strength  of  the  West  India  Uegiments  in  Jamaica  on  June  80,  1897, 
was  1,774  officers  and  men;  there  is  besides  a  Volunteer  Militia,  numbering 
378  on  March  81, 1897.  There  are  fortifications  and  batteries  at  Port  Boyal, 
Rocky  Point,  Apostles'  Battery,  Fort  Clarence,  Fort  Augusta,  Rock  Fort,  Salt 
Pond's  Hill.  *  There  are  12  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  North  American 
and  West  India  stations. 

In  1895-96  the  registered  shipping  of  Jamaica  consisted  of  125  sailing 
veeselsof  6,089  tons  and  2  steamers  of  879  tous  ;  total,  127  vessels  of  6,968  tons. 

Jamaica  has  185  miles,  14  chains  of  railway  open  (receipts,  in  year  ended 
March  81,'  1896,  96,124/.  ;  expenses,  67,482/.  ;  passengers  carried,  366,986) ; 
927  milee  of  telegraph  and  791^  of  telephone  ;  telegraph  messages  (to  March  81, 
1897),  96,292;  receipts^  5,908/.;  expenses,  7,072/.  Letters  and  post-cards 
paaaed  through  the  Poet  Office  in  the  year  1896-97,  4,852,890. 

TuKKs  Ain>  Caioos  Iblamds,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  are 
geogiaphically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two  south- 
eastern ^ups.  The  government  is  adminirtered  bv  a  Commissioner,  assisted 
by  a  Legislative  Board  of  five  members  anpointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  the  local  government  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area  169  miles.  Only  six  inhabited  ;  the  largest,  Grand 
CSaiooe,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad.  Seat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles 
long  1^  2  broad,  the  town  having  1,888  inhabitants.  Population,  1891,  4,745 
(nudes,  2,211 ;  females,  2,584). 

Education  free  ;  Government  grant  568/.  ;  7  elementary  schools,  averaire 
attendance,  364.  Public  libraiy  and  reading-room  at  Grand  Turk ;  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Only  important  industry,  salt  raking.  About  two  million  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  Unit^  States,  (Canada,  and  to  Newfound- 
land.   There  is  also  a  small  sponge  fishery.  46  vessels  registered,  of  6,080  tons. 

Ocmmimoner, — K  J.  Cameron  (salary  600/.)  ;  residence,  (Srand  Turk. 

Catmak  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little 
Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad  ; 
total  population  4,822  (males,  1,904 ;  females,  2,418).  Good  pasturage. 
Cooo-nuts  and  turtle  exported.  AITairs  managed  by  a  body  styled  uie 
'Justices  and  Vestry,'  comprised  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  elected  vestrymen.  OqIc 

The  MoRANT  Cats  and  Pkdro  Cats  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica.^ 
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LESWA&D  ISLAITDS 

Comprise  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St.  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  th« 
north  of  the  Windward  group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

Ghvemor  and  ComTnander-in-Chief.  — Sir  Francis  Fleming,  K.C.M.G. 
(2,600Z.).     Colonial  Se^etary.— George  Melville,  C.M.G.  (800/.) 

The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz.,  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda)  St.  Kitts  (with  Nevis  a;^d  An^iilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  10  nominated  and  10 
elective  members.  Of  latter,  4  cnosen  by  the  elective  members  of  the 
Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  4  by  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St  Ritts-Nevis. 
The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Leeward 
Islands : — 


- 

Area: 
Sqnare  nines 

Popnlation 
1881 

Fopulation 
1891 

Antigua                       \ . 

Barbuda  and  Redonda/ . 

Virgin  Islands 

Dominica 

St.  Kitts  \    .        .        , 

Nevis 

Anguilla  J    . 

Montserrat    . 

108 
62 
68 

291 
65 
50 
35 
32 

}  34,964 

6,287 
28,211 

r  29,137 
11,864 

i    8,219 
10,088 

86,819 

4,689 
26,841 
30,876  ^ 
18,08?     - 

3,699  J 
11,762 

Total    . 

701 

122,765 

127,723 

In  1891,  5,070  white,  23,320  coloured,  and  99,833  blaok.  In  1881 
33,000  were  Anglicans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,000  Wealeyans,  and  17,000 
Moravians,  Education  is  denominationaL  In  1892,  181  aided  schools,  with 
21,500  pupils ;  Government  grant,  6,0202.  Alao  private  schools  Grants 
of  2001.  per  annum  aro  made  to  two  schools  in  Antigua,  and  grammar 
schools  in  St.  Kitts  and  in  Dominica  have  reoently  been  established.  Tech- 
nical schools  have  been  opened  in  Antigua  and  St  Kitts.  Sugar  and  molasses 
are  the  staple  products  in  most  of  the  islands.  Fruit-growing  is  increasing- 
in  some  of  the  islands. 

Antiqtta.  Islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  situated  61''  45'  W.  long.,  17°  '6'  N.  lat.,  54  miles 
in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Colony.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  9,738.  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pineapples.  In  Government,  savings  banks  1,838  depositors, 
41,9522.  deposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  witii  the 
West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

MoNTSBRBAT.  Nominated  Lesislative  Council.  Chief  town,  Plymouth, 
1,400.  Chief  products. sugar,  and  lime  juice  from  fruit  of  lime  trees  ;  1,000 
acres  under  lime  trees. 

St.  Christophbr  akd  Nbyis  have  one  Executive  Council  nominated, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  members. 
Capital  of  St  Kitts,  Basseterre,  9,097  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  888.  Chief 
produce  sugar  and  mm.    Produce  of  Anguilla,  garden  stock,  and  salt 
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ViBonr  Islands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occai>ied  by  Denmark, 
except  Crab  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executiye  and  LegisUtive 
ConnciU.  Chief  town,  Roadtown  in  Tortola  Island,  400.  Mostly  peasant 
pTo^etofs ;  sngar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  small  patches. 

Dominica.  I^ominated  Ezecutive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  7 
nominated  and  7  elected  members.  Chief  products,  coffee  (Liberian),  fruit, 
cocoa,  limes,  and  some  snear. 

SoiCBRERO  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached  adminis- 
tratively to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  lime  ii  shipped,  and  there  is  a  Board 
of  Trade  lighthouse. 

TBIHIDAS 
Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  OiinocO)  includes  Tobago  adminiB«> 
tratively. 

Oovemor.-^ir  H.  £.  H.  Jemingham,  K.C.M.G.  (6,000Z.),  with  Executive 
Council  of  7  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  9  official  and  11 
unofficial  members,  all  nominated.  TolMgo  has  a  subordinate  commissioner, 
with  a  Financial  Board  of  not  less  than  8  nominated  members. 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,754  square  miles ;  Tobago  114.  Population  :  Trinidad 
(estimated  1896)  248,404;  Tobago  (1896)  20,468.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port 
of  Spain,  84,087.  Births  (1896),  8,175,  deaths,  6,488,  marriages,  1,072. 
Education  :  189  schools,  22,480  pupils,  Government  grant,  82,7562.  There  are 
many  prirate  schools,  and  a  Queen's  Royal  College,  with  89  students,  and  an 
attached  Roman  Catholic  CoU^;e  with  180  students.  Of  the  total  area  1, 120,000 
acres,  about  488,284  acres  have  been  alienated.  Under  sugar-cane,  58,500 
acres  ;  cacao  and  coffee,  98,000;  ground  provisions,  18,500  ;  coco-nuts,  14,000  ; 
pasture,  10,000.  There  is  a  large  pitch  lake  in  the  island,  which  is  leased 
to  an  American  Company,  and  from  which  96,885  tons  of  asjphalt  were  ex- 
ported in  1896.  Railway  54}  miles.  About  80  additional  miles  of  railway 
will  soon  be  open  to  traffic.  690  mUes  of  telegraph.  There  is  a  Colonial 
Bank  with  note  circulation  of  150,0002.  Government  savings-bank,  depositors 
(1896),  10,768 ;  deposits  (Dea  81),  229,7522.  Volunteer  corps,  755.  Police 
force,  488. 

ToBAOO  was  annexed  to  Trinidad,  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  culture  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  has  been  introduced.  The  cocoa  industry  is  receiving  increasing 
attention. 

Yii^in  Islaads.    See  Lebwabd  Islands. 

WINDWABD  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (hall  under  St.  Vincent, 
half  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  between  liartinique  and  Trinidad. 

Governor  and  Oommander'in'Chirf. — Sir  Cornelius  Alfred  Moloney, 
K.C.M.G.  (2^6002. — resident  at  St.  Georse's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its 
own  institutions  ;  there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff ; 
there  is  a  Common  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  com- 
mon purposes.  Legal  currency,  British  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United 
States  gold  coins.  The  Colonial  Bank  issues  5-aollar  notes  to  the  extent 
of  9,S00Z.  in  St  Lucia,  11,7002.  in  Grenada,  8,0002.  in  St  Vincent 

Gbbnada.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor,  6  official 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  Each  town  has  a  Board  for  local  affairs,  semi-elective  for  the 
chief  town  and  wholly  elective  for  the  others,  and  each  parish  a  nominated 
Board  for  roads  and  sanitation.  Area  183  square  miles ;  population  (1896) 
60,867  ;  births,  2,450 ;  deaths,  1,184  ;  marriages,  851.     There ^m»  (1896)  87 
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Government  and  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  with  7,128  pupils; 
Government  grant  (1896)  5,793Z.  ;  and  a  grammar  school  with  48  pnpils  ; 
Government  grant,  420^.  In  1896  there  were  1,188  summary  convictions,  and 
83  in  superior  courts.  There  were  (1892)  20,418  acres  returned  as  being  under 
cultivation  :  sugar-cane,  911  acres  ;  cocoa,  11,115  acres  ;  cotton,  1,812  acres  ; 
spices,  1,348  acres  ;  coffee,  58  acres  ;  but  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  not 
guaranteed.  Oilture  of  sugar-cane  is  decreasing,  of  cocoa  and  spices  in- 
creasing.   In  1896,  895  depositors  in  savings-banks ;  balance  (Dec  31)  6,392Z. 

The  largest  of  the  Grenadines  attached  to  Grenada  is  Garriacou ;  area, 
6,918  acres  ;  population,  6,000. 

St.  V INCBNT.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Harry  L.  Thompson , 
E.C.M.G.,  with  Legislative  C!ouncil  of  4  official  and  4  nominated  unoffi- 
cial members.  Area,  132  square  miles  ;  population  (1891),  41,054  ;  white, 
2,445 ;  coloured,  554 ;  black,  31,005.  Capital,  Kingstown,  4,547  popula- 
tion. Education:  45  schools;  Government  grant,  1,869Z.  Sugar,  rum, 
cocoa,  spices,  and  arrowroot  are  produced  ;  good  timber  from  the  forests. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  land  belongs  to  three  Srma.  About  13,000  acres  (one- 
.sizth  of  area)  under  cultivation. 

St.  Lucia.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary,  C,  A.  Eing-Harman, 
C.M.G.,  with  a  nominated  Executive  and  Legislative  CounciL  Area,  233 
square  miles ;  population  (1896),  46,671.  Chief  town,  entries,  7,000. 
Births  (1896),  1,937  ;  deaths,  1,172.  Education  (1896) :  37  schools  (13 
Protestant,  24  Roman  Catholic),  4,182  pupils;  Government  grant,  2,695^ 
In  1896  there  were  1,096  summary  convictions,  and  7  at  superior  courts. 
Sugar,  cocoa,  rum,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Savings  banks  (end 
of  1896),  1,277  depositors,  7,396Z.  deposits.  Letters  and  postcards  des- 
patched, 100,688  ;  books  and  papers,  6,427  ;  parcels,  462. 


Statistics  of  West  Indies. 

- 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1894      1      1895 

1896 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

47,904 

65,643 

65,126 

57,300 

55,758 

60,134 

Barbados     .        .        . 

160,524 

146,215 

177,032 

161,279 

152,039 

184,020 

Jamaica  1    . 

785,949 

818,687 

775,208 

767,691 

788,231 

826,892 

Turks  IsUnd 

8,840 

7,312 

9,707 

7,469 

7,547 

7,888 

Windward  Islands  :— 

8t  Ltida. 

56,590 

48,568 

55,381 

54,400 

57,578 

56,060 

St.  Vincent      . 

29,162 

26,087 

26,487 

30,670 

27,901 

87,691 

Grenada  . 

63,022 

58,695 

66,275 

59,594 

65.843 

60,523 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands . 

2,577 

1,584 

1,468 

1,688 

1,954 

1,670 

St  Christopher 
Nevis       .        .        . 
Anguilla  . 
Antigua   . 

i     56,443 
67,678 

48,215 

49,560 

57,317 

65,895 

66,600 

44,348 

54,950 

59,675 

70,221 

57,844 

Montserrat 

8,677 

7,126 

7,774 

7,782 

10,708 

8,782 

Dominica 

22,982 

22,860 

24,964 

27,493 

27,102 

26,188 

Trinidad      . 

640,874 

552,275 

576,809 

486,110 

549,771 

658,699 

Tobago     . 
Total  . 

8,843 

8,691 
1,841,096 

9,321 

8,135 

8,218 

9,269 

1,848,566 

1,890,012 

1,786,493  1 

1,872,761 

1,940,005 

1  For  years  ended  March  31. 
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Customs  revenue  (1896) :— Bahamas,  65,5762.;  Barbados,  94,9442.; 
Jamaica,  317,8412.  ;  St  Lucia,  20,7792.  ;  St.  Vincent,  12,6062.  ;  Grenada, 
24,5882.;  Virgin  Islands,  4102.;  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Angnilla,  26,7782.; 
Antigua,  29,4602.  ;  Montserrat,  3,4802.  ;  Dominica,  9,4652.  ;  Trinidad, 
277,3842.  ;  Tobi^go,  2,9452. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  (1896)  were : — Jamaica :  charges  of 
debt,  82,4172.;  police,  57,1222.;  Bahamas:  public  works.  6,9582.;  debt 
chaiges,  7,0942.;  salaries,  17,9922.;  police,  5,8202.;  Barbados:  salaries, 
77,1252.;  debt  chaiges,  18,0792.;  St  Vincent:  salaries,  12,6602.;  public 
works,  1,5152.;  St  Lucia:  public  works,  6,7442.;  salaries,  18,1412.; 
Grenada:  public  works,  10,2902.  ;  Trinidad:  public  works,  101,4122.;  police, 
44,0062.  ;  debt  charges,  33,6232. 

In  1896  the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  (including  guarantees)  2,220,0892. ; 
of  Bahamas,  119,6262.;  of  Barbados,  405,1002.;  of  "fiinidad,  556,6672.;  of  St 
Vincent*  19,1602.  ;  of  Grenada,  127,7702.;  of  Tobago,  9,5002.;  of  Montserrat, 
18,0002.;  of  St  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Anguilla,  74,4502.;  St  Lucia,  202,2802.; 
Anti^nia,  137,8712.;  Dominica,  70,9002. 


Exports  1 

ImporUi 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1894 

1895 

1896 

11»,878 

£ 

124,011 

£ 

188,972 

£ 
174,969 

£ 

172,581 

£ 
194,774 

1  Barbados    . 

084,512 

587,298 

758,228 

1,279,386 

956,921 

1,048,887 

Jamaica  3    . 

1,921,422 

1,878,105 

1,470,241 

2,191,746 

2,288,946 

1,866,878 

Turks  Islands 

32,774 

21,688 

81,498 

28.526 

26,785 

30,246 

Windward  Islands:— 

St  Lucia 

145,894 

187,869 

98,720 

187,542 

154,945 

190,684 

8t  Vincent     . 

87,874 

68,690 

67,892 

91,009 

64,842 

71,490 

Grenada  . 

189,614 

174,497 

183,888 

196,998 

176,712 

154,405 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Vii^gin  IslandB 

4,015 

3,818 

•     3,710 

4.895 

4,576 

4,478 

/St  Christopher 
INevis 

1  225,524 

140,642 

119,861 

192,701 

172,281 

185,214 

Antigna  . 

170,233 

87,125 

131,113 

157,633 

144,864 

186,621 

Montserrat      . 

22,502 

17,189 

25,912 

32,981 

24,480 

26,497 

,      Dominica 

42,665 

89,471 

61,488 

62,642 

69,789 

64,477 

'  Trinidad 

2,000,748 

2,066,104 

2,166,820    2,152,888 

2,276,864 

2,463,525 

Tobago    .        .        . 

16,872 

10,517 

10,766         15.403 

18,643 

13,932 

Total  value 

1 

6,062,517 

6,331,124 

6,252,063 

6,769,263 

6,546,426 

6,440,463 

Including  bullion  and  specie. 


3  For  year  ended  March  81. 


Trinidad  alone,  in  1896,  exported  sugar  valued  at  700,3472. ;  cocoa, 
452,1412.;  moUsses,  86,4882.  Jamaica  exported  sugar,  148,6792.;  rum, 
123,2112.;  coffee,  210,9462.  Barbados:  sugar,  436,5512.;  molasses,  122,0282. 
St  Vincent :  sugar,  21,909  cwt.  ;  arrowroot,  22,006  lbs.  Grenada:  cocoa, 
159,5192.;  spice,  12,4242.  St  Lucia:  sugar,  61,9652.;  cocoa,  15,4032. 
Leeward  Islands:  sugar,  220,3152. 

In  1S96,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods  worth  248,1602.;  fish,  163.5062.; 
floor,  155,8262.;  rice,  28,9972.  Trinidad  imported  flour,  129,1232. ;  Bahamas  : 
textiles,  44,9282.;  flour,  28,2832.  Barbados:  cottons,  115,8382.;  flour, 
66,5102.  ;  rice,  63,6182.  St  Lucia:  cottons,  17,6722.  ;  flour,  14,2692.  St 
Vincent :  flour,  8,9592.  ;  Leeward  Islands:  textiles,  49,6422.  ;  flour,  50,9882. 
Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  British  West  Indies  in  1896 
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accordiug  to  Board  of  Trade  returns,  1,790,4512.  (sugar,  492,3692.  in  1895  ; 
560,2882.  in  1896  ;  nun,  153,0612. ;  cocoa,  484,0492. ;  and  dye-woods,  140,7802.). 
Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  West  Indies  in  1896,  2,122,1892.  (cottons, 
502,7052.;  apparel,  263,0002.;  leather  and  saddlery,  144,8722.;  iron,  158,2162.; 
manure,  69,2842.;  machinery,  77,2672,). 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (foreign  trade)  in  1896  was  as 
follows  :*— 

Bahamas      .      436,578  i  Grenada      .       445,728     Dominica  401,051 

Barbados     .  1,264,016  1  Virgin  Islands     11,924     Trinidad       .    1,211,847 
Jamaica       .  1,488,905  |  St.    Kitts  and  Tobago         .         30,431 


Turks  Islands  261,678 
St  Lucia  .  1,190,790 
St.  Vincent .      273,245 


Nevis 
Antigua 
Montserrat . 


473,407 
468,612 
270,272 


Total    .    8,234,484 


Of  the  total  tonnage  returned  (1896)  6,517,418  was  British. 

Currency,  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  Islands  are  those  of  Great 
Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  January  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  West  Indian  sugar-growing  colonies,  presented  its  report  in  August, 
1897.  The  general  conclusions  are  that  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West 
Indies  is  in  danger  of  great  reduction,  in  some  cases  of  extinction,  not  on 
account  of  mismanagement,  but  from  the  competition  of  sugar-growing 
countries  assisted  by  bounties  ;  that  in  several  of  the  islands  there  is  no 
other  industry  which  could  profitably  take  its  place,  and  that  the  total  or 
][>artial  extinction  of  this  industiy  would  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  so  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  colonies,  that  in  many 
cases  they  would  be  Insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  administration.  Measures 
of  relief  are  now  under  consideration. 

The  following  figures  show  (in  thousands  of  pounds)  the  value  of  the  total 
exports,  and  of  the  exports  of  sugar  products  from  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  British  Guiana  at  mtervals  from  1882  to  1896  :— 


Total  exports 
Sugar  exports 


1882 


£1,000 
8,224 
6,884 


1886 


£1.000 
5,406 
8,698 


1891 


£1,000 
6,872 
4,326 


1896 


£1,000 
6,102 
8,251 


Books  of  Keference  on  the  West  Indies. 


The  Jamaica  QoMetU.    Weekly.    Kingston,  Jamaica. 

The  Official  QoMette.    Twice  a  week.    Bridgeton,  Barbados. 

Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  1897,  with  Appendices.  4  vols.  London, 
1897.    Correspondence  relating  to  the  Sugar  Industry  in  the  West  Indies.     London,  1897. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  Ac    Annual.    London. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Blue  Books  of  the  respective  Colonies. 

Bates  (H.  W.X  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Sooth  America.  2nd  cd.  8. 
London,  1882. 

Bulkeley  (O.  TA  The  Lesser  Antilles.    8.    London,  1889. 

Drayton  (E.),  The  Grenada  Handbook.    London,  1896. 

Svss(C.  W.),  The  West  Indies.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1897. 

Fi^oude  (J.  A.X  The  English  in  the  West  Indies.    8.    London,  1888. 

Jamaica  in  1896.    A  Handbook  of  Information.   Institute  of  Jamaica.    Kingatoo,  1896. 

Kingsley  (Charles),  At  Last :  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.    2  rols.   8.   London,  1871. 

Mnsson  (8.  P.)  and  Boxburffh  (T.  L.),  The  Handbook  of  Jamaica.    8.    London,  1896. 

Oliver  (V.  L.),  History  of  Antigua— Fol.  London,  1894. 

Powles  (L.  D.),  The  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl.    8.    London,  1888. 

Beelus  (E.),  Nouvelle  G6ographie  Universelle.    Vol.  XVU.    8.    London,  1888. 

Bodway  (J.),  The  West  Indies  and  The  Spanish  Main.    8.    London,  1896. 


Behonthurgk  (Sir  R.  H.),  History  of  Barbados.    8. 


\ 


London,  1848.^  j 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 

Pin. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Fui  was  ceded  to  the  Queen  by  the  chiefs' and  people  of  Fiji,  and  the  British 
flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  EobiiLson,  on  October  10,  1874.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Receiver-Greneral,  and  the  Native  Commissioner.  Laws  are  passed  by  a  LegiB- 
lative  Council,  of  which  the  Governor  is  president.  It  comprises  six  official 
members,  and  six  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  official 
mefiibers  are  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Receiver-General,  the 
Commissioner  of  Lands,  and  the  chief  medical  officer. 

Ghvemor  of  Fiji  and  High  Oommigsioner  for  Vie  Western  PaeiJic.SiT  G 
T.  M.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Governor  also  exercises  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  Western  Pacific.  He  has  a  salary  of 
2,2002.  per  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds,  and  3002.  from  Imperial  funds. 

There  is  no  military  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  force  of 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  100. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  16 
provinces,  in  12  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  large  deme  the 
customs  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  the  people  governed  them- 
selves prior  to  the  establishment  amongst  them  of  a  European  K>Tm  of  govern- 
ment. In  three  of  the  provinces  there  are  resident  European  officers  as  com- 
miasioneis.  About  160  native  chiefs  of  inferior  degree  are  employed  by  the 
Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  and  receive  salaries  from  the 
GrOYemment.  There  are  also  83  native  stipendiary  magistrates  associated  with 
13  European  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European 
commisaioner  resicfes  in  Kotumah 

Area  and  Population. 

Pyi  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  oetween  IS"*  and  20**  south  latitude, 
and  17 7""  east  and  178*  west  longitude.  The  islands  exceed  200  in  number, 
about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Yiti  Levu,  with  an  area  of 
about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jamaica) ;  the  next  largest 
is  Yanna  Levu,  with  an  area  of  about  2,600  square  miles.  The  island  of 
Rotumah,  Ijinc  between  12*  and  16"  of  south  latitude,  and  176°  and  177" 
of  east  longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  of  Fiji  by  authority  of  Letters 
Patent  in  December  1880.  Including  Rotumah,  the  total  area  of  the  group 
is  8,045  square  miles. 

At  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered 
121,180. 

The  estimated  population  on  December  31,  1896,  was  as  follows  : — 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Europeans 

2,065 

1,227 

3,292 

Half-castes 

596 

605 

1,201 

Indians 

7,076 

8,357 

10,433 

Polynesians 

1,965 

356 

2,810 

Botomans 

1,009 

1,147 

2,156 

Fgians      . 

53,637 

46,784 

100,321 

Others      . 

833 

464 

Ss*787 

66,571 

68,029 
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Among  Europeans  in  1896  the  birtha  wen  65  and  deaths  SI ;  Fijians  in  1896, 
births  8,581,  deaths  4,526  ;  indentured  Indians  in  1896,  births  373,  deaths 
274  (registered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Yiti  Levu  ; 
European  population,  850. 

Beligion. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  native  churches  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  1896  was  96,421  ;  attending  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Mission,  9,4?7.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment  comprises  11 
European  missionaries,  67  native  ministers,  60  catechists,  1,099  teachers,  and 
2,051  local  preachers,  4,521  class  leaders,  with  902  churches,  and  391  other 
preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  31  European  ministers 
and  187  native  teachers,  25  European  sisters,  85  churches  and  chapels,  and  1 
European  and  8  native  training  institutions. 

Instruction. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  6601.  a  year, 
one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  two 
schools  in  1896  was  183.  The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is  almost  entirely 
conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  2,064  schools  85,141  children 
were  taught  in  1896.  141  schools  are  also  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission,  the  number  of  day-scholars  being  2.009  in  1896.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  also  maintain  8  schools  for  Europeans,  at  which  150  children  received 
instruction  during  1896.  These  mission  schools  receive  no  State  aid,  but  an 
industrial  and  technical  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Gk>vemment,  in  which  78 
native  youths  are  being  trained  in  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  in  boat-building,  house-building,  and  cattle-tending. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
that  on  account  of  Polynesian  and  Indian  immigration)  since  annexation  : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

Bxpendituie 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

16,433 

41,522 

1892 

71,568 

67,652 

1880 

80,678 

91,102 

1898 

76.774 

85,981 1 

1885 

76,669 

92,299 

1894 

80,054 

72,204 

1890 

66,817 

60,826 

1895 

78,240 

76,204 

1891 

71,250 

67,820 

1896 

78,869 

78,099 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1896  were : — Customs,  84,220/. , 
wharfage  and  snipping  dues,  4,1342.  ;  general  licenses  and  internal  revenue, 
7,582Z.  ;  native  taxes  (this  is  paid  in  native  produce  prepared  by  the  natives, 
and  sold  by  the  Government  on  their  behalf  by  annual  contract),  17,9862. ;  fees 
of  court,  &c.,  6,038/.;  postal  dues  and  stamps,  2,559/.  The  expenditure  on 
personal  emoluments  was  38, 648/.  ;  on  other  charges,  34,451/.  ;  total,  72,204/. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  consists  of  a  loan  amounting  to  119,300/.  ; 
and  advances  from  the  Imperial  Government  making  a  total  indebtedness 
of  217,896/. 

Frodnction  and  Industry. 

There  are  6  sugar  mills  in  the  Colony,  with  an  aggregate  nominal  daily 
output  of  116  tons  of  dried  sugar,  1  lea  Kictory,  with  an  aggregate  nominal 
daily  output  of  400  pounds  of  <L*ied  tea,  16  boat- building  yards,  and  1  tobacco 
factory.  The  rainfall  at  Suva  for  the  year  1896  was  79 '7  inches.  The  mean 
minimum  temperature  for  the  year  was  66°  Fahr.  ;  the  mean  maximum  89« 
1  Ineluding  11,  4881.  expended  1888-86,  and  now  brought  toacoonnt. 
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Falir.  The  abaolata  minimum  temperatare  was  dO*  Fahr.  is  July;  the 
abeolitte  mazimom  94"  Fahr.  in  April. 

In  1896  there  was  under  coltivation  by  European  Mttlen :— Bananas,  1,230 
acres ;  ooooanuts»  17,704  acres  ;  maize,  379  acres ;  sugar-cane,  18,432  acres  ; 
yams,  kc^  116  acres ;  tobacco,  60  acres  ;  peanuts,  284  acres  ;  tea,  220  acres  ; 
rice,  280  acres  ;  pine-apples,  322  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  at  the  end  of  1896,  1,631  horses  and  mules ; 
12,558  cattle ;  4,760  sheep ;  and  8,115  Angora  goats. 

Commerce. 

The  Talue  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  five  yean  was  as  follows :  — 


Ymr 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

Import* 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

688,876 

258,586 

434,791 

1893 

632,030 

276,398 

855,632 

1894 

867,683 

285,981 

581,652 

1895 

573,968 

241,759 

382,209 

1896 

677,834 

242,492 

435,342 

In  1896  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  129,234/.,  and  imports 
duty-free  to  113,2582. 

The  total  amount  of  Imports  from  and  exports  to  British  possessions  and 
other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been  : — 


Tear 

From  British 

From  other 

To  British 

To  other 

pMsewioiLi 

Countries 

FoueBsions 

Countries 

£ 

£ 

£ 

J 

1892 

247,785 

5,851 

388,176 

46,615 

1893 

270,957 

5,441 

327,821 

27,810 

1894 

274,575 

11,406 

528,336 

53,316 

1895 

222,503 

19,256 

259,280 

72,929 

1896 

233,805 

8,487 

401,505 

33,837 

Quantities  and  the  valnes  of  imports  are  ascertained  by  invoice  and  declaration,  or  by 
examination  by  Costoms  officers.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  values  are  determined  aocord- 
ing  to  the  avenge  price  of  eaeh  arUele  in  the  local  market.  The  countries  recorded  as  the 
oxigin  and  destination  of  goods  are  those  disclosed  by  the  shipping  documents.  Copra  is 
usually  exported  in  vessels  which  sail  to  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  Ac,  '  for  orders,' 
and  Uie  ultimate  destinatioii  is  unknown.  Almost  all  SngUah  goods  imported  into  FQi 
appear  as  imports  from  Australia. 

The  principal  imports  during  1896  were— hardware,  10,7162.  ;  drapery, 
47,978/. ;  meats,  11,6352.  ;  rice,  9,661Z.  ;  broadstuffs  and  biscuits,  21,5642.  ; 
bsgs  and  sugar  mats,  5,4992.;  coal,  13,5272.;  timber,  6,4002.;  galvanised  iron 
goods,  4,8862.;  live  stock,  6,4892.;  machinery,  1,5602.;  oils,  6,2392.; 
produce,  8,6422.  Of  these  items,  meato,  breadstuifs,  coal,  manure,  live  stock 
and  machinery  are  free  of  import  duties. 

The  principal  exports  in  1896  were— sugar,  27,834  tons,  valued  at  336,9292. ; 
copra,  5,487  tons,  valued  at  48,9502. ;  green  fruit  (consisting  principally  of 
bananas),  18,4902. ;  Colonial  distilled  spirit,  78,890  gallons,  valued  at  10,1632. ; 
pea-nuts,  191  tons,  valued  at  3,6492.  ;  and  cotton,  35  tons,  valued  at  1,6322. 
The  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiji  is  small.  According  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Fiji  in 
1896  amounted  to  1192.  (24,9602.  in  1895);  and  the  exports  of  home  produce 
to  Fyi  to  27,2632.  (34,3342.  in  1895).  In  1896,  the  exports  thereto  includr 
cotton  manufactures,  12,4712.  ;  apparel,  3,8442. 
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Shippinff  and  CommnnioatioiiB. 

Daring  the  year  1896  the  total  number  of  merchant  yessels  entered  at  the 
ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  98  steamers  of  108,168  tons,  and 
84  sailing  vessels  of  12,802  tons.  Of  these  vessels  121  were  British,  4  Ameri- 
can, 6  Norwegian,  1  Tongan,  and  1  German.  Total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  in  1896,  231,056  tons. 

There  is  regular  steam  communication  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  once 
a  month,  and  also  once  a  month  md  Tonga  and  Samoa,  and  between  F^'i 
and  New  South  Wales  twice  a  month. 

Since  November,  1898,  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian-Australian  line 
sailing  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  B.  0.  have  made  Suva  a  port  of  call 
on  the  outward  and  homeward  monthly  trips.  This  line  is  now  subsidised 
by  the  Colonial  Government.     It  brings  Fiji  within  thirty  days  of  London. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1897  consisted  of  8  sailing  vessels  and  2 
steamers  of,  in  all,  492  tons.  At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  191  local 
vessels  holding  sea-going  certificates  from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  1,884  ;  66  of  these  vessels  were  owned  by  Europeans  (tonnage  798) 
and  125  by  natives  (tonnage  1,834).  There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island 
steamer  trading  regularly  in  the  Group. 

In  1896  there  passed  through  the  post-office  in  local  correspondence  251,768 
letters,  154,678  papers,  and  1^,587  oook-packets ;  and  in  foreign  correspond^ 
ence  140,208  letters,  155,792  papers,  20,388  book-packets,  and  899  parcels.  A 
Money  Order  system  has  been  established  with  Cansida  and  the  Unitea  Kingdom. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom* 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Annual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 

AUen  (W.),  Botuma.  [In  Report  of  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  January,  1895].    Sydney. 

Calvert  and  WilliafM,  Fiji  and  the  FUians. 

Colonial  Oovemment  Handbook  to  F^i.    Suva,  1802. 

Cooper  (H.  Stonehower),  Coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Gumming  (Miss  Gordon),  At  Home  in  Fiji.    London,  1882. 

JBr«fein«(Gapt.  J.  E.),  The  Western  Pacific.    London,  185S. 

Gordon  and  Goteh,  Australian  Handbook  for  1897.    Melbourne,  1807. 

Home  (John),  A  Year  in  F^i :  Botanical,  Agricultural,  and  Economical  Resources  of 
the  Colony.    8.    London,  1881. 

Pritehard  (W.  T.),  Polynesian  Reminiscences.    London,  1866. 

Reed  (W.),  Recent  Wanderings  in  FIJI.    London,  1888. 

Seeman  (Berthold),  Government  Mission  to  the  Fijian  Islands.    London,  1862. 

Thomeon  (Basil),  FUi  for  Tourists.  [Canadian-Australian  Steamship  Line].  London,  1807. 

WaUrhouie,  Pyi :  Its  King  and  People. 

FEW  OTJUfEA,  BRITISH. 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
with  the  islands  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  groups,  and  all 
islands  between  8°  and  12"  S.  latitude,  and  UV  and  155^  £.  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Dutch  and  on  the  north  by  the  Qerman 
possessions.  The  total  area  is  88,460  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
850,000,  of  whom  250  are  Europeans. 

The  goyemment  of  British  New  Guinea  is  founded  on  the  British  New 
Guinea  Act  of  November,  1887,  and  on  Letters  Patent  issued  June  8,  1888. 
The  cost  of  the  administration,  estimated  at  15,000Z.  a  year,  is  guaranteed, 
primarily  by  the  Government  of  Queensland,  for  ten  years,  but  this  sum  is 
contributed  in  equal  proportions  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Yictoria,  and  Queenshmd,  and  these  Colonies  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  On  September  4,  1888,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  over  British  New  Guinea  by 
the  first  aulministrator,  now  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  William  Bfacgregor, 
K.C.M.G.  (salary  1,500^.). 

Many  large  districts  have  been  reduced  to  order  and  the  tribes  have  in 
large  areas  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.     Four  missionary  bodies  are  at 
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work— the  London  Minionary  Society  on  the  Sonth  Coast,  the  Sacied  Heut 
Society  in  the  Mekeo  district,  the  Wesleyans  in  the  Islands,  the  Anglican 
Mission  on  the  North-East  Coast — ^and  many  thousands  of  natives  are 
being  tanght.  At  the  same  time  trading  relations  with  Europeans  are  being 
estafiishd,  and  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  being  extended.  Land  is 
offered  to  settlers  at  2s.  6^.  an  acre.  Considerable  areas,  comprising  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate  are  available  for  systematic  planting  by  Eurooeans.  There 
is  an  amount  of  local  labour  obtainable.  The  climate  is  very  fairly  good  for 
its  latitade.  There  is  little  disease  save  fever,  and  it  is  rarely  of  a  muignant 
type.  The  country  seems  to  offer  very  favourable  conditions  for  the  planting 
of  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  4  magisterial  districts.  There  is  a  Central 
Court  at  Port  Moresby,  but  it  holds  sittings  wherever  necessary.  For  native 
government  some  simple  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  form  of  regulations,  a 
commencement  has  been  made  in  the  training  of  native  magistrates  and 
village  policemen,  and  a  force  of  constabulary  of  about  124  men,  almost 
exclusively  natives,  now  exists.  Revenue  from  the  colony  in  1895-96 
6,547Z.,  mostly  from  customs  dues.  The  possession  is  believed  to  con- 
tain valtiable  timbers,  the  coco  and  sago  palm  are  plentiful,  sandal-wood, 
ebony,  gams,  rattans,  and  other  products  are  found.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
Louisia&  Islands,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  Woodlark  Island.  There  are 
about  three  score  diggers  engaged  in  it,  and  many  natives.  The  trade  of  the 
possession  is  confined  to  Queensland  and  Kew  South  Wales.  Imports  for 
1895-96,  34,521/.  ;  exports,  19,401/.,  exclusive  of  pearls  and  gold.  The 
chief  imports  are  food  staffs,  tobacco,  drapery  and  hardware ;  exports, 
trepang,  copra,  pearl  shell,  gold,  pearls,  and  sandu-wood. 

In  1896-96,  259  vessels  of  15,026  tons  entered,  and  224  of  13,678  tons 
cleared.  There  is  good  water  communication  to  some  parts  of  the  Interior. 
Britiflih  Kew  Guinea  is  treated  as  a  postal  district  of  Queensland,  its  mails 
passing  through  that  colony.  In  1895-96  the  postal  movement  was :  letters, 
13,117  ;  newspapers,  8,025  ;  packets,  527. 

Books  of  Eeferenee. 

Aimnal  Report  of  Administrator. 

Britlah  New  Guinea  (QueenBland)  Act  of  1887.    Brisbane,  1888. 

New  Oninea,  Further  Correspondence  respecting.    London,  1883  and  1890. 

AtbertUCL.  H.  d*),  NewOuinea.  Tr.  fh)m  the  Italiao.  Svols.  London,  1880.  Journal 
of  the  Expedition  on  tlie  Ply  RiTer.    8.    Sydney,  1887. 

BatMH  (Th.  F.X  Toil,  Travel,  and  DiscoTeir  in  British  New  Guinea.    8.    London,  1890. 

Chalmen  (J.),  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in  New  Guinea,  1877-1894.     London,  1896. 

Macgreffor  (Sir  W.X  Report  of  Journey  across  New  Guinea.  Loudon,  1896.— British 
New  Oninea.    London,  1897. 

Vorefdy  (Capt.  J.%  New  Goinea  and  Polynesia.    8.    London,  1876. 

NUbet  (H.X  A  Colonial  Tramp :  Travels  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  New  edition, 
London,  1895. 

BamUUff  (H.  H.),  The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea.    London,  1886. 

SowtiUif  (H.  H.|,  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.    London,  1889. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Constitution  and  Goyemment. 
The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,   the  oldest   of   the 
Australasian  colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict, 
cap-    54,  proclaimed  in   1855,  which  established  a  'responsible 
government.'     The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  second  the  Legislative  Assembly.   The  Legislative  Cour    ' 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members   (65  in  Au  ^ 
1897),  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  Asseml    ^ 
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present  has  125  members.  An  Act,  assented  to  June  13,  1893, 
provides  for  the  division  of  the  colony  into  125  electorates,  each 
with  only  one  member,  and  abolishes  the  property  qualification 
and  plural  voting.  Every  male  subject  21  years  of  age,  having 
resided  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  his  electoral 
district,  is  qualified  as  an  elector.  The  elections  must  all  take 
place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  The  first  general  election  under 
this  act  took  place  on  July  17,  1894  ;  and  the  second  on  July  24, 
1895.  The  duration  of  a  parliament  is  not  more  than  three  years. 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  paid  300/.  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  travel  free  on  govern- 
ment railways  and  tramways. 

In  July  1895  there  were  267,458  electors  enrolled,  or  21*1  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  At  the  general  election  of  1895, 153,034 
electors  out  252,267  of  enrolled  in  contested  districts,  or  60*7 
per  cent,  of  the  electors  on  the  roU  voted.  The  executive  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Governor,  —  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Robert  Viscount 
Hampden. 

The  Governor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  <H)nunander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of 
7,000/. ;  private  secretary  and  orderlies  paid  for  by  the  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten 
ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members  : — 

Premier t  Treasurer ^  and  Minister  for  Bailways. — Kt  Hon.  Greoige 
Houstoon  Reid. 

Chief  Secretary. — Hon.  James  Nixon  Bninker. 

AUomey-Gevyerai, — Hon.  John  Henry  Want,  Q.C.,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  for  Lands. — Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carruthera. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works. — Hon.  James  Henry  Younc. 

Minister^ Pttblic Instruction  dt  Ind'ustry  and  Labour. — ^Hon.  Jacob  Garrard. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hon.  Albert  John  Gonld. 

Postmaster^OeTieral. — Hon.  Joseph  Cook. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  Sydney  Smith. 

Vice-PresiderU  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the LegislativeCouncil {wiiAiovLt  •portfolio). — Hon.  Andrew  Garran,  LL.IX 

The  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  have  salaries  of  1, 820  J. ,  and  the 
other  ministers,  except  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  1,S70I. 

Local  Govebnment. 
Under  the  '  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  '  local  government  is  extended  to 
182  districts,  75  being  designated  'boroughs'  and  107  *  municipal  districts,' 
in  addition  to  the  City  of  Sydney.     A  l^rough  must  contain  a  minixnnBi 

Sopulation  of  1,000,  within  an  area  not  larger  than  9  square  miles ;  a  municipal 
istrict  a  population  of  600,  and  an  area  not  laiger  than  50  square  mil^. 
The  portion  of  the  colony  incorporated  is 'small,  covering  only  2,761  sqnan 
miles,  or  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  part  of  its  area.  The  popnlatioB 
residing  within  the  municipal  area  is  estimated  at  749,110. 

The  State  grants  an  endowment  to  every  municipality  for  a  period  of  15 
years  after  its  incorporation  as  follows :  For  each  of  the  fixst  5  yoars  a  sun; 
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equal  to  the  local  revenue  raised  during  the  past  year,  in  each  of  the  next 
5  years  one  moiety,  and  in  each  of  the  next  5  years  a  fourth  of  the  amount 
raised  by  rates  and  subscriptions.  All  persons  folding  household,  leasehold, 
or  freehold  estate  in  any  monicipalily,  and  paying  rates,  are  entitled  to 
from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election  of  aldermen  and  auditors,  according  to  annual 
value  of  property.     There  were  177,684  municipal  voters  in  February,  1896. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  310,700  square  miles. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  various  districts  for  departmental  pur- 
poses, the  most  important  division  being  that  into  141  counties. 

The  estimated  population  on  June  30,1897,  was  1,311,440 
(702,395  males,  and  609,045  females).  The  population  at  four 
successive  census  periods  was : — 


Tear 

Kalee 

Females 

Total 

Pop.  per 
■qoare  mile 

ATenge  in- 
crease percent, 
per  annnm. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

198,488 
275,551 
411,149 
612,562 

152,372 
228,430 
840,319 
519,672 

850,860 

503,981 

751,468 

1,132,284 

118 
1-62 
2-42 
8-65 

4-8 
4-9 
5  1 

According  to  the  race  or  origin,  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891: — ^Kew  South  Wales,  64*08;  other  Australasian  colonies,  7*50; 
AboiigiiLes,  0*73  ;  English,  18*18  ;  Irish,  6*68  ;  Scotch,  3*25  ;  Welsh,  0*44  ; 
otherBritish  snbjects,  0*44  ;  total  British  subjects,  96*20.  Chinese,  1*16  ; 
German,  0*85;  other  foreigners,  1*50  ;  total  foreigners,  3*51.  Bom  at  sea, 
0*17  ;  unspecified,  0*12. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  was  in  the  colony  a  population  of  aborigines, 
comprising:— 


i                  - 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1  Full  Blacks  .... 
1  Half-Castes  .... 

2,896 
1,668 

2,201 
1,520 

5,097 
8,183 

Total    .... 

4,559 

3,721 

8,280 

included  in  total  census  population  given  above. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distributed 

thus  at  the  census  of  1891 : — 

Professional 31,491 

Domestic 55,867 

Commerce  and  Trade 86,629 

Industries 140,451 

Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Mineral 147,026 

Indefinite 10,428 


Total  workers 


471,887 


The  number  of  persons  classed  as  *  dependents '  was  649^^  ^f  J 
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12,661  were  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity.  There  were  beeides  2,864 
persons  whose  occupations  were  not  stated.  The  aborigines  are  not  included 
in  this  tabulation. 

The  estimated  population  of  Sydney  (1896),  including  suburbs,  is  410,000. 
Of  the  country  towns  Newcastle  has  14,800 ;  Bathurst,  9,200  ;  Goulbum, 
12,800  ;  Parramatta,  12,600  ;  Broken  Hill,  18,630 ;  Maitland,  10,600  ;  Albuiy, 
6,660  ;  Tarn  worth,  6,400  ;  and  Wickham,  6,660. 

The  following  table  shows  the  birthis,  deaths,  and  lUarriages  for  five 
years : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Bzoessof 
Births 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

8,022 
7,749 
7,666 
8,030 
8,496 

40,041 
40,342 
38,961 
38,776 
36,606 

2,289 
2,610 
2,437 
2,524 
2,446 

14,410 
16,022 
16,170 
14,914 
16,839 

26,681 
24,820 
28,781 
28,861 
20,667 

The  increase  in  population  during  the  ten  years  ended  1896  was  277,810, 
Towards  this  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  contributed  over  86  per  cent 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  as 
recorded  for  five  years : — 


- 

1892       1      1808 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

Excess  of  immigrants 

62,197   1  66,909 
62,687      58,850 

75,688 
66,976 

76,061 
66,334 

62,633 
62,616 

9,510 

8,069 

9,612 

0,717 

117 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policv  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1832,  practically  ceased  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants 
from  1832  to  the  end  of  1896  was  211,928.  Of  these,  209,891  peiBons  wer« 
British-bom,  96,372  being  from  England  and  Wales,  88,810  from  Ireland,  and 
24,209  from  Scotland.  Tne  number  of  assisted  immigrants  during  1896  was 
only  17.  In  1881  a  poll-tax  of  101,  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immigrants 
other  than  British  subjects  or  those  who  have  been  naturalised  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  tax  was  increased  to  1002.  in  1888.  The  arrivals  and  departures 
of  all  Chinese  have  been  as  follow  in  six  years : — 


- 

1891 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Arrivals 
Departures 

17 
681 

21 
766 

84 

668 

76 
627 

94 
413 

99 
460 

Beligion. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1862.  The  cleigy 
who  received  State  aid  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  now  survive,  still  re- 
ceive that  aid. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  b^  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops 
in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  were 
in  1897  six  dioceses  (including  the  Bishop- Auxiliary  of  Sydney).    The  affairs 
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•f  the  Ghnrch  of  Eome  are  administeied  by  the  BiBhope  of  seven  diocesee 
under  the  Cardimd  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is  also  Pnmate  of  Australasia. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  different  reliirious  obtained  at  the  census  of 
1891 :-  ^ 


Deoouiination 

Clerg} 

11 
Adherents   l         Denouiination 

1 

Clergj- 

Adherents 

ChnrehofBn^and  . 

Rommn  Oatholic       . 

fteelqrterlan    .       . 

Wesleyan 

Other  Methodist      . 

SSS 
295 
156 
183 
84 
65 
88 

502,980 
286,911 
109,890 
87,516 
22.596 
84,118 
13,112 

Latherans . 
Unitarians 
Hebrew     . 
Others       .       .       . 

Total     .       . 

5 

1 

8 

88 

7.960 

1,889 

5,484 

62,574 

1,090 

1,128.9541 

1  Aborigines  not  indnded. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  under  State  control,  and  instruction  is  compulsory  between 
the  affea  of  6  and  14  years  ;  the  children  of  the  poor  are  educated  free. 

iKere  were  in  1896,  2,574  State  schools,  divided  into  2,785  departments^ 
and  classified  as  follows : — High  schools  5 ;  superior  public  schools  249  ; 
primary  public  schools  1,660  ;  provisional  schools  810 ;  half-time  schools 
497  ;  house-to-house  schools  44  ;  evening  schools  20  ;  total  2,785. 

During  1896  there  were  221,608  children  enrolled,  and  an  ayerage  at- 
tendance of  142,192,  with  4,442  teachers. 

In  1896  the  expenditure  on  State  schools  was : — State  expenditure 
576,441{.;  school  fees  74,866Z.;  total  expenditure  651,8072.  Besides  the 
State  schools,  the  Sydney  Grammar  SchocA  (458  pupils),  four  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools  (561  pupils),  and  one  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  blind  (106  pupils),  receive  subsidies  from  Government 

Of  private  schools  there  were  898,  with  53,967  pupils  and  8,087  teachers,  of 
which  298  schools,  1,527  teachers,  and  86,652  pupils  were  Boman  Catholic. 

The  University  of  Sydney,  opened  in  1852,  receives  from  Government  a 
yearly  subsidy,  amounting,  with  sppcuJ  ud*  to  11,4002.  in  1896.  The  total 
revenue  for  1896  was  81,4942.  There  were  454  students  and  48  professors, 
lectorers,  kc  There  are  3  theological  colleges  and  a  college  for  women,  un- 
sectaiian.  The  technical  college,  with  branch  schools,  comprising  classes  in 
agricnltuie,  physics,  applied  mechanics,  &c.,  had  a  total  enrolment  of  7,119 
in  1896. 

The  free  public  library  at  Sydney  had  115,908  volumes  in  1896.  Most  of 
the  counUy  towns  have  art  schools  and  libraries.  The  Australian  Museum, 
founded  in  1886,  is  endowed  by  the  State.  There  is  a  National  Art  GaDery 
at  Sydney. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Magistrates,  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  cldef  justice  and  six  puisne  judges.  All  prisoners  charged  with 
offences  bearing  sentences  of  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  are  tried  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  either  at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court  Prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  must  be  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court 

Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  colony  twice  a  year. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  presided  over  by  stipendip* 
magistrates ;  in  the  country  districts,  police  magistrates  and  justices  of 
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peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquoTS  is  transacted  by  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1896  there  were  45,493  convictions  before  magistrates ;  and  879  at 
Qnarter  Sessions  and  at  Central  Criminal  and  Circuit  Courts  ;  total  con- 
victions 46,372. 

The  police  force  of  the  colony  is  1,874  strong. 

There  are  in  all  59  gaols.  On  December  31, 1896,  there  were  2,354  prisoners 
in  confinement. 

Finanoe. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  net  revenue  (gross  revenue  for  1896-97) ;— 


Tear 

From  Taxation 

Land  Bevenne 

From  Serrioes 

From  Mis- 

cellaneoQS 

Sonroes 

1 
Total 
Net  Revenne 

1893 

1894 

1895* 

1895-96 

1896-97' 

2,777,846 
2,688,693 
1,288,322 
2,494,522 
2,458,069 

£ 
2,115,303 
2,078,719 
1,087,683 
1,976,240 
1,953,348 

£ 
4,364,862 
4,246,610 
1,989,248 
4,209,610 
4,599,706 

241,359 
286,689 
163,262 
305,692 
298,146 

£ 
9,499,370 
9,300,711 
4,478,515 
8,986,064 
9,809,269 

1  Six  months  January  to  June 

2  Tenr  ended  June  80.  The  figures  for  the  financial  year  represent  the  gross  receipts. 
The  total  reftinds  for  the  year  amounte<l  to  180,1621.  so  that  the  total  net  revenue  was 
0,129,1171. ;  but  the  latter  amount  cannot  be  distributed  under  the  different  headings 
shown  in  the  table. 

Under  the  heading  *  Services '  is  included  revenue  from  railways,  tram- 
ways, post,  and  telegraphs,  &c. 

The  bulk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs  House- 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanyins:  summary  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1897  :—  r-  j    ^  j 

Customs,  1,280,715/.  ;  Excise,  277,1371.  ;  Stamp  Duties,  832,344Z.  ; 
Land  Tax,  141,022/.  ;  Income  Tax,  305,316/.  ;  Licenses,  121,535/.  ;  total, 
2,458,069/. 

The  followinjB;  table  shows  the  net  expenditure  (gross  expenditure  for 
1896-97),  exclusive  of  expenditure  from  loans  : — 


Tear 

Railways 

and 
Tramways 

Post  and 
Tele- 
graphs 

Interest  on 

Public  Debt 

(Funded 

and 
Unftinded) 

Immi- 
gration 

Instruc- 
tion 

Other 
Public 
Works 

and 
Services 

Total 

Net 

Brpendl- 

ture 

1602 

1803 

1894 

18951 

1895.96 

189«.97« 

£ 
2,120,177 
1,868,298 
1,712,615 
864,018 
1,848,749 
1.882,418 

£ 
782,829 
761,448 
788,042 
886,156 
726,557 
707,078 

£ 
1,715,096 
2,440,826 
2,255,256 
1,188,566 
2,262,997 
2.286,100 

£ 
2.888 
8,106 
2,109 

695 

£ 
858,648 
805,880 
788,410 
m.999 
758,199 
788,646 

£ 
4,602.488 
4,068,160 
8,787,876 
2.069,680 
4,105,170 
8,767,422 

£ 
0,081,411 
9,081,668 
9,178,706 
4,844,209 
9,702.219 
9,880,659 

1  Jannarj  to  June. 

*  Tear  ended  June  80.    The  expenditure  shown  for  the  j 


>  xear  enocd  June  80.  The  expenditure  shown  for  the  year  1806-7  is  the  gross  amoont, 
but  deducting  the  reftinds  shown  aboye.  the  net  expenditure  was  9,160.4071 ;  the  latter 
X   ^ ..    . J      ■  shown  in^M  table. 
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The  amount  of  the  Pablic  Debt  on  June  30,  1896,  waa  62,411,873/.,  with 
mean  rate  of  interest  3*71  per  cent.  This  includes  the  loan  of  4,000,000/. 
floated  in  October,  1895.  Of  this  amount  Ailly  81  per  cent  has  been  spent 
on  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs  and  water  supply,  and 
sewerage  controlled  by  Boards.  The  net  return  from  these  services  was  equal 
to  3*15  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  ;  or  2 '47  per  cent,  of  the  existinc 
Public  Debt,  ezclusiye  of  treasury  bills.  In  June,  1896,  the  amount  stifl 
to  be  raised  on  which  the  authority  had  not  been  withdrawn  was  10,711,1482. 
The  expenditure  of  loans,  exclusive  of  redemptions,  up  to  Jane  30,  1896, 
has  been  :  Bailways  and  tramways,  39,799,963/.  ;  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
866,6402.  ;  harbours  and  river  navigation,  1,922,898/. ;  wharfs,  1,487,849/.  ; 
docks,  318,406/.  ;  roads  and  bridges,  929,523/. ;  immigration,  194,430/. ;  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  7,416,604/. ;  fortifications  and  war-Uke  stores,  1,280,904/. ; 
public  building,  2,391,677/.  ;  public  school  buildings,  389,820/.  ;  works  in 
Queensland  prior  to  separation,  49,855/  ;  total,  56,998,569/. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows  for  the  municipal  year  1896-97: — 


- 

Fftlr  Average 
Annua!  Rentalof 
all  Property  in 

Mimicipalitiet 

OapitalYaloeof 
aUPiopertjiii 
Municipalities 

Revenue 
ezclnsiTe 
of  Loans 

Ezpendi- 

Loans  Out- 
standing 

City  of  Sydney . 

Metropolis 
Country    . 

Total. 

2,287,040 
2,904,950 

44,740,700 
46,686,400 

189,345 
264,346 

£ 
256,687 
248,604 

£          ' 
1,260,000 
728,235  1 

5,141,990 
2,461,745 

91,427,100 
36,072,600 

453,691 
291,815 

500,241 
278.814 

1,988,285 
597,000 

7,603,735 

127,499,700 

745,006 

779.055 

2,585,235 

The  estimated  wealth  of  the  colony  at  the  census  of  1891,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1898,  when  the  latest  estimate  was  made,  was  as  follows : — 


At  oensna  of 
18»1 


Bevemie-Tieldinff  railways,  waterworks,  fte. 
Works  and  buildings  not  direetly  revenue  yielding 
Amount  dae  to  lands  pareliased  from  the  State 
Pnbliclands  leased  but  not  sold 


Kunieipal  property 

Total  public  wealth    . 

Land     .... 
Houses  and  trnprovements 
Other  forms  of  wealth 

Total  private  wealth  . 

Total  wealth . 


At  close  of 
1892. 


£ 
44,958,000 
20,818,000 
18,224,000 
94,400,000 


172,896,000 
6,400,000 


179,295,000 


173,852,000 
120,800,000 
104,258,000 


407,405,000 


686,700,000 


£ 
46,752,900 
28,498,400 
18.671,200 
98,008,000 


181,925,500 
7,21S,0U0 


189,138,500 


179,048,000 
126,896,000 
98,209,000 


404,148,000 
593,286,500 


Googl 
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Defence. 

In  1896  the  military  force  of  the  colony  comprised  6,447  men,  of  whom 
621  formed  the  regular  force,  and  4,826  volunteers,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  partially  paid.  There  were  also  in  the  colony  civilian  rifle  clubs,  with  a 
membership  of  2,021  men,  who  were  formed  into  a  reserve  corps.  The  naval 
force  is  composed  of  580  men,  making  the  total  defence  force  8,048.  These 
forces  were  divided  as  follows  : — 

Headquarters  and  General,  Permanent,  Honorary,  and  Naval  Defence 
Force  Staff,  184 ;  Lancers,  381  ;  Mounted  Bifles,  855  ;  Artillery,  1,046 ; 
Field  Engineers,  116  ;  Submarine  Miners,  101 ;  Electricians*  77 ;  Infantry, 
5,038  (including  Reserves) ;  Medical  Staff  Corps,  110  ;  Army  Service  Corps, 
64 ;  Naval  Defence  Force  Staff,  4 ;  Naval  Brigade,  329  ;  Naval  Artillery, 
242;  torpedo  boats,  6  ;  total,  8,048.  A  naval  establishment,  the  main  works 
of  which  are  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  has  been  completed,  and,  in  addition 
to  shore  works,  torpedo  and  other  boats  have  been  provided.  The  cost  of 
the  defence  of  the  colony  during  the  year  1896-97  was  224, 1167. »  inclusive 
of  11,102Z.  from  loans. 

Prodnotion  and  Indnstry. 

I.  AOBIOULTUBE. 
In  1896-7  there  were  1.659,717  acres,  or  about  0*8  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  colony,  under  crop.  About  one  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  is 
under  forest.  The  cultivated  land  is  principally  to  be  found  in  small  hold- 
ings of  leas  than  500  acres.  The  colony  is  divided  legalW,  in  accordance  with 
its  natural  apportionment,  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  Etfustem,  Central,  and 
Western  divisions,  and  land  \b  obtainable  under  the  following  conditions  : — 
1st,  as  a  '*  conditional  purchase,"  by  free  selection  before  survey  in  the  two 
first-mentioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  11.  per  acre,  payable  under  a  system 
of  deferred  payments.  A  **  conditional  lease "  mav  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a  **  con(Utional  purchase,"  and  with  it  is  earned  the  right  of  conversion 
into  a  '*  conditional  purchase,"  at  any  time  after  confirmation  of  the  applica- 
tion. In  the  Eastern  division  the  minimum  area  to  be  condition^lv  purchased 
is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum  640  acres  ;  a  similar  maximum  limitmg  the  area 
which  may  be  conditionally  leased;  in  the  Central  the  maximum  18  2,560 
acres,  which  may  be  taken  up  either  as  a  conditional  purchase,  or  as  a  partly- 
purchased  and  partly-leased  area.  2nd,  by  additional  purchases  of  the  same 
areas  and  under  like  conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition  of  resi- 
dence upon  the  original  selection.  3rd.  In  the  Central  division  the  Land  Act 
of  1895  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  easy  terms,  but  with  stringent 
residential  conditions  attached,  either  as  *'  homestead  selections  "  or  as  "settle- 
ment leases,"  the  maximum  area  of  the  former  being  1,280  acres,  and  of 
the  latter  a  similar  extent  of  agricultural  land,  or  10,240  acres  of  gnxing 
land.  The  obligations  attached  to  a  homestead  selection  are  the  payment  of 
an  annual  rental  based  on  the  capital  value  and  peipetual  residence.  The 
term  of  a  settlement  lease  is  twenty-eight  years,  witn  continuous  residence 
during  that  period.  4th,  by  purchasing  at  21.  per  acre,  without  the  condition 
of  residence,  the  maximum  ai-ea  being  320  acres.  5th,  Government  land  is 
also  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  prices  being  SI.  for  town,  21.  IQs.  for  suburban, 
and  11.  68.  per  acre  for  count^  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to  exceed  200,000 
acres  annually,  and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  640  acres  in  one 
block.  In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral 
tenants  under  various  forms.  Land  of  more  than  ordinair  value  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  may  be  declared  to  be  a  '*  special  area, '  the  price  per  acre 
not  being  less  than  30«.,  and  the  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  820 
acres  in  the  Eastern  division,  and  640  in  the  Central  and  Western  divisions, 
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The  total  land  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  at  tbe  end  of  1896 
was  45,257,468  acres.  The  total  land  occnpied  under  leases  of  various  kinds 
was  126,S07,790  acres.  The  following  table  nves  the  statistics  of  holdings 
of  1  acre  and  upwards  for  the  past  ten  years  ending  March  81 : — 


Acreage 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

ItolSaeres. 

7,088 

6,880 

7,290 

8,804 

9,201 

10,164 

10,892 

12,301 

13,101 

14,082 

16  to  200      .       . 

21.051 

21,508 

22,048 

22,158 

22,815 

23,790 

24,062 

26,707 

26,529 

27,627 

»lto400     .       . 

6,481 

6,612 

6,774 

7,059 

7,892 

7,796 

7,821 

8,299 

8,815 

8,579 

401  to  1,000  . 

6,778 

6,750 

6,849 

6,906 

7.158 

7,463 

7,818 

7,569 

7,423 

7,517 

1,001  to  2.000 

2.010 

2,089 

2,191 

2,888 

2,402 

2,647 

2,508 

2,475 

2,436 

2,567 

2,001  to  10,000      . 

1,618 

1.774 

1,810 

1,994 

1,905 

2,006 

2,012 

2,018 

2,046 

2,109 

10,001  and  npwaidB 
Tbtia 

666 

680 

658 

656 

on 

672 

643 

656 

679 

672 

46,142  |46,107 

47,620 

49,960 

61,650 

64,428 

55,251 

59,020  :60,629  63,148  , 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four  years 
and  the  crops  produced  were  as  follow  : — 


Tear  ending 
81  March 

1804            1             1895 

1896                         1897 

Areannder 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres           1           Acres 

Cultivation 

1,206,992 

1,325,964 

1,348,600 

1,659,717        1 

Principal  Cropfl 

Area 

Produce!  Area 

Produce 

Area 

Prodnce 

Area 

Produce 

Acres  |   Bnsh.      Acres 

Brsh. 

Acres 

Bush. 

Acrt's 

Bush. 

fOrain  . 

693,810 

6,602,715  647,488 

7,041,378 

596,684 

5,196,812 

866,112 

8,853,446 

Wheat  { 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

iHay    . 

101,876 

100,482  125,797 

136,887 

172,614 

99,679 

161,136 

118,887 

Bnsh. 

Bnsh. 

Bnsh. 

Bush. 

ICaixe        .       . 

205,886 

7,067,676  208,808 

5,626,583 

211,104 

5.687,080 

211,882  ;5,754,217 

Grain  . 

6,113 

114,272     10,396 

179,348 

7,590 

96,119 

6,453      110,340 

Bariey 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

iHay    . 

997 

1,342 
Bnsh. 

963 

1,285 
Bnsh. 

1,744 

1,398 
Bush. 

1,616 

2,231 
Bush. 

rOTEin     . 

34,148 

701,803 

30,686 

562,725 

28,760 

374,196 

39,530 

884,688 

Oats  { 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

iHay 

82.750 

94,128:    96,866 

95,617 

120,857 

79,636  138,946 

142,967 

Potatoes    . 

26,669 

88,838 

80,089 

86,170!    24,722 

66,179.    81,170 

84,214 

Looene      and 

' 

sown  graaaee 

19,802 

89,647 
Cwts. 

21,687 

48,234,    24,081 

48,959,    30,512 

71,467 

(Hay) 

Cwts.    1 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Ibbaooo    . 

864 

10,868 

716] 

8,182[      1,281 

11,1421      2,744 

27,468 

Vines 

1      Tear 

ending 
81  March 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Total 
Area 

Wines 

Biandy 

Table  Pmit 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

28,112 
82,909 
82,927 
81,053 

252,606 
264,254 
207,771 
320,276 

7,375 
7,577 
7,619 
8,061 

OftUous 
748,929 
731,683 
885,673 
794,256 

Gallons 
4,650 
6,356 
7,149 
7,134 

Tons 
3,216 
4,617 
4,017 
2,885 

The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  colony  is  that  of  the  orange.  There 
were  in  March,  1897,  12,489  acres  under  oranges,  with  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  487,158  cases,  or  5,845,896  dozen.  ^  , 
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On  Jannaiy  1,  1897,  the  colony  had  48,318,790  sheep,  2,226,163  horned 
cattle,  510,686  horses,  214,581  pigs. 

There  were  121, 187  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits 
during  the  year  1896-97. 

In  1887  a  Forest  Conservation  Department  was  created  and  attached  to  one 
of  the  principal  State  departments.  The  timber  reserves,  in  which  State 
forests  are  included,  number  1,084,  and  cover  an  area  of  5,488,808  acres.  The 
following  are  the  general  statistics  for  five  years : — 


Tear 

Timber  cut  in 

Reser^'es  8al]ject 

to  Royalty 

Revenue  from 

Royalties, 
Licences,  Ac 

Quantity  of 
Timber  Sawn 

Value  of 
Timber  Sawn 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Sup.  ft. 

15,818,000 

10,506,472 

6,158,759 

15,462 
9,600 
6,557 
6,282 
7,788 

Snp.fL,  1  in.  thick 
229,696,000 
196,114,000 
178,088,000 
180,000,000 
169,700,000 

987f920 
988,870 
750,680 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  territory.  The  total  value  raised  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1895  was  42,326,698Z.  The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  won  In  New  South  Wales  since  its  discovery 
in  1851 :— 


Periods 

Weight 

Valne 

Oz. 

£ 

1851-90 

10,247,098 

38,075,182 

1891 

153,336 

558,806 

1892 

156,870 

569,178 

1893 

179,288 

651,286 

1894 

324,787 

1.156,717 

1895 

360,166 

1,315,929 

1896 
Total  . 

296,072 

1,073,360 

11,717,616 

43,399,958 

Most  of  the  gold  won  in  the  colony  is  received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage.  The 
value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  and  ore  obtained  to  the  end  of  1896  was 
22,410,0462.  In  1896,  202,789  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  26,6182., 
and  286,936  tons  of  silver-lead  ore  and  metal,  altogether  >^ued  at  1,758,9332. 
The  value  of  copper  raised  in  1896  was  197,8142.  The  estimated  value  of  copper 
raised  from  its  discovery  in  1858  until  the  end  of  1896  amounted  to  4,068,1692. 
The  value  of  the  tin  produced  in  1882  was  541,4132.,  in  1885  808,7602.,  in 
1887  311,8892.,  in  1893  126,1142.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin  since 
the  mines  were  opened  in  1872  has  been  6,196,5182.  In  1896  there  were  99 
coal  mines,  employing  9,460  men ;  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1896  was 
3,909,517  tons,  valued  at  1,125,2812.  The  estimated  value  of  coal  raised  to 
the  close  of  1896  amounted  to  31,819,3812.  There  are  22  smelting  furnaces 
giving  employment  to  2,076  hands,  principally  for  the  smelting  of  silver, 
tin,  and  copper  ores.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  42,014  persona  employed 
in  mining  and  smelting  during  1896. 
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in.  Manufactures. 

The  following  classification  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  capital  inyested  is  compiled  from  the  letums  of  1896,  as  far  as  the  number 
of  establishments  and  hands  employed  is  concerned,  and  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1891  for  the  capital  invested  :— 


CUssifleation 

No.  of 
Works  1 

Hands 

Capital 
Invested 

Treating  raw  pastoral  products 
Preparation  of  foods  and  drinks 

286 

3,652 

729,908 

746 

9,688 

4.899,007 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

873 

8,876 

1,560,415 

Building  materials    . 

604 

6,846 

2,007,716 

Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  &o. 

279 

8,704 

2,893,429 

24 

1,182 

262,476 

Funiitnze,  bedding,  &c. 

85 

1,107 

298,684 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  &c. 
Vehicles,  harness,  saddleiy 

286 

4,938 

1,089,819 

174 

1,588 

646,698 

Liftht  and  heat . 

74 

859 

669,132 

Other  works 

227 

2,855 

804.021 

Total    . 

3,106 

49,055 

16,649,704 

1  EzchuiTe  of  small  estabUshments 
or  other  power  is  oaed. 


emp] 


ioylng  less  than  4  hands,  in  which  no  steam 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  imports,  the 
total  exports,  and  the  exports  of  home  and  of  foreign  produce  for 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Total 
Imports 

Home  Frodnoe 
Exported 

Foreign  Produce 
Exported 

Total  Exports 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

20,776,526 
18,107,035 
16,801,941 
16,992,416 
20,661,510 

17,707,102 
17,094,213 
15,904,961 
16,436,210 
16,742,691 

4,265,146 
6,827,010 
4,672,712 
6,498,576 
6,267,668 

21,972,247 
22,921,223 
20,577,678 
21,984,785 
23,010,849 

The  total  revenue  from  import  duties  in  1896  amounted  to 
1,406,969^.,  or  6-84  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  total  quantities  and  values  of  wool  exported  in  the 
last  ten  years  : — 


Tear 

Weight 

Value 

Year 

Weight 

Value 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Lbs. 
224,295,209 
243,266,258 
266,229,029 
243,738,266 
840,691,382 

£ 
9,200,071 
9,858,616 

10,786,070 
9,282,672 

11,312,980 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

Lbs. 
323,062,014 
344,982.876 
354,165,446 
829,992,675 
306,824,358 

10,540,147 

10,449,911 

9,628,128 

9,976,044 

9,897,382 
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Valaes  of  importa  are  ftirnished  by  impofrten  or  their  agents.  In  the  cam  of  artieles  snb- 
Ject  to  spedflc  autiefl,  the  values  given  are  understood  to  represent  the  values  at  the  port 
of  shipment,  together  with  all  charges,  such  as  fineight,  insurance,  packing  land  porterage  to 
the  port  of  anival  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  ease  of  articles  suQect  to  ad  valorem  dntiM 
the  values  are  supposed-to  represent  the  market  values  of  the  goods  (less  packing)  at  the 
time  and  place  of  exportation,  with  ten  per  cent  added  thereto.  In  the  case  of  goods 
tree  of  du^,  importers'  valuations  are  taken,  checked,  and,  if  necessary,  corrected  by 
Customs  officials.  Values  of  exports  are  supposed  to  be  values  at  port  of  shipment.  BIUb 
of  entry  have  to  be  ftimished  1^  exporters,  and  are  checked  by  Customs  officials  as  fkr  as 
possible.  Quantities  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  taken  trcm  merchants'  invoices, 
checked  by  Customs  officials.  As  all  possible  care  is  taken  by  the  Customs  officials  to  obtain 
correct  values,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  values  as  published,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
statistical  purposes.  Properly  so  called  there  is  very  little  transit  trade  through  New  South 
Wales,  nevertheless  Sydney  is  the  distributing  centre  for  large  quantities  of  British  and 
other  European  goodn  chiefly  for  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Seas.  Goods 
transhipped  are  not  included  with  imports  or  exports. 

Exports  in  1896,  besides  wool,  were  :— Tallow,  509,6661.  ;  coal, 
900,2642.  ;  hides  and  skins,  638,8982.  ;  leather,  338,9612.  ;  meat,  preserved 
and  frozen,  605,9732.  ;  gold  coin,  3,602,9862. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  total  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1896  :— 


- 

Imports  ftvm 

Export!  to 

United  Kingdom 
Australasian  colonies . 
Other  British  possessions  . 
United  States    . 
Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

7,190,115 
9,559,860 
625,164 
1,729,871 
1,456,500 

£ 
8,875,883 
8,374,826 
520,328 
2,064,964 
3,674,348 

20,561,510 

23,010,349 

The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

2,928,417 

6,084,211 

8,962,628 

1893 

2,698,011 

6,706,936 

9,404,947 

1894 

1,788,654 

5,222,089 

7,010,748 

1895 

1,783,368 

4,748,129 

6,631,497 

1896 

8,125,671 

4,769,788 

7,895,409 

The  direct  commercial  intercourse  (exclusive  of  gold)  of  the  colony  with 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  for  six  years  : — 


- 

1891 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

Imports    into   U.    K. 
from  N.  8.  W.  .       . 

ducetoN.S.W.      . 

£ 
10,187,746 

8,iM)9,96Q 

£ 
0,932,716 

6,568,640 

£ 
0,248,650 

4,834,518 

£ 

10,760,868 

6,016,080 

£ 
11,810,785 

5,466,000 

£ 

0,678,532 

6,868,076 
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The  staple  article  of  import  from  New  South  Wales  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  wool,  the  qnantities  and  values  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  tne  last  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Quantity 

Yalud 

Lbs. 

£ 

1892 

181,836,921 

6,674,896 

1893 

160,096,824 

6,867,474 

1894 

173,227,826 

6,058,637 

1895 

186,086,926 

6,068,350 

1896 

163,717,080 

6,743,280 

Other  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  New  South 
Wales  are  tallow  (1896),  722,467/.  ;  fresh  beef,  58,991/.  ;  fresh  mutton, 
9S6,035Z.  ;  preserved  meat,  270,077/.  ;  silver  ore,  129,816/.  ;  gold  ore, 
70,4352.  ;  copper,  307,861/.  ;  copper  ore,  91,348/.  ;  lead,  180,772/.  ;  lead  ore, 
53,167/.  ;  tin,  140,136/. ;  hides,  109,628/. ;  skins  and  furs,  120,029/.  ;  leather, 
337,143/.  ;  butter,  37,691/.;  oil  nuts,  114,838/.  The  chief  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  New  South  Wales  in  1896  were  apparel,  756,742/. ;  iron,  715,902/.  ; 
cottons,  902»375/.;  woollens,  645,820/.  ;  linens,  128,743/.  ;  hats,  118,898/.  ; 
machinery,  274,608/.  ;  cycles,  112,489/. ;  leather,  260,730/. ;  paper,  169,717/.  ; 
spirits,  181,909/.  ;  beer  and  ale,  171,350/. 

SMpping  and  Navi^tion. 

The  shipping  on  the  registers  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1896  consisted 
of  472  sailing  vessels  of  51,493  tons,  and  493  steamers  of  61,176  tons  ;  total 
965  vessels  of  112,668  tons,  while  the  shipping  registered  during  the  year 
consisted  of  24  sailing  vessels  of  2,661  tons,  and  26  steamers  of  5,641  tons  ; 
total  50  vessels  of  8,202  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  caigoes  and  in  ballast,  during  three  years  were  : — 


Tear 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Veraels 

Tonnage 

VesBels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

-^^. /Entered  . 
^^^^Icieared    . 
-^Q./Entered  . 
l^^^icieared    . 

I  ^*'^^\Cleared   . 

3,081 
3,092 
2,900 
2,881 
2,960 
2,944 

2,588,761 
2,603,210 
2,604,664 
2,610,510 
2,701,247 
2,731,646 

191 
199 
221 
209 
264 
264 

,  271,207 
275,376 
326,094 
319,770 
379,604 
877,364 

3,272 
8,291 
3,121 
3,090 
3,224 
3,208 

2,859,968 
2,878,686 
2,929,768 
2,980,280 
8,080,761 
8,109,009 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1896,  1,404  of  1,806,438  tons  were  from  Sydney, 
and  899  of  1,084,220  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 

Internal  OommnnioationB. 

In  1896  there  were  9,078  miles  of  roads  metalled,  travelled,  ballasted,  or 
cordnioyed  ;  6,452  formed  ;  7,803  cleared  and  drained  ;  6,706  cleared  only ; 
14  238  of  bush  roads ;  and  939  miles  not  described.  The  total  mileage  of 
roads  was  44,715,  including  7,476  miles  of  roads  in  municipalities. 

The  foUowinff  are  particulars  of  the  Government  railw^s  in  the  colony  on 
June  80,  1897  ^-Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,689J  mUes.     The  total  amount  o 
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money  expended  on  railway  construction  and  equipment  to  June  30,  1897,  waa 
87,869,2052.  The  gross  earnings  for  1896-97  amounted  to  8,014,742/., 
working  expenses  1,601,2182.,  and  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the 
gross  earnings,  53  11.  There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1896,  84  miles  of 
prirate  railways,  which  had  a  capital  expenditure  of  558,1372. 

The  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  were,  on  June 
80,  1897,  62i  miles  open  for  traffic,  the  capiUl  cost  being  1,452,6702.  The 
gross  earnings  for  1896-97  were  306,6952.  ;  the  working  expenses,  248,8812.  ; 
and  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  revenue  81  '15. 

In  1896  there  were  1,503  post-offices  and  503  receiving-offices  ;  number  of 
letters  carried,  69,288,895;  post-cards,  1,013,480;  newspapers,  45,558,840; 
packets  and  book-parcels,  15,603,689  ;  parcels,  506,111  ;  money  orders  issued, 
402,677  for  1,313,5952.  ;  postal  notes  paid,  824,6462. 

At  the  end  of  December  1896  there  were  in  operation  12,418  miles  of 
tele^aph  posts,  with  30,820  miles  of  wire ;  cost  of  construction,  889,4762.  ; 
stations,  856 ;  number  of  telegrams,  2,796,776  ;  receipts,  431,7622. ;  and 
the  net  revenue,  159,7412. 


Koney  and  Credit 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issued  at  the  Royal  Branch 
Mint,  Sydney,  during  five  years,  was  : — 


Tear 

Gold 

SilTtr 

BronM 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

2,887,000 

18,925 

2,065 

2,852,990 

1898 

2,969.000 

10,025 

840 

2,979,906 

1894 

8,067,000 

6,800 

505 

8,078,805 

1895 

2,758,000 

4,750 

1,260 

2,764,010 

1896 

2,644,000 

10,800 

2,880 

2,657,680 

ingi 
each 


The  assets  of  the  banks  (18  in  1896)  trading  in  New  South  Wales,  accord- 
to  returns  relating  to  operations  within  the  Colony  for  the  last  quarter  of 
of  the  last  five  years,  were  : — 


Notes  and 

Notes  and 

Balances 

Year 

Coin 

Bollion 

Landed 

BillBdill- 

Bills  of 

due  from 

Total 

Property 

oounted, 

other 

other 

Assetoi 

fto. 

Bankii 

Banks 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

180S 

5,217,871 

95,894 

1,801,690 

44,186.729 

227,796 

1,889,618 

68,817,892 

1898 

6,877,891 

96,880 

1,918,190 

40,024,864 

678,0e7» 

800,122 

48,794,086 

18M 

7,880,006 

100,686 

1,988,821 

87,878,947 

214,608 

282,918 

47,196.214 

1896 

7,804,069 

161,019 

1,919,017 

86,701,126 

228,7693 

267,160 

46,622,889 

1896 

0,700,851 

187,846 

1,914,488 

86,116,690 

228,4879 

324,460 

44,627,828 

1  Prior  to  1898  it  was  the  practice  with  some  hanks  to  Inclnde  halanoes  doe  from 
branches  operating  ootside  New  South  Wales ;  the  total  assets  and  the  halancias  due 
ftt>m  other  banks  for  1892  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  witli  this  qnallflcation. 

3  Inclnslve  of  Legal  Tender  and  Treasury  Notes. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  (exclusive  of  those  to  shareholders)  were :— 
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1 

Notes  in 
CircaU- 

tiOQ 

Billiiiii 
Circula- 
tion 

Deposits 

not 
bearing 
Interest 

Deposito 

besnng  In- 

terest 

Total 
Deposito 

Balances 
dne  to 
other 
Banks 

Total 
Liabilities 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,439,872 
1,804,681 
1.285,989 
1,228,864 
1,237,971 

£ 
104,228 
75,086 
146,911 
117,827 
111,889 

£ 
9,207,109 
8,567,840 
9,412,761 
10,222,437 
10,707,611 

£ 
26,857,083 
28,684,119 
20,880,032 
20,406,822 
19,128,806 

£ 
85,564,192 
82,141,969 
29,792,798 
80,629,259 
89,886,916 

£ 

68,098 
80,696 
87,427 
66,602 
69,000 

£ 
87,171,880 
84,108,172 
81,268,120 
82,087,052 
81,254,n8 

Of  the  SayingB  Bank  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  established  in  1882,  the 
GoYemor  is  president,  and  the  management  is  vested  in  nine  trustees.  Besides 
tho  head  office  in  Sydney  there  are  12  branches  in  the  country  diertricts.  There 
are  also  post-office  savings-banks.     Statistics  of  both  are  given  below  ; — 


1          Tear 

Amonnt  on  Dee.  81 

Average  per  Depositor 

£ 

£       fl.      d. 

1892 

167,726 

6,706,081 

34      0       6 

1898 

179,727 

6,536,758 

36       7       4 

1894 

190,807 

7,217,000 

87    18      6 

1         1895 

202,802 

8,078,674 

39    16      2 

1896 

218,608 

8,622,623 

39    17    11 

There  are  also  banks  in  connection  with  Land,  Building,  and  Investment 
companies.  The  amonnt  of  deposits  in  these  institutions  in  June,  1896, 
was  815,1861.  (exdusive  of  deposits  in  Benefit,  Building,  and  Investment 
Societies  amounting  to  473,8802.). 

Affenl'Gmeral  in  London  (acting).— Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart,  Q.C.M.G.  ; 
Secretary,  Samuel  Yardley,  C.M.G. 

Under  the  supervision  of  tbe  Governor  of  New  Sonth  Wales  sre  Norpolk  Island,  29" 
S.  latitnde,  168*  B.  longitude,  area  10  sonars  miles,  population  about  750,  administered 
since  November  14. 1806.  by  a  Resident  Magistrate  and  an  elective  council  of  12  members 
who,  with  a  grand  Jmy.  deal  with  all  criminal  otTences  not  capita] ;  PircAUur  Islavd.  S5* 
a,  ISO"  W.,  area  8  square  miles,  population  120;  Loan  Howb  Islass,  81*  80'  8.,  159*  B., 
population  55,  is  administered  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statis- 
tician.   Published  annually  since  1887.    Sydney. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Ck>lonies  of  Austrslasia.  By  T.  A.  Ckighlan,  Goven- 
ment  Statistician.    Published  annually.    Sydney. 

Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales.    4  vols.    Bydnev,  1806. 

Mew  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.    Published  annually  since  1858.    Sydney. 

Report  on  the  Eleventh  Census  (1801).  By  T.  A.  Ck)ghlan,  Government  Statistician, 
Sydney,  18»4. 

Railways  of  New  South  Wales.  Report  of  Commissioners.  PubUahed  annuaUy.  Sydney. 

Report  of  Mining  Department.    Published  annually.    Sydney. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Fonign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    AnnuaL    London. 

Chatwun  CR,},  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

Fer^mtmm  ^.1  Vicissitudes  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  8.  London,  1891. 

OHMm  (G.  W.X  New  South  Wales,  Her  Commerce  and  Resources.    8     Sydney.  1888. 

SuteMiMm  (F.  X  New  South  Wales :  the  Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias.    Sydney,  1896. 

Lmng  (John  Dnnmore,  D.D.),  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  Sonth  Wales. 
4tt  edit,    t  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

LivenUM  (A.,  M.A..  F.R.8.),  Minends  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  Ac    London,  1888. 

Lgtu  (C.  B.),  Life  of  Sir  H.  Farkes.    London.  1897. 

JPtarfas  (Sir  H.X  Fifty  Tears  in  the  Making  of  Anstialhui  History.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1892. 
-.An  Bmigxan^s  Home  Letters  (1888-44).    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

JtoyAovss  (T.  R.),  The  Labour  Party  in  New  South  Wales.    8.    LondoiLr4892.      j 
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HEW  ZEALAHD. 
Gtoyemment  and  Constitation. 

The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab* 
lished  by  statute  15  &  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  By 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  Conncil,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  39  Yict.,  No.  zxi.,  passed 
in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished,  and 
the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and  provincial 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  by  local 
boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  and  a  'General 
Assembly'  consisting  of  two  Chambers — the  first  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Governor  has  the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  con- 
sent from  bills,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 
He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliament.  He  can 
send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  in  case 
of  appropriations  of  public  money  must  first  recommend  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  to  make  provision  accordingly  before  any  appro- 
priations can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills  for  amendment  to 
either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  at  present  of  forty-six  mem- 
bers, who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  150/.  per  annum.  Those  ap- 
pointed before  September  17,  1891,  are  life  members,  but  those 
appointed  subsequently  to  that  date  hold  their  seats  for  seven 
years  only,  though  they  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1887,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  reduced  to  seventy-four,  including  four 
Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  They  are  paid  at 
the  rate  'of  240/.  per  annum.  Every  man  registered  as  an 
elector,  and  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  '<  The 
Electoral  Act,  1893 "  (alien,  felon,  public  defaulter,  ^.),  is 
qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  any  Electoral  District.  Women  cannot  be  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  For  European  representation  every 
adult  person  (of  either  sex),  if  resident  one  year  in  the  colony  and 
three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  can  be  registered  an  elector. 
The  property  qualification,  except  in  case  of  existing  registra- 
tions, was  abolished  by  the  Amendment  Act  (Electoral)  of  1896. 
No  person  may  be  registered  on  more  than  one  electoral  roll. 
For  Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any 
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Maori  electoral  district — of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the 
colony — can  vote,  provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on  any 
European  roll.     Begistration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

At  the  general  election  in  1896  there  were  339,230  (196,925 
men  and  142,305  women)  electors  on  the  rolls  for  the  electoral 
districts,  which  returned  70  European  members  to  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  at  the  election  of  the  four  Maori  members 
for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Representation  Act,  13,008 
votes  of  natives  were  recorded. 

The  proportion  of  representation  to  population  was  in  1896 
one  European  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
10,186  persons,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  9,964  natives. 

The  proportion  of  electors  to  population  in  the  year  1896  was 
one  to  every  2"1  persons. 

Oowmcr. — ^The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
E1.C.M.G.,  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  10th  August,  1897. 

The  Grovemor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.,  which  is  to  cover  all 
expenses  of  his  establishment  and  for  travelling. 

The  general  administration  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
consisting  of  about  seven  members. 

The  following  Ib  the  list  of  the  present  MinistTy : — 

Premier f  Colonial  Treasurer,  PoHmaster  General  and  EUetrie  TeUgraph 
Commisnoner,  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs, 
aiui  Minister  qf  Labour, — Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon. 

Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  Commissioner  of  Stamp  DtUics  and  Member  of 
ExecuUve  Council  represeiUing  the  Native  Bace.— Hon.  J.  Carroll. 

Minister  of  Justice,  Industries  and  Commerce,  and  Drfence. — Hon.  T. 
Thompaon. 

Minister  qf  Lands,  Minister  qf  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  Forests,  and 
Minister  in  Charge  of  Advances  to  Settlers  Office.— Hon.  J.  Mackenzie. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Minister  qf  Marine,  and  Minister  in  Charge  of 
Cfovemment  Printing  Office, — Hon.  W.  Hall- Jones. 

Minister  qf  Bailways  and  of  Mines,— Hon,  A.  J.  Cadman. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Immigration,  and  Minister  in  charge  ofBospilals 
and  Charitable  Aid.— Hon.  W.  C.  Walker. 


Speaker  qf  the  Mouse  of  Hepresentatives,— Hon,  Sir  Geoige  Maurice 
0*Borke,  Kt 

The  eontiol  of  native  aflhin,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  native  government,  were  transferred  in  1868  from  the  Imperial 
to  the  Colonial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general  Government 
was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the  central  position 
of  the  latter  city. 

Local  Govbbnment. 

For  pnrposee  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties 
and  borougns.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  County  councils  are 
empoweredto  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.     Besides  the 
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road  districts,  which  are  very  nam«TOus,  there  are  town  districts  and  riTer 
and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  county  councU,  and  the  members  of  each  road  board  are 
elected  oy  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  Nortii  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  South  or  Stewart  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
nulee  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  nules.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Australian  continent.  It  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  afterwards  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 

Ilie  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
miles.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
44,468  square  nules,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewart's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  Zealand  was 
officially  established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of  the 
colony  is  66,710,320,  and  up  to  the  end  of  March  1896,  21,365,182 
acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at 
various  dates,  according  to  census  returns : — 


Yean 

MalM 

FemAlaa 

Totia 

IncresM  per  eeat. 
perumom 

1864 

106,680 

66,578 

172,168 

19 

1871 

160,267 

106,998 

266,260 

63 

1878 

230,998 

183,414 

414,412 

8              ! 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,988 

6 

1886 

812,221 

266,261 

678,482 

3-6 

1891 

882,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-7 

1896 

371,415 

331,946 

703,860 

23           1 

The  population  of  each  proyincial  district  and  its  area,  with  the  popu- 
lation per  square  mile,  is  shown  in  the  succeedinff  table  as  at  last  censos 
(1896) :— 


Provincial  DUtriot 

Square  MilM 

FflTvoM  to  a 
square  fltdle 

AucUand 

26,746 

163,664 

5-96 

8,808 

31,176 

9-42 

Wellington     . 
Hawkers  Bay  . 

11,003 

121,864 

11-08 

4,410 

34,038 

772 

Marlborough  . 

4,763 

12,488 

2-68 

Kelson   . 

10.269 

36,734 

348 

Weetland 

4,641 

14,469 

8  12 

Canterbury     . 

14,040 

136,868 

9-68 

Otago     .... 

26,487 

163,944 

6-43 
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In  April  1896  the  population  of  the  North  Island  was  340,631  ;  of  the 
Middle  Island,  862,236 ;  of  Stewart  Island,  252 ;  of  Chatham  Islands  234, 
and  of  Kermadec  Islands  7.  In  1876,  New  Zealand,  previously  divided  into 
ton  provinces,  was  divided  into  counties  and  horoughs.  The  total  population 
including  Maoris  was  on  April  12th,  1896,  748,214.  This  included  3,711 
Chinese,  of  whom  only  26  were  females. 

Of  the  Maoris,  21,678  were  males,  and  18,181  females.  The  total  num- 
ber includes  3,508  half-castes,  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  229 
Maori  wives  of  European  husbands.  In  1857  the  number  of  Maoris  was 
stated  to  be  56,049,  but  this  estimate  is  not  considered  trustworthy. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1896,  690,003  persons,  or 
98 '10  per  cent,  were  British-bom  subjects.  Of  these,  441,661,  or  62*85  per 
cent.,  were  bom  in  New  Zealand,  and  215,161,  or  30 '62  per  cent,  bom  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (116,541  in  EngUind,  2,148  in  Wales,  50,485  in  Scotland, 
and  46,037  m  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  19,080,  or  271  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Excluding  the  Chinese,  67*05  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  found  to 
be  nnmarriea;  29*46  per  cent,  married ;  and  3*49  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  enumerated  in  April  1896,  391,735  Uved  in  the  raral  dis- 
tricts ;  307,294  or  43*68  per  cent,  lived  in  boroughs ;  950  lived  on  adja- 
cent islands,  and  3,381  were  on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1896,  58*25  per  cent  wero  ntumed  as  depen- 
dents ;  15*13  per  cent  as  agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other  primary 
producers;  11*66  per  cent  industrial;  7 '18  per  cent  commercial;  4*11  i)er 
cent  domestic;  2*74  per  cent  professionid ;  and  8*93  per  cent  indefinite 
occupation. 

At  the  census  of  1896  there  wero  four  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  New  Zealand— namely,  Auckland,  31,424,  or  with  suburbs,  57,616  ; 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  37,441,  or  with  suburbs,  41,758  ; 
Chiistchuroh,  16,964,  or  with  suburbs,  51,330  ;  and  Dunedin,  22,815,  or  with 
suburbs,  47,280  inhabitants. 

MOTBHENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


BiHha,  DeaihB, 

Tears 

TMal 
Birthfl 

nMtlmate 
Births 

Deaths 

Mairiages 

Excess  of 

Births  oyer 

Deaths 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

17,876 
18,187 
18,528 
18,546 
18,612 

593 
673 
704 
835 
834 

6,459 
6,767 
6,918 
6,863 
6,432 

4,002 
4,115 
4,178 
4,110 
4,843 

11,417 
11,420 
11,610 
11,683 
12,180 

The  birth  rate  for  the  year  1896  wss  26*38  per  1,000  persons  living ;  the 
death  rate  was  9*10  per  1,000  ;  and  the  marriage  rate,  6*85. 

Immigroitiion  and  EmigrcUum. 


Tean 

IiBinlgmita 

Emigrants 

Excess  of  Immigratioii 
over  Emigration 

1892 

18,122 

13,164 

4,958 

1893 

26,135 

15,723 

10,412 

1894 

25,237 

22,984 

2,253 

1895 

21,862 

20,967 

895 

1896 

17,236 

15,764 

1,472 
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Beligion. 

There  is  no  State  Charch,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of 
religion.  When  the  settlements  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  originally 
founded,  bodies  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  and  t^  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  respectively  obtained  endowments  which  they  still  retain 
ftom  the  Societies  by  which  the  settlements  were  oij^nised.  For  purposes 
of  the  Chorch  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses — ^Auckland, 
Waiapu,  Wellington,  Kelson,  Chnstchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ia  under  the  government  of  an  Archbishop  residing  at  Wel- 
lington, and  three  suf^gan  bishops.  The  list  of  officiating  clexgy  under 
the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  The  churcnes  and 
chapels  are  given  from  the  census  of  1896  : — 


NmnlKsr 

1 

Number 

Number 

ef 

Numbw 

of 

Denomination 

of 
clewnr 
089V) 

chnix^es 
and 

of 
clergy 
0»7) 

chnrehes 
and 

chapelB, 
Ac 

ch.^,., 

Church  of  England 

289 

414 

Baptist   . 
Other  Christian 

28 

84 

Presbyterian 

198 

301 

Roman  Catholic  . 

139 

212 

bodies. 

40 

148 

Methodist  bodies . 

172 

296 

Hebrew  . 

6 

5 

Congregational 

18 

20 

Confacian 

— 

1 

According  to  the  census  of  1896,  40*27  per  cent  of  the  population  (ex- 
clusive of  Maoris)  belonged  to  the  Churdi  of  England,  22*78  were  Presby- 
terians, 10 '45  percent.  Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  represented  being 
Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The  total 
Protestants  numbered  545,176,  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Catholics  unde- 
fined, 98,804,  or  14*07  par  cent  of  the  population.  There  were  1,549  Jews, 
3,391  Pagans,  and  15,96/  who  objected  to  state  their  religion. 


Instrnotion. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and  grants 
degrees  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  S,000Z. 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  students  at  affiliated  colleges.  The  number 
of  graduates  admitted  after  examination  is  now  546.  There  are  three  affiliated 
colleges — ^the  Otago  Universitv  at  Dunedin,  with  7  professors ;  the  Canterbury 
College  at  Christchurch,  with  9  professors ;  and  the  Auckland  University 
College,  with  5  professors  ;  besides  lecturers  at  each.  They  are  all  endowed 
with  lands.     Total  students  (1896)  677,  of  whom  430  have  matriculated. 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  in  operation  24  incorporated  or  endowed 
secondary  schools,  with  181  teachers  and  an  aversge  attendanoe  of 
2,478  pupils.  Four  endowed  schools  were  not  in  operation.  The  income 
of  all  the  schools  for  1896  was  about  55,8131.,  of  which  26,934^  was 
from  endowments,  and  22,450/.  from  fees,  not  including  boarding  fjpes. 
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The  colonial  primaiy  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education  Depart- 
meai,  mider  a  Minister,  18  Education  Bowrds,  and  1,253  School  Committees. 
There  are  1,588  public  primaryschools,  with  3, 515  teachers,  and  131,087  scholars 
on  the  rolls ;  ayenge  attendance,  108,976.  School  age  is  from  5  to  15. 
Edncation  is  oompolsoiy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  school  committees  bring  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  into 
operation.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is  secular  only,  and  for 
the  ordinaiy  standard  course  entirely  oee.  Where  there  are  no  secondary 
schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school  for  extra  subjects,  for  which 
fees  are  charged.  The  system  is  maintained  by  a  statutory  allowance  of 
3/.  15s.  per  annum  to  the  boards  for  each  ayerage  attendance ;  by  special 
votes  of  about  12,0002.  per  annum  for  inspection  and  sehoUvships ;  and  by 
further  special  yoteafor  school  buildings,  of  which  the  amounts  vary  according 
t4>  circumstances. 

There  aie  288  private  schools,  with  728  teachers,  and  18,947  pupils  ;  a 
medical  school,  and  a  school  of  mines ;  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  scnool  of 
engineering,  2  normal  schools,  4  schools  of  art ;  6  industrial  schools,  with 
1,559  children  or  youns  persons  ;  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  with  48  pupils  ;  a 
school  for  tbe  blind,  with  80  inmates. 

There  are  74  Native  village  schools,  with  186  teachers,  2,862  scholars  on  the 
rolls,  and  averaffe  attendance  of  2,220 ;  and  4  boarding  schools  for  native 
children,  at  whien  70  Government  scholars  are  under  instruction.  Total  net 
expenditure  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1896  was  18,5162. 

Total  Government  expenditure  in  1896-97  upon  education  of  aU  kinds 
487,6422.,  including  11,1202.  for  industrial  schools,  2,7122.  for  the  school  for 
deaf  mutes,  4192.  (^  way  of  subeidy)  for  tiie  school  for  the  bUnd,  and  1,4242. 
for  technical  instruction* 

In  1896  there  were  304  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  witli  17,638  members,  409,604  volumes. 
There  are  now  (1897)  54  daily  papers,  24  published  three  times  a  week,  81 
twice  a  week,  64  once  a  week,  4  fortoightly,  and  28  monthly. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  five  supreme  court  judges, 
four  judges  of  district  courts,  and  thirty  stipendiary  magistrates.  Magis- 
trates courts  are  held  diulv  in  the  principal  centres  and  at  convenient  times 
in  the  smaller  towns.     There  are  numerous  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  convictions  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  superior  and  inferior  courts 
were : — 


1 

1802 

1693 

1«M 

1895 

1896 

Europeans  summarily  con- 
victed   .... 

Europeans  convicted  be- 
fore supreme  or  district 
courts    .... 

13,300 
180 

13,454 
260 

12,613 
300 

18,067 
344 

14,149 
291 

There  are  10  principal  gaols  and  21  minor  gaolri.  At  the  end  of  1896 
these  gaols  contained  550  prisoners.  The  police  force  consists  of  495  officers 
and  men. 
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Pauperigm. 

The  Goyernment  does  not  deal  directly  with  pauperism.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  hospital  and  charitable  aid  districts.  Tne  boards  rate  the  loci^l 
bodies  within  tneir  boundaries,  and  receive  Government  subsidy  equal  to 
what  is  raised.  There  are,  besides,  what  are  called  '  separate  institutions,'  or 
'  incorporated  hospitals  and  benevolent  societies,'  which  receive  from  Govern- 
ment 24b.  a  pound  on  private  subscriptions.  The  total  sum  paid  to  the 
Charitable  Aid  Boards  during  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1897,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  48,8272. 

During  the  year  1896  the  various  benevolent  asylums  in  the  colony  accom- 
modated 1,944  inmates,  807  of  whom  were  over  65  years  of  age. 

1,559  children  (8,621  boys  and  707  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institutions,  or  were 
boarded  out. 

Finanoe. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  and  the  total  ordinanr  revenue  (exclusive  of 
receipts  from  sales  and  rents  of  laud)  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years  ended 
March  81  :— 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Stamp*  in- 
Costoms    dudii^  Font 
and  Teleg. 

BaUways 

£ 
1,174,099 
1,175,548 
1,152,748 
1,182,280 
1,287,140 

Land  Tax 

Income 
Tax 

Total 

(including 

oUwn) 

1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£                    £ 
1,642,690           658,424 
1,665,503           674.647 
1,569,784           677,225 
1,649,810           707,188 
1,818,972  1       780,287 

£ 
297,181 
285,827 
280,188 
271,399 
272,809 

£ 
67,868 
75,238 
69,891 
92,778 
105,504 

£ 

4,219,586 
4,056,679 
8,965,829 
4,107,078 
4,798,708 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  land  have  been,  for  years  ended  81st 
March,  1898, 110,855^.  ;  1894,  128,6702.  ;  1896,  121,467^.  ;  1896, 126,671/.  ; 
1897,  109,521?. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  and  the  total  ordinary  expenditure 
(exclusive  of  sums  paid  to  the  Riblic  Works  Fund)  have  been  as  follows  in 
five  years  ended  March  81 : — 


Tear  ended 
March  81 


1803 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 


Public 
Debt 
GharKea 


Railways 


£ 

£ 

1,821,129 

729,277 

1,885,697 

781,844 

1,716,889 

727,656 

1,688,776 

744,200 

1,709,469 

776,748 

Bdueation 


£ 

377,941 
388,652 
408,284 
453,156 
461,582 


Poet  and 
Telegraph 


£ 
277,234 
292,483 
296,766 
388,836 
852,880 


Confitabulary 
and  Defence 


Total 

(including 

others) 


£ 
178,220 
171,073 
177,188 
196,999 
189,148 


£ 
4,168,126 
4,886,869 
4,266,712 
4,370,481 
4,609,961 


The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  Public  Works  Fund  from  1870  to  March 
81,  1897,  was  29,881,9822.,  including  charges  and  expenses  for  raising  loans. 
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In  1891  a  land  and  income  aaBessment  act  was  passed  repealing  the  pro- 
perty tax  formerly  existing,  and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on  the 
actoal  yalne  of  land,  exemptions  or  deductions  being  granted  on  account  of 
improvements  and  mortgages  and  an  income  tax.  Mortgages  are  subject  to 
the  land  tax.  The  rate  for  1896-97  was  Id.  in  the  pound,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  about  270,0002.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax  there  is  a  graduated 
tax  on  land,  riaing  from  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  vcdues  from 
6,000^  to  10,0002.,  up  to  twopence  in  the  pound  on  values  of  210, 000^ 
&nd  upwards.  The  income  tax  rate  is  6^.  in  tne  pound  on  the  first  taxable 
1,0002.  (i.«.  after  deducting  the  3002.  exemption),  and  If.  in  the  pound  on 
taxable  incomes  over  1,0002.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty 
and  exoBd  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  per  head  of 
taxation  in  1896-97  was  82.  lU.  0<2.,  excludinc  Maoris. 

The  public  debt  for  five  years  ending  March  31  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Tetn 

Debeotores 
and  Stock 

Sinking 
Fund 

Net  debt 

Net  debt 
perheMi. 

Interest 

Sinking 
Fund 

Total 
Charge 

1803 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

£ 
89,267,840 
89,826,415 
40,886,964 
48,050,780 
44,866,618 

J 
1,113,770 
951,924 
751,982 
n8,891 
814,294 

£ 
88,144.070 
38,874,491 
39,686,082 
42,271.889 
43,652,324 

£     t.    d. 
58      2    7 
57      8  10 
67      9    9 
60      2    4 
60    18    9 

£ 
1,703,593 
1,761,993 
1,668,910 
1,642,692 
1,73^,622 

£ 
117,535 
128,703 
57,979 
41.188 
42,710 

£ 

1,821,128 
1,885,096 
1,716,889 
1,683,775 
1,781,882 

By  the  provisions  of  '  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  the  Government 
is  empowered  to  issue  debentures  in  every  year  equivalent  to  the  annual 
increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  consolidated 
revenue.  By  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  loans  into  consolidated  stock, 
the  sinking  funds  relating  to  such  converted  loans  have  been  set  free. 

Local  Finance. 

For  the  purposes  ot  local  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  97 
boroughs  and  81  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  246  road  districts 
and  39  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  from  Government  and  all 
other  sources  (including  loans),  and  the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans, 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  (counties,  boroughs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage, 
and  harbour  boards),  for  five  years  ended  March  31  : — 


Tesr 

Beoeipta 

Expenditure 

lioans 

From  Bates 

From  other  Sources 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

488,824 
608,167 
661,412 
681,868 
692,902 

£ 
907,420 
1,060,214 
1,304,869 
1,012,666 
1,007,062 

£ 
1,400,467 
1,482,648 
1,689,124 
1,684,618 
1,627,079 

£ 
6,081,984 
6,203,869 
6,614,824 
6,686,610 
6,737,678 

According  to  the  results  of  the  assessment  made  as  on  November  1,  1891, 
the  total  improved  value  of  Umd  in  the  colony,  whether  occupied  or  not, 
belonging  to  persons,   companies,   local  bodies,    natives,   and   the  Crown, 
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was:  counties,  86,818,1672.,*  boroughs,  86,406,8621.;  total,  122,225, 0292. 
The  Talue  of  the  improveiuents  was :  in  counties,  27,922,7351. ;  in  boroughsi 
18,442,5262. ;  total,  46,865,2972. 

Defence. 

The  first  oonsidention  has  been  to  pioTide  sufficient  means  of  protection 
for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  The  approaches  thereto  are  defended 
by  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  by  torpedo-boats  and  submarine 
mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  has  a  strength  of  7,169  of  all  ranks.  There  is  be* 
sides  a  permanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artilleiy  branch  of  186  officers  and 
men.  Torpedo  branch  80.  The  police  foree  numbers  495.  It  was  found  by 
the  census  that  in  April  1896  the  total  number  of  males  liable  to  be  called 
out  for  seryice  in  the  militia  was  in  round  numbers  180,000,  consisting  of  all 
males  between  seventeen  and  forty  years,  with  the  unmarried  between  forty 
and  fifty-five  years,  less  exemptions,  numbering  about  18,000. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
about  20,000,000  acres  are  still  under  forest,  and  nine  millions  are  barren 
mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The  total  area  under  crop 
including  10,045,278  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  57,158  acres  broken  up  but 
not  under  crop)  in  1897  was  11,558,509  acres.  Of  thirfy-four  millions  of 
acres  of  Crown  lands  remaining  for  disposal,  about]  fifteen  millions  are  open 
grass  or  fern  country  and  ten  millions  forest. 

The  rural  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bought  iRrom  the  Crown  for  eash. 
They  can  also  be  held  on  *  lease'  in  perpetuity  (999  years),  'occupation 
with  right  of  purchase '  (with  restriction  of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pastoral 
leases.  The  largest  freehold  estates  are  held  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  total 
extent  of  occupied  holdings  over  one  acre  in  1897  was  returned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  83,312,212  acres,  in  holdings  of  various  sizes, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  deals  with  all  the  occupied  land,  in- 
cluding Crown  pastoral  leases  : — 


Number 

fliset  of  Holdings 

of 

Holdings 

Acres 

Over        1  aere  to      10  seres  Inolnsive 

16,716 

69,696 

10      „         60 

11,008 

816,403 

60       „         100 

6,888 

648,085 

„        100       „         200 

8,804 

1,869,170 

„        200       ,.         820 

6,206 

1,887,481 

»        820       „         640 

6,244 

2,449,461 

„        640       „      1,000 

1,829 

1,486,698 

„     1,000       ,.      6,000 

2,867 

4,929,689 

„     6,000       „    10,000 

848 

«,422,197 

„    10,000       „    20,000 

227 

8,298,706 

„    90,000       ,.    60.000 
Upwards  of  60,000  acres       

Total 

162 

4.918,228 

112 

10,126,648 

68,940 

88,812,212 
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At  the  oensQB  of  1896  there  were  in  New  Z«aknd  83,800  persons  engaged 
in  agricnltnnl  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  31,204  were  fanners,  16,473 
relativeB  asgiating  on  tujDB,  20,236  farm  laboursTS,  1,638  mnholders,  and  6,742 
station  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows : — 


Wheat 

Osta 

Barley 

Hay 

i 

1 

if 

h 

1 

|| 

II 

1 

Is. 

1 

< 

• 

1 

! 

isn 

381,246 

8,878 

21-98 

826,691 

9,894 

1 
30-801 

24.906 

664 

26-27 

61,811 

98,293 

1-61 

18M 

242,757 

4,892 

2016 

376,646 

12,16Si  32-271 

28,857 

726 

26-11 

60,740 

86,198 

1-42 

1896 

148,675 

S,ei8 

24*32 

861,862 

10,221 

29*05 

86,619 

1,001 

27-40 

66,614 

78,489 

1-89 

laM' 

246,441 

6,844 

27-88 

864,788 

12,264 

38-62 

35,866 

1,036 

29-80   .96,818 

140,887 

1-60 

1807 

258,608 

5,W7 

[22-92 

872.697 

11,283 

80-15 

29,813 

822 

27-66  1109466 

"~ 

■"" 

The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  1897  of  249,732  horses,  1,138,572 
cattle,  19,138,493  sheep  (in  1858,  1,528,324;  1864,  4,937,273;  1874, 
11,704,853  ;   1886,  16,580,388)  ;  and  209,853  pigs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories  and 
works  (excluding  mines  and  quarries)  in  the  colony  :^ 


Tears 

.^jSSJSa^'    j  Hand,  employed 

EsUmated  Capital 

Estimated  Prodnce 

1895 
1890 
1885 

2,459 
2,254 
1,946 

ssss 

5,796,017 
5,261,826 
5,096,980 

£ 
9,549,360 
8,778,887 
6,711,879 

The  hiigeat  items  in  the  estimated  value  of  manufactures  and  produce  in 
1895  were:  meat  freezing  and  preserving,  1,615,2192.;  tanning,  wool  scour- 
ing, kc,  1,237,252/.;  saw  mills,  898,807^;  grain  mills,  874,6562.;  clothinff 
and  boot  factories,  616,1582.;  butter  and  cheese  factories,  501,2742. ;  iron  and 
brass  works,  802,8152. 
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II.  Mines  and  Mineraus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
produced  for  years  ending  December  31  ; — 


3 

SUver 

Antimony 
Ore 

Manganese 

Coal 

EanriOum 

Gold 

««i 

ca 

<4 

«4 

<« 

«« 

H 

§ 

.a 

• 

a 

• 

5 

K 

.s 

9 

a 

§ 

B 

- 

1 

§ 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1887 

20,809 

;3,453 

184 

8,999 

805 

895 

558,620 

279,310 

6,791 

362,449 

203,869 

811,100 

1888 

403 

71 

376 

6,246 

1,085 

2,404 

613,895 

306,947 

8,482 

389,938 

201,219 

801,066 

1889 

24,105 

4,043 

493 

5,819 

1,080 

2,569 

S«J»*45 

293,222 

7,£sl9 

329,590 

203,211 

806,549 

1890 

82,637 

6,162 

515 

11,121 

482 

1,004 

637,397 

849,986 

7,488 

378,563 

198,198 

778,488 

1891 

28,028 

5,151 

413 

4,950 

1,153 

;2,634 

668,794 

879,738 

8,388 

487,056 

251,996 

1,007,488 

1892 

22,053 

3,996 

864 

4,900 

521 

1,239 

678,315 

377,427 

8  705 

617,678 

288,079 

954,744 

1898 

63,076 

9.743 

331 

3,497 

319 

943 

691,548 

383,905 

8,317 

510,775 

226,811 

918,138 

1894 

54.177 

6,697 

44 

761 

634 

1,156 

719,653 

395,869 

8,838 

404,567 

221,615 

887,889 

1895 

85,024 

10679 

54 

1,486 

210 

525 

726,654 

403,676 

7,425 

418,766 

293,491 

1,162,164 

1896 

94,307 

10589 

21 

450 

65 

025 

792,851 

428.648 

7,126 

431,323 

268,694 

1,041,428 

Commerce. 

In  1896  the  imports  duty-free  (excluding  101,941Z.  specie) 
amounted  to  2,263,09H.;  subject  to  duty,  4,772,288^.  The 
<id  valorem  duties  vary  from  5  to  40  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : — 


Years 

Total  Imports 

Exports  of  Colonial 
Produce 

Exports  of  other 
Flx>duce 

Total  Exports 

liiii 

£ 
6,503,849 
6,948,056 
6,788,020 
6,400,129 
7,137,320 

£ 
9,865,868 
8,557,443 
9,085,148 
8,390,153 
9,177,386 

£ 

168,983 
427,921 
145,899 
160,071 
143,769 

£ 
9.566,397 
8,^85,364 
9,281,047 
8,550,224 
9,321,105 

The  quantities  and  Talnes  of  imports  are  obtained  fh>m  Gostoms  entries  yerlfled  by 
invoices  and  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  aaldect  to  mad  valorem  duty,  by  examinatloo. 
For  exports  the  '  firee-on-board  in  New  Zealand  '  value  is  given ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Ck>lIector  of  Customs  examines  eareftiUy  the  amounts  stated,  and  compares  them 
with  current  price  lists,  to  prevent  any  over-estimate.  Goods  trans-shipped  at  a  foreign 
port,  are  regarded  as  imported  firom  the  country  where  they  were  originaUy 
sliipped,  and  exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  ft  is  intended  to  land  them.  The 
countries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin  or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is 
made  to  trace  the  goods  oeyond  the  ports  disclosed  by  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Customs.    Very  little  cargo  in  tranritu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  valaes  of  tho  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1896  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 
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AiUcihB  of  Import 


QothiBg.  and  BUtterULi  for. 
Iron  and  steel  goode,  ma- 

eliin«r7,4e. 
BnisBr  .... 
Ten      .... 
Spirita,  wines,  and  beer 
Tobnoeo  and  efflpare 
Paper,  printed  books,  and 


Coal 

Bags  and  sacka 

Pmit    . 

Oils      . 

Fknergooda 

Other   imports, 

specie 
Specie. 


excluding 


Total. 


Valne 


1,890,293 

1,095,206 
422,134 
166,860 
286,650 
149,906 

815,549 
94,138 
55,961 
145,016 
128,138 
89,072 

2,246,457 
101,941 


7,187,820 


Articles  of  Bzport 


Colonial  produce : 

Wool  .       . 

Gold. 

Grain,  pnlae,  floor  . 

Frosen  meat 

Kauri  gum 

Tallow      .       .        . 

Timber 

Hides,  skins,  leather 

Live  stock 

Butter  and  cheese   . 

Bacon  and  hams 

Pnseryed  meats 

Grass  seed 

Phormium  (N.Z.  Hemp) 

Other  articles  . 
British  and  foreign  produce 
Specie  .... 


Total. 


Value 


£ 

4,391,848 

1,041,428 

408,405 

1,251,998 

431,823 

208,821 

188,511 

324,060 

17,704 

411,882 

18,867 

75,661 

81,176 

32,985 

348,173 

122,571 

21,198 

9,821,105 


The  ezpanaion  of  the  ex^rt  trade  in  wool,  frozen  meat,  kaori  gum,  butter, 
and  cheeee,  for  four  decennial  periods,  ia  shown   in  the  following  table 


Tears 


1865 
1876 
1886 
1896 


Wool 


Lbs. 

22,810,776 
59,868,454 
90,858,744 
129,151,624 


Trosen  Meat 


Cwts. 

846,055 
1,103,362 


Kauri 
Gum 


Tons 
2,536 


4,920 
7,126 


Butter 


Cwts. 
282 

871 
23,175 
71,353 


Cheese 


Cwts. 

18 

885 

16,429 

71,372 


In  1857  the  export  of  gold  was  10,486  oz.,  value  40,442/.  ;  in  1863, 
628,450  oz.,  value  2,481,7281.  ;  in  1882  280,898  oz.,  value  921,664/.  ;  in 
1892  287,898  oz.,  valne  951,968/.  ;  in  1898  227,602  otinces,  vahie  915,921/.  ; 
in  1894  221,614  ounces,  value  887,865/. ;  in  1895  293,498  ounces,  value 
1,162,181/. ;  in  1896,  268,694  ounces,  value  1,041,428/.  The  total  value  of 
gold  enteicid  for  export  from  the  colony  to  December  81,  1896,  was 
52»892480/.     Most  of  the  mining  is  done  on  Government  land. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  value  of  trade  with  different  countries 
for  four  years : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Countries 

1 

180S 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

United  Kingdom 
Anstnlian 

4,481,966 

3,949,770 

£ 

8,992,359 

£ 

4,714,476 

£ 
7,036,515 

£ 

7,903,493 

£ 

7,046,646 

£ 
7,541,981 

Colonies 
Paeifle  Islands . 
Indinand  Ceylon 
China  .... 
Maoritins     .    . 
United  States  . 
Other  places     . 

1,411,465 
200,386 
265,760 
87,089 
206 
879,378 
185,827 

1,740.965 
275,415 
193,381 
26,422 
81,431 
894,691 
175,945 

1,261,125 
282,571 
233,135 
38,664 
12,474 
394,223 
185,578 

1,000,874 
801,159 
221,459 
89,427 
21,219 
492,840 
256,366 

1,274,790 

144,549 

7,780 

4,796 

162 

496,548 

20,224 

870,400 

150,740 

2,337 

3,888 

542 

287,196 

12,501 

1,085,753 

125,643 

2,187 

4,6^ 

261 

816,689 

19,465 

1,287,001 

126,859 

2,681 

8.268 

64 

826,589 

27,662 

9,821' 

Totals 

6,911,615 

6,788,020 

6,400,129 

7,137,320 

8.985,364 

[ 

9,281,047 

^8,550,224 
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The  value  of  the  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for  five 
the  principal  ports  is  given  as  follows  :— 

years  at  each  of 

Years 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Dnnedln 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
2,857,564 
2,744,277 
2,737,354 
2,894,633 
3,236,605 

2,844,068 
2,815,758 
2,770,954 
2,721,156 
8,079,112 

3,069,336 
3,185,973 
2,956,618 
2,691,050 
2,967,761 

2,771,216 
2,721,677 
2,316,322 
2,391,268 
2,508,405 

The  commercial  intercourse,  exclusive  of  gold,  between  I^w  Zealand  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports  into 
if.  K.  from 
N.  Z.  . 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce to  N.  Z. 

£ 
7,751,741 

3,456,406 

£ 
8,054,678 

3,277,897 

£ 
8,285,662 

3,031.623 

.  £ 
8,383,058 

3,108,091 

£ 
8,060,860 

3,995,092 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand  in 
1896  were  :  wool'  4,582,1222.  (117,648,300  lbs.)  ;  fresh  mutton,  1,929,9562.  ; 
fresh  beof,  41,8042.  ;  butter,  277,898/.  ;  cheese,  115,3532.  ;  Kowrie  gum, 
157,7022.;  skins  and  furs,  234,2172.;  tallow,  200,7122.  The  chief  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  wera  apparel,  421,3842. ;  cottons, 
544,0922.  ;  linens,  75,2302.  ;  woollens,  336,1152.  ;  leather,  153,4832.  ;  ma- 
chinery, 145,4692.  ;  iron,  564,2222.  ;  paper,  105,6862. ;  spirits,  128,6212.  ; 
beer  and  ale,  28,4512. 


In 


Shipping  and  Havigation. 

1896  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 


and  coasting  trade  were  309  saiUng  vessels  of  38,229  tons  (gross),  and  183 
steamers  of  67,324  tons ;  total  492  vessels  of  105,553  t<ms  (gross). 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  five 
years : — 


Years 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Ontwaids 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
in  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

Total,  including 
inBsUast 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

No. 
595 
559 
571 
579 
550 

Tons 
684,842 
559,903 
592,019 
636,722 
587,049 

No. 
686 
617 
609 
611 
589 

Tons 
676,223 
615,604 
681,100 
672,951 
614,097 

No. 
651 
580 
561 
554 
561 

Tons 
629,886 
606,671 
600,971 
622,811 
601,727 

No. 
689 
635 
614 
697 
592 

Tons 
656,100 
642,466 
631,260 
648,946 
627,659 

Of  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1896,  126  of  249,601  tons  were  British  ; 
5  of  300,176  tons  colonial ;  and  68  of  64,320  tons  foreign.    Of  vessels  out- 
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WErda,  128  of  259,064  tons  were  British ;  402  of  806,926  tons  colonial,  and 
67  of  62,669  tons  foreioi. 

For  the  year  1896,  uie  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under : — 


Ftart 

VeMelB  Inwuds 

Veasels  Outwardi 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tom 

Auckland . 

235 

241,426 

218 

190,859 

Wellington 

111 

187,668 

87 

160,321 

Lyttelton  . 

53 

87,159 

61 

101,171 

Dunedin  ... 

45 

52,460 

23 

26,197 

Bluff  Harbour  . 

67 

60,612 

69 

90,423 

Internal  CommiinicationB. 
Kailwats. 

On  Mareh  81,  1897,  there  were  778  miles  of  Government  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,240  in  the  South  Island,  besides  167 
miles  of  private  lines — ^2,185  miles  in  all.  For  that  year  the  revenue  from 
Government  rulways  was  1,286,1682.,  and  the  expenditure  789,0641.,  surplus 
497,1042.,  the  expenditure  beiug  61*86  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  total  ex* 
penditure  on  construction  of  sU  the  Government  lines  open,  and  unopen, 
to  March  81,  1897,  had  amounted  to  16,534,9802.  In  1896-97  the  ton- 
nageof  goods  carried  was\2,461,127,  and  the  passengers  numbered  4,439,387. 

The  private  line  of  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  Company  is 
84  miles  long.  The  capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to  February 
1897  was  769,3442.  The  gross  earnings  from  traffic  for  the  last  financial  year 
were  94,8622.,  and  the  working  ex}>enses  46,2942. 

Of  the  Midland  Railway,  79  miles  of  line  are  open  for  traffic.  The  total 
exp^iditure  on  this  line  has  been  about  1,300,0002.  The  revenue  from  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1897,  was  17,7682.,  an<^the  expenditure  during  the 
same  period  14,8862.,  or  88*77  per  cent,  of  revenue. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  provided  with  tramway  systems 
worked  by  horses,  steam-motors^  or  oables. 

PoBT  AND  Telegraph. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the  following 
correspondence : — 


Tasn 

Letters 

Letter 
Cards 

Pott 
Cards 

Booknand 
Parcels 

NOWB- 

papers 

Honey  Orders 
Nos. 

1S9S 
18M 
1306 
10W 

No. 

87,225,077 
27,447,660 
27,640,011 
S8,M9,0S6 
2>,7«7,7e8 

No. 

«37,01S 
064,290 

No. 
1,846,0»8 
1,892,260 
1,268,840 
1,201,633 
1,281,885 

No. 

8,768,911 
8,226,641 
9,688,316 
11,023,330 
12,883,882 

No. 

12,027,682 
12,167,688 
12,333,708 
12,675,973 
18,216,621 

IUU£d 

199,438 
210,967 
222,678 
243,497 
269,666 

Paid 
160,428 
166,608 
174,810 
188,996 
203,084 

The  leeeipts  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  including  commission 
on  money  orders  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1897,  amounted  to 
392,1171.  1«.  Old.,  the  working  expenses  for  the  same  period  being 
858,6992.  lis,  M.    The  officials  numbered  2,963  on  March  31,  1897. 
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The  telegraph  system  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  GoTemment.  On 
March  31,  1897,  the  colony  had  6,285  miles  of  line  and  16,471  of 
wire.  In  the  year  1866  there  were  699  miles  of  line  and  1,890  of  wire. 
The  number  i  of  telegrams  despatched  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1897,  was  2,520,169,  of  which  2,285,001  were  priyate  messages.  The  tele- 
phone is  very  generally  used,  and  is  also  in  tne  hands  of  the  Goyemment 
On  March  31,  1897,  there  were  5,747  connections.  The  capital  expended 
on  the  seyeral  telephone  exchanges  up  to  March  31,  1897,  was  184,8002.  The 
telegraph  and  telephone  revenue  for  the  year  1896-97  was  129,6852. 

Money  and  Credit 

There  were,  in  December,  1896,  fiye  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  Kew 
Zealand.  Two  of*  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  haying  a 
paid-up  capital  amounting  to  1,250,0002.,  besides  which  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  has  2,000,0002.  of  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock.  The  total  ayerage 
liabilities  of  all  fiye  banks  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  in  respect  of  New 
Zealand  transactions  were  15,311,6972.,  and  the  ayerage  assets  17,867,7432. 
The  ayerage  amount  on  deposit  was  14,254,9862.  The  yalne  of  the  notes  in 
circulation  of  these  banks  was  971,0472. 

The  post-offioe  and  priyate  sayings-bank  business  has  been  progTeaaiye 
during  tne  last  fiye  years : — 


Tears 

No.  of 
BaTings 
Banks 

No.  of 
Depositors 

Amoanta 
Deposited 

Amoimta 
Withdrawn 

AmonntBOn 
]iepo«lt  at  Sad 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

327 
346 
355 

364 
378 

135,827 
147,199 
154,405 
163,513 
175,173 

2,255,097 
2,842,352 
2,661,547 
8,238,781 
3,854,790 

2,224,269 
2,601,529 
2,706,358 
2,841,140 
8,060,651 

3,580,544 
8,966,849 
4,066,594 
4,620,696 
5,065,864 

Agent-General  in  London,— ^ojk,  W.  F.  Reeyes ;  Seerekuy,  Waltar 
Rennaway,  C.M.G. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands  : 

Chatham  Islands,  43**  50'  S. ,  177**  W.,  586  miles  £.  of  New  Zealand.  Ai« 
375  square  miles  ;  population  (1896)  433  (284  Europeans  and  199  Maoris  and 
Morioris) ;  66,000  sheep,  450  cattle. 

AuoUand  Islands,  50**  31'  S.,  166**  19'  K,  200  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island. 
Area  of  largest  about  330  square  miles.  Uninhabited.  The  New  Zealand 
Goyemment  maintains  a  depdt  of  proyisions  and  clothing  for  the  aae  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

Xermadeo  Islands,  86**  S.,  178**  80'  W.,  600  miles  liNE.  of  New  Zealand. 
Area  15  square  miles.     Popidation  (1896)  7  persons. 

Small  uninhabited  islands  are:  The  Campbell  Islands,  the  Antipodes 
Islands,  and  the  Bounty  Islands.  Cook  or  Heryey  Islands  and  Palmerston 
haye  about  8,400  inhabitants. 

Bookfl  of  Beferenoe. 

Annual  Statlatical  JEtegister,  Blue  Book.  Annual  Reports  on  Mining.  Annual  OiBeial 
Year-Book. 

Census  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  the  12th  of  April,  1896.  Fol.  WelUnirton.  1897. 

Report  on  the  Resulta  of  Census,  1890.    4.    Wellington,  1897. 

Offlcial  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1888,  and  Wellington.  1892. 
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New  ZMbnd  Offleial  Tear-book,  18M.    8.    WeUington,  1696. 

Bndakmma<avk),  New  Zealand  of  To^ay.    London,  1888. 

Bnmaa  (H.),  The  Mineral  Besooroes  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1888. 

Ckahmen  (R.),  A  History  of  Corrency  in  the  BriUsh  Colonies.    London,  189S. 

FiUGtraUnL  A.X  Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.    London,  1806. 

OisftoTM  (W.),  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  8.  London,  I891.~-New  Zealand  Rolen  and 
Statesmen  0844.97).    London,  1897. 

Grejf  (Sir  OA  Polynesian  Mythology  and  Maori  Legends.    1885. 

Harper  (A.  P.l  Pioneer  Work  in  the  Alpe  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1896. 

ir«9  (W.  D.),  Brighter  Britain ;  or,  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  2  vols. 
London,  1882. 

Lamach  (W.  J.),  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Mines.    1887. 

Mannering  (O.  £.),  With  Axe  and  Rope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.    London,  1891. 

NiehoU  (f.  Kerry),  The  King  Country :  Explorations  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1884. 

Pmfftom  (E.  W.X  Bound  and  Abont  New  Zealand.    8.    London,  1888. 

Pemutatker  (F.  W.X  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  New  Zealand.    8.    London. 

lIees(W.  LwX  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  8.   London, 

Bmaden  (O.  W.X  The  History  of  New  Zealand.    New  ed.    8  toIs.    Melbourne,  1896. 
1FlUte(JohnX  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.    4  vols.    8.    London,  1889. 
Wiban  (Mrs.  R),  In  the  Land  of  Toi.    8.    London.  1894. 

[Oftcial  and  many  other  books  and  newspapers  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent- 
General  in  Loudon.] 


aUEElfSLAHD. 
ConBtitiition  and  GoTemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  was 
established  December  10,  1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
L^^lative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  41  members, 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly  com- 
prises 72  members,  returned  from  61  electoral  districts  for  three 
years,  elected  by  ballot,  a  six  months'  residence  qualifying  every 
adult  male  for  the  franchise.  Members  of  the  Assembly  are 
entitled  to  payment  of  £300  per  annum,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses. Owners  of  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  100^., 
or  of  house  property  of  10^.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  10/. 
annual  rent,  or  holders  of  pastoral  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown, 
have  the  right  of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  such  property 
may  be  situated.  At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  84,528 
registered  electors. 

Oawmor  qf  Qtieensland, — ^The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Lamington, 
K.C.M.G.;  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland,  1895. 

The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  also 
bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  ministers,  consisting  of  the  following 
members : — 

Premier,    Viee-Preeident    of  Executive    Council,   Chief  Secretary,    and 
Treasurer.— J^ht  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary  for  Agriculture,— UoTL  A.  J.  Thynne,  Esq.,  M.L^C. 
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Didnon, 


MinisUr  for  XanA.— Hon.  J.  F.  G.  FoxfcoH. 

PostmasUr-Otiurcd  and  Secretary  for  BaUioays., — Hon.  J.  & 
C.M.G. 

Secretary  for  Mines, — Hon.  Bobt  Philp. 

Secretary  for  Public   Inatruetion  and  Secretary  for  Public    Worhs.-— 
Hon.  D.  H.  Dalrymple. 
Home  Secretary.— Hon.  Sir  H.  Tozer,  E.C.M.G. 

Attomey-Oeneral, — Hon.  T.  J.  Byrne. 

WUhout  Porffolio.—Uon.  W.  H.  Wilson  and  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Bariow. 

Each  of  the  ministers  who  holds  a  portfolio  hais  a  salaiy  of  1,0002.  per 
annum.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  reoeiyes  300/.  per  an- 
num in  addition.     They  are  jointly  and  individually  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Provision  is  made  for  Local  Government  by  the  subdivision  of  the  Colony 
into  areas  denominated  respectively  municipal  boroughs,  municipal  shires^ 
and  divisions.  These  are  under  the  management  of  aldermen,  conncillors, 
and  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  are  charged  with  the 
control  of  all  matters  of  a  parocMal  nature,  more  especially  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  within  their  allottea  areas. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Colony  are  formed  into  borougha  Shires 
mostly  comprise  adjoining  suburban  areas,  whilst  the  divisions  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  purely  rural  districts. 

The  number  and  area  of  these  subdivisions,  together  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1896,  were  : — 


No. 

Area  square  mile. 

Beceipta 

Bxpendttnre 

Boroughs 
Shires     . 
Divisions 

Totals 

30 

6 

117 

374A 
57i 
667,820tJ 

198,409 

18,492 

166,176 

207,638 

17.1U 

159,626 

158 

668,252 

883,076 

384,378 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  rates  supplemented  by  a  pro  rata 
endowment  paid  by  the  central  government  from  the  consolidated  reyenne. 
The  rates  are  levied  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  laud  only  exclusive  of 
improvements. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

Queensland  comprises  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Golf 
of  Carpentaria.  The  territory  is  of  an  estimated  area  of  668,497  Raglwli 
square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  2,250  miles.  In  1825  a  blanch  penal  nettle- 
ment  was  made  at  Moreton  Bay  ;  in  1842  free  settlers  were  admitted  to  the 
country  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  great  progress  was  apparent. 

The  increase  in  the  population  at  different  periods  since  1846  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Years 

PopolstioQ 

Increase  per 
cent,  per  annum 

Tears 

Population 

Increase  per 
cent  per  aaaiiBi 

1846 
1856 
1861 
1871 

2,257 

18.544 

84,367 

125,146 

7216 
17-06 
26-41 

1881  !        213,525 
1886  !        322,858 
1891           898,718 
1896  1        460,550 

7  06 

10-28 

4-89 
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On  December  81,  1896,  the  egtimated  population  was  472,179. 

The  eeiuroa  of  April  5,  1891,  showed  that  the  population  then  consisted 
of  228,779  males,  169,989  females.  The  total  nnmbeis  included  8,574  Chinese 
(of  whom  only  47  were  females),  principally  engaged  in  the  gold  mines  ;  and 
9,428  'Polynesians,'  826  of  whom  were  females  ;  and  1,844  persons  of  other 
alien  raoesi  No  return  is  made  of  the  aborigines,  but  police  reports  estimate 
their  number  at  about  12,000. 

The  census  peculation  -was  distributed  as  follows  : — Northern  District, 
78,077  ;  Central  District,  46,867  ;  Southern  District,  268,784. 

As  to  occupation  the  population  was  classified  as  follows : — Professional 
class,  10,448 ;  domestics,  20,403 ;  commercial,  31,138 ;  industrial,  47,173  ; 
agricultural,  pastoral,  manual,  &c,  68,285  ;  indefinite,  2,535  ;  dependent  class 
(wives,  children,  scholars,  students,  dependent  relatives,  kc.),  213,736. 

Of  the  total  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1891,  176,971  persons 
were  bom  in  the  Cblony ;  77,187  in  England ;  48,036  in  Ireland ;  22,400  in 
Scotland ;  17,023  in  N.  S.  Wales ;  7,462  in  Victoria ;  3,851  in  the  other 
Australian  Colonies ;  14,910  in  Germany. 

The  folio  wipg  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years : — 


Tens 

TotUBtrtiis 

lUegitlmate 

Deaths 

MuriB^ei 

Bzeess  of  Births 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1898 

cl4,908 
14,894      ^ 
18,977 
14,874 
14,017 

752 

716 
682 
783 
782 

6,266 
5,695 
5,298 
5,152 
5,645 

2,774 
2,524 
2,502 
2,821 
2,828 

9,687 
8,687 
8,679 
9,722 
8,372 

The  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows  : — 


TeM» 

Bmlgntion 

Total 

Cbinew 

PolyneBian 

Total 

ChlnMe 

Polynesian 

1892 

28,611 

474 

464 

22,281 

498 

856 

1898 

182,007 

548 

1,212 

19,704 

584 

1,843 

1894 

25,247 

429 

1,869 

21,070 

467 

837 

1895 

80,066 

561 

1,312 

24,893 

506 

778 

1896 

18,765 

395 

788 

16,824 

397 

667 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  divided  into  two  municipalities — 
Brisbane  and  Sontn  Brisbane,  with,  respectively,  on  April  5,  1891,  a 
population  of  25,889  and  22,849.  At  the  same  date,  within  a  five-mile 
raaiiu,  which  embraces  both  municipalities,  there  was  a  papulation  of  93,657, 
and  within  a  ten-mile  radius  a  population  of  101,554,  and  the  number  at  the 
closeof  1896  was  estimated  at  100,913.  The  next  largest  towns  are  Rock- 
hampAon,  11,629  ;  Townsville,  8,564  ;  Maryborough,  8,700  ;  Gyropie,  8,449  ; 
Ipswidi,  7,625. 

Religion 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  grants  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they  still  retain. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denomina* 
tions  at  the  census  taken  in  1891 : — Church  of  England,  142,555  ;  Church 
of  Borne,  92,766;  Presbyterians,  45,639;  Wesleyan,  20,917;  Lutheran, 
28,888 ;  Baptist,  10,256 ;  other  Christian  sects,  28,841  ;  Jews,  809  ;  Moham- 
medan and  Pagans,  17,484  ;  no  religion,  5,829;  other  religion,  unspecified, 
Ac.,  5,890.  ^  T 
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InstmctioiL 

Primary  secular  education  is  provided  free  by  the  State,  and  statatory 
provision  is  made  for  compulsory  education,  but  has  not  yet  been  given  effect 
to.  According  to  the  marriage  statistics  for  1896,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the 
adiilt  population,  exclusive  of  coloured  aliens,  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  Ihiblic  Expenditure  on  account  of  education  for  the  year  1896  was 
194,350/.  At  tne  end  of  1896  there  were  772  public  elementary  schools  in 
operation,  with  1,717  teachera,  and  an  average  dally  attendance  of  54,816  pupils. 
Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  10  grammar  schools,  with,  in  1896,  66 
teachers  and  698  pupils.  There  were  also  175  private  schools,  with  558 
teachers,  and  an  avera^  daily  attendance  of  10,570  pupils.  The  Government 
grants  annually  a  considerable  number  of  scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years, 
to  the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  Colony,  and  private  schools  under 
Government  inspection.  Technical  instruction  is  given  in  institutions  con- 
nected with  schools  of  art,  where  training  in  special  subjects  can  be  obtained 
at  small  cost,  and  generally  outside  usual  working  hours. 

Jiutioe  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  district  Courts,  and  Courts  of 
Petty  Sessions.  In  these  last  Justices  of  the  Peace  sit,  presided  over  in  the  more 
important  centres  by  stifMendiary  magistrates.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisn^  Judges.  The  total  number  of  penons  convicted  of 
serious  offences  by  the  Superior  Courts  in  1896  was  256,  and  the  summary  con- 
victions at  petty  sessions  numbered  14,681.  Including  penal  estabUshments, 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1896, 16  prisons,  with  555  male  and  60  female  prisoners. 
The  total  police  force,  including  native  troopers,  averages  about  900  men. 

Panperism. 

Charitable  institutions  are  maintained  by  public  subscription,  supple- 
mented by  State  endowment.  At  54  hospitals  during  1896,  15,826  patients 
received  a^ntion  at  a  oost  of  95,7752.  Refuges  and  homes  hel^d  880 
persons  at  an  outlay  of  8,481Z.,  whilst  persons  suffering  from  temporary 
want  were  relieved  by  the  State  at  an  expenditure  of  3,1122.  Orphans  and 
other  homeless  and  unprotected  children  are  provided  for  by  the  Government 
They  are  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  on  the  boarding-out  system. 

Finaaee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Queensland 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  ending  June  80  : — 


- 

1892-98 

1898-94 

1894-96 

1896-96 

1896-97 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure     . 

£ 
8,445,943 
8,567,620 

£ 
8,848,069 
8,851,586 

8,418,172 
8,808,484 

8,641,588 
8,667,947 

£ 
8,618,160 
8,604,264 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  was  received 
during  1896-97  -.—Customs,  1,199,1872. ;  excise  and  export,  71,6762. ;  stamp 
duty,  114,9292.  ;  licenses,  57,8182.  ;  dividend  duty,  57,2842.  From  land- 
Rent,  pastoral  occupations,  848,5402.  ;  other  rents  and  sale  of  land,  170,8992. 
From  railways,  1,186,8612.     From  posts  and  telegraphs,  289,8862. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1896-97  were  as  under : — Interest 
on  public  debt,  1,263,6592.  ;  endowments  to  municipalities  and  divisional 
boards,  62,8582.  ;  public  instruction,  232,7332.  ;  colonial  treasurer's  depart- 
ment, 169,0402. ;  secretary  of  public  lands  department,  58,8982.  ;  department 
of  agriculture,  24,0832.  ;  cost  of  working  railways,  682,6462. ;  posts  and  tele- 
graphs department,  309,8892.     The  total  expenditure  froinjoans  mostly  on 
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tmblic  works  was  1»  148, 841/. ,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  items  :•— 
On  railways,  709,462/.  ;  electric  telegraphs,  25,0871.  ;  on  harbours  and  rirera, 
38,805/  ;  defence,  9,626/.  ;  water  supply,  7,857/.  ;  loans  to  local  bodies, 
185,773/.  ;  public  works'  building,  11,691/.  ;  adrances  under  Sugar  Worka 
Guarantee  Act,  158,309/. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1896-97  was  8,667,940/.  ,'and  the  estimated  ezpen* 
diture  8,601,500/.  The  estimated  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  colony 
in  1896,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acts  for 
providing  Local  Government,  was  41,788,580/.  This  includes  lands  leased 
from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  6,727,658/.,  but  is  ezclosive  of  unoccu- 
pied Crown  lands,  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  reserves  for  public  pur* 
poses,  and  Imds  upon  which  are  erected  buildings  for  public  worship. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  December  81,  1896,  to  the 
sum  of  31,878,934/. 

Befonoe. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  1884,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  fully  paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  to  be  maintained 
and  assisted  by  the. Government,  every  man  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  for  military  service  under  this  Act. 
The  Government  have  oiganised  a  drilled  force  of  2,800  men,  about  180  of 
whom  are  fidly  pcdd  regulars ;  some  2,000  militia,  paid  for  each  day's  drill ; 
the  rest  volunteers,  assisted  with  uniform,  kc.  Naval  defences  are  pro- 
vided for  bv  two  gunboats,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  a  picket-boat  and  five  naval 
brigades.  In  addition,  some  of  the  tugs  built  for  the  harbour  service  are  fitted 
wiui  a  bow  gun  for  service  if  required.  Queensland  contributes  to  the  pay- 
ment made  oy  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  auxiliary  cruisers  and  gunboats.  (See  jm«<  under  'Australian 
Defence.')  The  Queensland  Government  gun- vessels  are  the  Oayundah  and 
FeUuma  (450  tons),  sister  vessels,  launched  in  1884,  and  the  Otter,  Baniio  and 
Stingaret,  ranging  between  290  and  450  ton& 

Produotioii  and  Indufltry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  12,850,848  acres  have  been  alienated :  in 
process  of  alienation,  under  deferred  payment  system,  are  1,776,034,  leaving 
413,211,203  acres  still  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  colony.  Tne  receipts  from  the  side  of  land  up  to  the  end  of 
1896  amounted  to  7,725,281/.  Under  a  I^nd  Act  passed  in  1884,  and 
amending  acts,  provision  is  made  for  both  conditional  and  unconditional 
selection  ;  under  the  latter  land  can  be  purchased  at  prices  from  £1  per  acre, 
payable  by  twenty  annual  instalments.  Conditional  selection  is  tne  more 
seneral;  homestead  farms,  agricultural  farms,  grazing  fieums,  and  grazing 
homesteads  can  be  selected.  Homestead  farms  up  to  160  acres,  if  occupied  by 
selector  personally  for  five  rears,  may  be  secured  in  freehold  at  2a.  6d,  per  acre, 
payable  in  five  annual  instalments.  Agricultural  farms  can  be  acquired  by  a  50 
years'  lease  with  right  of  purchase ;  maximum  area,  1,280  acres ;  mmimnm  rent, 
9d,  per  acre,  subject  to  periodical  reassessment  Facilities  are  erantedfor  acquir- 
ing the  fee-simple.  Grazing  farms  can  be  secured  on  a  SO  years  lease  ;  maximnm 
area,  20,000  acres ;  annual  rental  varying  according  to  quality,  minimum  id, 
per  acre,  subject  to  reassessment  at  end  of  first  10  years  and  each  subsequent 
5  years.  Grazing  homesteads  may  be  leased  on  similar  conditions;  the 
maximum  area,  however,  is  fixed  at  2,560  acres,  and  the  annual  rent  for  the 
fint  10  yean  shall  not  exceed  id,  per  acre.  In  the  letting  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  farms  and  homesteads  conditions  as  to  residence  are  Jpi  posed. 
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About  one  half  the  area  of  the  colony  is  natoial  forest,  though  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  colony.  A  lai^  proportion 
of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral  purposes,  amounting  to 
254,787,200  acres  in  1896  ;  the  number  of  runs  was  3,218,  besides  10,883,409 
grazing  fiinns  and  homesteads.  The  live  stock  in  1 896  numbered  452, 207  horses, 
6, 507, 377  cattle,  1 9, 598, 696  sheep,  and  97, 434  pigs.  The  total  area  under  cul- 
tivation  in  1896  was  886,775  acres,  and  of  this  322,678  acres  were  under  crop, 
besides  which  11,960  acres  are  laid  down  with  permanent  artificial  pasture. 
The  leading  grain  crop  is  maize,  of  which  115,715  acres  yielded  3,065,833 
bushels  in  1896;  36,831  acres  were  under  wheat,  yielding  601,254  bushels^ 
The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has  in  recent  years  been  successful,  though  the  want 
of  labour  hindeiB  its  development :  in  1896  there  were  83,093  acres  under  this 
crop ;  of  this  the  nroduce  of  66,040  acres  yielded  100,774  tons  jf  sugar. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  871,890  tons  in  1896,  valued  at  164,9872.  Gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
1868  ;  the  production  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  640,885  ounces ;  and 
from  the  commencement  of  gold  mining  to  the  end  of  1896,  to  11,198,190 
ounces,  of  the  vidue  of  89, 196,4652.  The  quantity  and  value  of  other  minerals 
raised  in.  the  year  1896  were — 

Tin  1,554  tons   49,0182.     Lead      .       .       .       618  tons    6,1802. 

Copper         .  580    „       21,0422.     Opal     .       .  —  23,8002. 

SUver    .       .      279,284  oz.       82,1622. 

Wolfram  and  man^nese  are  also  worked. 

Water  is  comparatively  easily  found  by  sinking  artesian  bores.  Of  these 
there  are  849,  ajgEregating  897,879  feet  deep^  and  yielding  102,585,490  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  The  greatest  depth  is  5,976  feet  at  Winton,  and  the  greatest 
yields  are  Boatman  Ko.  1  and  Kuroba,  each  4,000,000  gallons,  and  Charleville 
3,000,000  gallons,  but  many  others  yield  large  quantities.  There  are  84 
bores  in  progress^  which  have  been  sunk  to  an  aggregate  depth  of  46,818  feet 

Commerce* 

A  very  laige  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  tariffs ;  the  total  customs 
duties  collected  in  1896  amounted  to  1,267,2882.,  being  over  28  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in  the  last  five 
years,  is  given  in  the  following  table :— 


Yean 


1892 
1898 
1894 


Imports 


4,882,657 
4»  352,783 
4,387,400 


Exports 


£ 
9,170,408 
9,682,662 
8,796,559 


fears 


1895 
1896 


Imports 


4t 
5,849,007 
5,438,271 


Exports 


£ 
8,982,600 
9,163,726 


In  1896  the  imports  firom  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  2,472,4982., 
and  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  3,559,0582. 

The  leading  exports  were  gold,  2,104,2572.  ;  copper,  82,4012. ;  wool, 
2,984,2102.  ;  sugar,  863,0802.  ;  hides  and  skins,  449^2652. ;  tin,  46,7792. ; 
silver,  69,1922.;  taUow,  387,9672.;  pearl  shell,  94,865^;  meat,  preserved  and 
salted,  844,8182.  ;  meat,  frozen,  491,8502.  ;  meat  extract,  52,7582.,  and  green 
fruit,  67,0132.  in  1896.  The  chief  imports  were  textiles  and  appareli 
1,177,8162.  ;  metals  and  metal  goods,  777,5092.  in  1896. 

For  Imports  duty-free  and  for  those  sul^ect  to  fixed  duty,  the  declared  londed  values 
are  recorded.  For  imports  sulject  to  ad  valorem  duty  the  iuvolce  value  is  famished  by 
importexs  sad  a  peroentsgo  added  by  Customs  Deportmeat  to  cover  charges.  For  exports 
the  values  at  the  port  of  shipment  are  declared  by  exportors.  QoantitieB  an  asoartatnsd 
from  Invoices  or,  If  necessary,  by  actual  weighliig,  ftc,  by  Customs  oAcen.    The  opantqr 
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Of  origin  and  tliAt  of  devtin^tion  are  obtained  respectively  fh>ni  InToices  and  export 
eotiieflL     The  transit  trade  !s  unimportant. 

The  following  table  giyce,  aeoording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retumB,  the 
value  of  the  imports  (ezdusiTe  of  gold)  into  Great  Britain  from  Queensland^ 
and  of  the  exjiorts  of  domestic  produce  and  manufBtcturea  from  Great  Britain 
to  Queenaland,  for  five  years :— 


- '  "^ 

1892 

1808 

1804 

1605 

1806 

Imports  from 
Queensland    . 

Bzports  of  Brit, 
isli  produce    . 

8,261.581 
1,704,241 

3,800,858 
1,388,842 

2,784,240 
1,001,288 

8,178,700 
1,031,796 

8,ir>8,178 
2.002,027 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland 
are  wooC  the  value  of  which  was  1,084,824{.  in  1894  ;  1,784,171^.  in  1896 ; 
1,702,896Z.  in  1896 ;  preserved  meat  of  the  value  of  268,8272.  in  1895  ; 
238,4192.  in  1896 ;  shell,  95,852Z.  ;  tin,  21,270Z.  ;  taUow,  245,0612.  in  1896. 
Among  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Queensland  in  the  year  1896,  the 
chief  were  apparel  and  haberda^ery,  of  the  value  of  187,8062.  ;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  828,7112. ;  cottons,  of  the  value  of 
803,5172. ;  and  woollens,  of  the  value  of  141,5382. 

Shipping  and  H avigation. 

The  registered  shipping  m  1896  consisted  ol  139  sailing  vessels  of  10,829 
tons,  and  (including  river  steamers)  88  steamers  of  12,141  tons ;  total,  227 
vessels  of  22, 970  tons.  In  1896,  649  vessels  of  562,759  tons  entered,  and 
645  of  531,289  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony ;  of  the  former,  71  of 
126,548  tons  were  from,  and  of  the  latter,  40  of  81,888  tons,  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1896  454  vessels  of  350,448^  tons  entered  f^om,  and  466  of 
364,377  tons  deaied  for  other  Australian  colonies.  Vessels  entering  and 
clearing  more  than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  ate  only  counted  at  one  port 
of  azrival  and  departure.  The  coasting  trade  amountisd  to  6,517,275  tons, 
carried  in  12,466  vessels. 

Internal  CommnnioationB. 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  2,430  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the 
colony.  The  railways  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,,  and  the  cost 
of  oonstruction  up  to  December  31,  1896,  was  17,248,678,  including  that 
on  lines  not  yet  open,  amounting  to  158  miles,  on  which  170,9452.  has  been 
sfenL  The  revenue  from  railways  during  1896  was  1,094,5682.,  and  the 
expenditure  in  working  them  669,6962.  The  total  expenditure  to  December 
31,  1896,  inoluding  apporticoment  of  cost  of  floating  loans,  losses  on  sales  of 
stock,  &c,  has  been  18,916,6672. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1896  carried  17,590,710  letters, 
11,655,836  newspapers,  4,996,370  packets,  and  172,571  parcels.  There  wen 
1,092  post  and  receiving  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1896.  The  poet* 
office  revenue  was  161  7262 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  in  the  colony  10,026  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  18,086  miles  of  wire,  with  377  stations.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
was  913,696  in  the  year  1896,  and  122,006  received  from  places  outside  the 
colony,  besides  106,113  official  messages.  The  receipts  of  the  Department 
during  that  year  were  71,7582.,  and  the  working  expenses  of  the  joint 
departinent  of  Post  and  Telegraph  was  302,2012. 

Banks. 
There  are  eleven  banks  established  in  Queensland^  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1896  :— Notes  in  circulation,  861,08^2:,  of  which 
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354, 128^  are  Treaaury  notes  issued  by  the  Govenunent  through  the  banks ; 
deposits,  10,879,6402.  ;  total  liabilities,  11,846,8082.  ;  coin  and  bullion, 
1,919,4782.  ;  adrances,  16,481,9602.  ;  landed  property,  724,7122.  ;  total  assets, 
18,850,9452.  There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  187  branches ;  om 
January  1,  1897,  there  were  58,226  depositors,  with  2,829,8812.  to  their  credit 

Agent'Cfeneral  for  Queensland  in  Great  Britain. ---^xt  Horace  Tozer, 
K.C.M.G. 

/Secr^ry. ^Charles  Shortt  Dicken,  G.M.G. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Btatiatical  B^;iBter  of  Queensland,  AnnoaL    Brisbane. 
Queensland,  Fast  and  Present.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  taken  on  the  Srd  April,  1891.    Fol.    Brisbane,  1S92. 
Annual  Report  flrom  the  Registrar-Gheneral  on  Vital  Statistics.    Brisbane. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Annual.    Brisbane. 
Report  on  Agrlcultuial  and  Live  Stock  Returns.    Annual.    Brisbane. 
Report  of  Commissioner  for  Railways.    Annual.    Brisbane. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines.    Annual.    Brisbane. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Lands.    Annual.    Brisbane. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Annual.    Brisbane. 
Tear-Book  of  Queensland.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

BiekiuU  (A.  C.\  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Northern  Queensland.    London,  1805. 
Pugh'9  Queensland  Almanac.  Court  Guide,  Gazetteer,  Ac.    Annual.    BrisbuM. 
lUnMn  (Mrs.),  Australian  Sketches.    [Queensland  and  New  Zealand.]    London,  1807. 
AiMwil(H.  B.),  The  Gentfis  of  Queensland.    8.    Sydney.    1888. 
Strnon  (R.),   Im  australischcn   Busch  und  am  den   Ktlsten  des   Korallenmeercs. 
Leipsig,  1896. 

SOITTH  AUSTEAIIA. 
ConBtitution  and  OoTemment 

Founded  in  1886  (Act  4  and  5  WilL  lY.  o.  95)  the  present  Constitution  of 
South  Australia  hears  date  Ootoher  24,  1858.  It  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Legis- 
lative Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four  members.  Every  three  years  the  ei^ht  members  whose  names  are  first  on 
the  roll  retire,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  two  new  members  elected  from 
each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  this  purpose.  The 
executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body  The  qualifications  of  an  elector 
to  the  Legislative  Council  are  to  be  twentv-one  veaxs  of  age,  a  natural  bom  or 
naturalised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  uie  electoral  roll  six 
months,  besides  having  a  freehold  of  502.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of  201.  annual 
value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  251,  annual  value.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion Amendment  Act,  1894,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women.  The 
qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is  merely  that  he  be  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  province  for  three 
years.  The  President  of  the  Council  is  elected  by  the  members.  Each 
member  of  the  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  receives  2001.  per 
annum  and  a  free  pass  over  government  railways. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected  for  three 
years,  representing  twenty-seven  electoral  districts.  The  qualifications  for  an 
elector  are  iliat  of  having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  six  months,  and  of 
having  arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a 
mem  Mr  are  the  same.  There  were  188,844  registered  electors  in  1896. 
Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  electioQ  as  members.  The 
election  of  members  of  botii  houses  takes  pleice  by  ballot. 

The  executive  id  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six  responsible  ministers. 
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Oavemor  of  South  AiUtralia. — His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Bart,  KC.M.6.  Appointed  April  8,  1895.  Assumed  the  Government 
October  29,  1895. 

The  Chief  Justice,  being  also  Lieutenant-Governor,  acts  pending  a  new 
appointment,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
marine  and  military,  has  a  aedaiy  of  4,000^.  per  annum.    The  ministry  is 
divided  into  six  departments,  presided  over  by  the  following  members  : — 
Chief  Seeretary.'-^lloiL  J.  V.  O'Loghlin,  M.L.a 

Premier  and  AUor7ieif-0ener(U.—^gfit  Hon.  C.  0.  Kingston,  Q.C.,  K.P. 
Treasurer— Hon.  F.  W.  Holder,  l£P. 
Ckmmieaianer  qf  Cfrown  Lands. — Hon.  L.  O'Lou^hlin,  M.P. 
Comtnisnoner  q^ Public  H^orks.— Ron.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  M.P. 
Minieter  <^  Edueaium  and  Agriculture. — Hon.  J.  A.  Cockbum,  M.P. 

The  Ministers  have  a  salaiy  of  1,0002.  per  annum  each.  They  are  jointly 
and  individually  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  all  their  official  acts,  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  settled  part  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  muni- 
cipatitiesy  and  district  councils,  the  last  being  the  most  general,  as  they 
cover  most  of  the  settled  districts.  The  ratepayers  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates,  &c.,  and  applying  the  funds  for  road-making  purposes.  There  are  44 
counties,  blocks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
3  extensive  pastoral  districts — ^the  western,  northern,  and  north-eastern. 
There  are  83  municipalities  and  141  district  councils.  The  Korthem  Territory 
is  presided  over  by  a  resident,  sssisted  by  a  small  staff. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  province,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Will. 
lY.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132'*  and  141°  £.  lon^.  for  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  26**  of  S.  lat.  for  the  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were  subsequently  extended,  under 
the  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  44.  By  Ro^  Letters  Patent,  dated 
July  6,  1863,  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26°  S.  latitude  and 
between  the  129th  and  138th  decrees  of  East  longitude,  and  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Territory,  was  addea,  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  903,690  English  square  miles. 

South  Australia  was  first  oolomsed  in  1 836  by  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  South 
Australian  Colonisation  Association.  The  conditions  were  that  the  land  should 
not  be  sold  at  less  than  IZ.  per  acre  ;  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  immigration  of  agricultural  labourero, 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  (which 
provisions  have  been  strictly  observe) ;  that  the  control  of  the  colony's 
aflaira  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  commissionera  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Governor  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  population  at  various  censuses  has  been  : — 


- 

Yearly 

Inertase 

percent 

- 

Poptdation 

Yearly 
Increase 
percent. 

1844 
1855 
1866 

17,866 

85,821 

168,452 

22^5 
7-0 

1871 
1881 
1891 

185,626 
279,865 
820,431 

2-7 
4-4 
1-4 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  4,895  belonged  to  the  northern  tenitoiy, 
principally  Chinese  coolies. 

There  were  December  31,  1896,  182,185  males,  178,101  females.  There  is 
onl^  one  person  to  about  3  square  miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  and  suburbs  is  about  144,852  ;  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, 4,514,  of  whom  420  are  females. 

The  enumerations  here  given,  except  the  three  last,  did  not  include  the 
abori^nal  population.  The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  districts 
was  found  to  be  3,369,  namely,  1,888  males  and  1,536  females,  at  the  census 
of  March  26,  1876.  In  1891  the  number  of  aborigines  was  stated  to  be  8,134 ; 
1,661  males  and  1,478  females.  Of  the  population  in  1891,  8,848  were  Chinese 
(adult  males). 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years : 


- 

Birthi 

Marriages 

Deaths 

BUMMOf 

Births 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

10,544 
10,688 
10,476 
10,587 
10,012 

2,119 
2,110 
2,094 
2,048 
2,188 

8,711 
4,520 
4,001 
8,921 
4,038 

6,888 
6,168 
6,476 
6,616 
5,974 

The  following  are  statistics  of  immigrants  and  emigfants  by  sea 

:— 

- 

1892 

189S 

1894 

1805 

1890 

Immigrants     . 
Emigrants 

15,688 
14,499 

18,658 
18,884 

84,468 
88,904 

86,762 
40,489 

56,410 
59,448 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  in  1895  was 
908.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions were  as  follows  : — Church  of  England,  89,271  ;  Roman  Catholic,  47,179  ; 
Wesleyans,  49,159 ;  Lutherans,  28,828 ;  Presbyterians,  18,206 ;  Baptists, 
17,547 ;  Methodists,  11,664 ;  Bible  Christians,  15,762  ;  Congregation^ists, 
11,882  ;  Jews,  840.     No  aid  from  the  State  is  given  for  religious  purposes. 

Public  instruction  is  under  charge  of  the  Educational  Department 
Teachers  are  paid  from  the  general  revenue,  public  lands  being  set  apart  for 
educational  purposes.  Education  is  secular,  free,  and  oompul^ry.  Govern- 
ment grants  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  carrying  the  nolders  to  higher 
schools  and  universities.  In  1896  there  were  278  public  schools  and  861  pro- 
visional schools  ;  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  1896  being 
69,944.  There  is  a  training  coUe^  for  teachets.  The  University  of  Adelaide, 
incorporated  in  1874,  is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music, 
medicine,  and  science.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  65,0002.  and  50,000  acres 
of  land.  There  are  several  denominational  secondary  schools.  There  were  232 
private  schools,  with  11,458  pupils,  in  1896. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  insolvency, 
79  local  courts  and  police  msgistrates'  courts.  There  are  circuit  courts  held  at 
several  places.  There  were  90  convictions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanours 
in  1892,  118  in  1898,  181  in  1894,  130  in  1895, 181  in  1896.  The  total  number 
of  white  persons  in  prison  at  the  end  of  1896  was  102  males  and  22  females. 
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Befenoe. 

The  eoloDy  poflSMMS  an  efficient  militia  and  Tolunteer  forae,  the  former 
oonsisiiiig  of  974  men  of  all  raaks,  and  the  latter  of  885,  or  a  total 
military  force,  indoding  the  headoparter  staff  and  a  permanent  force  of 
artiUery  31  itrong'-of  1,859  mien.  For  the  |mrposes  of  local  defence  a  small 
cntiaer,  the  Frot&dor  (920  tons),  laonched  in  1884,  is  stationed  off  the  chiet 
port  of  the  colony,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed  forts.  South  Anstrslia 
M  a  contributor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
{Swpost  under  'Australian  Defence.') 

Fiaanoe. 

The  total  annual  reyenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  ending  June  SO  were  as 
follows :— 


Teart 
ending  June  M 

ItoToniM 

BzpenditQTO 

1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

2,459,905 
2,626,705 
2,483,689 
2,521,409 
2,628,049 

A 
2,660,993 
2,525,606 
2,533,245 
2,609,468 
2,685,860 

The  revenue  for  1897-98  is  estimated  at  2,628,0442.,  and  expenditure 
2,626,2862.  ;  customs  reveniie,  1897-98,  585,2012. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  customs 
duties,  inland  revenue,  posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial  receipts, 
while  the  main  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public  works, 
railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  averages  72.  9».  6cL 
per  head,  of  which  customs'and  other  sources  of  taxation  contribute  22. 11«.  6d. 
About  one  third  of  the  expenditure  is  for  administrative  charges,  compris- 
ing salaries  <^  judges,  ko.,  civil  establishments,  defences,  police,  gaols,  and 
prisons. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  1896,  to  28,337,2002.  Three  fourths  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
spent  ion  railways,  water- works,  and  telegraphs.  The  railways  show  a  profit 
over  working  expenses  of  32.  133.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  real  property  of  the  colony  in  1896  was  valued  at  49,271,2602.,  and 
personal  property  is  estimated  at  27,267,1282. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  including  Northern  Territory  (578,361,600  acres), 
9,147,788  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of  1896.  The  area  under  forest 
is  12, 268  acres.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  land  amounts  to  33, 877, 757  acres, 
of  which  2, 584, 395  acres  wero  under  cultivation  in  1 896-97.  Of  this  1, 693, 045 
acres  wero  under  wheat,  339,257  under  hay,  11,746  under  orohards,  18,133 
vineyards,  and  512,561  fallow.  The  gross  produce  of  wheat  in  1870-80 
was  14,260,964  bushels,  in  1892-98,  9,240,108  bushels,  and  in  1893-94, 
13,618,062  bushels  ;  in  1896,  2,804,493  bushels.  In  1893-94,  712,845  gaUons 
of  wine  were  made,  and  260,251  gallons  exported  ;  in  1896-97,  1,473,216 
salloDS  were  made,  and  891,238  exported.  The  live  stock  in  1896  numbered — 
Soiaea,  177,078 ;  cattle,  837,^25;  sheep,  6,323,993.     In  1896^of  the  tot4 
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area  176,278  square  miles  were  held  under  pastoral  leases,  and  the  number  of 
leases  was  699. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discoTered  consists  chiefly  in  copper  and  dlyer. 
The  value  of  the  copper  ore  produced  in  1896  was  8,1602.,  and  of  copper, 
219,0522. ;  and  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced,  288,2142. 

In  1896  there  were  756  factories  in  the  colony,  employing  12,464  people. 
There  were  86  iron  and  brass  furnaces,  employing  2,887  people,  and  67  manu* 
facturers  of  agricultural  implements,  iic,  to  887  people. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  South  Australian  imports  and  exports,  inclusive  of 
bullion  and  specie,  from  and  to  various  coimtries,  in  each  of  the  last  six 
years,  was  as  follows : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Bzporti 

Teus 

Imports 

Exports 

1891 
1892 
1893 

£ 
9,966,542 
7,896,178 
7,984,200 

£ 

10,612,049 

7.819,689 

8,468,986 

1894 
1896 
1896 

6,226,690 
6,686,601 
7,160,770 

7,801,774 
7,177,088 
7,694,064 

Imports  subject  to  duty  (1896),  2,709,7041. :  imports  duty-free,  4,461,0662. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  consist  of  articles  of  general  consumption, 
textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial  produce.  Imports  are  202.  7«.  Id. 
per  head,  and  exports  212.  11a,  S^d.  per  head  of  mean  population. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1805 

18M 

Wool 
Wheat     . 

„      flour      . 
Copper    • 

£ 

1,880,409 

826,613 

699,022 

182,040 

£ 

1,881,766 

732,218 

831,642 

208,967 

£ 

1,276,611 

741,912 

827,688 

208,689 

1,488,776 
446,461 
892,974 
226,494 

£ 

1,228,991 

89,516 

628,641 

219,062 

1 

69,449  tons  of  bread  stuff  were  exported  in  1896. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  of  South  Australia  in  1895  and  1896  was  aa 
follows : 


- 

Imports  tcom 
(1896) 

Imports  Apom 
(189«) 

Exports  to 
(1895) 

Exports  to 
6896) 

United  Kingdom         .     . 
Australian  Colonies     .    . 
Other  British  Possessions. 
United  States      .        .     . 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,867,989 

2,882,841 

224,111 

241,886 

428,774 

2,220,611 

8.944,037 

249,277 

263,266 

498,679 

2,862,593 

8,126,968 

1,127,758 

14,489 

646,296 

2,286,740 
8,668,085 

928,359 
11,319 

814,661 

Recorded  valiiss  and  qnantltlas  are  asoertainsd  from  invaloes  prodnoed  to  the  onstoms, 
10  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  inToiee  Tmlne.  In  the  absenoe  or  invoioes  onstoms  offieers 
value  the  goods.  The  ooontries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those  obtained  from  warrants 
pSAsed  by  Importers  and  exporters  respeotlvely. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  imports  from  South  Australia  (exclusive  of 
gold)  inlio  the  United  Kingdom,  and  tbe  exports  of  British  pioduoa  and 
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maxrafiustiures  to  South  AnstrmlU,  ftocording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Retnrns, 
£>r  the  last  fire  jwn : — 


- 

1803 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  from  S.  Aus- 
tralia into  U.K.      . 
Exports  to  S.    Ans- 
1    tialia     . 

2,986,882  2,646,898 
1,717,773  1,405,184 

2,827,601 
1,598,073 

£ 
2,618,889 
1,544,800 

M 
2,298,808 
1,962,584 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from 
the  United  Kin^om,  from  and  to  Soutn  Australia  in  the  last  five  years,  the 
values  heing  shown  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

189S 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  U.K. 

ftmn&'AostnUa: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool      . 

1,427,925 

1,840,492 

1,417,988 

1,472,146 

1,454,188 

Wheat  &  flour. 

115,778 

240,015 

567,506 

453,144 

Nil 

Copper     and 

copper  pre  . 

129,358 

160,207 

119,978 

35,789 

60,029 

to  B.  Australia: 

Iron 

288,179 

201,154 

206,481 

197,917 

298,479 

Apparel,  kc    . 

213,473 

178,465 

195,041 

187,325 

225,395 

Cottons  . 

177,926 

184,420 

241,416 

243,303 

292,780 

WooDcns 

172,075 

141,187 

182,841 

154,008 

198,550 

Machinery 

59,489 

41,124 

32,728 

88,479 

46,795 

Shipping  and  H ayigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1896  consisted  of  108  sailing  vessels  of  29,078 
tons,  and  215  steamers  of  22,507  tons ;  total,  818  vessels  of  51,680  ton& 

In  1896,  1,289  vessels  of  1,661,124  tons  entered,  and  1,278  vessels  of 
1,656,763  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

Commnnications. 

The  colony  possesses  4,966  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,868  miles  of  rail- 
way  open  for  traffic  in  December  1896  (1,722  miles  in  South  Australia  and  146 
in  the  Northern  territory).  The  railways  pay  5  per  cent,  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

There  were  5,865  miles  of  tele^ph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1896,  witii  14,280  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  overland 
line  running  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  in 
connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  reoeipts  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  department  after  paying  interest  on  moneys  borrowed  for  oonstmction. 
Attached  to  the  telegra^  department  are  a  number  of  telephone  exchanges. 

In  1896  there  were  576  post  offices  in  the  colony ;  and  during  1896  there 
passed  through  them  18,765,041  letters,  1,994,958  packets,  and  9,651,729 
MWipapart.  * 
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Banki. 

There  are  8  banking  associations.  In  1896  their  total  liabilities  wert 
7,797,520Z.,  and  assets  7, 764,6782.  The  ayerage  note  circulation  was  399,787^ 
and  deposits  7,882,7092. 

The  Sayings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Goyemment,  and  haa  131  branches.  On  June  80,  1897,  there  were  93,669 
depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  3, 01 1 , 1 57 2. 

Agefnt-Gkfieral  of  SoiUhAusircUia  in  London. — Hon.  T.  Playford. 

Secretary  and  Accountant. — T.  F.  Wicksteed. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferencd  ooncenung 
South  Australia. 

AnnuAl  Statistical  Register. 

Census  of  Bouth  Australia,  taken  on  the  5tli  April,  1891.    Farts  L  to  IX.    F(A.    Ade- 
laide, 1891-M. 

Blaekmore  (B.  OA  The  Law  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Australia.    Adelaide,  1804. 

Browne  (H.  T.  L.),  A  Record  of  the  Mines  of  South  Australia.    AdeUide,  1800. 

Conigrave  (J.  F.\  South  Australia :  a  Sketch  of  its  History  and  Resonroea.    A  Handbook 
compiled  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in  London,  188&    Adelaide,  1886. 

Finniu  (B.  T.X  The  Constitutional  History  of  South  Australia  (188ft-1857>.    London 
1886. 

flarmMrWilliam),  South  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics. 
London,  1876. 

Hodder  (Edwin),  The  History  of  South  Australia.  With  Maps.  2  toIb.  8    London,  1808. 

N«wUmd(Q.\  The  Far  North  Country.    Adelaide,  1887. 

fiMt  (W.  L.),  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. :  His  Life  and  Times.    Snd  edition.    S  Yols.    8. 
London,  1892. 

WoodalJ.  D.),  The  Province  of  South  Australia,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Kortbem  Tertitory 
by  H.  D.  Wilson     Adelaide,  1894. 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution  and  GoTemment. 

The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18  Vict. 
No.  17,  supplemented  by  Act  49  Vict.  No.  8,  passed  in  1886.  By 
these  Acts  a  Legislative  Connoil  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are 
constituted,  called  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural- 
bom  or  naturalised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  free- 
hold worth  201,  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  80^.,  or  are  barristers 
or  solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Courts  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are  paid 
50/.  per  annum,  and  have  the  right  to  free  railway  passes,  and 
of  franking  through  the  post-office  and  telegraph  department. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-seven  members,  elected 
by  all  whose  names  appear  on  valuation  rolls  as  owners  or  occupiers 
of  property,  or  who  are  in  receipt  of  income  of  40/.  per  annum  (of 
which  20/.  must  have  been  received  during  last  six  months  before 
claim  to  vote  is  sent  in),  and  who  have  continuously  resided  in 
Tasmania  for  over  12  months.     The  Assembly  is  elected  for  three 
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years.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  Legislatiye  Gouneil  at  date 
1897  was  7,333  or  4*43  of  the  total  population,  and  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  30,335  or  18*26  of  the  total  population.  The 
legislative  authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Governor. — ^The  Eight  Hon.  Yiscount  Gormanston,  K.C.M.6. 
Assumed  office  August  1893. 

The  Governor  is,  by  viitne  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
in  the  colony  ;  he  has  a  aalaiy  of  3,5002.  per  annum.  He  is  aided  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ezecative  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  consisting  of 
six  members,  as  foUows:— 

iVgjwicr.— Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Seenttury:— Ron.  W.  Moore. 

rrwuwrw*.— Hon.  Sir  P.  O.  Fysh,  K.C.M.6. 

AUarmey'QeneTal, — D.  C.  Urguhart. 

MinuAer  without  PorC/b^io.— Hon.  Thos.  Beibey. 

MiniMter  qf  Lands  and  fVarka-^Hon.  A.  T.  Pillinger. 

Each  of  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Premier,  has  a  salary  of 
600^  per  annum.    The  ministers  must  have  a  seat  in  either  of  the  two  Houses. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  first  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804  ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  it 
was  a  dependency  until  1825.     Transportation  ceased  in  1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony,  with  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  is 
estimated  at  26,385  square  miles  or  about  16,886,000  acres,  of 
which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania  Proper,  the 
rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  in  two  main 
groups,  the  north-east  and  north* west.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
eighteen  counties. 

According  to  Census  Betums  the  population  has  increased  as 
f  oUows : — 


— 

Population. 

IncreaaeperCt 
perAnmim. 

— 

Population. 

InereMeperCt. 
per  Annum. 

1841 
1851 
1861 

60,216 
70,130 
89,977 

1 

8  96 
2-83 

1871 
1881 
1891 

99,328 
116,706 
146,667 

115 
1-43 
3-84 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  77,560  males  and  69,107  females.  On 
the  basis  of  this  population,  the  ayerage  density  is  5  '6  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  Of  the  total  pooulation  in  1891,  107,901  were  natives  of  Tasmania, 
2S,.i^76  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  7,328  natives  of  other  Australasian 
colonies,  943  Chinese,  918  German.  In  1891  there  were  22,313  msdes  and 
21,399  females  married,  62,195  males  and  43,736  females  unmarried,  2,423 
males  and  3,945  females  widowed,  26  males  and  6  females  divorced,  and  604 
males  and  21  females  unspecified.  The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely 
extinct 
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Of  the  population  in  1891,  8,918  were  returned  as  professional ;  7,180 
domestic ;  9,593  commercial ;  16,016  industrial ;  23,568  primary  prodnoerB  ; 
1,186  indefinite  ;  85,256  dependants. 

The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


- 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deatlis. 

BzoessofBlitliB. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

4,965 
5,216 
4,852 
4,790 
4<603 

995 
848 
847 
847 
964 

2,069 
2,071 
1,938 
1,811 
1.901 

2,896 
3,145 
2,914 
2,979 
2,702 

Of  the  total  births  in  1896,  272,  or  5*91  per  oent,  were  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the 
last  six  years : — 


- 

ISOl 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Immigrants 
Emigrants  ^ 

27,815 
21,283 

23,744 
24,407 

18,089 
18,649 

17,009 
15,786 

18,767 
17,168 

19,076 
15,419 

i  It  is  estimated  that  the  departures  are  understated  by  about  7  per  oent 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart,  on  6th  April,  1891,  was  24,905,  and 
of  Launceston  17,108. 

Aeligion. 

The  Government  contributes  7452.  annually  for  various  religious  pur- 
poses. On  5th  April,  1891,  the  census  showed  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Enf^land  76,082  of  the  population ;  Roman  Catholics,  25,805  ;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  17,150  ;  Presbyterians,  9,756  ;  Independents,  4,501 ;  Jews,  84  ; 
Baptists,  8,285  ;  Friends,  176 ;  other  sects,  9,828. 


InBtmotion. 

There  are  18  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony,  with  (1896)  an 
average  attendance  of  1,452 ;  270  public  elementary  schools,  with  20,826 
scholars  on  roll ;  and  173  private  scnools,  with  6,912  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  about  436  children  attending  ragged  schools. 
There  are  also  two  technical  schools  at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The  higher 
education  is  under  a  university,  who  hold  examinations  and  grant  degrees. 
Elementary  education  is  under  the  control  of  a  director  woricing  under  a 
ministerial  head.  There  are  several  valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  schools.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  number  of  persons  returned  as 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  37,034,  or  26*88  i)er  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1896,  includinff  grants  to 
university  (2,5002.)i  &n<i  technical  education  (8422.),  was  86,282^  There 
are  40  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes,  with  about  78,000  volumes, 
There  are  5  daily,  Q  weekly,  2  tri- weekly,  and  Q  mouthly  joumila. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  ie  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  geueral,  and  quarter  sessious^ 
the  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 
tiie  peaoe.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 
oourtsin  1895  was  4,142  males  and  624  females;  of  these  8,151  males  and 
494  fbmales  were  summarily  convicted,  mostly  for  fraud ;  and  70  males  and 
18  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  sessions 
courts  35  persons  were  convicted  in  1896.  The  total  police  force  is  261.  There 
were  2  gaols,  with  127  male  and  10  female  inmates,  at  the  end  of  1896. 

Pauperism. 

Besides  hospitaLs  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  455  male  and  236  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  tbe 
year  1896,  the  dsily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the  year 
being  472  males  and  238  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
was  7.593^,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government  During  the 
year  1896  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  1,754  people  ;  7,395  persons 
were  relieved  by  Benevolent  Societies  in  1896. 

ReTenue  and  Expenditure. 
Of  the  total  yearly  revenue  about  59  per  cent,  is  derived 
from  taxation,  chiefly  customs ;  32  per  cent,  from  railways,  postal, 
telegraph,  and  other  public  services ;  and  the  remainder  principally 
from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Grown  lands.  Of  the  expenditure 
31  per  cent,  is  for  special  public  works,  44  per  cent,  for 
interest,  8  per  cent.  |or  general  purposes,  5  per  cent,  for 
religion,  science,  and  education,  5  per  cent,  for  hospitals  and 
charities,  7  per  cent,  for  law  and  protection.  In  1896  8,798^. 
was  spent  in  defence.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the 
total  general  revenue  and  expenditure  during  each  of  the  last 
five  years : — 


- 

1892 

im 

1894 

1895 

1896 

797,976 
750,244 

Bevenue  .     . 
Expenditure . 

787,764 
919,802 

706,972 
836,417 

696,795 
789,805 

761,^971 
748,946 

In  1896  the  customs  revenue  amounted  to  829,006^ 

Included  in  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1896  are 
certain  sums  raised  and  expended  for  '  redemption  of  loans,'  under 
the  name  of  '  Territorial  Revenue.' 

The  revenue  for  1897  is  estimated  at  768,790/.,  and 
expenditure  743,655/. 

The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted  December  81,  1896,  to  8,251,778Z. ; 
the  debiC  except  8,699,300Z.  at  8^  per  cent.,  consists  principiJly  of  4  percent, 
debentures,  redeemable  from  1896  to  1940,  and  the  whole  was  raised  for  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  interest  on  the  amount  realised  on  the 
last  8i  per  cent,  loan  floated  was  equivalent  to  3 '621  per  cent,  at  par.      Th^^ 
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following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  ezpenditnro  np  to  December  31,  1896 : — 
Public  works:  railways,  3, 685, 460^.,  or  48  60  per  cent.  ;  telegraphB,  117,986^., 
or  156  per  cent  ;  roads,  bridges,  jetties,  &c,  2,159, 059Z.,  or  28*47  per 
cent.  ;  public  buildings,  682,4882.,  or  9  00  per  cent  ;  defences,  121,4232.,  or 
1  -60  per  cent ;  other  public  works,  138,0712.,  or  1  '82  per  cent ;  loans  to  local 
bodies,  100,800/.,  or  1*33  per  cent  ;  miscellaneous,  58,8462,,  or  77  per  cent— 
total  public  works,  7,064,1342.,  or  93*15  per  cent.  ;  other  public  services, 
519,5912.,  or  6*85  per  cent— total,  7,583,7252.,  or  100  percent  ;  baUnce  of 
loans,  raised  chiefly  for  Temporary  Treasury  Bills,  756,6402. 

The  total  local  revenue,  exclusive  of  all  grants  from  the  Government,  for 
1896  was  172,2572.,  and  the  expenditure  164,6772.  Local  debt,  1896,  583,1522. 

Defence. 

The  volunteer  defence  force  ol  the  colony  numbers  some  499  officers  and 
men,  and  is  composed  of  two  rifle  regiments,  engineers,  artillery,  cadets 
corps,  and  auxiliary  force,  all  under  jurisdiction  of  commandants  stationed 
at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  Included  in  the  above  is  a  small  pennanent 
force,  stationed  at  Hobart,  of  13  men  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  barracks  and 
batteries  in  order,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force.  There  is  a  staflf 
for  the  instruction  of  the  other  branches  of  the  volunteer  system,  including 
the  country  rifle  clubs  (966)  scattered  throughout  the  Island. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar. ' 

PToduotion  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres,  inclndii^  1,206,500 
acres  islands  and  lakes,  unalienated  land,  principally  heavily  timbered  or 
mineral-bearing,  10,860,426  acres.  In  1891  19,408  persons  were  directly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1896  there  were  227,413  acres  under  crop,  and 
208,306  acres  imder  permanent  artificially  sown  gi-asses.  Of  the  total  area, 
4,766,276  acres  have  been  sold  or  granted  to  settlers  by  the  Crown  np  to  the 
end  of  1896  ;  while  723,838  acres  have  been  leased  as  sheep  runs.  Tiie  total 
area  under  crops  in  1896-97  was  227,413  acres ;  under  glasses,  227,413  acres  ; 
fallow,  24,795  ;  11,753  acres  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  The  following 
table  shows  the  acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief  crops  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1868 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Wheat,  acres       . 

58,897 

55,312 

52,028 

64,652 

74,516 

,,      bushels  . 

1,018,560 

883,771 

872,000 

1,164,855 

1,286,330 

„      bushels  per  acre 

17*29 

15*07 

16*76 

18*01 

17-34 

OatiB,  acres . 

22,976 

38,755 

84,385 

82,699 

44,768 

„     bushels 

681,746 

87,720 

927,875 

906,934 

971,996 

„    bushels  per  aero  . 

27-50 

24*81 

26*98 

27-74 

21*79 

Potatoes,  acres 

16,535 

19,068 

23,415 

19,247 

21,651 

„        tons 

60,245 

76,769 

90,810 

81,428 

72,241 

,,        tons  pel  acre 

3*64 

402 

8*87 

4-23 

8*38 

Hay,  acres  . 

46,070 

47,500 

61,873 

54,748 

47,798 

„    tons   . 

53,544 

54,889 

90,810 

62,845 

44,844 

„    tons  per  acre 

1-16 

115 

3*87 

1*14 

-92 

Under  the  head  of  horticulture  599  acres  were  sown  with  hops  in  1896, 
yielding  596,772  lbs.  of  hops.  The  yield  of  apples  was  slightly  below  the 
average.  Fruit  colture  is  of  great  importance  ;  targe  quantinee  of  fruit  ara 
exported. 
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Tliere  were  in  the  colony  29,447  horses,  157,230  head  of  cattle,  1,640,567 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  55,261  pigs,  on  December  31,  1896. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  oopper,  and  galena,  and  there 
are  large  beds  of  coal.  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1896  was  504  ;  of  tin-mining  leases,  232 ;  coal,  31  ;  silver,  522, 
copper,  10.  Gold  to  the  value  of  232,180/.  was  exported  in  1896,  and  silver  to 
the  value  of  222,948^  Owing  to  cessation  of  alluvial  working,  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  gold-mining  has  decreased  from  2,060  in 
1879  to  1,461  in  1896.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  silver  mining 
in  1896  was  1,392,  output  46,105  tons,  valued  at  285,087^  The  total  value  of 
tin  exports  in  1896  was  159,088/.  The  total  value  of  the  tin  exported  up 
to  the  end  of  1896  was  6,887,554/.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
coal-mininff  in  1896  was  139,  output  48,549  tons,  valued  at  17,354/.  Copper 
pyrites  to  the  value  of  1,659/.  was  exported  in  1896. 


Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1896  amount- 
ing to  329,006/.,  or  27'6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion 
and  specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


—               j         1892                 1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

£                      £ 

Total  imports      1,497, 161     1,057, 688 
Total  exports      1,846,965     1,852,184 

979,676 
1,489,041 

£ 
1,094,457 
1,878,068 

£ 
1,192,410 
1,478,429 

In  1896  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  1,040,510/.,  and  the 
imports  duty-free  to  151,900/. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  silver,  tin,  timber,  fruit 
and  jam,  hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  The  following  are 
the  values  of  the  more  important  of  these  for  five  years: — 


Tear 

Wool 

Gold 

Silver 

and 

Silver  Ore 

Tin 

Timber  and 
Bark 

Hops 

Fmit, 
Green  and 

1899 
180S 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
889,586 
296,442 
208,422 
202,841 
290,971 

£ 
146,787 
131,104 
212,929 
218,808 
282,180 

£ 
79,868 
1M,852 
217.844 
227,916 
222,948 

£ 

290,794 
266,156 
202,454 
167,754 
159,038 

£ 
70,948 
57,256 
52,986 
66,126 
61,426 

82,069 
13,948 
22,216 
18,210 
21,666 

£ 
147,866 
122,188 
202,456 
161,464 
169,705 

The  chief  imports  in  1896  were  textile  fabrics  and  dress,  391,849/.  ; 
art  and  mechanical  productions^  294,899/. ;  food  and  drinks,  268,964/. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  at  the  port  of  Lannceston  in  1896  were  vahied 
at  534,747/.,  and  Hohart,  488,611/.  ;  sub-ports,  174,162/.  Szports  from 
Lannceston,  663,629/.  ;  horn  Hobart,  581,623/.  ;  sub-ports,  261,824/. 

The  following  gives,  accordins  to  Tasmanian  Tetums,  a  synopsis  of 
general  direction  of  trade  daring  t£a  years  1894,  1896|  and  1896  :— 

y  Google 
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Goimtry 

Imports  ftom 

Bzportsto 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1894 

1806 

IBM 

J 

£ 

£ 

J 

J 

£ 

United  Kingdom . 

826,398 

815,172 

379.930 

223,789 

202,870 

Yn,98i 

Victoria        .       .       . 

400,148 

586,948 

572,811 

705,907 

620,416 

671.816 

New  South  WaIm 

169,168 

178,815 

187,788 

520,278 

606,472 

5M,M9 

Other  BritiBh  colonies. 

19,632 

11,279 

88,646 

89,072 

41,517 

48,271 

Foreign  coontries 
Total    .       . 

4,340 

7,748 

18.285 

— 

1,788 

S.678 

979,616 

1,094,457 

1,192,410 

1,489,041 

1,878,068 

1,496,576 

The  recorded  Tftlnes  are  determined  by  the  invoices  and  declarations ;  the  quantittaa  are 
ascertained  fh>m  invoices,  weights  being  checked  by  the  easterns  oScials.  It  ia  difi- 
cult  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  import  trade  in  respect  of  any  particular  countiy,  the 
custom  beins  to  refer  all  imports,  whether  transUpmentt  or  re-exports,  to  the  last  port  of 
clearance.  Owing  to  the  increasing  flMdlitios  offered  by  steam  communication,  direct  trade 
with  Tasmaidais  fldling  off  in  (kvour  of  Indirect  trade  principally  throogh  Victoria,  whidi 
fh>m  its  geogrsphical  position  is  the  nearest  port  of  Junction  with  the  great  oceanic  lines  of 
steamers  with  Borope.  It  is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  inter-colonial  trsda  in  itadf 
does  not  greatly  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  principally  trade  with 
England. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  prodaoe  to  Tasmania  direct  for  six  yeara,  ivas 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retoms : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  from  Tasmania  . 

Exports  of  British   pro- 

duce   .... 

404,769 
653,824 

395,356 
478,069 

£ 
263,099 

828,812 

346,776 
305,529 

274,441 
388,489 

£ 
315,978 

428,784 

The  staple  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania  is 
wool.  The  value  was  287,683^.  in  1892,  135,909Z.  in  1893,  194,170^:  in  1894. 
168,336/.  in  1895,  215,462;.  in  1896.  In  1896  fruit  was  imported  to  thoTaloe 
of  77,919/.  The  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Tasmania  are  appanl 
and  haberdashery,  of  tne  value  of  76, 007 Z.  in  1896 ;  iron,  wrought  ana  un- 
wrought,  84,809/.;  cottons,  64,643/.;  woollens,  87,841/. 

Shipping  and  Hayigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1896  consisted  of  159  sailing  Teasels  of  9,250 
tons,  and  44  steamers  of  7,285  tons ;  total,  203  yessels  of  16,535  tons.  la 
1895  660  vessels  of  449,328  tons  entered  (37  of  106,497  tons  belongiiif  to 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  678  of  441,538  tons  (38  of  111,812  tonabelonj?. 
ing  to  the  United  Kingdom)  cleared  Tasmanian  ports.  Of  the  former  249  of 
802,245  tons  entered,  and  of  the  latter  248  of  309,952  tons  deaied  Hobart ; 
the  remainder  falling  to  Launceston  and  sub-ports. 


Internal  Conunnnioations. 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  open  for  traffic  475  miles  of  lailwar  com* 
pleted,  consisting  of  a  main  line  connecting  the  two  principal  porta,  Hobart 
and  Launceston,  and  a  line  connecting  Launceston  and  Ulverstone,  and  other 
inland  branch  lines. 

Tasmania  has  a  telenaph  system,  belonging  to  the  Gov«niment,  thxongii 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.    At  the  end  of  1896  the  number  of  buIm 
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of  line  in  operation  was  1,818,  and  8,028  and  427  cable  miles  of  wire  ;  th® 
number  of  stations  218.  The  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  wa^ 
208,784  in  the  year  1896.  On  May  1,  1869,  telegraphic  communication 
was  established  with  the  continent  of  Australia  by  a  submarine  cable,  which 
cai-ried  107, 669  messages  in  1896.  There  are  also  545  miles  of  telephone  wire, 
with  exchanges  at  Kew  Norfolk,  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeenan.  The  revenue 
of  the  Goyemment  telegraph  and  telephone  system  was  19,1112.  in  1896. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1896  was 
7,320,840  ;  of  packets,  2,343,550  ;  of  newspapers,  4,861,898  ;  and  post-cards, 
231,451.  The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1896  was  55,502/.,  and  the  expenditure 
of  Poet  and  Telegraph  Departments  was  in  1895,  61,481/.  There  were  328 
poet-offices  in  1896,  653  officers,  2,495  miles  of  post  roads,  and  1,200,530 
miles  travelled. 

AgetU^OenercU  in  Londoj^-^ir  Westby  B,  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Anniul  StAtisUcal  Register  and  Blue  Book.    Annaal  Offloial  Record. 
Census  of  Tasmania,  1891.    Hobart,  1808. 
Year  Book  of  Tasmania.    Hobart 
Fenton  (JamesX  Histonr  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884. 
JohnttoH  (R.  M.),  Handbook  of  Tasmania.    Annoal.    Hobart 

Jutt  (T.  0.),  Tasmaniana:  a  Description  of  the  Island  and  its  Resources.    Launcdston, 
1879. 

Llojfd  (Geo.  Tliomas),  Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.    8.    London,  1862. 
Rtuden  (O.  W.),  The  History  of  AnstraUa.    8  vols.    London,  1883. 

VIGTOEIA. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  CoBstitution  of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  <fe  19  Vict.  cap.  56.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers :  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  competed  of  ninety-five  members  (1893).  Members  of 
the  former  must  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  100/. ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of 
property  of  the  rateable  value  of  10/.  per  annum  if  derived  from 
freehold,  or  of  25/.  if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of 
rented  property.  No  electoral  property  qualification  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination, 
certificated  schoolmasters,  lawyers,medical  practitioners,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  not  in  active  service.  About  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  must  retire  every  two  years.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  ent-__^ 
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bursement  for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  240Z.  per  annumy  and 
members  of  both  Houses  have  free  passes  over  all  the  railways. 

In  1897  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  133,575 ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  254,155.  Of  the  former  all  but 
1,019,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  50,794,  are  ratepayers. 

Governor, — ^Right  Hon.Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.  Appointed  1895. 

The  Governor's  Salary  is  7,000?.  per  annum. 

The  Governor  is  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  troops.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  responsible  ministen, 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Treaeurer.—^^  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geoi«e  Turner,  K.C.M.G., 
M.L.A. 

Chirf  SeerOary  and  Minister  qf  Public  I««<rttc<«m.— Hdn.  A.  J.  Peacock, 
M.L.A. 

AUomey-OeneraX. — Hon.  Isaac  JMoet,  M.L.A 

Solidtor-Qefnerah—'RQn,  Sir  Henry  Cuthbert,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  President  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works  and  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Survey.— Ron.  R.  W.  Best. 

PoOmaster-Qeneral. --RojL  J.  G.  Duffy,  M.L.A 

Minister  of  Drfence.— Horn  W.  MeCulloeh, 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply, — Hon.  H.  Foster,  M.L.A. 

Miniver  of  AgrieuUure  and  Commissioner  cf  Publie  Works,— Ron,  J.  W. 
Tavemer,  M.Ij.A. 

Minister  of  Bailways  and  Minister  of  Sealth.— Ron,  H.  B.  Williams, 
M.LA. 

Portfolios  toithout  Offiee,^Ron,  A  McLean,  M.L.A.,  Hon.  S.  WiUiammn, 
M.L.C. 

Under  the  Constitntion  Act  15,6002.  was  set  apart  for  salaries  of  ministers, 
but  owing  to  retrenchment  the  aipount  has  been  reduced  to  10,4002. — the 
Premier  receiying  1,4002.  and  the  other  ministers  1,0002.  each.  At  least  four 
of  the  ministers  must  be  members  of  either  the  Legislatire  Council  or  th« 
Assembly,  but  not  more  than  ei^t  may  at  any  one  time  be  members  of 
the  Assembly. 

Local  Gtovkenment. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  urban  and 
rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being  constituted 
must  contain  at  least  800  householders.  The  latter,  called  shires,  are  portions 
of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable  property  capable  of 
yielding  a  revenue  of  5002.  In  1895  there  were  58  urban  and  149  rural  muni- 
cipalities, all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  colony  being 
included  within  their  limits.  Every  ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

Tbe  colony,  first  settled  in  1835,  formed  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  tbe  Port  Phillip  dia- 
brict.    It  was  erected  in  1851— by  Imperial  Act- of  Parliament, 
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13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  59 — into  a  separate  colony,  and  called  Victoria. 
The  colony  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760 
acres,  about  ^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933 
square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of 
successive  periods,   is  exhibited  in  the  following   table: — 


Annnal  rate 

Date  of  Bnnmention 

Males 

Females 

Total 

oflncrease 
per  cent. 

November  8,  1886    . 

186 

38 

224 



March  2,  1846 . 

20,184 

12,695 

82,879 

1467-81 

March  29,  1857 

264,834 

146,432 

410,766 

104-50 

April  7,  1861   . 

328,651 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

April  2,  1871   . 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

8-54 

AprU  3,  1881   . 

452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1-79 

April  5,  1891   . 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

8-22 

The  ayenige  denaity  of  the  population  is  about,  13  penonB  to  the  square 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  50  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  population  of  Victoria, 
according  to  the  census  taken  on  April  5,  1891 : — 


Popnlation,  exiAxuare  of  Chinese  and 

aborigines 

Chinese 

Aborigines.  .        .        .        . 

Total       .... 


Males 


589,317 

8,772 

325 


598,414 


Females 


641,146 
605 
240 


541,991 


Total 


1,130,468 

9,877 

565 


1,140,405 


The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1897,  was  1,177,304. 

During  the  decade  ended  with  1891  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  and  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1891,  97  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth ;  native  Yictorians  numbered  713,585,  or  63  percent. 
of  the  poptUation ;  natives  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  79,719 ;  of 
England  and  Wales,  162,907  ;  of  Ireland,  85,307  ;  of  Scotland,  50,667. 

Of  the  total  population  (exdusiye  of  Chinese  and  aborigines)  in  1891, 
thet«  were  498,977  bread-winners  and  629,800  dependants,  while  6,686  were 
not  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread-wimieiB  there  were— professional,  29,631 ; 
domestic,  56,980;  oommeidal,  98,472;  industrial,  167,127;  primary  pro* 
dttcen,  128,996  (including  agricultuxal,  82,482 ;  pastoral,  15,296 ;  mining, 
^,464);  indefinite,  17,771. 

About  fiTB-ninUis  of  the  total  population  of  Yictoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  end  of  1896  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
646,166,  Ofut  of  a  total  population  of  1,174,888. 

biQliMive  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  populations  in  1896  of  the  principal 
towns  were  as  follows :— Melbourne,  461,110,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  colony  ;  Ballaiat,  45,815  ;  Bendigo  (Sandhurst),  41,660  ;  Geelongi 
24,268  ;  Warrnambool,  6,600  ;  Castlemaine,  7,021,  and  Stawell,  5,506. 

The  following  ate  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  colony  for  fiv6 
years :  -^ 


Year 

Total 
Births 

lUogitlmate 

Deaths 

Hanriagea 

Burplna  of 
Births 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

37,831 
36,552 
34,258 
33,706 
32,178 

2,116 
1,997 
1,886 
1,795 
1,812 

15,851 
16,508 
15,430 
15,636 
15,174 

7,728 
7,004 
7,038 
7,146 
7,625 

21,980 
20.044 
18,828 
18,070 
17,004 

In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  public  fimds  for  defraying  their  passage  to 
the  colony ;  bat  since  1874  State-assisted  immigration  has  ceased.  iMo  account 
is  taken  of  migration  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded  immigration 
into  and  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  sea  were  as  follow  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  ; — 


Year 

ImmigraUonTCby  aea) 

Bmigraticn  (by  aea) 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

62,951 
74,047 
84,261 
81,199 
84,872 

69,214 
80,460 
90,110 
88,886 
99,419 

Of  the  immigrants  in  1896,  59,139  were  males  and  25^735  were  females  ; 
and  of  the  emigrants  68,978  were  males  and  80,441  females.  In  the  last 
five  years  there  was  exceptionally  an  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants, 
amounting  to  6,413  in  1898,  5,849  in  1894,;7,687  in  1895,  and  14,547  in  1896, 
in  consequence  of  departures  for  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Eeligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has  been 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Prior  to  that  period  a  sum  of  50,000/.  had  been 
set  apart  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Victoria,  and  this  amount  had  been  distributed  propor- 
tionately amongst  the  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1891  about  75  per  cent  of  the  population  were  Protestants,  22  per  cent  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent  were  Jews.  The  following  were  the 
enumerated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  in  1891 : — Episcopalians, 
417,182  ;  Presbyterians,  167,027 ;  Methodists,  158,040  ;  other  Protestants, 
94,608  ;  Roman  Catholics,  248,591 ;  Jews,  6,459  ;  Buddhists,  Confucians,  &c., 
6,746  ;  others  (including  unspecified),  41,752 

Instmdtion. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  the 
University  with  its  three  affiliated  colleges.  State  schools  (primary),  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  and  private  schools.  The  Melbourne  University  was 
established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Vict(Aian  Legislature,  and  the  build- 
ing was  opened  on  October  3,  1855.  The  Institution  at  present  receives,  by 
wa^  of  endowment,  12,250^  out  of  the  general  revenue.  It  is  both  an  ex- 
amining and  a  teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received  a  royal  charter  empowering 
it  to  grant  decrees  in  all  Faculties  except  Divinity.  ^^  , 
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AflUttted  to  the  UmTenity  are  three  oolleffea — ^Trinitj,  Onnond,  and 
Queen's — ^in  eonnection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Weoleyan  Churches  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines  at  Ballarat  is  also 
tffiliated  to  the  UniTersity.  From  the  opening  of  the  UniverBity 
to  the  end  of  1896,  4,040  students  matriculated,  and  2,066  direct  degrees 
were  oonfeired.  In  1896  the  students  who  matriculated  numbered  129, 
the  direct  graduates  numbered  122,  and  there  were  668  students  attending 
lecturea 

PabUc  instruction  is  strictly  secular;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  and  free  for  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instraction.  In  1896  there  were  1,883  State  schools, 
with  4,497  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  286,617  scholars,  and  ayerage 
attendance  188,241,  or  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 
Practically  all  the  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  colony  are  being 
educated,  85  per  cent,  at  the  State  schools.  Amongst  peraons  aged  16  years 
and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1891,  95)  per  cent  were  abU  to  read  and 
write,  and  only  2}  per  cent,  were  entirely  illiterate.  In  1896-96  the  total  cost 
of  public  (primary)  instruction,  excluaive  of  expenditure  on  buildings,  was 
586,8512. — all  paid  by  the  State.  Although  the  education  given  by  the  State 
is  strictly  pnmaiy,  12  exhibitions  and  90  scholarshipe,  10  resident  and 
80  non-resident,  were  awarded  by  the  leading  private  colleges  to  the  ablest 
scholars,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  education  at  the  University, 
and  at  the  private  grammar  schools,  respectively.  Secondary  education  is 
entirely  under  the  control  either  of  private  persons  or  proprietary  bodies, 
usually  connected  with  some  religious  denomination.  There  were  in 
1895-96  938  private  schools  in  Victoiia,  with  2,316  teachers,  and  attended 
by  40,198  scholars.  These  numbers  include  219  schools,  769  teachers,  and 
23,077  scholars  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the 
members  of  which  do  not  as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education 
afforded  by  the  State. 

The  other  educational  establishments  embrace  24  technical  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  viz.,  8  working  men's  colleges,  11 
schools  of  arts,  and  10  schools  of  mines.  There  were  also  2  agricultural 
colleges.  In  1896  then  were  124  teachers  attached  to  the  technical  schools, 
irrespective  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  gross  enrolment  of  pupils  was 
8,003. 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  421,726  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  parts.  The  leading  towns  have  either  a  public  library  or  a  mecnanics' 
institute.  On  Jan.  1,  1896,  they  numbered  424.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  608,017. 

Jiutioe  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  of  general  and  petty  sessions,  ooxmty  courts,  courts  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  &y  years : — 


- 

1898 

189S 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Taken  into  custody . 
Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial . 
Sentenced 

88,288 

21,624 

1,142 

769 

28,628 

18,408 

850 

687 

24,846 

16,440 

656 

435 

23,139 

16,138 

676 

408 

22,787 

14,769 

676 

424 

D 
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There  an  10  prieooB  in  Yicfcoria,  beridee  poHoe  nole.    At  tiie  end  of  1895 
there  were  confined  in  these  priBone  1,109  nudes  ana  186  females. 

FixuuiOe. 
The  actual  revexine  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  ended  June  30  were — the  figures  for  the  last 
year  being  only  approximate: — 


Tear  ended  June  80— 

BevenUe 

Bzpenditara 

£ 

£ 

1893 

6,959,229 

7.989,757 

1894 

6,716,814 

7,810,246 

1895 

6,712,162 

6,760,489 

1896 

6,461,142 

6,578,647 

1897 

6,629,613 

6,825,911 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  amounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  under  the  principal  heads  during  189&-96  : — 


Heads  of  Bevenne 

Amount 

Heads  or  Bzpeadltan 

AmoQiit 

Taxatum  .— 

& 

£ 

CoBtoms,  duties,  kc    . 

1,788,672 

Interest  and  expenses 

Excise        .        .        . 

297,030 

of  debt   . 

1,898,363 

Land  tax    . 

127,178 

Railways  (wwkiiig  ex* 

Duties  on    estates    of 

Olier  public  works 

1,418,893 

deceased  persons 

148,432 

279,680 

Duty  on  bank  notes    . 

19,317 

Post  and  telegraphs    . 

588,575 

162,500 

Crown  lands,  kc 

160,241 

Business  licences 

17,878 

Public        instruction, 

Tonnage,  dues,  ko. 

17,414 

science,  kc.     . 

571,036 

Income  Tax 

168,088 

Charitable  institutions. 

kc 

254,726 
154,155 
244,054 

Total  taxation    . 

2,691,009 

Judiciid  and  leal       ! 
Police  and  gaots . 

Railways     . 

2,394,475 

Customs,  harbours,  kc. 

94,639 

Post  and  telegraphs     . 

516,566 

Mining 

52,620 

Crown  lands 

411,467 

Defences     . 

168,575 

Other  sources 

445,165 

Other  expenditure 

659,625 

Total. 

6,458,682 

Total. 

6,540,182 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1897-98  was    6, 803, 196 J.,  and  expenditure 
6,686,832/. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation,  as  shown  in  the  last  table,  ris.  2,691,0092. 
was  equivalent  to  a  proportion  of  22.  5«.  9d.  per  head  of  population. 
*  Victoria  has  a  detit,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works^  which 
amounted,  on  June  30, 1897,  to  46,929,3212.  (exclusive  of  short  dated  Treasury 
Bonds)  600,0002.  On  June  80,  1696,  it  was  46,886,2112.  (exclusive  of  tern- 
porary  treasuiv  bills).  Of  this  sum,  86,735,9542.  was  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  7,321,8502.  for  waterworks,  L105,5572,  for  State 
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lehool  btdldings,  and  1,819, 91 OZ.  for  other  pablie  works.  The  nominal  rate 
of  interest  on  the  pnbHo  debt  yaries  from  8}  to  4|  per  oent.,  and  average* 
8-98per  cent. 

The  net  locid  revenne  and  expenditnie  (Municipalitiee,  Harbour  Tnist, 
Metropolitan  Board  ofWorks,  and  Fire  Brigade  Boarda)  for  1895  were  reepee- 
tiTely  1,580,0852.  and  2,122,862/.  The  net  local  debt  (exclusive  of  amoanta 
bonowed  first  by  Government)  amounted  to  about  8,284,001/. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  colony  in  1896 
amounted  to  about  168,427,700/.,  and  the  annual  value  was  10,398,000/. 

Defence. 

The  land  forces  of  Yictoiia  at  the  end  of  1896  comprised  an  establishment 
of  5,015  men  of  aU  arms,  of  whom  879  were  permanent,  and  2,986  formed 
the  militia,  the  remainder  being  volunteers.  The  naval  force  consists  of  a 
permanent  force  of  177,  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  of  152  officers  and  men. 

The  Naval  flotilla  of  the  colony  consists  of  the  coast-defence  ironclad 
Cerberus,  and  the  steel  gunboats  Albert  and  Vietoria  as  well  as  the  iron  gun- 
boats JBeUman,  Fawknery  and  Oannetf  and  a  few  torpedo  boats.  Victoria  is  a 
considerable  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  ships.  (See 
post  under  "Australian  Defence.  ) 

Froduction  and  Industry. 

L   AaBICULTVRB. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  28,090,664  acres  are  either  alienated  or 
in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  about  8,300,000  acres  are  at 
present  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  15,700,000  acres  for  pastoral  purposes ;  State 
forests,  timber  and  water  reserves,  over  4,800,000  acres ;  auriferous  land, 
1,051,246  acres  ;  and  roads,  1,524,248. 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1896-97  was  approximately 
84,282. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  ror  five  years  :— 


Total 

Tean 

Area  Col- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000    1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Aeres 

Acres 

BnshelB 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

189S 

2,970 

1,348 

14,815 

178 

4,575 

38 

774 

41 

143 

618 

740 

1894 

8,019 

1,409 

15,256 

219 

4,951 

49 

1,084 

41 

145 

412 

508 

1895 

2,980 

1,374 

11,446 

266 

5,688 

97 

1,696 

56 

1P7 

498 

622 

180« 

2,884 

1,418 

5,668 

255 

2,879 

78 

716 

44 

117 

464 

391 

1807 

3,093 

1,577 

7,076 

419 

6,819 

64 

824 

44 

146 

418 

449 

The  prod 

uce  per  acre 

of  the  principal  crops  has  been 

— 

Tear 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

PoUtoes 

Hay 

Malting 

Other 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Bushels 

11  03 

10-38 

8-88 

4  08 

4-49 

Bushels 
25-75 
22-62 
21  14 
11-29 
16-28 

Bushel3 

1815 

20-08 

15-65 

8-70 

Bushels 
26-35 
24-84 
21-82 
18-72 

Tons 
3-51 
3-54 
3-49 
2-67 
8-36 

Tons 
1-44 
1-22 
1-26 
•84 
1-08 

U^l 
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In  addition  to  these,  green  forage  and  permanent  artificial  grasBea  corered 
about  192,205  acres,  yines  covered  aDont  29,400  acres,  and  gardens  and  orchards 
occupied  an  extent  of  about  45,800  acres  in  1896-97. 

At  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  in  the  colony  436,469  horses,  1,782,881 
head  of  cattle  (including  395,192  milch  cows),  12,692,848  sheep,  and  282,457 
pigs.      In  1895-96,  the  milch  oows  numbered  462,578. 

II.  Mining. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives,  from  official  returns,  the  estimated  quantities 
of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Tears 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

Teon 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

1892 
1893 
1894 

654,456 
671,126 
678,680 

2,617,824 
2,684,504 
2,694,720 

1895 
1896 

740,086 
805,087 

2,960,844 
3,220,848 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to  1896  is  estimated  at 
61,034,682  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  244,138,728^  The  estimated  number 
of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1896  was  82,123,  of  whom 
1,939  were  Chinese. 

III.  Manufactures. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  works,  kc.  in  March  1896,  was  2,888,  of 
which  about  1,701  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of 
86,688  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  46,832  ;  and  the  lands,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  12,317,290/.  The  manufactures  aro 
almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 


Commerce. 

There  is  a  heavy  tariff  on  most  of  the  important  articles  of 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1896  amounting  to 
1,907,496^.  (including  229^.  primage  duty),  equal  to  about  13 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  : — 


Tears 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Tears 

Total  Imports 

Total  Bxportt 

1892 
1893 
1894 

17,17^545 
13,283,814 
12,470,599 

£ 
14,214,546 
18,808,551 
14,026,546 

1895 
1896 

1,2,471844 
14,554,887 

14,54^782 
14,198,518 

The  value  of  the  trade  during  1895  and  1896  between  Victoria  and  the 
principal  British  and  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  ti^blci 
'according  to  Victorian  returns :-« 
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1805 

1806 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

thensfrom 

thento 

thereto 

BrUUh  C<mntri4i8  :^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

4,759,546 

8,068,121 

5,928,417 

6,704,104 

6,800,710 

4,461,638 

6,265,987 

5,356,036 

India        .        .        .        ; 

215,238 

99,859 

220,253 

175,751 

Ceylon      .... 

113,719 

150,930 

127,232 

44,147 

16,669 

10,406 

19,523 

— 

Other  British  poBsessions  . 
Total    . 

255,419 

103,275 

291,639 

115,832 

11,161,301 

12,894,229  12,848,051  12,395,870  | 

Belgium   .... 

93,769 

320,003 

136,492 

272,780 

Fiance      .... 

182,527 

224,122 

166,032 

732,154 

Germany  .... 

348,871 

560,098 

469,797 

439,516 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

79,675 

8 

95,831 

399 

Java  and  Philippine  Islands 

96,743 

18,636 

154,164 

18,423 

China        .... 

130,835 

108 

83,547 

78 

United  States    . 

359,680 

281,394 

516,868 

288,754 

Others      .... 

Total    . 
Alloonntries     . 

74,443 

249,134 

84,060 

55,544 

1,311,043 

1,653,503 

1,706,786 

1,802,648 

12,472,844 

14,547,782 

14,554,837 

14,198,518 

The  following  are  the  values^  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  1896  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Articles 

Yalae 

Articles 

Valne 

Wool 

2,270,496 

Gold  (inclnsiye  of  specie) 

£ 
3,299,012 

Woollen   and  woollen 

Wool. 

4,959,404 

piece  goods 

612,874 

Live  stock  . 

337,541 

Cottons 

1,009,150 

Leather,     leatherware. 

Sugar 

787,309 

and  leathern  cloth    . 

324,411 

Tea     .... 

283,903 

Breadstnffs 

596,168 

lave  stock  . 

462,544 

Tea  (re-export)    . 

179,712 

Timber 

233,525 

Sugar  (chiefly  refined  in 
Victoria). 

Iron  and  steel  (ezcln- 

134,892 

jrire  of  railway  rails. 

Apnarel  and  slops 

151,127 

telegraph  wire,  ht^ ). 

458,990 

180,855 

Coal            ... 

194,085 

AU  other  articles. 

4,085,896 

All  other  articles 
Totid     .        .        . 

8,247,011 

Total     . 

14,654,887 

14,198,518 

1  In  the  case  of  dutiable  imports  the  recorded  value  \b  the  value  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  coontay  of  export  as  established  by  declaration  and  the  production  of  original  in. 
voices,  with  10  per  cent,  added.  The  value  of  goods  firee  firom  duty,  of  which  the  principal 
ars  wool,  skins,  and  tallow,  \%  \^  valuQ  at  the  place  of  import  as  declared  by  importers. 
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The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follows  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1805 

1896 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coal        .        .        . 

675,047 

418,484 

.  195,415 

201,047 

194,085 

Cottons   . 

742,096 

711,548 

879,803 

927,269 

1,009,150 

Iron  and  steel . 

537,481 

897,565 

^- 

— 

453,990^ 

Live  stock 

991,113 

478,422 

432,580 

861,569 

462.654 

Sugar  and  molasses  :■ 

872,467 

619,830 

744,246 

647,982 

787.809 

Timber    . 

426,466 

154,061 

149,817 

174,146 

233,526 

Wool       . 

3,134,917 

2,552,933 

2,517,437 

2,367,915 

2,270,496 

Woollens 

655,411 

445,662 

456,286 

496,920 

612,874 

Exports 
Gold,  mostly  specie . 

1,848,948 

2,851,179 

8.718,675 

3,750,787 

8,298,912 

Wheat     . 

776,278 

717,087 

660,718 

408,780 

91,606 

Live  stock 

443,717 

272,221 

282,045 

294,88d 

837,641 

Wool       . 

6,619,141 

5,103,907 

4,742,522 

5,151,153  |4,959,404 

1  Exclusive  of  nils,  wire.  Ao. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1896  amounted  to  146,516,567 
lbs.,  valued  at  4,959,404^.,  of  which,  however,  less  than  half  was 
the  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  were  valued 
at  11,872,2802.,  and  of  the  exports  those  snipped  from  Melbourne  were 
valued  at  13,195,9112.  in  1896. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ez- 
olusive  of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  *  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1805 

189« 

Imports  into 
U.K.  from 
Tictorfa 

Exports  of  Brit, 
produce  to 
Victoria       . 

£ 
5,974,418 

4,727,634 

£ 
6,078,997 

3,354,015 

£ 
6,659,144 

8,775,111 

£ 
7,236,248 

3,939,070 

£ 
5,429,189 

4,838,265 

The  valae  of  goods  for  export  ia  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment,  as  declared  by  ezporten. 
The  recorded  quantities  am  those  declared  by  importers  and  exporters.  Those  of  imports 
are  nearly  all  checked  and  corrected  by  Custom  House  officers.  The  countrv  of  origuo,  or 
production,  of  imports  is  ascertained  from  the  declarations  of  importers.  It  Is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  prime  origin,  bat  the  "  country  whence  the  goods  are  imported  "  is  that  where 
they  are  put  on  board  the  importing  ship.  The  country  of  destlnatioB  of  flxport»Js  lliat  of 
the  ultimate  destination  which  they  will  reach  bv  the  vessel  in  ^hieh  they  are  exported.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  both  cases  the  information  supplied  la  to  a  great  extent 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  Victorian  returns  between 
"general "  and  *' specisl "  trade ;  but  entries  equiralent  to  these  appear  in  part  "  Inter- 
change" of  the  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria' ~Tiz.  "Imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  " 
=  Special  Imports,  and  *'  Exports  of  Home  Products  "  =  Special  Axporis.  The  transit 
trade  embraces  goods  removed  from  ship  to  ship,  or  from  ship  to  railway,  without  belnc 
landed  for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  for  such  removal.  Such  goods  are  exohided 
from  the  returns  of  general  exports  and  imports.  The  value  of  the  statistical  results  is 
«mewhat  impaired  by  the  unreliability  of  the  declarations  of  importers  and  expwteis, 
ion  which  they  are  based.  The  imports  are  under  a  closer  supervision  by  the  Oqffcims 
"partment  than  the  exports,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  eip|^  ^  GoOqIc 
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The  staple  artiQlM  of  import  into  the  tTiiited  Ein^om  from  Yictoria  are 
wool  and  gokL  The  imports  ot  wool  into  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in 
ettoh  of  the  last  ftye  years :— 


Teen 

QoantitiM 

Value 

Lte. 

£ 

1892     . 

99,785,836 

4,218,627 

1893 

93,429,678 

8,886,171 

1894 

95,689,914 

2,808,192 

1895 

111,193,444 

4,145,940 

1896 

82,870,220 

8,277,464 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Yictoria  in  1896  were  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  yalne  of  2,0802. 
(576,4012.  in  1896) ;  tollow,  208,6002.  ;  leather,  808,1892. ;  preserved  and 
Irosen  meat,  68,4532.  ;  fresh  mutton,  153,8742.  ;  butter,  769,6952.  ;  sheep 
sldns  and  furs,  155,5052.  ;  tin,  92,5722. 

The  British  exports  to  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
nuum&cture,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  582,3772.  ; 
carriages,  cycles,  &c.,  273,3982.;  hardware  and  cutlery,  74,9252.  ;  woollen  goods, 
550,5902.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  312,2032.  ;  cotton  goods,  900,4212.  ; 
machinery,  79,1562.;  paper,  211,8312.;  spirits,  165,8982.;  beer  and  ale, 
70,8462.,  in  1896. 

Shipping^  and  Havig^tion. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1896  consisted  of  259  sailing  vessels  of  41,568 
tons,  and  161  steamers  of  54,192  tons,  total  410  vessels  of  95,760  tons. 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  has  been  as  foUows  for  five  years  :— - 


Tears 

Bntand 

Cleared 

Vessels 

Tons 

Veaaola 

Tons 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

2,255 

1,889 
2,083 
1,948 
1,882 

2,224,652 
2,009,187 
2.163,716 
2,181,539 
2,276,478 

2,266 
1,887 
2,045 
1,889 
1,900 

2,231,602 
2,020,551 
2,127,743 
2,167,147 
2,289,752 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1896,  390  of  888,472  tons,  and  of  those  cleared 
398  of  893,805  tons  were  Biitisti ;  1,362  of  1,119,639  tons  entered,  and 
1,370  of  1,125,840  tons  cleared,  were  colonial.  Of  the  total  entered  1,656 
of  2,195,878  tons,  and  cleared  1,641  of  2,161,522  tons,  were  at  the  port, 
Melbourne. 

Internal  Oommnnioation. 

The  railways  in  Victoria  all  belong  to  the  State.  There  were  3,122^  miles 
of  railway' completed  at  the  end  of  1895-96. 

The  total  cost  of  the  lines  open  to  June  30,  1895,  was  38, 102, 8552. ->of 
which  all  but  about  3,000,0002.  was  derived  from  loans — ^being  about  an 
kVerage  of  12,2102.  per  mile  for  the  miles  open.  The  gross  receipts  in  the  year 
lj895'96  amounted  to  2,401,3922.  ;  and  the  expenditure  to  1,546,4752.,  or 
64  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.      The  profit  on   working  was  thus  J854,9172, 
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beiBg  equivalent  to  2*25  per  cent,  of  the  mean  capital  cost,  or  2*25  of  the 
borrowed  capital,  which  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  year  1896-96  was  40,993,798,  and 
the  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  was  1,163,722  tons.  The  train 
mileage  in  1895-96  was  8,989,391  miles.  The  proportions  of  receipts  from 
passengers  and  goods  traffic  to  the  total  receipts  were  50  per  cent,  respectively. 

There  were  1,572  post-offices  on  December  31»  1896.  The  total  postal 
revenue,  including  the  receipts  from  telegraphs,  telephones,  &c,  was  ap* 
proximately  514,2012.  in  the  year  1896,  and  the  expenditure  was  503,5812. 

There  were  about  6,947  miles  of  telegraph  lines  (including  railway  tele* 
graphs),  comprising  14,441  miles  of  wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1896.  The 
number  of  telegrams  despatched  in  the  year  1896  was  about  1,872,649.  The 
revenue  from  telegraphs  was  101,9282.  in  the  year  1896.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1896  there  were  791  telegraph  stations. 

The  telephone  system  (exclusive  of  railway  telephones)  included  681  miles 
of  poles,  112  miles  of  aerial  cable,  and  10  miles  of  underground  cable,  the 
whole  containing  10,185  miles  of  wire ;  whilst  the  number  of  subscribers  at 
the  end  of  1896  was  2,754. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  onened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1896,  17,998,016  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  71,713,7612.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
71,710,8012.     No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

In  1896  there  were  378  post-office  and  37  general  savings-banks.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  345,474  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  7,519,3252. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1896  Victoria  had  11  banks  of  issue,  with  about 
420  brandies  and  agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation,  979,4602.,  deposits 
29,970,2992.,  the  total  liabilities  being  32,681,8312.  ;  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  in  bars,  8,899,6702.  ;  landed  property,  1,910,3862.  ;  advances,  fcc, 
87,935,0202.  ;  total  assets,  49,130,9252.     Total  paid-ujp  capital, '19, 11 9, 6252. 

AffiSrU-General  for  Victoria  in  Oreat  Britain. — Lieut. -(General  the  Hon. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.,  G.O.M.6. 

Secretary  {Actifig). — S.  B.  H.  Rodgerson. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annaal  StatiBtioal  Bister  and  Blue  Book. 

Report  on  CenBos  of  victoria,  1891.    By  H.  H  Hayter,  C.M.Q.    Fol.    Melbourne,  1898. 
Handbook  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria.    By  H.  H.  Hayter,  G.M.G.  (pamphlet).    Fresh 
editions  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  Victoria.    Annual.    Fol.    Melbourne. 

Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Melbourne  and  Suburbs.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Btanstios  of  Friendly  Societies  In  Victoria.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Statistics  of  Trades  Unions  in  Victoria.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Victoria :  Defence  Reorsnnixation  Scheme.    Melbourne,  1888. 

Victorian  Tear  Book.    By  James  J.  Fenton.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Sannaw  (W.),  The  Colony  of  Victoria.    London,  1897. 

Blair  (Dsvid),  Cyolopsedla  of  Australasia.    Melbourne,  1881. 

rimn  (BdmundX  Chronicles  of  Bsriy  Melbourne.    S  toIs.  illustrated.    Melbourne,  1888. 

Jemlw  (E,),  The  Government  of  Victoria.    8.    London,  1891. 

ZMbUUsre  (Francis  Peter),  Sarly  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from  its  Disooveiy  to 

Establishment  as  a  Self-governing  ProTince  of  the  British  Empire.  Svols.    8.    London. 


Its 
1878. 

lC<an«U  (Philip),  The  Dictionary  of  Australasian  Biography.    Melbourne,  189S. 

Ihud^  (G.  W.),  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  Settlement  of  Port  Phillip.  8.  London,  1871 


amUh  (R.  BA  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.    S  vols.    8.    London. 

Wettgarth  (Wm.),  The  Colony  of  Victoria :  its  History,  Commerce,  apd  Qold^mlning :  tta 

UJ  and  PoUtiqal  Institutions,    8.    LQadqu,  l^M* 
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WESTEBH  AirSTBALIA. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonies  on  the  continent  to  obtain 
responsible  government  In  1890  the  administration,  which  had  before  been 
vested  in  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  nominated 
and  partly  elective,  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legi^tive  Council,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
nominated  by  tiie  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  popU" 
lation  of  the  Colony  reaching  60,000,  it  should  be  elective.  On  July  18, 1893, 
this  limit  of  population  was  reached,  and  the  Colonial  Parliament  soon  after* 
wards  pissed  an  Act  (47  Yict.  Ko.  14)  amending  the  constitution. 

The  Legislative  Council  now  consists  of  24  members  representing  8  electoral 
provinces  and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Members  must  be  30  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  Colonv  for  two  years,  and  either  a  natural-bom  subject 
of  the  Queen  or  naturalized  for  6  years  and  resident  in  the  Colony  for  5  years. 
Evexy  elector  mnst  have  possessed  for  at  least  a  year  before  being  registered 
and  within  the  province,  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be  a 
householder  occupying  a  dwelling  house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25,  or 
holder  of  a  lease,  with  18  months  to  run,  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  or  the 
holder  of  a  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10,  or 
have  his  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect 
of  property  in  the  province  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  £25.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  consists  of  44  members,  each  representing  one  electorate,  and 
elected  for  4  years.  Members  must  be  either  natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
Queen  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  Colony  for  2  years. 
Electors  must  be  natural-bom  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  must 
have  been  resident  in  the  district  for  6  months,  or  have  held  freehold  estate  in 
the  district  of  the  clear  value  of  £50  for  6  months,  or  be  householders  occupy* 
ing  a  dwelling  house  of  the  annusl  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  with  18 
months  to  run,  or  have  held  a  lease  for  the  preceding  18  months,  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10,  or  have  held  for  the  preceding  6  months  a  lease  or  license  of 
Crown  lands  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5,  or  have  their  names  on  the  electoral 
list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  within  the  district. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  not  paid,  but  travel  free  on  all  Government 
railways,  and  by  courtesy  are  allowed  the  same  privilege  on  private  lines. 
The  entire  management  and  control  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Western 
Australia  is  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  the  colony.  Power  is  reserved  to  the 
Crown  to  divide  the  colony  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  fit. 

ti'btwmor.-- ColonelSirGerardSmith,  E.C.M.G.  ;  appointed  October,  1895. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,0002.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
functions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  mimstors,  as  follows : — 

Premier,  Treaawrer,  and  Colonial  Secretary, — ^Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest, 
P.O.,  K.C.M.G.  MtmsUrforMinea.—Hon,  £.  H.  Wittonoom.  Committumer 
for  JSaUteays  and  Director  of  Publie  Werke.  — Hon.  F.  H.  Piesse.  Commissitmer 
0/  LaTuU, — Hon.  George  Throssell.  Minister  of  EdtteaHon, — Hon.  Henry 
Brace  Lefroy.    Attomey-Oeneral, — ^Hon.  Richard  William  Penne&ther. 

Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Rojral  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129°  E.  longitude.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  territory  from  Cape  Londonderry  in  the  north  to  Peak 
Bead  (south  of  King  George's  Sound)  in  the  south  is  1,480  miles,  and  its 
breadUi  from  Steep  Point  near  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  on  the  west,  to  the  129th 
meridian,  on  the  east,  about  1,000  miles.  According  to  the  latest  computa- 
tions, the  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  975,920  English  square  miles, 
or,  624,588,800  acres.     It  is  divided  into  31  magisterial  districte. 
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Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small.  In  1850  the  colony  had  not  more  than  6,000  in- 
habitants, but  at  the  census  of  December  1859  the  population  had  risen  to 
14,837— namely,  9,522  males  and  5,315  females.  On  December  31,  1867, 
the  population  numbered  21,713,  comprising  13,934  miales  and  7,779  females. 
At  the  census  taken  on  March  31,  187b,  the  total  population  was  24,785,  of 
whom  15,375  were  males  and  9,910  females.  Included  in  these  numbers 
^ere  1,790  male  prisoners,  either  in  prisons  or  at  working  depots  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 

At  the  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the  colony  was  29,708  ;  and  the 
results  of  the  census  of  April  6,  1891,  pve  a  total  population  of  49,782 — 
29,807  males  and  19,975  females.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1881  of 
20,074,  or  67*57  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  aborigines,  of 
whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate,  scattered 
as  they  are  over  an  extensive  territory,  mucn  of  which  is  yet  entirely  un- 
known. There  were  5, 670  civilised  aborigines  in  the  colony  in  1891.  Of  the 
total  population  in  1891,  27,825  were  returned  as  being  natives  of  Western 
Australia,  and  34,271  as  being  unmarried.  Of  the  unmarried  population, 
21,577  were  males  and  12,694  females,  while  of  the  unmarried  population 
over  21  years  of  age,  10,126  were  males  and  1,990  were  females.  Perth, 
the  capital,  had  an  estimated  population  of  43,000,  in  September,  1897  ; 
Fremantle,  about  15,000.  In  1896  there  were  2,782  births  and  2,020  deaths, 
giving  a  surplus  of  762  ;  there  were  55,215  arrivals  and  19,266  departures — 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  35,949.  The  total  estimated  population  on 
September  30,  1897,  was  162,394—112,383  males  and  50,011  females.  During 
1896  there  were  1,077  marriages  in  the  colony. 

Religion. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891 :— 


Religions  Divisions 

Namber 

Per  cent. 

Religious  Divisions 

Number 

Per  cent. 

8'1< 
401 

8-89 

Church  of  Eng- 
land     . 
Roman  Catholics 
Wesleyans 

24,769 

12,464 

4,556 

49-75 

25-04 

9-15 

Independents    . 

Presbyterians     . 

Other    religions 

not  specified  , 

1,573 
1,996 

4,424 

InBtruction. 

Of  the  total  white  population  above  15  years  in  1891  13*20  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.     Education  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attoidance  in 
QoTemment  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1880,  1890  and  1896 : — 


NcofSohoola  No.  of  flcbolars  Av.  Attendance 


OovemmerU  Schools 
1880 
1890 
1896 

Aansted  Schools 
1680 
1890 
1896 


67 

82 

150 


19 
19 
56 


2,719 
8,852 

9,008 


1,827 
1,662 
4,032 


2,102 
2,535 
6,470 


1,006 
1,283 


Oast  per  H«wl 


£  $.  d. 
3  7  llj 
8  7  llj 
8  10    6 


1 11  r 

^    1    7    71 


IKStRtrcrflON— PAUPERISM 


SOS 


The  grants  to  private  schools  ceased  from  1895,  bnt  compensation  was 
made  to  the  schools  that  had  so  far  receiyed  subsidy,  the  sum  of  £15,000  being 
divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  grants  received  by  them  during 
1895.     The  £§^ires  here  given  refer  to  private  and  formerly  assisted  schools. 

The  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  in  1896  was  21,339/. 

Justice  and  Crinle. 
The  following  table  giTes  the  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,   and 
convictions  for  four  years : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Offences  reported  to  police    . 
Apprehended  by  police   or  sum- 
moned        

Summary  convictions    . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 

7,115 

6,288 

4,068 

60 

8,761 

7,152 

4,403 

84 

9,070 

8,877 

6,309 

59 

14,377 

13,318 

5,139 

177 

On  December  31,  1896,  there  were  119  convicts  in  the  colony,  54  employed 
on  the  public  works,  2  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  42  ticket-of-leave  holders  in 
private  service,  17  conditional  release  holders,  2  invalid  in  hospital,  and 
2  ticket-of-leave  holders  out  of  employment.  The  total  number  of  persons 
committed  to  prison  in  1896  was  2,104— viz.,  ordinary  prisoners:  male 
adults,  1,806,  adult  female^  136,  juvenile  males,  19 ;  aboriginals :  male 
adults,  117,  adult  females,  20,  juvenile  males,  6. 

Pauperism. 

There  are  two  charitable  institutions — both  situated  in  Perth — supported 
by  public  funds,  with  255  inmates  on  December  31,  1896.  Twenty -one 
hospitals  and  one  lunatic  asylum  are  supported  by  public  funds,  and  there 
are  also  numerous  private  hospitals,  whilst  two  Protestant  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  (^hanages  are  partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  partly 
out  of  public  money.  Tnere  axe  also  two  native  and  half-caste  institutions 
supported  in  a  similar  manner.  There  is  a  daily  average  (1896)  of  644 
persons  in  the  colony  receiving  assifltance  from  charitable  iuBtitutions. 

Einanoe. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  oolony  in  the  last  five  years  were  as 
follows : — 


Tean 

Revenue 

Bxpenditnre 

£ 

£ 

1892 

543,889 

550,616 

1893 

570,661 

640,801 

1894 

863,680 

755,564 

1895 

1,438,717 

l,212,8r4 

1896 

2,440,390 

2,362,0a3 

About  41  per  cent,  of  the  public  income  is  derived  from  customs  duties 
(996,8122.  in  1896),  and  the  rest  mainly  from  railways,  the  Post  Office  and 
leases  of  Crown  lands.  Western  Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  4,732,554/.  at 
the  end  of  1896.  The  annual  charge  for  the  debt  in  1896  was  194, 6282.  The 
linking  fund  on  December  31,  1896,  amounted  to  175,0832. 
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Defence. 

The  volanteer  inflGintry  comprises  one  regiment,  composed  of  six  companies, 
three  country  companies  of  rifles,  and  one  of  infantry,  armed  with  the 
Martini-Metford  rifles.  There  are  also  two  batteries  of  artillery.  One  com- 
pany of  permanent  artilleiy  is  established  at  the  Albany  forts.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  these  fortifications  is  divided  between  the  Australian  colonies 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  populations.  The  total  number  of  officers  is 
40,  that  of  warrant  officers  4,  and  of  men  606.  The  total  expenditure  for 
defences  for  1896  was  12,606/. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  a^cultuial  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years  ;  still  there  were  only  111,738^  acres  of  land  under  crop  during  1896, 
out  of  a  total  of  624,588,800  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted,  at  the.  end  of 
1896,  of  57,527  horses,  199,793  cattle,  and  2,248,976  sheep.  At  the  census  of 
1891,  8, 746  persons  were  returned  as  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
exclusive  of  their  families ;  6,880  ^rsons  were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

At  the  close  of  1896,  of  the  cultivated  area,  31,488}  acres  were  under  wheat, 
1,903  under  barley,  1,753  under  oats,  and  69,486}  under  hay.  The  total 
area  alienated,  or  in  process  of  alienation,  in  the  colony  up  to  the  end  of 
1896  was  8,113,115  acres,  of  which  257,299  acres  were  alienated  during  1896. 
The  average  produce  per  acre  was — wheat  7*75  bushels,  barley  6 '78  bushels, 
oats  10*76  bushels,  maize  (only  30^  acres)  16*66  bushels,  and  hay  0*73  ton  to 
the  acre.  There  were  in  1896  2,294  acres  under  vines,  988}  acres  being  used 
for  wine  making,  544}  acres  are  used  for  table  purposes,  and  811  acres  not  yet 
bearing.  There  were  in  the  colony  in  1896,  8,141  leases  of  gold  mines ;  men 
employed  in  the  mines,  20,236  ;  output  of  cold,  281,265  oz.,^ue  1,068,8082.; 
four  leases  of  silver  mines  ;  eight  leases  of  copper  mines  ;  output  of  copper, 
6  tons,  value  1002. ;  two  leases  of  tin  mines,  output  of  tin  137  tons,  value 
4,3382.;  twenty-one  leases  of  lead  mines  ;  and  fifty- three  of  coal  mines.  Gold 
exported  during  1895,  231,513  oz.,  valued  at  879,748/.  ;  in  1896,  281,265 
oz.,  value  1,068,808/.;  in  1897,  674,998  oz.,  value  2,564,9762. 

Along  the  river-courses  of  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  colony  are 
about  20,000,000  acres  of  fairly  well-Watered  country,  affording  good 
pasturage. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie,  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  last  six  years  la  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : — 


- 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1898 

Imports  . 
Exports  .        • 

1,391,109 
882,148 

1,494,438 
918,147 

£ 
2,114,414 
1,251,406 

3,774,951 
1,832,554 

6,493,557 
1,650,226 

In  1896,  of  the  total  imports  the  value  of  4,092,5672.  was  subject  to  duty, 
and  2,400,990/.  duty  free.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  2,057,6352.,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  608,7552; 

The  values  and  quantities  are  ftirninhed  in  the  entries  by  importers  and  exporters,  sup- 
ported by  Invoices  and  declarations.  The  values  are  scrutinised  by  the  statistical  branch  of 
the  Customs  at  Fremantle,  and  corrected  when  evidently  inconsistent  with  eunent  rates. 
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Tbe  eooiiMe*  oforiginof  importa  and  of  destinatioii  of  exports  are  those  discloeed  in  the 
entries  and  in  the  conesponaing  invoices  or  shipping  bills.  The  trade  returns  include  all 
eooda  entered  from  and  cleared  to  foreign  countries  or  places  outside  the  Colony.  Of  transit 
trade,  lioireTer,  no  record  has  been  instituted.  The  statistical  results,  though  accurate  as 
renrtls  the  trade  of  the  Colony  considered  b^  itself,  are  not  easily  comparable  with  those  of 
otuer  AustnUian  colonies.  The  prevailing  diversitj  of  system,  and  the  want  of  a  General 
Statiatical  Board  provided  with  expert  knowledge  for  the  determination  of  values,  render  it 
impoesible  to  reconcile  with  nicety  the  returns  of  one  Colony  with  those  of  another. 

The  chief  exports  are :— Gold,  yalae  in  1893,  421,385^.  ;  in  1894,  787,0992. ; 
in  1895,  879,7482.  ;  in  1896,  1,068,8082.  ;  pearls,  value  in  1894,  25,0002.  ;  in 
1896,  20,0002.  ;  in  1896,  20,0002.  ;  pearl-shell,  value  in  1894,  37,8052.  ;  in 
1895,  27,2982.  ;  in  1896,  30,2132.  ;  sandalwood,  value  in  1894,  23,4302.  ;  in 
1895,  80,8632.  ;  in  1896,  65,8002.;  timber,  value  in  1894,  74,8042.  ;  in  1895, 
88,1462.  ;  in  1896,  116,4202.  ;  wool,  value  in  1892,  326,7032.  ;  in  1893, 
244,9722.  ;  in  1894,  232,2012.  ;  in  1895,  183,5102.  ;  in  1896,  267,5062.  ; 
■kiiiB,  Talue  in  1894,  14,7752.  ;  in  1895,  18,5882.  ;  in  1896,  18,1112. 
The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1896  was  :— 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 

Australasian  Ck>lonies      .... 
Other  British  Possessions 

United  States 

Other  Foreign  Countries         .        . 

Total 

2,057,635 

4,105,142 

203,425 

72,077 

65,278 

508,755 

962,959 

120,026 

6 

58,481 

6,493,557 

1,650,226 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Western  Australia, 
and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Western  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Tmde  returns,  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years  was  : — 


- 

1802 

1803 

18M 

1895 

1896 

Imports  from  Wes- 
tern Australia 
Exports    of   British 
produce  to  W.  A.  . 

249,965 
625,197 

263,489 
526,131 

818,789 
689,754 

£ 
336,120 

987,004 

£ 
466,895 

2,307,614 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colony  consist  mostly  of  wool, 
pearl  shells,  and  timber.  The  value  of  the  wool  imports  was  146,2022.  in  1878, 
265,1802.  in  1888,  251,7652.  in  1894,  219,7482.  in  1895,  339,7052.  in  1896. 
The  quantity  of  wool  imi)orted  into  Great  Britain  in  1896  was  11,550,190  lbs. 
The  chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colony  in  1896  were  iron,  value 
498,1052.;  apparel,  177,3192.;  beer  and  ale,  83,1882.;  cottons,  79,0312.; 
machineiy,  385,9052.  ;  leather,  55,1342. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

There  were  on  the  West  Australian  register  on  December  31,  1896,  12 
steamers  of  3,563  tons,  and  132  sailing  vessels  of  4,550  tons;  total,  144 
vessels  of  8,113  tons.  In  1896,  768  vessels  of  1,105,907  tons  entered,  and 
688  of  1,030,471  tons  cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  1,861  miles  of  railway  open  for  traflSc  on  30th  June,  1897 
(including  891  miles  of  private  line),  276  miles  under  construction,  and  230 
under  survey. 
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On  3l8t  December,  1896,  there  were  6,429  miles  of  telegraph  poles  withiiQ 
the  colony,  6,948  miles  of  wire,  and  268  miles  under  construction.  From 
Albany  the  wire  extends  to  South  Australia,  and  from  Roebuck  Bay  to 
Baigowangie  by  the  alternative  cable  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegianh 
Cable  Company.  The  number  of  stations  on  Slst  December,  1896,  was  111.  The 
number  of  messages  sent  was  997, 500,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  269, 012^., 
which  includes  the  Post  Office  expenditure  and  the  net  revenue  to  84,2472. 

In  1896  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  10,097,678  letters  and  post- 
cards, inclusive  of  registered  letters,  6,268,040  newspapers,  and  2,036,797 
packets,  each  counted  once  only. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  six  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.    The  following  statement  relates  to  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1897  : — 


Banks 

Capital 
paid  up 

Notes  in 

Circula. 

tlon 

Deposits 

£ 
1,618,336 

340,661 

1,056,694 

365,377 

129,176 
418,058 

ToUI 

Average 

Liabilities 

£ 

1,872,298 
401,799 

1,141,795 
395,671 

146,948 
473,653 

Total 
Assets 

Basenred 
Profita 

Western    Aus- 
tralian Bank . 

National  Bank 
of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of 
Australia  .     . 

Bank  of   New 
South  Wales . 

Commercial 
Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, Ltd.    . 

Bank  of   Aus- 
tralasia.    .     . 

Total  of  average 

£ 
100,000 

2,010,549 

2,942,280 
1,600,000 

£ 
161.980 

50,709 

80,769 

27,683 

16,661 
49,968 

£ 
2,186,863 

1,146.269 

1,098,678 

746,276 

402,926 
416,396 

£ 
173,360 

23,565 
852,621 

377,670 

3,928,301 

4,431,164 

5,996,286;                 | 

Oovemment  Savings  .SaiU;.— During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1896, 
deposits  of  the  value  of  620,016^.  were  made,  and  interest  10,6242.  was 
allowed.  The  amount  withdrawn  durinc  that  year  was  201,7442.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  460,6102.  on  deposit  on  30th  June,  1896.  During  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1897,  deposits  of  the  value  of  1,068,3222.  weie  made,  and  interest 
17, 3342.  was  aUowed.  The  amount  withdrawn  during  the  year  was  690,1882. » 
leaving  a  balance  of  866,0842.  on  deposit  on  30th  June,  1897. 

Agent-Qeneral  in  London. — Sir  Haloolm  Eraser,  E.C.K.G. 

Seeretary,^B^  C.  Hare. 

Books  of  Beference. 

statistical  RegisteT,  1896. 

Oensns  of  the  Colonr  of  Western  Anstralia,  taken  on  the  6th  April,  1891.    Fol.    Perth. 

Ctap0rt  (A.  F.X  Western  Anstralia*:  Its  History  and  Progress.  8.  London,  18M. 
Western  Australia  and  Its  Gold  Fields,  8,  London,  1898.  Ky  Fourth  Tour  in  Westem 
Australia.    London,  1897. 

Chamhen  C£.),  Land  of  Promise.    Perth. 

Cowen  (L.  L.),  Settler's  Guide.    Perth. 

Favefu  (Bmesty,  Western  Australia:  its  Put  History,  Present  Trade  and  Besonrees, 
and  its  Futmre  Position  in  the  Australian  Group.    Sydney,  1887. 

Hart  (F.),  Western  Australia  in  1893,  8,  London,  1894. 

MmneU  (P.X  The  Coming  Colony.    2nd.  ed.    8.    London,  1894. 

Price  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Gold.    8.    London.  1896. 

Tiele  (C.  P.),  Western  Australia  aooordlng  to  the  most  recent  diseoverlea.  An  addresa 
[Translation].    8.    London,  1894. 

Government  Tear-Book.    Western  Australia.    Perth. 
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Aiiftraliaii  De&noe. 
Sydney  is  a  firsirclass  naval  station,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  fleet  in  Australasia.  In  1897  there  are  12  imperial  war 
vessels  on  the  station.  By  the  "  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act," 
which  was  assented  to  on  December  20,  1887,  a  fleet  of  five  fast 
cruisers,  each  of  2,575  tons  displacement  and  7,500  horse-power, 
and  two  torpedo  gunboats  on  the  most  improved  modem  build,  each 
of  736  tons  and  4,500  horse-power,  have  been  equipped  for  the 
Australian  seas.  An  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  afterwards  terminable  by  two  years'  notice, 
provides  that  the  vessels  shall  be  built  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  those  of  the  Australian  colonies  who  are  parties 
to  the  agreement  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  original  cost,  and  aU  costs  of  maintenance.  Upon  the  tormi- 
nation  of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of 
the  British  Grovemment.  These  vessels — the  cruisers  KtUoombay 
Taurcmga,  Ringarooma,  MUdura,  and  Wallaroo^  and  the  torpedo- 
gunboats  Boomerang  and  Karakatta — are  attached  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Squadron.  Under  the  agreement  with  the  colonies  they 
are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  station  in  case  of  war.  The 
amount  expended  by  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1896,  on  Naval  Defence  was  42,306/^.;  Victoria  (1890-91), 
45,287/.;  Queensland  (1890-91),  15,519/.;  South  Australia 
(1896-7),  6,180/.  The  imperial  expenditure  upon  additional 
naval  force  for  service  in  Australasian  waters  is  95,300/.,  the 
appropriations  in  aid  are  35,000/.,  so  that  the  charge  upon  the 
imperial  exchequer  amounts  to  60,300/.  (Naval  Estimates, 
1896-97.) 

On  March  11,  1892,  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, and  South  Austndia  agreed  with  Western  Australia  to  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  King  George  s  Sound,  and  on  January  1,  1893,  a  similar 
agreement  was  made  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  Colonies  of  Queens- 
land,  Yictoiia,  South  Australia  and  Westera  Australia,  for  the  defence 
of  Thursday  Island.  In  October,  1894,  a  Federal  Military  Conference  was 
held  at  Sydney,  representatives  of  the  various  Colonies  (except  Western 
Australia)  being  present,  when  questions  connected  with  a  ^^eneral  scheme  of 
defence  applicable,  on  Federal  Unes,  to  all  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
Tasmania,  were  discussed  and  repoi-ted  on. 

Australasian  Federation. 

The  question  of  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  is  bv  no  means 
new.  About  the  year  1852,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Assembly  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  intercolonial  questions.     The 

Proposition,  however,  sank  out  of  sight,  until,  as  the  result  of  an  Intercolonial 
oi^erenoe,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  measure 
was  passed  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Council,  to  which  any 
Colony  could  send  delegates.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council 
was  held  at  Hobart,  in  January,  1886.  The  Colonies  represented  were 
Yictoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  ana  F^i  South 
Australia  sent  representatives  to  a  subsequent  meeting.     The  Federal  Council, 
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however,  being  purely  a  deliberative  body,  failed  to  satisfy  the  advocates  of 
Federation  as  an  active  political  principle.  In  February,  1890,  a  Conference, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  was 
held  in  Melbourne,  and  it  was  resolved  that  steps  should  be  taken  towards  the 
appointment  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  Colonies  to  a  National  Australasian 
Convention,  empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme 
for  a  Federal  Constitution.  On  March  2,  1891,  the  Convention  met  at 
Sydney.  Resolutions  approving  of  a  Federal  Constitution  were  passed,  and  a 
draft  Bill  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  adopted,  but 
it  failed  to  satisfy  the  several  Colonies. 

In  January,  1895,  the  Premiers  of  five  of  the  Colonies  held  a  Conference 
at  Hobart,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  action,  a  Convention  of  representatives 
of  all  the  Colonies,  except  Queensland,  met  at  Adelaide  in  March,  at  Sydney 
in  September,  1897,  and  at  Melbourne  in  February,  1898,  Queensland  being 
there  represented.  In  a  series  of  resolutions  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  Federal  Council  or 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  executive  should  be  vested 
in  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  advisers,  and  that  a 
Supreme  Federal  Court,  to  act  also  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  should  be  consti- 
tuted. It  was  resolved  that  the  powers,  privileges,  and  territory  of  the 
several  States  should  remain  intact,  except  in  so  far  as  voluntarily  surrendered  ; 
that  the  Federal  Parliament  should  impose  and  collect  customs  and  excise 
duties,  and  should  control  the  naval  and  military  forces,  intercourse  and  trade 
between  the  Federated  States  being  free.  The  principle  of  the  r^ertndwn  was 
adopted  in  the  case  of  constitutional  amendment ;  it  was  decided  that  the 
States  should  be  equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  which  should  not  have  the 
right  to  amend  money  bills  ;  and  that,  should  there  be  a  **  dead-lock"  between 
the  two  Houses,  both  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  course  of  action  determined 
by  a  three-fourths  majority  of  the  newly-elected  Houses  sitting  together.  The 
Convention  is  still  (Februaiy  26)  discussing  constitutional  details. 

StatUtioal  and  other  Books  of  Keferenoe  concerniiig 
Australasia  generally. 

1.  Official  PublicationSw 

Each  of  the  colonies  publishes  an  Annual  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  containing 
Annual  Reports  of  the  various  administrative,  industrial,  criminal,  educational,  and  other 
departments. 

Australasia :  Despatch  on  the  sul^ect  of  a  Draft  Bill  to  constitute  a  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia.    London,  1884. 

Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  with  Report,  by  J.  J.  Fenton,  Assistant 
Government  Statist  of  Victoria.    Melbourne. 

Australasian  Statistics,  published  annually,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  A.H.IustC.B.,  Goveni- 
ment  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales.    Sydney. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual.    London. 

Official  Record  of  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  National  Australasian  Convention 
held  in  the  Parliament  House,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  March  and  April,  1891.  London, 
1801. 

The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statistician  of  New 
South  Wales.    Published  annually  since  1886.    Sydney. 

The  Year-Book  of  Australia.  Ekilted  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Greville.  Published 
annually.    London.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  ft  Co.,  Limited. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  Horn  Scientiflc  Expedition  to  Central  Australia.  In  four 
parts— Narrative,  Zoology,  Geology  and  Botany,  Anthropology.    Melbourne,  18»7. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  ttie  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  P6s8«aions..     Imp.  4.    Annual.    London. 

2.    Non-Official  Publications. 
Bate*  (H.  W.)  and  Eden  (C.  H.),  Colonel  Warburton's  Joumey^iwross  Australia,    8. 

Lpudon,  1876.  Digitized  by  LjOOQI 
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Caloert  (A.  J.),  The  Difloovery  of  Australia.  London,  1893.  The  Exploration  of 
AoBtialia.    London,  1805. 

ChtOmen  (R.).  A  History  of  Cnrrency  In  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893. 

€oWngridif€(Q.\  The  Discovery  of  Anstralia.    Sydney,  1895. 

Cotton  (J.  8.)  and  PayiM  (B.  J.>,  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  *  English  Citizen '  Series. 
London,  1888. 

Craig  (G.  C),  The  Federal  Defence  of  Australasia,    London,  1897. 

DemofT  (J.X  Adventures  in  Australia  Fifty  Tears  Ago  (1839-44).    8.    London,  1893. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain:  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
En^iBh-SpeakingCountries in  1860 and  1867.    New  edit.    8.    London,  1886. 

Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.    2  vols.    London,  1890. 

JBpp$  (WX  The  Land  Systems  of  Australia.    8.    London,  1894. 

JViveiMfErnest),  The  History  of  Australian  Eacploration.    Sydney,  1888. 

Flmch-HaUoH  (Hon.  H.X  Advance,  Australia :  an  Account  of  Eight  Tears'  Work,  Wander- 
ing, and  Amusement  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria.    Loudon,  1885. 

Forrett  ^John),  Explorations  in  Australia.    8.    London,  1875. 

Firoude  (J.  A.i  Oceana ;  or,  England  and  her  Colonics.    London,  1886. 

Qarraik  (R.  R.),  The  Coming  Commonwealth,  a  Handbook  of  Federal  Government. 
Sydney,  1897. 

<NlM(B.X  Australia  Twice  Traversed.    2  vols.    London,  1890. 

Qordon  and  Gotek,  Australian  Handbook.    Annual.    London. 

Hardmuin  (Wm.),  John  M'Douall  Stuart's  Journals  of  Explorations  in  Australia  flroni 
1858  to  1862.    8.    London,  1866. 

Inglia  (JamesX  Our  Australian  Cousins.    8.    London,  1880. 

Jenk$  (E.).  The  Australasian  Colonies,  from  their  Foundation  to  the  year  1803.  London, 
1805. 

Kent  (W.  Saville),  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.  4.  London,  1893.— The  Natu- 
ralist in  Australia.    London,  1897. 

LamriB  (J.  SA  Ihe  Story  of  Australasia.    8.    Loudon,  1896. 

Moore  (H.),  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  [Four  lectures  on  the  proposed  Federal 
Constitution.]    Melbourne,  1897. 

PetkeHck  (B.  A.),  Australia  in  1897.    London,  1897. 

BMfas(E.X  Otogiaphie  Universelle.    Vol.  XIV.    Paris,  1880. 

Ruoden  (G.  W.V,  The  History  of  Australia.    8  vok.    London,  1888. 

Show  (Flora  L.),  The  Story  of  Australia.    London,  1897. 

Siltwr  (S.  W.),  Handbook  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    5th  edit.    London,  16S8. 

Todd  (A.),  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1880. 

Tregoriken  (G-X  Australian  Commonwealth.  [In  'Story  of  the  Nations'  Series.]  8. 
London,  1893. 

TroUope  (Anthony),  Australasia  and  New  Zealand.    8.    London,  1873.    New  edit.    1875. 

Vr(Bl2aee(A.RA  Australia,    tfthedit.    8.    London,  1893. 

WaXLaeo(fL\  'The  Rural  Economy  and  Agriculture  of  Anstralia  and  New  Zealand.  8. 
London,  1891. 

Weetgairtk  (William),  Half  a  Century  of  Australian  Progress.    London,  1889. 
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Lyin^  all  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  many  small  island 
groups,  islets,  and  reefs  which  may  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  these 
colonies.  Others  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  are  unattached 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  Among  them,  south  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  Royal  Oompany  Island,  Macquarie  Island,  Emerald  Island, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  and  Bounty  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  Pacific  are  many  small  ^ups  and  isolated  islets, 
many  of  which  have  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain  or  placed  under  British 
protection*  The  principal  of  them  are  the  following,  beginning  at  the  east, 
south  of  the  equator  : — 

€k>0K'8,  or  Hbbvey  Islands,  between  18°  and  22"  S.  lat.,  167'  and  168" 
W.  long.  There  are  six  islands  and  about  nine  islets  and  reefs.  The  largest, 
Baratonga,  is  53  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  8,000. 
Mangaia  has  2,000  inhabitants  ;  Yatui,  or  Atui,  20  miles  in  circumference, 
.  1,200  inhabitants  ;  Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki,  18  miles  in 
circumference,  2,000  inhabitants.     Palmerston  Islands,  grouii^f  islets.     Other 
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islets  are  Takntea,  Mitiero,  and  Mauki.  Total  area  of  group,  142  sq.  m., 
pop.  8,400.  DuoiB Island,  24°  40' S.  lat.,  124*  48'  W.  long.  Pitoaien  Island 
25"  5'  S.,  130°  5' W. ;  area  2  scj.  m.,  pop.  126.  Makihiki  Group,  including 
Reiraon  or  Rakoango,  Manihiki  or  Humphry,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Caroline, 
Vostok  and  Flint  Islands,  lying  around  10"  S.  lat.  and  between  160'  and  160* 
W.  long.  ;  area  of  group,  12  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,000.  Sttvarop  Islakds,  18*  14' 
S.  lat,  163°  W.  long.  Dudoza  Island,  7°  40'  S.  Ut,  161°  W.  long. ;  area 
2  sq.  m.  Victoria  Island,  area  2  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Union,  or 
ToKELAU  Group,  between  8°  80'  and  11°  S.  lat,  and  171°  and  172°  W. 
long.  Five  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaafo  or  Bow- 
ditch,  Nukunono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Oatafu  or  Duke  of  York,  Kaasao, 
Danger ;  area  of  group,  7  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,050.  Phobnix  Group,  between 
2°  80'  and  4°  80'  S.  lat,  and  171°  and  174°  30'  W.  long.  Eight  islands : 
Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoeniz,  Bimey,  Gardner,  McEean,  Hall,  Sydney :  area 
of  croup,  16  sq.  m.,  pop.  59.  Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  5°  80' 
and  11^  20'  S.  lat,  and  176°  and  180°  E.   long.     Nine  islands  and  islet 

groups.  The  principal  are  Sophia  or  Rocky  Island,  Nukulaelae  or  Mitchell 
roup,  Ellice,  Nukufetau,  Yaitupu,  Ketherland,  Lynx ;  area  of  group,  14 
sq.  m.,  pop.  2,400.  Gilbert  Islands,  on  the  equator,  between  172  and 
177°  E.  long.  Consist  of  16  atolls.  Area  166  sq.  m.,  pop.  85,200. 
Solomon  Islands,  a  group  about  8°  S.  and  160°  W.,  consisting  of  Guadal- 
canar,  Malaita,  and  other  islands ;  area  8,357  sq.  m.  Starbuok  Island, 
6°  30'  S.  lat,  155°  W.  long.  ;  area  1  sq.  m.,  ttainhabited.  Malden  Island, 
4°  S.  lat,  155°  W.  long.  ;  area  35  sq.  m.,  pop.  168.  Jaryis  Island,  on  the 
equator,  159°  W.,  area  IJ  sq.  m.,  pop.  80.  Christmas  Island,  1°  57'  N., 
157°  27'  W.  ;  area  234  sq.  m.,  pop.  100.  Fanning  Island,  8°  50'  N., 
159°  W.  ;  area  15  sq.  m.,  pop.  150.  Washington  Island,  4°  40'  N., 
160°  20'  W.,  area  6  sq.  m.     Palmyra,  6°  N.,  162°  80'  W.,  area  11  sq.  m. 

These  ishmds  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  most  of  them  grow  cocoa-nut 
trees  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  are  Yaluable  for  their  guano. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  assisted  by  deputies, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1893,  fox  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proWsions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection  Acts 
of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  liYing  in 
these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Hi^h  Commissioner  extends  OYer  all  the 
Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji,  Queensland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  ciYilised  Power,  and  includes  the  Southern  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Samoa  Islands,  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Yarions  small 
groups  in  Melanesia. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

AfohXkistIn  is  a  country  of  Asia  lyine  between  parallels  80'  and  38*  20 
of  north  latitude,  and  60*  30'  and  74  3(r  of  east  longitude.  On  the  north- 
east, the  boundary  follows  a  line  running  generally  westward  from  a  fixed 
point  near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sarikol  Kan^  to  Lake  Victoria,  thence 
alonff  the  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Oxua>which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  so 
to  Khamiab.  From  Ehamiab,  the  line  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
Zulfikar,  on  the  river  Hari-Rtid,  and  thence  south  to  Kuh  Malik-i-Siyah,  a 
conspicuous  peak  south-west  of  the  Helmand  river.  Here  the  boundary  turns 
round  and  runs  generally  eastwardly  to  the  Ewija  Amran  range.  The  eastern 
and  southern  boundaries  of  Afghanistin  long  remained  uncertain,  but  the 
basis  of  a  delimitation  was  settied,  in  1898,  at  a  conference  between  the 
Amir,  Abdur  Rahman,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the  boundary  agreed 
upon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Khaibar-Asmar  section,  has  since  been  demar- 
cated. The  Amir  agreed  that  Chitral,  Bajaur,  Swat  and  Chilas  should  be 
included  within  the  British  sphere  of  political  influence,  while  he  himself  was 
to  retain  Asmar  and  the  Eunar  valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Chanak,  and  the 
tract  of  Birmal.  In  the  subsequent  demarcation,  Kafiristin  was  included 
within  the  countries  under  Afghan  control,  and  has  since  been  garrisoned 
by  the  Amir's  troops.  The  Amir  has  withdrawn  his  pretensions  over 
Waziristdn.  The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghanistdn  from  north  to  south  is 
about  500  miles;  its  length  from  the  Herdt  frontier  to  the  Khaibar  Pass, 
about  600  miles.  The  surrounding  countries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Central 
Asian  States,  under  the  influence  of  Russia ;  on  the  west,  Persia ;  on  the 
south,  the  British  Political  Agency  of  Baldchistan ;  and  on  the  east,  the 
mountain  tribes  scattered  alon^  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  in- 
cluded within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  the  reigning  Amir,  is  son  of 
Afzul  Ehdn,  and  grandson  of  Dost  Muhammad  Ehdn.  He  was  recognized  as 
Amir  by  the  British  Government  in  July  1880,  after  the  events  following  on 
the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari. 

The  origin  of  the  A^hdns  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathdn 
dynasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghdnistin 
was  conquered  by  Timur,  Edbul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Kandahar  being  added  to  it  by  Suluui  Bdbar  in  1522.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Edbul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and 
Herdt  by  Persia,  while  Eandahdr  repeatedly  changed  hands  between  the 
two.  Kadfr  Shdh,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghdn  provinces  till  his  assassina- 
tion in  1747,  after  which  the  different  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single 
empire  under  Ahmad  Shdh,  Durdni,  including  the  Punjab  and  Eashmir  on 
the  east,  and  extending  to  the  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shah 
Shujd  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Eeane  in  1838  led  to  continued 
insurrections  against  the  new  ruler,  culminating  in  the  terrible  revolt 
of  1841.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troops  eventually 
captured  Edbul.  Sher  Ali  fled  and  died  in  Afffhdn  Tfirkistdn,  his  son 
Yak&b  Ehdn  being  acknowledged  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
escort  was  installed  in  the  citedel  of  EdbuL  On  September  8,  1879,  a 
serious  riot  developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Ehdibar  and  the  Eiiram,  and  from  Eandahdr  to  Quetta. 
Abdur  Rahmdn  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 

The  government  of  Afghdnistdn  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.    The  donu- 
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iiioiiB  an  politically  divided  into  the  four  proYincea  of  Kdbnl,  Ttirkistaii,  Herit, 
and  Kandahar,  to  which  may  be  added  the  diatrict  of  Badakshan  with  its 
dependencies.  Each  province  is  under  a  hakim  or  governor  (called  Naib 
in  Sher  Ali's  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal  fashion. 
Spoliation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  universal. 

The  Amir's  subjects  number  about  four  millions,  the  most  numerous  tribe 
beins  the  Ghilziis,  who  must  amount  to  at  least  a  million ;  then  follow  the 
TijiEs,  Dur&nis,  Hazaras,  and  Aimdks,  and  Uzbegs.  The  T^iks,  who  are 
found  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  presumablv  of  Arab  or  Irani  descent, 
and  though  they  are  found  intermineled  with  Afghans,  thev  are  more  settled, 
and  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial  occupations.  The  Ghilzdis  occupv  the 
country  south-east  of  Kabul,  while  the  Duiinis  inhabit  the  country  north  and 
south  of  the  road  between  Herdt  and  Eandahdr ;  north  of  these  lie  the 
Faropanusus  Mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Aimdks  and  Haziras,  who  are  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Tartar  colonies  left  by  Ghinghis  Khan,  and  who  have 
undoubted  Tartar  lineaments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbashis  and 
most  of  the  Hazans,  who  are  mainly  Shiis,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans 
of  the  Suni  sect.  In  1896,  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahmdn  formally  assumed  the 
title  of  Zia-ul-Mitatiwadin,  '*  Light  of  Union  and  Religion." 

Justice  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kazi,  or  chief 
juagistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  species  of  detective 
officers),  and  regulated  by  laws,  which,  if  rightly  acted  on,  would  be  tolerably 
equitable. 

The  revenue  of  Afghanistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  One  of 
the  late  Amir  Sher  An's  ministers  estmiated  the  average  annual  revenue  of  the 
five  years  1872-76  at  712,968/.,  but  subsequent  events  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Government  share  of  the 
produce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one-tenth,  according  to 
the  advantages  of  irrigation.  The  Amir  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Qovemment,  originally  fixed  at  Rx.  120,000,  and  in  1893  increased  to  Rx. 
180,000  a  year. 

Abdur  Rahmin  has  re-introduced  the  regular  army,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  a  European  model  by  Sher  All  on  his  return  from  India 
in  1869.  In  addition  to  his  regidar  army  the  Amir's  military  forces  are 
largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  The  mounted  levies 
are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  tlie  latter's  wealthier  vassals. 
The  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdur  Rahmdn,  permanently  embodied,  and  as 
irregulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  infantiy.  The  mountain 
batteries  are  believed  to  be  serviceable.  There  are  no  engineers,  but  a  few 
regimente  have  a  company  equipped  with  spades  and  axes.  No  trust- 
worthy statistics  regarding  the  strength  of  the  Afghan  army  are  available. 
It  was  said  in  1896  to  number  50,000  men  on  a  war  footing.  In  July  1890, 
there  were  20,000  troops  4n  and  about  Kabul,  including  six  mule  l^itteries 
of  artillery,  two  field  batteries,  an  elephant  battery,  40  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  8,000  infantry.  Rc^lar  troops  are  now  stetioned  at  Herat,  Mazar-i- 
Sharif,  Kandahdr  and  Jelalabad.  In  1896,  the  Amir  ordered  a  conscription 
of  one  man  in  every  seven,  but  the  project  met  with  much  opposition  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out.  Cannon,  rifles,  and  ammunition  are 
manu&ctured  at  -the  Kabul  arsenal,  under  the  superintendence  of  English- 
men in  the  Amir's  service.  The  factories,  with  the  machinerv  imported 
from  England,  are  capable  of  turning  out  10,000  Martini  cartridges,  10,000 
Snider  cartridges  and  15  rifles  daily  ;  and  two  field  guns  weekly.  There  are 
enough  breech-loading  rifles  to  equip  50,000  infantry,  but  it  is  uncertain 
how  manv  of  these  weapons  have  been  issued,  or  to  what  extent  the  troops 
are  trained  in  their  use.     The  ammunition  issued  for  practi^e^  is  limited  to 
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ibnr  or  fire  rounds,  yearly,  to  each  maiu  Few,  if  any,  of  the  r^gimentid 
officen  can  be  conflidexed  oompetent  either  to  instract  or  lead  the  troops. 

There  are  &ve  claBses  of  cultivators — 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultiyate  their 
own  land ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce  ;  3rd,  buz^rs,  who  are  the  same  as  the  m^iaffen  in 
France ;  4th,  hired  labourers ;  and,  5th,  viUeins,  who  cultivate  their  lord's 
land  without  wages — i.e»  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year 
in  most  parts  of  ii^hdnistan.  One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  antoBUi 
and  reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  £rvum,  LenM,  and 
Cieer  arietinwm,  with  some  peas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet,  aizon 
{PaiUeum  Uaiioum\  Indian  com,  &c  The  castor-oil  plant.  Bladder,  and  the 
assafoetida  plant  abound.  Vast  quantities  of  assafoetida  are  exported  to 
India.  The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach,  quince,  apricot,  plum, 
cheiry,  pomegranate,  grape,  vlb,  mulberry,  are  produced  m  profuse  abundance. 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  throughout  the 
year,  both  in  the  fresn  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter  condition  an 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

Northern  Afghinist&n  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
lead  is  found  in  many  parts.       Iron  of  excellent  quidity  comes  from  Bigaur 


and  the  Farmdli  district,  and  gold  in  small  quantities  is  brought  from  Kanda^ 
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stones. 


har,  the  Laghmdn  Hills,  and  Ednar.     Badakah^  was  famous  for  its  precious 


The  production  of  silks  and  the  manufacture  of  felts,  posUns,  caipets,  and 
rosaries  are  some  of  the  principal  industries.  Silk  is  largely  produced  at 
Kandahdr,  as  well  as  felts,  whioh  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
exported  to  the  Punjab  and  Persia.  The  sheepskin  postin  manufacture  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghanistdn  are  as  follows  : — From  Penria  by  Mashad 
to  Herit ;  from  Bokhdra  by  Merv  to  Herdt ;  from  Bokhdra  by  Karchi,  Balkh, 
and  Khulm  to  Kdbul ;  from  East  Ttirkistdn  by  Chitral  to  Jaldldbad ;  from 
India  by  the  Ehdibar  and  Abkluma  roads  to  Kdbul ;  from  India  by  the  Gumdl 
Pass  to  Ghazni ;  from  India  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Sind-Pishin  Railway  to 
Kandahar. 

Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afghdnistdn  and  India  has 
yet  been  obtained.  The  trade  between  Northern  Afghdnistdn  (Kdbul)  and  India, 
during  the  past  five  years  ending  March  81,  has  Men  registered  as  follows :-» 


— 

1898.  Rz. 

1894.   Rx. 

1806.   Rz. 

189e.  Bx. 

1897.  Bz. 

Bxporta  firom  India  to  Kabul 
Imports  into  India  from   „ 

610,600 
220,850 

405,200 
188,800 

270,675 
162,791 

326,260 
165,000 

808,322 
151,638 

Of  the  above  imports,  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and 
tea,  mostlv  the  China  leaf.  The  exerts  include  horses,  spices,  aanfoetida, 
fruits^  and  nuts.  The  heavy  tiansit  duties  levied  by  the  Amfr  prohibit 
transit  trade  between  India  and  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus.  A  duty  of 
106  rupees  is  levied  on  every  camel  load  (about  4501bs.}  of  Indian  tea  passing 
through  Kdbul  to  Bokhdra. 

The  trade  between  Kandahdr  and  British  India  amounted  in  1896-97  to 
Rx.  227,836  imports  into,  and  Rx.  418,404  exports  from  British  India.  Three 
fifths  of  the  imports  consist  of  cotton  piece  goods,  foreign  and  Indian.     The 
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imports  of  foreign  are  doable  the  impoitB  of  Indian  piece  goods.  Half  the 
exports  consist  of  nw  wool,  the  other  half  being  mainly  froit  and  nuts. 

The  imports  from  Bokhara  are  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000 
roubles^  and  the  exports  to  Bokhara  to  as  much. 

The  rupee  appears  to  be  the  usual  currency,  though  Government  demands 
are  often  paid  in  kind* 

The  Ameer^s  mint  at  Kabul  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  an  Enslish- 
maxL  According  to  official  reports,  the  smallest  silver  coin  yet  struck  has 
been  the  "  kran,^*  of  the  value  of  half  the  *'  Kabul "  rupee,  but  in  future  there 
will  be  a  smaller  coin,  equivalent  to  the  threepence.  In  addition  to  these 
p»ieces,  there  will  be  a  gold  piece  of  the  same  value  as  the  sovereign,  and  new 
silver  pieces  equal  to  the  crown  and  half-crown  respectively.  Besides  the 
small  copper  **  pice  "  at  present  coined,  of  which  72  are  reckoned  as  equal  to 
one  "  Kabuli  "  rupee,  a  large  lMt)nze  coin  will  be  struck  of  the  size  of  a  crowUi 
and  of  the  nominal  value  of  about  5d. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as 
Car  as  Kabul  and  Kandahar  respectively.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled 
carriage,  except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is  transported 
on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghan - 
ist^  and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  oommerce  conveyed  by  water,  floated 
down  stream  in  rafts. 
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AFRICA,  CENTRAL:   INDEPENDENT 
STATES. 

Tbxbb  still  remain  certain  independent  and  quasi-independent  States  in 
Central  Africa  about  which  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  such  information  as 
is  obtainable  with  respect  to  their  political,  religious,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial condition.  These  are  Abyssinia  and  the  Cbntral  Sudan  Statbs — 
Bomu  and  Wadai  (on  which  Kanem  and  Basinni  are  dependent) ;  although 
as  a  matter  of  tact  Bomu  mar  be  renmlM  as  within  the  British  sphere ; 
under  this  head  may  be  included  the  old  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  region  lying 
between  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  French  sphere  in  the  Sahara,  the  western 
limits  of  Egypti  the  country  of  Fezzan  in  the  north,  and  the  Central  Sudan 
in  the  sout^  is  still  unannexed.  It  contains  the  mountainous  inhabited 
jnegion  of  Tibesti. 
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ABTMIHIA  AHD  8H0A. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  '  Ethiopia,'  includes  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tigr^,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west  and 
centre ;  Shoa  in  the  south  ;  besides  outlying  territories  and  dependencies  of 
ill-defined  boundaries,  as  far  as  Kafa  in  Uie  soutiiand  Harar  in  the  south-east, 
with  considerable  portions  of  the  Galla  and  Somali  Lands.  The  whole  area 
is  about  150,000  sq.  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  8,500,000 

By  a  treaty  between  Abyssinia  and  Great  Britain  in  1898,  the  latter  ceded 
to  the  former  about  8,000  miles  of  British  Somaliland.  Abyssinia  who 
claims  the  whole  of  non-British  Somaliland  on  the  North  of  British  East 
Africa,  except  the  strip  of  180  miles  broad  on  the  coast,  reserved  to  Italy  by 
the  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba.     This  amounts  to  about  100,000  square  miles. 

After  the  orerthrow  of  Theodore,  Kin^  of  Amhara,  by  the  English  in  1868, 
the  suzerain  power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigr^,  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Negus  Negust  (*  Euig  of  Kings'),  and  was  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelek  II. » 
King  of  Shoa,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  The  political  institu- 
tions are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character,  analogous  to  those  of  medisBval 
Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Uchali,  May  2,  1889,  as  interpreted  by  the  Italians, 
Abyssinia  became  an  Italian  *  protectorate.'  But  King  Menelek  denounced 
this  treaty  in  1893,  and  bv  the  recent  convention  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26, 
1896,  the  independence  of  Abyssinia  is  unreservedly  recognised. 

Towns  are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a  population 
of  over  5, 000.  The  most  important,  politically  and  commercially,  are  :  Gondar, 
capital  of  Amhara,  5,000  ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigr^,  8,000 ;  Aksum,  ancient 
capital  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000  ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigr^  1,000  ; 
Ankober,  former  capital  of  Shoa,  7,000  ;  Adis  Abeba,  present  capitel  of  Shoa, 
8,000  ;  Debra-Tabor,  Magdala,  and  Makall^,  occasional  royal  residences  ;  Besso 
and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading  centres ;  Amba-Mariam,  4,000  ;  Mah- 
dera-Mariam,  4,000. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  in  the  fourth  century  they  have  re- 
mained members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the  Church, 
is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
but  his  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a  native  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
who  presides  over  the  religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monks.  The 
Falasnas  appear  to  have  been  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by  Jewish 
missionaries,  and  still  practise  many  Jewish  rites. 

Education  is  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  cleigy, 
who  instruct  a  limited  number  of  children  m  grammar,  choral  singing,  poetry, 
and  tibe  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  Justice  being  entirely  administered  by 
the  provincial  governors,  landed  proprietors,  and  shuin,  or  petty  chiefs. 
Besides  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  siunmoned  in  time  of  war,  the  king 
maintains  a  permanent  army  of  WoUoader  ov  'mercenaries,'  most  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the  national  weapons,  shield  and  lance. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the  chief 
pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats.  Cotion,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  and  vine  thrive  well  in  many 
districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated.  Besides  hides  and  skins 
the  native  produce  includes  eggs,  barley,  millet  (dhurra)  wheat,  hops  (gesho), 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  export  The  forests  abound  in  Suable 
trees.  Civet,  coffee,  and  wax  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities ;  gold 
(found  in  the  Wallega  and  Beni  Shangul  districts)  and  ivory  (obtained  in 
the  Wallega  and  Galla  country)  are  also  exported,  but  the  trade  in  these 
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articles  is  oontroUed  by  the  king,  who  receives  tribute  in  these  materials.  The 
^Id  is  shipped  to  India,  and  the  ivory  to  India,  Egypt  and  Europe.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  English,  American,  and  Indian  cottons  ;  wool  and 
woollen  goods  ;  Turkey  red  ;  French  mirrors,  razors,  and  cutlery  ;  Italian  and 
Swedish  matches.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Abyssinia  in  1894 
amounted  to  10,898/.  ;  in  1895,  10,416/.  ;  in  1896,  10,798/. 

The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  a  new 
coinage  has  been  resolved  on,  with  the  Menelik  dollar  for  the  standard  coin. 
This  new  coin,  by  law  eaual  to  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  is  said  to  have 
actually  only  four-fifths  of  its  value^ 

The  Abyssinian  cwnM  weighs  about  430  grains  (the  weight  of  the  Maria 
Theresa  dollar) ;  a  ^pwund  of  ivory  contains  12  ounces ;  of  coffee,  18  ounces  ; 
the  Abyssinian /erof/aoontains  40  pounds  (ivory).  Grain  measures  are  the 
kunnoy  }  bushel ;  and  the  daula,  2^  bushels.  The  ui&tre  is  largely  used  at 
Uarrar ;  native  measures  are  the  sime,  about  8  inches,  and  the  ^*cn3, 18  inches. 
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Borau,  that  is,  Bar-noa,  or  '  Land  of  Noah,'  if  not  the  largest,  is  the  most 
populous  Mohammedan  State  in  Central  Sudan.  It  occupies  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  Lake  Chad,  being  conterminous  on  the  south-east  with 
Bagirmi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shari  River,  and  stret<;hing  thence 
westwards  to  the  Empire  of  Sokoto.  Approximate  area,  50,000  square  miles  ; 
population  estimated  at  over  6,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
call  themselves  Ka-nuri,  that  is,  '  People  of  Light, '  are  of  mixed  Negro  and 
Dasa  (southern  Tibu)  descent,  and  sjpeak  a  Tibu  dialect  that  has  been  reduced 
to  written  form  by  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  other  chief  elements  of 
the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers  in  the  north  ;  the  Arabs  mainly  in  the 
1  For  Sokoto,  see  Kiosr  TKutiroaiBs,  under  the  British  Empire. 
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south-east ;  the  Makari  and  Marghi  Nogroes  in  the  sonth  ;  the  Wanga,  Bedde, 
and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the  east ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Magomi,  who  claim 
kinship  with  the  royal  dynasty  which  for  many  ceutories  ruled  oyer  the 
united  Bomu  and  Kanem  States.  These  and  the  Kanuri  are  regarded  as  the 
most  cultured  people  in  Central  Africa,  and  their  woven  fabricsi  pottery,  and 
metal  ware  are  nignly  prized  throughout  the  Sudan. 

The  Sultan,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  but  who  is  more  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  Sheikh,  is  in  principle  an  absolute  monarch.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
administration  by  a  Council  comprising  the  Eokenawa,  or  military  chiefs,  the 
official  delegates  of  the  various  subject  races,  and  several  members  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  standing  army  of  about  30,000  men  is  partly  armed 
with  rifles,  and  the  cavaliy  stul  wear  armour,  either  imported  from  Eastern 
Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  country.  There  is  also  some  artillery,  and  a 
few  companies  even  wear  European  uniforms.  In  lieu  of  pay  the  men  receive 
allotments  of  land. 

Kuka  (Eukawa),  capital  of  Bomu,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Chad. 
It  has  a  population  of  irom  50,000  to  60,000,  and  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  ti-ade  in  the  Sudan.  Wares  of  all  kinds  reach  this  mart  from  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  chiefly  by  the  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
the  shortest  crossing  the  Sahara.  By  the  same  route  are  sent  northwards  con- 
voys of  1,000,  2,000,  and  even  4,000  slaves,  besides  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  other  local  produce.  The  legal  currency  are  the  Maria  Theresa  crown,  the 
Spanish  douro,  and  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  4,000  to  the  crown. 

Besides  Kuka,  there  aro  several  other  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
such  as  Bimi,  Bundi,  Gummel,  Mashena,  Borsari,  Surrikolo,  Logon- Eamah, 
capital  of  the  Logon  territory,  and  Doloo,  capital  of  the  tributuy  Mandara 
State.  The  coast  lands  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Euri 
and  Yedina  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  archipelagoes  in  Lake  Chad. 

By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890  and  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment of  1893,  Bomu  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  France  and  Germany. 

WABAI— KANEM. 

The  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  at  present  the  most  powerful  State  in  Central 
Sudan,  occupies  with  the  tributary  States  the  whole  region  between  iW-Fur 
and  Lake  Chad,  and  extends  from  the  southern  verge  of  the  Sahara  southwards 
nearly  to  the  divide  between  the  Chad  and  Congo  basins.  Total  area,  in- 
cluding Wadai  and  Bagirmi,  nearly  172,000  square  miles;  population 
estimated  by  Nachtigal  at  2,600,000.  The  Arabs,  here  ooUeetiyely  caUed 
Aramka,  have  been  settled  in  the  country  for  over  500  years.  Their  traders 
(Jellaba)  send  caravans  south  to  Dar-Banda  and  Bagirmi,  and  west  to  Bomu, 
bartering  salt  and  manufactured  goods  for  ivory,  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
copper.  But  the  political  power  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  Mabas,  a  Negro 
people  who  occupy  the  north-eastem  parts  of  Wadai  proper,  and  whose 
language  forms  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  throughout  the  State.  Like 
the  Arabs,  the  Mabas,  who  have  lately  joined  the  ScDusiya  'revivalists,'  are 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet 

The  Maba  Sultan  Sheikh  Aljr,  whose  capital  was  removed  in  1860  from 
Wara  to  Abeshr  (Abesheh),  24  miles  further  north,  has  absolute  power,  limited 
by  ciistom  and  the  precepts  of  the  Eoran.  But  he  rules  directly  only  over 
the  north-east  of  Wadai  proper,  which  is  divided  into  provinces  named  from 
the  cardinal  points  and  administered  by  Eamakels  (viceroys),  who  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  Sultan  himself  is  assisted  by  a  Fasher  or 
Council,  whUe  the  law,  that  is,  the  Eoran,  is  interpreted  by  the  College  of 
Fakihs  or  Ulemas.  The  army,  about  7,000  strong,  is  chiefly  employed  in 
levying  tribute  in  kind  (slaves,  horses,  cattle,  honey,  com)  from  the  pro\-ince8 
and  vassal  States. 
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Of  these  vassal  State^  the  most  important  are  Kanem,  between  Wadai 
and  Lake  Chad,  and  Bagirmi  on  the  south-western  frontier.  Kanem,  which 
is  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  occupies  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  LaJce  Chad,  and  stretches  north  to  the  verge  of  the  Sahara.  PopiUa- 
tion  about  100,000,  chiefly  Kanem-bu — that  is,  people  of  Kanem,  akin  to  the 
Dasas  (southern  Tibus),  and  held  in  subjection  by  the  Aulad-Slimftn  Arabs. 
Although  they  can  now  muster  no  more  than  1,000  armed  men,  the  Auladi 
Slim&n  are  perhaps  the  fiercest  marauders  in  the  whole  of  North  Africa.  Mao^ 
residence  of  the  political  agent  of  Wadai,  lies  in  the  centre  of  Kanem,  about  a 
day's  march  south-east  of  pf  jimi  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  Sultanate  of  Bagirmi,  comprising  the  low-lying  marshy  region  between 
Iiake  Chad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  l^e  Sokoro  hills  west  of  Lake  Fitri,  has 
an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  65,650  including  the  southern  k.nds 
inhabited  by  tributary  pagan  peoples,  or  to  which  slave-hunting  expeditions  are 
regularly  sent  The  Barmaghe,  as  the  natives  of  Bagirmi  call  themselves,  are 
all  Mohammedan  Negroes,  who  numbered  1,500,000  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Since  then  they  have  been  greatly  reduced  bv  the  wars  with  Wadai, 
famines,  and  epidemics.  Since  1871  the  Sultan,  wno  resides  at  Massenia 
(MasseAa),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Shari,  has  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  the  ruler  of  Wadai,  from  whom  he  receives  his  investiture. 
Over  his  own  subjects  his  power  is  absolute,  the  administration  being  carried 
on  chiefly  by  bands  of  eunuchs  and  other  officials,  who  levy  the  taxes  and 
plundei  the  people  with  impunity.  Organised  slave-hunting  razzias  are  also 
periodically  sent  to  the  soutnem  regions  of  the  Upper  Shari  basin,  occupied 
by  the  Kimre,  Sokoro,  and  many  other  pagan  tribes. 

By  -the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  February,  1895,  the  region  to  the 
east  of  the  Shari,  which  includes  Bagirmi,  is  reserved  to  the  French  sphere  of 
influence. 
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EGYPTIAN  SUDAH . 

Before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  1882,  the  Khedival  possessions  beyond 
^;ypt  proper  comprised  the  whole  of  East  Sudan  and  Nubia  between  TVadai 
on  the  west  and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  east  (23°-40*'  E.),  together  with  the  north- 
west section  of  SomaHland  and  the  coast  lands  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  This  territory  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Upper  Egypt  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  1,400  miles  southwards  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  (8'*-23  N.), 
and  had  a  total  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
roughly  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions.  It  included  the  geo- 
^phical  regions  of  Darfur,  on  the  Wadai  frontier,  reduced  by  Ziber  Pasha 
in  1874  ;  Kordofarij  between  Darfnr  and  the  Upper  Nile,  reduced  by  Mehemet 
Ali  in  1821  ;  Lotoer  Nttbia,  which  had  always  been  politically  dependent  on 
Eg^t ;  Upper  Nubia  with  Seruzar,  reduced  by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1822 ;  the 
Zerioa  lands  of  the  White  Nile  basin,  organised  and  administered  by  the 
European  lieutenants  of  the  Khedival  Government  during  the  decade  ending 
1882,  and  partlv  held  by  Emin  Pasha  till  the  Stanley  Relief  Expedition  of 
1889  ;  lastly,  the  Danakil  (Afar),  Adal,  and  Somali  lands  round  about  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  where  the  Egyptian  authority  wad  established  only 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seabcwixd. 
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The  Egyptian  Sudan  was  placed  under  a  GoYemor-General,  whose  official 
residence  was  Khartimi  (popnktion  in  1882,  70,000),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
White  and  Blna  Niles,  and  the  territory  was  divided  for  administratiYe 
purposes  into  twelve  provinces,*  with  area,  populatioui  and  chief  towns  as 
follows : — 


Frorince 

Estimated  area 
in  square  miles 

Estimated 
Population 

Capital 

Dongola     .        .        .  ^ 
Ehartuni    .        .        .  / 

100,000 

1,000,000 

/New  Dongola 
1  Khartum 

Sawakin-Maasawaii     . 

80,000 

350,000 

Massawah 

Eordofan   i 

100,000 

800,000 

El-Obeid 

Darfor 

200,000 

1,500,000 

El-Fasher 

Senaar                         .\ 

f  Senaar 

Equatorial  Province    . 
Fazocli       .        .        .    ■ 

460.000 

7,000,000 

Lado 
1  Mehemet  Ali 

Bahr-el-Gazal      . 

,Shekka 

Zeilah        .        .        .  \ 

Zeilah 

Harrar        .        . 

20,000 

250,000 

- 

Harrar 

Berbera      • 
Total  Egyptian  Sudan 

[Berberah 

950,000 

10,400,000 

— 

Darinff  the  sway  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor,  Ehartuni  was  almost 
entirely  aoandoned,  and  Omdurman,  a  neighbouring  town  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  became  the  capital  It  is  estimated  that  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  Sudan  have,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  perished  through 
war,  famine,  and  slave-trading. 

After  the  Mahdi's  revolt  Sawakin  and  Zeilah  were  occupied  by  the 
English,  Massawah  by  the  Italians,  and  the  northern  part  of  Dongola  by 
Egypt.  Eassala,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Italians,  was,  in  Dc^mber, 
1897,  transferred  to  Egyptian  rule.  Darfur  appears  to  have  reasserted  its 
independence,  the  Equatorial  Province  has  lapsed  into  barbarism.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Equatorial  Province  and  of  Darfur  is  by  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment of  1890  and  Anglo- Italian  agreement  of  1891  included  within  the 
British  sphere  of  influence. 

In  March,  1896,  an  Egyptian  army  under  the  Sirdar  proceeded  southwards 
from  Wady  Haifa  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  province  of  Dongola. 
Bailway  and  telegraph  lines  were  laid  down  and  gunboats  and  other  vessels 
ascended  the  river.  To  this  expedition  the  Dervishes  offered  little  resistance 
and,  the  Egyptian  forces  having  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Donspla  on 
.  September  23,  the  whole  province  is  again  restored  to  Egyptian  rule.  During 
the  year  1897  the  Egyptian  army  re-occupied  Abou  Hamed  and  Berber,  the 
Dervishes  retiring  upon  Metemmeh  and  Omdurman. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt^  the  chief 
exports  being  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides,  and  skins  ;  the  imports, 
European  and  Oriental  wares  of  all  kinds.  For  Eordofan  alone  the  total 
expoi-ts  were  valued  in  1881  at  nearly  150,0002.  Besides  the  great  artery  of 
the  Nile,  the  chief  trade  routes  ran  from  Obeid  to  Khartum,  from  Berber  to 
Sawakin,  from  Sawakin  up  the  Baraka  Valley  to  Eassala,  from  Eassala  to 
Senaar,  and  thence  down  the  Blue  Nile  to  Ehartunu 

1  MS.  note  by  the  late  General  Qordon. 
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(REPt^BLicA  Argentina.) 
CoiiBtitntion  and  OoYemment 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,*  bears 
date  May  15,  1853,  with  modifications  in  1860,  when  Buenos 
Ayres  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provisions,  the  executive 
power  is  left  to  a  President,  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  number  of 
senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two  from  the 
capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces ; 
and  the  latter  86  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the  Con- 
stitution there  should  be  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  in- 
habitants, a  condition  which  is  not  at  present  fulfilled. 
A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen 
for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years,  but 
one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years.  Senators 
must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six  years,  and 
have  an  annual  income  of  12,000  dollars.  One-third  of  the 
Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services, 
each  receiving  1 2,000  pesos  per  annum.  A  Vice-President,  elected 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  President,  fills 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  no 
political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  and 
has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics ;  he  is  responsible  with 
the  Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  both  President  and 
Vice-President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and 
cannot  be  re-elected. 

President  of  the  Sepuhlic. — Seiior  Uribuni,  formerly  Vice-President ;  was 
proclaimed  President  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Saenz  Pefia,  January  22, 
1895. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  actinc  under  the  orders  of  the  President, 
consists  ot  six  Secretaries  of  State— namely,  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs 
Finance,  War,  Justice,  and  Agriculture. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  86,000  dollars,  the  Vice-President  of  18,000 
dollars,  and  each  of  the  five  ministers  of  16,800  dollars  jier  annum. 

Local  Govbbnhent. 
The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.    Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are  und'*" 
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the  superintendeBce  of  the  Central  GoveiDment.  The  govoi-nors  of  the 
various  provincea  are  invested  with  very  extensive  powers,  and  in  their  con- 
stitational  functions  are  independent  of  the  central  executive.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
province  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their 
own  legislatures,  and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs ;  they 
can  contract  loans  (internal  and  external)  under  their  sole  and  exclusive 
responsibility. 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  1,736,922. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
and  nine  territories  actually  composing  the  Argentine  Republic, 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  May  10,  1895  :— 


Provinces 


Area:         ! 
EngL  sq.  miles  { 


Population 
1895. 


Littoral :  Buenos  Ayres  (city)  .  j 
Buenos  Ayres(province) 
Santa  F^    . 


Entre  Bios 

Corrientes . 
Andes :    Bioja 

Catamarca . 

San  Juan  . 

Mendoza    . 
Central ;  Cordova     . 

San  Luis    . 

Santiago  del  Estero 
Northern :  Tucuman  . 

Salta 

Jujuy 

Total  Provinces    . 

Territories 

Misiones 
Formosa 
Chaco 
Fampa 
Rio  riegro 
Neuquen    . 
Chubut     . 
Santa  Cruz 
Tierra  del  Fuego 

Total 


116 

663,854 

63,000 

921,168 

18,000 

397,188 

46,000 

292,019 

54,000 

239,618 

31,500 

69,502 

31,500 

90,161 

29,700 

84,251 

54,000 

116,136 

54,000 

351,223 

18,000 

81,450 

81,500 

161,502 

18,500 

215,742 

45,000 

118,015 

27,000 

49,713 

515,816 

3,861,542 

23,932 

38,168 

73,000 

4,829 

85,000 

10,422 

91,000 

26,914 

124,000 

9,241 

57,000 

14,517 

154,000 

3,748 

182,600 

1,068 

13,000 

477 

1,778.195 

8,964,911 

Population 
per  sq.  mile 


5,784-7 

14-6 

22-0 

6-5 

4-4 

2-2 

2-8 

2-8 

2-2 

6-5 

4-5 

6-1 

16-0 

2-6 

1-8 


7*4 


1-3 

0  06 

1-2 

2-8 

007 

0-2 

0-02 

0-005 

0-08 


2-2 


The  total  in  1896  consisted  of  2,088,919  males  and  1,866,992  females. 
The  l4idian  population  is  put  at  30,000  ;  the  nupber  of  perso^srof  whom 
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no  census  was  taken,  60,000 ;  of  Argentines  abroad,  60,000 ;  grand  total, 
4,094,911.  The  increase  of  population  1869-95  has  been  at  the  rate  of  4*6 
I>er  cent,  per  annam. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  in  1881 
the  latter  rucognises  the  right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  crest 
of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all  Patagonia  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Commissioners  are  now  at  work  delineating  the 
boundary.  As  disputes  had  arisen.  Queen  Victoria  agreed  (1896)  to  act  as 
arbitrator.  Commissioners  are  also  at  work  on  the  boundary  along  the 
Bolivian  frontier. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  population  of  726,917 
m  July,  1897,  of  whom  over  346,000  were  foreigners.  Other  towns,  with 
populations  for  1895,  are  Cordoba,  47,609;  Rosario,  94.025;  Tucuman, 
34,800;  Mendoza,  28,709;  Parana,  24,261;  Salta,  16,600;  Corrientes, 
16,129  inhabitants;  La  Phita,  the  new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  (founded  1884),  45,410;  Santa  F^,  24,755;  San  Luis,  9,826;  San 
Juan,  10,410. 

The  immigration  and  emigration  by  sea  have  been  as  follows  in  five 
years  : — 


Tears 

Immignmta 

Emigntnti 

1892 

89,978 

29,893 

1893 

52,067 

26,055 

1894 

64,720 

20,586 

1895 

61,226 

20,898 

1896 

.       102,678 

20,415 

In  1896  the  immigrants  comprised  75,204  Italians,  18,051  Spaniards,  3,486 
French,  and  1,082  Germans.     Of  the  total,  27,543  were  females.* 

In  the  twenty-four  years  1873-1896,  the  total  arrivals  of  immigrants 
numbered   1,990,254. 

In  1895  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  1,004,527. 

Beligion  and  IiutrnotioiL 

Although  the  Constitution  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  There  are  1  archbishop  and  5 
suffragan  bishops.  For  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  there  are  5  seminaries. 
In  1888  civil  marriage  was  established  in  the  Republic 

Primary  education  is  free,  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age.  In  the  capital  and  the  9  territories  it  is  under  the  char^  of  a 
national  council  of  education,  assisted  by  local  school  councils ;  and  m  the 
14  provinces  under  their  respective  govemmente.  The  elementary  schools 
are  supported  in  the  capitel  and  each  province  by  the  taxes  esteblished  in  their 
Education  Acte,  aided  by  large  sulbeidies  from  the  general  Government. 
The  sums  contributed  by  tne  general  Government  and  the  14  provinces  to  the 
support  of  the  elementery  education  in  the  Republic  amount  to  over 
10,000,000  dollars.  In  1896  there  were  2,681  public,  1,084  private,  and  84 
national  primary  schools,  with,  in  all,  8,567  teachers  and  264,294  pupils. 
Secondary  or  preparatory  education  is  controlled  by  the  general  Government, 
which  maintains  16  lyceums  (one  in  each  province  and  the  capital),  with  450 
professors  and  2,629  pupils.  Theie  are  also  35  normal  schools  i^ith  1,770 
popils.  There  are  3  universities,  'at  Cordova,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  La  Plata, 
comprising  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  with  a  totol  of  300 
stadento ;  a  school  of  mines  (20  studente),  2  colleges  of  agriculture,  a  naval 
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and  a  military  school.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national  obseryatory  at 
Cordoba,  and  another  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata, 
and  a  meteorological  bureau. 


Justice. 

Justice  is  exercised  by  a  Simreme  Court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney- 
general,  which  is  also  a  court  or  appeal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior  and  local 
courts,  trial  by  jury  being  establisned  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal  cases. 
Each  State  has  its  own  iudicial  system. 

In  1895  in  Buenos  Ayres,  4,553  criminal  cases  were  tried.  Of  those  tried 
on  criminal  charges  1,227  were  Italians,  628  Spaniai'ds,  1,453  Argentines, 
29  English.  Of  the  trials  75  were  for  murder.  There  were,  besides,  14,626 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  number  of  ]^risoners  in  the  national  penitentiary 
at  the  end  of  1896  was  343  (145  Ai^gentine  citizens  and  198  foreigners). 


Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Republic  are  stated  as  follows  :> 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

• 

Dollars  Gold 

Dollars  Paper 

Dollars  Gold 

Dollars  Paper 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,844,962 
81,864.096 
28,255,719 
29,805,651 
32,052,951 

108,757,026 
21,746,790 
21,142,921 
28,958,460 
29,468,174 

24,289,850 
18,698,911 
19,950,193 
24,165,239 
46,891,221 

48,161,258 
62,411,884 
72,015,214 
83,933,886 
92,122,343 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  1897  was  19,957,402  dollars  gold,  and 
83,335,168  dollais  paper.  For  1898  the  Government  estimates  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  i — 


Beveniie 

Dollars  Gold 

29,152,554 

1,921,921 

253,383 

721,646 

Revenue 

Dollars  Paper 

Import  and  export 

duties 
Port  dues    . 

Stamps    . 
Interest 

Railways  and  works 

I<and  taxes  . 

Licenses 

Stamps 

Post  Office 

Internal  taxes 

Various 

6,670,000 
1,800,000 
1.700,000 
6,500,000 
3,940,000 
16,141,000 
4,796,000 

Total 

1 

82,049.454 

Total  . 

40,646,009 
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Expenditure 

DoUan  Gold 

Dollars  Papur 

Interior  and  Congress      . 

_^ 

21,710,098 

Foreign  afiairs 

818,040 

692,648 

Finance  . 

— 

6.709,988 

Debt       . 

17,619.862 

6,662,422 

Pending  Debts 

— 

8,824.677 

Justice,  Instraction 

— 

18.062,741 

War       .        .        . 

— 

16,681.004 

NavY      .        .        . 
Pubfic  Works. 

— 

10,626,819 

2,025,000 

8,600,000 

ToUl 

1        19,967,402 

92,159.745 

At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  National  Debt  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
stood  as  follows : — 

£ 

External  Debt 68,880.293 

Internal  Debt,  gold  .  91,861,000  dollars  ==  18,226,889 

„        „         paper         .        .      82,374,994      „       =     6,028,998 


Total 


86,635,680 


Each  province  and  municipality  has,  besides,  its  own  budget,  the  total 
national  and  proyincial  expenaiture  amounting  to  about  8Z.  per  head.  For 
1896  the  revenue* of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  13,502,680,  and  ex- 
[lenditnre  8,844,190  dollars  currency.  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  14 
provinces  for  1894  was  80,812,619  dollars.  In  1895  the  Provincial  debts, 
including  arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to  137,261,866  dollars  gold,  or 
84, 589, 900Z.    The  Municipal  debts  amount  to  24, 696, 422  dollars  gold. 

In  1896  a  Bill  was  approved  for  the  unification  of  the  liational  and 
Provincial  foreign  debts.  A  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  railway  guarantees 
was  also  approved,  and  only  one  company  is  now  left  to  arrange  the 
question,  au  the  others  having  agreed  to  the  terms  and  accepted  the  bonds 
created  in  lieu  of  all  further  claim. 


Defence. 

The  army  comprises  94  superior  officers  and  861  subaltern  officers,  while 
the  rank  and  file  numbers  12,073  men.  The  total  effective  army,  according 
to  a  statement  presented  to  Congress  in  1897,  should  be  29,513  officers  and 
men.  The  number  of  men  in  the  national  guard  is  put  at  480.000,  the 
minority  of  whom  now  receive  military  training,  those  20  years  of  age  being 
mobilised  every  year  and  ffiven  two  months  drill  in  camp.  The  other  guards 
are  drilled  every  Sunday  during  two  months. 

There  is  a  military  school,  with  126  cadets,  and  a  school  for  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  naval  school  has  60  cadets,  and  the  school  of 
gunners  80. 

The  Argentine  Navy  is  the  third  in  importance  of  those  maintained  by  the 
South  American  States.  It  consists  of  the  old  monitors  El  Plata  and  Los 
Andes ;  2  first-class  cruisers,  the  San  Martin  and  the  Garibaldi,  pnTchnaed 
from  Italy ;  8  armoured  cnusers ;  8  second-class  cruisers,  26  de  Mayo,  9  ds 
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Julio,  and  Bticvos  Aires  ;  11  smaller  cruisers,  gun  boats,  '&c.,  and  12  first-cla&s 
and  10  third-class  torpedo-boats. 

The  armoured  cruiser  AlmiranU  Brown  was  built  at  Poplar  in  1880, 
is  of  4,200  tons  displacement,  5,880  horse-power,  with  14  knots  nominal  speed, 
and  is  protected  by  9-inch  steel-faced  armour.     In  her  central  battery  she 
carries  6   12-ton    breech-loading  Armstrong  guns,   and  has  2  other  guns 
of  the  same  calibre  mounted  at  the  bow  and  stem  respectively.'     In  July, 
1892,  there  was  launched  at  Elswick  the  cruiser  Nucvede  Julio,  8,675  tons 
displacement,  14,500  indicated  horse-power,  and  nominal  speed  22*5  knots. 
With  naturai  draught  (13,000  horse-i>owcr)  this  vessel  obtained  the  high  speed 
of  21  -9  knots.     She  carries  4  6-in.  and  8  4  'T-in.  Q.  F.  pins,  arid  24  Hotchkiss  8 
T.  and  1  pr.  guns.  The  steel  cruiser-rams  Libertad  khS Independenda,  launched 
y  Messrs.  Laird  Bros,  at  Birkenhead,  respectively  in  1890  and  1891,  are  very 
remarkable  vessels.     They  have  a  small  displacement  (2,600  tons),  but  are 
powerfully  armed,  well  protected,  and  handy  ships.     They  carry  2  9|-in. 
knipp   guns  en   barbette,   and   have   a   secondary  armament  of  4    4  7 -in. 
Armstrong  quick-firers,  2  sponsoned  out  on  each  broadside,  and  8  smaller 
pieces.      These  were    the    farst   vessels   to  be   provided  with    heavy    guns 
mounted  for  high-angle  (40**)  fire.      The  side  and  barbette  protection    is 
8-in.  compound  armouring.     The  torpedo-gunboat  J2o9a^  was  lost  at  sea, 
but  Messrs.  Laird  have  launched  a  more  powerful  substitute  in  the  Pairia 
(1,183  tons),  which  has  steamed  20*6  knots  with  forced  drau|;rht   She  carries 
a  powerful  armament  of  2  4'7-in.,  4  3-pr.,  and  2  3-pr.  quick-firers.     The 
Biieiwa  Aires,  the  new  second -claas  cruiser  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  is 
one  of  the  fastest  sea-going  vessels  afloat,  with  the  exception  of  torpedo-boats 
and  destroyers.     The  mean  speed  during  a  six  hours'  trial  at  natural  draught 
was  23 '202  knots.      Her  waterline   length    is  396  feet,  and  her  extreme 
breadth    47  feet  2  inches.      The  displacement  is  4,600  ton8»  and  the  in- 
dicated horse-power  14,000.     She  is  armed  with  2 8-in.,  4  6-in.  and  6  4'7-in. 
Q.F.  guns,  and  16  8-pr.  and  8  1-pr.  guns.     The  protective  deck  is  IJ  in.  on 
the  flat,  3  in.  on  the  slope,  and  5  m.  over  the  macninery  space. 

The  Garibaldi  and  Han  Martin,  armoured  cniisers  of  6,600  tons,and  of  a 
very  powerful  character,  with  powerful  armament  and  high  speed,  have  been 
bougnt  from  an  Italian  builder,  through  the  sanction  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, for  which  they  were  built.  Messrs.  Yarrow  have  built  four  protected 
ilestroyers,  the  Santa  Fi,  QoriiiiieSy  Missonies,  and  £ntrc  Rios,  whicn  have  a 
contract  speed  of  26  knots,  greatly  exceeded  at  the  trials. 


Prodaotion  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1895,  in  the  14  provinces  and  9 
national  territories,  was  15,000,000  acres,  or  about  6*2  per  cent  of  ^e  total 
area  available  for  cultivation,  which  is  put  at  240,000,000  acres. 

In  1895  the  area  under  vines  was  71,185  acres.  The  production  of  wine 
in  1895  was  42,267,200  gallons ;  of  raisins,  10,682  tons  ;  of  alcohol,  478,800 
gallons.  About  82,000  acres  are  under  sugar  cane,  and  there  are  48  sugar 
works  in  operation.      The  sugar  crop  (1897)  was  estimated  at  110,000  tons. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are:  wheat,  5,600,000  acres  yielding 
1,500,000  tons  (1897);  maize,  flax,  400,000  tons  (1897).  In  1895  there 
were  in  the  Republic  21,702,000  cattle,  74,380,000  sheep,  4,447,000  horses, 
and  3,885,000  goats  and  otlier  animals.  In  1896  there  were  slaughtered 
367,230  head  of  cattle.  In  the  saladeros  of  Argentina,  Uruffuay 
and    Rio    Grande    do   Sul,    there    were  1,954,800    cattle  /i^u^tered    ia 
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1895  ;  in  1896,  1,204,288.  According  to  the  census  report  for  1895,  the 
number  of  indostrial  establishments  in  the  Republic  is  :  flour  mills,  532  ; 
wine  Victories,  852 ;  distilleries,  108  ;  breweries,  44 ;  sugar  plantations, 
2,749  ;  sugar  mills,  48  ;  vineyards,  6,514.  In  the  provinces  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Bios  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  818,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association.  On  this 
land  14  Jewish  colonies,  with  a  population  of  7,097,  have  been  settled  ;  11  of 
the  colonies  are  in  Entre  Bios.  In  the  Chubut  valley  in  eastern  Patagonia 
there  is  an  a^cultural  colony  with  a  population  of  3,800,  of  whom  1,142  are 
Welsh-roeaking  British  subjects,  with  2  Church  of  England  clergymen,  1 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  7  Welsh  ministers.  The  wheat  exported  by  the 
colony  in  1895  amounted  to  5,572  tons. 

Coal  (li^te)  is  found  in  several  provinces,  but  not  worked  satisfactorily. 
Petroleum  is  worked  in  Mendoza.* 


Gommeroe. 

The  followlDg  table  shows  the  official  values  in  thousands  of 
pesos  gold  of  the  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of  coin  and 
bullion)  for  five  years,  including  re-exports : — 


Imports 
Exports 


1892 

91,481 
113,370 


1893 


96,224 
94,090 


1894 


92,724 
101,249 


1896 


94,856 
118,937 


1896 


112,058 
115,671 


Of  the  total  imports  in  1896  the  value  of  96,482,518  dollars 
(86-1  per  cent.),  and  of  the  exports  62,403,774  dollars  (54  per 
cent.),  passed  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  been  as 
follows: — 


Years 

Import 

Total 

Export 

Total 

Gold 

BUver 

Gold 

Silver 
125,866 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1885 
1896 

ilill 

1  1 1 1  I 

6,620,348 
4,688,658 
8,188,395 
4,728,833 
6,063,345 

140,677 

1,979,711 
815,586 
266,548 
118,275 

2,178,891 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
with  their  value,  for  two  years :' —  ^         j 
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Imports 

1895 

1896 

Exports 

1895 

1896 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Toztiles  and  apparel 

87,304,411 

38,413.839 

Animals  A  their 

Food  substances    . 

11,548,370 

14,172,747 

produce 

74,629,876 

70,584,040 

Beyerages 

8.798,254 

8,542,844  i 

Agricultural 

Iron  A  inannf. 

9,800,665 

^              ; 

produce 

89,100,000 

86,968,480 

Railway  A  otherma- 
terial .       .       . 

}  17,758,662 

Manufactured 

1,922,179 

/ 

produce 

2,848,012 

6,169,105 

Wood  &  manuf.     . 

8,812,243 

6,948,480  1 

Forest  produce 
Minolta    „      . 

2,161,414 

1,268,663 

Paper  A  manuf.     . 
Metals,  varions     . 

2,286,949 

2,952.248  1 

838,982 

352,840 

1,430,009 

2,332,548 

Various    „ 

358,554 

382,836 

Coal,  coke,  oil,  Ac. 
Pottery,  glass,  Ac. 
Chemicals      . 

6,806,834 
2,266,423 

^    8,569,481  ' 

4,880,067 

2,686,817  , 

. 

Various  . 

2,168,574 

9,685,886 

Total     .       . 

04,855,732 

112,058,002  !,        TotAl . 

118,936,838 

115,670,964 

Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following : — 


- 

Wool            Sheep  Skins 

Wheat 

Maize 

Meat 

'  1894     . 
'  1895     . 
1  1896    . 

Tons 
161,908 
201,353 
187,619 

Tons 
36,756 
33,664 
36,919 

Tons 
1,608,000 
1,010,269 
532,001 

Tons 

54,876 

772,318 

1,570,517 

Tons 
80,000 
99,757 
91,654 

The  foreign  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  mainly  with 
the  following  countnes,  to  the  following  values  in  gold  dollars : — 


Countiies 

Imports  tsom              1                  Bxports  to 

1896 

1896 

1895 

1896 

Great  Britain      . 
Fi-ance 
Germany    . 
Belgium     . 
United  States     . 
Italy . 
Brazil 

Pesos 
39,524,270 

9,116,870 
11,162,549 

7,441,356 

6,686,999 
10,368,129 

4,095,665 

44,72M66 
12,028,514 
13,895,065 

8,453,200 
11,210,475 
11,394,910 

5,152,621 

Pesos 

14,694,783 

20,357,169 

18,323,324 

15,417,711 

8,947,165 

3,518,087 

8,096,105 

Pesos 

14,388,761 

23,654,976 

13,332,786 

12,062,348 

1,401,362 

3,897,059 

9,841,460 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Hepublic 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  years,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returnsi  was : —  ^         j 
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_ 

1892 

1893         1         1894          1         1895 

1895 

Imports  intoU.K. 
from  Argentina 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Ar- 
gentina . 

4,540,358 
5,651,605 

4,836,682 
6,536,754 

6,168,624 
4,514,563 

9,084,497 
5,349,091 

8,974,164 
6,620,993 

The  staple  Argentine  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows  : — 
Tallow  and  stcanne,  117,608Z  in  1895;  140,589^.  in  1896  ;  fresh  mutton, 
1,000,050Z.  in  1895;  1,071,891^.  in  1896;  skins,  mainly  sheep,  149,187?. 
in  1895;  102,034?.  in  1896  ;  bones,  62,440?.  in  1895  ;  48,621/.  in  1896; 
hides,  100,625?.  in  1895 ;  66,498?.  in  1896 ;  wool,  833,013?.  in  1895 ; 
216,678?.  in  1896;  wheat,  1,277,344?.  in  1892;  2,432,674?.  in  1893; 
3,400,954?.  in  1894;  3,142,378?.  in  1895  ;  1,440,320?.  in  1896;  other  sorts 
of  grain,  1,127,912?.  in  1892;  69,950?.  in  1893;  77,817?.  in  1894; 
1,562,597?.  in  1895;  2,796,372?.  in  1896  ;  cattle,  923,625?.  in  1896  ;  sheep, 
501,7127.  in  1896  ;  linseed,  1,167,925?.  in  1896.  The  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  the  Argentine  Republic  consist  chiefly  of  cottons,  1,912,864?.  ;  jute 
manufactures,  403,717?.  ;  woollens,  619,871?.  ;  iron,  1,124,823?.  ;  and  ma- 
chinery, 303,804?.  ;  anns  and  ammunition,  157,428?.  ;  railway  carriages, 
146,008?.  ;  coal,  497,248?.  in  1896. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  vessels  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in 
throe  years  were  : — 


Year 

Stearacn 

Bailing  Veasola 

ToUl 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1894 
1895 
1896 

7,103 
6,496 
7,791 

5,605,440 
5,461,468 
6,831,879 

4,520 
3,382 
4,089 

1,082,531 
785.638 
783,688 

11,623 

9,878 

11,830 

6,687,971 
6,247,101 
7,116,467 

In  1895,  of  the  vessels  entered  from  abroad,  1,211  of  1,634,504  tons 
were  British.  In  1894  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  Republic  comprised  76 
steamers  of  21,613  tons  net,  126  sailing  vessels  of  28,241  tons  net. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1896  was  8,998  miles,  which 
connect  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic  with  the  capital.  In  1896 
the  '.capital  was  510,643,296  dollars  gold ;  gross  receipts  31,238,326 
dollars  gold,  and  expenses  15,934,466  dollars  gold.  Of  the  capital  invested, 
66,331,068    dollars    corresponded   to   lines   the   property  (^3 ^[nation 
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113|  31 1,995  dollars  gold  to  guaranteed  lines,  257,141,178  dollars  gold  to 
pnrate  lines,  and  83,859,062  dollars  gold  to  provincial  lines.  The  Trans- 
Andine  line  from  Mendoza  to  Santa  Rosa  has  a  length  of  158  miles.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1894  was 
483,508,766  dollars.     There  were  in  1891  173  miles  of  tramway. 

In  1896  there  were  in  the  Republic  25,345  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
with  59,060  miles  of  wire.  The  national  lines  had  a  length  of  11,023 
miles  with  23,572  miles  of  wire ;  the  railway  telegraph  lines,  7,070  miles 
with  18,717  miles  of  wire  ;  the  telegraph  companies'  lines,  4,428  miles  with 
7,462  miles  of  wire  ;  and  other  undertakings,  2,824  miles  of  line  with  9,309 
miles  of  wire.  Themimber  of  telegraphic  despatches  (1896)  was  4,953,887. 
There  were  1,237  offices. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1896  carried  177,183,190  letters  and 
packets,  of  which  19,871,664  were  international.  There  are  1,460  offices 
(post  and  telegraph).  The  receipts  in  1895  from  the  \wsta\  and  telegraph 
service  were  30,069,799  pesos,  ana  the  expenditure  27,169,020  pesos. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

By  law  of  October  16,  1891,  the  old  National  Bank  was  placed  in  liquida- 
tion, and  a  new  bank,  called  'Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,'  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  million  dollars  was  opened  on  December  1,  1891.  There  are  14  State 
banks  (exclusive  of  the  old  National  Bank)  and  many  private  banks. 

The  paper  currency  in  August,  1897,  amounted  te  285,115,964  pesos.  Of 
this  amount,  75,488,642  pesos  had  been  issued  by  the  nation  and  the 
Treasury  ;  193,218,285  pesos  by  various  banks  (including  120,103,907  pesos 
by  the  National  Bank)  ;  and  16,409,137,  pesos  by  guaranteed  banks. 

In  1878  the  Provincial  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  founded  the 
Municipal  loan  and  savings  bank,  which  in  1888  became  the  property  of  the 
Municipality.     Ite  capital  is  300, 000  dollars. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasores. 

The  silver  Peso  fuerUf  or  dollar  of  100  eenUsimos  is  of  the  value  of  4s.  at 
par. 

The  5 -dollar  gold  piece  weighs  8 '0645  grammes  '900  fine  and  therefore 
conteins  7  '25805  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  (like  the  French  5 -franc  piece)  weighs  25  grammes  '900 
fine  and  thus  conteins  22 '5  mmmes  of  fine  silver. 

Professedly  the  stendard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money  in  circulation  is 
chiefly  inconvertible  paper  currency. 

The  Quintal =  101  '40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Arroba =     25'85    „  „ 

„     Fanega =      ^i  imperial  bushel. 

Since  January  1,  1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compulsory. 
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Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  the  Arokntink  Republio  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy   Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary. — Don    Luis    L. 

Domlnguez.     Accredited  May  8,  1886. 

Secretary. — Florencio  L.  Domin^ez. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingham] 
Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.G.),  Hull, 
Leeds,  Leith,  London  (C.6.),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport, 
Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Envoy  and  Minister.— Kon,  W.  A.  C.  Barrington.  Appointed  Febniaiy 
1896. 

.SVcrctory.— Edward  Thornton. 

Consul. — Ronald  Bridgett. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blanca,  Concordia,  Cor- 
doba, La  Plata,  Parana,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  the 
Argentine  Sepublic. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Poiisessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Anuario  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistlca.    2  vols.    Buenos  Aires. 

Boletin  mensual  de  estadistica  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires. 

Ccnso  de  la  provinda  de  Santa  VL    1887. 

Censo  municipal  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires.    2  v.    1887. 

Census  Committee.    Preliminary  Reports  for  Census  of  1805.    Buenos  Aires.    189C. 

Datos  trimestrales  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Republics  Argentina.    Buouos  Aires. 

Estadistica  general  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Repi^Uica  Ai^ntina.    Annual.    Buenos 
Aires. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Handbook  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bulletin  No.  67  of  the  Bureau  of  the   American 
Republics.    Washington,  1892. 

Higiene  Publica,  Anales  de.    Monthly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Inrorme  presentado  &  la  Oflcina  de  Estadistica  de  Buenos  Aires.  Annual.  Buenos  Aires. 

Informes  del  Deiegado  Argentina.    2  vols.    Paris,  1890. 

Informs  sobre  el  estado  de  U  educacion  comun,  durante  el  Afio  de  1891.  By  Dr.  Bei^amin 
Zorrilla.    Buenos  Aires,  1898. 

Informs  sobre  deuda  ptiblica,  bancos,  Ac,  por  P.  Agote.    Afio  vii.    Buenos  Aires,  1896. 

Instituto  Geographico  Aiventino,  Boletin  del.    Buenos  Aires. 

L' Agriculture  TBlevage,  rlndtistrie,  et  le  Commerce  dans  la  Province  de  Buenos  Aires 
in  1896.    Buenos  Aires,  1897. 

La  Republica  Argentina  en  la  Ezposicion  Universal  de  Paris,  1889. 

Ligeros  apnntes  sobre  el  clima  de  la  Reptiblica  Argentina,  por  el  Director  dc  la  oflcina 
meteorol6gica  Gualterio  G.  Davis.    Buenos  Aires,  1889. 

Los  presupuestos,  los  recursos  y  las  leves  de  ioipuestos  de  la  nacion,  las  1  i  provincias 
y  las  prindpalea  munidpalidades.    Afio  de  1894.    Buenos  Aires,  1896. 

Map  of  the  Argentine  Republic.    With  a  short  description  of  the  country.    Published  by 
the  Argentine  Government  Information  Office. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  de  la  Republica  AiigenUna,  presentada  al  Congreso 
iiaeional  de  1896.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1896. 

Memoria  presentada  por  el  Ministro  de  Estado  en  el  departamento  dc  Hacienda  al  Congreso 
iiadonal  dc  1896.    4.    Buenos  Aires,  1896.  /^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  opening  the  Session  of  the  Axsentine 
Congress,  May,  1896.    Buenos  Ayres,  1800. 

B^gistro  estsdistlco  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.    FoL    Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Ahert  (G.E.),  Anentine,  Patagonian  and  Chilian  Sketches.    8.    London,  1808. 

Auriffnae  (Romaln  d').  Am6riqae  du  Sud.  Trois  ans  ches  lea  Argentins.  4.  Paris, 
1890. 

Bate$  (H.  W.),  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Child  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Republics.    London,  1801. 

Crawford  (A.),  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.    London,  1884. 

JHareaux  (Bmile),  Buenos  Aires,  la  Parapa  et  la  Patagonie.    Paris,  1878. 

Dodds  (J.),  Reconis  of  the  Scottish  Settlers  on  the  River  Plate.     Buenos  Ayres,  1897. 

DomingtuM  (L.  L.),  Historia  Argentina.    4th  edit.    Buenos  Ayres,  1870. 

Oibton  (H.),  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Sheep-Breeding  Industry  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.    London,  1898. 

Ooodwin  (W.),  Wheat  Growing  in  the  Argentine  Republic.    Liverpool,  180S. 

Hud9on  (W.  H.),  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia.    London. 

KotUg  (A.),  A  txnves  de  la  Republica  Argentina.    Santiago,  1890. 

MartintM  (Alberto  B.),  El  Presupuesto  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitri  (Bartolomd),  Historia  de  San  Marun.    4  voki.    8.    Paris  and  Buenos  Aires,  1890. 

Mitri  (B.),  The  Emancipation  of  South  America.  A  Condensed  Translation,  by  W. 
Pilling,  of  The  History  of  San  Martin.    London,  1893. 

Muthall  (M.  O.  and  E.  T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    London,  1808. 

MulhaU  (Mrs.  M.  G.),  Between  the  Amason  and  the  Andes.    London,  1884. 

Pom  (Ez.  N.),  and  Mendon^  (Manuel),  Compte-Bendn  de  I'Ezposition  continentale  de  la 
Rt^publique  Argentine.    Buenos  Ayres,  1882. 

Pom  SoMan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Geografla  Argentina.    Buenos  Avres,  1885. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  (Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1805» 
London,  1897. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Weekly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Rumbold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1888. 
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(Okstbbbeichisoh-Ungarischk  Mokabohik.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Franz  Josef  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary ; 
born  August  18,  1830 ;  the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  second 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  I.  of  Austria,  and  of  Archduchess 
Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaria.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria 
after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  crown  by  his  father,  December  2,  1848  ;  crowned  King 
of  Hungary,  and  took  the  oath  on  the  Hungarian   Constitution, 

June  8,  1867.      Married  April  24,  1854,  to  Empress  Elisabeth, 

born  December  24,  1837,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of 

Bavaria. 

Heir 'Presumptive, — Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  son  of  the 

late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig  and  Princess  Annunciata,  daughter 

of  the  late  King  Ferdinando  II.  of  Naples. 

Children  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Archduchess  Gisela,  bom  June  12,  1856 ;  married  April 
20,  1873,  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Luitpold  of 
Bavaria,  bom  February  9,  1846. 

II.  Archduchess  i/orta  Valeria,  bom  April  22, 1868 ;  married, 
July  31,  1890,  to  Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria-Tuscany. 

Grandchild  qf  the  Emperor, 

Archduchess  Elisabeth,  bom  September  2,  1883,  only  child  of 
the  late  Archduke  Rudolf,  Crown  Prince,  and  Princess  Stephanie, 
second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium. 

Brother  of  the  Emperor. 

Archduke  Ludung  Victor,  field-marshal-lieutenant  in  the 
imperial  army;  born  May  15, 1842. 

Children  qf  the  Emperor's  late  Brother,  the  Archduke 
Earl  Ludwig, 

I.  Franz  Ferdinand,  bom  December  18, 1863.  11.  Otto,  bora 
April  21,  1865;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Princess  Maria 
Josepha,  bom  May  31,  1867,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Georg 
of  Saxony;  o&pring, Karl,  bom  August  17, 1887;  Maximilian, 
bom  April  13,  1895.  III.  Ferdinand  Karl  Ludwig,  born 
Pecember  27,  1868.     XV,  Margaret,  bom  May  13,^1870:  mar- 
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ried  January  24,  1893,  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Wiirthemberg. 
V.  Maria,  bom  July  31,  1876;  installed  abbess  at  Prague, 
October  19,  1895.    VI.  EHsabeth,  born  July  7,  1878. 

The  imperial  fisimily  of  Austria  descend  from  Budolf  yon  Habsburg,  a 
German  count,  bom  1218,  who  was  elected  King  of  Germany  in  1273.  The 
male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  Kan  VI.,  whose  only  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1736)  to  Duke  Franz  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany, 
afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  who 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of  Habsbun^-Lorraine.  Maria 
Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  her  son  Josenh  IL,  who,  dying  in 
1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  at  wnose  death,  in  1792,  his 
son  Fi-anz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who  reigned  till  1835,  and,  having  been 
married  four  times,  left  a  large  family,  l£e  members  of  which  and  their 
descendants  form  the  present  Imperial  House.  Franz  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  or  '  Kaiser,'  of  Austria,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  for  more 
than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsbuig  family.  The  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  August  1,  1804.  Franz  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L  (Y.  as  King  of  Hungary),  on  whose 
abdication,  Dec.  2,  1848,  the  crown  feU  to  his  nephew,  the  present  Emperor- 
King  Franz  Josef  I. 

The  present  Emperor- King  has  a  civil  list  of  9,300,000  florins  :  one  moiety 
of  this  sum,  4,650,000  florins,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Hungary,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  first  centuries  not  complete)  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kinfs  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  frt)m  the  date  of  the 
feoffment  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Budolf  II.  with  the  Dudby 
of  Austria  by  his  feither.  Emperor  of  Germany,  Budolf  of  Habsbuig,  founder 
of  the  dynasty : — 

House  of  Eahshurg, 


Albert  1 1282 

•Budolf  II 1282 

♦Budolf  III 1298 

Friedrich  (IIL  of  Germany) .     1807 

•Leopold  1 1314 

♦Albert  II 1814 

•Budolf  IV 1358 

♦Albert  III 1865 

♦Albert  IV 1895 

Albert  V.  (Albert  II.  of  Ger- 
many, King  of  Hungary  and 
of  Bohemia) 
♦Ladislaus  (King  of  Hungary 

and  of  Bohemia) 
Friedrich  V.  (Friedrich  IV. 

of  Germany)     . 
Maximilian  I.       .        .         . 
Karl  I.  (Karl  V.  of  Germany) 
Ferdinand  I.        .        .        . 


1404 

1439 

1457 
1493 
1519 
1520 


Maximilian  II.     .  .  1564 

Budolf  V.  (Budolf  II.  of  Ger- 

many)       ....  1576 

Matthias      ....  1611 

Ferdinand  II.        .  .  1619 

Ferdinand  in.     .        .        .  1637 

Leopold  1 1657 

Joseph  1 1705 

Karl  n.  (VL  of  Germany)    .  1711 

♦Maria  Theresa      .        .        .  1740 

Mouse  of  ffabsburg-Lorraiite, 

Joseph  II 1780 

Leopold  II 1790 

Franz  I.  (Franz  II.  of  Ger- 
many)      ....  1792 
♦Ferdinand  I.        ,        .        .  1885 
♦Franz  Josef  L                       .  1848 


All  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  throne  of  tlw 
Holy  Boman  Empire. 
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Constitntion  and  Ooyernment. 

WHOLE  MONARCHY. 

Since  1867  the  provinceB  of  the  monarchy  have  been  united  as 
two  States,  politically,  under  the  same  dynasty,  and  having  cer- 
tain interests  defined  as  common ;  but  otherwise  each  has  its  own 
constitution,  which  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  are : — 
(1)  Foreign  affairs;  (2)  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  ex- 
cluding legislation  concerning  the  army ;  (3)  Finance.  Certain 
other  affairs  are  treated  on  similar  principles  :  (1)  Commercial 
affairs;  (2)  indirect  taxation;  (3)  the  coinage;  (4)  railways 
which  concern  the  interests  of  both ;  (5)  defence. 

Transylvania  has  entered  into  legislative  and  administrative 
union  with  Hungary.  Croatia-Slavonia  possesses  an  autonomy 
as  regards  the  internal  administration  of  religion,  instruction, 
justice  and  police. 

The  common  head  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  the 
Emperor  (Kaiser)  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  The  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  Habsburg-Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by 
right  of  primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on 
failure  of  males)  to  females.  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  He  is  styled  '  His  Imperial  and 
Boyal  Apostolic  Majesty,'  having  a  threefold  title,  *  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  <bc.,  and  King  of  Hungary.' 

The  monarch  exercises  his  legislative  authority  only  with  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  representative  bodies,  i.e.  the 
Beichsrath,  Beichstag,  and  the  provincial  Parliaments  (Land- 
tage).  Legislation  in  affairs  common  to  the  Beichsrath  and 
Beichstag  is  accomplished  by  means  of  Delegations  (Delegationen). 
Of  these  there  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members,  of  whom 
20  are  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the  Austrian  Herren- 
haus  and  the  Hungarian  Magnatentaf el),  and  40  from  each  of  the 
Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeordnetenhaus  and  the  Hun- 
garian Bepraesentantentafel).  The  members  are  appointed  for 
one  year.  The  Delegations  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
Emperor,  alternately  at  Yienna  and  Budapest.  Their  decisions 
are  communicated  reciprocally  in  writing ;  and  if,  after  three  such 
interchanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  the  120  delegates  meet 
together,  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter  by  vote. 
The  common  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  and 
Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  them.   Subject  to  the  Delegations 
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are  the  three  executive  departments  for  common  affairs.     These 
are: — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  Honse  for  the 
Whole  Monarchy. — Count  Agenor  Maria  Adam  Ooluckowski,  Privy  Councillor ; 
born  March  25,  1849. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. — General  Edmund 
Edl,  V.  KriegJuimmer,  General  of  the  Cavalry,  Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of 
War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  Whole  Monarchy. — Benjamin  de  Kdllay, 
Privy  Councillor,  bom  December  22,  1839.  Appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
for  the  Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

The  above  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official 
functions  to  the  Delegations. 


AUSTRIA  PROPER, 
I.  Centbal  Government. 

The  political  representation  is  twofold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  provinces 
(Reichsrath) ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (lindtage). 

The  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  the  Monarchy, 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus) 
is  formed,  1st,  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age,  21  in 
number  in  1895  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles — 67  in  the  present  Reichsrath 
— possessing  large  landed  property,  in  whose  families  by  nomination  of  the  Em- 
peror the  dignity  is  hereditary;  3ni,  of  cardinals,  two  in  number,  the  archbishops, 
eight  in  number,  and  bishops,  seven  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  in- 
herent to  their  episcopal  seat ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who 
have  rendered  signal  services  to  Church  or  State — 120  in  1896.  The  Lower 
House  (Abgeordnetenhaus)  up  to  1896  consisted  of  353  members,  elected, 
partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  bv  the  vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  24 
years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small  property  or  particular  individual 
qualification ;  of  these,  85  representing  the  landed  proprietors,  118  the 
towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  129  the  rural  districts. 
The  constituencies  were  divided  into  four  classes :  first,  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  peasantry  and  small  landholders  are  the  electors  ,*  they  choose  a 
voter  for  every  500  inhabitants,  these  voters  electing  the  representatives  ; 
secondly,  the  towns  ;  thirdly,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns ;  and  fourthly,  the  large  landed  proprietors,  payers  of  from 
50  to  250  florins  taxes,  according  to  tne  provinces  in  which  their  estates  are 
situated.  In  this  last  class  females  in  possession  of  their  own  property  are 
entitled  to  vote.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the  franchise  was  extended  to 
all  male  persons  in  towns  and  rural  districts  paying  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  5  florins  per  annum  ;  but  there  are  voters  who  pay  less  taxes 
and  some  who  pay  none  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  must  have  a  particular 
individual  qualification.  Further,  by  the  law  of  June  14,  1896,  72  members 
are  cliosen  by  the  whole  body  of  electora,  that  is,  all  male  citizens  over  24 
years  of  age  not  disqualified  by  any  special  cause.  The  total  number  of 
members  is  thus  increased  to  425,  distributed  as  follows  :  Lower  Austria  46, 
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or  1  for  every  61,519  inhabitants ;  Upi>er  Austria  20,  or  1  for  40,242  ; 
Salzburg  6,  or  1  for  29,694 ;  Styria  27,  or  1  for  48,749 ;  Carinthia  10,  or  1 
for  36,468  ;  Carniola  11,  or  1  for  45,815  ;  Trieste  5,  or  1  for  32,290 ;  Gtirz 
and  Gradisca  5,  or  1  for  44,542  ;  Istria  5,  or  1  for  64,692  ;  Tyrol  21,  or  1  for 
38,557  ;  Vorarlberg  4,  or  1  for  30,191  ;  Bohemia  110,  or  1  for  54,441  ; 
Moravia  43,  or  1  for  54,  364  ;  Silesia  12,  or  1  for  52,625  ;  Galicia  78,  or  1  for 
89.188  ;  Bakowina  11,  or  1  for  62,239  ;  Dalmatia  11,  or  1  for  50,474  ;  Total 
425,  or  1  for  58,094.  The  duration  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Keichsrath  is 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  Memlicrs  of  the  Lower  House  receive  10  florins 
{16s,  8d.)  for  each  day's  attendance,  with  an  indemnity  for  travelling 
expenses.  In  case  of  dissolution  new  elections  must  take  place  within 
six  months.  The  Emperor  nominates  the  pi-esideut  and  vice-president 
of  the  Up[«r  House  of  the  Reiclisratli,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House 
are  elected  by  the  members.  It  is  incuml)ent  U{)on  the  head  of  the 
State  to  assemble  the  Reichsrath  annually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  diploma  of  Oct.  20,1860,  and  the  'Patent'  of  Feb.  26,  1861,  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  Reichsrath,  are  as  follows: — 1st,  Gouaent  to  all  laws 
relating  to  military  duty ;  2nd,  Co-operation  in  the  legislation  on  trade  and 
commerce,  customs,  banking,  posting,  telegraph,  and  railway  matters ;  3nl, 
ExamiruUion  of  the  estimates  of  the  income  and  exjienditure  of  the  State  ;  of 
the  bills  on  taxation,  public  loans,  and  conversion  of  the  funds ;  and  general 
control  of  the  public  debt.  At  ])resent  the  rights  of  the  Reichsrath  are  fixed 
by  the  law  of  Deceml)er  21,  1867.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed  by  the 
Reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  Chambers  is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  head  of  the  State.  The  members  of  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
House  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws  on  subjects  witnin  the  competence 
of  the  Reichsrath. 

The  Ministry  for  Austria  Proper,  as  constituted  March  7,  1898,  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Count  Thim-Eohemtein, 

2.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Count 
BylaTuU-Beydt, 

8.  Minister  of  Finance. — Hcrr  Kaizl. 
[4.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Baron  Kast. 

5.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy. — Dr.  von  BdrcnrciUicr. 

6.  Minister  of  National  Defence  (Landesvertheidigung). — Field-marshal 
Count  Zeno  von  Welsersheimb. 

7.  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  Edlcr  von  iZw&cr. 

8.  Minister  for  Railways. —Dr.  Ritter  von  Wittck.  Without  Portfolio.— 
HeiT  JanderjevicB. 

The  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  acts  committed  in  the  dischai^^  of 
their  official  functions  was  established  by  a  bill  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Emperor  on  July  25,  1867. 
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II.  Provincial  Government. 

The  Proviucial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  matters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local  representative 
1)0(lie8,  and  the  regulation  of  affairs  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  charitable  institutions  and  public  works. 
In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  they  have  the  remilation  of  the  defence  of  the 
province,  and  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  local  militia  (Landeschiitzen) 
beyond  the  province.  Each  Provincial  Diet  consists  of  one  assembly,  com- 
posed (1)  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental 
Greek  Churches ;  (2)  the  rectors  of  Universities ;  (3)  the  representatives  of 
great  estates,  elected  by  all  landowners  paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  than 
50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates 
are  situated ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who 
possess  municipal  rights  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation  ;  (5)  the 
representatives  of  boards  of  commerce  or  trade  guilds,  chosen  by  the  respective 
members ;  (6)  representatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies 
called  *  Wahlmliuner, '  returned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small  amount  of 
direct  taxation. 

The  sti-cngth  of  the  seventeen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 

No.  of 
Membera 
.  68 
21 
.  242 
.  100 
.  31 
.  151 
.  81 
.       43 

The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years.  The  Diets 
arc  .summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  is  an  executive  body  composed  of  the  president  of 
the  Diet  and  other  members  elected. 


No.  of 

Members 

Lower  Austria 

.       78 

Tyrol . 

\]]>\yeT  Austria 

.       50 

Vorarlberg  . 

Salzburg 

.       26 

Bohemia     . 

Steiermark  (Styria) 

63 

Moravia 

Carinthia     . 

.       37 

Silesia 

Camiola 

.       37 

Galicia 

Trieste  and  district 

.       54 

Bukowina   . 

Gorz  and  Gradiska 

.       22 

Dalmatia     . 

Istria   . 

.       33 

III.  Local  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  committee  to 
adniiuistcr  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three 
(in  Galicia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  are  eligible  if  of  age.  In  the 
towns  with  si)ecial  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the  communal 
committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Styria  (Steiermark),  Bohemia,  and 
Galicia,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincial  Diets.  They 
deliberate  and  decide  on  all  affairs  affecting  the  interests  of  the  district 
(Bezirk).  They  consist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2)  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  markets,  (4) 
of  the  rural  communes  (Landgemeinden).  Members  are  elected  for  three  years, 
in  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the  Bezirksaasschuss) 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  district 
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HUNGARY. 
I»  Gbntbal  AMD  Fbovincial  Goybrnkent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Traneylvania, 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first  charter  or 
constitutional  code  is  the  'Bulla  Aurea'  of  King  Andrew  XI.,  granted  in 
1222,  which  defined  the  form  of  fforemment  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy. 
The  Hungarian  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  and  partially 
disregarded,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to 
be  forfeited  by  the  nation.  This  decree  was  repealed  in  1860  ;  and  the  present 
sovereign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungry. 

The  Hungarian  Reichstag  (Orszaggyiil^s)  has  le^^islative  authority  for  Hun- 
gary, and  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these  provinces 
in  common  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House  (Forendihaz) 
and  a  Lower  House  (K^pviselohaz). 

The  House  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  now  includes 
all  hereditary  ])eers  who  nay  3,000  fl.  a  vear  land  tax ;  41  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches ;  11  ecclesi- 
astical and  lav  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Confessions ;  84  life  peers 
appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  17  members  ex  officio,  being  State  dignitaries  and 
high  jud^ ;  3  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia  ;  and  lastly,  the  archdukes  who 
have  attained  their  msjority.  In  the  session  of  1895  the  number  of  arch- 
dukes was  19,  and  there  were  181  hereditary  peers  holding  the  property 
qualification. 

The  Lower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  male  citizens,  of  20 
years  of  age,  who  pay  a  smaU  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or  on  an 
income  varying  with  occupation  ;  but  in  all  cases  very  low.  Certain  large 
classes— professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others — are  entitled  to  vote  with- 
out other  qualifications.  The  number  of  the  electorate,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  was  821,241,  or  1  in  18  of  the  population.  New  elections  must  take 
place  every  five  years.  By  the  electoral  law  in  force  in  the  session  of  1895,  the 
House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  453  members,  of  whom  413  were  depu- 
ties of  Hungarian  towns  and  districts,  and  40  delegates  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  2,400  florins  (200^.)  a  year,  with  an 
allowance  of  800  florins  (66^  13s.)  for  house  rent,  and  they  travel  by  State 
and  other  railways  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Reichstag  is  summoned  annually  by  the  King  at  Budapest.  The 
language  of  the  &ichstag  is  Hungarian  ;  but  the  representatives  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  may  speak  their  own  language. 

The  executive  of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  responsible  ministry,  consisting 
(January  1895)  of  a  president  and  nine  departments,  namely : — 

The  Presidency  of  the  Council. — Baron  Desiderius  Bdnffy;  appointed 
January  15,  1895. 

1.  The  Jiinistryof  Finance.— Dr.  Ladislaus  de  Lukdcs ;  appointed  January 
15,  1895. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honved).— Baron  Geza  JP'^'irvdry  \ 
appointed  October  28,  1884. 

3.  The  Ministry  near  the  King's  person  {ad  kUus), — Baron  Desiderius 
Bdnffy  {ad  inierim). 

4.  The  Ministiy  of  the  Interior. — Desiderius  de  Perczeli  appointed 
January  15,  1895.  ^        \ 
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5.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship. — Dr.  Julius  dc 
Wlassics  ;  appointed  January  15,  1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Dr.  Alexander  Erd6ly ;  appointed  January 
15,  1895. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. — Baron  Ernest  de  Danid  ; 
appointed  January  15,  1895. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.— Dr.  Ignatius  de  Dardnyi ;  appointed 
November  2,  1896. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Enierich  de  Josipavich ;  ap- 
pointed August  23,  1889. 

The  Cioadan-Slayonian  Provincial  Diet,  meeting  annually  at  Agram 
(Landtag),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  21  town 
districts  and  69  rural  districts,and  of  members  (not  more  than  one-third)  with 
Virilstimmcn.  The  electors  must  have  a  low  property  qualification,  be  of 
certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax.  Members  with  ViriUtimmen  are 
certain  ecclesiastical  and  political  di^itaries,  and  the  members  of  certain  noble 
families  (Magnaten)  possessing  the  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination. 
They  must  i>ay  at  least  1,000  fl.  of  land  or  property  tax. 

IT.  Ix>CAL  Government. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  (Gemeinde), 
which  are  large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities  (Munizipien),  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a  higher  order. 
The  communal  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  inhabitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  half  of  persons 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  communes  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  towns  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
independent  municipalities.  Each  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  communes  ;  but  members  are  elected  for  ten  years. 
An  electors  for  the  Reichstag  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest  they  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  body  of 
the  municij^ality,  who  sit  and  vote  with  the  council  (Ausschuss). 

In  Ooatiaand  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly  (Komitats-Skuptschina) 
similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies.  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tion is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet  (Landtag).  The  municipalities  within  the 
county  (except  Agram  and  Essek)  send  delegates,  and  the  higher  county 
ofiicials  also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the  representative  body  is 
the  council,  elected  for  three  years ;  in  the  towns  for  four  years.  In  the 
former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  the  latter,  of  the 
municipal  council. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  Austrian  dominions — exclusive  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Austria-Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
formally  incorporated  with  it — have  an  area  of  622,310  square 
kilometres,  or  240,942  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
at  the  census  oi  December  31,  1890,  of  41,231,342,  or  171  per 
square  mile. 
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The  following  is  the  civil  population  of  Austria-Hungary  at  the  three  last 
censuses: — 


- 

Population 

Austria 
1869 
1880 
1890 

20,217.631 
21,981,821 

23,707,906 

Hungary  1 
1869 
1880 
1890 

16,417,827 
16,642,102 
17,349,398 

Abflolute  increase 


1,998,031 
1,764,290 
1,726,085 


1,648,814 

224,776 

1,707,196 


Tearly  increase 
percent. 


0-87 
0-76 
0-76 


0-91 
013 
109 


A  InduUinjE  Croatia  and  Slavoniiu 


The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  inhabitants  (civil 
and  militaiy),  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Monarchy,  after  the  returns  of 
the  censuses  of  December  31,  1880  and  1890  :~ 


Area: 

.  Population.  Doc  81, 1890 

Popula- 

En^h 
square 

Dec  31, 
1880 

tion  per 
sq.  mile. 

miles 

Mole 

Female 

Total 

1890 

Auatria  Prober  : 

Lower  Austria    . 

7,654 

2,380,621 

1,807,913 

1,353,886 

2,661,799 

847 

Upper  Austria  . 
Salsborg     .        .        . 

,  4,031 

769,620 

388,762 

397,069 

786,831 

169 

2,767 

163,670 

85,948 

87,662 

173,610 

62 

Styria.       .       .       . 

8,670 

1,213,597 

685,967 

646,741 

1,282,708 

148 

Carinthia    . 

4,006 

348,730 

176,473 

184,636 

861,008 

91 

Camiola     . 

3,856 

481,243 

238,011 

260,947 

498,968 

129 

Ooastland  . 

8,084 

647.934 

351,844 

343,640 

096,884 

228 

Tyrol  and  VonribeTg 

11,324 

912,549 

464,709 

474,000 

928.769 

82 

Pohft'nia     . 

20.060 

5,660,819 

2,821,989 

3,021,106 

6,843,094 

291 

Moravia     . 

8,583 

2,153,407 

1,087,340 

1,189,530 

2,276,870 

264 

Silesia 

1,987 

565,475 

288,908 

816,741 

606,649 

305 

GaJieia       .       .       . 

80.307 

6,958,907 

3,260,433 

8,347,383 

6,607,816 

218 

Bnkowina  . 

4,085 

571,671 

324,469 

322,122 

646,591 

160 

Dttlmatia    . 

Total,  Austria 

Kingdom  cf  HuMfforp : 
Hungary     (including 

4,940 

476,101 

266,303 

261,123 

527,426 

106 

115,908 

22,144,244 

11,689,129 

12,200,284 

23,895,413 

206 
139 

106,258 

13,812,446 

7,548,758 

7.683,401 

15,232,159 

Croatia  and  Slavonia . 

16,n8 

1,905,295 

1,104,322 

1,096,666 

2,200,977 

130 

Town  of  Flume  . 
Total,  Hungary      . 
Total,      Austria. 

8 

21,634 

14,891 

15,4i6 

30,337 

3,625 

125,089 

15,739,375 

8,667,971 

8,796,602 

17,468,473 

139 

Hungary  . 

240,942 

87,883,619 

20,367,100 

21,001,786 

41,368,886 

171 

The  ethnical  elements  of  the  ^population  on  the  basis  of  language  was 
foUowB  in  1890 :— 
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Austria  '  Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

1890      1      1890 

1890 

i«H) 

German 

8,461,580  '  2,107,177 

Servian  &  Croatian 

644,926  1  2.604,260 

Bohemian,  Moravian, 

Italian  and  Ladin  . 

676,806 



and  Slovak      . 

5,472,871     1,910,279  i 

Roumanian 

209,110 

2,591,905 

Polish    .... 

8,719,282 

— 

Magyar      .      .       . 

8,139 

7.426,730 

Ruthenian   . 

3,105,221 

888,892  i 

Gipsies      .      .      . 
Others       .      .      . 

82,266 

Slovene.      .      .      . 

1,175,672 

94,679  1 

— 

94,679 

There  were  193,710  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the  end 
of  1890,  of  whom  103,433  were  Germans,  46,312  Italians, 
18,149  Russians,  2,384  Turks,  6,777  Swiss,  2,261  British,  2,726 
French,  1,729  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungarians, 
of  whom  there  were  228,647. 

In  Austria,  in  1890,  the  population,  according  to  occupations, 
was  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Occupation 

Masters,  &c. 

Employed 

Members  of 
families,  4ic. 

4,882,156 

Total 

Agriculture,  forestry,  Ac 
Mining,  smelting,  &c 

i      2,006,764 

6,462,459 

18,851,379 

'          65,422 

457,181 

718,094 

1,240,697 

Machine  making 

20,988 

58,802 

112,612 

190,352 

Building    . 
Textile  industries 

1           36.926 

257,658 

445,538 

789,112 

48,001 

406,201 

862,868 

811,070 

Foods  and  drinks     . 

182,212 

825,499 

650,182 

1,007,843 

Clotliing    . 

218,706 

885,111 

651,160 

1,154,988 

Other  industries 

81,642 

395,603 

634,208 

1,011,453 

Banking,  insurance,  &c. 

2,372 

18,578 

31,713 

47,678 

Trade        .       .       . 

292,285 

840,874 

849,895 

1,482,464 

Transport . 

19,920 

143,509 

,  889,212 

685,181 

Active  army     . 

i               — 

187,507 

24,126 

211,633 

I  state  offlcialB    . 

40,615 

222,929 

433,019 

696,668 

'  other  occupations    . 

20,841 

27,644 

60,812 

108,717 

Rentiers,  &G.    . 

551, lb9 

12,562 

825,680 

889,381 

In  nstitutions,  &c.  . 

241,084 

— 

.— 

241,084       1 

Without  occupation . 
Total     .       . 

.  ;          69,773 

— 

63,980 

125,768 

8,842,640 

9,726,647 

10,326,126 

38,897,413 

Of  the  total  pop 

ulation  of  Hungary  in 

1890  there 

were : — 

- 

Earning 

Supported 

Total 

In    occupations  conn 

ccted  with 

learning . 

.        . 

128,663 

291,476 

420,189 

Servants  in  occupation 

s  connected 

with  learning .  , 

.  1 

36,426 

70,506 

106,932 

Agriculture,  forestry. 

&c.    .        .1 

4,474,653 

6,410,791 

10,905,444 

Mining  industry  and 

communi-  i                     1 

munications    . 

.      1,210,473 

1,719,716 

2,960,189 

^ 

Pensioners'  Assistants 

.  1      129,362 

104,334 

273,696 

1 

Day  labourers 

.      1,242,284 

1,196.155 

2,488,489 

Soldiers,  gendarmerie 

114,393 

17.205 

131,598 

Other  occupations 

44,381 

52,261 

96,592    1 

Unknown  occupation! 
Supported  by  the  Go\ 

i         .        .             9,329 

81,918 

91,247    ' 

1 

emnient     .   i         — 

69,515 

69,515 

7,389,914 

10,073,877 

17,468,791 
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In  Hungary  in  1890  there  were  891,072  proprietorB  of  farms, 
101,491  tenant  farmers,  580,217  farm  servants,  334,846  day 
labourers,  1,619,128  domestic  servants,  while  11,686  were  em- 
ployed in  other  ways  in  agricultural  operations.  The  total 
population  of  Hungary  in  1890  consisted  of:  males,  supporting, 
5,354,341  ;  supported,  3,199,441  ;  females,  supporting,  1,921,180  ; 
supported,  6,879,436.  The  town  population  of  Hungary  in  1890 
numbered  2,636,589. 

Practically  belonging  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  though  not 
incorporated  with  it  by  any  treaty,  is  the  small  principality  of  Liechtenstein, 
enclosed  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  Vorariberg,  with  an  area  of  70 
English  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1886  of  9,598  (4,897  males  and  4,696 
females),  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  princi^iality  (lay 
no  taxes,  nor  are  they  liable  to  military  serrice.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
35,000  Austrian  florins. 

II.  MoYEMSNT  OP  Population. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  for  the  civil  population,  the 

number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births, 

in  both  Austria  Proper  and  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  for 

a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  : — 

Austria  Proper, 


Year 


Total 
Birtha 


StiUbom 


lUegiti. 
mate 


Marriages 


Deaths 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


897,290  1 

26.712 

135,032 

951,015  > 

27,595 

138,280 

928,789  1 

27,841 

188,573 

968,560 

27,376 

141,551 

974,903 

27,686 

1 

187,707 
198,235 
194,233 
199,761 
198,554 


693,421 
660,081 
882,805 
681,899 
657,153 


Surplus  of 
Living  Births 

177,857 
263,339 
218,593 
259,285 
290,064 


The  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  from  42  per  cent,  in  Carinthia, 
28  in  Salzburg,  27  in  Lower  Austria,  24  in  Styria,  19  in  Upper 
Austria,  to  3*2  per  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 

ffunga/ry.^ 


Year 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


728,140 
774,328 
761,607 
774,489 
760,854 


15,726 
16,307 
16,827 
17,736 
17,924 


62,889 
64,979 
65,756 
65,980 
65,412 


Marriages 


162,644 
166,483 
166,033 
153,900 
147,477 


Deaths 


633,971 
570,781 
563,558 
588,768 
530,368 


94,169 
203,547 
198,049 
218,935 
212,562 


The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  is  2*2. 
The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  8*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole — consider- 
ably less  than  in  Austria. 

1  Indttding  Croatia,  Blavonia,  and  Flume.      (^  o  o  a  I P 
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The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  AustrisrHungary 
for  five  years ; — 


Tear 

Total  Eniigrante 

To  N.  America 

To  Ai^gentlne 

To  Brazil 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

78,524 
74,947 
65,544 
25,566 
66,101 

70,711 
69,930 
65,878 
22,965 
60,961 

268 
552 
685 
440 
549 

4,246 

574 

2,787 

754 

10,511         ' 

According  to  United  States  statistics :  the  immigrants  into 
the  United  States  comprised  in  1895,  18,256  Austrians  and 
15,206  Hungarians;  in  1896,  34,196  Austrians  and  30,898 
Hungarians;  in  1897,  18,006  Austrians  and  15,025  Hungarians. 

III.  Pkincipal  Towns. 

The  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns  on 
December  31,  1890:— 


Austria  : — 

Krakau 

76,025 

Laiba( 

ch      . 

30,691 

Vienna     . 

1,364,648 

Czemowitz 

57,403 

Kolomea 

30,160 

Pi-ague      . 

184,109 

Pilsen 

50,693 

Bndweia     . 

28,730 

Trieste      . 

158,844 

Linz . 

47,660 

Salzburg     . 
Tarnopol     . 

27,741 

Lemberg  . 

128,419 

Pola  . 

39,273 

26.097 

Gratz 

118,540 

Przemysl  . 

35,619 

Wiener-NeuBtadt26, 824 

Briinn 

95,842 

Rcichenbcrg       31,033 

Aussig 

24,083 

Hungary : — 

Budai)e8t      . 

, 

606,884 

Fiinfkirchen 

33,780 

Szegedin 

. 

87,210 

Klausenburg 

32,729 

Maria-TheresioiN)! 

72,683 

Mak6  . 

32,726 

Debreczin 

, 

56,996 

B^k^s-Csaba 

32,244 

H6d.Mezo.Vasarhely     . 

55,483 

Szertea 

30,758 

Preaaburg     . 
Kecskemet    . 

52,444 

Kronstadt    . 

80,724 

48,234 

Miskolcz 

30,444 

Arad    . 

41,945 

FeleaprhAza  . 
Kascnan 

30,406 

Temesvar     . 

39,860 

29,196 

Grosswardein 

38,219 

Fiume . 

29,001 

Agram 

87,869 

I 


Eeligion. 
In  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  bodies  is 
regulated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,  1867,  and  of  May  25, 
1868.  In  these  the  leading  principle  is  religious  liberty,  the 
independence  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  State,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  arising  from  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Full  liberty 
of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  profession.  Every 
religious  body  legally  recognised  has  the  right  of  ordinary  public 
worship,  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  the  undisturbed 
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possession  of  its  premises,  endowments,  and  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  charity.  Recognised  religious  bodies 
in  Austria  are : — ^The  Roman  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Greek- 
Oriental,  Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or 
Reformed),  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood,  the  Gregorian-Armenian, 
and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religious  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  and  designation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religions.  These  are : — The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
gelical (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental,  the 
Gregorian-Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each  has 
the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1890  and  1896  :— 


- 

AuBtrla,  1890   j  Hangary,  1896 

Priests,  secular : — 

Roman  Catholic  Church     .... 

Greek  Catholic  CTiurch       .... 

Greek  Oriental  Church  .... 
Members  of  orders  : — 

Male 

Female 

Protestant  clergy 

Jewish  clergy 

16,468 

2,682 

564 

7,770. 

13,554 

267 

5,464 
2,463 
2,494 

2,162 

2,883 

3,912 

815 

The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  population 
according  to  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1890  for 
Austria  and  Hungary. 


Anstria,  1890 

Hungary,  1890 

In  1,000'B 

per  cent, 
of  pop. 

In  1,000'a 

percent  of 
pop. 

Roman  Catholics    . 

18,934 

79-2 

8,820 

50-84 

Greek  Catholics 

2,814 

11-8 

1,668 

9-61 

Armenian  Catholic 

9 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Old  CathoUcs 

8 

— 

— 



Greek  Oriental 

545 

2-4 

2,632 

15-17 

Armenian  Oriental 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Evangelical    . 

436 

1-8 

3,430 

19-77 

Unitmau 

— 

— 

61 

0-36 

Other  Christian  sec< 

JB 

6 

— 

— 



Jews 

1,143 

4-8 

725 

4-18 

Others    . 

5 

— 

12 

0  07 

Total. 

• 

23,895 

100-0 
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Instruotion. 

The  educational  organisation  of  Austria-Hungary  comprises : — 
(1)  Elementary  schools;  (2)  Gymnasia  and  Eealschulen;  (3) 
Universities  and  colleges;  (4)  Technical  high  schools;  and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  and  in 
Hungary  between  the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement ; — 


Population 


1_ 


Austria 


Hungary 


~l 


1880 


1880 


1S90 


Read  and  write 

Read  only 

Neither  read  nor  write 


10,930,099!  13,258,452'    5,389,190{ 
1,345,781,    1,031,624        911,557 


7,326,372, 

557.8541 


9,858,364     9,605,337     9,841,355i    9,465,172, 


!'■ 


22,134,244;  23,895,413  15,642,102,  17,349,398 


The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
districts.  In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  compulsory  attendance 
begins  with  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year ;  in  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  of  the  seventh  ;  and  continues  in  Austria  generally,  till 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth;  but  in  Istria,  Galicia,  and 
Dalmatia,  as  also  in  Hungary,  till  the  completion  of  the  twelfth 
(Bukowina,  thirteenth)  year.  Of  these  schools  there  are  in 
Austria  two  grades  ;  in  Hungary,  three. 

In  the  elementary  schools  in  Austria  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  language  (Unterrichts-Sprache),  arithmetic  wiUi  elementary 
geometry,  some  branches  of  natural  history  and  physics,  geography,  history, 
drawing,  singing,  ^^nastics ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties.  The  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  elementary  and  burgh  schools,  and  the  pajrment  of  the 
teaching  staff,  are  defrayed  in  different  ways  in  different  places ;  but  the 
expense  always  foils  ultimately  on  the  communes  or  Uie  land.  In  only  a  few 
special  cases  are  elementaiy  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  the  latest  statistics  of  school  attendance,  and 
the  number  of  training  colleges  : — 


Blemen- 

tary 
Schools 


Teachers  I 


Austria  (1895)  . 
Hungary  (1896) 


19,277      69,778 
18,235  I   29,124 


Pupils 

Children  of - 
School  A«e 

8,378,882 
2,534,629 

3,872,696 
8,256,241 

Training 
Colleges  I 


87 
70 


In  Hungry  there  were  besides,729  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  children, 
89  *  humanistic'  schools, and  80  prison  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  70,283. 

The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  purpose  consists 
especially  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and  technical  high 
schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  former'extends  over  eight  years ;  of  the  latter, 
over  seven.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  ate  public,  maintained  by  the  State,  by 
separate  provinces,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (iji  the  case  of  confessional 
schools)  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,  &c.,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from 
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the  State.     Private  middle  schools  are  included  in  the  following  table  ;    these 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  public  schools  : — 

GymnMia 


Realscholen 


No.     i  Teachers      Pupils        No.       Teachers      Pupils 


Austria  (1895)  . 
Hungary  (1896) 


.   I    181    !    3,746    I   56,152  ;     80     .    1,610    ,   23,600 
2,627    I   46,428  ,     42     i        706    '    11,527 


165 


Monarchy. 


346        6,373    !  101,680  |  122     '    2,316       36,127 


In  Austria-Hungaiy  there  are  eleven  universities  maintained  by  the  State, 
each  comprising  four  Acuities — vi2.  theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy.  In 
some  of  the  smaller,  however,  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  in  some  that 
of  theology,  is  absent. 


Universities 


Proflea- 
Bors,  Ac 


Austria  (1895):  ' 

Vienna     .         .  ' 

f  German . 
Prague-!  Bohe- 

(^  mian 

Graz         .         .  ' 

Cracow     .        .  i 

Lemberg  .        .  ; 
Innsbruck 


429 
160 

163 
140 
139 
80 
112 


Students  ' 


II 


Universities 


Profes- ' 
IsorSfftc, 


5,459 
1,192 

2,451 
1,369 
1,230 
1,413 
926 


Czeriiowitz 


Total  (Austria)   .   1 1,262 


Hungary  (1896) : 
Budapest . 
Klausenburg 
Agram 


Students 

371" 
14,411 


222 

82 
54 


4,407 
702 
406 


Total  (Hungary) .  '     358  '     5,515 


In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  46  theological  colleges, 
— viz.  :  42  Roman  Catholic,  1  Greek  Catholic,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  Greek 
Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total  of  2,098  students ;  in  Hungary  53 
theological  colleges — viz.  :  38  Catholic,  3  Greek  Oriental,  10  Protestant,  and 
1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  1,485  students.  In  Hungary  there  are  25  State 
law  schools  and  46  Confessional  with  1,119  students. 

There  are  seven  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches  of 
engineering  and  technical  chemistry,  and  a  high  school  for  agriculture  in 
Vienna.    In  1896  the  numbers  were  : — 


Vienna 
Budapest 
i>—^,* /German  . 
^K^MBohemian 


Teachers  {  Students  j 


Teachers     Students 


95 
60 
47 
72 


1,126 

1,136 

801 

606 


Graz 
Lemberg 
Briinn    . 
Vienna  . 


52 
59 
43 

48 


191 
242 
226 
243 


._    .._ 

There  are  besides  8,131  special  technical  institutes  in  Austria  and  449  in 
Hungary,  training  in  agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music,  mining, 
commerce,  ftc,  with  182,182  students  in  Austria  proper. 

Included  in  these  (1895)  were  166  commercial  schools  in  Austria  and  98  in 
Hunganr;  891  industrial  schools  in  Austria  and  265  in  Hungary ;  116  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  schools  in  Austria  and  39  in  Hungary  ;  6  lower  schools 
of  mining,  3  nautical  schools,  and  8  veterinary  schools  in  Austria ;  9  art 
schools  in  Hungary,  and  554  music  schools  in  Austria. 

In  Hungary,  by  the  Trade  Law  of  1884,  every  commune,  where  there  are 
50  or  more  apprentices,  is  bound  to  provide  special  instruction.  The  first 
schools  were  established  in  Budapest  in  1887,  and  numbered  12,  with  125 
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teachers  and  5,173  pupils.  In  1888  the  numbers  were  16  schools,  151  teac^rs, 
and  6,459  pupils.  In  the  other  towns  and  countries  of  Hungary  there  were 
229  schools  for  apprentices,  with  1,237  teachers  and  38,081  pupils. 

In  1896,  2,386  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria, 
2,110  being  daily  papers.  Of  the  whole,  1,539  were  in  German,  449  in  Cech, 
the  rest  being  in  Folnish,  Slovenian,  Ruthenian,  Italian,  Hebrew,  &c.  In 
Hungary  (1896)  there  were  1,080  (833  Hungarian,  108  German,  74  Croatian). 

In  Hungary  (1896)  of  3,256,241  children,  2,534,629  attended  school ;  the 
number  at  elementary  schools  was  1,869,487  ;  at  rei)etition  schools,  505,908  ; 
at  higher  city  schools,  43,622.  Of  the  school  children,  1,256,680  were 
Magyar.  Of  the  18,235  schools,  9,832  were  Magyar ;  3,703  Magyar  with 
another  language;  446  German;  707  Slavonian;  2,292  Rumanian;  1,443 
Croatian  ;  other  languages  211.     The  number  of  teachers  was  29,124 

In  7,450  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  (1895)  the  language  used 
was  German  ;  in  4,727  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  ;  and  in  4,823, 
other  Slav  dialects  ;  802  Italian,  104  Roumanian,  3  Magyar  ;  and  in  385  more 
than  one  lanmiage.  According  to  official  statistics,  89  "6  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  ago  were  attending  school  in  Austria  in  1895. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  : — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste 
Gerichts-und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  The  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  und 
Kreisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  iury  courts  (Geschwo- 
renengerichtc).  (4)  The  county  courts  (Bezirksgericnte).  Of  these,  the 
third  and  fourth  groups  are  courts  of  first  instance  ;  the  second  group  consists 
of  courts  of  second  instance.  Courts  oi  first  instance  act  as  courts  of  inquiry 
and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  instance  are  courts  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  sui^ervision  of  the  criminal  courts 
in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certain  cases  where  severe  penalties 
are  involved,  political  oficnces,  and  press  offences.  The  county  courts  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  in  the  counties,  and  co-operate  in  pre- 
liminary  proceedings  regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  68  provincial  and  930  county  or  district  courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  revenue,  military,  and  other 
matters. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities]  the  Imperial  Court 
(Reichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide. 

For  Hungary  with  Fiume  the  judicial  authorities  are : — The  Royal  Court 
(Euria)  in  Budapest,  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters ; 
il  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  of  second  instance.  As  courts  of  first  instance,  65 
courts  (Gerichtshofe),  with  collegiate  judgeships ;  384  county  courts 
(Bezirksgerichto),  with  single  judges  ;  10  jury  courts  (Geschworenengerichte), 
for  press  offences,  besides  an  array  special  court. 


Convictions 


Ofcriiues 

Of  less  serious  offences 
Of  misdemeanours 
Number  of  prisoners   In    penal 
establishments  at  end  of  year  : 

Males 

Females 


30,807 

6,624 

541,742 


9,151 
1,316 


1893     {     1894 

28,498  !    30,133 

5,662        6,986 

526,433    525,782 


9,073 
1,268 


8,994 
1,276 


Hungary,  with  Croatia 


1894 


I    10,198 
'    75,846 


1895 


10,163 
76,428 


1896 


10,576 

78,758 
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There  are  16  penal  establishment  in  Austria  for  males,  anil  6  for  females. 

Pauperism. 

The  riffht  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regula- 
tions for  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate  provinces, 
and  are  consequently  veiy  yarious.  The  funds  first  available  are  those  of  the 
public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armenlnstitutionen),  derived  from  endow- 
ments, voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of  the  property  left  by  in- 
testate secnlar  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors  funds  arc  augmented  from  other  sources, 
e.g,  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in 
some  large  towns  percentages  on  legacies  over  a  fixed  amount.  When,  in  any 
ffiven  case,  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgemeinde) 
must  make  provision.  Those  who  are  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commune  judges  propose.  Besides 
iioors'  houses  and  money  relief,  there  exists  in  many  provinces,  by  custom  or 
by  constitutional  rule,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  poor — in  respect  of  board 
and  lodging — to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixed  succession. 

In  some  provinces  unions  (Verbande)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
undertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
forwarding  vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationen)  a  great  step 
was  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  begging  and  vagrancy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numl&r  of  offices  for  the  poor  (Armenin- 
stitute)  in  Austria  dming  five  years,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  by 
them,  and  the  amount  distributed : — 


Year 

Institutes 

Persons  relieved 

Distribnted 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

11,058 
11,351 
11,878 
11,949 
12,962 

297,915 
310,645 
321,594 
251,145 
269,929 

Florins 
4,760,349 
4,981,938 
5,062,415 
5,550,560 
6,312,151 

Besides  these  there  were,  in  1894,  1,109  crichcsy  Kindergartens,  &c.,  with 
123,868  children,  198  orphanages,  &c.,  with  13,229  children,  and  1,862  poor- 
houses  (Veworgungs-Anstalten),  with  44,228  inmates.  The  expenditure  for 
the  poor-houses  alone  was  3,163,264  florins,  or  0*20  florin  per  head,  per  day. 

Finance. 
There  are  three  distinct  budgets  :  the  first,  that  of  the  Dele- 
gations,   for  the   whole   monarchy  j    the   second,    that  of    the 
Reichsrath,  for  Austria ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

I.  Wholb  Monarght. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  affairs  is  borne  hj 
both  halves  of  the  monarchy  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Beichsrath  and  Beichstag,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
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Emperor.  The  agi*eement  (Ausgleich),  which  requires  to  be 
renewed  every  ten  years,  expired  in  1897  without  a  fresh  under- 
standing having  been  reached.  By  the  old  arrangement  which, 
in  the  meantime,  continues  in  force,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  common 
customs  are  deducted  from  the  amount  required ;  then  2  per  cent, 
of  the  remainder  is  debited  to  Hungary ;  and,  lastly,  of  this  re- 
mainder 70  per  cent,  is  paid  by  Austria,  and  30  percent,  by  Hungary. 
A  common  loan  may  be  taken,  and  the  floating  debt,  consisting 
of  bills,  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  both.  The  other  debts  are  not 
regarded  as  common ;  but  Hungary  pays,  on  account  of  ordinary 
debt  contracted  before  1868,  a  yearly  sum  of  30,312,920  florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  in  thousands  of  florins, 
for  the  years  indicated,  those  for  1895,  1896,  and  1897  being 
the  sanctioned  estimates  : — 


- 

Years 

1880    1     1890    1    1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Expenditure 

115,760    140,910  '  148,7331 

149,432 

153,578 

149,378 

156,291 

157,843 

Revenue  from  cus- 

1            1 

I                1 

toms  . 

4,908 

41,528 

47,283 

54,956 

67,695 

47,640 

49,047  ;    50,573 

Proportional    con- 
tribution of  both 

1 

1 

parts  of  the  mon- 

archy :— 

Contribution  of 

Austria 

76,044      68,175 

69,889 

64,810 

67,813 

69,862 

71,723 

73,587  I 

Hungary    .        .^ 

84,808      31,206 

31,761 

29,666 

81,070 

31,978 

32,829 

33,688 

The    budget    estimates    for    the    'common   affairs   of    the 
monarchy'  were  as  follows  for  the  year  1898  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Florins 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

132,000 

War  and  Marine . 

2,660,372 

Finance 

5,967 

Board  of  Control 

938 

Surphis  from  customs 

63,698,890 

Sources  of  Revenue 
Hungary's  2  per  cent. 
Austria's  quota  . 
Hungary's  quota 

Total 


Florins 

2,096,787 

71,888,785 

80,807,386 

161,186,025 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ministry  of  War  {^^^y,-        ; 

Ministry  of  Finance    . 
Board  of  Ck)ntrol 

Total       . 

Florins 

4,067,600 

128,194,793 

10,663,060 

2,184,307 

137,468 

Florins 

77,400 

11,980,407 

3,918,200 

11,900 

Fiorina 

4,144,900 

140,176,200 

14,681,260 

2,146,207 

137,458 

145,197,118 

15,987,907 

161,185,025 
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For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1897 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  18,165,680  flcwins,  and  revenue 
18,087,103  florins. 

II.  Austria  and  Hungaby. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


1880 

432,075 
41,303 

1890 

1802 

1898 

1894 

1895 

AUSTBIA. 

Expenditure : — 

Total  in  cash  . 

„     in  bills  . 

Total    . 

Jievenue : — 
Total  in  cash  . 
„    in  bills  . 

Total    . 

HUNOART. 

Ordinary 
Transitory 
Investments    . 
Extraordinary 
ezpenditore 

Total    . 

Rivenue : — 
Ordinary 
Transitory 
Extraordinary 

Total    . 

559,598 
88,457 

610,666 
125,535 

629,813 
420,210 

691,932 
27,651 

743,670 
65,716 

473,378 

648,055 

736,201 

1,050,023 

659,163 
399,181 

719,583 

809,385 

445,935 
37,428 

582,163 
88,457 

617,697 
125,635 

688,050 
24,684 

712,734 

1806 

929,092 
37,694 
81,109 

6,623 
504,513 

477,408 
63,702 

759,544 
67,850 

483,363 

670,620 

743,232 

1,058,844 
1894 

435,867 

547,079^ 

36,141 

6,543 

827,894 

1880 

272,981 
7,661 
6,508 

2,609 

1890 

323,796 
89,789 
18,629 

4,688 

1898 

381,031 
82,790^ 
24,193 

6,981 

1896 

445,967 
15,795 
47,261 

6,920 
515,943 

600,574 
17,625 

618,463 

289,649 

886,902 

494,947 

1,025,630 

1 
214,822    373,223 

466,016 
99,218' 

565,234 

475,235 
558,9511 

1,034,186 

262,435  I  420,173 

631,110 

1  Increase  due  to  apeeial  financial  operations. 
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Austria  Proper, — The  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given 
as  follows  in  the  sanctioned  estimates  for  the  year  1898  as  com 
pared  with  those  for  1897  : — 


Sources  of  Rcvoniie 

1897 

1S98 

GuMcn 

Guldeu 

Reichsrath  and  Council  of  Ministers     . 

813,485 

791,300 

Ministry  of  Interior      .... 

1,227,743 

1,379,996 

Ministry  of  Defence      .... 

394,126 

408,679 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruction    . 

6,769,983 

6,851,733 

Ministry  of  Finance       .... 

496,256,436 

518,889,842 

Ministry  of  Commerce  . 

50,217,990 

52.452,150 

Ministry  of  Railways    . 

113.806,260 

118,829,800 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

14,850,287 

14,572,718 

Ministry  of  Justice 

1        1,048,279 

1,073,231 

Pensions,  subventions,  &c.    . 

j        1,575.423 

1,576,597 

Stetedebt    .... 

'        3,022,684 

1,059,136 

Various        .... 

1            150,000 

1,016,100 

Total    .... 

• 

690,030,996 

719,900,282 

Branches  of  Expenditure : 

Imperial  household       .        .        .         .     |        4,650,000 

4,650,000 

Imperial  Cabinet  Chancery  . 

79,500 

76,864 

Reichsrath  and  Council  of  Ministers 

'        2,657,891 

2,636,283 

Supreme  Court     .... 

22,725 

23,800 

Contribution  to  common  cxiKJuditure 

.     !    119,132,680 

122,656,440 

Ministry  of  Interior      . 

.    ;      24,610,875 

26,623,441 

Ministry  of  Defence 

23,094,170 

24,072,681 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instruction 

27,920,665 

29,177,140 

Ministry  of  Finance     . 

103,846,677 

112,651,806 

Ministry  of  Commerce  . 

47,326,304 

49,445,049 

Ministry  of  Railways    . 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 

.    .      93,974,710 

96,525,600 

.     1      18,860,174 

18,588,231 

Ministry  of  Justice 

.     !      25,036,808 

28,065,087 

Board  of  Control .... 

.     1           175,200 

176.600 

Pensions,  subventions,  &c.    . 

.     1      30,029,580 

29,348,305 

State  debt    ... 

1    168,137,859 

170,553,910 

Management  of  debt    . 

666,490 

650,190 

Total 

690,122,258 

715,920,827 

Rwnjgwry, — ^The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1898  give  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  as  follows : — 
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Revenue. 


Ordinaiy  reyeuue  :  Florins 

State  debts        .         .      2,298,231 

Ministry  ad  kUus  800 

of  the  Interior  1,487,855 

„  Finance  .  308,841,770 

,,  Commerce  138,325,269 

„  Agricultnre  16,781,727 

,,  Instruction 

and  Public  Worship    1,706,795 

Ministry  of  Justice   .         795,963 


Ministry  of  National 
Defence  . 


Fiorina 
367,041 


Total    of   ordinary 
revenue        .         .  470,605,451 
Transitory  revenue  27,710,840 


Grand  total 


498,316,291 


Expenditure. 

Ordinary  expenditure : 

Florins 

Florins 

Civil  list  . 

4,650,000 

Minister-Presidency    , 

457,290 

76,864 

Ministry  ad  lotus 

74,478 

Diet 

1,768,906 

„       for  Croatia    . 

43,908 

Quota  of  common  ex- 

„      of  the  Interior 

17,053,907 

penditure 

27,882,870 

,,       of  Finance    . 

74,720,382 

Pensions  chargeable  on 

„       of  Commerce 

97,326,100 

the  common  exchequer      25, 460 

„       of  Agriculture 

18,470,464 

Pensions  (Hungary) . 

8,687,457 

„       of  Instruction 

National  debt  . 

129,192,798 

and  Public  Worship 

13,118,716 

Debts  of  guaranteed 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

16,539,356 

railways  now  taken 

„        of     National 

over  by  the  State  . 

13,671,287 

Defence . 

16,164,135 

Guaranteed     railway 
interests 

438,508 

Total    of   ordinary 

Administration       of 

expenses    . 

449,084,228 

Croatia. 

8,307,881 

14,086,378 

Accountant-General's 

Investments,  total  of . 

35,069,964 

office     . 

150,343 

Administration  of  Courts    264, 118 

Total    . 

498,240,570 

This  shows  a  surplus  of  75,721  florins.  The  estimates  of  the 
previous  year  were  : — Kevenue,  475,332,505  florins ;  expenditure, 
475,269,870  florins  ;  surplus,  62,635  florins. 

III.  Public  Debt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  debt  of  the 
monarchy  in  thousands  of  florins  : — 


1893 


1894 


General  debt 
Austria's  special  debt . 
Hnngaiy's  „         „    . 


2  759,930  2,757,678 
1,226.786  1,274,075 
2,077,290  '  2,083,702 


Total 


1805 


2,766.188 
1,435,338 
2,144,786 


1896 


2,751,026 
1,437,187 
2,167,498 


1897 


2,762,752 
1,490,373  ! 
2,177,685  ; 


0,064,006  ,  6,115,450     6,846,807  ,  6,355,661     6,430,810  | 
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There  is,  besides,  a  common  floating  debt  amounting  in 
December  1896  to  138,949,109  florins.  The  cost  of  the  general 
debt  in  1897  was  estimated  at  126,799,554  florins,  of  which 
96,488,601  florins  was  borne  by  Austria,  and  30,310,953  florins 
by  Hungary.  The  cost  of  the  special  debt  of  Austria  was 
estimated  at  71,649,258  florins. 


Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  total 
length  of  frontier  is  5,396  miles.  In  the  S.  the  frontier  line 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  1,050  miles.  The  land  frontier 
is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Crallen, 
Lichtenstein,  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy;  in  the  S.  by 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Boumania;  in  the  E.  by  Boumaniaj  in  the  N.E.  and  N.  by 
Russia;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  in  the  N.W.  by  Saxony. 
Natural  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bohmerwald, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria ;  the  Saale,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Bhine  towards  St.  Gall ;  the  High  Alps  towards 
Graubiinden  and  Italy  ;  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Camic  Alps  also 
towards  Italy ;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Dinoric 
Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Danube  ; 
towards  Boumania,  the  Banat,  Siebenburgen,  and  Bucovinian 
Carpathians ;  towards  Bussia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula ;  towards 
Prussia,  the  Biesen  and  Iser  Gebirge ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz- 
Gebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences : — In  Bohemia  : 
Josephstadt  and  Theresienstadt,  fortified  towns ;  in  Galicia : 
Cracow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary 
and  Transylvania :  on  the  left  of  the  Theiss,  Karlsburg, 
Arad,  and  Temesvar ;  on  the  Danube,  Komorn,  Pejber- 
wardein,  and  Orsova ;  on  the  Drave,  Essegg.  Croatia :  Brod, 
Gradiska,  Karlstadt  on  the  right  of  the  Save.  In  Dalmatia  are 
the  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Bagusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico, 
Budua,  and  Lissa  island  ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval  harbour. 
The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  numerous  defences  on  all 
the  routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic.  In  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fortifications.  The  Austrian 
capital,  Vienna,  is  undefended.  Pola,  the  chief  naval  port, 
is  strongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and  land,  and  has  been 
recently  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  entire 
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fleet.  The  arsenal  of  the  imperial  navy  is  also  in  Pola ;  Trieste 
is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there  is  also  an  arsenal  of  the 
imperial  navy. 

II.  Army. 

The  system  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
Statute  11  Ap.  1889,  and  Hung.  art.  vi.  1889).  The  armed  force 
is  organised  into  the  Army,  Navy,  Landwehr,  and  Landsturm. 
The  army  and  Landwehr  have  each,  as  an  essential  part,  an 
Ersatz-  (or  supplementary)  Reserve.  Military  service  begins 
at  the  age  of  21,  but  for  the  Landsturm,  at  19.  The  duty  of 
service  continues : — (1)  In  the  army  ;  Three  years  in  the  line  and 
7  years  in  the  reserve  ;  10  years  for  those  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
Eraatz-Eeserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  :  Four  years  in  the  marines,  5 
years  in  the  reserve,  and  3  years  in  the  Seewehr.  (3)  In  the 
Landwehr,  i.e.  in  its  Ersatz-Eeserve :  Two  years  for  those  who 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Landwehr  for  the  army,  and  12 
years  for  those  at  once  enrolled.  Then  follow  10  years  in  the 
Landsturm.  The  marines  and  the  Seewehr  can  (apart 
from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  by  command  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  anny  consists  of  15  anny  corps,  most  of  which  are  organised  in  2 
divislonB  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  ;  1  brigade  of  cavalry  and  1  brigade  of 
artillery  with  a  train  section.  There  are,  in  all,  31  divisions  of  infantry 
troops,  comprising  68  brigades  of  infantry  and  6  bri^des  mounted  ;  4  divisions 
of  cavalry  troops,  18  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  14  bngades  of  artillery.  Chas- 
seurs and  pioneers  are  attached  to  the  infantry  as  required. 

The  Luidwehr,  unlike  the  army  and  marines,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  is  a  special  national  institution  in  each  separate  part.  In 
peace  it  is  called  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  command  of  the 
£mperor  is  required  for  its  mobUisatioii.  (In  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  it 
cannot  be  ordered  out  of  the  province  save  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
law.)  From  the  Ersatz-Reserve  men  are  drafted  into  the  army  and 
Landwehr  in  time  of  war.  It  includes  many  who  are  exempt  from  other 
compulsory  service.  Only  one  year's  service  in  the  army  and  Landwehr  is 
required  of  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  certain  schools. 
The  landsturm  is  organised  by  statutes  of  6  June,  1886,  and  Hunff.  art.  zz. 
1886.  All  citizens  nom  the  beginning  of  their  19th  to  the  end  of  tneir  42nd 
year,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  army,  navy,  Ersatz-Reserve,  or  Landwehr, 
belong  to  the  Landsturm,  as  well  as  those  transferred  from  the  Landwehr. 
The  Landsturm  may  be  used  for  filling  up  gaps  in  the  army  and  Landwehr, 
and  is  called  out  by  command  of  Uie  Emperor,  and  can  be  ordered  beyond  its 
own  territory  only  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  ;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  have  in 
this  respect  spe<nal  regulations.  With  certain  modifications  the  Austrian 
military  oiganisation  has  been  applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  Austrian  Landwehr  consists  of  28  regiments  of  infantry  and  3  regi- 
ments of  Tyrolean  sharpshooters  ;  6  regiments  of  Uhlans ;  1  section  of  mounted 
rifles  in  I>ahnatia,  and  2  squadrons  of  rifles  in  TyroL    The  Hungarian  I^nd- 
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wehr  consists  of  28  regiments  of  infi&ntTy  and  10  regiments  of  cavalry  with 
pioneer  aod  other  troops. 

The  whole  monarchy  is  divided  into  108  recruiting  districts,  102 
correspondinff  to  the  102  regiments  of  infantry,  three  districts  (Tyrol  and 
Vorarlborg)  for  the  Tyrolean  Chasseurs,  and  3  in  the  Adriatic  littoral  for 
the  marine.  There  are  besides  4  recruiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  army  amounts  to  103,100  ;  from 
Austria  60,889 ;  from  Hunmry  42,711  ;  besides  these  is  a  yearly  con- 
tingent, 28,000,  for  the  Landwehr  or  Honv^d,  the  Austrian  Landwehr  con- 
tingent being  10,600,  the  HonvM  12,500  (yearly)  (Wehrgesetz  Bill  of  Army 
of  1889). 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength  (officers,  men,  and  horses) 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  on  peace  footing  in  1897  : — 


- 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

Horses 

Army — 

Staff     .... 

3,738 

8,843 

7,581 

14 

Sanitary  troops    . 

79 

2,854 

2,938 

— 

Establishments     . 

1,536 

7,680 

9,216 

494 

Infantry 

9,454 

177,109 

186,536 

704 

Cavalry 

1,874 

45,506 

47,380 

38,144 

Artillery- 
Field 

1,636 

28,152 

29,788 

1,248 

Fortress    . 

412 

7,760 

8,172 

134 

Pioneers,  &c. 

675 

9,918 

10,483 

19 

Train    .... 

393 

3,253 

3,646 

1,849 

Austrian  Landwehr — 

Infantry 

2,168 

20,657 

22,825 

118 

Cavalry 

196 

1,899 

1,095 

1,401 

Hungarian  Landwehr— 
Infantry 

2,132 

21,282 

23,864 

136 

Cavalry 

Total 

390 

4,261 

4,641 

2,888 

24,588 

334,114 

358,697 

47,149 

On  war  footing  the  numbers  are  put  at  45,238  officers,  1,826,940  men,  and 
281,886  horses,  while  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
Landsturm  is  over  4,000,000.  In  peace  the  number  of  guns,  exclusive  of 
fortress  artillery,  is  1,048,  in  war  1,864.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the 
Mannlicher  rifle. 


ni.  Navy. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  is  mainly  a  coast  defensive  force,  maintained 
in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and  including  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the 
Danube.  It  is  administered  by  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Ministir  of 
War.  The  headquarters  of  the  fleet  are  at  Pola,  and  there  are  other  establish- 
ments upon  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Rating  the  old  ships  named  among  the 
e>rt-defence  vessels,  and  including  the  ships  actually  in  hand,  the  Austro- 
ungarian  fleet  is  thus  constituted  :— 
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Battleships,  2nd  class     .... 

,,         3rd     ,,.... 

Port-Defence  Ships  (including  the  Danube 

Monitors) 

Cruisers  Ist  Class 

„      2nd  „       

>f      8rd    ,, 

Gun  Boats,  &c 

Torpedo  Boats,  1st  Class 

„  2nd  „    . 

3rd    „    . 


3 

14 
12 
26 

5 
26 


11 


The  following  table  shows  the  armour-clad  ships  of  the  Austro-Huugariau 
navy  in  similar  arrancement  to  that  adopted  for  the  British  navy.  The  ships 
in  italics  are  coast  defence  vessels.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the 
others  indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing 
table.  Abbreviations : — b.  broadside ;  c.  b.  central  battery  ;  bar.  baroette  ; 
Q.F.  quickfiring. 


1 

Name 

1 

4» 

a 

IS 
3 

Q 

k 

a. 2 

Armament              c 

1 

1 

e.b. 

Saiier  .... 

1871 

5,810 

6 

10   9-ln.,  6  84-m.,  2  2J 

[-in..  8 

8,200 

120 

e.b. 

Cottoza        .               S 

1872 

7,060 

9 

810-111.,  6  3    in,  2  2i 

-in..  4 

4,400 

140 

e.b. 

Brzherzog  Albrecht     S 

1872 

5,940 

9 

89 -in.,  6  3 

-m.,  2  2i 

-in..  4 

3,600 

13  0 

e.b. 

Kaiur  Max  . 

1876 

3,550 

8 

8  8 -in.,  4  3 

-iiL,  2  2i 

-In.,  i 

2,700 

12-5 

e.b. 

Don  Juan  de  Avttria  . 

1875 

3,550 

8 

8  8 -in.,  4  3 

-111.,  2^ 

-In..  4 

2,700 

125 

e.b. 

PrinM  Bugen 

1877 

8,550 

8 

8  8  -in.,  4  8 

in.,2  2| 

-in..  4 

2,700 

12-5 

e.b. 

Tegetthoff    .        .        8 

1878 

7,890 

14 

61  -in.,  6  3 

.,22 

-in..  2 

6,000 

14  0 

bar. 

Brzherzog  Rudolf        2 

1887 

6,870 

12 

312-in.,  6  4 

.,2  2 

-in..  4 

7,500     160 

bar. 

Brzherzogin  Stefaniti  3 

1887 

5,o60 

9 

212-in.,  6  6       ,22 

-in.,  i 

[    8,300     17-0 

Monurch(exA)  .        S 

1895 

5,550 

10-6 

4   9-4.in.,  (       -9  Q.F. 

14  47-mni  t^  P.     .        .  i 

I    8,500 

170 

Wien  (ex  B).                3 

1895 

5.660 

10-6 

Ditto       .       .        .        .  i 

\   8,500 

170 

Budapest  (ex  C)  .       8 

189« 

5,560 

10-6 

Ditto 

I    8,500 

170 

BlVXB  MOHITORH— 

Leitha  .        «        .        . 

187] 

810 

^ 

26-in. 

-      200 

8-0 

Maros  .... 

1871 

810 

l\ 

26.in. 

-      200 

80 

KSrlSB    .... 

1892 

448 

24}.in.,  2Q.P. 
24}-iii.,  2Q.F. 

-  1,250 

100 

8»awu>9 

1892 

448 

— 

-  1,250 

10-0 

ram. 

Cbuiscr»— 

Maria  Theresa 

189] 

5,250 

— 

29^in.,  6  6-in.,  11  Q.P.. 
2  9-4-in.,  8  5-9-in.  q!f. 
18  Q.F. 

I    9,800 

19-0 

••D" 

6,100 

10-( 

4  12,0OC 

20-0 

1 

The  most  important  armour  clad  vessels  are  the  Monarch,  Wien,  and 
Budapest,  which  displace  5,660  tons,  are  about  805  ft.  long,  with  Harvey 
steel  armouring  and  protection  for  their  guns,  which  consist  of  lour  9  "4  in. 
pieces,  coupled  in  turrets  fore  and  aft,  besides  a  quick-firing  armament  A 
ram-cruiser,  known  as  D,  is  at  hand  at  Trieste,  a  torpedo-«ruiser,Tthe  Zenla, 
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has  lately  been  launched,   and  it  is   proposed  to  lay    down  a  powerful 
armour-clad. 

The  sister  second-class  "ram"  cruisers  Kaiser  Frattz  Josef  and  Kaiserin 
Elisabeth  (about  4,050  tons)  closely  resemble  the  Kaiserin  wnd  Konigin  Maria 
Theresa.    In  the  artillery  column  given  above  machine  guns  are  not  indicated. 


Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  fall  to  the  care  of  the  ministry  of 
that  department,  under  which  are  numerous  local  organisations 
for  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  the  industry,  besides  many 
private  societies. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  at  the  head  of  the  industries  of 
the  monarchy,  since  (if  we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  population  ;  and  if  family  and 
house  servants  be  included,  the  proportion  rises  to  more  than  half 
the  population  in  Austria,  and  still  higher  in  Hungary. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1893  the  ownership  of 
land  in  Hungary  was  as  follows  : — 


Ownership 


Acres 


Peroentac^  of 
total  area 


State      . 
Foundation    . 
Railways 
Fideicommiss 
Districts  and  Parishes 
Companies 
Church  . 
Educational   . 
Private  . 


3,963,391 

353,991 

59,704 

3,342,597 

12,338,930 

617,615 

3,229,257 

189,145 

45,631,540 


6-68 

•51 

'10 

4-79 

17-69 

•89 

4*63 

•27 

66-44 


Total 


69,726,170         100  00 


According  to  a  statement  of  1888  the  size  of  properties  in 
Hungary  and  the  number  of  proprietors  was  : — 


- 

Number 

'           Total  Area. 
Acres 

Under  43  acres 

43  —        286    „ 

286  —     1,430     ,, 

1,430  —  14,300     ,, 

Over  14,300     ,, 

2,348,107 

118,981 

13,757 

4,695 

'   231 

21,489,900 
9,639,600 

20,863,200 
9,628,800 
6,619,900 
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As  to  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  we  have  the  following  results  taken 
from  the  latest  official  figures : — 


- 

Percentage  of  total  area 

Arable  and  garden  land    . 

Vineyard 

Fastores  and  meadows 
Woodlands       .... 
Lakes  and  fishponds . 

Total  area  subject  to  taxation    . 
Exempt  from  taxes  . 

Totals  .... 

Austria 

867 

0-8 

23-8 

32-6 

0-4 

Hungary 

43-61 

1-30 

26-18 

29-61 

0-30 

Whole 

Monarchy 

38-9 

1-1 

28-9 

30-2 

0-3 

94-3 
67 

100  00 

94-4 
6-6 

100-0 

100  00       ,       100  0 

The  following  tables  show,  for  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  area  in  thousands 
of  hectares  (2-47  acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the  total  produce  in  thousands  of 
hectolitres  (2*76  bushels  dry,  22  gallons  liquid  measure)  or  of  quintals,  and 
also  the  produce  per  hectare  in  hectolitres  or  quintals.  The  figures  are  for 
1896,  except  for  potatoes  and  beet  in  Hungary,  which  are  for  1896. 


Austria,  1896 

Area  in 

Produce 

Produce 

Area  in 

Produce 

Produce 

1,000 
hecUres 

in  1,000 
hectoUtres 

hectare 
inhectol. 

1,000 
hectares 

in  1,000 
hectolitres 

per  hectare 
in  hectolitres 

hectolitres 

Wheat     .        . 

1,059 

16,507 

14-6 

3,871 

56,349 

16-28 

Barley     .       . 

1,178 

19,318 

16-4 

1,079 

21,448 

19-88 

Oata 

1,917 

86,727 

19-2 

1,030 

26,841 

25-56 

Rye         .       . 

1,836 

27,074 

14-7 

1,136 

18,120 

15-96 

Pulse      .       . 

906 

3,784 

12-2 

— 

— 

— 

Buckwheat     . 

277 

1,811 

6-5 

— 

— 

— 

Maize      .        . 

846 

6,164 

17-8 

2,448 

51,620 

2100 

Other  cereals  . 
Total  cereals 

94 

1,530 

16-2 

148 
9,212 

2,509 

16.88 

7,015 

111,915 

15-9 

176,387 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

PoUtoes 

1,152 

88,180 

76-5 

— 

36,644 

— 

Sugar  beet 

247 

59,848 

240-2 

15,469 



Beet  (other)    . 

160 

24,426 
hectolitres 

152-6 
hectolitres 

31,169 

— 

Vineyards 

253 

3,485 
quintals 

13-8 
quintals 

— 

— 

~          i 

Tobacco  . 

4-7 

66 

14-0 

— 

— 

1 

Hops 

17 

100 

5-8 

__ 



Hemp     . 

37 

221 

5-9 

— 

— 

_          1 

Flat        .        . 

85 

391 

4-6 

— 

— 

— 

The  proportion  of  productive  land  in  Austria  is  greatest  in  Dalmatia, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Bukowina,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia ;  least  in  Salzburg  and 
Tyrol.  ~ 
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The  following  show  the  average  produce  of  the  leading  crops  in  hectolitres 
per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  1885-94  for  Austria: — ^Wheat,  14*29;  rye, 
14-20;  barley,  1720;  oats,  19*31;  maize,  16*97;  pulse,  10*66;  potatcMBs, 
95*52  ;  wine,  16*36  ;  sugar  beet,  182*48  metre-centners.  For  the  three  years 
1890-92  for  Hungary  : — Winter  wheat,  16*94  ;  summer  wheat,  12*42  ;  winter 
rye,  14*70  ;  summer  rye,  13*02  ;  winter  barley,  21*50  ;  summer  barley,  17*99  ; 
oats,  21*19 ;  maize,  20*58  ;  pulse,  12  14 ;  potatoes,  76*13 ;  sugar  beet,  176*28 
metre-centners ;  wine  (1881-90),  12  06. 

Barley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  years  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  also  exixjrted. 

In  Austria  in  1891  there  were  1,548,197  horses,  8,643,986  cattle,  3,186,787 
sheep,  3,549,700  pigs,  and  1,035,832  goats.  In  Hungary  (with  Croatia  there 
were  (1884)  1,997,355  horses,  25,550  asses,  5,592,873  cattle,  11,180,841  sheep, 
5,554,130  pigs,  and  367,073  goats. 

The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimated  at  487  million 
florins.  Both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  the  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
•far  exceeds  the  imports. 

Silk-culture,  by  the  law  of  1885,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  In  Hungary,  in  1895,  94,865  families  were  engaged  in  silk- 
culture,  as  compared  with  1,059  in  1879.  In  1895  the  produce  of  cocoons 
was  1,499,845  kilogrammes,  the  value  being  1,460,568  florins.  The  produce 
of  cocoons  in  Austria  in  1895  was  2,027,423  kilogrammes. 

There  are  117  agricultural  institutions  in  Austria,  with  4,105  pupils 
in  1894-95  ;  39  in  Hungary,  with  1,996  pupils. 

II.  Forestry. 

The  administratiou  of  the  forests  and  domains  belonging  to  the  State  h 
in  the  hands  of  (a)  the  Administrators  of  Forests  and  Domains  (the  heads  of 
husbandry) ;  {b)  the  Direction  of  Forests  and  Domains  ;  (c)  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  Administration  of  Domains  and  Forests  is  an 
extensive  association  of  forestry  officials,  and  schools  of  various  grades  for 
practical  training  in  forestry. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  Austria  (1895)  is  9,709,620  hectares^  and  of  this 
6,828,415  hectares  are  under  pines,  and  1,425,353  hectares  under  other  trees. 
In  Hungary  (1894)  the  total  area  is  9,074,000  hectares  (Hungary  Proper 
7,542,996,  Croatia  and  Slavonia  1,530,442),  of  which  2,440,167  hectares  are 
under  oak,  4,752,978  hectares  under  beech,  and  1,880,975  hectares  under 
pine.  The  forests  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps, 
as  also  the  central  mountains  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  1892  the  Hungarian 
exports  of  timber  and  forest  products  amounted  to  6,086,000  metric  centners, 
valued  at  24,176,000  florins,  and  the  imports  to  2,604,000  metric  centners, 
valued  at  8,914,000  florins. 
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III.  Mining. 

Mines  are  worked  for  common  coal  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia  ;  for  brown  coal  in  Bohemia,  Styria,  Upper  Austria,  Camiola, 
and  Moravia.  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Moravia, 
and  Galicia ;  silver  ore  in  Bohemia  ;  quicksilver  in  Camiola ;  copper  ore 
in  Salzburg;  lead  ore  in  Styria,  Galicia,  Bohemia ;  zinc  in  Galicia, 
Caiinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberc ;  sulphur  in  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarl- 
berg ;  manganese  in  Styria  and  Camiola  ;  alum  in  Bohemia ;  graphite 
in  Bohemia  ;  petroleum  and  ozokerit  in  Galicia  ;  while  the  largest  production 
of  salt  is  from  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  Coast  Land. 

In  mining  there  were  employed  in  Austria  in  1894,  116,521  men,  6,796 
women,  6,270  juveniles,  and  4  children  ;  total  128,591  persons.  In  smelting 
there  were  employed  12,092  men,  1,357  women,  740  juveniles,  296  children  ; 
u>tal  14,485  persons.  In  Hungary  (1889)  there  were  employed  48,173  persons 
in  mining  and  smelting  works  ;  in  salt  works,  2,264. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  mineral  and  furnace 
products  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


Common 
Coal 

Brown 
Coal 

Raw 
Iron 

Lead 

1 

1 
SUver 

Copper 

Total 

including 

others 

Austria 

1880      .  ' 

19,886 

15,375 

15,253 

1,789 

775       718     2,696  1 

382 

56,928 

1890      .  • 

80,401 

27,639 

27,311 

1,399 

1,596  1 1,467  '  3,197 

602 

1       — 

1892      . 

81,680 

80,097 

24,417 

1,125 

1,148  , 1,265     3,294  • 

503 

1       ^ 

1893 

83,650 

34,049 

24,186 

1,104 

1,068     1,213  ,  3,830 

568 

1        — 

1894 

88,183 

32,290 

26,750 

1,113 

1,057     1,269  i  3,032  | 

746 

1 

1895       . 
Hungary : 

84,104 

84,923 

29,771 

1,204 

1,169 

1,096  ,  2,525  [ 

461 

1        - 

1 

18«)      . 

4,168 

2,784 

5.729 

251 

36 

99  I  1,570 

602 

1      18,023 

1890      . 

4,831 

6,835 

11,838 

13 

20 

—     1  1,597  I 

157 

1      28,880 

1892 

5,160 

8,085 

1  11,751 

413 

16 

—     .  1,635 

164 

30,420 

1893 

5,162 

9,395 

12,103 

1     349 

5 

—    ,2,120 

174 

;      38,104 

1894       . 

5,447 

10,311 

12,613 

'      295 

4 

-       1,217 

136 

1      35,760 

1895 

5,640 

11,218 

12,490 

323 

2 

—       1,231 

144 

38,081 

The  total  value  of  mining  and  furnace  products  in  five  years   was  a 
follows  in  Austria  in  florins  : — 


1891 


1892 


Mining  products   78,495,582!  70,438,6561  76,750,410;  79,671,551 
Furnace.         .      83,776,439  32,908,184  82,690,524' 85,126,161 


1895 


84,181,329 
35, 262, 727 1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values,  respectively,  of  the 
leading  minerals  and  furnace  products  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1895  : — 


Austria 

Hungary 

Minerals 

Metre- 

Metre- 

centners 

centners 

Salt  of  all  kinds 

3,115,969 

1,698,949 

Black  coal 

97,226,788 

10,680,459 

Brown  coal 

183,391,472 

39,749,051 

BilTerore  . 

181,134 

17,857 

Iron  ore     . 

18,849.111 

9,552,625 

Lead  ore    . 

129,194 

— 

Gold  ore     . 

1,039 

— 

Products 


Pig  iron 
Silver 
Lead  . 
Zinc   . 
Quicksilver 


Austria 
Florins 


27,771,707 
2,524,993 
1,204,980 
1,096,008 
1,168,512 
460,900 


Hungary 
Florins 


12,490.000 

1,281,000 

823,000 

2,000 
144,000 


lY.  Sea  Fisheries. 


Tears 

No.  of  Boats 

Value  caught 

No.  of  Fishers 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer     |      Winter 

1895-96 
1894-95 
1898-94 
1892-93 
1891-92 

8,531 
3,404 
8,437 
3,342 
8,292 

3,073 
3,101 
3,079 
3,147 
3,087 

Florins 
1,746,777 
1,615,469 
1,799,531 
1,499,127 
1,606,542 

Florins 
1,084,922 
1,054,146 
1,028,049 
1,089,504 
982,978 

18,799 
14,385 
13,176 
12,518 
12,582 

11,628 
11,816 
11,712 
11,731 
11,274 

V.  Manufactures. 

In  Austria,  in  the  year  1890,  there  were  employed  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing industries  2,880,897  persons,  of  whom  2,144,606  were  workmen 
and  99,128  labourers.  Including  families  and  domestic  servants  the  total 
number  of  those  dependent  on  the  industries  was  6,155,510.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  metals  and  the  manufacture  of  metal  wares  there  were  971 
establishments  with  99,353  work-people ;  for  machinery  506  with  57,129  work- 
people ;  in  the  stoneware  and  glass  industries  there  were  1,173  establishments 
with  72,547  work-people,  38,131  of  whom  were  in  Bohemia.  The  number  of 
textile  factories  was  2,287  with  296,481  work-people,  of  whom  155,098  were 
in  Bohemia.  There  were  3,047  factories  for  alimentary  substances  with 
149,195  work-jpeople,  and  592  chemical  factories  with  33,264  work-people. 

In  the  various  textile  industries  there  were  employed  1,970  steam  engines 
with  a  total  of  113,281  horse-power.  For  cotton-spinning  there  were  153 
establishments  with  2,392,856  spindles,  employing  33,815  work-people.  For 
cotton-weaving  there  were  194  establishments  with  47,902  power-looms,  em- 
ploying 48,384  work-people. 

In  1894  there  were  1,636  breweries,  producing  in  the  year  1893-94 
16,514,262  hectolitres  of  beer,  and  55,528  distilleries  which  produced  in 
1893-94  125,228,521  hectolitres  of  alcohol.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
210  sugar  factories  with  68,836  work-people,  and  28  tobacco  factories  with 
33,001  work-people,  the  output  for  the  year  being  331,145  metric  centners  of 
raw  tobacco. 
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In  Hungary  and  Croatia  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industries 
in  1890  was  918,010,  or  6-26  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these  the  most 
numerous  were  shoemakers,  62,864 ;  smiths,  63,873 ;  tailors  (men),  46,988. 
Much  of  the  industrial  work  is  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 


Commeroe. 

The  special  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  including  Boenia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise,  but  not  bullion,  was  as  follows,  in 
millions  of  florins,  in  the  years  indicated  : — 


TeazB 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 

Imports 

Bxpori» 

1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1,000,000  florins 
613-6 
610-7 
618-7 
622-6 

1,000,000  florins 
6760 
771-4 
786-7 
722-7 

1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

1,000,000  florins 
670-7 
700-0 
722-6 
706-8 

1,000,000  florins 
806-6 
796-6 
741-8 
774-0 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years 
were  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  florins) : — 


1806 

1890 

Bxpori» 

1895 

1806 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

florins 

florins 

florins 

florins 

Coffee      .... 

87,696 

81,886 

Sugar       .... 

68,008 

75,187 

ToImcco  .... 

26.478 

27,611 

Qiain       .... 

28,722 

41,977 

Grain       .... 

18,900 

11,684 

Malt        .... 

18,407 

20,610 

OatUe      .... 

14,018 

9,487 

Cattle      .... 

89,896 

22,997 

Hides  and  skins      '       ! 

18,819 

18,027 

Hones     .... 

22,742 

28,841 

17,991 

18,325 

Hides  and  skins 

89.857 

89.902 

Wine       .... 

10,901 

11,768 

18,409 

14,880 

Coalandftiel  .       .        . 

27,790 

81,391  1 

Feathers         .       . 

10,715 

10,296 

Cotton     .... 

61,687 

67,389 

Beer        .... 

7,497 

7,981 

Cotton  yam     . 

18,989 

10.782 

Wine       .... 

5,426 

4,767 

Wool        .               .       . 

39,282 

40,847 

Timber    .... 

19,443 

21,996 

Woollen  yarn  . 

34,978 

28,612 

Cask-staves    . 

10,968 

11.402 

Woollen  goodii 

12,542 

11,303 

Sawn  wood 

27,704 

81,515 

Silkgoofi       .       .       . 
Leather   .... 

14,197 

14.403 

Lignite    .... 

23,902 

24,321 

16,707 

18,983 

Woollen  goods 
Leather  Shoes . 

17,837 

18,599 

Uaeftil  metals  (ezcl.  of 

7,646 

10,020 

m£&S^>  :   -.    : 

16,261 

17,087 

Leather  Gloves 

21,457 

22,791 

22,668 

21,842 

Glass-ware      . 

28,048 

24,294 

In  Aostria  the  values  are  fixed  annually  l^y  a  permanent  commission,  comprising  official 
and  representatives  of  a^colture,  sylviculture,  trade  and  Industry.  In  general,  net  value 
are  taken  for  imports  and  gross  values  for  exports,  and  they  must  'be  determined  at  the 
crossing  of  the  frontier.    The  commission  has  to  fix  them  according  to  the  countries  of 

'~'  '  "      "  "  ....        ^       ....  J  arg  dgui^jg^^ 

9  declarations. 

^ ^ „ _  Therecorded 

country  of  origin  is  that  of  production,  and  the  country  of  destination  is  that  where  the 
goods  are  to  he  consumed.  When  ttto  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  are  unknown, 
the  moat  distant  points  of  transit  are  recorded.  ><-^  t 
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In  1895  and  1896  the  trade  of  Anstm-Hungaiy  was  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Country. 

ImportH  from. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

Exportato. 

(1805) 

(1890) 
1,000  florins 

(1895) 

(1896) 

1,000  florins 

1,000  florins 

1,000  florins 

Germany  . 

258,932 

257,446 

383,342 

402,861 

Great  Britain 

76,285 

73,492 

68,740 

73,617 

Italy 

47,519 

47,178 

62,264 

60,116      1 

Russia 

46,887 

44,124 

26,868 

27,638 

Switzerland 

21,272 

22,125 

84,658 

35,047 

Turkey      . 

15,506 

16,166 

19,537 

24,845 

Roumania  . 

18,888 

10,570 

24,916 

26,270 

Servia 

17,292 

15,349 

9,848 

10,094 

France 

25,861 

24,671 

30,417 

29,689 

Netherlands 

11,291 

10,200 

'          8,862 

9,667 

Belgium     . 

13,257 

12,815 

1          7,451 

7,916 

Egypt 

7,057 

5,803 

8,846 

9,485 

British  India 

40,110 

42,732 

6,571 

1          6,901 

United  States    . 

37.660 

1        42,403 

1        16,820 

17,292 

Brazil 

34,202 

1        27,851 

2,192 

2,686 

Greece 

10,245 

1          9,242 

1          3,877 

4,148 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1896  was 
25,181,120  florins,  and  the  imports  63,829,482  florins;  in  1896 
exports  42,634,439  florins,  imports  68,806,846  florins. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Hungary  alone  for  five  years  were  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  florins) : — 


- 

1892 

1,000  florins 
619,384 
509,659 

1S93 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1,000  florins 
648,976 
544,704 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

1,000  florins 
513,696 
524,643 

1,000  florins 
546,278 
562,564 

1,000  florins 
543,977 
504,812 

In  1895  and  1896  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  (in  thousands  of 
florins)  :— 


Imports 


Cotton  goods 
Woollen  goods 
Silk  goods 
Clothing  .  . 
Refined  Hugar 
Wine  In  casks 
Cotton  yarn  . 


1896 


68,649 
45,788 
'  17,709 
i  18,990 
I  10,104 
1  9,990 
9,004 


1896 


Exports 


66,807    I  Flour 

44,317  ,<  Wheat,  barley,  niai2e 
18,273  I    Oxen,  pigs,  horses  .    . 
19,001  I    Wine  in  casks    .    .    . 
10,655   '  Cask  staves  .    .    .    . 
14,643    I  Wool 


8,506  I;  Eggs 


1895 


1896 


69,618  I  81,596 
67,568  I  99,647 
86,417  I    69,902  { 


19,287 

11,489 

8,822 

8,739 
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Of  the  imports  in  1896,  20*99  per  cent  in  ralue  were  raw  material  and 
79 'Oi  per  cent  were  manuikctured ;  of  the  exports  61 '85  per  cent  in  value 
were  raw  material  and  88*15  per  cent  manufactured.  The  imports 
into  Hungary  from  Austria  were  444,679,000  florins,  or  81  00  per  cent  ; 
the  exports  to  Austria  were  417,092,000  florins  or  76*67  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  The  imports  from  Germany  were  29,042,000  florins;  and  the 
exports  to  Germany  weret58,905,000  flonns.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
(mostly  cotton  goods  and  tobacco)  were  6,138,000  florins  ;  and  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  (mostly  flour  and  barley)  were  10,499,000  florins.  Other 
countries  havine  considerable  trade  with  Hungary  are  Serria,  France, 
Switzerland,  Ita^. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns   the  direct  trade    of  Austria-Hungary 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


ImportB  into  0.  K. 
from  Anttria-Hun- 
gary  .       .       .       . 

BxportB  of  British  pro- 
dnce  to  Austria- 
Hungary  . 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,237,634 

1,627,086 

1,385,762 

1,221,788 

1,142,038 

1,096,150 

1,427,428 

1,716,605    ; 

£         ' 
1,282,678    I 


The  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Austria  are 
wheat  flour,  the  total  value  of  which  in  the  year  1896  amounted  to 
768,390/.  ;  dye  stuffs,  &c.,  61,908/.  ;  and  wood  79,525/.  The  principal 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Austria  are  cotton  manufactures  (including 
yam),  496,451/.  ;  iron,  107,796/.  ;  machinery,  203,650/.  ;  oil-seed,  10,483/.  ; 
coals,  101,930/.  ;  woollen  goods,  96,846/.  ;  copper,  23,676/.  ;  leather,  22,010/.  ; 
hardware,  18,677/.,  in  1896. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Jan.  1,  1896  : — 


Sea-going  vessels  . 
Coasting  vessels 
Fishing  vessels,  kc 

Total     . 


Number 
of  vessels 

244 
1,746 
9,922 


Tonnage 

202,362 
38,849 
22,992 


11,912     264,193 


Crews 

4,592 

5,171 

23,260 


33,023 


Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  202  of  146,098  tons  were  steamers,  and 
11,710  of  118,095  tons  were  sailing  vessels.  ^  j 
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The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows  for  Austria  alone : — 


Tear 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 

70,988 
77,636 
82,296 
87,603 
92,637 

9,889,464 
9,094,868 
9,617,266 
9,494,229 
10,696,978 

70,814 
77,467 
82,146 
87,421 
92,666 

9,887,087 
9,082,491 
9,614,087 
9,472,486 
10,692,068 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  an  average  of  88  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared'  88  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next,  and  Greece  third. 

At  the  port  of  Trieste  alone  in  1896,  8,728  vessels  of  1,780,888  tons 
entered,  and  8,773  vessels  of  1,785,707  tons  cleared.  At  the  port  of  Fiume 
in  1896,  7,166  vessels  of  1,118,616  tons  entered,  and  7,111  of  1,107,266  tons 
cleared. 


Internal  CommunioationB. 


I.  EiYEBS  AND  Canals. 


In  1896  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Austria  was : 
for  rafts  only,  2,384  miles ;  for  vessels  and  rafts,  1,706  miles ;  total,  4,090 
miles,  of  which  814  mUes  were  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungary  is  8,060 
miles  (for  Danube  navigation  see  under  Boumakia). 

The  river  traffic  of  the  monarchy  during  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Year 

Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company 

Austr.  North-West  Steam 
Navigation  (Company  (Elbe) 

Number  of 

Fassen. 

(including 
mUitary) 

Goods 
and 

shipped, 
in  metre- 
centners 

Head 

Of 
Living 
Animals 
shipped 

Number  of 

Goods 
carried, - 
inmet^e- 
oentnen 

Steam, 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boate 

1801 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 

190 
189 
187 
188 
186 

769 
766 
770 
787 
827 

8.869,297 
8,271,852 
3,151,414 
8,168,068 
2,812,318 

19,827,880 
18,808,740 
21,785,290 
20,801,750 
19,681,840 

- 

41 
41 
42 
44 
45 

164 
160 
157 
165 
151 

6,528,478 
5,882.172 
5,462,964 
7,268.000 
6,408,829 

Di 
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n.  Railways. 

The  following  are  railway  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary : 


State  lines 

Companies'  lines  worked  by  the  State 

Companies'  lines  worked  by  companies 

Total 

Austria 
0896) 

°(?S^ 

Total 

HUes 
4,583 
933 
4,774 

Miles 
4,766 
2,118 
1,491 

MUes 
9,299 
8,061 
6,266 

10,240 

8,376 

18,616 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  there  were,  in  1897,  480  miles  of  railway. 
The   following  table  shows  the  growth  in  miles  of  Anstro-Hungarian 
railways  since  1877,  and  the  total  cost  of  construction  in  thousands  of  florins. 


- 

1880 

1801 

1802 

1898 

1894 

1895 

Length 

Capftal  ezpenditore  in 
1,000  florins      .       . 

11,616 
8,086,574 

16,382 
2,788,8021 

17,198 
2,940,7881 

17,609 
2,974,9061 

17,888 
2,604,5801 

18,817 
2,628,844 

1  Austria  alone. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tiaffic  on  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  rail- 
ways : — 


- 

Austrian                  1               Hungarian 

1898 

1894 

1895      ! 

1891 

1892 

41,070 
12,244 
98,544 
48,692 

1893 

95,582 
24,460 
102,591 
68,702 

Passengers  (in  1,000's)  . 
Goods  carried  (in  1,000  tons) 
Receipts  (1,000  florins) . 
Work&g  expenses  (1,000  fls.) 

97,306 
90,904 
242,072 
187,142 

102,898 
92,865 
243,208 
136,227 

106,443 
98,879 
247,638 
145,842 

85,881 
11,696 
89,586 
46,851 

III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

There  were,  in  1895,  6,628  post  offices  in  Austria,  and  in  1896  4,462  in 
Huncary. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Austria  (1896)  and  Hungary  (1896)  was 
as  follows : — 


- 

Austria,  1896 

Hungary,  1898 

Letters  and  post-cards 
Samples  ana  printed  packets    . 
Newspapers 

Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs)   . 
j        Expenses 

Number 

740,904,060 

104,816,660 

87,592,600 

Number 

152,889,0001 

31,283,000 

89,081,000 

Florins 
44,373,724 
41,742,829 

Florins 
16,771,000 
12,153,000 

1  BzdnsiTe  of  letters  ofllcial  and  post-free.  ^  . 
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The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  of  Austria  in  1896,  and  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  1896,  and  Hungary  in  1895  : — 


- 

Offices 

Line 

Wire 

Messages 

Austria    .... 
Hungry  .... 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina   . 

No. 
4,786 
2,526 
118 

MUes 
30,495 
13,604 

2,002 

HUes 
89,100 
39,828 

3,311 

No. 
13,213,633 
6,969,648 
547,046 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  mint 
and  the  value  of  coin  now  in  circulation  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

Florins 

f  Four-ducat     . 
Single-ducat   . 

{  2.717,496 

{  2,834,445 

784,497 
1,584,608 

910,809 
2,016,062 

1,818,650 
2,229,397 

Odd       Franz-Josefs  . 

2,086,107 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Twenty  A  ten- 

crown      .    . 

24,322,360 

185,042,480 

97,828,580 

72,011,760 

80,116.220 

Lievannne 
thalers . 

6,433,204 

8,470,100 
(pieces) 

\    2,697,600 
/    (pieces) 

\    2,801,100 
/    (pieces). 

\   6.455.600 
1    (pieces) 

Silver 

Two-gulden 
Single-gulden  . 

{  4,173,578 

- 

- 

- 

Single-crown  . 

125,000 

37,255,001 

20,089,895 

16,829,983 

4.022,871 

Twenty  -  kreu- 

zer 
vTen-kreuzer    . 

[      296,620 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^^'ok^'ra^r*!'": 

219,560 

9,827,259 

11,874,404 

8,078,n7 



rFour-kreuzer  . 

Copper  <One-kreuzer    . 

162,230 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iHalf-kreuzer  . 

BroMef-X"*''""'!- 

2,600 

772,704 

1,366,672 

1,199,447 

1.072.942 

State  notes  in  circulation 

848,970,577 

872,098,255 

808,305,896 

198,539,593 

188.949,109 

notes 

in  circulation  . 

4n,987,590 

486,628,620 

507,808,160 

619,854,140 

659,726,360 

The  only  State  bank  is  the  Austro-Hungarian,  formerly  the  National 
Bank.  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to  the 
State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exclusiye 
right  to  issue  bank-notes.  The  charter  of  the  bank,  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  1897,  has  been  renewed  and  extended  to  the  year  1910.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.  The  State,  under 
certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  clear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  shareholders, 
of  the  remainder  8  per  cent,  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  2  per  cent, 
to  the  pension  fund,  and  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders  may  be  made  up  to 
7  per  cent.  Whatever  still  remains  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the    shareholders    and    the    other    to  the  State,  70  per    cent,   to 
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Anatria  and  30  per  cent,  to  Hunmy.     These  last  sums,  however,  are  only 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  mentioned  above. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  for  five 
years,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


LUbilities 

Assets 

Capita] 

Reserre 
Fond 

Not« 
Circula- 
tion 

Mort- 

Total  in- 
eluding 
others 

Cash 

Dis- 
counted 
Bills,&c. 

State 
Loan 

Other 

Totalin- 
eluding 
others 

1892 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 

90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

82,498 
82,472 
32,521 
82,458 
82,499 

477,988 
486,624 
507.808 
619,864 
660,726 

117,997 
121,276 
128,611 
128,541 
188,488 

1 

744,989  ■ 
762,814  1 
791,569  ! 
915,462  ' 
964,362  1 

289,156  '  171,917 
278,286    171,699 
807,005    180,264 
377,251  1  219,474 
448,277    217,592 

77,851 
76,987 
76,858 
76  822 
76,003 

121,467 
126,262 
181,505 
184,290 
186,79 

744,989 
762,814 
791,569 
915,462 
964,862 

The  following  are  statistics  for  December  31,  1895,  of  the  54  Austrian  and 
for  1894  of  the  241  Hungarian  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  thousands  of 
florins: — 

Liabilities. 


- 

Nominal 
Capital 

Paid-up 

Reserve 

Bills,  Ac, 
in  cir- 
culation 

Credit 
Accounts 
current 

Mort- 

Total,  in- 
eluding 
others 

Austria      . 
Hungary    . 

288,278 
80,166 

217,815 
76,888 

71,796 
18,842 

227,682 
14,804 

584,871 
116,618 

666,876 
47,680 

1,790,482 
478,878 

Assets. 


- 

Bank 

and  Credit 

Notes 

Mortgage 
Loans 

Debit 
Accounts 
current 

Cash  in  hand 

Total, 

including 

others 

Austria 
Hungary     . 

287,421 
127,676 

670,862 
64,796 

697,800 
186,888 

48,661 
9,979 

1,790,482 
478,878 

Hi 


There  are,  besides  (1894),  2,342  alliance  banks  in  Austria,  and  709  in 
aiy. 
e  following  are  the  savings-bank  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary :— 


- 

Austria 

Hungary 

1896 

1804 

1898 

1894 

1808 

1802 

No.  of  banks       .       . 
Depoflitors  at  end  of 

year. 
Amount  deposited  at 

endofyearaoOOfls.) 

488 
2,877,164 
1,607,610 

472 
2,786,448 
1,680,718 

460 
2,687,806 
1,461,680 

606 
647,263 

668 
624,402 

621 
610,620^ 
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The  following  arc  the  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks  : — 


Austrift 

Hungary 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

No.  of  banks. 
Depositors   at    end 

of  year 
Value  of  deposits  at 

end   of  year,    in 

florins 

6,417 
1,188,454 

100,799,777 

5,592 
1,206,739 

113,846,985 

3,983 
276,666 

9,818,000 

4,019 
295,597 

10,427,000 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

By  law  of  August  2,  1892,  the  monetary  system  of  Austria- Hungary  was 
reformed  on  a  gold  basis,  though  the  standard  coin,  the  crown  (krone),  is  not 
coined  in  gold. 

The  new  coins  with  English  equivalents  are^ 

Gold:— 
The  twenty-crown  piece  (weighing  6*775067  crammes  *900  fine,  and  thus 

containing  6*09756  grammes  of  fine  gold)  =  16^.  Sd. 
The  ten-crown  piece  =  85  4rf. 
The  single  ducat  =  9  crowns  60  heller  =  Ss. 

Silver  :— 
The  single  crown  (weighing  5  grammes  *835  fine,  and  thus  containing 

4175  grammes  of  fine  silver)  =  100  heller  =  half-a-gulden  of  the  old 

coinage  =  lOd. 
The  half-crown  =  50  heller  =  25  krouzer  =  5d. 

Nickel  :— 

The  twenty-heller  piec«  =  10  kreuzer  of  the  old  coinage  =  2d. 
The  ten-heller  piece  =  6  krouzer  of  the  old  coinage  =  Id. 

Bronze  :— 

The  two-heller  piece  s  1  kreuzer  =  Id. 
The  single  heUer  piece  =  J  krouzer  =  <^d. 

Silver  gulden  or  florins  continue  to  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount  Silver 
crown-pieces  aro  accepted  to  any  amount  at  Government  offices,  but  in  general 
circulation  they  are  legal  tender  only  up  to  50  crowns.  The  notes  of  the 
State-  Bank  are  legal  tender. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obligatoiy 
in  Austria-Hungary.     The  old  weights  and  measuros  are : — 

The  CejUner  =100  Pfund= 5606  kg.  =12Si  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     JSimer   .        .        .=56 -60  litre  =  14  94  wine  gallons. 

,,     Jock      .  .  =5,754*64  square  metre       =  1*48  acre. 

„     Metzen  .        .        .=61 '49  litre  =  1 7  imperial  bushel. 

(The  Klafter  ofvmd=Z'41  cubic  metre =120  cubic  feet) 

„    ^eiZtf =24,000  AusO    » 7  585*6  metres      =   /  8, 897  yards,  or  about  4 
tnan  feet    .        «     J  V.      miles. 
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Diplomatio  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Op  Austkia-Htjnoaky  in  Gkbat  Britain. 
Ambassador. — Count  Francis  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 
Cowicillor, — Count  Albert  Mensdorff-Pouillj-Dietrichsteiu. 
Secretary. — Count  Alexander  Palffy. 

AUaehi. — Count  Franz  Karolyi. 

Military  Attach6. — Major-General  Prince  Louig  Eszterhazy. 

Naval  AttaeJU. — Commander  L.  Sztranyavszky. 

Chancellor.—^.  BL  Riiti. 

Consul-Qeneral. — Baron  A.  de  Rothschild. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bi-adford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Man- 
chester, Plymouth,  Sheffield,  etc. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria-Hungary. 
Ambassador.— ^t  Hon.  Sir  H.  Rumbold,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.;  appointed 

Ambassador  to  Austria- Hungary,  October,  1896. 

Ajcretery.— Ralph  Milbanke,  C.B. 

Military  AUacJU.—Cdi.  F.  M.  Wardrop,  C.B. 

Commercial  Secretary. — £.  Fitzgerald  Law. 

There  are  Consnlar  representatives  at  Yienna  (C.G.),  Buda-Pest  (C.G.), 
Finme,  Trieste,  Prague,  Lissa. 

BOSHIA  AND  HSBZEeOYINA. 

The  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  (July  18,  1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment for  adm^mstration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
Bureau,  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor- King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself,  with  its 
seat  in  aaiajevo,  is  the  provincial  government  (Landesregierung),  in  three 
departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice.  For  administration 
noiposes  there  are  6  district  (Kreis)  and  48  county  (Bezirk)  authorities. 
The  provincial  government  is  provided  with  an  advising  body,  composed 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  of  the 
populace.  Similar  councils  are  also  provided  for  the  district  and  county 
authorities.     (For  Finance  see  the  common  Budget  of  Austria-Hungary.) 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts  (Ereise),  with  an  area  of 
28,262  square  miles.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
mUitary  force,  though  administered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1895  the  popu- 
lation numbered  1,568,092  (828,190  males  and  739,902  females).  Moham- 
medans, 548,632;  Oriental  Orthodox,  673,246  ;  Roman  Catholic,  834,142  ; 
Evangelical,  8,596  ;  other  Christians,  251 ;  Jews,  8,213  ;  other  religions,  12. 

The  nationality  is  Servian,  only  in  the  southern  districts  are  Amauts,  and 
here  and  there  gipsies.  The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo, 
with  88,088  ;  Mostar,  14,870  ;  Baiyaluka,  18,666  ;  and  Dolnia  Tuzla,  10,227. 

There  is  1  higher  gymnasium,  2  gymnasia,  4  commercial  schools,  943 
•  elementary  schools,  witn  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  pn^ts,  and  1  training  college  for  teachers. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (Kreis) 
courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  courts  of  first  instance. 

The  agricultural  population  in  1895  numbered  1,385,291  or  88  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.    Tobacco  is  the  most  important  crop  in  Heisegovina,  (8, 592 
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tons  in  1896),  and  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  lye,  millet  and  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultiyated.  Both  provinces  have  a  superabundance 
of  firuit.  The  vine  is  grown  in  Herzegovina,  but  the  wine  produced  is  insufficient 
for  the  local  supply.  Dried  plums  are  an  important  article  of  export ;  sucar- 
beet  is  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  government  sugar  factory  at  Usora,  near  Doboj. 
Silk-culture  has  been  introduced.  Cattle-grazing  is  important  Forest  land 
occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in 
1895  there  were  233,322  horses,  1,416,394  cattle,  1,447,049  goats,  8,230,720 
sheep,  and  662,242  swine. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  carried  on  (mainly  by  the 
Government)  for  iron  and  copper,  manganese,  chromium,  quicksilver,  and 
ooaL  In  1895  the  output  of  coal  was  195,400  tons,  of  iron  ore  12,540  tons,  of 
copper  ore  1,960  tons,  of  manganese  8,016  tons.  The  miners  employed 
numbered  1,278.  There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnia  Tuzla,  and  an  ammoniac  soda 
factory  with  an  annual  output  of  11,810  tons.  In  1892  there  were  24  mines, 
6  foundries,  and  2  salt  works. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  territory, 
and  their  trade  statistics  are  inculuded  in  those  of  Austria-Hungary. 

There  are  481  miles  of  railway,  and  1,767  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

In  1896  there  were  transmitted  7,742,154  letters  and  postcards,  and 
2,773,617  packets  of  printed  matter,  samples,  and  newspapers. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  troops 
comprise  12  infantry  battahons  (each  of  4  companies),  with  a  total  of  5,185  men, 
on  peace  footing.  The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  have  at 
present  a  strength  of  22,944  men. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

1.  Official  Publications.— Austria-Hunoart. 

Agriculture  Industries  Ac.  Ackerbau-Miuisteriums,  Statlstisches  Jabrbuch,  Heft  I. 
Btfttistik  der  Emte.  Heft  II.  Bergverkshetriche  osterreichs.  Annual,  Vienna.  Arbeits- 
einstellungcn  im  Bergverksbetriebe  wahrend  1804.  Vienna,  1896.  Mittheilungen  des  K. 
Ung.  Ministeriunis  fiir  Ackerbau,  Industrie,  und  Handel.  Monthly,  Budapest.  Ungarns 
Hlihlen  Industrie  in  1894.    Budapest,  1896. 

Army.  Militai-Statistiches  Jahrbuch.  Vienna.  Handbook  of  the  Military  Forces  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Prepared  in  the  Intelligence  division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1891. 

Commerce  Ac  Statistik  des  auswartigen  Handels  des  osterr.-nngar.  Zollgehiets. 
Annual.  Vienna.  Statistische  Uebcrsichten  betreffeud  dem  auswartigen  Handel  des 
osterr.-ungar.  Zollgeblets.  Monthly.  Vienna.  Nachrichten  iiber  Indus&e,  Handel,  und 
Verkehr.  Annual.  Vienna.  Das  Handelsniuseum  and  supplements  with  consular  Reports, 
Vienna.  Ungarns  Waaren- Verkehr.  Annual.  jBudapest.  Auswartiger  Handel  der  Lander 
der  Ungarischen  Krone.  Annual.  Budapest.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  &c,  London.  Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual 
Series  and  Miscellaneous  Senes.     London. 

Finance.  The  Budget  estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Austria,  and  for 
Hungar>'.  Annual.  Statistik  iiber  den  Zustand  drc.  der  Finanzwache  in  1895.  Vienna. 
1897.  Ergebnisse  der  Verzehrungssteuer.  Annual.  Vienna.  Mittheilungen  des  k.  k. 
Finanz-mmisteriunis.    Annual.    Vienna. 

Foreign  Office  List    By  Sir  Edward  Hertslet.    Annual.    London. 

Hungary  and  its  People,  The  Millennium  of,  Edited  by  J.  de  Jekelfklussy.  Budapest,  1897. 

Instruction.  Statistik  der  Unt«rricht8  Anstalten.  Annual.  Vienna.  Das  ungarische 
Unterrichtswesen,  aus  dem  Bericht  des  Ministers.    Annual.    Budapest. 

Justice,  Crime,  Ac.  Ergebnisse  der  Strafrechtspflege ;  der  Concursverfliihrens ;  der 
Strafanstalten ;  der  Civilrechtspflege.    Annual.    Vienna. 

Money,  Credit,  Ac.  StAtistik  der  Banken.  AnnuaL  Vienna.  Statistik  derSparcassen. 
Annual.    Vienna.    Tabellen  zur  Wahrungs-Statistik.    Vienna,  1896. 

Navy.  Almanach  fiir  die  k.k.Kriegs-Marine.  Annual.  Pola.  An nuarloMarittlmo,  Trieste. 

Pauperism,  Health,  &c.  Jahrbuch  der  Wiener  k.  k.  Krankenanstalter.  Vienna. 
Statistik  der  Sanitatsverhiiltnisse  der  Mannschaft  des  K.  und  K.  Heeres.  AnnuaL    Vienna, 

Population.  Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlung  vom  81  December,  1890.  Vienna.  Bewegun^^ 
der  Bevcilkerung.    Annual.    Vienna. 

ReichageseUbUtt.    Vienna,  1807.  ^  t 
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BailwayB,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Ac  HaapteigebniBse  des  bsterr.  Bisenbahn-Statistik. 
ATinniJ.  Vienna.  Statistik  des  Verkehrs.  Annnal.  Vienna.  Statistik  des  osterr.  Post- 
nnd-Telef^phweaens.    Annual.    Vienna. 

Shipping.    Navigazione  e  Commercio  in  Porti  AastriacL    Annual.    Trieste. 

Stadtebuch  (aBterrcichischcs) :  StatistisGhe  Berichte  der  grosseren,  osterreichisohen 
StSdte.  Annual  Vienna.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  stadt  Wien,  bearbeitet  von 
Sedlaesek  und  Ldwy.    Vienna. 

Statistics  (general).  Statistisches  Handbuch  der  dsterr.-ung.  Monarchie.  Vienna,  1891. 
Osterr.  Statistisches  Handbuch.  Annual,  Vienna.  Handbuch  der  Vereine  fllr  die 
im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  Eonigreiche  und  Lander.  AnnuaL  Vienna.  Hof-  und  Staata- 
handbuch  der  dsterr.-ungar.  Monarchie.  AnnuaL  Vienna.  Statistische  Monatschrift. 
Vienna.  UnRarische  Statistische  Mittheilungen.  Annual.  Budapest  Ungarisohes 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch.  Annual.  Budapest  Statistiche  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Verhaltnisse 
Galiziena.    Annual.    Lemberg.    Zigeuner  Conscription,  Ergebnisso  4er.    Budapest,  1895. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. — Austria-Hunoaey. 

ArtuM-Fdnter  (F.),  Francis  D^ak,  a  Memoir.    London,  1880. 

Baedeker'i  Handbook  for  Southern  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 
Leipzig,  1894.— The  Eastern  Alps.    Leipsio,  1895. 

Batty  (B.),  Moravian  Schools  and  Customs.     8.    London. 

Beer,  Die  Finanzen  Oesterreichs  im  19.  Jahrhundert    Frag,  1877. 

Bell  (P.  A.X  Ungam  in  Wort  und  Bild.    Ziirich,  1890. 

Bourlier  (J.\  Les  Tch6qnes  et  la  Bohime  oontemporaine.    Paris,  1897. 

BraeheUi{IL  F.),  Statistische  Skizze  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarisohen  Monarchie.  IS. 
Anflage.    8.    Leipzig,  1892. 

Brote  (B.),  Die  Rumanische  Frage  in  Ungam.     Berlin,  1895. 

Brotaning  (H.  Ellen),  A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hun^y.    8.    London,  1896. 

Butler  (E.D.),  Articleon  Hungary  in  EncyclopiBdia  Britannica.  VoL  XIL  Edinburgh,  1861. 

ChawtagneCA.^  Sensations  de  Dacie  et d'lUyrie.    Paris,  1896. 

Chavanne  (pT.),  Physikalisch-statistischer  Handatlas  der  Oesterr.-Ungar.  Monarchie. 
Wien,  1882-88. 

Chilard  (R.),  La  Hongrie  contemporaine.    Paris,  1891. 

Chronik,  VolkswirthschofUiche,  von  Oesterreich- Ungam,  1887.     Hgg.  von  Blau.    Wien, 


Clarke  (Ernest),  Agrioaltural  Administration  in  Austria-Hungary,  '  Journal  of  the  R. 
Agricnltoral  Society,'  January,  1891. 

Coldatream  (J.  P.),  The  Institutions  of  Austria.    Westminster,  1895. 

Commemda  (H.),  Materialen  zur  landeskundlichen  Bibliographie  Oberosterreicbs.  Linz, 
1891. 

Compaas,  flnanziellea  Jahrbuch.  Gtegrtlndet  von  Leonhardt,  1889.  Hgg.  von  Heller. 
Wien,  1890. 

Csoemig  (Freiherr  von),  Bthnographie  der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchie,  8  vols.  Wien 
1865-57. 

Dupain  (L.).  L' Administration  militaire  austro-hongroise,  &c.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

Dux  (A.X  Aus  Ungam.    I^eipsic,  1880. 

Entwicklung  von  Industrie  uud  Gewerbe  in  Oesterreich,  1848-88.  Hgg.  von  der  Com> 
mission  der  Gewerbe-Ausstellung.    Wien,  18S8. 

Export-Compass,  1890.    Hgg.  von  Dom.    Wien,  1890. 

Fieker(A.),  Die  VdlkerstammederOesterrelchisch-Ungarischen  Monarchie.  8.  Wien,  1869.. 

Felbermann  (L.X  Hungary  and  its  People.    London,  1892. 

Gerrard  (E.),  Transylvania :  The  Land  beyond  the  Forest    London,  1888. 

GodkinCB.  L.),  History  of  Hungary  and  the  Magyars.     London,  1853. 

Guides  Joanne,  Btats  du  Danube  et  des  Balkans.  !■«  Partie,  Hongrie  Meridionale,  Ac.. 
Paris,  1888.     II™  Partie,  Haute  Hongrie,  Ac.     2  vols.    Paris,  1893. 

Jaekson  (T.  O.),  Dalmatia,  the  Quaraero  and  Istria.    3  vols.    8.    London,  1893. 

Hoekj  Statistisches  Handbuch  fur  Kiirnten.    Jahrgan^  I.    KlagenfUrt,  1886. 

Jloni^.    Die  oat  ung.  LebensversichorungsgeselLschaften,  1888.    Wien,  1889. 

Huber  (A.),  Geschicnte  der  StaatabilduuK  und  des  ofTentlichen  Rechta.    Prag.     1895. 

Hutbner  (J.  A.  von),  Une  ann^e  de  ma  vie  ri848-4l»).     Paris,  1891. 

Hut^alvi  (Dr.  J.),  A  magyar-osztrdk  birodalom  foldrnjza.    8.    Pesth,  1886. 

Kahn(J.),  Das  heutigo  Budnpcst.     Budapest,  1805. 

Karpele§(BX  Moravian  and  Silesian  Miners.    Statistical  inquiries  into  their  Social  .'and 
Economic  Condition.     Vol.  I.     London.  1894. 
KanlbaniA.  V.),  L'Ariu^e  anstro-hongroise.     Paris,  1893. 

Xay  (David),  Austria-Hungary.    London,  1880. 

Konta  (Ignaz),  Bisenbahu-Jahrbuch  der  Oesterreichiach-UngariHchen  Monarchie.  21. 
Jahigang.    wien,  1891. 

Lang,  Statistik  der  Bevolkerung  Ungaras.    Budapest,  1885. 

Leger  (L.),  Hlstoire  de  1' Autriche-Hongrie,  4th  ed.  Paris,  1895.  f  Eng.  Trans,  of  1st  ed. 
by  Mrs.  Birkbeck  Hill.  London,  1889.]— La  Save,  le  Danube,  et  le  Balkan.  Voyage  chez 
lea  Slovtoea,  Ac    Paris  1884,  ^,g,^,^^^  ^^ GoOgle 
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Livy  (Daniel).  L'Autriche-Hongrie,  ses  InetitutioiiB,  Ac.    Paris,  1872. 

Ldker  (P.  von),  Die  Magyaren  und  andcre  Ungarn.    8.    Leipzig,  1874. 

Lorens  (J.  R.  v.),  Atlas  der  Urproduction  Oesterreichs.    Wien,  1878. 

Lutzow  (Count),  Bohemia  :  an  Historical  Sketch.     8.     London,  1896. 

Mandello  (Dr.  Karl),  Ruclcbliclce  an  f  die  Entwickelung  der  Ungarischen  Volkswirthschaft 
Budapest,  1871-1894. 

Marbeau  (Edouard),  Slaves  et  Teutons.     Paris,  1882 

Mauriee(C.  E.),  Bohemia  from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  1620.  [In  '*  Story  of  the  Nations" 
Scries].    8.     London,  1896. 

Mayer  (P.  M.),  Gesehicht*  der  osterreichisch -ungarischen  Monarchie.    Wien,  1894 

Ma»uehelli  (N.  E.),  Mag>'arland.     2  vols.     London,  1891. 

Monarchie.  Die  dst  ung.  in  Wort  und  Bild  auf  Anregnng  des  Kronprlnzen  Rudolf. 
Wien,  1886-90.     Lieferung  1-116. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  South  Germany  and  Austria.    Two  Parts.    8.    London. 

Nem^yi  (A.),  Das  moderne  Ungarn.    Berlin,  1880. 

Oest«rreichisch-Ungari8che  Revue.  Jalireangl894.  Redigirt  von  J.  B.  Meyer.  Wien,  1894. 

Patterson  (Arthur  J.),  The  Magyars;  their  Country  and  its  Institutions.  2  vols.  8. 
London,  1870. 

Peea  (Dr.  Alexander),  Oesterreich  und  der  Orient    8.    Wien,  1876. 

Pollaekf  Die  Bohmischo  Braunkohle  in  den  letzten  2.5  Jahren,  chronologisch-statistlsche 
Tafel.     Voiu  Jahre  1801  bis  1885.    Tcplitz(H.a.). 

Prigl  Ortslexicon  filr  die  Konigreiche  Kroatien  und  Slavonien.  Nach  amtlichen  Qnellen. 
Essek,  I8S8. 

Reelus  (Elisee),  Nouvelle  G<^Rraphle  Universelle.    Vol.  III.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Romstor/er  und  WigliUky,  Vergleichende  graphische  Statistik  in  ihrer  Anwendnng  anf 
das  Herzogtum  Bukowina.    Wien,  1880. 

Schunngcnjtehloegl  (R.),  Der  erst  Bearaten-Verein  der  osterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie.     Wien,  1890. 

Singer  and  Wol/ner't  Handbook  for  Hungary  and  Budapest.    8.     London,  1896. 

Somogyi  (E.),  Ludwig  Kossuth,  sein  Leben  und  Werken.     8.     Leipzig,  1894. 

Statistik  d.  ost.  ung.  Aktieiig«  scllscliaften.  Ausdem '  Aktionar,'  1888-89.  Frankftirt,  1890. 

Steinback(Q.),  Die  ungarisitheii  Verfassungsgcsetze.     Wien,  1891. 

Striyl,  Statlstische  Notizen  fur  Oesterreich.     II.     Wien,  1888. 

Sfwrm  (All)ert),  Uj  Orsza-t,'>'ti]{'hi  Alnianach.    Budapest,  1887. 

Turn  and  Taxis  (Princess  of),  Travels  in  Unknown  Austria,    4.    London,  1896. 

Umlau/t  (F.),  Die  rtsterreioliisoh-uii-iarische  Monarchie,  3rd  ed.    Vienna,  1896. 

Ulbrieh,     IIandl)nch  der  «>sterrtMchischcn  Verwaltung.    Wien,  1887-89. 

Vdmb^  (A.),  Der  Ursprung  der  Maj^'yaren.  Leipzig,  1882.  Hungary.  In  "Story  of  the 
Nations  "  Series.     8.     London,  1887. 

Vautier  (G.),  La  Hongrio  economique.     8.     Paris,  1898. 

Werkowitsek,  Das  Land  Vorarlbcrg,  Denkschrift.    Innsbruck,  1887. 

Whitman  (Sidney),  The  Realm  of  the  Habsburgs.    8.     London,  1893. 

Wirth  (Max),  Un<,'ani  und  seine  Bodeuschiitze.    Frankfort-on-Maine,  1785. 

Worms  (Baron  Henry  de),  Tlie  Auslro-Hungarian  Empire.     8.    London,  1877. 

yrtar<«(C.),  La  Dalniazia.     8.     Milan,  1878. 

Zorieic,  Statistische  Skizze  der  Konigiviche  Kroatien  und  Slavonien.    Agram,  1885. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Das  Bauwesen  in  Bosuicn  und  der  Hcrcegovina,  vom  Baudepartement  der  Landesregicr- 
ung  in  Sarajevo,  1887. 

Ortschafta-  und  Bcvolkcrnn^isstatistik  von  Bosnien  und  Hercegovina.  Amtliche 
Ausgabe.     1885.— Hauptresnltaie  <lor  Volksziihlung  vom  22  April,  1895.    Vienna,  1806. 

Evgebnissc  der  Vit-hziililini;?,  18(<5.    Vienna,  1806. 

Asboth  (J.),  An  Omcial  Tour  tlirough  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  [Translation.]  8. 
London,  1890. 

Blau  (Dr.  E.  O.  F.  H.),Reisen  in  Bosnien  und  der  Herzegowina.    8.    Berlin,  1877. 

CoquelU  (P.).  Histoire  du  Montenegro  ct  de  la  Bosnie.     Paris,  1896. 

Etans  (A.  J.),  Tlirough  Bosilia  and  Herzegovina  on  foot     8.    London,  1876. 

Haardt  (V.  von),  Die  Occupation  Bosniens  imd  der  Herzegovina.     8.    Vienna,  1878. 

Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Peninsula.     Loudon,  1887. 

Munro  (R.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia.     London,  1895. 

Novibazar  und  Kossovo.     8.     Vienna   1802. 

SainU-Marie  (E.  de)  L'Herzegovine.     Paris,  1876 

SchnelUr  (II.),  Die  Stnatsrcclitliche  Stellung  von  Bosnien  und  Herzegovina.  Leipzic, 
1892. 

Sehwarg  (Di.  B.),  Aus  den  Osten  ;  Reisenbriefen  aus  Ungarn,  Ac    8.    Chemnitz,  1876. 

Btillman  (W.  J.),  Herzegovina  and  the  lat«  uprising.    London,  1877. 

The  Land  of  the  Bora  ;  Camp  Life  and  Sport  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Herzegovina,  1894-96. 
[Author  not  named.]    London,  lJ-97. 

Thoemmel  Gustav),  Beschreibung  des  Vilajet  Bosnien.    8.    Vienna,  1867,  j 

YriarU  (C),  Bosnie  et  Herzegovine.    12.    Paris,  1876.       tized  by  LjOOQIC 
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BELGIUM. 

(ROTAUMB  DB   BSLGIQUB.) 

Beigning  King. 

Leopold  n.,  born  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
former  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gk)tha,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French  j 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865  ; 
married,  Aug.  22,  1853,  to  Queen  M<vrie  Hevvriette,  bom  Aug.  23, 
1836,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 
Children  qf  the  King. 

L  Princess  Louise,  bom  Feb.  18,  1858;  married,  February  4, 
1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  March  28, 
1844,  eldest  son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  French. 

IL  Princess  Stephanis,  bom  May  21,  1864 ;  married  to  the 
late  Archduke  Di6d^  Kudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  May  10,  1881  j  widow  January  30, 
1889. 

III.  Princess  Clhnmtine,  bom  July  30,  1872. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  King. 

I.  Philippe^  Count  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1837  ;  lieutenant-general 
in  the  serrice  of  Belgium  ;  married,  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
HohenzoUem-Sigmarinffen.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  children  living : — 
1.  Princess  Henriette,  bom  November  80,  1870  ;  married  Febmary  12,  1896, 
to  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orl^ns,  Due  de  Yenddme.  2.  Princess  Josephine, 
bom  October  18,  1872 ;  married,  May  28,  1894,  to  Prince  Charles- Antoine 
of  Hohenzollern.     3.  Prince  Albert,  bom  April  8, 1875. 

II.  Princess  Charlotte,  bom  June  7,  1840  ;  married,  July  27, 1857,  to  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria,  electedE^perorof  Mexico  July  10,  1863  ;  widow 
June  19,  1867. 

King  Leopold  II.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
State  in  1830,  having  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
Tiie  secession  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional 
Government,  established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25,  1 830.  A  National  Congress 
elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe>Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
June  4,  1831  j  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  12,  and 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by 
Austria,  Kussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the 
Kinfirdom  of  Belfiium. 
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Constitution  and  Ooyernment. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Belgium  is  *a  consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy/  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male 
line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  without  the 
King's  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession  is  forfeited,  but 
may  be  restored  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
Chambers.  The  King's  person  is  declared  sacred ;  and  his 
ministers  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Government. 
No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  majority, 
the  two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
regent  during  the  minority. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  constitution,  promulgated 
7th  September,  1893,  the  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for 
eight  years,  partly  directly,  and  partly  indirectly.  The  number  of 
Senators  elected  directly  is  proportioned  to  the  population  of 
each  province,  and  is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  constituent  body  is  similar  to 
that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that  the 
minimum  age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years.  In  1896-96  the 
number  of  electors  was  1,186,000,  disposing  of  1,924,000  votes. 
Senators  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  coimcils, 
two  for  each  province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants ;  three  for 
each  with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000 ;  and  four  for  each  with 
over  1,000,000.  No  one,  during  two  years  preceding  the  election, 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  appointing  him.  All 
senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  those  elected 
directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes,  or 
own  immovable  prpperty  in  Belgium  yielding  an  income  of 
12,000  francs.  In  provinces,  however,  where  the  number 
eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of 
population,  the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by  admission 
of  the  most  highly  taxed.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  failing  these, 
Belgian  princes  of  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
by  right  Senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  have  no  voice  in  the 
deliberations  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected 
directly.  Their  number  is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and 
cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  They  sit  for 
four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years,  except  that  after  a 
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twenty-five  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  one  year  in 
the  same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.  Every 
citizen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  married  or  widower,  with  legi- 
timate issue,  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a 
supplementary  vote,  as  has  also  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  owning  immovable  property  to  the  value  of  2,000  francs,  or 
having  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds 
either  directly  or  through  the  Savings  Bank.  Two  supplementary 
votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  higher  instruction,  or  who  fill 
or  have  filled  offices  or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice, 
implying  at  least  average  higher  instruction.  No  person  has 
more  than  3  votes ;  failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanour,  punish- 
able by  law.  There  were  in  1895-96  1,405,000  electors 
possessing,  in  all,  2,170,000  votes.  Deputies  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each 
deputy  has  an  annual  indemnity  of  4,000  francs  (160Z.),  and  a 
free  pass  over  Government  railways  between  his  home  and  the 
place  of  Session. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days ;  but  the  King 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  In  the 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the  contin- 
gent for  the  army  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

The  Executive  Qovemment  consists  of  eight  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance — M.  P.  de  Smet  de 
Naeyer.     Appointed  February  25,  1896. 

2.  Minister  of  Foreign  AJ}airs, — M.  P.  de  Favereau.  Appointed  February 
25,  1896. 

8.  Minister  of  Justice. — M.  V.  Bcgerem.      Appointed  October  26,  1884. 

4.  Minister  of  War, — M.  van  den  Peereboom  (ad  interim). 

5.  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — M.  J.  H.  P.  van  den 
Peereboom.    Appointed  October  26,  1884. 

6.  Minister  of  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. — M.  Sehollaert.  Ap- 
pointed May  25,  1895. 

7.  Minister  of  AgrkuUu/re  and  Public  Works. — M.  L.  de  Bruyn.  Appointed 
October  26,  1884. 

8.  Mimsier  of  Industry  and  Labour. — M.  Nyssens.  Appointed  May  25,  1895 
Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 

*  Ministres  d'Etat,'  without  portfolio,  who  form  a  Privy  Council  called  together 
on  special  occasions  by  the  sovereign.  The  acting  ministers,  as  such,  do  not 
form  part  of  the  Privy  Council  ^,g,^^,  .^  GoOqIc 
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of  antonomoiu  government.  The  provincial  and  communal  electors  are  the 
same  as  those  who  elect  the  senators  directly.  Communal  electors  most  have 
been  domiciled  at  least  three  years  in  the  commune,  and  a  supplementary 
vote  is  given  to  owners  of  real  property  yielding  an  income  of  at  least  150 
francs.  No  one  has  more  than  4  votes.  In  communes  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants  there  are  councillors  elected  directly,  by  single  vote,  by  citizens 
enrolled  on  the  communal  electoral  lists,  and  possessing  :he  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  to  the  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour  ;  half  the  councillors 
are  appointed  by  the  working-men  electors,  and  half  by  the  electors  who  are 
industrial  heads  (chefs  d'industrie).  In  communal  elections  vote  by  ballot 
is  suppressed,  except  when  there  is  merely  a  single  mandate  to  be  conferred. 
Candidates  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  are  declared  elected ;  others  have 
seats  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  '*  Proportional  Representation." 
In  the  year  1895-96  there  were  1,186,000  provincial  and  1,095,000  communal 
electors.  To  be  eligible  to  the  Provincial  or  Communal  Council,  persons  must 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half 
the  Provincial  Council  is  renewed  every  two  years,  and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each 
year.  There  is  a  permanent  deputation  of  six  members  elected,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  All  provincial  and  communal 
interests,  including  local  finances,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  as  fu  as 
they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration.  The  Communal 
Councils  are  elected  for  eight  years,  half  being  renewed  every  four  years.  In 
each  commune  there  is  a  college  composed  of  the  buigomaster,  president,  and 
a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  corresponding  to  the  permanent  deputation  of 
the  Provincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 

Area  and  Population. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,455  sauare  kilomHres,  or  11,873  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  tne  population  in  the  various  census  years 
since  1846,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  per  cent  of  increase  be- 
tween  each  of  these  years  : — 


CeniiiiB 
Years 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
per  cent.  | 
per  annmui 

Census 
Tears 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
percent, 
per  annoitt 

1846 
1856 
1866 

4,337,196 
4,529,461 
4,827,838 

192,265 
298,872 

'44 
•65 

1876 
1880 
1890 

5,886,185 
5,520,009 
6,069,821 

508,852 
188,824 
549,812 

106 
•86 
•99 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and  populatiou  of 
which  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December,  81,  1890,  and  on  December 
31,  1896,  with  population  per  square  mile  at  the  latter  date: — 


Provinces 

Area: 
Eng.  sq.  miles 

Population 

Population  per 
sq.  mUe,  1806 

Dec  81, 1890 

Dec.  81, 1896 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,093 

699,919 

784,975 

718-2 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,106,158 

1,212,686 

956-4 

Flanders   {^,* 

1,249 

738,442 

781,261 

625-5 

1,158 

949,526 

1,002,300 

865-6 

Hainaut 

1,437 

1,048,546 

1,100,346 

765-7 

Lifege  . 

1,117 

756,734 

817,478 

781-8 

Limbourg     . 

931 

222,814 

284,210 

251-6 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

211,711 

216,144 

126-6 

1  Namur 

1 

1        Total      . 

1,414 

835,471 

346,492 

245  0 

11,378 

6,069,821 

6,495,886 

671-1 
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In  1896  there  were  3,241,423  males  and  3,254,463  females. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1890  there  are  2,485,072 
Belgians  who  speak  French  only ;  2,744,271  who  speak  Flemish 
only;  32,206,  German  only;  700,997,  French  and  Flemish; 
58,590,  French  and  German ;  7,028,  Flemish  and  German ; 
36,185  who  speak  all  three  languages;  and  4,972  who  do  not 
speak  any  of  the  three. 

The  census  returns  for  1890  according  to  occupation  are 
tabulated  as  follows: — 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Mining  and  metal  industries    . 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable 

products 

Industries    connected    with  animal 

products 

Mixed  industries      .... 

Commerce 

Professions  and  official  occupations  . 
Various  occupations  and  independent 

Total 

Without  profession  or  status    . 

Grand  total 

277,997 

226,818 

38,806 
282,881 
215,559 
505,847 
509,261 

15,266 

85,442 

13,415 
190,878 
111,632 
168,440 
862,246 

293,263 

262,260 

52,221 
473,759 
827,091 
659,287 
871,507 

2,057,169 
1,151,093 

882,219 
2,199,592 

2,939,388 
8,350,685 

3,208,262 

3,081,811 

6,290,078 

The  difference  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popu> 
lation  of  1890  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  are  entered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  426,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Total 
Living 
Births 

1   lUegiti. 
StiU.boni  j     mate 
1  (Living) 

lUegiti- 
mate  per 
100  Births 

Deaths     Marriages 

1 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

177,485 
183,062 
181,466 
183,015 
188,533 

8,497 
8,636 
8,572 
8,627 
9,188 

15,703 
16,086 
16,316 
15,811 
16,510 

8-85 
8-79 
8-99 
8-64 
8-75 

138,693  *    47,209 
125,630  :    47,066 
118,213  1    47,735 
125,148;    49,712 
113,748  1    52,585 

43,792 
57,532 
63,263 
67,867 
74,785 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration :- 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895       1      1896 

Immigration  . 
Emigration    . 

Excess  of  immigration    . 

21,774 
22,532 

21,686 
22,117 

24,635 
18,302 

23,476 
18,617 

24,501 
19,762 

-758 

-431 

+  6,383 

+  4,8^9 
I     r^r 

+  4,739 

w 
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The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  most  important  towns, 
January  1,  1896  : — 


Brussels      and 

suburbs  ^ 
Antwerp 
Idhge 
Ghent     . 
Mechlin . 


531,011 
267,902 
165,404 
159,218 
54,185 


Verviers 

Bruges 

Louvain 

Seraing 

Toumai 

Coiulrai 


52,396 

Namur 

.  32,389 

50,838 

Ostend 

.  30,730 

41,726 

St  Nicolas 

.  29,452 

86,873 

Alost 

.  28,137 

35,905 

Mons 

.  25,514 

32,617 

Charleroy . 

.  28,042; 

1  The  suburbs  comprise  8  distinct  communes. 


Beligion. 


The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  niunber  only  10,000, 
while  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
is  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  sums  granted  in  the 
budget  for  1898  are  5, 234,000  francs  to  Roman  Catholics ;  93,200 
francs  to  Protestants ;  and  19,000  francs  to  Jews ;  besides  56,000 
francs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  endow- 
ments, and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  from  fees 
and  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Eoman  Catholic  dioceses  and 
185  deaneries;  there  are  5,622  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  there 
are  besides  10  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  census  of  1890  there 
were  1,643  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  218,  with 
4,775  inmates,  were  for  men,  and  1,425,  with  25,323  inmates,  for 
women. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belong  the 
greater  niunber  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  under  a 
synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  congregations. 


InBtraction. 

There  are  four  universities  in  the  kingdom,  three  of  them  with 
four  *  facult^s,'  or  branches  of  study,  and  one,  Louvain,  nursery 
of  the  clergy,  with  five ;  Ghent  and  Li^ge  are  State  universities, 
Brussels  and  Louvain  free.  The  following  table  gives  the  niunber 
of  students  attending  the  various  '  faculty '  in  each  of  the  four 
universities  in  the  academical  year  1895-96  ; — 
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Stndents  of 


UniTertities 


Tl»oJogy    J-SJJ^-I  ^^     M«lidne  ,  Scianc. 


Total 


I  Bmssels 
'  Ghent 

I  LouYam 




243 

123 

600 

299 

1,265 

— 

99  , 

74  ■ 

133 

121 

427 

— 

219 

124  , 

236 

400 

979 

47 

305 

227  : 

368 

232 

1,179 

Attached  to  the  universities  are  various  special  schools  of  en- 
gineering, arts,  manufactures,  mining,  &>c,,  with  a  combined  at- 
tendance of  967  students  in  1895-96.  Other  special  schools  are 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,430  stu- 
dents in  1895;  schools  of  design,  14,814  students;  royal  con- 
servatoires and  other  schools  of  music,  15,401. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1895  of  the 
various  classes  of  public  schools  : — 


Bo3ral         Atlie- 

Ti^^^Titi]^        and 

oolleces   . 
Midale-class 

Bchoqjs  (male) . 
Middle-class 

schools  (female) 


No.      I    Pupils 


No. 


Pupils. 


85 

88 


40 


7,505 

15,417 

6,987 


Middle-class 
normal  schools 

Primary    normal 
'    schools    . 
j  Primary  schools . 
I  Infant         ,, 

Adult  ,,      . 


53 
6,335 
1,431 
1,797 


188 

,  2,996 
I  720,191 
I  142,384 
69,270 


I 

Besides  the  above  public  schools  there  are  many  private  or  free 
schools — about  80  colleges,  65  middle-class  schools  for  boys,  150 
institutions  for  girls,  besides  many  infant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care. 

By  a  law  of  1842  each  commune  was  required  to  have  at 
least  one  primary  school.  The  Acts  now  in  force  are  those  of 
1884  and  1895,  by  which  the  cost  of  primary  instruction  de- 
volves on  the  communes,  while  the  State  and  provinces  inter- 
vene by  way  of  subsidies.  The  total  sum  spent  on  elementary 
education  in  1894  was  30,322,383  francs  by  State,  provinces, 
and  communes,and  including  fees,  &c. 

There  were  in  the  school  year  1894-95,  38  industrial  schools, 
with  12,079  pupils,  and  46  professional  schools  and  courses 
with  6,775  pupils. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could 
not  read  or  write  at  the  census  of  1890  was  26*9  per  cent.,  and 
between  seven  and  fifteen  years  26 '7  per  cent.  In  the  year  1896 
there  were  63,113  young  men  called  out  for  military  service,  and 
of  this  number  7,129  could  neither  read  nor  wiite^  31,141  could 
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simply  read  and  write,  1,284  could  only  read,  22,911  had  more 
complete  instruction,  and  concerning  648  there  was  no  return. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prepared  by  the  Senat« 
and  by  the  Court  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  there  are  Assize  Courts  for  criminal 
cases.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  arrondimemonts  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  police  court,  and  a  judge  of  the  peace  ;  there  are  215  such  cantons. 
There  are,  besides,  special  military,  commercial,  and  other  tribunals.  There 
is  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  and  political  cases.  The  Gendarmerie  (2,586) 
and  the  Garde  Civique  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminals  sentenced  at  the  Assize 
Courts  and  Correctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated : — 


- 

1870 

1880 

1800      1      180S 

1808 

1894 

Assize  Courts     . 
C.orrectional 

105 
22,255 

137 
34,108 

97 
40,275 

188 
49,731 

129 
47,887 

139 
44,769 

The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons  was  : — 

—               1      1870 

1880 

1890 

1808 

1804 

1895 

Central  prisons  .     2,029 
Secondary,,       .      2,672 
Reformatories^    .  i      550 

824 
2,881 
1,005 

860 

3,424 

905 

1,180 

3,392 

301 

1,098 

3,408 

317 

715 

3,721 

258 

1  In  1691  tho  reformatories  were  classed  as  charities ;  since  that  year  the  figures  show 
only  the  number  of  children  in  the  correctional  branch  of  the  State  charity  sohooU  annexed 
to  the  Ghent  central  prison. 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  numerous,  public 
charity  is  administered  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public  charity 
institutions  are  refuges,  cUpCts  de  mendidUf  or  alms-houses,  hospitals,  and 
the  bureaux  dc  bienfaisance,  the  administrators  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  the  State  contribute  to  maintain 
certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-houses,  and  asylums.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commune  to  fumisn  assistance  to  its  paupers.  The  charity 
institutions  received  in  donations  and  legacies  2,155,360  francs  in  1890 ; 
2,437,871  francs  in  1893 ;  3,159,056  francs  in  1894.  Outdoor  relief  is  pro- 
vided under  certain  conditions.  The  statistics  of  the  cUpdts  de  tnendiciU  for 
the  reception  of  beggars  and  vagabonds  (adults)  were  as  follows  :— 


Year 

Total     1     Mean 
Entries    Population 

Expenditure !    Year 

Total 

Entries 

PopuUtion  BxP«»*tnre 

1885 
1890 
1892 

12,267 

17,124 

6,818 

3,614 
4,644 
8,564 

francs       i 
976,972  ll  1893 
1,246,004      1894 
915,112  1    1895 

3,834 
4,534 
4,055 

4,324 
4,193 
4,529 

firancs 
1,076,411 
1,136,678 
1,248,886 
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State  Finanoe. 

The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Belgium  for  the  years  stated  are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
thousands  of  francs  : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extra, 
ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Special 

l.OOOfr. 
25,064 
90,899 
82,663 
63,445 
64,906 
49,829 
49,219 

ToUl 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 

l.OOOfr. 
190,537 
291,921 
840,526 
346,346 
847,264 
352,285 
862,600 

l.OOOfr. 
14,905 
102,294 
87,878 
55,601 
66,781 
45,398 
42,589 

l.OOOfr. 
205,442 
394,215 
878,404 
401,947 
414,045 
897,678 
405,185 
895,730 

l.OOOfr. 
191,844 
292,009 
335,231 
338,723 
341,004 
844,701 
353,840 

l.OOOfr. 
216,908 
382,908 
417,894 
402,168 
405,910 
394,529 
402,559 
410,388 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  year  1898 :— 


Ordinary  Revenue 

Francs 

Ordinary  Expenditure 

Francs 

Taxes,  direct : — 

Property  taxes 
Personal  taxes 

25,456,000 

Interest    on     public 

20,085,000 

debt   and  sinking 

Trade  licences 

7,400,000 

fund     . 

114,152,253 

Mines  . 

600,000 

Civil  list  and  dota- 

Taxes, indirect : — 

tions     . 

4,930,200 

Customs 

36,246,632  ! 

Ministry  of  Justice   . 

21,617,990 

Excise  . 

52,420,297 

„           Foreign 

• 

Succession  duties  . 

19,940,000 

Affairs  . 

2,797,065 

Begistration  duties 

19,900,000 

Ministry  of  Interior 

Stamps 

6,500,000 

and  Public  Instruc- 

Various 

5,771,000 

tion 

26,878,070 

Tolls  :— 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture &  Public  Works 

1,590,000 

21,773,694 

Bailways 

154,000,000 

Ministry  of  Railways, 
Posts,  Telegraphs, 

Telegraphs    . 
Post  Office    . 

6,880,000 

13,160,020 

•      and  Telephones    . 
Ministry  of  War       . 

116,337,880 

Pilotage  dues,  &c. 
Capitals  &  revenues: — 
Domains,  forests,  &c. 

1,430,000 

48,820,375 

„            Finance. 

19,514,515 

2,718,000 

Gendarmerie     . 

4,917,100 

Unused  amortisation 

Repayments,  &c. 

1,896,000 

fund,  securities, 

Ministnr  of  Industry 
and  Labour 

national  bank,  &c. 

10,051,900 

2,748,560 

Repayments  . 

Total  ordinary 

4,149,749 

Total    ordinary    ex- 

revenue   . 

388,298,598 

penditure      . 

385,278,702 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
liabilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1897  : — 

Francs 
Share  of  the  Netherlands  debt  at  2^  per  cent.    .        219,959,682 

Loans  at  3  per  cent 2,088,637,690 

Floating  debt  (Treasury  bonds)  20,000,000 

Totel 2,328,497,322 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of  State 
railways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of 
the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  2^^  per  cent,  old  debt. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  161.  per  head  of  population, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  about  lOa.  9d, ;  or,  including  civil  and 
military  pensions,  <Sn;.,  to  about  12«.  per  head ;  but  the  interest 
is  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The 
total  exports  of  home  produce  average  10^.  per  head. 

'Local  Finance. 

The  provincial  budgets  for  the  year  1894  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the 
provinces  of  15,225,501  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  14,069,000  francs, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,156,501  francs. 

According  to  the  communal  budgets  for  1892,  the  total  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  communes  were  : 

Francs. 
Ordinary  revenue         .  118,742,538 
Extraordinary  revenue     59,278,223 

Total    .        .  178,020,761 


Francs. 


Ordinary  expenditure        .  117,144,576 
Extraordinaiy  expenditure    62,172,216 

Total.        .        .  179,816,792 


Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  is  42  miles  in  length ;  the 
Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  miles ;  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  east,  60  miles;  the  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  mUes ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles. 
The  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  where  also 
are  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  There  are 
fortifications  at  Li^ge,  Huy,  and  Namur  on  the  Meuse,  and  at 
Mons,  Tournai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  1887  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Meuse  was 
resolved  upon  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  every 
able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  is  liable,  and 
also  voluntary  enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  an- 
nual contingent  required  is  about  13,300  men.  The  legal  period 
of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which,  however,  two-thirds  are 
allowed,  as  a  rule,  on  furlough.     The  country  is  divided  into  two 
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military  circomscriptions  or  districts;  the  first  comprising  the 
province  of  Anvers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  the  rest 
of  the  country.  There  are  military  schools  of  various  grades 
and  several  estahlishments  for  special  military  education. 

The  followizig  is  the  compositaon  of  the  Belgian  anny,  apart  from  the 
general  staff  and  the  administmtiTe  and  sanitary  services  : — Infantry  :  1  re^- 
ment  of  carabineers,  of  4  active  and  three  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4  companies 
and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  3  regiments  chasseurs-^-pied,  14  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  3  active  and  2  reserve  battalions 
each  of  4  companies  and  1  dep6t ;  a  corps  of  discipline  and  correction  ;  a  school 
for  army  cadets.  Cavalry :  2  reciments  of  chasseurs,  4  regiments  of  lancers, 
2  regiments  of  guides,  each  of  5  active  squadrons  and  1  depdt  Artillery  : 
A  social  staff;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery  each  of  8  mounted  batteries, 
2  reserve  batteries  and  1  depdt  battery ;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery  each  of 
7  mounted  batteries,  2  horse  batteries,  3  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depdt 
battery  ;  8  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  each  of  14  active  batteries,  2  reserve 
batteries,  and  1  depdt  battery  ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery  of  16  active 
batteries,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1   depdt  battery ;   4  special  companies — 

rmtoonera,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  armourers.  Train,  consisting  of  a  staff, 
companies,  and  1  depdt  company.  Engineers  :  A  special  staff ;  1  regiment 
of  3  battalions  each  and  4  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion  of  reserve 
of  4  companies  and  a  depdt ;  5  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  corps, 
&c.     The  following  is  the  peace-strength  of  the  Belgian  army  in  1897  : — 


In&ntry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Gendarmerie 

Others  1 

Total 


Offlcen 


1,745 
304 
531 
146 
66 
631 


Rank  and  File 


ToUl 


27,800 
5,760 
8,225 
1,860 
2,782 
1,449 


29,545 
6,064 
8,759 
2,006 
2,848 
2,080 


3,426 


47,876 


51,302 


1  General  steflf,  train,  admlnlBtrative,  mUitary  scliool,  Ac. 

For  the  army  there  are  9,040  horses  and  204  guns,  and  for  the  gendarmerie 
1,845  horses.  In  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  3,742  officers,  185,656 
men,  and  25,666  horses.  ,  . 

Besides  the  standing  army,  there  is  a  *  Garde  Civique,  numbermg 
in  1897,  42,827  men,  organised  as  far  as  possible  in  the  communes,  and  part 
of  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  territory  ; 
it  is  only  active  in  communes  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  fortified 
places. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

I.  Ageicultube. 

In  each  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  appointed 

by  the  King ;  delegates  from  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme 

council  of  agricultwe.     T^ere  are  six  special  services  connepted  with  the 
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department  of  agricultore,  dealing  with  forestry,  clearing  and  planting,  iniga- 
tion,  veterinary  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultaral  laboratories. 

The  tendency  in  Belgium  is  to  a  great  subdivision  of  holdings ;  these 
increased  from  572,550  in  1846,  to  910,396  in  1880,  the  date  of  the  latest 
statistics.  At  that  date  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  follows  : — Less 
than  1  hectare  (2 '47  acres)  594,376  ;  finom  1  to  5  hectares  226,088  ;  from  5  to 
10  hectares  48,390;  from  10  to  20  hectares  25,893  ;  from  23  to  50  hectares 
12,186  ;  above  50  hectares  3,408. 

The  area  worked  by  owners  increased  by  94,650  hectares  between  1866 
and  1880.  In  1880,  718,019  hectares  were  worked  by  owners,  and  1,270,512 
by  farmers. 

Of  the  2,945,715  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  67*34  per 
cent  are  under  cultivation,  and  16*61  ^r  cent,  under  forest,  7*88  per  cent 
uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  nvers,  &c.  The  population  connected 
with  agriculture  in  1880  numbered  1,199,319,  or  21*77  of  the  whole. 

The  following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops  for  two  years. 
For  the  area  under  the  various  crops  there  are  no  more  recent  statistics  than 
those  of  1880 :— 


Crop 

Area  cultivated 
1880 

Yield 

1895 

18W 

Wheat   .... 
Barley    .... 
Oats       .                  .         . 
Rye        ...        . 

Potatoes 
Beet  (sugar)   . 
„     (other)  .        .        . 

Hectures 
275,756 
40,156 
249.327 
277,362 

199,229 
82,606 
26,171 

Hectolitres 
6,596,084 
1,309,688 
10,616,344 
7,319,474 

Quintals 

84,251,450 

9,467,152 

11,179,989 

Heotolitree 
7,238,595 
1,445,616 
8,477.118 
7,422,185 

Qoiiitids 

81,679,940 

9,874,551 

9,814,88^ 

In  1896  the  yield  of  tobacco  grown  in  Belgium  was  5,166,000  kilogrammes. 
The  net  revenue  from  forests  alone  in  1890  was  4,830,884  francs. 
In  1880  there  were  271,974  horses,  1,382,815  homed  cattie,  865,400  sheep, 
and  646,875  pigs. 

II.  Mining  and  Metals  and  othbb  iNDUsransa. 

There  is  a  special  department  for  the  administration  of  Industry  and 
Labour.  There  are  a  Superior  Counoil  of  Industry,  a  Council  of  Mines, 
and  a  Council  of  Prud'hommes  or  8])ecialists  for  advising  the  State  as  to  the 
interests  of  various  industries. 

The  number  of  quarries  in  Belgium  in  1895  was  1,409,  workmen  81,701. 
The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  in  1893  was  1,804  ; 
in  1894,  1,581 ;  in  1895,  1,422.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1895 
was  312,637  tons,  valued  at  1,470,450  francs.  There  were  in  1896,  223 
coal  mines  in  Belgium,  of  which  122  were  worked.  The  number  of  work- 
people in  1895  was  118,957  (in  1898,  116.861),  of  whom  1,628  were  women 
(in  1898,  2,172),  5,792  boys  (in  1898,  6,859),  working  underground.  The 
production  of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as  follows :— 
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1880 

1890 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

Tom  (1000) 
YalnetnlOOOfin. 

16,886 
169,680 

20,866 
268,503 

19,583 
201,288 

19,411 
181,406 

20,585 
191,292 

20,451 
198,867 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1895  waa  1,857,624  tons  ;  in  1896, 
2,069,676  tons,  mostly  firom  Luzembuig. 

The  quantity  and  yalue  of  pig  iron  and  manufactured  iron  produced  were 
as  follows  : — 


1890 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Pig  iron 
Tons 
Value  (1,000  fr.) 

787,886 
50,073 

763,268 
88,716 

745,264 
36,052 

818,697 
40,828 

829,284 
40,207 

Manu&ctured  iron 
Tons 
1,000  fr.   . 

514,311 
82,988 

479,008 
64,879 

485,021 
61,873 

458,290 
57,689 

445,899 
56,729 

Steel  ingots 
Tons 
MilUon  fr. 

221,296 
24,989 

260,037 
28,277 

278,113 
22,929 

405,661 
83,011 

407,684 
81,018 

Steel  rails,  &c. 
Tons 
1,000  fr. 

201,817 
31,278 

208,281 
27,601 

224,922 
28,868 

841,818 
40,201 

867,917 
42,419 

In  1895  there  were  17  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  8  unemployed ;  29 
blast  furnaces  active  and  11  inactive ;  number  of  workmen,  2,949. 

For  the  manu&cture  of  iron  thero  wero  48  works  active  and  8  inactive  ; 
858  puddling  furnaces  active  and  129  inactive  ;  number  of  workmen,  13,586. 
Of  steel  works  there  were  10  active  and  3  inactive ;  Martin  and  other 
furnaces,  7  active  and  5  inactive  ;  Bessemer  converters,  14  active  and  16  in- 
active ;  number  of  workmen,  4,691. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  produced  in  1896  was  88,496,000  francs,  and  the 
workmen  employed  4,783 ;  value  of  lead,  4,203,000  francs;  of  silver  from 
lead,  3,480,000  francs  ;  number  of  workmen,  671. 

In  1895  thero  wero  128  sugar  manufacturing  establishments  which  turned 
out  182,178,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar,  and  33  refineries  giving  an  output 
of  65,662,000  kilogrammes.  Thero  wero  also  215  distilleries  in  operation, 
whose  output  was  628,840  hectolitros  of  alcohol  at  50**  G.-L. 

In  1895  thero  wero  366  fishing  vessels  of  9,379  tons,  of  which  393  vessels 
wero  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishery,  and  the  value  of  the  deep-sea  fish  caught 
was  2,929,851  francs. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  general  commerce  in  the  year  1895  was, 
imports  2,904,948,026  francs,  and  exports  2,604,862,683  francs ; 
in  1896,  imports  3,037,371,700  francs,  and  exports  2,720,302,115 
francs.  Of  the  general  imports  in  1896,  those  by  sea  were  valued 
at  1,444,331,105  francs,  and  by  land  and  river  at  1,593,040,595 
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francs ;  of  the  exports,  those  hj  sea  were  valued  at  1,271,069,378 
francs,  by  land  and  river  1,449,232,737  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  home  consumption,  the 
exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  transit 
trade,  in  millions  of  francs : — 


Imports 
Exports 
Transit 


MiUion  tn 
1,672-1 
1,437-0 
1,511-1 


1801 


1802 


Million  frs  Million  frs 


1,700-8 
1,610-0 
1,828-0 


1,686-6 
1,360-4 
1,274-0 


MlUion  frs 
1,6761 
1,366 -0 
1,284-8 


1804 


Million  frs 
1,674-6 
1,808-7 
1,120-0 


1806 


1806 


MiUion  frs  Million  frs 


1,680-4 
1,885-4 
1,219-4 


1,776-7 
1,467-0 
1,262-3 


in  Belgium  a  distinction,  as  regards  valuation,  ,is  made  between  imports  sul^ect  to 
ad  valorem  dnties  and  other  goods  imported  or  exported.  For  the  former,  statistics  are 
drawn  up  according  to  the  valaes  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
duties.  For  the  oUiers  a  commission  of  five  members  availing  themselves  of  Bourse  and 
official  quotations,  and  of  information  supplied  bv  the  Chambers  of  Commeroe,  fixes  average 
values— without  regard  to  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  For  imports  the  official  values 
comprise  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier,  but  not  customs  duties  or 
excise ;  for  exports,  they  consist  of  the  cost  at  the  place  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
transport  to  the  frontier.  The  quantities  of  goods  suqject  to  duty  are  strictly  scmtiniaed ; 
but  for  goods  free  of  duly,  imports  and  exports,  the  declarations  of  the  parties  interested 
are  gencffallv  accepted.  When  the  gross  weight  is  given  an  official  tare  is  deducted.  In  the 
case  of  goods  salyeot  to  ad  valoreM  duty  the  admmiBtration  has  a  right  of  pre-emption  at 
the  declared  value  increased  by  10  per  cent,  when  the  importers  disagree  with  the  fiscal 
authorities  and  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  experts. 

The  leading  articles  of  special  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 
year  1896 :— 


Imports 

1,000  francs 

Exports 

1,000  francs 

Cereals 

290,908 

,  Yams,  linen,  wool,  &c. 

108,712 

Textiles,  raw 

165,912 

1  Coal,  coke  . 

88,255 

Chemicals  and  drugs   . 

110,809 

'  Cereals 

65,505 

Timber,  &c. 

89,807 

Machinery,  carriages   . 

1       64,826 

Resins,  &c. 

81,102 

Chemicals,  drugs 

63,334 

Oil  seeds     . 

55,532 

Textiles,  raw 

81,781 

Mineral  sabstances 

70,799 

Tissues 

60,920 

Tissues,  wool,  cotton,  sUk 

68,681 

Steel  .... 

62,325 

Coffee 

52,260 

'  Hides,  raw  and  tanned 

55,829 

Hides,  raw 

49,748 

'  Iron    .... 

66,795 

Animals,  living  . 

56,571 

1  Glass  .... 

78,844 

Animal  products 

36,166 

1  Meat  .... 

24,768 

Metals 

72,863 

Sn^,  raw  and  refined 

54,689 

Yams,  linen,  wool,  &c. 

29,629 

\  Animal  products. 

35  098 

Manures 

18,203 

,  Zinc   . 
1  Manures 

40,148 

Wines 

39,522 

20,880 

Dyes,  colours 

27,660 

>  Oilseeds     . 

22,119 

Coal,  coke  . 

31,158 

;  Animals  (horses) . 

31,287 

Machinery  . 

21,659 

1  Mineral  substances 

38,206 

Butter  and  margarine . 

14,608 

1  Besin,  bitumen  . 

26,712 

Tobacco,  raw 

10,012 

1  Dyes  and  colours 

24,256 
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The  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  two  years : — 


Imports 

1                   Bxports 

1805 

1896 

1895 

1896 

lOOOfhtncs 

1000  francs 

lOOOfirancs 

1000  ft«nc« 

France 

299,856 

310,611 

284,220 

287,539 

United  Stetes 

182,852 

173,650 

]        46,650 

48,912 

Great  Britain 

198,130 

206,618 

'      266,708 

291,202 

Netherlands 

174,602 

176,703 

165,004 

171,281 

Germany 
British  India 

199,195 

215,395 

,      810,790 

327,268 

52,965 

55,228 

'       20,267 

20,993 

Russia     . 

116,910 

110,047 

,       21,510 

31,267 

Boumania 

100,188 

128,582 

9,028 

7,916 

Argentine  Republic . 
Sweden  and  Norway 

92,693 

86.222 

14,353 

19,096 

46,148 

51,879 

15,474 

14,260 

Brazil     . 

41,145 

41,521 

21,859 

37  469 

Italy                .        . 

19,834 

19,661 

25,323 

22,464 

Peru 

86,783 

6,476 

1,487 

903 

Australia 

21.171 

28,449 

6,665 

7,965 

Spain 
ChUe       . 

20,339 

22,643 

21,982 

25,006 

28,274 

42,703 

7,710 

7,688 

Egypt    . 

3,657 

2,196 

1         9,813 

11,844 

Switzerland     .        .  |       4,344    | 

5,918 

I       34,108 

26,233 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Belgium  (Board  of  Trade  returns) 


were: 


- 

1892 

189S        1        1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  Great 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Britain: 

Woollen  yam 
Silk  stuffs  &  rib- 

1,236,894 

1,063,171 

1,057,211 

1,166,840 

1,107,418 

bons 

1,793.309 

1,647,729 

1,896,496 

1,800.608 

1,844,882 

Flax    . 

815,861 

647,001 

481,142 

849,866 

1,078,219 

S'^?"  •  .  • 

764,804 

1,220,666 

661,725 

960,439 

986,495 

Bar  iron  k  manu- 

factures   . 

761,036 

769,176 

782,054 

515,207 

917,637 

Eggs  . 

Poultry,    rabbits, 

&C. 

629,264 

682,636 

885,136 

713,464 

694,822 

412,823 

372,493 

862,183 

360.788 

394,497 

Exports  to  Belgium : 
Cottons 

1,003,870 

1,104,711 

1,026,862 

1,096,337 

1,278,891 

Cotton  yams 

462,937 

387,504 

448,465 

360,069 

330,583 

Woollens     . 

984,742 

922,609 

1,086,254 

992,580 

959,448 

Machinery  . 

670,344 

677,304 

782,762 

662,979 

721,081 

Iron    . 

244,138 

266,653 

275,420 

276,961 

637,754 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and  exports  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Belgium,  according  to  the 
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Board  of  Trade  returns,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state* 
ment  for  five  years : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

Imports   into 

Great  Britain 

17,013,967 

16,848,979 

17,052,405 

17,545,686 

19,221,408 

Exports        of 

British    pro- 

duce   . 

6,943,985 

7,130,605 

7,682,901 

7,826,965 

7,816,162 

Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  amounting  to  4,510,482^. 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Belgium  in  1896,  raw  cotton  was 
valued  at  274,008^.,  and  wool  at  1,760,685^. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  is  shown  as 
follows  on  December  31 : — 


Saning  Vessels      . 
Steamera 

Total        .       . 

1880 

1890 

1894 

1896        1        1896 

Na 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons    jNo. 

Tons 

24 
42 

10,442 
65,224 

10 
46 

4,893 
71,563 

5 
60 

917 
78,272 

6 
64 

917 
86,296 

5 
53 

917 
84,822 

66 

75,666 

56 

76,946  1  55 

79,189 

59 

87,218  j  58 

86,739 

The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown  as  follows : 


Vessels- 
Bntered 
Cleared 

Total. 

1880 

1890 

1894 

1895 

-      , 

Na 

Tons 

No.  j    Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Na 

Tons 

6,667 
6,615 

3,671,182 
3,644,964 

7,367 
7,381 

5,786,980 
5,803,168 

7,272 
7,273 

6,613,780 
6,542,962 

7,249 

7,227 

6,s^.8,237 
6,?Hi,7.5 

7,814 
7,812 

7,488,206 
7,487,976 

13,282j7,116,146 

14,738 

ll,589,148|l4,646 

13,056,692  14,476 

13,670,002 

15,626  14,971,182 

Of  the  total  in  1896,  4,259  vessels  of  2,807,683  tons  entered 
from,  and  6,451  of  4,405,643  tons  cleared  to  England ;  the  United 
States  coming  next  with  274  of  715,465  tons  entered,  and  226  of 
648,646  tons  cleared. 


Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  public  roads  in  Belginm  was  6,690  miles  in  1895,  and  of 
Tiavigable  water  (nvere  and  canals)  1,363  miles.  ^  j 
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The  lenffth  of  raOwaya  open  in  Belgium  on  Jannaty  1,  1896,  waa : 
linea  worked  by  the  State,  2,044  milea ;  worked  by  companies,  795  miles  ; 
total  2,839  miles.  /        i-       . 

The  total  nnmber  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  State  railways  in  1895 
was  76,987,198,  and  by  the  companies  22,662,785.  The  gross  receipts  in 
1896  amounted  for  the  State  to  154,467,850  fiuncs,  of  which  50,411,889 
francs  were  for  passengers;  and  for  the  companies  42,167,600  francs,  of 
which  12,591,444  francs  were  for  passengers  ;  expenses  for  the  State 
90,486,312  francs;  for  the  companies  20,054,837  francs.  The  first  coat  of 
the  State  railways  from  their  origin  in  1834  to  the  end  of  1895  amounted  to 
1,418,057,548  francs ;  the  net  receipts  from  1835  amounted  to  1,505,187,060 
fnncs,  and  the  financial  chaiges  to  1,487,088,840  francs. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  for  three  years  was  as  follows  :— 


- 

1898 

1804 

1895 

1896 

Priyate  letters  . 
Official  letters  . 
Post-cards 
Printed  matter. 
Newspapers 

102,807,722 
19,108,155 
40,195,766 
80,579,748 

108,221,087 

105,197,611 
20,578,796 
42,502,135 
82,268,614 

108,449,177 

109,921,805 
20,786,588 
45,177,886 
89,061,193 

110,695,588 

110,566,990 
20,597,401 
45,876,318 
91,274,889 

101,518,576 

On  January  1,  1896,  thero  wero  864  post  offices  in  Belgium.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1896  amounted  to  20,655,491  fiuncs, 
and  the  expenditure  to  11,227,909  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  8,668,177  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1896.  In  1896  the  total  length  of  pubhc  telegraph 
lines  was  8,955  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  39,000  miles.  There  were  in 
1896,  1,002  telegraph  offices.  Receipts  in  1896,  6,580,768  francs ; expenses, 
5,872,298  francs. 


Xoney  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  cuK^ated  in  Belgium  from 
1832  to  1894  was:  gold,  598,642,745  francs;  silver,  556,342,745  £rancs ; 
copper  and  nickel,  18,580,867  francs;  total,  1,173,516,848  francs.  No 
gola  has  been  minted  since  1885,  and  no  silver  since  1890. 

The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium  is  the  National  Bank,  instituted 
1850.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up,  is  550  million  francs.  It  is  the  cashier 
of  the  State,  and  is  authorised  to  carry  on  the  usual  banking  operations. 
The  situation  of  the  Bank  on  September  30,  1897,  was  : — 

1,000  tnnea. 

Cash 104,300 

Notes  to  bearer  in  circulation       .        .        •        •        •     486,000 
Accounts  current  and  deposits      •        .        .        •        •      41,400 

Portfolio 426,800 

Advances  on  mortgage 28,000 

Treasury  account  current  and  deposits .        .        .  46,200 

The  condition  of  the  64  joint-stock  and  private  banks  on  December  81, 
1896,  was  as  follows  :— 
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Assets. 


Cash 
Securities  :— 

Commercial  . 

Public  Funds,  &c. 
Accounts  current 
Advances 


Total. 


1000  francs 


39,577 

169,890 
296,908 
399,115 
261,037 

1,166,027 


LUbUitieB 


Paid  up  Capital 
Reserves  (various) 
Contracts  for  fixed 

term  . 
Contracts  short  dated 
Unpaid  dividends 

Total. 


1000  francs 


205,288 
96,862 

274,576 

568,798 

20,508 


1,166,027 


There   are  also  agricultural  banks,    credit  iinions, 
The  following  are  statistics  of  the  State  savings-banks  :• 

and  popular    banks. 

Year 

Offices 

Depositors 

Amount  of 
Deposits  at 
end  of  Tear 

Tear 

1894 
1895 

Offices 

Depotitota 

Amount  of 
Depoaitoat 
end  of  rear 

1890 
1892 
1893 

844 
854 
866 

781,057 
869,947 
960,468 

Francs     i 
282,588,099  ! 
883,428,782 
851,308,838 

859 
868 

1,053,699 
1.146,408 

Francs 
390,181,775^ 
427,317,065 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  ^ane Par  value  25 '22}  to  £1  sterling. 

Belgium  belonffs  to  the  Latin  Monetarv  Union. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Belgium  in  Grkat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Baron  Whettnall,  appointed  February,  1894. 

Councillor  of  Legation, — Viscount  de  Beughem  de  Houthem. 

First  Secretary  of  Legation. — M.  Wauters. 

SecoTid  Secretary. — Baron  Nothomb. 

AUach4.—^,  de  Burlet 

Conml-Oeneral  in  London,— Y.  H.  Lenders. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns  : — 

Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Berwick,  Birmingham.  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Devon,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  Portsmouth,  Queenstown,  Sheffield,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Belgium. 

Envoy  and  Minister,— Uon,  Sir  F.  R.  Plunkett,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy  and 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  1888 ;  to  Belgium,  1898. 

Secretary. — George  Earie  Welby. 

There  is  a  Consol-General  at  Antwerp,  and  Yice-ConsnlB  at  Broaselsy 
Ghent,  Li^ge,  Louvaili,  Ostend,  and  Spa. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Belgium. 

1.   OFFIOLA.L  PuBLIOATIONB. 
Almanach  Royal  Offldel  de  Belgiqne,  contenant  notamment  lea  attributionB  et  le  per> 
Boniiel  de  touB  les  serrioea  publics  dn  royaame.    Ann6e  1897.    Bruxellea,  1897. 
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Annnaire  sUUstiqiie  de  la  Belgique.    Brazelles,  1895. 

DooomentB  statistiques,  pnbliis  i>ar  le  depart,  de  I'lntMear,  avee  oonooara  de  la  com- 
mission oentnle  de  statistlqae.    Brozelles,  1857-69. 

Bulletin  de  la  commfiision  centrale  de  statistlqae.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

Moniteur  beige. 

Bndgets  proianeianx.    Bzercice  1897.    Bnizelles,  1897. 

Ftvtfet  des  Budgets  des  reeettes  et  des  ddpenses  pour  I'ezercioe  1898.    Bnizelles,  1897. 

BeleT6  da  ohif&e  offlciel  de  la  population  en  189t).    BruzeUes,  1897. 

Rapport  triennal  sur  la  situation  de  rinstniction  primaire  en  B^gique.  Dix-septiime 
P6riod(B  Triennale,  1891-93.    Bruxelles,  1896. 

Bapport  triennal  sur  la  situation  de  I'enseignement  moyen,  p^riode  1891-98.  BruzelleB, 
1896. 

Bapport  triennal  sur  la  situation  de  I'enseignement  sup^eur,  p^riode,  1892-94.  Bruxelles, 

etttaation  gto^rsle  dn  tr^r  public  an  l«r  Janvier,  1897.  Bruxelles,  1897.  Compte 
gdn6rale  de  I'Administration  des  Finances  pour  l'ann6e  1895.    Bruxelles,  1897. 

BnNMi  de  la  situation  dn  royaume,  p^riode  1841-50.  1  toL  P^riode  1851*60.  8  vols. 
Pdriode  1861-75.    3  vols.    PubUi  par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnt^rieur.    BruxeUes 

Statistique  du  mouvement  de  la  population  et  de  1*6 tat  civil.    Annual.    Brussels. 

Statistlque  de  la  Belgique.    Population.    Recensement  g^n^ral  (81  D6cembre.  1890). 

Statisldque  de  la  Belgique.    Agriculture.    Beoensement  gto^ral  de  1880.    Bruxelle  , 

Statistlque  de  la  Belgique.  Apergu  de  la  situation  de  royaume  dress6  en  Avril  1889 
par  les  soins  de  la  commission  centrale  de  statistlque  de  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1889. 

Statistique  g^n^rale  des  reeettes  et  d^penses  du  royaume,  1885-90.    Bruxelles,  1895. 

Tableau  ginlral  du  commerce  avec  les  pays  strangers,  pendant  I'annto  1896,  public  par  le 
MInistre  des  Finances.    Bruxelles,  1897. 

Compte-rendn  des  chemins  de  fer,  postes,  tti^graphes  et  marine  pour  1895.  BruxeUes,  1896 

British  Consular  sad  Diplomatic  Reports.    AnnuaL 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  Imp 
4.     London. 

2.  Non-Opfictal  Publications. 

if  Om  (OrantX  The  Cities  of  Belgium.    London,  1897. 

BMd«icer(K.)  Belgium  and  Holland.    ISthed.    Leipxic,  1897. 

Baton  (L.1  Soixante-dix  ans  d'histoire  de  Belgique.    Bruxelles,  1890. 

BoMTf  (Ch.  Victor  deX  Histoire  de  la  revolution  beige  de  1830.    8.    Bruxelles,  1876. 

Bertrmtd  (t.\  Leopold  II.  et  son  r^e,  1865-90.    Bruxelles,  1890,  &c. 

Blaek  (C.  B.),  Guide  to  Belgium,  Ac    4th  ed.    London.  1897. 

Briatmont  (A.  H.),  Situation  miUtaire  de  U  Belgique.    Brussels,  1882. 

Cook  (T.X  Tourist's  Handbook  for  Belgium,  Ac    London,  1895. 

Oareia  d*  la  Vtga  (D.  deX  Royaume  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1883. 

Guide  Joanne :  Belgique  et  Grand  Duch6  de  Luxembourg.    Paris,  1894. 

Hane{1tm.%  Statisque  des  mines,  mini^res,  Ac.,  pour  Tannte,  1895.  8.   BruxeUes,  1896. 

Jouirda§»  (A.)  and  8taUB  (L.  von),  Dictionnaire  encydopMique  de  g^ographie  de  Belgique. 
8.    Brussels,  1895,  te. 

Jfartel(H.).LeDeveloppementcommercialde  la  Belgique,  6c.    8.    Brussels.    Annual. 

JfmiI«iiMNw(Aug.X  I^  Belgique,  see  ressources  agriooles,  industrieUes  et  oommerciales. 
8.    BruxeUes,  1866. 

Mo$$el  (H.  G.X  Histoire  de  la  Belgique.    Brussels,  1881. 

Murraif'§  Handbook  for  HoUand  and  Belgium.    London. 

NieoUa  (B.X  Les  chemins  de  fer  de  I'^tat  en  Belgique  1884-84.  Etude  historique,  4cono- 
mique  et  statistique.    Bruxelles,  1885. 

PoutUtCB.).  Histoire  poUtique  interne  de  la  Belgioue.    Louvain,  1879. 

Be«lM  (BUsceX  NonveUe  gtegraphie  universeUe.  Tome  lY  L'Europe  du  Noid-Ouest 
Paris,  1879. 

Beport  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Delegation  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  Belgium. 
London.    1896. 

BHUTAN. 

An  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himdlayas,  between  26**  45'  and  28**  N. 
latitade,  and  between  89°  and  92**  E.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north-east 
and  west  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  Bntish  India.  Extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  160  miles ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles. 

The  ori^al  inhabitants  of  Bhutdn,  the  Tephtis,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centunes  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colomsts  from  Tibet,  in  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treafy  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutdn,  but  since 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan  hill  men 
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have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitiye  measures,  usually  ending  in  tke 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  yarious  dwdrs  or  submontane  tmcts 
witn  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven  western  or 
Bengal  dwars  were  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutiis  at  first  acquiesced  in  tJiie 
annexation,  but  in  January  1866  attacked  an  English  outpost,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  an  exjiedition  into  their  country.  Peace  being 
restored,  a  treaty  was  signed  (November  1866)  by  which  the  rulers  of 
Bhutin  receive  a  subsidy  of  Bs.  60,000,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective  control  oyer 
them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Baza  and  Diw&n^iri, 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material  guarantee  against 
further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet»  the  chief  authority 
beinff  nominally  divided  between  the  Deb  Bdja,  or  secular  head,  on  the  one 
handf,  and  the  Dharm  Rajd,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
Practically,  the  Deb  Rajd  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  poweifdl 
barons  (penlops  and  jungpens),  while  the  Dharm  lU^i  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Ms  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Rajd  is  elected  by  the  penlops  and  jongpens,  but  he  is  usuaUy  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  the  time  being.  The  Dharm 
Rijd  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
in&ncy.  The  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Bhutan  are  the  penlopa  of 
Toungso,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jongpens  of  Thimbu,  Pnnakhd,  and 
Angdaphorang. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles ;  population  about  20,000  in  1864,  but  now 
much  larger. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutdn  are  Punakhd,  the  capital,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength ;  Tdsichozong,  Pdro,  Angdaphorang,  Togsa,  Taka,  and 
Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  consist 
chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Tibetan  Scriptures.  Tdsichozong,  the  chief  monastery  in  Bhutin, 
contains  300  priest. 

The  militeuy  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant.  Beyond  the  guards 
for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  standing  anny. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  two  kinds  of 
cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of 
highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutin  amounted  in  1896-97  to  Rx. 
14,390  imports  into  and  Bx.  16,786  exports  from  India.  The  chief  imports  are 
tobacco,  European  cotton  goods,  betel-nuts,  and  lice  ;  the  chief  exports,  wool, 
musk,  ponies,  and  caoutchouc. 

See  Reprt  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Tibet  1850-86. 
Edited  by  Lieut -Colonel  G.  Strahan.     Dehra  Dtn,  1889. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Befi^lioa  Boltviana.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By 
its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  period  of  office ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with, 
a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  18  Senators 
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elected  for  six  years,  and  64  Deputies  elected  for  four  years.  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  a  salary  of  200  bolivianos  per  month  with  an  allowance  for 
tiavelling  expenses.  There  are  two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  ministry,  divided  into 
five  department*— of  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship  ;  Finance  and  Industry  ; 
Government  and  Colonisation  ;  Justice  and  Public  Inatruction  ;  War. 

PresiderU  of  the  Hepublic. — Seilor  Severo  Fernajidez  Alonso,  installed 
August  16,  1896. 

The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine 
departments,  62  provinces,  and  374  cantons,  administered  respectively  by 
prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  its 
municipal  council. 

Area  and  Popnlatioii. 

The  area  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  842,729  English  square 
nules,  with  a  population  of  close  upon  two  millions.  The  following  table 
gives  after  official  returns  of  1890-93,  the  area  of  each  of  the  existing 
provinces,  with  their  estimated  population  (excluding  aboriginal  Indians) : — 


Departments 

Area:  En^liah 
square  miles 

Population 

La  Paz  de  Ayacucho 

Potosi    .... 

Oruro 

Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre 

Cochabamba  . 

Beni 

Santa-Cru2  de  la  Sierra 

Tarija     . 

171,200 
62,084 
21,831 
39,871 
21,417 
100,661 
126,806 
84,699 

693,779 
360,400 
189.840 
286,710 
360,220 

26,760 
112,200 

89,660 

Total 

567,360 

2,019,649 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  1879-80,  Bolivia  mortgaged  to  that 
country  the  Literal  department,  area  29,910  square  miles,  containing  the  port 
of  Antofa^asta.  The  Question  of  the  redemption  of  the  territory  at  present 
mortgaged  to  Chile  is  discussed  annually  in  the  Bolivian  Congress,  out  no 
resolution  concerning  it  has  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  The  aboriginal  or 
Indian  population  of  Bolivia  is  estimated  at  a  million  ;  the  mestizos  or 
mixed  races  at  500,000,  and  the  whites  about  600,000.  They  are  mostiy 
regarded  as  at  least  nominally  Christian.  The  present  population  may  be 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000. 

The  population  of  La  Paz  is  estimated  at  40,000  ;  Cochabamba.  26,000  ; 
Sucre  (the  capital),  20,000  ;  Tarija,  10,000 ;  Potosi,  20,000  ;  Santa  Cruz, 
10,000  ;  Omro,  16,000.  The  seat  of  Government  changes  ;  in  1892  it  was  at 
Onuo ;  in  1898  at  La  Paz ;  in  1894,  1896,  1896,  and  1897  at  Sucre. 

Religion,  Instrnction,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State ;  the 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted  in  the  settlements. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory.  The  following  figures 
are  given  for  1896 :— Primary  schools  606,  with  806  (1895)  teachers  and 
32,820  pupils;  secondary  schools  and  colleges  16,  with  2,139  pupils  (of 
whom  790  received  superior  instruction)  and  104  professors.  There  are  six 
universities  with  1,900  students  and  100  professors  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  in  1896.  There  is  also  a  military  school  with  60  pupils  andT9  pro- 
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feasors.  The  Govermnent  contribution  to  public  schools  in  1895  was  126,461 
bolivianos ;  the  local  contributions  to  education  are  153,000  bolivianos. 
There  are  70  schools  for  the  rural  Indian  population,  taught  by  the  parish 
priests,  besides  34  mission  stations  with  160  schools  receiving  subventions 
from  Tarija,  La  Paz,  and  Totosi,  and  10,000  bolivianos  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Three  schools  of  arts  and  trades  are  being  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  Salesian  fiiars. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  8  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  local  justices. 

Finanoe. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  BoHvia  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  in  bolivianos  : — 


- 

1893.04 

1894-06 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Revenue   . 
Expenditure     . 

5,234,820 
5,721,300 

5,070,790 
6,077,264 

6,805,793 
6,727,824 

6,963,124 
6,785,596 

Theactual  revenue  in  1894  is  officially  stated  at  3,566,777  bolivianos,  and 
the  expenditure  at  4,264,681  bolivianos,  leaving  a  deficit  of  697,908  boli- 
vianos, which  was  covered  by  a  loan.  The  revenue  for  1895  was  (in  1897) 
estimated  to  have  beea  4,115,700  bolivianos. 

External  debt  (1894),  2,000,000  bolivianos  ;  the  inscribed  internal  debt 
in  1895  was  3,614,340  bolivianos,  and  with  the  floating  debt  amounted  to 
about  6,000,000  bolivianos.  In  1897  it  was  put  at  4,382,000  bolivianos.  No 
complete  statement  of  the  debt  has  been  made  recently. 

The  general  financial  condition  of  Bolivia  in  1896  is  shown  thus  (in 
bolivianos) ;  Liabilities  of  banks  to  the  public  (note  circulation,  bonds,  deposits, 
shares,  &c.),  19,500,000;  liabilities  of  the  public  to  banks,  18,800,000; 
public  debt,  external  and  internal,  10,000,000;  public  indebtedness,  gross 
28,800,000;  net  9,300,000. 

Defence. 

Bolivia  has  a  standing  army  of  1,500  men.  There  is  also  a  national  guard, 
in  which  all  citizens  are  bound  to  serve.  In  1892  a  conscription  law  was 
passed  making  military  service  compulsory  from  21  to  40  years  of  age,  in  the 
line,  the  reserve,  and  extraordinary  reserve.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  army 
fori 897  amounts  to  1» 748, 697  bolivianos. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes,  are  produced  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee  is  exported  to  Chile 
and  Argentina.  Sugar  is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  but  much 
more  is  imported  from  Peru.  The  production  of  rubber  is  increasing,  and 
cinchona  and  coca  are  imoortant  products.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  Uamaa  are 
numerous.  The  wool  produce  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.     Llamas  are  employed  for  transport  purposes. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  includes  silver,  copper,  tin,  antimony, 
bismuth,  eold,  and  borax.  The  chief  silver  mines  with  their  output  in  1894, 
ta  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the  companies  and  the  Government  report  of 
silver  dues  collected  in  the  year,  were  as  follows  (the  silver,  whether  in  ores  or 
bars,   being  expressed  in  standard  ounces):    Huanchaca,   8,468,727  ox.; 
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Colqaedwca,  1,833,818  os.  ;  Oruro,  1,518,058  oz. ;  Guadaloupe,  652,010  oz.  ; 
Boyal  Silver  Mines,  865,549  oz.  ;  five  districts  'ledtados/ 2,181,084  oz.  ; 
total,  14,519,296  oz.  In  1895  and  1896  there  waa  a  considerable  falling  oil 
in  the  prodnction,  especially  in  the  Hnanchaca  district,  where  in  1895  the 
silver  produced  amoonted  to  about  4,500,000  oz.,  and  in  1896  to  about 
3,200,000  oz.  Next  in  importance  is  tin,  which  is  produced  in  large 
qoantities  on  the  border  of  the  table-land  extending  south  from  Lake  Titicaca. 
The  chief  tin-mining  centre  is  in  the  Huanuni  district,  but  the  metal  is  found 
almost  wherever  silver  is  worked.  The  annual  production  of  concentrated  tin 
ore  is  about  4,000  tons.  In  1895  about  2,000  tons  were  also  exported  iu  bars. 
Copper  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  the  Corocoro  district,  the  annual  output,  in 
the  form  of  barilla,  being  about  3,000  tons.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities 
throughout  Bolivia,  both  in  rivers  and  in  quartz  reefs,  but  its  production  is 
limited  to  washings  by  Indians.  Large  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  near 
Lake  Poopo  and  in  the  south  of  Bolivia. 

Commerce. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through 
Arica,  Mollendo,  Antofagasta,  and  the  eastern  river-ports  Porto 
Suarez  and.  Villa  Bella.  The  Ai^ntine  route  through  Salta  is  now 
little  used.  Official  statistics  of  trade  cannot  be  obtained,  but  in  a  British 
Foreign  Office  Report  of  1895,  the  imports  into  Bolivia  in  1894  are  estimated 
at  6,800,000  bolivianos  (about  570,0002.),  of  which  1,500,000  bolivianos 
passed  through  Arica,  1,800,000  through  Mollendo,  3,000,000  through  Anto- 
fagasta, and  500,000  through  other  channels.  The  chief  imports  are  pro- 
visions, hardware,  wines  and  spirits,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods, 
and  readv-made  clothes.  The  import  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
but  English  goods  are  largely  introduced.  The  exports  in  1894  are  estimated 
from  Cmlian  and  Bolivian  returns  at  2, 560, 1422.,  of  which  amount  2, 434, 0632. 
(peso  =  38<2.)  passed  through  AntofagastEi,  and  the  remainder  (boliviano  = 
21id.)  through  river-ports  of  Bolivia,  no  account  being  taken  of  shipments 
from  Arica  or  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo.  The  silver  in  various  forms 
passing  through  Antofagasta  was  valued  at  1,914,5002.,  and  the  tin  at  433,9002. 
Bolivian  official  statistics  are  compiled  simply  on  the  basis  of  quantities  on 
which  duties  are  paid,  but  extensive  shipments  of  silver  produced  and  coined 
in  the  country,  and  of  rubber,  take  place  at  the  river-ports  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  customs  authorities.  The  rubber  export  is  put  at  7»5792. 
from  Villa  Bella,  and  this  export  goes  on  increasinff.  Other  exports  are 
copper,  wooly  hides  and  skins,  gold,  coffee,  coca,  and  cinchona. 

CommunieatioiiB. 

A  railwav  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  AntofiBigasta  with  the  Bolivian 
frontier  at  Ascotan,  and  it  thence  proceeds  as  far  as  Uyuni  in  Bolivian 
territory  ;  from  Uyuni  there  is  a  branch  to  Huanchaca  and  the  extension  to 
Oruro  is  now  complete.  Nearly  500  miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian 
territory.  Besides  this,  concessions  have  been  given  for  other  lines  which  are 
being  studied  and  will,  it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  be  built— namely,  from  the 
city  of  La  Paz  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  the  line  from  Mollendo  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  ;  frx)m  the  River  Paraguay,  in  the  east 
of  BoUvia,  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz ;  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba ;  and 
from  Challapata,  near  Oruro,  to  Potosi.  The  route  for  an  intemationsl  rail- 
way from  Bolivia  to  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  being  surveyed.  New 
roads  are  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  andd  bridges  (suspen- 
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sion  and  Eiffel)  have  been  recently  built  or  are  purchased  to  be  pkoed  oyer 
rivers. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  La 
Paz,  145  miles,  and  from  Ia  Paz  to  Omro,  Cochabamba,  and  Colquechaca  : 
another  from  Sucre  to  Colquechaca  ;  another  between  the  capital  and  Potosi 
and  the  Argentine  frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the 
other.  The  total  length  of  line  is  2,980  miles  ;  offices,  68.  In  1897  there  were 
156  post  offices ;  the  number  of  letters,  postcards,  papers,  &c.,  transmitted  in 
1896  was :  internal,  1,847,009 ;  international,  528,088.  Bolivia  belongs 
to  the  postal  union. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Xeasnres. 

In  Bolivia  there  are  two  commercial  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  Nacional 
(paid-up  capital  3,000,000  bolivianos),  with  no  official* connection  with  the 
Qovernment,  and  the  Banco  Francisco  Argandofta,  a  company  en  com- 
mandile,  founded  in  1893  with  paid-up  capital  of  2,000,000  bolivianos. 
There  are  also  three  mortgage  banks,  the  Credito  Hipotecario  de  Bolivia, 
founded  in  1870 ;  the  Banco  Hipotecario  Garantiawlor  de  Valores,  founded 
in  1887 ;  and  the  Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional,  founded  in  1893,  each  of 
these  three  banks  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  100,000  bolivianos.' 

The  Boliviano  or  Dollar ,  of  100  centavos,  was  struck  on  the  basis  of  the 
5-franc  piece  ;  actual  value,  about  1.?.  9d.  No  gold  ])ieces  have  been  coined 
for  many  years.  Notwithstanding  the  large  production  of  silver  there  is 
scarcity  of  silver  coin,  for  the  metal  not  at  once  exported  is  minted  and  leaves 
the  country  as  coin.  The  Potosi  mint  now  coins  only  half  bolivianos  and 
20-oent  pieces,  8  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  old  boliviano.  There  are  also 
5-cent  and  10-cent  coins  of  nickel. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration, 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed. 
The  mare  weight,  employed  for  mineral  produce,  is  equal  to  -507  lb. 

Consular  Representatdve. 

Of  Bolivia  in  Grbat  Britain. 
Minister  Eesident.—Yelix  A.  Armayo  ;  appointed  1897. 
Gonaul-Oeneral.  — 

Great  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Bolivia. 

1.  Official  Publications, 

Informe  qtie  presenta  al  8efior  Ministro  de  Coloniwitlon  el  Intendonte  de  la  Pelegadon 
nacional  en  el  Noroeste  Goronel  Pastor  Paldivieso.    La  Paz,  1806. 

Apuntcs  Bobre  la  industria  de  Goma  Elistica,  Ao.    PorH.  V.  Ballivian.    La  Pas,  1896. 

Handbook  of  Bolivia.  Bulletin  No.  56  of  tbo  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepnblica. 
Washington,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series.  No.  1,499.  1896.  (Containing  a  condae  ac- 
count  of  the  condition  of  Bolivia  in  1894.)    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Pitblications. 

Akumada  Moreno  {V.),  Giierra  del  Paciflco.    6  torn.  Pol.    Valparaiso,  1884-89. 

BMivian  (Manuel  V.)  and  Idiaqu«»  (Eduardo),  Diccionario  Oeographico  de  la  Repfiblica 
de  Bolivia.    La  Paz,  1890. 
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BRAZIL. 

(EsTADOs  TJnidos  do  Brajsil.) 

Constitatioii  and  Oovemment. 
Ik  1B07  the  rojal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil ;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  <  a  kingdom ' ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court 
having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assemhled 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son 
of  King  Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  *  Perpetual  Defender ' 
of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
September  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  *  Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender  '  on  October  12  foUowing.  In  1831  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  11.,  who 
reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolu- 
tion he  was  dethroned,  and  he^  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Bepnblic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

Creneral  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  the  first  President.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1891,  he  resigned,  and  Vice-President  Peixoto  took  his 
place.  Dissatisfaction,  occasioned  principally  by  military  inter- 
ference in  the  States,  led  to  a  rising  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
to  a  naval  revolt  in  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  rising  in 
the  South  terminated  in  August,  1895,  and  the  naval  revolt 
was  suppressed  in  March,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  in 
February,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  as  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  Each  of  the  old  Provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own 
expense  without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws. 
Fiscal  arrangements  in  such  matters  as  import  duties,  stamps,  rates  of 
postage,  and  bank-note  circulation  belong  to  the  Union ;  but  export  duties 
are  the  property  of  the  various  States. 

1  Dom  Pedro  died  In  1891.  ^  i 
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The  legiaUtiYe  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Congress  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Bepnblic.  Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  meets  annually  on  the  3rd  of  Biay,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  coAvoked  extraordinarily.  No  member  of  Congress,  after 
his  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or 
paid  office,  except  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  militaxy  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
m  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of  diplomatic  or  military  office 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member,  the  permission 
of  the  Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  any  company  wnich  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Deputies  and  Senators  are  paid,  and  neither  can 
be  Ministers  of  State,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Congress. 
Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  Senators  must  be 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected  for  three  years 
by  direct  vote  (providing  for  the  representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  pro- 

Sortion  not  greater  than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  a 
ecennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four  representatives. 
It  has  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Deputies  from  the  different 
States  and  from  3ie  Federal  district : — 


Deputies 

Deputies 

Deputies 

Amazonas 

4 

Alagoas . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .     16 

Para 

.       7 

Sergipe  . 

Minas  Geraes .             37 

Maranhao 

.      7 

Bahia    . 

22 

Goyaz     ...       4 

Piauhy  . 

4 

Espirito  Santo 

Matto  Grosso  .               4 

Ceard     . 

.     10 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

17 

Federal  District      .     10 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte      4 

San  Paulo 

22 

P&rshyba 

6 

Pftrana  . 

Totals .         .  212 

Pemambuco   . 

a J. d 

.     17 

>a     •—  : 1 

Santa  Catharina 
1 _i I J. 

I.  _ 

_x-    xi..^^    r^_  -.-.-I-    cij_i.. 

Senators,  68  in  ''number,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for  each  State, 
and  for  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  term  of 
office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
President  and  the  Vice-President  are  dected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  tne  1st  of  March  in 
the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed 
by  law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  tne  first  or 
second  degree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has 
ceased  to  be  so  within  six  months. 

The  President  has  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (wit^  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers. 
No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in 
conference  with  commissions  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to 
Congress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty -one  years  of  age, 
duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  'illiterates,'  soldiers  actually  serving,  and 
members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 
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Preaid&rU  qf  the  Republic — Pradente  de  Moraes  Barros. 

Fiee-PresiderU. — Manoel  Victorino  Pereira. 

There  are  6  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  head  of  the  following  Departments  : — 
1.  Finance,  2.  Justice,  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  8.  War,  4.  Marine, 
5.  Foreign  AfEiEurs,  6.  Industry,  Communications  and  Public  Works. 

In  1885  a  biU  was  passed  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  on 
BCay  18,  1888,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and 
abolishing  slavery  from  the  day  of  tne  promulgation  of  the  law. 

I.  Local  (tOYBBNhskt. 

Acooiding  to  the  new  Constitution  each  State  must  be  organised  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  must  have  its  administrative,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  authorities  distinct  and  independent.  The  governors  and 
members  of  the  legislatures  must  be  elective ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be 
elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal 
executive  cannot  intervene  directly  in  the  local  government  of  the  States.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  State  authorities 
the  only  resource  of  the  central  power  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
Federal  District.  The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  a  council  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  tiie  District,  the  municipal  executive  authority  being  exercised 
by  a  Prefect  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  There 
are  in  Brazil  892  municipalities  and  1,886  parishes. 

Area  and  Popiilation. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  published  returns  from  the  census  of  1890, 
showing  the  population  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  District.  For  Bahia 
and  Kinas  Geraes  the  returns  are  not  complete,  but  the  total  population  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows : — 


States 

Area: 
aq.  milea. 

Population,  1800 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per 
aq.  mile 

AlagOM 

22,688 

782.460 

164,640 

40.268 

17,812 

288,646 

177,666 

682,708 

222,160 

448,668 

28,864 

86,468 

40,625 

116,218 

26,684 

22,106 

01,886 

27,486 

112,880 

7,870 

688 

250,480 
80,021 

804^000 
60,818 
112,688 
212,686 
47,106 

166.686 
210,888 
128,200 
608,565 
188,707 
406,678 
180,712 
460,118 
141,080 
708,011 
160,802 
208,657 

260,060 
66,004 

410,778 
66,184 
114.080 
218.268 
45,681 

161^505 
287,800 
121,882 
526,660 
188,002 
481,211 
187,661 
488,387 
141,780 
676,742 
160.084 
228,004 

611,440 
147,015 

1,810.800 
806,687 
186,007 
227,572 
430,864 
02,827 

8,184,000 
827,101 
467,282 
240,401 

1,030,224 
267,600 
076,884 
268,278 
807,465 
283,760 

1,884,768 
810,026 
622,651 

221 

0-2 

110 

20  0 

7-2 

0-7 

2-4 

0-2 

14-3 

0-7 

16-7 

2-8 

20-7 

2-8 

36-6 

12-8 

0-8 

10-8 

12-8 

42-2 

071-5 

AmszoiUM 

Bahia 

CearA 

Espirito  Santo 

Goyas 

U««nM^ 

MattoOroMO 

MlnaaGeiaoB 

Pari 

Farahyte 

Paiaoi 

Pemambuoo 

Pianhy 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

Bio  Grande  do  Norte 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul 

Santa  Catbarina 

Ban  Paolo 

FwSral  District 

Aggregate 

8,200,878 

14,882,630 

4-5 
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In  1892  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  waa  522,651 ;  of  Bahia,  200,000  ; 
of  Pemambuco,  190,000  ;  Belem,  66,000  ;  San  Paulo,  100,000  ;  Ceari,  85,000  ; 
Maranhao,  38,000;  Porto  Alegre,  66,000;  Parahyba,  40,000;  Pelotaa» 
80,000  ;  Ouro  Preto,  22,000. 

At  the  census  of  1872  there  were  8,787.289  whites,  3,801,787  metis, 
1)964,462  negroes,  and  386,966  Indians.  In  the  northern  proyinoes  the 
Indian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pemambuco,  Bahxa,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Minas  the  neeroes  are  numerous.  At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the 
population  is  of  ]£iropean  descent. 

In  April,  1897,  a  convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  French  and 
Brazilian  Govenunents,  submitting  the  Guiana  boundary  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  returns  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  incomplete,  and  no  statistics 
are  available  later  than  1884. 

From  1871  to  1892  860,991  immigrants  are  stated  to  hare  entered  the 
country.  The  annual  rate  through  Rio,  Santos,  and  Victoria  during  five  years 
has  been  :  1892,  86,518  ;  1898,  84,148  ;  1894,  68,294  ;  1896,  164,371 ;  1896, 
167,948.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1896,  96,324  were  Italians,  24,154  Portuguese, 
1,070  Germans,  11,866  Austrians  and  Hungarians.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sal 
there  are,  under  the  administration  of  the  Land  and  Colonisation  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government,  16  Colonies  with  a  population  of  108,000, 
occupying  562,400  hectares  of  land,  of  which  220,050  hectares  are  under 
cultivation.  In  September,  1892,  the  President  sanctioned  a  law  permit- 
ting Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
abolished,  and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of 
the  existing  functionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  August,  1892,  there  were  1,043,641  Catholics  and  10,^76  non- 
Catholics. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishopric, the  seat  of  which  is  at  Bahia,  11  suffragan  bishops,  12  vicars- 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  cleigy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instmction. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — ^namely, 
primaxy  ;  secondary,  or  preparatory  ;  and  scientific,  or  superior.  The  higher 
education  is  controlled  oy  the  central  Government.  There  are  two  schools 
of  medicine,  four  of  law,  four  military  and  one  naval  school,  a  school  of 
mines,  and  a  i>olytechnic.  In  1890  these  schools  had,  in  all,  2,916  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades  with  2,277  pupib,  and 
five  other  special  schools  with  675  pupils.  Connected  with  the  observatory  at 
Rio  is  a  school  for  astronomy  and  engineering.  The  two  establishments  for 
secondary  education  called  jointly  the  Oymnasio  Naeional  (old  Pedro  IL 
college)  confer  a  degree,  and  are  controlled  by  Federal  Government  The 
States  Governments  are  allowed  to  found  gynmasia  wiUi  similar  oiganisation 
and  privileges,  and  to  a  certain  extent  control  this  branch  of  instruction.  All 
other  secondary  schools  are  private.  Examinations  are  always  officiaL 
Primary  instruction  in  the  Federal  District  is  under  the  charge  of  the  muni- 
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cipality,  and  in  the  States  under  the  municipal  and  State  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  education  is,  at  all  staffes,  under  lay  management, 
and  primary  education  is  gratuitous.  The  centnS  department  complain  that 
they  can  get  no  data  from  the  States  on  public  instruction.  It  seems  that 
edncation  is  nowhere  compxilsory  in  Brazil.  In  1889  there  were,  it  was 
officially  stated,  7,500  public  and  private  primary  schools,  attended  by 
300,000  pupfls  in  all.  The  number  of  Ulitenites  is  returned  at  8,366,997, 
or  84  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  a  court  of 
appeal  in  the  capital  of  each  State.  There  are  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  oases.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
There  are  also  municipal  ma^trates  and  justioes  of  the  peace,  who  are 
elected,  and  whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  by  arbitration. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
(provisional  for  1894-96  and  estimates  for  1897),  according  to 
the  last  Official  Reports,  balances  on  both  sides  from  former 
years  being  omitted.  The  figures  given  for  revenue  also  do  not 
include  proceeds  of  loans,  balance  of  deposits,  and  the  issues  of 
nickel  and  paper  money  : — 

Bxpenditure 

Milreis 
220,646,874 
220,692,463 
279,180,219 
291,311,070 
870,668,341 
275,691,670 
893,403,914 
813,169,790 

The  proposed  budget  for  1898  was  as  follows  : — 


Beyenne 
Milreis 

1890 

195,258,406 

1891 

228,945,070 

1892 

227,607,092 

1893 

259,850,981 

1894 

266,484,615 

1895 

800,725.297 

1896 

844,989,371 

1897 

839,807,000 

Bevenne 

Milreis 

Kxpenditore 

Milreis 

Import  duties 

Bauways     . 
!  Post  and  Telegraphs  . 
i  Stainpt,  kc 

Rio  Water  Supply 

Lottery  taxes      . 

Tobacco  duties    . 

Other  sources 

Total    . 

250,000,000 
84,000,000 
7,700,000 
9,000,000 
1,200.000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
38,797,000 

Departments : 
Interior  and  Justice   . 
Foreign  Affairs. . 
Marine 
War  . 
Industry    . 
Finance 

Total     . 

15,946,878 
2,101,812 
26,878,858 
52,374,106 
88,211,707 
189,062,923 

844,197,000 

824,670,264 
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The  public  debt  on  December  81,  1896,  according  to  the  Finance 
Minister's  report  ,wa8  as  follows  : — 

Milraia. 

External,  35,261,700Z  (at  par  =)        .        .        .  318,447,833 

Internal ,  in  paper  and  cold         ....  636,698,600 

Paper  money  in  circulation  (March  81,  1897)       .  371,641,023 

Banknotes 340,714,370 

Floating  debt 274,278,081 

Guaranteed  debts                 ...                          .  6,893,500 

Total 1,942,672,807 

To  these  debts  there  should  be  added  the  Western  Minas  loan  of 
3,710,000^. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Foreini  Debt  varies  from  4  per  cent,  to  4}  per 
cent.,  that  on  tiie  Internal  Fund^  Debt  from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 
The  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of  bonds  in  the 
market  when  tne  price  is  under  i>ar,  and  when  at  or  above  par  by 
drawings  by  lots.  The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  represented  by  bonds,  called 
Apoliees,  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capi^  and  interest, 
which  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  silking  fund  department  {Caixa  da  Amorlisa^),  independent  of  the 
Government,  directed  by  a  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Finanoe, 
and  composed  of  a  general  inspector  and  five  large  Brazilian  bondholders. 

The  debts  of  the  States  in  1895  amounted  to  91,706,786  milreis,  of  which 
85,027,659  was  fonded,  and  6,679,077  floating. 

Defence. 

Obli^tory  service  in  the  army  was  introduced  in  1875.  The  duration  of 
service  is  8  years  in  the  active  army  and  8  in  the  reserve.  There  are  40 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  1  transport  company  and  1  depdt  company ;  14 
regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  4  squadrons,  2  cavalry  corps  of  4  companies, 

5  garrison  companies  and  1  garrison  squadron ;  6  regiments  of  horse  artillery 
and  6  battalions  of  foot  artillery  ;  2  pioneer  battalions  of  engineers.  In  1897 
the  army  consisted  of  28,160  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  officers.  The 
gendarmerie  numbers  20, 000  men. 

The  Brazilian  navy  includes  the  third-classs  battleships  Biaekuelo  and 
^4  deMaio  {ex-Aquidadan),  the  coast-defence  vessels  Bahia  (1,000  tons), 
AlagocUf  Piauhy,  Rio  Orande^  Maranhao^  Pemambuw  (the  last  five  being 
river  monitors,  340  to  470  tons),  the  first-dass  cruiser  Nictheroy  {ex-El  Cid) ; 
the  second-class  cruisers  AlmiraiOe  Tamandare  (4,786  tons),  Barroto  and 
AmouonM  (3,600  tons) ;  the  third-class  cruisers,  Andrada  (ez-J9ritoniiid), 
and  Benjamin  Oorutant  (2,750  tons),  and  10  smaller  vessels  of  the  cruising 
and  gunboat  cliffises.  The  torpedo-flotilla  consists  of  8  first-dass  and  6  thiid« 
lass  boats,  besides  small  vedette  craft  A  new  ship-building  programme 
has  been  entered  upon ;  2  small  ironclads,  Manhal  Deodfnv  and  Marshal 
Floriano  (3,162  tons),  classed  as  port-defence  vessels  ;  6  cruisers,  8  destroyers, 

6  first-class  torpedo  boats,  and  2  submarine  boats  (Goubet  type).  It  has  been 
stated  (Jan.  1898),  that  the  armourclads  named,  and  tne  cruiser  Ahreu, 
building  at  Elswick,  were  to  be  sold  to  a  foroi^  power. 

The  revolt  of  the  fleet  in  September,  1893,  headed  by  Admiral  de  Mdlo, 
supported  by  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama  and  many  naval  officers,  came  to  an 
end  in  March,  1894,  the  insuigents  being  unable  to  maintain  their  position. 
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It  resnlted  in  the  Niciheroy  and  other  merchant  vessels  being  added  as 
cruisers  to  the  fleet 

The  sea-going  turret-ships,  Biaehuelo  (5,700  tons  dispkcement),  and 
i4  <^  ^oio  (4,950  tons),  were  built  in  England,  the  former  launched  in  1883 
and  completed  in  1884,  and  the  latter  launched  and  completed  in  1885. 
Both  vessels  are  protected  by  a  belt  of  armour  (8teel-£EU»d)  having  a  maximum 
thickness  of  11  inches,  and  each  has  two  turrets  protected  by  10-inch  armour. 
The  principal  anuament  consists  of  four  21-ton  breech-loading  guns  carried 
in  the  turrets,  and  tiiere  is  an  auxiliary  armament  of  six  5-ton  breech  loaders 
in  one  ship,  and  four  in  the  other,  besides  17  machine-guns.  The  small 
armour-dads,  Deodoro  and  Floriano  {B,162  tons),  are  building  at  La  Seyue, 
and  are  of  a  type  unrepresented  in  our  navy.  Their  small  displacement  is 
combined  with  heavy  armouring  (13*7  inches  of  Harvey  steel  on  the  sides),  and 
powerful  armament,' comprising  2  9 '2-inch  guns,  2  6-inch  howitzers,  and  4 
4*7  quiok-firers.  The  cruiser  Almirante  Tamomdoflrt^  built  in  Brazil  in  1890, 
is  a  vessel  of  4,465  tons  and  7,500  nominal  horse-power,  with  a  very  extensive 
quick-firing  armament.  An  18-knot  third-class  or  torpedo  cruiser,  the  Avn^ara 
(480  tons),  was  launched  at  Elswick  in  1893,  where  the  protected  20-knot 
cruisers,  AvMuavMa  and  Barrozo^  were  launched  in  1896,  and  a  sister  ship  is 
now  in  hand.     These  vessels  have  a  large  quick-firing  armament. 

There  are  five  naval  arsenals — at  Rio  de  J  aneiro,  Para,  Pemambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso. 

Produotion  and  Indiutry. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Cofifee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  and 
after  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  mat^  (Parauayan  tea),  india-rubber, 
timber,  cocoa,  nuts.  The  annual  yield  of  coffee  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  bags ; 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  the  coffee  yield  in  1897-98  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000  bags  (60  kilos.),  and  for  Santos  at  4,000,000  bags.  In  Pemambuco 
the  sugar  crop,  1894,  yielded  2,468,297  bags  (75  kilos.).  In  this  State  are 
about  30  m^  factories  with  an  average  capacity  of  about  1 60  tons  of  cane  per 
day.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  cattle  industry  is  important  The  numoer 
killed  in  1895  was  280,000 ;  1896,  215,000 ;  1897,  320,000.  In  the 
same  State  are  prosperous  fruit  preserving  establishments,  tanneries  and 
breweries.  The  production  of  rum  and  alconol  is  rapidly  increasing.  Both 
the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but  little  has  been  done  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  mines,  with  certain  reservations,  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  Coal  mines  are  worked  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  the  out- 
put in  1895  was  11,012  tons  ;  in  1896,  18,300  tons.  In  Minas  Geraes  there 
are  5  important  ^Id  mines  worked  by  English  companies  and  1  by  a  French 
company.  Gold  la  worked  also  to  some  extent  in  Bahia,  where  silver,  lead, 
sine,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  other  minerals  are  found. 
Diamond  mining  is  also  carried  on.  Vast  quantilies  of  iron  are  known  to 
exist,  but  they  cannot  be  worked  from  want  of  fuel.  Cotton  mills  are  on  the 
increase  ;  in  Brazil  there  are  155  cotton  factories,  of  which  43  are  in  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  35  in  Minas  Geraes,  11  in  San  Paulo,  15  in  Bahia,  14  in 
Mannhio,  17  in  Santa  Catarina,  5  in  Pemambuco,  4  in  Cear6,  2  in  Sergipe, 
and  1  each  in  Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  and  Espirito  Santo. 
The  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  and  fiEUitories  amounts  to  about 
100,000,000  milreis,  and  the  persons  emnloved  number  about  200,000. 
There  are  important  woollen  factories  for  cloths,  flannels,  rugs,  felts,  &c., 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Nictheroy,  MaranhSo,  Porto  Allegre,  and  Rio  Grande  *do  Su^ 
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There  is  a  silk  mill  at  Petropolia  near  Rio.  In  Bio  do  Janeiro  are  also  2  laroe 
flour  mills  capable  of  grinding  per  annum  60,000  and  40,000  tons  respectively, 
wheat  being  imported  chiefly  from  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  BepubUcs. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Brazil  for  the  year  1896  is  given  in  the 
Jorrud  de  CommerciOf  as  480,000,000  milreis,  and  the  imports  as  481,000,000 
milreis. 

The  import  duties  are  very  high,  sometimes  80,  100,  and  120  per  cent,  on 
value  of  imports.  These  duties  are  especially  high  on  spirits,  tobacco,  matches, 
preserved  provisions,  light  cloths,  cottons,  <&ug8,  perfrunery  and  patent 
medicines ;  while  agricultural  implements,  machineiy  and  tools  are  but 
lightly  taxed. 

From  the  chief  ports  of  Brazil  the  most  important  exports  are :  Coffee, 
from  Bio  Janeiro  in  1895,  2,768,720  bags  (of  60  kilogrammes) ;  in  1896, 
2,784,958;  from  Santos  in  1895,  8,574,484  bags;  in  1896,  4,157,971; 
from  Victoria  in  1895,  307,488  bags ;  in  1896,  278,255  ;  from  Bahiain  1895, 
264,775  bags  ;  in  1896,  260,981  ;  from  Ceara  in  1895,  20,202  begs  ;  in  1896, 
6,000  ;  cocoa  from  Bahia  ib  1896,  7,770  tons  ;  sugar  from  Pemambuco  in 
1896,  164,925  tons ;  from  Maceio  in  1896,  46,000  tons ;  cotton  from 
Maranham  in  1896,  996  tons  ;  from  Pemambuco  in  1896,  12,289  tons  ;  rubber 
from  Para  in  1896,  15,230  tons;  from  Manaos  in  1896,  6,599  tons.  From 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul  the  chief  exports  in  1896,  were  dried  beef,  9,433,325 
kilogrammes;  tallow,  1,141,862  kilogrammes;  hides,  336,773  in  number. 
The  chief  imports  into  Brazil  are  cottons,  woollens,  iron  and  machinery, 
coal,  flour,  rcattle  and  jerked  beef,  rice,  codfish,  pork,  lard,  butter,  maize, 
olive  oil,  macaroni,  tea,  candles,  salt,  petroleum,  timber,  wines  and  spirits. 

The  trade  of  Brazil  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  ivith  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from 
BriuAl. 

duce  to  Bnsil  . 

£ 
8,611,041 
7,011,451 

£ 
4,686,102 
7,774,610 

£ 
8,040,060 
7,626,700 

£ 
8,614,155 

7,aa8,a8« 

£ 
4,058,668 
6.6H004 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain 
from  Brazil :— Baw  cotton,  249,490^.  in  1895  ;  201,5892.  in  1896  ;  unrefined 
sugar,  287,7722.  in  1895;  190,1082.  in  1896;  caoutchouc,  2,176,1892.  in 
1895  ;  8,017,9212.  in  1896  ;  cofiee,  431,6812.  in  1895  ;  186,7422.  in  1896. 

The  most  important  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported 
to  Brazil  are  manufiu^tured  cotton,  the  value  of  which  was  2,651,6672.  in  1895  ; 
2,261,6002.  in  1896  ;  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  of  the  value  of  668,2872. 
in  1895  ;  756,6862.  in  1896  ;  woollen  manu&ctures,  of  the  value  of  390,1252. 
in  1895  ;  295,2652.  in  1896  ;  coals,  of  the  value  of  478,2402.  in  1895 ; 
652,1582.  in  1896  ;  and  machinery,  of  the  value  of  624,5232,  in  1895  ;  6^8  4392. 
in  1896, 
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BUpping  and  Vavigation. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  in  1895  there  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  1,460  yessels 
of  2,243,168  tons ;  in  1896,  1,535  of  2,469,628  (687  of  1,288,596  British). 
The  total  shipping  entered  at  Pemambaco  in  1896  comprised  947  vessels  of 
1,181,247  tons  ;  at  Ceara,  308  vessels  of  236,091  tons;  at  Maranham,  174 
vessels  of  223,647  tons  ;  at  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  207  vessels  of  51,890  tons. 

The  merchant  navy  in  1895  consisted  of  189  steamers  of  75,288  tons 
net,  and  285  sailing  vessels  of  65,575  tons  net  In  December,  1896,  the 
law  requiring  that  all  coasting  and  ritrer  vessels  should  be  Brazilian,  after 
being  twice  aeferred,  came  into  force. 

Internal  Commnnicationg. 

Brazil  possessed  in  18i^6  railways  of  a  total  length  of  8,086  English  miles 
open  for  traffic,  besides  5,403  miles  in  process  of  construction,  4,670  under 
survey,  and  8,440  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the  lines  open,  1,832  miles  were  Union 
lines,  2,259  miles  were  subventioned  lines,  995  miles  were  non-subventioned 
lines,  and  8,000  miles  were  lines  conceded  to  or  administered  by  States.  Of 
those  under  construction,  667  miles  were  Union  lines,  and  3,390  were 
subventioned,  385  miles  were  non-subventioned,  and  961  miles  belonged  to 
States.  Most  of  the  railways  have  been  constructed  with  the  guarantee  of 
the  interest  (mostly  6  and  7  per  cent.)  on  the  capital  by  the  Government. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Union  lines  up  to  end  of  1894  has  been  257,674,937 
milreis,  and  the  deficit  paid  from  National  Treasury,  11,118,481  milreis. 
In  Deoember,  1896,  a  law  was  published  authorising  the  leasing  of  the 
Government  railways. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government 
In  1895  there  were  10,143  milee  of  line,  and  21,986  miles  of  wire.  There 
were  289  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messagex  was  1, 283, 695.  Receipts 
for  1897  estimated  at  8,600,000  milreis  ;  expenditure,  9,844,722  milreis. 

The  Post  Office  carried  of  letters  and  post  cards,  88,441,000  ;  of  samples 
and  printed  packets  37,674,000,  in  the  year  1893.  There  were  2, 826  post- 
offices.    Receipts  in  1895  (as  &r  as  published)  3,632,957  milreis. 

Money  and  Credit. 

'  There  is  little  metallic  money  in  circulation  in  Brazil.  At  the  end  of 
1896  the  paper  currency  amounted  to  712,355,394  milreis.  At  the  end  of 
1895  it  was  688,702,000  milreis.  The  Congress  has  taken  steps  to  reduce 
the  circulation  by  withdrawing  notes,  in  1897,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ;  in 
1898,  15  percent  ;  in  1899,  20  per  cent  ;  so  that  in  the  three  years  the  note 
circulation  would  be  reduced  by  45  per  cent.  In  1897  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public was  reorganised  with  a  view  to  the  liquidation  of  its  debt  of  about 
180,000,000  milreis  to  the  Treasurer.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Bank  should 
transfer  to  the  Treasury  securities  and  real  property  amounting  to  about 
130,000,000  milreis,  the  balance  to  be  paid  without  interest  within  twenty 
years.  The  Bank  further  agrees  to  advance  for  agricultural  purposes 
25,000,000  milreis  on  hypothecary  notes  issued  by  various  local  banks.  The 
capital  of  the  new  bank  is  stated  at  100,000,000  milreis. 

The  par  of  exchange  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  was  5«.  7id.  per 
milreis ;  in  1833  it  was  fixed  at  3«.  7 id.  ;  and  in  1846  the  present  rate, 
2ff.  2ld,  was  established  The  actual  value  of  the  paper  milreis  in  1868  fell 
as  low  as  1m.  2d.  ;  in  1891  it  touched  la.  0\d.  ;  m  1898  average  12d.  9  in 
1894,  average  lOJd  ;  in  1895,  10^  ;  in  1896,  between  Sd.  and  lOd. ;  and  on 
June  30,  1897,  it  was  at  7^.  ^ 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

Money. 

The  MUreis  of  1,000  JReis  is  of  the  par  value  of  2*.  2\d, 

The  10  milreis  piece  weighs  8*9648  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  thns  contains 
8*2178  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2  milreis  silyer  piece  weighs  25*5  grammes,  *916  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  23*375  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Flrofessedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Grold  and  silver  coins  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  actual  circulating  medium  bein^  inconvertible 
paper  currency  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins.  English  sovereigns  are  legal 
tender. 

Weights  and  Measttkbs. 

The  French  metric  system,  which  became  compulsory  in  1872,  was 
adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  official  departments.  But  the 
ancient  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employed.     They  are  : — 


The  Libra 
,,     Arroba 
,,     QuinicU 
, ,     A  Iqueire  (of  Rio) 
,,     OUava 


=  1  '012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

=  82*88    ,,            ,, 

=  129-54    „ 

=  1  imperial  bushel. 

=  55  '34  grains. 


Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Brazil  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — J.  A.  de  Souza  Correa,  appointed  1890. 

Secretary. — J.  do  Rego  Barros. 

Attache. — Hippolyto  Abres  de  Araugo. 

Consul-General  in  Liverpool. — J.  C.  da  F.  Pereira  Pinto. 

Consul  in  Lomdon, — £.  Leite  Chermont. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Bel&st,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  New- 
castle, Southampton, 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Brazil. 

Ewooy  and  Minister. — Edmund  0.  H.  Phipps,  C.B.,  appointed  envoy  to 
Brazil,  September  8,  1894. 

Secretary. — Arthur  S.  Raikes. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia,  Pari, 
Pemambuoo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santos,  Ceari,  Maceio,  Maranhfto,  Porto 
Alegre,  Manaos,  Curityba,  Paranagui,  Penedo,  Santa  Catharina. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Boletlm  da  alfiuidega  do  Bio  de  Janeiro  (weekly). 

CoUeo^fto  das  leis  do  Imperio  do  Brazil  e  collee^o  das  deoisdes  do  Oovemo  do  Imperio 
do  Brasil.    8.    Rio  de  Janelzo.  1864-87. 

Handl)ook  of  Brazil.  No.  7  of  publications  of  the  Bnrean  of  the  American  BepnUios. 
8.    Washington.    1892. 
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BelatArio  apresentado  »  Assemblea  GtonlLeglalAtivspelo  Ministro  de  Estado  dos  Negodoa 
do  Impeiio.    Ditto,  da  Africultara,  Commercio  e  Obras  Publicaa.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1890. 

Empire  of  Bnudl  attiie  UnlTerMa  Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia.  8.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1876. 

Beoeneeamento  do  Batado  do  Bio  de  Janeiro,  80  de  Agoeto,  1892.  8.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
1808. 

Becenaeamento  do  Diatrieto  Federal  em  SI  de  Deaembro  de  1890.    Bio  de  Janeiro,  1806. 

Foreign  Office  Beporta.    Annual  Seriea.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countriea  and 
Britiah  FMseaaiona.     Imp.    4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publioatioks. 

Ahrni  and  Cdbral.    Brazil  mograflco-hlatorieo.    Bio  de  Janeiro,  1884. 

Aga$$U(lAnii»\  Journey  in  Brazil.    &    London,  1868. 

ilrm^oJOBcar  d'X  L'Id6e  R^pubUcaine  au  Br^U.    Paris,  180S.; 

BaUt  (H.  W.l  Soath  America.    London,  1882. 

Batu(a.  W.),  The  Natoraliat  on  the  Biver  Amazon.    London,  1864. 

Ba^ern  (Therese  Prinzeaain  von),  Heine  Beise  in  den  brazilianiachen  Tropen.  Berlin, 
1807. 

Btgff-  Wither  (Thomas  P-X  Pioneering  in  South  BraziL    8.    London,  1878. 

Brow*  (C.  B.X  and  LUUtone  (W.),  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  and  its  Tribu- 
taries.   London,  187& 

Bwrion  (Capt  R  F.)>  Exploration  of  the  Highlands  of  BraziL    2  vols.    8.    London,  1869. 

Constitution  des  Etata-tinis  du  Brteil.    Paris;  1891. 

Dmit  (J.  H.X  A  Tear  in  BraziL    London,  1886. 

Ffolko  (AOi  Historia  de  ftmdacfto  da  BepubUca.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1801. 

FUUher  (Rev.  Jaa.  C.)  and  Kiddtr  (Bev.  D.  P.),  Braztt  and  the  BrazUians.  9th  ed.  8. 
London,  1879. 

Ford  (Isaac  N.),  Tropical  America.    &    London,  1898. 
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(Rep(;bliga  dm  Chilb.) 

Constitntion  and  OoTaniment. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  18,  1810, 
finally  freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  The  Con- 
stitution voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  in  1833, 
with  a  few  subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in 
the  State — ^the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting 
of  two  assemblies,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  members,  elected  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  for  every  three  Deputies ; 
while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  composed  of  members  chosen  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  not  less  than  15,000 ; 
both  bodies  are  chosen  by  the  same  electors — the  Chamber 
directly  by  departments,  and  the  Senate  directly  by  provinces 
on  the  cumulative  system  of  voting.  Electors  must  be  21  years 
of  age,  and  can  read  and  write.  In  1887  there  were  134,119 
registered  electors  or  1  to  18  of  the  population.  In  the  election 
of  deputies  in  March  1888,  89,977  citizens  voted  or  67  per  cent, 
of  those  who  had  the  right  to  vote.  Deputies  must  have  an  income 
of  100^.  a  year,  and  Senators  400^.  The  executive  is  exercised 
by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
by  indirect  vote,  the  people  nominating,  by  ballot,  delegates  who 
appoint  the  President.  A  retiring  President  is  not  re-eligible. 
In  legislation  the  President  has  a  modified  veto ;  a  bill  returned 
to  the  chambers  with  the  President's  objections  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  (a  majority  of  the  members 
being  present),  be  sustained  and  become  law.  The  day  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  is  June  26  of  the  last  of  the  five  years  of  a  Presi- 
dency^  and  the  inauguration  takes  place  on  September  18  of  the 
same  year. 

President  of  tlie  Republic, — Senor  Errazuriz^  elected  June 
25,  1896. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  18,000  pesos,  with 
12,000  pesos  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
Council  of  State,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry,  divided  into  seven 
departments,  under  six  Ministers,  viz. : — Of  the  Interior ;  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  of  Worship  and  Colonisation;  of  Justice  and 
l^ublic  Instruction ;  of  Finance ;  of  War  and  Marine ;  of  Industry 
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and  Public  Works.  The  Council  of  State  consists  of  £ye  members 
nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress. 

Local  Goybbkment. 
For  the  purposes  of  local  goveminent  the  Bepublic  is  divided  into 
Proyinces,  presided  over  by  IntenderUs;  and  the  Prorinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Gobemadores  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments  constitute  one 
or  more  mnnicipal  districts  each  with  a  council  or  municipality,  the  members 
of  which  are  innabitants  popularly  elected  for  three  years.  The  police  of 
Santiago  and  of  the  capitals  of  departments  is  organised  and  regulated  by  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic  at  the  charge  of  the  national  treasury. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Bepublic  is  divided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  2S 
provinces,  subdivided  into  74  departments  and  1  territory.  Departments  and 
territories  are  subdivided  into  865  sub-delegations  and  3,068  districts. 

In  1884  the  province  of  Antofagasta  was  ceded  to  Chile  by  Bolivia,  and 
those  of  'nmpaca  and  Tacna  by  Peru.  The  cession  of  Tacna  was  originally 
for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  pUbiseite  of  the  province  would 
decide  to  which  countiy  it  should  belong.  Owine  to  troubles  in  Peru  the 
decision  has  been  deferred.  Boundary  disputes  with  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
have  been  referred  to  tiie  decision  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  has  agreed  to 
arbitrate. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  territories, 
according  to  the  censuses  of  November  26,  1885,  and  November  28,'  1895, 
with  the  population  of  the  provincial  capitals,  1895  : — 


Territories 

Area: 
Sq.  Miles 

Popttla- 
tionl885 
Gensiu 

Fopala- 

Uoii  1895 
CensuB 

per  Sq. 
Mile 
1895 

Capitals 

Pop.  of 

Oapitali 

1896 

ssc^**-. 

76,292 
8,906 

2,085 
73,420 

6,170 
77,750 

1?4 

Pnnta  Arenas 
Ancud . 

8,227 
8,182 

LUnquihiie 

7,828 

62,809 

78,315 

10-0 

Puerto-Montt 

3,480 

Vsldlvla     .       . 

8,815 

50,988 

60,687 

7-8 

Valdlvia 

8,060 

AlMlOO 

4,348 

78,668 

69,287 

18-9 

Lebu   . 

2,784 

Caatin 

8,126 

88,291 

78,221 

26-1 

Temuco 

7,078 

HaUeco     .       . 

2,856 

69,492 

98,082 

34  8 

Angoi  . 

7,056 

Bio-Bio      .       . 

4,158 

101,768 

88,749 

21-3 

Angeleg 

7,868 

W--*:  : 

8,586 

182,469 

188.190 

56-1 

Concepcion . 

39,887 

8,666 

140,871 

162,986 

43  0 

Chilian 

28,788 

KMle       .       . 

2,980 

124,146 

119,791 

40-8 

Cauquenes . 

8,674 

Unazw      .       . 

8,588 

110,652 

101.858 

29-2 

Linares 

7,331 

Talea.       .        . 

8,e7« 

188,472 

128,961 

95-0 

Talca  . 

38,282 

Curled       .       . 

2,913 

100,002 

103,242 

35-4 

Curico. 

12,060 

o^hS^"      * 

3.795 

155,687 

157,566 

41-5 

San  Fernando 

7,447 

2,524 

87,641 

85,277 

33-7 

Rancagua    . 

6,665 

Santiago     •       • 

5,223 

329,753 

415,636 

79T. 

Santiago .    . 

256,403 

▼ftlparaiflo. 

1,637 

203,820 

220,756 

134-D 

Valparaiso  . 

122.447 

AooDCSffiia 
Cequimbo  . 

6,840 

144,125 

113.165 

19-3 

San  Felipe  . 

11,818 

12,905 

176,344 

160,898 

12-4 

Serena 

16,712 

Atacftina    . 

43,180 

76,566 

59,713 

1-4 

Copiapi 

9,301 

Antobgasta 

60,968 

21,213 

44,085 

0-7 

Antofagasta 

18.630 

Tarapaei   . 

19,300 

46,086 

89,761 

4-6 

Iquiqne 

88,081 

T*»a        .       . 

Grand  Total 

8,686 

29,628 

24,160 

2-8 

Tacna. 

9,418 

293,970 

2,627,820 

2,712,145. 

9-2 

- 
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The  Indians  are  estimated  at  about  50,000,  and  if  15  per  cent,  be  added 
to  the  censas  population  for  probable  omissions,  the  total  population  may  be 
put  at  about  8,200,000. 

In  1886  there  were  in  Chile  1,268,646  males  and  1,268,675  females  At 
the  census  of  1885  the  foreign  population  amounted  to  87,077  persons,  of 
whom  34,901  were  Peruvians,  18,146  Bolivians,  9,885  Argentines,  6,808 
German,  5,303  English,  4,198  French,  4,114  Italian,  2,508  Spanish,  1,275 
Swiss,  1,164  Chinese,  924  Anglo-American,  674  Austrian,  434  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

The  total  urban  population  in  1885  was  1,062,544,  and  the  rural  1,464,776. 

The  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Chile  began  in  1886. 
The  most  recent  official  figures  are  : — 


Tear 

BlrthB 

Marriages 

Deaths 

SnrplOB  of 

1892 
1894 
1895 

103,065 
108,724 
110,164 

12,895 
14,726 
14,779 

99,871 
90,399 
92,197 

3,694 
18,826 
17,967 

Immigration  is  small,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  €k>vemment.  In  19 
months  ending  July  81,  1895,  there  were  871  free  immigrants  ;  of  these  896 
were  Italians,  160  French,  200  Squish,  45  German,  11  English.  In  1896 
the  sum  of  867,000  pesos  was  provided  for  colonisation  purposes. 

Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  maintained  by  the  State,  but  according 
to  the  Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops.  In  1896  the  amount  of  subsidies  to  the  cleigy 
and  for  building  and  other  purposes  was  701,728  pesos.  Civil  marriage  is 
the  only  form  acknowledged  by  law. 

Infltruotion. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  It  is  divided  into 
superior  or  professional,  medium  or  secondary,  and  primaiy  or  elementary 
instruction.  Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
University  and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and 
coUeees  established  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  and  in  some  departments. 
The  branches  included  are  law,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  medicine, 
and  fine  arts.  The  number  of  students  inscribed  for  the  study  of  these 
branches  in  1894  was  1,190.  The  number  of  students  at  the  National 
Institute  and  provincial  colleges  in  1895  was  8,710.  There  are  2  lyceums 
for  girls  in  Santiago  maintained  bv  Government.  There  are,  besides, 
nomud,  agricultural,  and  other  special  schools.  At  the  seats  of  the  bishops 
there  are  seminaries  under  ecclesiastics  where  instruction  is  given  similar  to 
that  in  the  Government  colleges.  There  were  in  1895  1,248  public  primary 
schools  in  the  country,  with  114,566  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
71,901,  and  2,146  teachers.  There  were  also  411  private  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  18,052.  At  the  census  of  1886  there  were  600,634  children 
between  6  and  15  years  of  age.  At  the  census  of  1885,  684,627  people  ooold 
read  and  write,  and  96,686  could  only  read.  The  National  Library  oontains 
over  86,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  24,048  manuscripts.  Other 
educational  institutions  are  the  Paedagogic  Institute,  the  National  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  National  Observatory,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Institute 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  public  museums.  ^  , 
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JuBtioe  and  Crime. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  six 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitols,  and 
sabordinate  courts  in  the  districts.  At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  in  the 
penal  establishments  of  Chile  718  prisoners  condemned  to  lengthened  im- 
prisonment ;  748  to  shorter  terms  ;  701  to  simple  incarceration  ;  8,121  were 
under  trial. 

Pinaiioe. 

The  public  revenue  is  msdnly  derived  from  cufitoms  duties, 
while  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

According  to  official  statement,  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
Chile  have  h«en  : — 


Tew 

Revenue 

Bxpendltnre 

Pesos 

Pesos 

1889 

62,457,984 

61,247,783 

1890 

59,255,788 

76,063,876 

1892 

62,400,000 

60,900,000 

1898 

78,448,000 

62,692,500 

1894 

88,436,000 

78,482,000 

The  revenue   for  1895  was  estimated  at  77,854,000  pesos.    For  1896 
estimated  revenue  91,010,000  pesos ;  expenditure,  86,989,658  pesos. 
The  estimated  reyenue  and  expenditure  for  1897  were : — 


Sources  of  Beyenne 

1 
Pesos 

Branches  of 
Expenditure 

Pesos 

Import  duties 
Bzportdutieson  nitrate 
Bipoit  duties  on  iodine 
BaUwaTS 

Po8t.Offloe  it  Telegraphs 
Stamps 

of  Cmmm  . 

Sales  of  public  proper- 
ties  . 

Misoellaneoos 

Total  .       .       . 

22,500,000 
88,600,000 

250,000 
14,000,000 
1,000,000 

550,000 

400,000 

1,500,000 
400,000 

Interior 

Foreign  Aflkirs,  Wor- 
ship, A  Colonisation 

Justice  and  PubUc  In- 
struction  . 

Finance 

War     ...       . 

Marine 

Industry  and    Public 
Works      .       .       . 

Total  .       .       . 

8,905,718 
2,442,896 

9,848,000 
18,035,088 
11,864,456 

8,546,968 

20,018,840 

79,200,000 

79,165,971 

For  1898  the  receipts  are  estimated  at  76,250,000  pesos  ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  76,206,164  pesos. 

In  June,  1897,  the  pnhlic  deht  of  Chile  was : — 

External 17,629,270/. 

Internal  (including  municipal)    .  80,169,042  pesos 

The  interest  on  the  external  deht  is  at  4),  5,  and  a  small  portion  at  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  total  charge  amounts  to  ahout  940,0002.  (12,675,738  pesos). 

Defence. 

By  the  law  of  Decemher  31, 1896,  the  strength  of  the  army  must  not  exceed 
9,000  men,  distrihuted  hetween  9  regiments  of  infantry,  8  oC  cavalier,  5  of 
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artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers.  There  are  4  generals  of  division,  0  of 
biigade,  18  colonels,  40  lient. -colonels,  and  655  inferior  officers.  Besides  the 
regular  army  there  is  a  National  Qnaid,  composed  of  citizens.  This  fovoe 
hss  (1896)  been  reorganised,  and  every  Chilian  from  20  to  40  years  of  age 
is  obliged  to  serve.  By  this  system  the  force  oonsists  of  abont  482,000  men, 
and  about  25,000  men  annually  receive  military  instruction. 

The  Chilian  fleet  consists  of  5  armourclads,  including  the  old  Hiiasoar, 
2  second-class  and  2  third-class  cruisers,  11  gun-vessels  and  gunboats,  4 
destroyers,  launched  at  Birkenhead  in  1896,  and  all  of  more  than  30  knots, 
and  15  first-class  and  4  second-class  torpedo  boats.  The  following  are  the 
principal  vessels.  Abrev.  :  e.b.,  central  battery  ;  ft.,  barbette  ;a.c.,  armoured 
cruiser ;  cr.  cruiser. 


Name 


Aim.  Gochruie 
Capitan  Prat . 
Esmeralda 
O'Higgins 
Blanco  Bncalada 

Ministro  Zanteno 

Pres.  Brraznrlz'l 
Prea.  Pinto        J 


"S 


1874 
1800 


1806 
1808 


9   ^ 


3,500 
6,000 
7,020 
8,500 
4,400 
8,600 
2.080 


Armament 


/  6  8-ln. ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F. ; 
\         4  S-pr.  Q.P. 
6  0*4-ln.:  8  4-7-in.;A 

20  amaU  Q.F. 
2  8-ln. :  it  84  smaller 

Q.F. 
4  8-ln. ;  A  34  smaller  ' 

Q.F. 
2  8-ln.:    10  6-in;  A 

smaller  Q.F. 

8    e-in.    Q.F.  ;     14 

smaller  Q.F 

(  4   6-in.    Q.F.;    A   7 

I        smaller  Q.F. 


Ill 


2,920 
12,000 
18,000 
16,500 
14,500 

5,400 


I- 


18-0 
18-8 
83-0 
21-2 
82-0 
200 
10-0 


The  small  battleship  Capitan  Prat,  built  at  La  Seyne,  is  a  vessel  of  most 
interesting  character,  combining  a  high  speed  vrith  a  powerful  armament,  and 
sufficient  protection.  AU  her  guns  are  worked  either  by  electricity  or  by  hand. 
Four  91-in.  Cautt  guns,  in  armoured  barbettes,  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  one  at  the  bows,  one  at  the  stem,  and  one  on  either  broadside. 
Eight  4}-in.  Q.F.  guns  are  coupled  in  four  closed  turrets,  and  there  are  20 
sn^er  Q.F.  pieces,  as  well  as  machine  ffuns.  The  fint^lass  cruiser 
Esmeralda  is  an  extremely  powerful  vessel.  The  ironclad  Almirante  Cochrane 
was  built  at  Hull  in  1874  m>m  the  designs  of  Sir  £.  J.  Reed.  The  smaller 
second-class  sister  cruisers  PresiderUe  Erraeuriz  and  Prendente  Pinto  have 
more  recently  been  launched  at  La  Seyne.  The  Slaneo  JBnedlada,  built 
at  Elswick^  replaces  the  vessel  of  the  same  name  which  was  torpedoed  in  the 
late  civil  war.  Her  speed  and  gunnery  trials  were  very  sucoessM.  WiUi 
natural  draught  she  attained  21*75  knots,  and  with  forced  draught  2278 
knots.  The  armoured  cruiser  Cffiggins,  named  after  the  fiunous  CSiilian 
admiral,  was  also  built  at  at  Elswick. 


Industry. 

About  li  million  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Chile 
produces  annually  about  28^  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  8)  million  bushels 
of  other  cereals,  besides  fruits,  vefi;etables  &c.  In  1888,  66,080  gallons  of 
wine  were  exported.  Over  500,000  nead  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep,  goats, 
&c  are  annually  reared  in  the  country.     Of  mineral  produce  J^  annual  jdeld 
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of  copper  is  about  400,000  metric  quintals  ;  of  silver,  160,000  kilogrammes ; 
of  gold,  600  kilogrammes;  of  coal,  10,000,000  metric  tons;  wnile  man- 
ganese and  other  minerals  are  obtained. 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  are  estimated  to  cover  89,177  hectares,  and  to 
contain  2,316  millions  of  metric  quintals  of  the  nitrate  of  commerce.  The 
total  produce  is  stated  to  have  been  660,000  tons  in  1884  ;  420,000  in  1886  ; 
443,000  in  1886;  702  000  in  1887;  778,000  in  1888;  903,000  in  1889; 
1,009,000  in  1890  ;  and  877,000  in  1891 ;  804,842  in  1892 ;  938,871  in  1893  ; 
1,082,285  in  1894  ;  1,220,000  in  1896  ;  1,092,000  in  1896.  A  large  amount 
of  British  capital  has  been  employed  in  developing  the  nitrate  indust^  of  Chile. 

In  the  Department  of  Valpaiaiso  in  1896  there  were  417  industrial 
establishments  which  in  that  year  consumed  raw  material  valued  at  20,067,673 
pesos,  and  employed  12,616  operatives  with  162  steam-engines  of  altogether 
1, 766  horse-power.  The  most  important  of  these  establisnments  were  sugar 
refineries,  gas-works,  breweries,  mineral  and  aerated  water  factories,  carriage 
and  cart  works.  saw-miUs,  and  works  for  machine-making. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile 
(special  trade,  including  bullion  and  specie)  for  five  years  (in  pesos  of  S8d.) : — 


- 

1893 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports 
Exports 

Pesos 
78,003,104 
64,206,038 

Pesos 
68,236,874 
72,246,114 

Pesos 
64,483.616 
72,040,420 

Pesos 
69,206,662 
72,919,882 

Ptesos 
74,082,806 
74,369,414 

The  chief  exports  in  1896  were  nitrate,  value,  46,628,000  pesos ;  silver, 
4,918,000  pesos  ;  co]pper,  4,881,000  pesos  ;  cereals,  3,699,000  pesos ;  coal, 
1,561,000  pesos ;  iodine,  1,443,000  pesos  ;  leather,  1,022,000  pesos ;  gold, 
948,000  pesos, 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  two  years  :— 


Imports 

1898 

1894 

Exports 

1893 

1894 

Food  substances     . 
Textiles     .... 
Raw  materials   .    . 
Clothing,  trinkets  . 
Machinery,  Ac  .    . 
Domestic  articles  . 
Railway  plant,  Ac . 
Wines,  beverages    . 
Articles  of  art,  &c.. 
Drugs,  &c     .    .    . 
Various     .... 
Speoie    and     bank 
not«s 

Total    .... 

Pesos 
U?"-  106 
12         )15 
10         J88 

3  265 
10         L85 

4  )40 
2         )67 
1          185 
1          >93 
1,...,297 
6,781,089 

427.546 

Pesos 

12,058,135 

7,852,791 

10,438,528 

1,899,417 

9,150,441 

8,228,041 

2,629,262 

892,820 

891,311 

686,222 

4,727,477 

489,171 

Nitrate 

Iodine 

Other  mineral  sub- 
stances .... 

Wheat 

Other  agricultoral 
produce.    .    .    . 

Manufactures     .    . 

Various     .... 

Specie 

Re-exports     .    .    . 

Total    .... 

Pesos 
39  211,918 
5,953,420 

13,692,823 
6,082,001 

5,543,773 
40,408 
164,455 
896,205 
660,116 

Pesos 
44,727,618 
3,832,780 

18,266  987. 
3,802,014 

5,798,032 

36,228 

341,442 

529,068 

707,861 

68,385,874 

54,488,616 

72,246,114 

72,040,420 

Of  the  nitrate  exported  about  39  per  cent,  goes  to  Germany,  17*3  to 
France,  13-3  to  the  United  States,  11 '2  to  Great  Britain,  and  10*9  per  cent. 
to  Belgium. 
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The  trade  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  for  two  years 

:— 

Imports 
1804 

Imports 

""SS^     I 

Valparaiso 
I^nique    . 
Pisagua    . 
Talcahuano 
Coquimbo 

Taltel       ! 
Valdivia  . 

Pesos 

34,220,651 

6,241,135 

989,832 

5,764,211 

1,615.629 

1,678,800 

469,941 

854,195 

599,602 

Pesos 
42,640,501 
10,313,427 

875,050 
7,274,343 
1,860,553 
1,590,877 

712,181 

535,013 
1,058,379 

Pesos 

8,861,140 

29,971,836 

11,208,722 

3,605,381 

2,957,663 

2,848,532 

3,287,417 

5,679,019 

812,211 

Pesos 
9,973,892 
29,457,945 
8,969,681 
3,035,997 
3,529,468 
8,817,023 
2,907,243 
4,811,314 
920,482 

For  the  years  stated  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  was  distributed  as  follows : — 


Coontries 

Imports  from 
(1893) 

Imports  from 
0894) 

"^."^ 

BxiMits  to 
(1894) 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Great  Britain 

80,794,833 

25,491,859 

55,050,621 

53,255,112 

Germany 

16,959,008 

12,376,827 

6,230,002 

9,672,403 

France 

4,174,137 

2,281,884 

2,599,601 

2,002,852 

United  States       . 

4,489,088 

3,784,456 

2,860,885 

1,667,745 

Peru    . 

8,402,459 

3,637,980 

1,470,450 

1,479,820 

Argentine  Republic 

5,866,756 

4,169,891 

166,823 

59,999 

Brazil  . 

334,185 

140,053 

159,185 

117,545 

Italy    . 

441,999          556,341 

39,178 

176,487 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Ghile  and  the  United  Eangdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


—               1         1892 

1893 

1894 

1896          I         1896         1 

Imports   Into 
U.K.      from 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chile  . 
Exports       of 
British  pro- 

8,871,899 

3,797,429 

8,711,644 

8,486,142 

3,606,857 

duce  to  (5hile  j  3,784,697 

2,885,621 

2,207,306 

8,248,780 

2,558,267 

The  imports  from  Chile  into  the  United  Kingdom  include  nitrate  ot  soda 
of  the  value  of  885,749Z.  in  1892  ;  788,783i.  in  1893  ;  1,129,877/.  in  1894  ; 
987,126/.  in  1895;  819,726/.  in  1896;  copper  (including  ore  and  r^^ulus), 
747,854/.  in  1895  ;  742,129/.  in  1896  ;  wheat,  808,728/.  in  1895  ;  594,996/.  in 
1896  ;  barley,  821,809/.  in  1895  ;  844,855/.  in  1896 ;  sUver  ore,  320,477/.  in 
1895;  303,581/.  in  1896;  sugar,  30,329/.  in  1896;  chemical  products, 
81,977/.  in  1896  ;  and  wool,  149,602/.  in  1895 ;  224,095/.  in  1896. 

The  principal  articles  of  British  produce  exported  to  Chile  are  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  and  iron.  The  exports  of  cotton  fiibrics  to  Chile 
were  of  the  value  of  1,182,252/.  in   1885 ;  807,498/.  in  1896  ;  of  wooUens, 
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832,684/.  in  1896;  of  iron,  wrought  and  unwronght^  505,141/.  in  1895; 
868,595/.  in  1896  ;  coal,  &c.,  148,886/.  in  1896  ;  hardware,  32,152/.  ; 
machinery,  113,148/. 

Shipping  and  BTayigation. 

The  oommeroial  nay^  of  Chile  consisted,  on  January  1, 1896,  of  188  vessels 
of  105,642  tons,  of  which  42  were  steamers,  of  29,931  tons  net  In  1895 
then  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  in  the  foreign  trade,  2,021  vessels 
of  2,732,000  tons,  and  cleared  1,919  of  2,969,000  tons.  Of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  in  1895  a  total  tonnage  of  6,232,009  entered.  There 
are  English,  Qerman,  and  French  lines  of  steamers  from  the  coasts  of  Chile 
to  Europe,  through  lire  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  English  and  Chilian  lines  to 
Peru  and  Panama. 

Commnnioationg. 

Chile  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
In  1896  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  waa  2,504  English  miles,  of 
which  1,075  belonged  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  State  lines  to  the  end  of 
1893  was  64,459,179  pesos,  or,  including  lines  (600  miles)  ultimately  falling 
to  the  State,  77,540,011  pesos.  Of  the  Trans- Andine  railway  from  Santa  Rosa 
to  Mendoza,  18  miles  of  the  Chilian  section  and  88  of  the  Argentine  section 
are  open,  46  miles  of  line  being  still  required  to  unite  the  sections. 

The  post-office  in  1895  transmitted  m  the  internal  service  56,465,924 
letters,  newspapers,  &c ,  and  in  the  external,  4,977,598.  There  were  617 
post-offices.  Postal  revenue,  1895,  1,749,021  pesos  :  expenditure  1,930,935 
pesos. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  ot  1895,  was  6,965  miles, 
with  8,330  miles  of  wire.  There  were  205  offices.  In  1895,  1,159,553  telegrams 
were  sent.  The  railway  and  private  lines,  over  2,613  miles  in  length,  are 
not  included  in  these  figures.     The  State  (1894)  worked  22  telephones. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Chile  has  no  State  bank.  The  number  of  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  was 
20  in  1897.  Their  joint  capital  amounted  to  50,818,829  pesos,  and  their 
registered  issue  to  13, 448, 261  pesos.  The  banks  are  required  to  guarantee  their 
note  issue  by  depositing  gold,  Government  notes,  or  securities  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  amount  so  deposited  is  stated  to  be  92,275,338  pesos.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  land  banks  which  issue  scrip  payable  to  bei^r  and  bearing  inter- 
est, and  lend  money  secured  as  a  first  charge  on  landed  property  and 
repayable  at  fixed  periods. 

The  conversion  law  of  February  11,  1895,  provided  that  the  redemption 
of  the  paper  currency  should  be  effected  from  June  1  of  that  year,  at  the  rate 
of  18c/.  per  peso,  and  authorised  the  issue  of  the  coinage  described  below.  On 
Decembier  31,  1896,  the  outstanding  currency  and  notes  amounted  to 
15,198,190  pesos,  nearly  45,000,000  pesos  having  been  converted. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Meainres. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1895,  the  coinage  of  Chile  is  as  follows  : — Gold 
coins  are  20,  10,  5  peso  pieces,  called  respectively  the  Colon  or  Condor^ 
Doblon,  and  Eaeudo.  The  lO-peso  gold  piece  weighs  5*99103  grammes  "916 
fine  and  therefore  contains  5*49178  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Suver  coins  are 
the  pew,  weighing  20  grammes,  *835  fine,  and  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  (95  of  copper  to  5  of  nickel)  are  the  eentavo  and  2- 
eaUavo  pieces.     The  monetary  unit  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  colon  or  the 
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(uncoined)  gold  peso.*    From  the  beginning  of  1898  fiscal  notes  will  not  be 
legal  tender,  and  silver  will  be  legal  tender  only  up  to  50  pesos. 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1865,  but 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent 

Biplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

Chargi  d^ Affaires  and  Consul-General, — A»  Bascufian  Montes. 

Naval  AttaeM. — Captain  Merino  Jarpa. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Gla^ow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool  (CO.),  Newcasde, 
Southampton. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

AfinieUr  and  C<msul-OeneraL — Audley  C.  Gosling,  appointed  October  1^ 
1897. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo  (V.C),  Valparaiso  (CO.), 
Antofagasta  (Y.C.),  Arica  (V.C),  Caldera,  Coronel,  Iquique  (C),  Lota, 
Pisagua  (V.C),  Punta  Arenas  (V.C),  Talcahuano  (V.C),  Tocopilla,  Tome, 
Traiguen. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Chile. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuario  Estadistico,  for  the  years  1835-86.    FoL    Valparaiso,  189S. 

Memorias  presentandas  al  Congreso  nacional  por  los  Hinistros  de  Estado  en  los  departa- 
mentos  de  Relaeiones  Exteriores,  Hacienda,  Ao     Santiago,  1866. 

Estadistica  comerdal  de  la  BeplibUca  de  GhOe.    8.    ValparEiso,  1896. 

Synopsis  estadistica  j  geogr^ca  de  Chile  1895.    Santiago,  1896. 

Reports  on  the  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture  of  Chile  in  Foreign  OfSce  Reports, 
annual  series.    London,  1896. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Arana  (Diego  BarrosX  La  guerre  dn  Faciflque.  Paris,  1882 ;  and  Historia  general  de 
ChUe. 

A$ta-Bwruaga  (Francisco  S.),  Diccionario  geogrdflco  de  la  Rept!iblica  de  ChUe.  8.  New 
York,  1867. 

Ball  (John),  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America.    London,  1887. 

BaUt  (H.  W.X  South  America.    London,  1882. 

CMld  (Theodore),  The  Spanish  American  Republics.    Iiondon,  1891. 

Fonek  (Dr.  Fr.),  Chile  in  der  Qegenwart.    8.    Berlin,  1870. 

Gap  (Claudio),  Historia  general  de  Chile. 

Querre  entre  le  Chili,  le  Perou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.    Fails,  1879. 

Haneoek  (A.  U.\A  History  of  ChiU.    8.    Chicago,  1893. 

Hervep  (M.  H.),  Dark  Days  In  Chile.    London,  1892. 

Innet  (G.  Rose-),  The  Progress  and  Actual  Condition  of  Chile.    8.    London,  1875. 

KuuM  (Hugo),  Chile  und  die  Deutschen  Colonien.    Leipdg,  1891. 

Meiekenna  (Vicufia),  Obras  histdricas  sohre  Chile. 

Maldonado  CR.X  Bstudios  geograflcos  4  hidrografloos  sobre  Chile.    Santiago,  1897. 

Markham  (C.  R.X  The  War  between  Chile  and  Pern,  1879-81.    London,  188S. 

AomJm  (B.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Reyno  de  Chile.  8  vols.  8.  ValpanlBO. 
1877-78. 

YineeHt  (Frank),  Round  and  about  South  America.    New  Tork,  1890. 
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CHINA. 

(Chung  Kwoh,  *  The  Middle  Kingdom/) 
Reigning  Emperor. 

TiaWien,  Emperor — ffioangtir—ot  China  ;  bom  1871 ;  the  son  ot  Prinee 
Ch'un,  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hlen-FIng  ;  sacceeded  to  the  throne 
by  TOocUmation,  at  the  death  of  Emperor  T'nng-chi,  January  22,  1875. 

The  present  soyereign,  reiening  under  the  style  of  Kwangsii,  is  the  ninth 
Smperor  of  China  of  the  lianchu  dynasty  of  Ts'ing,  which  orerthrew  the 
native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the  year  1644.  There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary 
snooession  to  the  throne,  but  it  is  left  to  each  sovereign  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor from  among  the  members  of  his  family  of  a  younger  generation  than 
his  own.  The  late  Smperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  did  not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
duected  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Hien-F^ng,  pre- 
decessor and  &ther  of  T'nng-chi,  in  concert  with  Prince  Ch'un,  tlmt  the 
infant  son  of  the  latter  was  iMde  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  throne.  There 
were  two  dowager  Empresses  concerned  in  the  arrangements — ^the  'Eastern,' 
the  Emnress  widow  of  Hien-F^ng,  and  the  'Western,'  the  mother  of  the 
T*ung-chi  Emperor.  The  '  Western '  still  lives,  and  has  lately  withdrawn 
from  power.  Having  become  of  age  the  young  Emperor  nominally  assumed 
government  in  March  1887.  The  Emperor  did  not  assume  full  control  of 
the  government  till  February  1889,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  withdrew. 
He  was  married  on  February  26,  1889. 

Government 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts*ing-hwei-tien,  or 
'  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'lng  dynasty,'  which  prescribe  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  to  be  based  upon  the  government  of  the  family. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  Chiin  Chi  Ch'u,  the 
Privy  Council,  or  Grand  Council.  Tne  administration  Is  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet,  comprising  four  members,  two  of  Manchu 
and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besides  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great 
College,  who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien  and  in  the 
sacred  books  of  Confucius.  These  members  are  denominated  '  Ta-hsio-shih/ 
or  Mimsters  of  State.  Under  their  orders  are  the  Ch*i-pu,  or  seven  boards 
of  government,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese. 
These  boards  are : — (1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments,  which  takes 
cognisance  of  the  coiiduct  and  administration  of  all  civil  officers  ;  (2)  the 
board  of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial  affairs  ;  (8)  the  board  of  rites  and 
c^temonies,  which  enforces  the  laws  and  customs  to  be  observed  by  the 
people ;  (4)  the  military  board  ;  (5)  the  board  of  public  works  ;  (6)  the  hi^h 
tribunal  of  criminal  Jurisdiction  ;  and  (7)  the  admiralty  board  at  Tientsin, 
estehlished  in  1886. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically  above  the  central 
administration,  is  the  Tu-ch'a-yuen,  or  board  of  public  censors.  It  consiBts 
of  from  40  to  50  members,  under  two  presidents,  the  one  of  Manchu  and 
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the  other  of  Ohinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  board  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign.  One  censor  must  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of  the 
Government  boards. 

The  Tsun^^li  Yam§n,  or  Foreign  0£Eice,  was  created  by  a  decree  of  January 
19,  1861,  and  comprises  amon^  its  members  all  those  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  six  other  officials  of  the  highest  rank.  It  controls  not  merely  the  matters 
with  foreign  nations,  but  also  those  institutions  in  which  foreigners  form  part 
of  the  working  staff,  such  as  the  Maritime  Customs,  Pekmg  University 
(Tung  WSn  Kwan),  &c. 

Local  Goyekkment. 
Each  of  the  18  provinces  is  ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Governor-General, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor  for  the  entire  administration,  political, 
judicial,  military,  and  fiscal.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  and  various  other 
officials,  such  as  the  Treasurer,  the  sub-Commissioner,  and  the  Literary 
Chancellor.  Each  province  is  sub-divided  into  departments  ruled  by  prefects, 
and  each  department  into  districts,  each  with  a  district  ruler.  Two  or  more 
departments  are  sometimes  united  into  a  tau,  the  ruler  of  which  is  called  a 
iautai.  Each  town  and  village  has  also  its  governing  body,  and  among  the 
various  rulers  there  is  regular  sradation  of  rank,  each  being  responsible  to  his 
immediate  superior.  Political  office  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
Empire  is  less  sought  after  than  the  position  of  viceroy  or  governor  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth,  not  from  official 
salaries  but  from  gifts,  &c.,  are  abundant. 

Area  and  Population. 
Hitherto  the  population  of  China,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
much  over-estimated ;  a  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
China  Proper  will  be  found  below.  The  following  table  gives  a 
statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  according  to  the  latest  estimates : — 


China  Proper   . 
Dependencies : — 

Manchuria 

Mongolia    . 

Tibet 

Jungaria 

East  Turkestan 


Area 

Population 

Bug.  eq.  mUes 
1,336,841 

862,310 
1,288,000 
651,600 
147,950 
481,800 

386,000,000 

7,600,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

600,000 

680,000 

4,218,401 

402,680,000 

According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  population  of 
the  18  provinces  of  China  Proper  and  Formosa  was  413,000,000  ; 
other  estimates  gave  350,000,000.  In  the  following  table  the 
figures  with  an  *  are  from  Chinese  official  data  for  1882 ;  those 
with  a  t  have  the  population  of  1879;  Fukien  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1844. 
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Ftovinces 

Area:  Eoslish 

Population 

Popiilation  per 

Chflit      .         .         .         . 

58,949 

17,987,000 

304 

Shantung* 

68,762 

86,247,886 

557 

Shansi  *  . 

56,268 

12,211,463 

221 

Honan*  .        .        .        . 

66,913 

22,116,827 

840 

Kianssu* 
Ngamiwei 

44,500 

20,905,171 

470 

48,461 

20,696,288 

425 

Emngsit 
Chehkiang*    . 

72,176 

24,634,118 

840 

89,150 

11,588,692 

296 

Fukien      .       .        .        . 

38,500 

22,190,566 

574 

Hupeh*  .        .        .        . 

70,460 

22,190,656 

473 

Hunan  *  . 

74,320 

21,002,604 

282 

Shenait  .        .        .        . 

67,400 

8,432,193 

126 

KanBut 

125,460 

9,286,377 

74 

Szechucn  *       .        .        . 

166,800 

67,712,897 

406 

Ewangtung  with  Hainan  * 

79,466 

29,706,249 

377 

Kwancsit 
Kweichaut      . 

78,250 

5,151,327 

66 

64,564 

7,669,181 

118 

Yiinnant 

Total  . 

107,969 

11,721,576 

108 

1,312,828 

883,268,029 

292 

The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  ratified  and  exchanged  at 
Chefoo  on  the  8th  of  May,  1895.  The  formal  transfer  of  the 
Island  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1895. 

In  December,  1897,  the  Germans  seized  the  Port  of  Kiau- 
Chau,  on  the  east  coast  of  Shantung,  and  in  January,  1898, 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  a  99  years'  lease  of  the  town,  harbour, 
and  district.  The  harbour  of  Port  Arthur,  by  agreement  with 
the  Ohinese  €U>vemment,  has  been  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities, 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  China 
was  10,855  at  the  end  of  1896.  Among  them  were  4,362  British 
subjects,  1,439  Americans,  852  Japanese,  933  Frenchmen,  870 
Germans,  871  Portuguese,  410  Spaniards,  and  407  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  all  other  nationalities  being  represented  by  very 
few  members.  About  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  foreigners 
resided  at  Shanghai. 

Beligion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenons  and 
adopted,  viz.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  i>erfonn  the  great 
religious  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
puUic  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  religion. 
The  Confucian  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  respect  paid  teethe  memory  of 
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the  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  Bat  distinct  and  totally 
separate  from  the  stated  periodic  oheenrancea  of  respect  offered  to  the  memory 
of  ConfticiuB  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  nnconnected  therewith, 
there  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
as  the  *  sole  high  priest,'  worships  and  sacrifices  to  *  Heaven  *  every 
yw  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in  Peking. 
With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  everywhere 
observed  throughout  the  Empire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  ConfuciuB, 
Confucianism  mis  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  contemplation 
and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients  constitute 
the  duties  of  a  Confucianist.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  ritual  in  China,  Taoism — originally  a  pure  philosophy — having 
abjectly  copied  Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years 
ago.  Large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profess  and 
practise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 
There  are  probably  about  30  million  Mahometans,  chiefly  in  the  north-east 
and  south-west.  Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing  in  China,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  25  bishoprics  besides 
those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  8ther  Christian  societies 
have  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Protestant  ad- 
herents being  estimated  at  50,000.  Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill- tribes  are  still 
nature-worshippers,  and  ethnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid 
population. 

IiuitructioD. 

Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast 
masses  of  adult  countrymen  in  China  wno  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  is  a  special  literary  class  who  alone  know  the  literature  of  their  country, 
to  the  study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives.  There  are  boarding  schools 
and  day  schools  for  boys  and  young  men,  the  latter  being  held  in  the 
entrance  hidls  of  temples  and  in  the  spare  chambers  of  guilds,  and  in  all  the 
important  cities  there  are  colleges  for  training  candidates  for  degrees.  Ex- 
aminations, mainly  confined  to  moral  philosophy  and  literature,  are  held  in 
the  prefectorial  cities  of  each  province  twice  in  three  years  for  the  lower 
degree  necessary  as  a  passport  to  the  public  service,  but  of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  candidates  who  come  forward,  not  more  than  sixty  can  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  by  the  Literary  Chancellor.  For  the  higher  degree,  examina- 
tions are  held  in  each  provincial  capital  once  in  three  years,  and  the  sucoessful 
candidates  are  subjected  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  examination,  those  who  finally 
emerge  being  divided  into  four  classes  to  wait  for  appointments  to  ofiSoes  of 
different  grades.  There  are,  however,  other  means  (e.g.  military  service)  l^ 
which  such  appointments  may  be  obtained.  In  1887,  for  the  fimst  time, 
mathematics  were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  amonff  the  subjects  ot 
examination,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of  Western  science  and  litera- 
ture are  now  on  the  increase.  The  *  Tung  WSn  Ewan,'  or  College  of  Forei^ 
Knowledge,  at  Pekinff^  is  a  Government  institution,  where  the  Engli^, 
French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  &c.,  are  taught  by  European  and  American  professors,  while  the 
Chinese  eaucation  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted  to  Chinese  teachers.  There  are, 
besides,  numerous  Cathobc  and  Protestant  mission  schools  and  colleges  at 
Shanghai  and  other  ports,  where  the  English  language  and  lower  branches 
of  W^tem  science  are  taught.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection 
with  the  different  arsenals  at  'nentsin,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow,  in 
which  foreign  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend 
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to  make  their  career  in  the  army  or  navy  of  their  country  Western  modes  of 
warftre,  besides  Western  langnages  and  literature.  Seven  Chinese  news- 
papers are  published  at  Shanghai,  and  the  success  they  have  achieved  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of  the  other  treaty  ports. 

Finance. 

No  general  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  China  is  made 
public,  and  such  estimates  as  have  been  formed  by  Europeans  are  founded 
on  financial  reports  of  provincial  governors  published  in  the  Peking  QazeUe, 
Except  the  foreign  mantime  and  a  few  native  customs,  the  entire  revenue  is 
collected  by  provincial  agents.  The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking  issues 
annually  to  each  of  the  provincial  governors  a  statement  of  the  amount 
requirea  from  his  province  for  the  following  year,  and  when  to  this  amount 
is  added  the  sum  necessary  for  local  adminiBtration,  civil  and  military,  the 
revenue  to  be  provided  by  each  collector  is  ascertained.  The  amount 
actually  levied,  however,  greatly  exceeds  this,  and  the  surplus,  which  may 
amount  to  50  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total,  disappears  in  the  form  of  costs,  or 
in  presents  to  official  superiors,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors. 
The  following  estimate,  taken  from  a  report  by  Consul  Jamieson  of  Shanghai, 
is  based  on  figures  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  Japanese  war,  and  shows 
the  sums  accounted  for  by  the  provincial  authorities  : — 


Soureeii  of  Bevenoe 


Amonnt 


Land  tax,  oilver 
,.         grain 
Salt  duty  and  Itkin    . 
Likin  on  merdiandiie 
Foreign  maiitiine  customs  (189S) 
Native  coBtom-bonsee 
Duty  and  likin  on  native  opimn 
Misoellaiieoiu  duties 


Total 


Taelfl 
S5,088,000 
0,562,000 
18,069,000 
12,963,000 
21,969,000 
1,000,000 
2,229,000 
6,660,000 


86,979,000 


Branches  of  Ezpenditore 


Amonnt 


Bemittanoea: 
Metropolitan  administration,  Hanchu  garrisons  and   the   Imperial 

Household 

Board  of  Admiralty  (Peiyang  Squadron) 

Soothem  naval  aqnaoronB 

Forts,  guns,  and  coast  defence 

Defence  of  HanGhurla 

Kansnh  and  Central  Asia 

Aids  to  Yunnan  and  Kweichow 

Interest  and  repayment  of  foreign  loans 

Bailway  construction 

Pnblic  works,  river  embankments,  soa  wall,  Ac 

Gostoms    administration,   including    maintenance    of    lighthouses, 

beaooDB,  and  revenue  cruisers 

Administration  of  18  provinces,  including  cost  of  troops     . 

Total 


Taels 


19,478,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,848,000 
4,800,000 
1,666,000 
2,600,000 
600,000 
1,600,000 

2,478,000 
86,820,000 


88,979,000 


The  land  tax  varies  in  different  provinces  from  lOd.  or  1«.  to  6«.  6d.  or  more  per  acre. 
The  rate  of  incidence  fs  theoretically  fixed,  but  under  other  names  additional  taxes  are 
imposed  on  land.    Bait  is  a  Government  monopoly,  aU  producers  being  required  to  sell  to 
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Government  agents,  who,  at  a  price  which  covers  the  dnty,  re-sell  to  merdiants  provided 
wiili  *8alt  warrants.'  Likin  is  a  tax  imposed  on  merchandise  in  coarse  of  transportation, 
payable  at  appointed  harriers ;  with  it  is  now  united  a  prodncers'  tax. 

The  collection  of  the  revenae  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  nnder  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Cfostoms  Department,  the  head  of  which  is  a  foreigner  (British), 
nnder  whom  is  a  large  staffof  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates 
the  department  being  organised  somewhat  similarly  to  the  English  Civil 
Service.     It  has  an  agency  in  London. 

The  receipts  amounted  to  7,872,257  haikwan  taels,  or  2.S61,677Z.  (ex.  6«.)> 
in  1864,  and,  gradually  increasing,  have  risen  to  21,989,800  haikwan  taels 
(including  5,362,738  taels,  opium  likin),  or  4,329,1432.  (ex.  8«.  Hid.),  in 
1893  ;  to  22,523,605  haikwan  taels  (including  5,050,303  taels,  opium  likin), 
or  3,601,430Z.  (ex.  Bs,  2|c2.),  in  1894;  to  21,885,389  haikwan  taels  (inclu- 
ding 4,104,145  taels,  opium  likin),  or  3,497,402Z.  (ex.  Ss.  3K)*  i^  ^^^^  ; 
to  22,579,366  haikwan  taels  (including  3,919,759  taels,  opium  likin),  or 
3,763,2272.  (ex.  Ss.  id.),  in  1896. 

The  existing  debt  of  China  has  arisen  almost  entirely  out  of  the  recent 
war  with  Japan.  In  1887  there  was  contracted  a  German  loan  of  5,000,000 
marks  in  gold  at  5}  per  cent.  In  1894  a  foreign  silver  loan  of  1,635,0002.  was 
raised  at  7  per  cent,  and  in  February,  1895,  a  gold  loan  of  3,000,0002.,  both 
on  the  security  of  the  customs  revenue,  while  other  advances,  on  the  same 
security,  amounting  to  over  2,000,0002.  were  obtained  from  local  banks 
and  foreign  syndicates.  Internal  loans  were  also  obtained  amounting  to 
nearly  5,000,0002.  The  war  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Japan  amounted  to 
200,000,000  Kuping,  or  Imperial  Treasury,  taels,  and  the  compensation  for 
the  retrcicession  for  the  Leao-tong  peninsula  to  30,000,000  taels.  Conse- 
quently, in  1895,  another  foreign  loan  was  raised  amounting  to  15,820,0002. 
at  5  per  cent,  and  in  March,  1896,  an  Anglo-German  loan  of  16,000,0002.  at 
5  per  cent,  was  contracted.  .  The  outstanding  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  is 
put  at  about  38,800,0002. 

During  1897  negociations  were  carried  on  for  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  of 
16,000,0002.,  and  had  not  been  concluded  in  January,  1898. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  China  comprises : — 

1.  The  Eight  Banners,  nominally  containing  about  300,000  men,  descen- 
dants of  the  Manchu  conquerors  and  their  allies.  The  number  maintained 
on  a  war  footing  is  from  80,000  to  100,000.  The  whole  force  is  subdivided 
into  three  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Chinese, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  hereditary  profession  within  which  intermarriage  is  com- 
pulsory. About  37,000  are  stationed  in  garrisons  in  Manchuria;  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Peking  contains  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

2.  The  Ying  Ping,  or  National  Army,  called  also  the  Green  Flaffs  and 
the  Five  Camps  (five  being  the  unit  of  subdivision).  This  army  consists  of 
18  corps,  one  for  each  province,  under  the  Governor  or  Govemor-Grenerml. 
The  nominal  strength  is  from  540,000  to  660,000  men,  of  whom  about 
200,000  are  available  for  war,  never  more  than  one-third  being  called  out 
The  most  important  contingent  is  the  Tientsin  Army  Corps,  nominally 
100,000  strong,  really  about  35,000,  with  modem  omnisation,  drill,  and 
arms,  emploved  in  garrison  duty  at  Tientsin,  and  at  Ti*u  and  other  forts.  |^ 

Besides  these  forces  there  are  mercenary  troops,  raised  in  emergencies,  and 
Mongolian  and  other  irregular  cavalry,   nominally  200,000  strong,  really 
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about  20,000,  but  of  no  military  value.  The  total  land  army  on  peace  foot- 
ing is  pat  at  800,000  men,  and  on  war  footing  at  about  1,000,000,  but  the 
army,  as  a  whole,  has  no  unity  or  cohesion ;  there  is  no  proper  discipline, 
the  drill  is  mere  physical  exercise,  the  weapons  are  long  since  obsolete,  and 
there  is  no  transport,  commissariat,  or  medical  service. 

The  Chinese  navy,  during  the  war  with  Japan,  disappointed  those  who 
regarded  it  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities,  on  July 
25th,  1894,  when  the  Kowshing  transport  was  sunk,'  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Japanese  cruiser  Yoahino  and  the  Tdi-Yuevhy  with  other 
vessels,  and  the  small  Chinese  cruiser  Kuang-Yi  was  driven  ashore  and 
destroyed.  In  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  (September  17th),  or  in  immediate 
consequence  of  that  action,  the  barbette  armour-clad  King  Ytien,  2,850  tons, 
and  the  cruisers  Chih  Ytten,  2,300  tons,  CJuto  Yung^  1,850  tons,  Yang  Wei, 
1,350  tons,  and  Kuang  Ki,  1,030  tons,  were  sunk  or  burned.  Subsequently 
at  Wei  Hai  Wei  the  barbette  ship  Ting  Yuen  and  the  cruiser  Ching  Yuen 
were  sunk,  and  the  armour-clad  dken  Yuen  was  captured.  The  Chinese  fleet 
is  organized  in  district  squadrons,  which  are  severally  raised  and  maintained 
by  the  provincial  viceroys.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Chen-Hai  and 
the  Kang  Chi  alone  remained  to  China  of  her  effective  Pei  Yang  sqaadron. 
Some  smaller  vessels  had  been  put  in  hand  of  the  torpedo  class,  and  have 
since  been  added  to  the  fleet.  Among  these  are  the  torpedo  cruisera  Feiyang, 
850  tons,  and  the  Feiting,  1,000  tons.  The  small  cruiser  ffai-Yung,  2,950 
tons,  has  been  launched  at  Stettin,  where  two  sister  ships  are  being  con- 
structed. Messrs.  Armstrong  launched  a  protected  cruiser  of  4,300  tons, 
the  ffai  Tien,  in  November  1897,  and  have  a  sister  ship  in  hand. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

• 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  land  is  all  freehold, 
held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  Lands  and  houses  are 
re^tered,  and  when  a  sale  takes  place  the  purchaser,  on  informing  the  dis- 
trict ruler,  receives,  besides  the  document  given  by  the  seller,  an  oflScial  state- 
ment of  the  transfer,  for  which  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase money.  Land,  however,  cannot  be  sold  until  all  the  near  kindred  have 
gacoessively  refused  to  purchase.  The  holdings  are  in  general  small;  the 
farm  animals  are  oxen  and  buffaloes ;  the  implements  used  are  primitive  ; 
irrigation  is  common.  Horticulture  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  fruit  trees  are 
grown  in  great  variety.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals, 
with  pease  and  beans,  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the 
sonth.  Sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  south  provinces. 
Opium  has  become  a  crop  of  increasing  importance.  Tea  is  cultivated 
exclusively  in  the  west  and  south,  in  Fu-Chien,  H^pei,  Hii-Nan, 
Chiang-hsi,  Cheh-Chiang,  An-hui,  Euangtung,  and  Sze-ch'wan.  The 
cnltore  of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of  tea.  The  mulberry  tree 
grows  everywhere,  but  the  best  and  the  most  silk  comes  from  Euangtung, 
Sze-ch'wan,  Cheh-Chianff  and  Eian^-su.  An  important  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  Chmese  industries  is  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  in 
Shanghai,  and  of  silk  filatures  in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  elsewhere.  Two 
native  cotton  mills  were  started  in  1890,  and  recently  four  foreign  mill- 
oompanies  have  been  successfully  floated. 

All  the  18  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  redded  as  one  of 
the  first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Eai-ping,  Northern 
Chihli,  under  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  productive ;  at  Hankow, 
cool  mines  have  also  been  worked.     There  are  also  considerable^stores  o^  iron 
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and  copper  remaiiiing  to  be  worked,  and  in  Yiinnan  Japanese  mining  engi- 
neers nave  been  employed  to  teach  the  people  how  to  apply  modem  methods 
to  copper  mining,  which  is  an  industry  of  some  antiquity  in  that  province. 

Commerce. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  China  is  mainly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  five  years  in 
haikwan  taels : — 


- 

18921 

18981 

18941 

18951 

18961 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

185,101,198 
102,588,626 

151,862,819 
116,682,811 

162,102,911 
128,104,622 

171,696,n6 
148,298,211 

202.589,994 
181.061,421 

1  These  yalues  are  the  actual  market  prices  of  the  ffoods  (imports  and  exports)  in  the  ports 
of  China ;  bnt  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  the  value  of  the  imports  at  the  moment 
of  landing,  and  of  the  exports  at  the  moment  of  shipping,  that  should  be  taken.  For  this 
purpose  from  the  imports  there  have  to  be  dtducUd  the  oosts  incurred  after  landing, 
namely,  the  expenses  of  landing,  storing,  and  selling,  and  the  duty  paid ;  and  to  the  exporu 
there  have  to  be  added  the  importer's  commission,  the  expenses  of  packing,  storing,  and 
shipping,  and  the  export  duty.  So  dealt  witli,  the  value  ot  the  impmts  for  1895  comes  to 
150,244,490  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  160,696,758  haikwan  taels,  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  1896  comes  to  177,680,606  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
146,929,091  haikwan  taels. 

During  1896  the  principal  countries  participated  in  the  trade 
of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade 

—" 

(value  in  haikwan 
taels) 

(value  in  haikwan 
taels) 

(value  in  haikwan 
taels) 

Great  Britain 

44,751,387 

11,282,049 

55,858,436 

Hong  Kong 

91,856,580 

54,058,060 

145,409,590 

India  .... 

28,027,056 

2,176,858 

25,202,914 

United  States  of  America 

11,929,858 

11,123,599 

23,058,462 

Continent    of    Europe 

(without  Russia) 

9,431,985 

18,077,682 

27,509,517 

Japan  .... 

17,390,128  » 

11,878,854  1 

28,768,977 

Russia  (in  Europe  and 

Asia) 

2,229,129 

14,906,594 

17,185,723 

1  Inoluding  Imports  fh>m  Formosa,  etc.,  haikwan  taels  5,821,452 
„        Exports  to  „  „  „  666,050 

The  imports  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  oome  originally  from,  and  the 
exports  from  China  to  that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  ooontrieB. 

The  figures  given  above  include  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year  ;  and  also  the  like  statistics  of  the  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Eong  and  Macao  mth  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Eowloon  and 
Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1896)  :— 
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Imports 

HaikwantaelB 

Exports 

Haikwan  tads 

Opium     . 

28,661,592 

Tea          .        .         . 

30,166,886 

Cotton  goodfl   . 

79,243,431 

Silk,  raw  &  manuf  d 

42,089,335 

Baw  ootton 

1,807,975 

Sugar 

1,477,728 

Woollen  ffooda 

5,363,148 

Straw  braid 

8,907,242 

MetalB     . 

9,759,134 

Hides,  cow  k  bu£falo 

1,826,281 

Coal         .        .        . 

3,539,804 

Paper 

1,858,000 

Oil,  kerosene   . 

9,083,321 

Clothing 

2,088,482 

Seaweed,  fishery  pro- 

Chinaware and  pot- 

ducts, kc.     . 

4,988,428 

tery      ..        . 

1,628,340 

Of  the  tea  in  1896, 

219,409  piculs  (each  183|  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Britain, 

915,963  piculs  to  Russia,  226,095  piculs  to  the  United  States,  145,364  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  46,941  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,712,841  piculs. 
The  total  export  of  tea  nas  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  in  piculs  : — 
1885,  2,128,751 ;  1891,  1,750,084  ;  1892,  1,622,681 ;  1893,  1,820,831 ;  1894, 
1,862,312;  1895,  1,865,680;  1896,  1,712,841. 

China  has  besides  an  extensive  cotisting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  right  of  access  to  certain  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-three  of  these  treaty  ports,  with  the  value  of  their  direct  foreign 
imports  and  exports  for  1896  :- 


Namee  of  Porta 

ProTinces 

Popolation 

Imports 

Ezporta 

Haikwan  ta  els 

Haikwan  taela 

Newchwang  . 

ShSngking 
Chihl 

60,000 

1,886,485 

3,555,929 

Tient-sin 

950,000 

6,651,219 

8,776,097 

Chifu   .        . 

Shantung . 

35,000 

3,119,826 

1,199,171 

Chung-king  . 

Szechuan  . 

110,000 

— 

— 

Ichang . 
Shasi^. 

Hupeh 

34,000 

— 

— 

if 

73,000 

— 

— 

Hankau 

»f 

800,000 

209,901 

5,484,616 

Kiukiang      . 

Kiangsi 

55,000 

7,878 

— 

Wuhu  . 

Anhwei 

78,000 

34,453 

1,051 

150,000 

'  — 

— 

Chinkiang     . 

ft 

140,000 

696,937 

1,332,016 

Shanghai 

>» 

405,000 

129,655,833 

56,027,785 

Suchau  1 

f» 

500,000 

53 

— 

Ningpo 

Chlhkiang 

255,000 

434,376 

41,221 

Hangohau  ^  . 

It 

700,000 

— 

— 

Wdnchau 

»> 

80,000 

12,488 

2,234 

Fuchau 

Fukien      .        . 

650.000 

4,298,464 

4,918,463 

Amoy   . 

>» 

96,000 

12,392,953 

2,329,748 

Swatan 

Kwangtung 

32,000 

8,650,122 

2,480,732 

Canton. 

»»                  • 

2,000,000 

12,157,757 

17,478,772 

Kiungchau 

»» 

40,000 

1,470,235 

1,261,805 

Pakhoi 

»» 

20,000 

3,145,492 

1,516,381 

Lungchau 

Kwangsi   . 

22,000 

68,162 

43,166 

Mengtsz 

12,000 

1,627,036 

849,639 

1  Under  the  treaty  of  Bhimonoaeki,  the  inland  porta  of  Soochow  and  Bangchow,  and 
the  Yangtze  mart  of  fihasi,  were  opened  to  foreign  trade  on  October  1, 1896.     qqIp 
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Since  April  1887  the  customs  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  foreign  customs. 
In  1896,  Kowloon  imports  21,124,268  ha&wan  taels,  exports  22,565,590 
haikwan  taels  ;  and  Lappa  imports  8,984,481  haikwan  taels  and  exports 
2,223,005  haikwan  taels.  The  same  service  has  also  been  chaiged  with 
the  collection  of  the  so-called  Likin  (inland)  tax  on  foreign  opium  imported, 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  the  foreign  maritime 
customs  receipts.  A  custom  house  was  opened  at  Yatung  (Tibet)  on  1st  May, 
1894.  The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  throw 
open  bv  a  treaty  made  with  France  in  1858,  in  which  England  participated 
under  tne  '  most  favoured  nation '  clause,  had  not  been  opened  at  the  end  of 
1896. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China, 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  China  (including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Bzportfl  of  British  produce 

£ 
4,428,088 
7,681,941 

£ 
4,786,824 
6,447,036 

£ 
4,177,446 
6.263,773 

£ 
4,121,968 
7,167,469 

£ 
8,788,606 
8,540,54JI 

From  China,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1895  to  3,843,8652.  ;  in  1896  to  2,973,887/.  ; 
to  China,  exclusive  of  these  ports,  the  exports  of  British  produce  amounted 
in  1895  to  5,257,8822.  ;  in  1896  to  6,717,853Z. 

In  1890  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports 
of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China,  including  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  were : — 


Year 

Quantities 

Value 

Year 

Quantities 

Value 

1890 
1892 
1893 

lbs. 
73,748,124 
67,050,708 
56,208,958 

£ 
2,818,060 
2,056.943 
1,990,107 

1894 
1895 
1896 

lbs. 
48,762,974 
40,083,864 
35,299,730 

£ 
1,622,985 
1,480,658 
1,244.886 

Other  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  China  are  silk, 
raw  and  waste,  the  value  of  which  amounted  in  1895  to  690,109^.  ;  1896, 
640,621/.  ;  silk  manufactures,  1895,  90,849/.  ;  1896,  61,726/.  ;  hemp,  1895, 
107,261/.  ;  1896,  198,094/.  ;  bristles,  1895,  192,539/.  ;  1896,  195,166/.  ; 
drugs,  1895,  193,328/.;  1896,  66,907/.  ;  skins  and  furs,  1895,  287,891/.  ; 
1896,  237,875/.  ;  manufactures  of  skins  and  furs,  1895,  164,805/.  ;  1896, 
219,655/.  ;     straw    plaiting,     1895,     345,260/.  ;    1896,    348,453/.  ;    wool, 

1895,  108,442/.  ;  1896,  57,273/.  The  chief  British  exports  to  China  were  :— 
Cottons,  1895,  4,724,290/.  ;  1896,  5,599,367/.  ;  cotton  yam,  1895,  302,141/.; 

1896,  282,867/.  ;  machinery,  1895,  318,778/.  ;  1896,  352,977/.  ;  iron,  1895, 
317,740/.  ;  1896,  514,493/.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds,  1895,  580,080/.  ;  1896, 
785,225/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

During  the  year  1896,  40,495  vessels,  of  33,490,857  tons  (31,452  being 
steamers  of  32,358,375  tons),  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  ports.  Of  these 
19,711,  of  21,847,082  tons,  were  British  ;  15,969,  of  7,251,292 toiw.,Chine8e  ; 
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2,090,  of  1,945,019  tons,  German  ;  546,  of  565,992  tons,  Japanese  ;  143,  of 
165,578  tons,  American  ;  427,  of  434,415  tons,  French. 

Internal  CommnnioationB. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  none 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.     The  railway  from  Tientsin  to  Peking,  a  distance  of  73  miles,  has 
been  completed,  and  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  June  30,  1897.     The 
construction  of  the  Shanghai- Woosung  railway  (12  miles)  has  already  been 
commenced,  and    will    be  completed    by  the  spring  of   1898.      A    small 
railway  was    constructed    from  the    K*ai-p*ing    mines    for    conveyance   of 
coal    to   Hokau,    situated   on   the   Petang,    a    river    ten    miles    north  of 
the   Peiho,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  deep  water  on  the  Petang. 
A  continuation  has  been  completed    from    Petang,   vid  Taku,   to  Tientsin 
and    Lin-si,   and    is   being  carried  on   to    Shan-nai-kwan.      The    imperial 
Chinese    tele^phs    are    being    rapidly    extended    all    over    the    Empire. 
There  is  a  hne  between   Peking  and   Tientsin,    one   which  connects  the 
capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria  up  to  the  Russian  frontier 
on    the    Amur   and    the    Ussuri;    while    Newchwan^,    Chifu,    Shanghai, 
Tangchow,   Suchau,   all  the  seven  treaty  ports  on  tne  Yangtze,  Canton, 
Wuchau,  Lungchau,  and  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Empire  are  now 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capital.      The  line  from  Canton, 
westerly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-fo,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province,  and 
beyond  it  to  Manwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmah.     Shanghai  is  also  in 
communication  with  Fuchau,  Amoy,  Eashing,  Shaoshing,  Ningpo,&c.      Lines 
have  been  constructed  between  Fuchau  and  Canton,  and  between  Taku,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Korea ;  and  the  line  along  the  Yangtze 
Valley  has  been  extended  to  Chungking  in  Szechuen  province.    By  an  arrange- 
ment recently  made  with  the  Russian  telegraph  authorities  the  Chinese  and 
Siberian  lines  in  the  Amur  Valley  were  joined  in  the  latter  part  of  1892,  so 
that  there  is  now  direct  overland  communication  between  Peking  and  Europe. 
The  postal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on,  under  the  Minister  of  War, 
by  means  of  post-carts  and  runners.     In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,000 
offices  for  post-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territories 
are  2,040  offices  for  runners.     There  are  also  numerous  private  postal  couriers, 
and  during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Customs  at 
Peking  and  the  outports.     The  Imperial  Chinese  Post  Office  was  opened  on 
February    2,    1897,    the    management    being    confided     to    the    Inspector 
General    of    the    Imperial    Maritime  Customs.      China    has   also    notified 
the  Swiss  Government  of  her  intention  of   joining  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  sole  official  coinage  and  the  monetary  unit  of  China  is  the  copper  cash, 
of  which  about  1,600 — 1,700  a  1  haikwan  tael,  and  about  22  =  1  penny.  The 
silver  sycee  is  the  usual  medium  of  exchange.  Large  payments  are  made  by 
weight  of  silver  buUion,  the  standard  being  the  Liang  or  tael,  which  varies 
at  afferent  places.  The  haikwan  (or  customs)  tael,  being  one  tael  weight  of 
pure  silver,  was  equal  in  October,  1896,  to  8«.  Ai%d  ,  or  6  95  haikwan  taels 
to  a  pound  sterling. 
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By  an  Imperial  decree,  issued  during  1890,  the  silyer  dollar  coined  at  the 
new  Canton  mint  is  made  current  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  of  the  same 
value  as  the  Mexican  and  United  States  silver  dollars,  and  as  the  Japanese 
silver  yen.  Foreign  coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  bullion,  and  usually  taken 
by  weight,  except  at  the  treaty  ports. 


10  Sze 
10  ffu 
10  ffao 
10  Id 
10  Pun 
10  Tsien 
16  Liang 
100  Kin 


Weight. 

=  1  ffu, 

=  1  ffao» 

==  1  Li  (nominal  cash). 

=  1  Fun  (Candaren). 

=  1  Tsim  (Mace). 

=  1  Liang  (Tael)  =  1^02.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 

=  1  Kin  (Catty)  =  11  lbs.  „  „ 

=  1  Tan  (Picul)  =  188i  lbs.        „  „ 


10  Ko 
10  S?ieng  , 


=  1 
=  1 


=  1 


Capacity. 

SJieng. 

Ton  (holding  from  6^  to  10  Kin  o  rice  and  mea- 
suring from  1  *1 8  to  1  '63  gallon).  Commodities, 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold  by  weighL 

Length. 
Tsun  (inch). 


10  Fun     . 

10  Tmn  .        .   =1  C^a  (foot)  =  141  English  inches  by  tKaty. 

10  Ghih  .  .  =  1  Charifi  =  2  fathoms. 
\  Li  .  .  =  approximately  8  cables. 
In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China»  the  Chih 
of  li^V  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standard.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  Chih^  for 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  ChiK) 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Lo  Feng  Loh. 

CouwyLUor  of  Legation, — Sir  Halliday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary, — Kingeast  Tseng. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy  ^  Minister,  and  Chief  SuperintcTident  of  British  Trade, — Sir  Claude 
Maxwell  MacDonald,  K.C.M.G.     Appointed  January  1,  1896. 

Secretary. — H.  G.  D.  Bax-Ironside. 

Military  AUaM.—Qol.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.S.O. 

Chinese  Secretary.—U.  Cockbum. 

There  are  British  Consular  reptesentatiyes  at  Peking,  Amoy,  Caatoiiy 
Chefoo,  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo-chow,  Hankow,  Ichang,  Kiukdiuig,  Kiung- 
chow,  Momein,  Newchwang,  Ningpo,  Pagoda  laland  (Y.C),  Pakhoi/Samahtu, 
Shanghai,  (C  G.),  Ssumao,  Swatow,  Tien-tsin,  WSnchow,  Wuehow,  Wnhii. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  China. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  CoUecUon  at  the  London  Fisheries  Bxhibltfon.  Shanghai,  188S. 
And  the  International  Health  Exhibition.    London  1884. 

Customs  Gazette,  Shanghai ;  published  quarterly. 

Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China.  Part  I.  Abstracts  of  Trade  and  Customs 
Revenue  Statistics.    Part  II.  Statistics  of  each  Port    Shanghai,  published  yearly. 

Report  on  the  Culture,  Production  and  Manuikcture  of  Silk  in  China.  Shanghai,  1881.  4. 

Tariff  Returns :  a  set  of  tables  showing  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  of 
1858  on  the  Trade  of  1885.    Shanghai,  1889.    4.    2  vols. 

Opium :  Historical  Note,  or  the  Poppy  in  China.    4.    Shanghai,  1889. 

lohang  to  Chun^ng,  1890.    Shanghai. 

Decennial  Reports,  1882  to  1891.    Shanghai,  1898. 

Medical  Renorts.    Shanghai,  published  half-yearly. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  and  Miscellaneous  Series.  London.  [For  Chinese 
Impoial  Finance  see  Consul  Jamieson's  Report,  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  416.    London, 

Report  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nicolson,  British  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  the  Opium  Trade  in 
China,  dated  Peking,  February  25, 1878,  in  '  Reports  by  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  RsptJBLiCA  DE  Colombia.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Bepublic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This  vast  Republic  split  up  into 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Bepublic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1832. 
The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation 
of  eight  States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September 
20,  1861,  the  convention  of  Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the 
new  name  of  United  States  of  Kew  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8, 
1863,  an  improved  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old 
name  Colombia — United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1886  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Bo^td,  composed  of  thi^ee 
delegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple 
departments,  their  -presidents,  elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  govemora 
under  the  direct  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  country 
being  now  named  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

•file  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  tlie 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
members,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
deputing  three  senators ;  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering  66 
(subject  to  change)  members,  is  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  sufirage, 
each  department  forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000 
inhabitants. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  electoral  colleges,  holds  office  for  six  years,  and 
exercises  his  executive  functions  through  eight  ministers,  or  secretaries,  respon- 
sible to  Congress.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  substitute,  who, 
failing  the  president  and  vice-president  during  a  presidential  term,  fills  the 
vacancy. 

President  of  the  JRepublic. — M.  A.  Caro. 

The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War, 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Treasury. 

The  departments  have  retained  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  old 
sovereignty,  such  as  the  entire  mans^ement  of  their  finances,  &c.  ;  each  is 
presided  over  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  to  embrace  513,988  English  square 
miles,  of  which  330,756  square  miles  are  north  of  the  equator,  ana  the 
remainder  south  of  the  equator.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the 
population  at  that  date  was  2,951,3^,  and  an  official  estimate  of  1881  gives  it 
a9  follows  i-r-  ^^ 
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Depaxtments 

Area: 

English 

sqnare  miles 

1881 

Density 

per  square 

mue 

capital 

Population 

Antioquia.     . 

22,816 

470,000 

21 

Medellin  . 

40,000 

Bolivar     .     . 

21,845 

280,000 

18 

Cartagena 

20,000 

BoyacA     .     . 

88,851 

702,000 

21 

Tunja.     . 

8,000 

Cauca  .    .     . 

257,462 

621,000 

2-4 

Popayan  . 

10,000 

Cnndinamarca 

79,810 

569,000 

7 

BogotA     . 

120,000 

Magdalena    . 

24,440 

90,000 

8-7 

Santa  Marta 

6,000 

Panama    .     . 

31,571 

285,000 

9 

80,000 

Santander 

16,409 

555,600 

35 

Bucaramanga  1      20,000    1 

Tolima     .     . 
Total  .     . 

18,069 

806,000 

17 

Ibagn^     . 

12,000 

504,778 

3,878,600 

7-7 

This  inclndes  220,000  uncivilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  In  1895  the  population  was 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000,  including  uncivilised  Indians  to  the  number  of 
about  150,000.     There  were  1,484,129  males  and  1,517,194  females  in  1870. 

The  capital,  Bogotd,  lies  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  commercial 
towns  are  BarranqmUa  (population  40,000)  on  a  cafion  of  the  Magdalena  and 
connected  with  the  coast  by  20  miles  of  railway ;  Cartagena  (20,000)  ; 
Medellin  (40,000),  in  an  important  mining  region ;  Bucaramanga  (20,000) ; 
Cticnta  (10,000),  the  last  two  being  large  coffee  centres  in  Santander. 

Boundary  disputes  with  Costa  Rica  have  been  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Bepublic  as  arbitrator. 

Eelig^on  and  EdncatioxL 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  long  as  their  exercise  is  '  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals 
nor  to  the  law.*  There  is  a  national  university,  which  includes  4  colleges  and 
technical  schools,  with  about  1,600  students.  Belonging  to  Departments  are 
4  universities  or  colleges  with  1,083  students;  there  are  84  public  and 
numerous  private  colleges  or  institutes  for  secondary  instruction.  In  1894 
ihere  were  15  normal  schools  with  about  600  students,  and  1, 817  primary  schools 
with  about  89,000  pupils  in  attendance.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but 
not  compulsory.  The  Bepublic  possesses  a  national  libraiy,  museum,  and 
observatory. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
biennial  periods  indicated : — 


- 

1891-92 

1893-94 

1895-96 

1897-08 

Revenue     . 
Expenditure 

26,023!l60 
26,979,825 

Pesos 
27,812,881 
88,502,886 

Pesos 
26,226,800 
85,778,882 

Pesos 
84,861,000 
85,771,018 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties,  estimated  for  1897-98 
at  19,500,000  pesos. 

The  internal  debt  on  June  80,  1896,  was:  consolidated,  5,038,046 
pesos  ;  floating,  1,892,110  pesos  ;  total,  7,525,156  pesos.  This  is  exclnwve  of 
paper  currency  amounting  to  30,862,852  pesos.     The  floating  debt  shonxM  be 
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paid  off  by  means  of  sinking  funds  assigned  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  in 
1888.     The  fund  at  present  amounts  to  604,000  pesos  per  annum. 

The  external  debt,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors,  in  1896  amounted, 
with  arrears,  to  8,514,442^.  An  agreement  for  a  settlement  was  arrived  at 
by  the  Colombian  Govemment  and  the  bondholders  in  January,  1897, 
new  bonds  being  issued  for  2,700,000?.  at  1 J  per  cent  interest,  increasing  by 
i  per  cent  every  three  years  till  the  rate  is  3  per  cent. 

Defence. 

The  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress  each 
session.  The  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  10,000  in  1896.  In  case  of  war  the 
Executive  can  raise  the  army  to  the  strength  which  circumstances  may  require. 
Every  able-bodied  Colombian  is  liable  to  military  service. 

Prodaotion. 

Columbia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments. 
From  Antioquia  alone  gold  valued  at  40,000?.  is  exported  annually.  The 
average  annual  output  of  gold  and  silver  is  about  828,0002.  in  value.  The 
number  of  mines  of  all  sorts  on  which  the  legal  imposts  were  paid  in  1891 
was  4,961,  nearly  all  of  which  were  gold  mines  eimer  alluvial  or  in  veins. 
Of  the  total  number,  3,898  (all  of  them  gold)  were  in  Antioquia,  794  in 
Tolima,  571  in  Cauca.  In  Tolima  and  Cauca  there  are  mainr  nlver  mines, 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  gold  or  other  metals.  Other  minerals, 
more  or  less  worked,  are  copper,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar  (14 
mines),  manganese  (7  mines),  emeralds  (32  mines).  The  emerald  mines  of 
Muzo  on  the  river  Minero  are  said  to  yield  to  the  value  of  about  20,000?. 
yearly.  The  Pradera  iron  works  north-east  of  Bogotd  have  a  capacity  of  30  tons 
of  pig  iron  daily,  and  manufacture  wrought  iron,  rails,  sugar  mills,  castings, 
&c.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works  are  co^,  iron,  limestone, 
sand,  manganese,  and  firSslay  deposits,  whioh  render  the  locality  highly 
favourable  lor  the  development  of  metallurgical  industries.  The  salt  mines  at 
Zipaquiri,  north  of  Bogotd,  are  a  government  monopoly  and  a  great  source  of 
revenue,  supplying  nearly  the  whole  of  Colombia  with  salt.  In  several  of 
the  deiMkrtments  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from  want  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport  Coffee  cultivation  is  extending  rapidly ;  cocoa,  tobacco,  su^, 
vegetable  ivory,  rubber,  and  dyewoods  are  produosd,  besides  wheat,  maize, 
plantains,  &c  In  Tolima  are  wide  grazing  districts,  the  total  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses  in  the  department  being  390,000.  In 
Colombia  the  number  of  these  animals  is  estimated  at  3,466,000,  besides 
8,487,000  goats,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Commeroe. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  five  years  has  been 
as  follows  (in  1891  mostly  in  currency,  in  subsequent  years  mostly  in 
gold) :— 


- 

1891 

1892 

1698 

1894 

1806 

Imports     .    . 

Pesos 
14,447,860 
24,802,769 

Pesos 
12,189,253 
16,067,549 

Pesos 
13,403,299 
14,630,382 

Pmos 
10,711,207 
16,962,019 

11,528,865 
15,088,406 

The  principal  imports  are  food-stufis,  beverages,  textiles,  and  iron  and  steel 
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goods  ;  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  (21,500  tons  in  1895),  earth-nuts,  silver 
ore,  cacao,  cotton,  dye-staffs,  lire  animals,  tobacco,  hides,  caoatchonc, 
timber.  In  1895  the  imports  by  Barranqnilla  amounted  to  1,261,8542. 
(558,861Z.  direct  from  Great  Britain),  exports  from  Barranquilla  1,429,8522. 
In  1896  the  exports  from  Barranqnilla  amounted  to  1,790,2602.  The  chief 
articles  exported  were  coffee,  value  987,1922. ;  gold  in  bars  and  dust,  452,2012. ; 
silver  and  silver  ore,  146,9742.  ;  rubber,  24,7422.  ;  tobacco,  48,1892.  ;  hides, 
57,4662.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  enter  by  Bamnquilla ; 
20  per  cent,  by  Cartliagena. 

Far  more  important  than  the  direct  commerce  is  the  transit  trade,  passing 
through  the  two  ports  of  Panama  and  of  Colon,  which,  united  by  railway, 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  year  »'1896  the 
freight  carried  from  Colon  to  Panama  was :  firom  Europe  92,187  tons,  from 
New  York  51,417  ;  from  Panama  to  Colon  :  for  Europe  56,071  tons,  for  New 
York  83, 701  tons.  The  local  traffic  in  both  directions  amounted  to  28,219  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Colombia,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  home  produce  to 
Colombia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years: — 


- 

1892      1       1898 

1894      1      1896 

^^    > 

Imports  into  United  Kingdom 
Exports  of  British  Frodace    . 

467,094 
1,105,487 

629,736 
957,608 

£                 £ 
569,412        434,898 
976,586     1,227,244 

569,232 
1,844,841 

Of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Colombia,  the  most  important 
articles  in  1896  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  90,7252.  ;  coffee,  of  the  value 
of  828,8372.  ;  caoutchouc,  29,9802.  At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British 
home  produce  exported  to  Colombia  in  1896  were  manufactured  cotton  goods, 
of  the  value  of  888,3512.  The  other  principal  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Colombia  in  1896  were  linen  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  57,1282. ; 
woollens,  of  the  value  of  98,0142.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the 
value  of  43,0882.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  22,1882. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1895  the  merchant  shipping  of  Colombia  consisted  of  1  steamer  of 
138  tons  and  5  sailing  vessels  of^  1,157  tons.  Vessels  entered  (1895)  1,573  of 
1,186,354  tons.  In  1895  there  entered  at  Barranqnilla  261  vessels  of  392,578 
tons  (140  of  209,708  tons  British),  and  cleared  258  of  891,668  tons  (138  of 
209,164  tons  British). 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  Colombia  in  1897  was  400  n^iles. 
There  are  besides  about  270  miles  unfinished,  and  contracts  have  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  85  miles  more.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple 
mule  tracks,  but  the  Government  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main 
roads.  Thirty-three  regular  steamers  visit  Colombian  ports  eveiy  month; 
of  these  15  are  English,  9  American,  4  German,  3  French,  1  Spanish,  and 
1  Italian. 

In  1893  the  Post  Office  of  Colombia  carried  302,410  Unland  letters  and 
post-cards,  615,844  samples,  printed  matter,  &c,  70,038  registered  letters  and 
packets,  and  despatched  842,440  letters  and  206,171  printed  papers,  packets, 
&c.,  abroad. 

There  were  6,835  miles  of  telegraph  in  1894,  with  319  stations;  between 
June  1,  1892,  and  March  31,  1894,  317,507  telegrams  and  2,509  cablegrams 
wer«  sent  out,  while  872,630  telegrams  and  8,822  cablegrams  v^ere  received. 
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Under  the  sapeiintendence  of  M.  de  Lessepsi  a  company  was  formed  in 
1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canid,  46  miles  in  length,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  mainly  following  the  line  of  die  railway.  The  capital 
receiTed  np  to  June  80,  1886,  amounted  to  772,645,412  francs ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  before  the  undertaking  was  completed  this  would  have  to  be 
nearly  doubled.  It  was  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of  600  miUion  firancs  in 
December  1888,  but  only  a  small  nortion  of  the  sum  was  taken  up.  It  was 
sought  to  form  a  new  company,  out  without  success,  so  that  the  company 
was  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation  and  suspend  payment  and  all  operations 
on  the  canal  (from  March  15,  1889).  In  March  1893  a  further  extension 
was  granted  for  the  organisation  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the  business  ; 
in  1894  a  new  company  was  formed,  and  work  on  the  canal  was  provisionally 
resumed.  The  question  as  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  will  be  decided 
towards  the  the  end  of  1898. 

Koney  and  Credit 

In  1894  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency,  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  the  coinage  of  small  silver  pieces  for 
the  Government  in  European  mints.  There  is  said  to  be  no  gold  in  the 
country  available  for  coinage,  but  small  silver  pieces  are  issued,  amounting 
in  1896,  to  8,000,000  pesos.  On  December  81,  1894,  the  amount  of 
metallic  and  paper  money  in  the  4  banks  was  :  silver,  1,903,882  pesos  ; 
nickel,  17,095  pesos ;  paper,  986,685  pesos. 

In  December,  1895,  the  paper  money  in  circulation  amounted  to 
30,862,352  pesos. 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 

The  peaot  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  is  the  legal  tender,  although  the  country 
people  and  retail  trade  generally  adopt  the  old  dollar  of  8  r.,  which  is  usually 
meant  unless  peso  fuerte  or  peso  de  ley  is  stipulated.  Its  nominal  value  is  49. « 
or  5  fx.  ;  fineness  *835.  At  Panama  and  Colon,  where  paper  has  not  yet 
been  introduced,  the  sol  or  Peruvian  dollar  is  the  legal  tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Nickel. — 2i-cent,  5-cent,  common  in  every-day  use. 

Silver. — The  peao,  10-,  20-,  50-,  and  80-cent.  pieces.  }-real,  1  real,  2  real, 
not  coined  at  present 

All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any  that  arrive  are 
bought  up  at  the  ports  at  a  high  premium. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857.  In  custom- 
house business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,204  avoirdupois  pounds,  is  the 
standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  Colomcnan  pounds,  or  124 
Idlos ;  the  quintal,  of  100  Colombian  pounds,  or  50  kilos ;  and  the  carga,  of 
250  Colombian  pounds,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian 
libra  is  equal  to  1'102  pound  avoirdu^Hois.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm., 
is  the  measure  of  lengtn  used  for  retailing  purposes,  but  in  liquid  measure 
the  French  litre  is  the  legal  standard. 

Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Bepresentatives. 
1.  Of  C!olombia  in  Great  Britain. 
Ewooy  wnd  Minister. — J.  M.  Hurtado. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — M.  de  Santa  Maria. 
Connki-G^neral,—Q[omaXo  Ramos  Ruiz.  ^  r 
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2.  Of  Obeat  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Minister  and  Oimsul'Oeneral.'-U.  Yillien  (as  Charg^  d'Afikirea  ad  int.) 
Consul  at  Pamama. — Claude  C.  Mallet 

Yice-Consulfl  at  Bogota,    Honda,    Medellin,   Bamnqailla,   Carthageoa, 
Colon,  and  Santa  Martha. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Keference  concerning  Colombia. 
1.  Oppicial  Publioations. 

Colombia  Bulletin  No.  88  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  8.  Waahington, 
189Z  Special  bulletins  of  October  and  November  1898  contain  reports  on  oofliM  and  coal 
in  Ck>lombia. 

Circulaire  du  Minlstre  des  AffUres  Etrangftres  sur  lea  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  d«  la  Reimb. 
lique  de  Ck)lombie.    Bogot4, 1886. 

Descripcion  hi8t6rica,  geogriphiea  y  politlca  de  la  Repdblica  de  Colombia.  Bogota,  1887 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7, 1886).    Bogoti. 

Diario  Official.    BogoU,  1897. 

Foreign  Office  Reports;  Annual  Series  and  Hiseellaneons  Series.    London. 

Informe  del  Ministro  de  Foment»-~del  Ministro  de  Quena ;  delMiniatro  de  Instraedon 
Publica;  Ministro  de  Relacunes  Bxteriores;  Ministro  de  Oobiemo;  Ministro  del  Tesoro; 
Ministro  de  Justicia;  Ministro  de  Hacienda.  Bogotd,  1897. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  submitted  to  Congress,  1896.     Bogoti,  1896. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

2,  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

BaU%  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

Borda.  (J.  J.),  Compendio  de  Historla  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1890. 

Bruyeker  (F.  de),  Les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  Colombie.  Extrait  du  Bull,  de  la  Soe. 
R  de  la  O^ographie  d'Anvers.    Antwerp,  1888. 

Oodma  (P.  J.),  Anales  diplomikticos  de  Colombia.    Bogoti,  1878. 

Siguerra,  Dicdonario  geospifloo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1879. 

BHenns  (C.  P.),  Nourelle-Grenade,  apercu  g^niral  sur  la  Colombie.    Oen^ve,  1887. 

HaU  (Col  F.),  Colombia ;  its  Present  Statefnrespeot  of  Climate,  Soil,  *c.  8  Philadelphia, 
1871. 

Ha$$aurek  (F.),  Four  Tears  among  Spanish  Americans.    12.    New  Tork,  1867. 

ffolton,  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.   New  Tork. 

Motquera  (Oeneral),  Compendio  de  geografia,  general,  politica,  flsica  y  special  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    8.    London,  1866. 

NwtitM  (R.)  and  Jahay  (H.X  La  R^pnblique  de  Colombie,  (3eQgraphie,  Histoire, 
Organisation,  Ac.    Brussels,  1898. 

Pereira  (R.  S.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1888. 

PtrtM  (Felipe),  Geografia  general,  flsica  y  poUtica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia. 
Bogota,  1888. 

Meclut  (Armand),  Panama  et  Darien.    Paris,  1881. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholden),  Appendix.    London, 

Butnpo  Tirado  (E.),  Estudios  sobre  los  Aborigenes  de  Colombia.    Bogoti,  1892. 

SodriQueg  (J.  QX  The  Panama  Canal.    London,  1885. 

SoihlUheroer  (E.),  Eldorado :  Reise-und-KulturbUde  aus  dem  Sudamerican.  Colombian. 
1897. 

aimom  (F.  A.  A.),  Oosjira  Peninsula.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Qeographical  Society,  Deoem- 
berl885. 

aimoiu  (F.  A.  A.),  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1881. 

Vela^eo  (T.X  (Geografia  de  Colombia.  Bogoti.  Also  Colombia.  [Translation  from 
Redus'  Nouyelle  Ctoographie  Unlveraelle,  with  copious  notes  superadded!.    Bogoti,  1808. 

WMU  (R.  B.),  Notes  on  the  Central  Provinots  of  (Colombia.  Proosedfnga  of  Royal  Geo. 
graphical  Society  for  1883.    London,  188SJ  <~ 
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CONQO   INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

Thi  Congo  Independent  State,  which  succeeded  to  the  Congo  Inter- 
national Association,  was  constituted  and  defined  by  the  General 
Act  of  the  International  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  February  26,  1885,  by 
which  it  was  declared  neutral  and  fifee  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  basin  of  the  Riyer  Congo.  The  Powers  reserved  to 
themselyes,  until  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  right  of  deciding  if 
freedom  of  entry  shall  be  maintained  or  not.  But  an  International  Con- 
ference, which  met  at  Brussels  in  1890,  authorised  the  Qoyemment  of  the 
Independent  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports.  The  Congo  Independent 
State  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  individually  ; 
bat  by  will  dated  August  2,  1889,  the  King  bequeathed  to  Belgium  all  his 
sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  On  July  81,  1890,  the  territories  of  the 
State  were  declaied  inalienable,  and  a  Convention  of  July  8,  1890,  between 
Belgium  and  the  Independent  State,  reserved  to  the  former  the  right  of  an- 
nexmg  the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  three  departments.  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior,  placed 
under  the  diiection  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  administered  by  three  General 
Secretaries.  There  is  a  local  Government,  consisting  of  the  Govemor-GeneraJ, 
State  Inspector,  General  Secretary,  Director  of  Justice,  Director  of  Finance, 
Director  of  Tiansports,  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  Commander  of  the 
Forces.  A  Commissioner,  assisted  by  civil  and  military  officials,  represents 
the  Governor-General  in  each  district     The  seat  of  Government  is  at  Boma. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Independent  State  were  defined  by  the 
neutrality  dedaiations  of  December,  1894,  and  August,  1895,  after  treaties 
between  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  and  Germany,  November 
8,  1884  ;  Great  Britain,  December  16,  1884  ;  the  Netherlands,  December  27, 
1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885 ;  Portugal,  February  14,  1885,  and  May, 
1891  ;  by  the  declaration  of  neutrality  of  August,  1885  ;  and  by  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain,  May  12,  1894,  and  France,  Au^t  4,  1894.  The 
State  includes  a  small  section  on  the  north  bank  of  the  nver  from  its  mouth 
to  Manyanea ;  French  territory  intervening  between  this  last  station  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobangi,  whence  the  State  extends  northwards  to  the  Mobangi 
Biver  and  the  Boma  River,  north-east  to  the  watershed  of  the  Congo  basin, 
eastwards  to  80°  E.  long.,  and  Lake  Tanffanika,  south-east  to  Lake  Bangweolo 
and  southern  watershed  of  the  Congo  basin  to  Lake  Dilolo,  south-west  (by 
axi«ngement  with  Portugal,  1891),  to  the  course  of  the  Kassai  river,  thence 
to  7°  S.,  the  river  Kwilu,  8°  S.,  the  river  Kwango,  and  the  parallel  of 
Kokki.  The  area  of  the  Independent  State  is  estimated  at  900,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  80,000,000  of  Bantu  origin.  The  European 
population  in  January,  1897,  numbered  1,474.    Of  these,  882  were  Belgian, 
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125  English,  91  Portaguese,  88  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  40  French,  64 
American,  87  Italian,  20  Danish,  37  Dutch,  21  German,  1  Spanish,  S  Austrian, 
and  14  Swiss. 

There  are  fifteen  administrative  districts  : — Banana  (two  circumscriptions), 
Boma,  Matadi,  the  Falls,  Stanley  Pool,  Kwango  Oriental,  Eassai,  Lake  Leopold 
II.,  Bangala,  Equator,  Ubangi- Welle,  Stanley  Falls,  Aruwimi- Welle,  Lualaba. 
The  principal  stations  occupied  are : — Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  Lukunga, 
Leopoldville,  New  Antwerp,  Berghe  Ste  Marie,  Coquilhatville,  Stanley  Fms, 
Luluabuig,  Ponthierville,  Albertville  Nyangwe  and  Eassongo.  There  are  7 
Catholic  and  7  Protestant  missionary  societies  at  work  in  the  State.  In 
education  they  co-operate  with  the  GoTernment,  which  has  formed  3  agri- 
cultural colonies  where  children  are  collected  and  taught. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Matadi, 
and  on  this  section  6  steamers  belonging  to  the  State  ply.  Above  this, 
for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapi<u,  which  render  the  river  unnavigable 
as  &r  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopoldville).  Above  this  there  are  about  1,000  miles 
of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  whUe  several  of  the  mat  tribu- 
taries are  navi£;able  over  a  considerable  extent  of  their  course.  In  1888,  a 
survey,  with  £e  view  to  a  construction  of  a  railway  250  miles  long,  was  com- 
pleted between  Matadi  and  Stanley  Pool  at  an  average  distance  of  30  miles 
S.  of  the  river.  Of  this  railway  about  164  miles  are  now  open  for  traffic. 
From  Tumba,  the  present  terminus,  carriage  is  by  porterage  as  far  as  Stanley 
Pool,  and  thence,  on  the  Upper  Congo,  by  14  steamers  belonging  to  the  State. 

The  revenue  for  1897  was  estimated  at  9,369,300  francs,  and  expenditure 
at  10,141,871  francs.  For  1898,  revenue  14,765,050  finance;  expenditure, 
17,251,975  francs  (2,524,920  francs  being  exceptional).  The  revenue  is 
derived  t  mainly  from  customs,  postage,  transport,  firom  a  subsidy  of  one 
million  francs  annually  granted  by  the  Ring  of  the  Belgians,  from  an  advance 
of  money  by  the  Belgian  Government,  July  3,  1890,  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
at^the  rate  of  two  million  francs  a  year,  and  from  the  sale  and  letting  of  public 
lands.  The  largest  items  of  expenditure  for  1898  were :  administration, 
1,495,278  francs  ;  public  force,  6,870,631  francs  ;  marine,  1,945,358  francs  ; 
public  works,  1,595,960  fiance  ;  working  of  public  domain,  3,218,711  francs. 

The  principal  [articles  of  export  are  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory,  coffee, 
orchilla  weed,  gum  copal,  ground  nuts,  cam -wood.  The  chief  imports  are 
textiles,  guns,  powder,  spirits  (in  a  small  portion  of  the  territory),  tobacco. 
In  1895  the  general  imports  were  valued  at  11,836,033  francs ;  in  1896  at 
16,070,370  francs.  In  1895  the  general  exports  were  valued  at  12,135,656 
francs  ;  in  1896  at  15,091,187  francs ;  the  exports  of  the  Independent  State 
proper  in  1895  were  valued  at  10,943,000  francs ;  in  1896  at  12,389,599 
francs.  The  chief  articles  exported  (in  the  general  commerce)  in  1896  were : — 
Ivory,  3,826,320  francs;  palm-oil  and  nuts,  1,914,137  fnuics;  caoutchouc, 
6,586,730  francs.  Coffee-piautations  have  been  formed  on  the  Upper  Congo 
and  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  native  vUlaces,  and  there  are  also  Government 
tobacco  plantations.  The  trade  is  chieny  with  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  1896  the  imports  from  Belgium  amounted  to  10,204,477 
francs,  and  the  exports  to  Belgium  10,866,060  francs. 

In  1896  there  entered  the  ports  of  Banana  and  Boma,  in  the  foreign  trade, 
155  vessels  of  257,384  tons,  and  cleared  153  of  254,076  tona  These  vessels 
were  Belgian,  English,  German,  with  a  few  Fi-ench  and  Dutch.  In  the 
coasting  trade  385  vessels  of  11,667  tons  entered,  and  410  of  12,683  tons 
cleared. 

There  is  ^an  armed  force  of  native  Africans,  divided  into  16  companies, 
commanded  by  143  European  officers  and  146  sergeants.  The  effective 
strength  for  1895-96  is  fixed  at  6,120  men,  the  contingent~to  be  recruited 
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within  the  State  being  4,000.  There  are  6  camps  of  instruction.  There  is  a 
regolar  steamer  service  with  Europe,  and  the  State  is  included  in  the  ^stal 
union.  Post  offices,  154.  Letters,  &c.  (1896):  internal,  74,526;  inter- 
national, 207,156. 

Consul-Oeneral  in  London  for  the  Congo  Independent  StcUe,^J.  Houdret. 
BrUish  Conaul^W,  C.  PickersgiU,  C.B.  (at  Loanda). 
British  Viee-Consul  at  Soma, — A.  J,  Underwood  (acting). 

Books  of  Beferenoe  oonceming  the  Congo  State. 

1.   Official. 

BoUetiii  offidel  de  I'Etat  Ind^pendant  da  Congo. 

Conyention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 
International  Association  of  the  Congo.    London,  1885. 

Oonespondenoe  with  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  West  African 
Conference.    London,  1885. 

L'Btat  Independent  da  Congo  i  I'Expositlon  de  Brazelles.    Brozelles,  1897. 

Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.    London,  1885. 

2.  Unofficial. 

AUxUnt.  O.),  Le  Congo  Beige.    Brussels,  1888. 

Baiiey  (H.),  Travel  and  Adventore  in  the  Congo  Free  State.    London,  1894. 
BentUif  (Rdr.  W.  H.),  Life  on  the  Congo.    London,  1887. 

Buia  2r2a«.— Travel  and  Adventures  in  the  Congo  Free  State.    8.    London,  1894. 
Bmrdo  (A.X  Les  Beiges  dans  I'Afrique  centrale.    tf  vols.    4.    Brussels,  1891. 
Okapamm  (A.!  Le  Congo  hiatorlqae,  diplontatique  et  colonial.    Braxelles,  1894. 
Coquilhat  {CX  Sur  le  Haut-Congo.    Paris,  1888. 

Drooffmaru  (H.),  Le  Congo.    Quatre  conferences  publlques.    Brussels,  1895. 
Dmpont  (B.),  Le  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 

Qlave  (E.  O.),  Six  Tears  of  Adventure  in  Congoland.    8.    London,  1893. 
Hinde  (8.  L.),  The  FaU  of  the  Congo  Arabs.    London,  1897. 
JeavneiU.  Quatre  ann^  au  Congo.    Brussels,  1889. 
Jokntton  (Sir  H.  H.),  The  River  Congo.    London,  1895. 
KtlHe  (J.  Soott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  Edition.    London,  1895. 
Le  Congo  Illastre.    Brazelles,  1892-95. 

Le  Mairt  (C.  F.  A.),  Congo  et  Belglque.  4.  Bmxelles,  1894.  An  Congo,  comment  les 
noirs  travaiUent.    Bruzelles,  1895. 

Le  Mouvement  Geographique.    Brussels,  weekly. 

Peekmel-Loeuht  (Dr.),  Kongoland.    Jena,  1887. 

Picordrs.),  BnCongohe.    Bruzelles.    1897. 

BeeUu  (BL),  Nouvelle  giographie  universelle.    VoL  XIII.    Paris,  1888. 


Stanley  (H.  M.),  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State.     2  vols.    Jjondon  1886. 
Stanley  (H.  M.),  Through  the  Dark  Continent.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 
Tkifi  (Capt.),  An  Congo  et  au  Kassasi.    Brussels,  1888. 
Van  Monelf  Btade  snr  la  legislature  de  I'Etat  Ind^pendant  du  Congo. 
Ward  (H.),  Five  Tears  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.    London,  1890. 
Wauter$  (A.  J.),  Le  Congo.  Brussels,  1885.  Bibliographie  du  Congo  (1880-95).  Brussels, 
1896. 

White  (A.  Silva),  The  Development  of  AAnca.    London,  1890. 
WUnMinn  (H.),  Im  Innem  Afrikas.    Berlin,  1888^ 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(Repi^blioa  db  Costa  Rica.) 
ConBtitution  and  Gtovernment. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  ia 
governed  under  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1870,  but  modified  very 
frequentlv  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  constitution,  but  only 
dictatorships,  between  1870  and  1882.  The  legislatiye  power  is  vested  in  a 
Chamber  or  Representatives— one  representative  to  every  8,000  inhabitants 
— chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  the 
suffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to  support  themselves.  There  were  687  electors 
in  1889,  and  26  deputies  (82  in  1895).  The  members  of  the  Chunber  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  one-half  retiring  eveiy  two  years.  The 
executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  elected,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Congress,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Rafael  FgUaias,  re-elected  November  1897. 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four 
ministers — viz.  of  the  Interior ;  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  Education,  Justice,  and 
Worship  ;  of  Finance  and  Commerce  ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  23,000  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  five  provinces,  San  Jos^,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  Cartago,  and  Quana- 
caste ;  and  two  comarcas,  Puntarenas,  part  of  the  Paoifio  coast-line,  and 
Limon,  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  coast.  The  boundary  with  Colombia  is 
in  dispute  ;  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  accepted  the  office  of 
arbitrator.  The  boundary  with  Nicaragua  is  also  in  dispute,  and  in  July, 
1896,  a  commission  was  appointed,  with  an  arbitrator,  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  decide  points  of  difference.  According  to 
the  census  of  February  18,  1892,  the  population  was  243,205  (122,480  malea 
and  120,725  females),  besides  19,456  (estimated)  unennmerated,  and  about 
8,500  aborigines.  There  were  6,289  foreigners,  of  whom  881  were  from  Spain ; 
622  from  Italy ;  342  from  Germany  ;  246  from  England ;  204  fix>m  the 
United  States ;  and  634  wero  Bntish  subjects  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  enumerated  population  gives  on  an  average  10*5  inhabitants  to  the 
squaro  mile.  In  1897,  the  population  was  put  at  268,000.  There  were  in 
1897  1,768  marriages,  13,012  births,  and  9,925  deaths.  The  average  immi- 
gration since  1894  is  stated  to  be  about  1,000  annually.  The  popiuation  of 
European  descent,  many  of  them  pure  Spanish  blood,  dwell  mostly  around  the 
capital,  the  city  of  San  Jos^  (25,000),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela,  Cartego, 
Heredia  (6,047),  Guanacaste,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon  (4000).  The  govern- 
ment encourages  immigration  by  the  sale  of  land  on  easy  terms.  In  1893 
many  concessions  were  made  for  colonising  and  agricultural  purposes. 

^or  the  purpose  of  public  health  the  coimSy  has  been  divided  into  21 
districts,  superintended  by  medical  men  paid  by  the  national  Treasury. 

Eelipon  and  Instmotion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  there  is  entire  religions 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  In  1892  there  were  in  the  Republic  ^245 
Protestants,  35  Jews,  and  224  Buddhists,  &c.  Education  is  oompulsoxy  and 
free.  In  1897  there  were  327  primary  schools,  with  21,918  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, besides  five  establishments  for  higher  education.  In  1896,  854,723 
j^esos  were  devoted  to  education.  Public  instruction  in  all  its  branches  is 
rigidly  enforced.  C"r^r^n]r> 
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JoftlGe. 

Justice  Ib  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  Appeal  Courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  the  separate 
provinces,  and  local  justices  throughout  the  Republic.  Capital  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted. 

Finanoe. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been : — 


- 

1891-92 

1898.M 

1894-05 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Revenue     . 
Expenditure 

Pesos 
6,808,474 
6,449,290 

Pesos 
4,800,000 
4,741,840 

Pesos 
6,123,872 
6,121,493 

Pesos 
6,628,976 
6,187,927 

Pesos 
7,435,611 
6,697,827 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  outstanding  in  1887  was  2,691,3002.,  and 
the  arrears  of  interest  amounted  to  2,119,5122.  In  1888  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  creditors,  but  in  1895  the  Government  again  went  into  default, 
and  in  March,  1897  a  new  arrangement  was  agreed  to.  The  interest  on 
525,0002.  of  the  capital  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  and  that  on  1,475,0002.  to 
2i  per  cent.  Amortization  at  the  rate  of  10,0002.  annually  will  begin  in 
1917.  The  unpaid  interest  coupons,  January,  1895,  to  April,  1897,  will  be 
cancelled  on  the  payment  by  Costa  Rica  at  once  of  31,6622.,  and  of  100,0002. 
by  annual  instalments  of  5,0002.  The  internal  debt  on  March  31,  1897, 
amounted  to  1,116,784  pesos.     It  is  being  rapidly  redeemed. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men  and  12,000  militia,  but  on  a  war 
footing  can  command  34,000  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  may 
be  re(^uired  to  serve.  The  Republic  has  also  one  torpedo  boat,  and  a  gunboat 
building. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  the  principal  agricultural 
products  are  coffee  and  bananas.  Maize,  rice,  and  potatoes  are  commonly 
cultivated,  and  cocoa  culture  is  extending.  Several  districts  are  richly 
auriferous,  and  gold  and  silver  mines  were  recently  worked,  but  at  present 
the  industry  is  almost  entirely  discontinued.  In  1892  the  live  stock  con- 
sisted of  345,666  cattle,  77,048  horses,  and  2,766  sheep,  valued  at,  in  all, 
6,827,606  pesos.    In  1897  the^estimated  value  was  12,695,066  pesos. 

The  following  is  the  value' in  pesos  (gold  1892-93,  paper  1894-96)  of  the 
imxK>rts  and  exports  for  five  years.     The  figures  for  1896  are  provisional. 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports    .    . 
Exports    .     - 

6,889,749 
9,118,948 

6,833,427 
9,619,064 

10,166,201 
12,188,609 

13,250,000 
12,218,660 

12,158,692 

The  most  important  export  is  coffee,  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year 
1896  being  197,531  bags,  valued  at  10,178,040  pesos.  Other  exports  were 
bananas,  1,383,107  pesos  ;  hides  and  skins,  cedar,  and  various  woods.  The 
coffee  exports  are  to  Qreat  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 
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According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Costa  Rica  has  been  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports  into  U.K  from  Costa 
Rica 

Exports  of  produce  of  U.K.  to 
Costa  Rica 

£ 
619,111 
124,478 

£ 
493,181 
167,424 

£ 
866,115 
167,029 

£ 
289,088 
175,188 

£ 
817,514 
217,178 

The  chief  article  imported  from  Costa  Rica  in  1896  was  coffee,  value 
311,5432.  The  chief  domestic  exports  to  Costa  Rica  in  1896  were  oottons, 
value  84,9352.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  18,0122.  ;  woollens  and 
worsteds,  29,2632. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1895  Costa  Rica  had  2  merchant  steamers  of  244  tons  and  2  sailing 
vessel  of  541  tons. 

In  1896  there  entered  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Puntarenas  476  vessels 
of  471,125  tons  (178  of  205,937  tons  British  ;  45  of  57,041  tons  German  ; 
77  of  96,925  tons  United  States)  ;  and  cleared  475  of  473,929  tons  (173  of 
205,836  tons  British  ;  47  of  58,976  tons  German  ;  76  of  96,476  tons  United 
States). 

The  railway  system  of  0>sta  Rica  extends  from  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
inland  to  Alajuela,  117  miles.  From  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific,  a  line  ex- 
tends to  Esparza,  14  miles.  This  line  is  being  continued  to  Aliguela,  and 
when  it  is  completed  there  will  be  railway  communication  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts.     Other  railways  are  projected. 

In  1897  there  were  81  post  offices.  Letters,  &c.,  despatched  (1895) : 
internal,  1,361,885  ;  external,  652,058. 

There  are  (1897)  telegraph  lines  of  a  total  length  of  878  English  miles, 
with  43  telegraph  offices.     The  number  of  messages  in  1897  was  882,116. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 

There  are  two  banks  in  (^osta  Rica,  tiie  Anglo-Costa  Rican  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  pesos,  and  2,000,000  pesos 
respectively.  The  paper  in  circulation  in  1896  amounted  to  3,300,000  pesos, 
the  snecie  reserve  being  1,250,000  pesos. 

The  silver  in  circu&tion  amounts  to  about  350,000  pesos. 
The  Feao  or  Dollar,  of  100  CerUavaa :  par  value,  4«.  The  paper  {teso  is 
worth  about  Is.  \^d.  On  October  26,  1896,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  gold  standard,  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  26},  the  monetary  unit  will  be 
the  gold  coloTtj  weighing  '778  grammes,  '900  fine.  The  present  silver  coin- 
age wUl  continue  in  circulation  ;  the  new  silver  coinage  will  consist  of  frac- 
tions of  the  colon,  viz.,  50,  25,  10,  and  5-cent  pieces  '750  fine  silver  will  be  legal 
tender  up  to  10  colons,  and  copper  up  to  1  colon.  Foreign  gold  will  be  legal, 
but  not  foreign  silver.  The  Government  is  having  (July,  1897),  600,000 
colons  coined  m  the  United  States. 

The  metric  system  is  now  in  use ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 
measures : — 

The  Xiira        ....         =  1 '014  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„     Quividl    ....         =101-40  lbs.      „ 
„    Arroba     ....         =25*35  „ 

,,    Fanega     ....         =1^  imperial  busheL 
The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  French  metric  system  is  legally  established. 
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Biplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Costa  Rica  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Peralta  (residing  in  Paris). 
Congul'Oeneral. — John  A.  Le  Lacheur. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Not- 
tingham, Southamptouy  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

MinitUr  and  Canaul-Qeneral. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner,  resident  at  Guatemala. 

Consul. — Percy  G.  Harrison. 

There  are  Yice-Consuls  at  Port  Limon  and  Puntarenas. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Costa  Bica. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  JReptibllca  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Jos^. 

Cairo  (J.  B.).  Repdblica  de  Costa  Rica.  Apontamientos  geogrAficos,  estadlsticos  e  hiatd- 
rioos.  San  Jote.  1887.  Censo  General  de  la  Republica  de  Costa  Rica.  18  Febrero,  1802. 
San  Jo8«,  1886. 

CoBta  Rica— Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  Bureaa  of  the  American  Republics.  8.  Washington, 
180SL 

Estadistica  del  comercio  exterior  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Josi. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  gobernaci6n,  policia  y  fomento.    San  Jos^ 

ICemoria  de  la  seoretaria  de  gnerra  y  marina.    San  Jos^ 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  nacienda  y  comercio.    5.    San  Jos^. 

Villavieencio  (EnriqneX  Director  of  Statistical  Borean.  Reptbllca  de  Costa  Rioa.  Aflo 
del88«.    San  Jos^  1880. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions,    i^p.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bartantis^JF.  MonteroX  Elementos  de  Historia  de  Costa  Rica.    8.    San  Jos^.    1892. 

liatet  (H.  w.X  Central  and  South  America.    New  edition.    London,  1882. 

BsUf  (Fdliz),  A  travers  I'AmMque  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1872. 

BiolletCPvaX),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.    Washington,  1889. 

Boyle  (FrederickX  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  NarratiTe  of  Wanderings  through 
Klearagua  and  Costa  Riea.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1868. 

Caesrei  (J.  M.),  Geogiafia  de  Centro-America.    Paris,  1882. 

CoZm  (J.  B.),  The  Repuldic  of  Costa  Rica.    Chicago,  1890. 

OmHpJmU  <Q.  W.),  Costa  Rica :  The  Country  for  Emigrants.    London. 

Chmreh  (CoL  O.  S.),  Costa  Rica.  In  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  z.,  No.  1  (July,  1897). 
London. 

JVniaiMfetf(L)HistoriadeCostaRica,  1602— 1821.    8.    Madrid.    1889. 

FrSbel  (Julius),  Aus  Amerika.    2  yols.  8.    Leipzig,  1857-58. 

Jforr  (N.X  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1868. 

Jforsiot  (L.),  Voysge  dans  I'Am^rique  centrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Peraita  (Manuel  M.),  Costa  Rica :  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.  With  a 
mnrey  of  its  wesent  financial  position.    8.    London,  1878. 

Sektrser  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Statistisch-commerzielle  Eigebnisse  einer  Reise  um  die 
Srde.    8.    Leipsig,  1867. 

Beksrwer  (Karl,  Ritter  von),  Wandemngen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistaaten. 
8,    Braunschweig,  1857. 

8ehroed«r  (J.)»  Costa  Rica  State  Immiffration«    San  Jos^,  1894. 

Wttgner  (MoritsX  Die  RepubUk  Costa  Rica  in  Centralamerika.    8.    Leipzig,  1856. 
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DENMARK. 

(KONOERIOBT  DaNKABK.) 

Seigning  King. 

Christian  IXo  ^rn  April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksborg,  and 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  succession 
of  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  May  8, 
1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederik  VII., 
November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen  Louige, 
bom  September  7,  1817,  the  daughter  of  Landgrave  Wilhelm  of 
Hesse-Oassel. 

Children  qf  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Frederik^  heir  apparent,  born  June  3, 1843  ;  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Princess  Lovnsa,  daughter  of  Bang  Carl  XV. 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  OfEspring  of  the  union  are : — 1.  Prince 
Christian,  born  September  26,  1870.  2.  Prince  Karl,  bom 
August  3,  1872;  married  July  22,  1896,  to  Princess  Maud 
Alexandra  of  Great  Britain.  3.  Princess  Lowisa,  bom  February 
17,  1875;  married.  May  5,  1896,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Oeorg 
Wilhelm  Bruno  of  Schaumburg-Iippe.  4.  Prince  Harald,  bom 
October  8,  1876.  5.  Princess  Ingeborg,  bom  August  2,  1878  ; 
married  August  27,  1897,  to  PHnce  Charles  of  Sweden.  6. 
Princess  Thyra,  born  March  14,  1880.  7.  Prince  Gnstav, 
born  March  4,  1887.     8.  Princess  Dagmar,  bom  May  23,  1890. 

II.  Princess  Aleocandra,  bom  December  1,  1844;  married, 
March  10,  1863,  to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 

III.  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  December  24,  1845;  elected 
Eang  of  the  Hellenes,  under  the  title  of  GeorgioeL,  by  the  Greek 
National  Assembly,  March  31, 1863  ;  married,  October  27,  1867, 
to  Olga  Constantinowna,  Grand  Duchess  of  Bussia. 

rV.  Princess  Marie  Dagmar  (Empress  Maria- Feodorovna), 
bom  November  26,  1847  ;  married,  November  9,  1866^  to  Alex- 
ander III.,  Emperor  of  Bussia;  widow,  November  1,  1894. 

V.  Princess  Thyra,  bom  September  29,  1853;  married, 
December  21,  1878,  to  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. 

VI.  Prince  WaldemoTy  bom  October  27,  1858;  married, 
October  22,  1885,  to  Princess  Marie  d'Orl^ans,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  bom  January  13, 1865  ;  offspring,  IVince 
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Aage,  bom  June  10, 1887 ;  Prince  Axel,  bom  August  12,  1888 ; 
Prince  Erich,  bom  November  8,  1890;  Prince  Viggo,  bom  De- 
cember 25,  1893 ;  Princess  Margrethe,  bom  September  17, 1896. 

Brothers  and  Sister  qf  the  King. 

I.  Princess  PrederieOy  bom  October  9,  1811 ;  manied,  October  80, 1884,  to 
Duke  Alezftnder  of  Anludt-Bembiffg ;  widow  August  19,  1868. 

IL  Prince  JuUu8,  bom  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Danish  amiy. 
III.  Prince  Hans^  bom  December  5,  1825  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

The  crown  of  Demnirk  iros  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448, 
after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Svend  Estridsen 
the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in 
whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
the  crown  was  not  render^l  hereditatY  by  riight  till  the  year  1660.  The  direct 
male  line  of  the  honse  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  ¥rith  the  sixteenth  king, 
Frederik  VIL,  on  November  15,  1868.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
without  direct  heirs,  die  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  'taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  peace,'  signed  a  treaty  at  lA>ndon  on  May  8, 
1852,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 
made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUckaburg, 
and  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Gassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  YIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with 
this  treat¥,  a  laiw  conoeminff  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1858. 

King  Christian  IX.  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers  settled  upon  him 
by  vote  of  the  Rigsdag,  approved  December  17,  1863.  The  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  aUowanoe  of  60,000  rigsdalers,  settled  by  law 
of  March  20,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg : — 

ffimw  of  Oldenburg. 


A.D. 

A.D. 

Christian  I.     . 

.  1448 

Christian  V.  . 

.  1670 

Hans 

.  1481 

Frederik  IV.  . 

.  1699 

Christian  II.  . 

.  1513 

Christian  VI. 

.  1780 

Frederik  L      . 

.  1523 

Frederik  V.    . 

.  1746 

Christian  III. 

.  1538 

Christian  VII. 

.  1766 

Frederik  II.    . 

.  1559 

Frederik  VI.  . 

.  1808 

Christian  IV.  . 

,  1588 

Christian  VIII.      . 

.  1889 

Frederik  III.  . 

.  1648    1 

Frederik  VII. 

.  1848 

Hoitte  qf  SchUsvng-BolgtHT^Sonderburg'fflilckshurg. 
Christian  IX.,  1863. 

Ooxutitntien  and  Oovemment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  June  5,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important 
respects  in  1855  and  1863,  but  again  restored,  with  various 
alterations,  by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  /sanotipfk  on 
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July  28,  1866.  According  to  this  charter,  the  executiye  power 
is  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of 
making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Higsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  ld 
conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  king  must  be  a  memb^  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House, 
and  the  latter  a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists  of 
66  members.  Of  these,  12  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown, 
'  from  among  actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  terms  of  eight 
years.  The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  House 
is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  Isj^gest  tax- 
payers in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  totality 
of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landsthing 
is  every  citizen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  is  a 
resident  of  the  district.  The  Folkething,  or  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  consists  of  114  members,  returned  in  direct  election, 
by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  According  to 
the  Constitution  there  should  be  one  member  for  every  16,000 
inhabitants.  The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who 
has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
public  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  private 
service  without  having  his  own  household,  and  who  has  resided 
at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  which  his 
name  is  inscribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  men  of 
good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Both  the  members 
of  the  Landsthing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment  for 
their  services  at  the  rate  of  3  risidalers  (6s.  8d.)  per  day  during  the 
actual  session,  and  are  reimbursed  for  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  capital 

The  Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  To 
the  Folkething  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  by  the 
Government  The  Landsthing,  besides  its  legislative  ftinctions,  has  the  duty 
of  appointing  from  its  midst  eveiy  four  years  the  assistant  judges  of  the 
Rigsret,  who,  together  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Hoiestere^  form  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom  (Rigsret),  and  can  alone  try  parliamentary 
impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free  access  to  both  of  tne  legislative 
assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  that  chamber  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  executive,  acting  under  the  king  as  president,  and  called  the  State 
Council — Statsraadet — consists  of  the  following  eight  departments : — 

1.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Finance. — H.  B, 
ff^rring,  appointed  May  26,  1897. 

2.  Ministry  of  the  Interior.— V,  do  Bard^nfleth,  May  25^897. 
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3.  Ministiy  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland. —N.  R.  Rump,  June  18,  1896. 

4.  Ministiy  of  Foreign  Affairs. — N.  F.  Havn  {ad  iTUerim). 

5.  Ministay  of  War.— Colonel  C.  F.  Tuxen,  May  25,  1897. 

6.  Ministry  of  Marine. — Vice  Admiral  N.  F.  Rnvn,  January  4,  1879. 

7.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Bishop 
H.  V.  Sihyr,  May  26,  1897. 

8.  Ministry  of  Agriculture.— Alfred  Hage,  May  25,  1897. 

The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  if  impeached,  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  panloned  without  the  consent 
of  the  Folkething. 

Denmark  is  divided  into  18  counties  (Amter),  each  of  which  is  administered 
by  a  Governor  (Amtmand),  and  the  counties  into  Hundreds  (Herreder),  each 
with  a  portion  of  the  Peace  (Herredsfoged  or  Birkedommer).  In  the  towns 
there  is  a  Mavor,  appointed  by  the  government,  with  or  without  aldermen. 
The  Hundreds  are  divided  into  parishes  of  which  there  are,  in  all,  about  1,070. 
Copenhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  form  of  administration. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  Iceland, 
has  its  own  oonsritution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  which 
came  into  force  August  1,  1874.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consisting  of  86  members,  30  elected 
by  popular  snfirage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king.  A  minister  for  Iceland, 
nominated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration ;  while  the  highest 
local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Reikjavik.  Besides  him 
there  are  two  Amtmands  for  the  western  and  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland. 

Area  and  Population 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Den- 
mark, according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  Februai*y  1, 
1890 :— 


Divisions 

Area 
English  sq.  m. 

7-7 

5,024 

9,748 

514 

Population 

PopolaUon 
pcrsq.  m.    | 

City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobeuhavn)l 
without  suburbs  .        .        .       / 
IsUnds  in  the  Baltic 

Faeroe  Islands  (17  Inhabited)  . 

312,859 

917,401 

942,120 

12,955 

2,185,335 

40,569 

188 
96 
25 

Total 

15,289 

148 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,059,322 
males  and  1,1 12,983  females.  The  total  population  at  the  census 
of  1870  was  1,794,723,  and  of  1880  1,980,259,  showing  an 
increase  during  each  of  the  two  decennial  periods  of  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Denmark  proper  the 
town  population  has  increased  from  515,758  in  1880  to  663,121 
in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  287  per  cent. ;  while  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  1,453,281  in  1880  to  1,509,084  in  1890, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3*77  per  cent.    The  population  is  al^iost  entirely 
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Scandinavian ;  in  1890,  of  the  inhabitantH  of  Denmark  proper, 
96 '67  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Denmark,  0*06  per  cent,  were  born 
in  the  Colonies,  0*16  per  cent,  in  Norway,  1*56  per  cent,  in 
Sweden,  0*96  per  cent,  in  Sleswig,  0*47  per  cent,  in  other  parts 
of  Grermany,  and  0*12  per  cent,  in  other  foreign  countries.  The 
foreign-born  population  was  thus  3*27  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

According  to  occupation  the  population  of  Denmark  in  1890  was  classified 
thus: — 
Royal  Family 
Immaterial  production 
Railways,  posts,  &c. 

Agriculture 

Industry       

Commerce 

Land  transport 

Navigation 

Fishing        

The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Ejobenhavn),  in  1890,  was 
312,859,  or  with  suburbs,  376,251 ;  Aarhus,  33,308 ;  Odense,  30,277  ;  Aal- 
bor^  19,503;  Horsens,  17,290;  Randers,  16,617. 

^  The  following  table  fives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriagos, 
with  the  surplus  of  birSis  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


16 

Day  labourers  and 

no  fixed 

..    135,790 

occupation 

207,695 

...     26,644 

Pensioners    ... 

.     57,999 

...  882,336 

Capitalists    ... 

84,974 

...  534,428 

Blind,  deaf,  &c. 

3,763 

...   172,929 

Public  paupers 

39,014 

...     16,086 

In  prisons    ... 

1,822 

..      26,082 

...     32,912 

Total  .. 

2,172,880 

Years 

Total  Births 

BtlU  Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Suruhis  of 

BirtAsover 

Deaths 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

67,162 
70,280 
69,977 
68,871 
70,271 

1,694 
1,750 
1.677 
1,725 
1,721 

15,089 
15,739 
15,687 
16,147 
16,823 

43,079 
42,295 
39,508 
38,573 
36,090 

22,389 
26,235 
28,792 
30,298 
34,181 

Of  the  births  10  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 

Emigrants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  10,422  in  1892  ;  9,150  in  1893  ; 
4,105  in  1894  ;  3,607  in  1895  ;  2,876  in  1896. 

Eeligion. 

The  established  religion  ot  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  bein^  at  that  time  sei2ed  by  the 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  omer  religious  and  educational 
establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political  character.  Com- 
plete religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  seciC  and  no  civil  disabilities 
attach  to  Dissenters.     In  1885  there  were  1,353  clergymen. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  only  33,851  persons,  or  1*5 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  not  belonging  to  the  National  Church.  Of  this 
number  10,624  belonged  to  other  Lutheran  denominations,  4,080  were  Jews, 
4.556  Anabaptists,  3,647  Roman  Catholics,  2,609  Irvingites,  2,301  Methodists, 
1,252  belonged  to  the  German  or  French  Reformed  Church,  1,281  other 
Christians,  941  Mormons,  and  2,560  of  no  confession. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  in  Denmark  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  1814  it  was  made  compulson^     Tfaei  echoo] 
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age  is  from  7  to  14.  The  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal  rates,  are 
free.  Of  elementarj  schools  there  are  about  2,940  (28  in  Copenhagen,  132  in 
other  towns,  and  2,780  in  roial  districts),  with  281,940  pupils,  or  123  per 
1,000  of  population.  For  higher  instruction  there  are:  a  veterinary  and 
agricultural  college  at  Copenhagen  (founded  1892)  with  22  teachers ;  21 
agricultural  or  horticultural  schools  ;  67  foUcehojakoler  or  popular  high 
sdiools ;  81  Latin  schools  (14  Government,  17  private) ;  a  college  of 
pharmacy  (founded  1892)  with  7  teachers  ;  a  Boyal  academy  of  arts  (founded 
1754)  with  7  teachers;  99  rtaUkoler  or  technical  and  commercial  schools. 
The  foUcehdjtikoUr  are  all  private,  but  to  them  and  the  agricultural  schools 
the  state  annually  makes  a  grant  of  about  800,000  kroner.  To  72  of  the 
redUholer  grants  are  made  amounting  in  the  year  1892-98  to  109,000  kroner, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  apparatus,  inspection,  &c.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen  founded  in  1479,  has  5  faculties,  to  all  of  which,  except  theology, 
women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men.  It  has  40  professors  and  about 
1,800  students. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

The  lowest  courts  of  justice  in  Denmark  are  those  of  the  hundred  or  dis- 
trict magistrates  {herred^ogder  and  Hrkedommere)  and  town  judges  {hyfogder). 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court,  or  court  of  second  in- 
stance, in  Viborg  with  9  judges,  and  in  Copenhagen  with  17  judge&  The 
Copenhagen  superior  court,  however,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  civic  magis- 
trates. The  supreme  court  {Hojesteret)  or  court  of  final  appeal,  with  a  chief 
justice,  12  puisne  judges,  and  11  special  judges  sits  in  Copenhagen.  Judges 
under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  sentence. 

In  1890,  2,819  males  and  1,078  females  were  convicted  of  crime. 

finance  and  Defence. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual 
financial  budget,  called  the  '  Finantslovf  orslag/  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  *  Statsregnskab,'  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by  four  paid 
revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two  by 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance-sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  five  years  ending  March  31 : — 


Year 

Bevenne 

Bxpenditnre 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1898 

65,973,649 

63,192,087 

1894 

68,075,266 

62,152,474 

1895 

67,342,867 

61,395,337 

1896 

79,051,735 

74,470,636 

1897 

65,285,336 

66;967,594 

The  estimated  levenue  for  1897-98  was  66,847,101  kroner, 
and  expenditure  64,734,189  kroner.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  budget  for  1898-99  :-  o,,.e..,GoOQle 
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BeTenne 

Kroner 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Balance    of    domain 

Civil  list  and   appa- 

leyennes 

799,465 

nages     . 
Rigsdag  and  Council 

1,208,200 

Interest  on  State  as- 

sets      ..        . 

5,116,644 

of  State 

819,016 

Direct  taxes 

10,802,850 

Interest  and  expenses 

Indirect  taxes,  mainly 

on  State  debt 

7,040,470 

customs  and  excise. 

46,258,900 

Pensions,      including 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

289,739 

military  invalids    . 

8,324,108 

Balance  of  lotteries  . 

1,040,000 

Ministry   of  Foreign 

Sepaiat-e  revenues 

751,179 

Affairs  . 

639,756 

Revenue  from  employ- 

Ministry of  Agricul- 

ment   of    property 
and  funding  of  debt 

turo 

2,370,850 

4,009,947 

Ministry  of  Interior . 

4,566,368 

Ministiy  of  Justice    . 

4,462,998 

Ministry    of     Public 

Worship  k  Instruction 

4.170,400 

Ministiy  of  War 

10,084,519 

Ministiy  of  Marine  . 

6,936,922 

Ministry  of  Finance . 

3,937,820 

Iceland     . 

79,764 

Extraordinaiy     State 

expenditure  . 

5,002,919 

Improvement  of  State 

property    and    re- 
duction of  debt     . 

Total  expenditure 

Total  revenue 

14,290,922 

68,568,724 

68,480,082 

An  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  mamtenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  In 
1867  it  was  116,246,060  kroner;  in  1877,  38,865,915  kroner;  in  1887, 
17,820,879  kroner.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1897,  it  stood  at  17,864,665 
kroner.  The  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  in  the  event  of  sudden  occurrences. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annual 
deficits  in  former  years,  before  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  in  part  by  railway  undertakmgs  and  the  construction  of  harbours, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  of  public  importance.  The  following  table  gives 
the  national  liabilities  at  different  periods,  from  1870  to  1896  : — 


Year 
ending  March  81 

Capital  of  Debt 

1 

Year 
ending  March  81 

Capital  of  Debt 

1870 
1880 
1890 

Kroner 
234,740,700 
173,838,612 
188,148,541 

1895 
1896 
1897 

Kroner 
208,428,026 
199,061,871 
196,405,488 

The  debt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  total  foreign  debt 
amounted  in  1897  to  66,515,250  kroner.      The  debt  is  mostly  at  8  per  cent. 

The  inteiest  of  the  debt  for  1896-97  was  set  down  as  6,881,644 
kroner;  after  deducting  productive  investments,  &c.,  the  ch^i^e  per  head  of 
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populatioii  would  be  about  28.  Sd.  The  inTestmeiits  of  the  State  on  March  31, 
1897,  including  the  reserve  fund,  but  ezcludinff  the  State  railways  (valued  at 
206,942,082  kroner)  and  the  domains  amounted  to  62,706,181  kroner. 

The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  the 
kingdom  who  have  reached  the  age  of  22  years.  They  are  liable  to  service 
for  eight  y«^n  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  constituting  the  first 
line,  and  for  eight  years  subsequent  in  the  extra  reserve.  The  drilling  is 
divided  into  two  periods :  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry ;  three 
months  for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers;  eight  months  for  the 
cavaliT  ;  and  four  months  for  ihe  siege  artillery  and  the  technic  corps.  The 
second  period  of  drill,  which  is  for  only  a  portion  of  the  recruits  of  each 
branch  of  arms,  notably  those  who  have  profited  the  least  by  the  first  course, 
lasts  eight  months  for  the  infantry,  eleven  months  for  the  cavalry,  and  one 
year  for  the  artillery  and  the  engineers.  Besides,  every  corps  bias  to  drill 
each  year  during  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
divisions  or  commands,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  former  subdivided 
into  two  and  the  latter  into  three  brigades,  and  each  brigade  into  two  bat- 
talions. Every  brigade  furnishes  the  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
one  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  forces  of  the  kingdom  comprise  81  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line 
with  11  of  reserve  ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  3  squadrons  active 
and  a  depdt  ;  2  re^;iments  of  field  artillery,  in  12  batteries,  and  4  of 
reserve,  and  8  battalions  with  12  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  and  6  com- 
panies of  reserve  ;  and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  strength  of  the  army 
<1896)  is  761  officers  and  10,000  men  ;  the  war  strength  is  1,352  officers  and 
45,910  men.  Including  the  Citizen  Corps  of  Copenhaffen  and  Bomholm 
Island,  the  total  war  strength  is  about  60,000  men,  exdusive  of  the  extra 
reserve,  only  called  out  in  emergencies,  and  numbering  16,500  officers  and  men. 

The  Danish  fleet  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  coast-defence.  It  com- 
prises 8  coast-defenoe  armourclads  (named  in  italics  below) :  the  turret-ships 
Helgoland  and  Skjold  ;  the  barbette  ship,  Ivn-  Hvitfeldt ;  the  torpedo  ship, 
Tordetuin'old  \  11  third-class  cruisers  and  gun  vessels,  5  gunboats,  and  a 
flotilla  of  18  first-class  and  11  second-class  torpedo  boats.  Tne  following  are 
the  armoured  vessels  of  the  fleet  Those  in  italics  are  relegated  to  the  coast 
defence  class  ;  b.  broadside,  c.  b,  central  battery,  t.  turret,  bar,  barbette, 
Q.F.  quick-firing. 


f 

Nsme 

1 

ll 

Bxtreme 

thickness 

Armour  in 

Inches. 

Armament 

i 

Indicated 
Horse-power 

"Nominal 
Speed: 
Knots 

t 

LMCTM0H 

1868 

2,050 

5 

-2 18-ton ;  4  Sin. 

_ 

1,600  '  120 

t 

Oifrm       .        . 

1870 

9,360 

7 

2 18-ton ;  4  24in.  Q.F. 
4  18-ton  ;  4  S^in.  Q.F. 

— 

1,600 

12-2 

eb 

(kUm, 

1872 

8,090 

8 

— 

2,200 

12-4 

t 

Helgoland 

1878 

5,300 

12 

/1 36-ton ;  4  22-ton ;  4  &in. ; 
1    2  2iin.  Q.F. 

4 

4,000 

18-4 

hotr 

ToMensUold  . 

1880 

2,400 

8 

1  62-ton ;  4  4fin. 

4 

2,600 

140 

bar   Tver  Hvitfeldt. 

1886 

8.260 

11* 

22S-ton;44|in.;22*in.Q.F. 

4 

6,100 

16-6 

t     iSHJold      .       . 

1896 

4,600 

12 

2  28.ton;4  4}in. 

4 

6,100 

16-6 

The  Tordenskjold  is  a  remarkable  ship  havine  no  side-armour,  but  carrying 
in  an  armoured  barbette  the  heaviest  gun  in  ttie  Danish  Navy.  The  deck- 
protected  cruisers  Geiser,  ffekla,  and  HHmdcU  (1,270  tons),  Fyen  (2,540  tons), 
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and  Vdlkyrien  (2,850  tona)  have  been  built,  like  moot  other  Danish  vesaelB, 
at  Copenhagen.  The  Heimdal  was  launched  in  August,  1894.  These  are  the 
most  important  and  recent  of  the  armoured  vessels.  A  coast-defenoe  ship  of 
1,500  tons,  of  the  Lindormen  type,  and  two  first-class  torpedo  boats  are 
to  be  laid  down,  and  a  powerful  armoured  ship,  the  fferhtf  Tralle,  of  5,000 
tons,  is  being  built  at  Copenhagen.  The  fortifications  of  Copenhagen  have 
been  completed. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  laiger  estates,  but 
encourages,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  property,  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive  ;  about  one  sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6  per  cent,  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one  half  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
pasture  and  meadows.  The  total  area  under  com  crops,  according  to  latest 
returns (1896),  was  2,876,000  acres;  potatoes,  129,500 acres ;  clover,  656,600 
acres  ;  bare  fallow,  545, 600  acres ;  meadows,  &c.,  2,247,000  acres.  The  leading 
crops  in  1896  were  oats,  37,350,000  bushels  ;  barley,  20,600,000  bushels ;  rye, 
19,480,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  3,575,000  bushels  ;  potatoes,  21,040,000  bushela|; 
other  roots,  147,200,000  bushels  ;  besides  vegetables,  hay  and  clover.  The  total 
value  of  the  produce  in  1896  was  323,598,188  kroner  ;  in  1895,  301,170,176 
kroner. 

On  July  15,  1893,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper  410,639  horses, 
1,696,190  head  of  cattle,  1,246,552  sheep,  25,266  goats,  and  829,131  swine. 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871,  1,238,898.) 

In  1896  there  were  exported  16,972  horses,  91,794  head  of  cattle,  4,866 
sheep  and  lambs. 

In  1896  there  were  in  Denmark  85  distilleries  (Copenhagen  25),  whose 
output  of  brandy,  reduced  to  pure  alcohol  (100  per  cent),  was  3,722,000 
gallons  (17,510,000  potter).  In  1896  there  were  produced  19,530,000 
gallons  of  excisable  beer  and  28,630,000  gallons  (small)  oeer,  not  excisable. 

In  the  same  year  44,152  tons  of  b^t  sugar  were  produced  at  6  sugar 
factories. 

Gomnierce. 
The  following   table  shows   the  value,  according  to  official 
returns,  of  the  imports  and  general  exports  (excluding  precious 
metal)  for  six  years. 


Yean 


Imports 


.  I         Kroner 

1890     i  307,031,194 

1892  I  324,537,214 

1893  320,294,907 


Exports 


fears 


Imports 


Bzports 


Kroner  J 
233,837,987  [, 
252,318,525  i 
235,115,937  I 


1894 
1895 
1896 


"I 


Kroner  Kroner 

348,969,131  i  263,664,535 
364,039,120  268,894,032 
383,936,695     283,878,946 


The  exports  of  home  produce  in  five  years  were,  in  kroners: — 1892, 
208,200,000;  1893,  198,300;  1894,  221,700,000  ;  1895,  216,700,000;  1896, 
218,600,000. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  was  divided  among  the  following 
classes  in  1895  and  }896  : — 
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- 

Imports, 

^"fS?' 

^of  •        ^IST' 

Foods       .... 
Manafactnred  articles 
Raw  products  . 
Means      of      production 
(machinery,  kc.)  . 

1,000  kroner 

140,000 

79,000 

110,600 

34,400 

1,000  kroner 

138,200 

81.400 

121,800 

42,500 

1,000  kroner  '  1,000  kroner 

210,900    i    217,600 

12,900    1      14,000 

28,800          33,300 

16,800          19,000 

Total       . 

364,000 

888,900 

268,900    j    283,900 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  with  their  re- 
spective values,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

'"iSS^' 

Imports 

Exports, 

18P5 
(Qenenl) 

1000 

(General) 

Exports,  1806 
(Hoi.e 
produce) 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Colonial  goods  . 

81,787 

31,788 

10,168 

11,892 

1,631 

Berenges . 

6,107 

5,467 

2,222 

2,713 

704 

Textile  manufadnues 

41,674 

42,645 

5,494 

5,384 

479 

Metals  and  hardware . 

41,695 

44,268 

5,938 

9.041 

2,061 

Wood  k  manufactures 

18,181 

21,598 

2,406 

2.676 

1,818 

Coal. 

22,145 

22,188 

1,758 

1.610 

— 

Animals    . 

2,253 

8,169 

39,250 

2,444 

24,408 

Pork,  butter,  eggs,  lard 

36,916 

85,485  >  156  049 

169,744 

149,222 

Cereals 

44,559 

40,801        5,359 

8,500 

6,882 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  foreign 
trade: — 


Gonntrles 


Germany  . 
United  Kingdom 
Sweden  anaNorway 
United  States    . 
Bast  of  America 
Russia 
Holland    . 
Belgium    . 
France 

Danish  Colonies 
Free   port  of  Copen 
hagen    . 


Imports, 
1806 


Kroner 

122,101,500 

70,693,676 

52,654,327 

10,084,965 

1,634,834 

39,607,443 

9,398,449 

6,392,362 

6,995,218 

4,188,821 


Imports, 


mpon 
1806 


Kroner 

126,077,000 

78,264,000 

56,465,000 

17,023,000 

614,100 

32,839,000 

8,814,000 

6,555,000 

7,975,000 

2,332,000 


18,704,000  I  26,810,000 


Exports, 

1805 
(General) 


Kroner 

65.548,053 

155,375,901 

28,913,938 

2,302,885 

110,106 

3,045,599 

312,071 

972,217 

963,968 

4,046,496 

8,728,000 


Exports, 

1896 
(General) 


Kroner 

57,842,000 

169,684,000 

30,089,000 

1,758,000 

170,000 

5,619,000 

299,000 

780,000 

1.974,000 

4,533,000 

7,541,000 


The  valnes  of  imports,  whether  sal^ject  tx>  duty  or  duty-free,  and  of  exports,  alwavs 
duty-free,  are  determined  1^  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  oommunication  with  commereial 
ftnns,  who  state  the  average  values  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise.  The  quantities 
are  verified  by  the  Customs  authorities.    The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  r* 
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goods  are  not  recorded.  The  general  ti^de  com)  rehends  all  importB  and  exportB ;  the 
special  trade  only  imports  for  oonanmption,  and  exports  of  home  produce.  Usually  the 
Cnstoms  authorities  easily  ascertain  whether  imports  and  exports  belong  to  the  general  or 
the  special  trade,  but  sometimes  the  amount  of  import  for  home  consumption  is 
determined  merely  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Denmark  (in- 
cluding Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  Oreenland),  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Denmark,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns :— 


- 

1892                1893        1        1894                1895 

1 

1896 

Imports  into  Gt.  Britain 

Exports  of  British  pro- 

duce   .... 

.    !    . 

8,041,662    ,    8,086,836 

1 
2,624,179        2,542,258 

9,548,766    i    0,700,828 

2,504,867    !    2,703.637 

1 

10,610,598 
2,865.685 

The  imports  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  from  Denmark  rose  from  767,1902. 
in  1870  to  6,288,4132.  in  1896.  In  1896  the  imports  of  live  animals  from 
Denmark  amounted  to  the  value  of  98,7112.  (in  1891,  359,5532.),  comprising 
71,0852.  for  sheep  and  21,6862.  for  horses.  The  import  of  eggs  has  risen  from 
67.6542.  in  1878  to  522,9852.  in  1896.  The  import  of  lardwas  141,5082.  in 
1886;  25,1822.  in  1896.  Of  British  exports  to  Denmark  in  1896,  cotton 
manufactures  and  yam  amounted  to  512,8642.,  coal  to  698,7582.,  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  to  309,4482.,  sugar,  79,5782.,  and  woollens, 
including  yam,  310,3232. 

Shipping  and  navigation. 

On  December  31,  1896,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed  8,651  vessels  (of 
4  tons  and  upwards)  of  845,588  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of 
which  439  ot  164,075  tons  were  steamen.  In  1896,  81,559  vessels  of 
2,275,815  tons  carffo  entered  the  Danish  ports,  and  31,257  vessels  of  662,162 
tons  cargo  cleared,  besides  85,800  coasting  vessels  entered,  and  35,719 
cleared. 

Internal  Commnnioations. 

There  are  (1896)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1,484  English  miles  open 
for  traffic  in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  total,  about  1,067  English  miles  belong 
to  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31,  1897,  was  206,942,082 
kroner. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1896  carried  74,606,941  letters  and  post-cards, 
and  69,038,468  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  817  post-offices.  The 
State  telegraphs  in  1896  carried  1,941,754  messages,  of  which  577,062  were 
internal,  1,218,941  international,  145,751  official  or  meteorological.  The  length 
of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1896  was  3,849  English  miles,  and 
the  length  of  wire  9,375  English  miles  ;  number  of  offices  172.  At  the  same 
date  the  railway  and  private  telegraphs  had  234  offices. 

Money  and  Credit 

On  81  July,  1897,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
137,038.703  kroner.  The  assets  included  82,720,821  kroner  in  bullion,  and 
19,345,500  in  specie.  The  liabilities  included  88,000,000  kroner  note  issue, 
27,000.000  kroner  of  capital,  and  3,000,000  kroner  reserve  fond.     In  Den- 
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mark  there  are  about  60  other  banks  for  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  other  nurposes.  On  31  March,  1896,  there  were  534  savings  banks,  with 
1,030,320  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  626,228,436  kroner,  or  608 
kroner  to  eacn  account. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  Krcme  of  100  5re,  is  of  the  yalue  of  Is.  IJd.,  or 
about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Oold  coins  are  20  and  10-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece  weighs 
8*960572  fframmes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2-kroner  silver  piece,  or  HigadaUr,  weighs  15  grammes  '800  fine, 
and  thus  contains  12  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

The  Fund  =  1000  KvirU  =  1000  Ort  =  1'1023  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  Ceniner 
=  100  Fund  =  110-23  lb.  avoirdupois. 


Tdndegnia 
„      oil 
,,      butter 
„      coal 

Fot    ,    ,     , 

VUrUl  .     . 

ShipLatt   . 


3*827  bush. 

28*9189  gal. 

246*9179  lbs.  av. 

4*6775  bush. 

0*2126  gal. 

1*7011    „ 
2  tons. 


Alen.(=:2Fod) 

= 

0-6864  yard. 

Kuhikfod  .     . 

= 

1*0918  c.  ft 

T&ndeland  .     . 

= 

1  '36  acre. 

Begister-TonfoT 

sailing  ships 

= 

1  ton  reg. 

JiegisUr-TonfoT 

steamers  .     . 

= 

0*89 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives 

1.  Of  Denmabk  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister.—?,  de  Bille,  accredited  1890. 
Seentary  of  Legatum, — Count  C.  Moltke  (acting). 
AUathi. — Christian  August  Gosch. 
CkmsuUGeiuralin  London. — E.  A.  Ddcoinyn. 

There   are  Consuls  at  Belfast,   Bristol,    Edinbureh  (C.G.),  Hull  (C.G.), 
Leitii,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Yarmouth. 


2   Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

Ewooy  and  Minister.-^ii  Charles  Stewart  Scott,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Envoy 
at  Berne,  May  1,  1888  ;  at  Copenhagen,  January  1,  1893. 
Secretary, — Hon.  Alan  Johnstone. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Reikjavik  (Iceland),  St  Thomas  (West 
Indies). 

Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
America.    Their  area  and  population  in  October,  1890,  and  the  value  of  the* 
imports  into  and  exports  from  Denmark  alone  in  1896,  according  to  Dani 
retains,  were: —  ^  , 
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Colonies 

Area 
English  sq.  m. 

89,756 

46,740 

118 

FopnUtion 

^iS^ 

Szporta, 
1896 

Iceland     . 
Greenland 
West  Indies      . 

70,927 
10,516 
82,786 

Kroner 
2,089,000 
657,000 
806,000 

Kroner 
8,291,000 
406,000 
80,000 

Total  . 

86,614 

114,229 

2,952,000 

8,777,000 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Iceland  and  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  Is  insoffidently 
ascertained.    The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  State  monopoly. 

The  West  Indian  Islands,  St  Croix,  St  Thomas,  and  St  John,  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  sngar-cane  ; 
but  the  trade  with  Denmark,  formerly  considerable,  has  fSallen  off  in 
recent  years.  The  imports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  8,509/.  in  1896 ;  and  the  exports  of  British  produce 
to  these  islands  to  68,085/.  in  1896.  The  chief  article  of  import  into  Great 
Britain  from  these  islands  in  1896  was  suffar,  6,596/.  ;  while  the  British 
exports  were  mainly  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  19,677/.,  and  machinery, 
11,912/. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  conoeming  Denmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Gonntries  and 
British  PosseflsionB.    Imp.    4.    London. 

Aper^u  pr^liminaire  des  principaux  r^ultats  de  reoenaement  du  l^'  fgvrier  1880  en 
Danemark.    Copenhagae,  1890. 

Dendansk-tydake  Krig,  1864.    Udgiyetaf  Oeneralstaben.    8.    Copenhagen.    18iN). 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade,  Ac,  of  Dennuurk.    Annual.    London. 

Hof  og  Staats  Kalender  Annual.    KjChenhaTn. 

Justice  crimlnelle,  1886-90.    4.    Copenhagen. 

Meddelelser  (Statistiske)  Tredie  Raekke.    ISde.  14de  Bind.    E^JOhenhavn.  1804. 

Sammendrag  af  statistiake  Oplysnlnger.    8.    Kjobenhavn,  1896. 

Statistisk  Tabelvaerk.  Kongerigets  Vare-Indfdrsel  og  Udforsel  samt  den  indenlaadake 
Frembringelse  af  Braendeviin  og  Roesakker  i  Aaret  1896.  Udgivet  af  d6t  8tatiatlake 
Boreau.—KongerigetB  Handela-naade  og  Skibaflirt  i  Aaret  1896.  4.  ^J'SbenhaTn, 
1897. 

2.  Non-Official  Publicationb. 

Jndergen  (L.),  Copenhagen  and  its  Environs.    London. 

Baedeker's  Handbook  for  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  6th  ed.    12.    London,  1805. 

Both^  Kongeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topograpnJsk  Beskrlvelae.  2  vola.  Copen- 
hagen, 1882-85. 

Cook  (T.),  Guide  to  Norway  and  I>enmark.    London,  1803. 

Dahlman  (F.  C),  Qeschichte  von  Danemark.    3  vols.    8.    Gotha,  1840-1843. 

Gallenga  (A.),  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  in  1864.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1864 

Goos  (A.  H.  F.  C),  Grundtraek  af  den  danske  stataret.    Copenhagen,  1890. 

Hoffman  (C.  AA  Erindringer  fra  Krigen  1864.    Copenhagen,  1892. 

JeaffYeson  (J.  R.),  The  Far5e  Islands.    London,  1897. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Denmark,  6th.  ed.    8.    London,  1893. 

National  okonomisk  Tidsakrift.    RJdbenhavn,  1896. 

Nyholm  (C.  C.  V.),  Grundtraek  af  Danmarks  StataforvaUning.    Copenhagen,  180S. 

OtU  (E.  C),  Denmark  and  Iceland.    8va    London,  1881. 

Petersen  (C.  P.  N.),  Love  og  andre  offentUge  Kundgforelser,  fta,  vedkonunende  Landrme- 
senet  i  Kongeriget  Danmark.    8.    Kjobennavn,  1866. 

aidgwiek  (G.  S.),  The  Story  of  Denmark.    London,  1890. 

Torp  (C),  Dansk  Tlngsret.    Copenheen,  1892. 

Trap  (J.  P.),  Statistisk-topograpnisk  Beskrivelse  af  Kongeriget  Danmark.  2nd  ed.  4  vols. 
8.    KJobenhavn,  1872-78. 

WeiUmeyer  (B.\  D&nemark ;  Geschichte  nnd  Besehreibong.  12.  (Of  this  there  la  an 
English  translation.    8.    London,  1891.) 
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3.  Depbndbncibb. 

CmnUnsen  (A.  B-X  Two  Summers  in  Greenland.    8.    London,  1890. 
Ltiih  (Un.\  Three  Visits  to  loeland.    London,  1897. 
MntCormiek  (W.  F.),  A  Bide  Across  loeUnd  in  1891.    8.    London,  1802. 
ITaiMM  (F.),  The  First  Crossing  of  Greoniand.  London,  1891.    Bsklmo  Life.  8    London, 
189S. 

TViylor  (C.  B  )  Leaflets  Arom  the  Danish  West  Indies.    8.    London.  1888 
TAorodcbm  CHlX  Geschiohtederlsl&ndischen  Geographie.    lerBand.    Lelpsic,  1897. 


ECUADOR. 

(Kepx^blica    del    EcaADOB.) 
Constitution  and  OoTemment. 


Tlie  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1880,  iu  consequence 
of  a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  original  Republic  of 
Colombia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  oi 
Quito  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General 
of  Venezuela,  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  Boundary  Treaty 
which  was  concluded  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1890, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Ecuadorian  Congress,  was  subjected  to  amendment  by 
Peru  in  1893,  and  in  1894  was  revoked  by  the  Ecuadorian  Congress.  Ecuador 
is  also  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  respecting 
certain  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Napo.  By  its  Constitution, 
datinff  1884,  with  modifications  in  1887,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  while  the  legislative  power 
is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses  ;  tiie  first  consisting  of  two  senators 
for  each  province  (chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two 
years),  ana  the  second  of  deputies,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every 
30,000  inhabitants,  chosen  for  two  years ;  both  elected  by  aaults  who  can 
read  and  write  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congress  meets  on  the 
10th  of  June  of  every  other  year  at  Quito,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
Government,  without  being  summoned  by  the  Government.  The  election  of 
the  President  takes  place  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  people,  and  that  of  the 
Vice-President,  whose  term  of  office  is  also  four  years,  by  the  same  procedure, 
but  two  years  after  that  of  the  President,  so  that  he  is  a  member  of  two 
distinct  administrations.  The  Vice-President  in  certain  cases  may  be  called 
upon  to  occupy  the  Presidential  chair.  He  also  discharges  the  duties  of 
President  of  tne  Council  of  State. 

President  of  the  JRepublic^OeneTBl  Alfaro. 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucres  a  year,  theoretically 
exercises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  who,  together  with 
himself,  may  be  impeached  by  Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven 
members,  form  a  Council  of  State.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880 
sucr^  a  year.  The  President  has  the. power  of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on 
a  vetoed  bill  becoming  law,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  a&sent  to  it. 
He  may  summon  an  Extraordinary  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
cannot  dissolve  the  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  privileges  of  rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
Republic,  but  most  of  the  Indians  are  virtually  in  bondage.  By  an  edict  of 
the  present  (1896)  Supreme  Chief  the  Induius  are  exempted  from  paying 
tribute,  and  are  admitted  to  citizenship. 

The  Provinces  are  administersd  by  Govemore,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  their  subdivisions,  or  cantons,  by  political  chiefs  ;  and  the  parishes  by 
political  lieutenants.     The  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  under  artmitorial  ch' 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  about  120, 000  square  miles,  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces  and  one  territory,  with  about  1,270,000  inhabitants — whites 
100,000,  mixed  300,000,  Indians  870,000.  Included  in  the  above  statement 
are  the  GalapsKos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  200. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Proviiices  Pop. 

Guayas  98,042 

Manabi  64,128 

Esmeraldas    .       14,653 
Oriente  80,000 


ProTlnceB 

Pop. 

Carchi 

36,000 

Imbabura 

67,940 

Pichincha 

206,000 

Leon 

109,600 

Tungurahua  . 

108,033 

Chimborazo    . 

122,300 

Proyinccs 

Pop. 

Caiiar    . 

64.014 

Azuay  . 

.     182,400 

Loia 
Bolivar . 

66,456 

43,000 

Rios       . 

32,800 

Oro 

82,600 

1,271,861 

The  chieftownsarethe  capital,  Quito  (80,000),  Guayaquil  (50,000),  Cuenca 
(25,000),  Riobamba  (12,000),  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Latacunga  (each  about 
10,000). 

Beligion  and  Instrnction. 

The  religion  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Its  income,  in  substitution  for 
tithes,  is  annually  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  Primary  education  is  gratui- 
tous and  obligatory.  There  is  a  University  in  Quito  with  32  professors  and  216 
students,  and  University  bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  9  schools 
for  higher  education,  358econdarv,  and  1,088  primary  schools;  the  total 
number  of  teachers  is  1,498,  and  of  pupils  68,380. 

There  are  commercial  and  technical  schools  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  and  six  superior 
courts  at  different  centres.  The  inferior  courts  deid  with  criminal,  civil, 
and  commercial  cases.  In  the  Republic  there  are  33  cantonal  and  359  parochial 
justices,  and  85  solicitors  admitted  to  practice.  There  is  a  consular  court  in 
Quito  and  one  in  Guayaquil. 

In  the  one  penitentisry  of  the  Republic,  which  is  in  Quito,  there  were  on 
October  9,  1893,  140  men  and  18  women  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

Finanoe. 

Of  the  total  revenue  about  70  per  cent,  is  derived  from  customs  duties ;  15 
per  cent,  from  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate,  white  rum,  and  tobacco  ;  6  percent 
from  salt  and  gunpowder  monopolies,  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  excise, 
rents  of  State  property,  and  the  postal  department  For  the  period  from 
June  19,  1895,  to  July  31,  1896,  the  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  5,128,620 
sucr^,  and  the  extraordinary  revenue  (mostly  loans  from  banks)  to  3,780,740 
sucr^s;  total  revenue,  8,859,860  8ucr6s  ;  expenditure,  8,779,520  sucn^  For 
each  of  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  9,093,551  sucr^ 
and  the  expenditure  at  11,005,141  sucr&. 

The  foreign  liabilities  of  the  Republic  are  made  up  of  a  debt  of  1,824,0002., 
which  amount  formed  the  part  of  the  debt  assigned  to  Ecuador  on  its  secession 
from  Colombia  in  1830.  in  1854  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  bond- 
holders, under  which  this  debt  was  recogniseid  by  Ecuador,  but  in  1867  service 
of  this  debt  ceased.  The  arrears  of  interest  amounted  in  1891  to  428, 640^ 
In  July,  1892,  the  capital  of  the  foreign  debt  was  reduced  to  750,0001.,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  for  amortization. 
In  1895  another  arrangement  was  made,  but,  on  March  14, 1896,  the  President 
'*^hen  Supreme  Chief)  decreed  the  suspension  of  payments  to  the  bondholders 
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until  a  atiU  more  advantageous  arrangement  ahould  be  concluded.  The 
bonds  in  circulation  (1897)  amounted  to  693,160/.  In  1897  the  proceeds 
of  import  duties  pledged  to  the  bondholders,  including  sums  deposited  in  a 
local  Dank,  were  giren  as  security  for  a  new  loan  of  200,000  sucres.  The 
internal  debt  amounted  to  7,500,000  sucr^  at  the  end  of  1896. 

Defence. 

The  Ecuadorian  army  numbers  3,341  officen  and  men.  This  force  is  com- 
posed of  1  bri^^e  of  fortress  and  1  of  field  artillery,  4  battalions  of  infantry 
2  columns  of  light  infantry,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  navy  consists  of  a  torpedo  launch,  and  a  transport,  which  vessels  are 
manned  by  about  128  men.  The  national  guard  is  said  to  consist  of  30,000 
men. 

Commerce. 

The  staple  produce  of  Ecuador  is  cocoa,  of  which  the  receipts  at  Guayaquil 
in  1895  amounted  to  16,122  tons  ;  in  1896,  15,327  tons  ;but  coffee,  sugar,  and 
rice  are  successfidly  cultivated.  Ecuador  is  eminently  auriferous.  American 
coxnpanies  have  been  formed  to  work  tiie  mines  at  Cachavi,  Uimbi  and  Playa 
de  Oro.  Petroleum  is  so  abundant  on  the  coast  near  Guayaquil  that  it  lies 
in  pools,  but  is  hardly  worked.  The  country  is  known  to  be  also  rich  in 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal.  Mining  operations  are  regulated  by  the 
law  of  August  24,  1892. 

The  value  of  the  foreiffi  trade  in  five  years  has  been  ;- 


- 

1891 

1802 

1893 

18941 

18061 

Imports     . 
Exports     . 

7,241,095 
7,351,800 

Sacr^ 

8,377,897 

12,086,185 

Bucr6» 
10,052,168 
14,052,514 

12,000,000 
13,983,750 

Bncr^s 

8,520,000 

11,562,740 

1  Guayaquil  only. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  other  tissues  and  provisions.  The 
chief  exports  (1893)  were:  Cocoa,  1,297,3142.  ;  coffee,  162,951/.  ;  ivory- 
nuts,  106,088/.  ;  India  rubber,  39,177/.  ;  hides,  20,810/.  ;  straw  hats, 
26,673/.  The  exports  from  Guayaquil  in  1895  amounted  to  1,156,274/. 
(cocoa,  768,283/. ;  coffee,  198,212/. ;  rubber,  30,583/.).  Except  for  Guayaquil, 
detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador  have  not  been  puolished  for  1894 
and  1895  ;  the  documents  kept  in  the  British  Consulate  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  October  3,  1896,  the  trade  statistics  for  Guayaquil  for  1896  are 
not  available. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador  in  1891  and 
1893,  with  the  leading  countries : 


Imports  into  Bcnador 

Exports  firom  Ecuador 

1891 

1898 

1891 

1898 

Sner^ 

8ucr6fl 

Sucrte 

Sucres 

ChUi   . 

246,045 

373,842 

411,488 

673,721 

Colombia 

46,637 

29,012 

213,884 

123,894 

France 

1,780,568 

2,082,012 

2,493,248 

6,602,625 

Germany 

1,042,359 

1,687,869 

1,091,575 

2,618,897 

Great  Britain 

1,828,816 

3,063,604 

935,315 

1,706,382 

Peru    . 

512,016 

629,972 

189,046 

322,392 

Spain  . 
United  States 

180,819 

237,649 

599,349 

1,309,227 

1,496,062 

2,065,140 

999,410 

1,499,310 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
exports  of  British  pnoduceto  -Eouador)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1892 

1693 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  of    British    pro- 
duce to  Ecuador  . 

128,082 
257,632 

£ 

201,137 
300,114 

£ 
233,479 

268,632 

117,957 
260,858 

153,812 
372,167 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain  consist  of  cocoa, 
of  the  value  of  194,766^.  in  1894 ;  96,1142.  in  1895  ;  116,0142.  in  1896 ; 
colTee,  17,0332.  in  1894 ;  6,2822.  [in  1895  ;  11,2362.  in  1896  ;  sugar,  12,6902. 
in  1894;  4,0232.  in  1895;  1,6882.  in  1896;  caoutchouc,  2,4012.  in  1894; 
2,3322.  in  1895 ;  7,8612.  in  1896.  Of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to 
Ecuador,  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  241,5932.,  and  iron,  wrought  and 
unwrought,  33,6562.,  formed  the  principal  articles  in  1896. 

Shipping  and  navigation. 

The  following  is  the  movement  of  national  and  foreign  shipping  at  Guayaquil 
in  1896,  including  the  local  coasting  craft  :— 

Bhtkrsd. 


Nationality 

Saiiing 

Steam 

Total 

British 

Bcuadori&n  .... 
Foreijpi         .... 

Total.               .        .        . 

No. 

1 

427 

22 

Tons 

899 

6,405 

13,889 

20,643 

No. 
107 
216 
71 

Tons 

147,937 

3,240 

i  105,756 

No. 

108 

643 

98 

Tons 

148,886 

9,645 

119,095 

450 

394 

256,938 

844 

277,576 

CLSA.BKD. 


Nationality 

Sailing 

Stoam 

Total 

British 

Ecuadorian  .... 
Foreign         .... 

Total 

No. 

2 

450 

17 

Tons 
2,017 
6,750 
8.580 

No. 
107 
224 
71 

Tons 

147,997 

8,360 

105,756 

No. 
109 
674 
88 

Tons 
149.954 

10.110 
114,286 

469 

17,297 

402 

257,058 

871 

274.850 

Internal  Conunnnioations. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  and  often  impass- 
able for  half  the  year.  The  one  highway  is  from  Quito  towards  Guayaquil, 
for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work  of  thus  connecting  the  capital  and 
the  port  has  long  been  discontinued.  There  is  river  communication  throughout 
the  principal  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of  the 
Cordilleia  oy  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule,  and  Yinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  by 
river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and  other  small  afiSuents  thereof.    Kaviga- 
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tion  of  these  inland  waten  is  oamed  on  by  about  17  American  and  Ecuadorian- 
built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  and  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  and  other  small 
craft. 

A  railway  is  open  from  Duran  (opposite  Gkiayaquil)  to  Chimbo,  58  miles  ; 
the  prolongation,  began  some  years  ago,  has  been  discontinued.  Various 
proposals  to  complete  the  line  to  Sibambe  haye  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
but  it  has  been  resolved  to  continue  the  work  under  Government  auspices, 
and  at  present  an  engineer  is  engaged  in  surveying  and  preparing  estimates  for 
the  completion  of  the  line.  For  this  purpose  special  taxes  on  freights  and  in- 
surance nave  been  created. 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,242  miles,  Quito  being  connected 
with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  by  cable 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  aoout  60  telegraph  stations.  A 
telephonic  system  with  400  subscribers  is  established  at  Guayaquil. 

The  inland  coiTespondence  amounts  to  about  820,000  letters  yearly,  and 
in  1893  the  foreign  correspondence  passing  through  the  post-office  consisted 
of  1,808,806  letters  and  6,346,595  newspapers  and  packets. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Ecuador  having  no  mint,  the  coin  of  the  country  is  minted  at  Birmingham, 
in  Chile  and  in  Peru.  The  total  silver  coinage  minted  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1889  was  about  1,885,000  sucr^s.  The  value  minted  in  1890 
was  77,0002.;  in  1892,  43,000Z.  The  amount  of  silver  coin  in  circulation  is 
estimated  at  about  1, 800, 000  sucr^s  or  260, 0001, 

There  are  two  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.,  the 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  capital  2,000,000  sucr^s,  and  the  Banco  Comercial  y 
Agricola  (into  which  the  Banco  Intemacional  has  been  merged),  capital 
400,000  fucr^.  The  authorised  issue  of  notes  depends  on  the  stock  of  silver 
in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  banks  are  bound  by  law  to  hold  one-third 
of  the  value  of  their  circulation  in  coin,  silver  or  gold.  In  1896  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  in  circulation  amounted  to  2,146,870  sucrds,  while 
the  silver  and  gold  in  the  vaults  amounted  to  1,954,644  sucr^.  The  banks 
are  in  no  way  related  to  the  State,  except  that  they  have  to  present  a 
monthly  statement  of  balances  of  silver  in  deposit  and  notes  in  circulation. 
They  constantly  make  loans  for  general  or  specific  objects  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

Other  banks  are  the  Banco  Hipotecario  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  sucr^, 
and  the  Banco  Territorial.  Owing  to  the  fires  in  February  and  October  1896, 
the  two  insurance  companies  in  Guayaquil  have  ceased  to  exist,  having  paid 
the  one  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  other  60  per  cent,  of  their  obligations 
arising  out  of  the  second  conflagration. 

Kbney,  Weights  and  Measnres. 

The  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the  aucr6  of  100  cents,  value  about 
29.  It  is  composed  of  9  parts  silver  and  1  of  alloy.  Other  silver  coins 
are  50,  20,  10,  5-cent  pieces.  There  are  nickel  5,  1  and  ^-cent.  pieces,  and 
2  and  1  cent  bronze  coins.     There  is  no  gold  in  circulation. 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic  ;  but  is  not  adopted  by 
commerce.  nr^r^n]^^ 
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Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  EepresentatiYei 

1.  Of  Ecuador  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul. — C.  Nevares  (London). 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Manchester,  Southampton,  and  Falmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Ecuador. 

Minister. — 

Consul  at  Ouayaquil. — Geo.  Chambers. 

Consul  at  Quito. — L.  Soderstrom. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Ecuador. 

1.   Official  Publications. 

GeograflA  y  0«ologiA  del  Ecuador,  publicado  por  6rden  del  Sapremo  Gobierno  de  la 
RepubUca,  por  Dr.  Teodoro  Wolf.    Lefpzic,  1898. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

Ecuador.  No.  64  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepablies.  Washington, 
1802. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

Bate*  (H.  W.),  Central  and  Sonth  America.    London,  188!2. 

Campo9f  Galeria  de  Bcuatorlanos  c61ebres.    Guayaquil,  1881. 

Cevalloit  Compendio  del  resilunen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.  Guayaquil,  1866.  ResAmen 
de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  188A.    Geografla  del  Ecuador.    Lima  1888. 

Ecuador  in  1^81.  Report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Church  to  the  United  States  Government.  Re- 
printed in  South  American  Journal.    London,  1888. 

Bl  Ecuador  en  Chicoifo.    New  Yorlc,  1894. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wandemngen  in  Ecuador.    8.    Ldpsig,  187SL 

6er*(aeker(FriedrichX  Adttzehn  Monate  in  SUd-Aiuezika.    8  vols.    8.    Leipxig,  1803. 

Gomdlee  tftidres,  Historia  ecclesi^tica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Hastaurek  (F.),  Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    Srd  edition.    Cincinnati,  1881. 

Herrera  (P.),  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito.  1874. 

Kallmann  (A.  G.),  Garcia  Morena.  Prasident  der  Republik  Ecuador.    Freiburg,  1801. 

Oviedo  y  Valdi*,  Historia  de  las  Indias.    Madrid,  18^5.    4  v. 

Sehwarda  (T.),  Reise  um  die  Erde.    Vol.  III.    8.    Braunschweig,  1861. 

Siwuon  (Alfred),  Travels  in  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.    London,  1867. 

Temaum-CompanBiJj.),  Histolre  du  royaume  de  Quito.  Tradoitede  rBspagnol.  (Velaaoo : 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1840. 

Wagner  (Morit-z  Friedrich),  Reisen  in  Eucador;  in  *  Zeitsohrlftflirallgemeine  Brdkunde. 
Vol.  xvi.    Berlin,  lHd4. 

M^yiwpcr  (Edward),  TraveU  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.    London,  1892. 

Wolf  (T.;,  Geografla  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador.    Fol.    Leipsic,  1891. 
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FRANCE. 

Constitution  and  Gtovernment 
I.  Cbntbal. 
Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  September  4,  1870, 
France  has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  con- 
firmed on  February  25,  and  June  16,  1875,  by  an  organic  law 
{ConstittUion  WaUon),  which  has  been  partially  modified  in  June 
1879,  August  1 884,  June  1 885,  and  July  1 889.  It  vests  the  legis- 
lative power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
executive  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
National  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted 
by  both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
Ministry  from  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
posts,  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous 
assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
countersigned  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 

President  of  the  Republic, — M.  F61ix  Fa^wre)  bom,  1841; 
elected  President  January  17,  1895. 

The  Ministers  or  Secretaries  of  State,  the  number  of  whom 
varies,  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  members  of  the  Senate  or 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  President  of  the  Council  (Premier) 
chooses  his  colleagues  in  concert  with  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Each  Minister  has  the  direction  of  one  of  the  great  administrative 
departments  and  each  is  responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  his  acts, 
while  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government. 

The  Ministry,  as  constituted,  April  30,  1896,  consists  of  the 
following  members  : — 

President  of  tJie  Council  <md  Mimeter  qf  Agriculture, — M. 
M^line. 

Mimeter  of  Finance, — M.  Q.  Cochery. 

Minister  qf  Foreign  Affairs, — M.  Hanotaux. 

Minister  of  Wa/r, — General  Billot. 

Minister  qf  Marine. — Admiral  Besnard. 

Minister  qf  Colonies, — M.  Lebon. 

Minister  qf  PvUic  Instruction  amd  Worship, — M.  Rambaud. 

Minister  of  Justice, — M.  Milliard,  December  2,  1897. 

Minister  qf  Commerce,  Industry  and  Posts  cmd  Tdegraplis. — 
M.  Henri  Boucher.  ^^^^^^^  - 
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'^-    Mifnister  qfihe  Interior.— M,  Barthou. 

Minister  qf  Public  Worke.—VL,  Turrel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon : — 

nou9$  of  Bowrhim. 
Henri  IV.        .  .  1589-1610 

Louis  XIII.,  'le  Juste'  .  1610-1643 
Louis  XIV.,  'le  Grand'  .  1643-1715 
Louis  XV.       .  .  1715-1774 

Louis  XVI.  (+  1793)       .  1774-1792 

First  Republic. 
Convention     .  .  1792-1795 

Directoire  .  1795-1799 

Consukto  .        .  1799-1804 

JSjnpire, 

Napol^n  I.  (+  1821)      .  1804-1814 

ffoitse  of  Bourbon  restored. 


Second  JUpiLblie. 

Provisional  Qovemment, 

Feb.— Dec.         ,        .  1848 

Louis  Napoleon      .        .    1848-1852 

Empire  restored, 
Napoleon  HI.  (died  1878)  1852-1870 

Third  Republic, 
Government  of  National 

Defence         .         .  1870-1871 

Louis  A.  Thiers,  President  1871-1878 
Marshal  MaeMahon  „        1878-1879 
T     •    YTTTTf  lfi14  1824      F.J.P.JiilefiOi^vy  ,.         1879-1887 

Louis  Xyill.  .        .  JliriSoA  ,  F.  Sadi  Camot  „        1887-1894 

Charles  X.  (  +  1886)         .  1824-1830  |  Casimir  Perier 

ffouse  of  Bourbon-OrUans.  \       (June— Jan.)         ,»        1894-1895 

Louis  Phmppe(+ 1850)    1830-1848   !  Felix  Faure  „        1895 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not  actually  in  military 
service,  who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or 
commune,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote. 
Deputies  must  be  citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  several  times 
since  1871.  The  ecrtUin  de  liste,  under  which  each  elector  votes 
for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  elect,  was 
introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  ecrutin 
d*a/rr(mdi88ement,  under  which  each  department  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  arr<mdis$ementSy  each  elector  voting  for  one  Deputy 
only;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and 
in  1889  the  uni-nominal  vote  was  reintroduced.  In  1889  it 
was  enacted  that  each  candidate  is  bound  to  make,  within  the 
fortnight  which  precedes  the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his 
being  a  candidate  for  a  given  constituency,  and  for  one  con- 
stituency only— all  votes  which  eventually  may  be  given  for  him 
in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void.  Multiple  elections 
and  elections  of  persons  previously  condemned  by  the  law  courts 
are  thus  rendered  impossible.  The  Chamber  verifies  the  powers 
of  its  members.  In  each  constituency  the  votes  are  cast  up  and 
the  Deputy  proclaimed  elected  by  a  commission  of  Councillors- 
General  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies ;  each  *  arron- 
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dissement'  elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of 
100,000,  it  is  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies.  There 
were  10,446,178  inscribed  electors  in  1893,  and  7,427,364  voted. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine 
years  from  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three 
years.  The  election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by 
an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
and  (2)  of  the  Senators,  Deputies,  Councillors^eneral,  and  District 
Councillors  of  the  department.  Besides  the  225  Departmental 
Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according  to  the  law  of 
1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  <rf  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies 
wrising  among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  ordinary  nine-years  Senators,  the  department  which  should 
have  the  right  to  the  vacant  seat  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The 
Rrinces  of  deposed  dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either 
House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  and  they  must  remain  in 
session  at  least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is 
bound  to  convoke  them  if  the  demand  is  made  by  one-half  of  the 
number  of  members  composing  each  Chamber.  The  President 
can  adjourn  the  Chambers,  but  the  adjournment  cannot  exceed  the 
term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than  twice  in  the  same  session 

Bills  may  be  presented  either  in  the  Chamber  or  Senate 
by  the  Government,  or  on  the  initiative  of  private  members.  In 
the  first  case  they  are  remitted  to  the  bureaux  for  examination ; 
in  the  second,  they  are  first  submitted  to  a  commission  of  parlia- 
mentary initiative.  Financial  laws  must  be  first  presented  to  and 
voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  President  and  the  Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  the 
Chamber  of  high  treason,  in  which  case  the  Senate  acts  as  a 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  same  function  is  vested  in  the  Senate 
for  all  other  cases  of  high  treason. 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs  (£360)  a  year, 
TO  AAA  ^^^*^^^®^*8  o^  **^e  *wo  Chambers  receive,  in  addition, 
72,000  francs  (£2,840)  for  the  expense  of  entertainment.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all  railways  by  means  of  a 
am&a  annual  payment.  The  dotation  of  the  President  of  the 
KepubKc  is  600,000  francs,  with  a  further  allowance  of  600,000 
francs  for  his  expenses. 

Fran<^  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of 
Conseil  d'JBuu,  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has 
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been  maintained  since.  It  is  presided  over  hj  the  Minister  of 
JuAtice  or  (in  his  absence)  by  a  vice-president,  and  is  composed  of 
Ck>uncillor8,  Masters  of  Requests  (Mattres  de  Requites),  and 
Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Its 
duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such  questions,  chiefly  those  con- 
nected with  administration,  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Government.  It  is  judge  in  the  last  resort  in  administrative 
suits,  and  it  prepares  the  rules  for  the  public  administration. 

IF.  Local  Governhknt. 

For  admiuistrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or  87 
if  the  'territory  of  Belfort  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin)  be 
considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1881  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  are  also  treated,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  The 
department  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed  under  a 
Prefect,  nominatea  by  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Prefectorial  Council,  an  administrative  body,  whose  advice 
he  may  take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative 
of  the  Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues 
police  regulations,  supplies  information  on  matters  which  concern  the  depart- 
ment, nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  bis  control  all  officials 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  Sub-prefect  in  every  arrondissement,  except  capitals 
of  departments  and  the  department  of  the  fifeine. 

The  unit  of  local  ffovemment  is  the  commune,  the  sixe  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  are  86,170  communes,  and  new  ones  cannot 
be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (81,610)  have  leas  than 
1,500  inhabitants,  and  18,054  have  even  less  than  500  ;  while  117  communes 
oidy  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of  the  commune 
are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  36  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  for  4  years  bv  Frenchmen 
after  21  years  and  6  months'  residence  ;  but  each  act  of  the  Council  must  reoeiye 
the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
General,  or  even  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  before  becoming  lawfol. 
Even  the  Commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  by  persons  {r^riiieure) 
chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  the  lists  of  candiclates  drawn  up  by  the 
Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative 
of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  and,  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect. 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  in  part, 
by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  ^e 
police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,899  in  France),  which  is  composed  of  an 
average  of  12  communes,  although  some  of  the  largest  communes  are,  on  tho 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  but 
is  not  an  administrative  unit. 

The  district,  or  arrondisnemeni  (862  in  France),  has  an  elected  conteil 
cC arrondissement,  with  as  many  members  as  there  are  eantone,  its  chief  function 
being  to  allot  among  the  communes  their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes 
assigned  to  each  arrondissemeni  by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands 
under  the  control  of  the  Sub-prefect  A  varying  number  of  arrondissementt 
form  a  department,  which  has  its  coneeil  g^ndral  renewed  by  univwsal  sufliage 
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to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years  (one  Councillor  for  each  canUm). 
Theae  conseiU  deliberate  upon  all  economical  affairs  of  the  department,  the 
repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  amonf;  the  arroitdisaemenis,  the  roads,  normal 
schools,  and  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 
I.   Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  area  of  France  has  changed  but  little  since  the  treaties 
of  1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Italian  War,  it  was  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Savoie  and  Nice  from  Italy;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
Bas-Rhin,  two  arrondiBsementa,  with  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
Haut-Rhin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
selle, making  altogether  an  area  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  in  English  square  miles, 
and  the  legal  population  (including  those  present  and  absent)  of 
the  87  departments  of  France  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
April,  1891  and  March  29,  1896  :— 


Departments 


Ain 

Aisne 

Allier    . 

Alpes  (Basses-) 

Alpes  (Hautes-) 

Alpes-Maritimes 

Ard^he 

Ardennes 

Ari^   . 

Aube 

Aude 

Aveyron 

Belfort  (territ  de) 

Bonches-du-Rhdne 

Calvados 

Cantal   . 

Charente 

Charente-Inf(6rieiiR 

Cher 

Corrtze  . 

Corse 

Cete^'Or 

C6te8-da-Kord 

Crenae  . 

Dordogne 

Doubs    . 


Area: 

Engl.  sq. 

miles 


2,239 
2,839 
2,822 
2,685 
2,158 
1,482 
2,136 
2,020 
1,890 
2,317 
2,488 
8,876 
285 
1,971 
2,132 
2,217 
2,294 
2,635 
2,780 
2,265 
3,877 
3,388 
2,659 
2,150 
3,546 
2,018 


Population 

April,  1801 

ApiU,  1896 

356,907 

851,569 

545,493 

541,613 

424,382 

424,378 

124,285 

118,142 

115,522 

113,229 

258,571 

265,155 

371,269 

363,501 

324,923 

318,865 

227,491 

219,641 

255,548 

251,435 

317,372 

310,513 

400,467 

389,464 

83,670 

88,047 

630,622 

673,820 

428,945 

417,176 

289,601 

284,382 

360,259 

856,236 

456,202 

453,455 

859,276 

347,725 

828,151 

322,398 

288,596 

290,168 

876,866 

368,168 

618,652 

616,074 

284,660 

279,866 

478,471 

464,822 

303,081 

802,046 
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156-9 
190-4 
150-4 
44  0 
52-5 
178-9 
170-1 
157-8 
116-2 
108-5 
127-3 
115-4 
387-4 
341-8 
195-6 
105-6 
165-8 
1721 
125  1 
142-8 
85-9 
108-8 
231-7 
129-9 
181  1 
149-6 
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PepartinentB 


Drdme  . 

Eure 

Eure-et-Loir 

Finigtire 

Gard 

Garonne  (Haute-) 

Gera 

Gironde 

H^ranlt 

lUe-et-Vilaine 

Indre     . 

Indie-et-Loire 

Is^re 

Jura 

Landes  . 

liOir-et-Cher 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute-) 

Loire-Inf^rieure 

Loiret    . 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne 

Lozere    . 

Maine-et- Loire 

Manche  . 

Marne   . 

Marno  (Haute-) 

Mayenne 

Meurthe-et-Mor  %lle 

Meuse    . 

Morbihan 

Nifevre  . 

Nord     . 

Oise 

Ome 

Ffts-de-Calais 

Puy-de-D6me 

Pyrenees  (Basses-) 

I^renees  (Hautes-) 

Pyrehees-Orientales 

Rhdne   . 

Sadne  (Haute-) 

Sadne-et-Loire 

Sarth«    . 

Savoie    . 

Savoie  (Haute-) 

Seine     . 

Seine-Inferieure 

Seine-et-Marne 


Area: 

Kngl.  sq. 

miles 


Population 


April,  1891 


2,518 
2,800 
2,268 
2,596 
2,258 
2,429 
2,425 
8,761 
2,898 
2,697 
2,624 
2,361 
8,201 
1,928 
3,699 
2,452 
1,838 
1,916 
2,654 
2,614 
2,012 
2,067 
1,996 
2,749 
2,289 
3,159 
2,402 
1,996 
2,025 
2,405 
2,625 
2,632 
2,193 
2,261 
2,354 
2,551 
8,070 
2,943 
1,749 
1,592 
1,077 
2,062 
8,302 
2,896 
2,224 
1,667 
188-6 


2,215 


306,419 
849,471 
284,688 
727,012 
419,888 
472,383 
261,084 
793,528 
461,012 
626,875 
292,868 
337,298 
572,145 
273,028 
297,842 
280,392 
616,227 
316,785 
646,263 
377,718 
253,939 
295,360 
135,517 
618,589 
613,815 
434,734 
243,734 
332,387 
444,150 
292,253 
544,470 
343,576 

1,736,841 
401,835 
354,387 
874,364 
564,266 
425,033 
225,861 
210,125 
806,737 
280,856 
619,523 
429,737 
263,297 
268,471 

3,141,595 
839,876 
866,747 


April,  1896 


303.491 
340,652 
280,469 
789,648 
416,086 
459,377 
250,472 
809,902 
469,684 
622,039 
289,206 
887,064 
568,938 
266,143 
292,884 
278,^^3 
6?^,836 
ol6,699 
646,172 
371,019 
240,403 
286,377 
132,151 
514,870 
500,052 
439,577 
232,057 
321,187 
466,417 
290,384 
652,028 
333,899 

1,811,868 
404,611 
339,162 
906,249 
555,078 
423,572 
218,973 
208,387 
839,329 
272,891 
621,337 
425,077 
259,790 
265,872 

3,340,514 
837,824 
359,044 


Pox)uUtioii  p«r 

square  mile, 

1896 


120-5 
1491 
123-7 
285  0 
184-6 
189  1 
103-2 
215  8 
196-2 
239-5 
110-2 
142-7 
177-7 
188-0 

81-4 
113-4 
840-3 
166-8 
243-4 
141-9 
119-4 
188-6 

66-2 
187-3 
218-4 
139-1 

96-6 
160-8 
230-3 
120-7 
210-8 
126-8 
826-2 
178-8 
144-1 
355-2 
180-8 
148-9 
126  1 
1310 
779-3 
132-3 
1881 
177-4 
116-8 
169-6 
18,194*6 
869-6 
162-1 
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Area: 
English  sq. 

Population 

Population  per 

sq.  mile, 

miles 

April,  1891 

April,  1896 

1896 

Seine-et-Oiae 

2,164 

628,590 

669,098 

309-2 

Sevres  (Deux) 

2,317 

354,282 

846,694 

149-6 

Somme 

2,879 

546,495 

643,279 

228-8 

Tarn 

2,217 

346,739 

339,827 

158-3 

Tarn-et-Garonne    . 

1,436 

206,596 

200,390 

139-6 

Var       .        .        . 

2,849 

288,336 

309,191 

131-6 

Vaucluse 

1,370 

285,411 

236,313 

172-5 

Vendue 

2,588 

442,355 

441,735 

170-6 

Vienne 

2,691 

844,355 

338,114 

125-6 

Vienne(Hante-) 

2,180 

872,878 

375,724 

176-4 

VoBges  .        .         • 

2,266 

410,196 

421,412 

I86  0 

Tonne  . 
Total        . 

2,868 

344,688 

332,656 

115-9 

204,092 

88,842,948 

38,517,975 

188-7 

The  population  actually  present  at  the  date  of  the  Census  in  1886  was 
37,886,566,  and  in  1891,  38,133,385.  Of  the  total  population  present  in  1891, 
18,982,854  ^49  65  per  cent.)  were  males,  and  19,201,081  (50*35  percent) 
females. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  1891  and  1896  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
population  in  63  departments,  and  an  increase  in  24,  the  total  net  increase 
bemff  175,027. 

Notwithstanding  a  moderate  death-rate,  the  population  of  France  increases 
more  slowly  than  that  of  most  States  of  Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  low  rate 
of  births.  Between  the  years  1811  and  1 820  the  average  annual  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  was  5 '7  per  thousand  of  population  ;  between  1851  and  1860  it 
was  2*9  ;  and  between  1881  and  1885  it  was  l-'6.  The  average  number  of 
births  per  marriage  was  (1881-85)  about  3  j  in  1891  it  was  2-1. 

The  changes  or  area  and  population  since  1801  (date  of  the  first  census  taken) 
are  seen  from  the  foUovdng  taole.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  give 
[in  brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  |)opulation,  its  density,  and  its 
average  annual  increase  on  the  present  UrrUory  of  France,  and  are  thus  compar- 
able with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 


Dates 

Area :  sq.  miles 

Population 

Inhabitants 
per  sq.  mile 

Annual  Increase 
per  10,000  inhabits. 

1801 

204,765 

27,849,008 

134 



[26,980,756] 

[182] 

— 

1821 

— 

30,461,875 

149 

57 

[29,871,176] 

[148] 

[56] 

1841 

— 

84,280,178 

167 

62 

[83,400,864] 

[164] 

[58] 

1861 

209,625 

37,886,818 

178 

37 

[85,844,902] 

[176] 

[86] 

1866 

— 

88,067,064 

182 

40 

[86,495,489] 

[179] 

-sa 

1872 

204,092 

86,102,921 

177 

[-17]l 

1876 

— 

86,905,788 

181 

54 

1881 

— 

87,672,048 

184 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,908 

187 

29 

1891 

^ 

38,342,948 

187-8 

6-5 

1806 

■" 

38,517,975 

188-7 

4-5 

A  Deorease. 
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The  foreigners  (natives  of  Europe)  residing  in  France  in  1896  numbered 
1,027,491,  and  constituted  2*66  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  population.  The 
numbers  in  1891  were  : — 


Bedpans 

Italians 

Germans    . 

Swiss 

Spaniards  . 

English 

Liixembouigeois 


.     465,860 

Russians  . 

.     286,042 

Austro-Hungarian 

83,833 

Miscellaneous   . 

83,117 

77,736 

Total  (1891) 

39,687 

..      (1886) 

31,248 

„      (1861) 

14,367 
11,909 
36,922 

1,130,211 

1,126,531 

379,289 


Of  the  total  in  1891,  420,842  were  bom  in  France.     The  number  of  French 
citizens  abroad  in  1891  was  617,000. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891,  the  actual  population 
according  to  occupations  was  as  follows : — 


OceapationB 


Agriculture  . 
Industry 
Tranflport 
Commerce 
Public  Force 
Administration 
Professional  . 
Private  Fortime 

Total     . 
Unclassed 


Employees, 
Employers,  I     Clerks, 
Ac        \  Overseers, 
&c. 


8,670,016 
8,021,659 
62,601 
879,069 
668,186 
202,205 
420,133 
956,729 


7,671,898 


75,400 

207,222 

138,707 

878,318 

781 

7,620 

78,024 

13,021 


899,099 


Workmen  I         in  »^«*«"-'- 


Household 


Servants 


Total 


2,890,183  '  10,216,749 

3,319,217  4,814,986 

246,979  '  780,040 

480  344  I  1,983,441 


2,908 

80,848 

20,819 

106,061 


7,104,859 


141,611 
426,816 
449,600 
781,115 


19,644,257 


688,540  117,486,888 
169,477  9,682,560 
22,106  1,199,383 


289,424 
12,138 
82,626 
137,897 
812,824 


1,692,432 


Total  population  (exclusive  of  inflints,  certain  schools,  Arc.) 


8,961,496 

716,634 

699,611 

1,114,873 

2,169,750 


36,829,135  | 
1,804,250  1 


88,133,385  I 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
BtrthSf  DecUks,  and  Marriages. 


Year 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Marriages 


290,819 
287,294 
286,662 
282,918 
290,171 


Living 
Births 


865,847 
874,672 
865,388 
834,173 
865,586 


Illegitimate 
I     Children 


73,785 
76,662 
76,451 
73,278 
76,278 


Peaths 


876,888 
867,626 
815,620 
851,986 
771,886 


Surplus  of 

Births         StiU-hom 
over  Deatlis 


-20,041 
7,146 

89,768 
-17,818 

93,700 


41,926 
42,394 
42,046 
41,672 
42,064 


The  movement  of  the  population  is  very  unequal  over  France,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  births  in  from  82  to  60  depart- 
inentB  out  ol  87. 

The  birth-rate  for  all  France  in  1896  wa.s  21*4  per  1,000  inhabitants  ;  in 
1896,  227  per  1,000.     The  death-rate  in  1896  was  22*4  per  1,000  inhabitants  ; 
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in  1896,  20*2  per  1,000.  In  1895  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  that  of 
births ;  in  1896,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  births,  as  well  as 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths,  the  births  were  more  numerous  than 
the  deaths.  In  1872  and  1876  the  births  numbered  966,000  ;  but  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  diminution  has  been  almost  constant,  the  death-rate 
having  also  considerably  decreased. 

The  number  of  divorces  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  was  5,752  in  1891,  5,772 
in  1892,  and  6,184  in  1893 ;  6,419  in  1894,  6,748  in  1895,  7,051  in  1896,  the 
aggregate  number  of  65,392  divorces  having  been  registered  since  the  new 
law  was  voted  in  1884. 

Emigration, 

In  the  years  1857-91,  there  were  285,873  French  emigrants,  of  whom 
59,304  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1890  to  1893  the  numbers  of  French 
emigrants,  with  their  destinations,  were  as  follows : — 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 


United 

States. 

8,085 
2,950 
2,798 


Chile  and 
Peril. 


2,895 
666 
165 


Argentine     '       Other      I 
and  Uruguay.      Countries,   j 


14,001 
2,073 
2,106 


579 
528 
469 


The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  in  1890  was  72,512  ; 
1891,  67,815  ;  1892,  39,146  ;  1893,  34,215. 


III.  Principal  Towns. 
The  following,  according  to  the  census  of  1896,  are  the  towns  with 
munal  population  over  30,000  : — 


Pkria    . 

2,536,834    , 

Tourcoing    . 

73,353 

Lyon    . 
Marseille 

.    466,028 

Rennes- 

69,937 

.    442,239 

Dijon 
Orleans 

67,736 

Bordeaux 

.    256,906 

66,619 

Lille     . 

.    216.276 

Grenoble 

64,002 

Toulouse 

.    149,963 

Tours  . 

63,267 

St  Etienne 

.    136,030 

LeMans 

60,075 

Roubaix 

.     124,661 

Besan9on 

57,556 

Nantes 

.    123,902 

Calais  . 

66,940 

Le  Havre 

.    119,470 

Versailles 

54,874 

Rouen 

.     113,219 

St  Denis 

54,432 

Reims 

.    107,963 

Troyes 

.      52,998 

Nancy 

.      96,306 

Clermont-Fe 

rrand 

Toulon 

95,276 

50,870 

Nice     . 

,      93,760 

St  Quintin 

.      48,868 

Amiens 

.      88,781 

Beziers 

48,012 

Tiimoges 

.      77,708 

Levallois-Pei 

rret  47,316 

Angers 

.      77,164 

Boulogne 

.      46,807 

Nimes 

.      74,601 

Caen     . 

45,380 

Brest    . 

74,538 

Avignon 

.      45,107 

liontpollier 

.      73,931 

i    Bourges 

Tc 

43,587 
>tal 

are  the  towns  wit 

h  a  com- 

Lorient 

41,894 

Cherbourg 

40,783 

1    Dunquerque   . 

39,718 

Poitiers 

38,518 

Angoulfime 

38,068 

I    BouJogne-8ur- 

1        Seine 

37,418 

fiSbrt   : 

36,088 

34,329 

Roanne 

33,912 

Clichy 

33,896 

Pan      , 

33,012 

Neuilly 

32,780 

Cette    . 

32,729 

Le  Creusot     . 

32,034 

Moulu9on 

31,595 

Douai    . 

31,397 

'    Perigueux 
St.  Nazaire    . 

31,313 

30,813 

1    St  Ouen 

30,715 

7,323,340 

In   1891   the   total  population   of   the   same   towns  was   6,996,331.      For 
fiscal  and  electoral  purposes    the  population  of  each  commune  is  divided 
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into  agglomereUedf  scattered,  and  separated  {eomptde  A  part) ;  the  .first  two 
constitute  the  municipal  population,  and  the  third  consists  of  garrison, 
college,  prison,  and  hospital  population.  In  1891  the  total  agglomented 
population  was  23,191,218  (60*5  per  cent.);  scattered,  14,061,625  (36*6  per 
cent.);  separate,  1,091,349  (2*9  per  cent);  total,  38,343,192.  Different 
from  this  is  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  commune 
being  urban  where  the  affglomerated  population  is  over  2,000,  and  rural  where 
under  2,000.  In  1891  t^  total  urban  population  was  14,811,292  (37 '4  per 
cent);  the  rural,  24,031,900  (62*6  per  cent).  In  1896,  of  the  36,170  com- 
munes 28,005  had  each  a  population  under  1,000  ;  5,443  had  a  population 
from  1,000  to  2,000  ;  2,134  from  2,000  to  5,000 ;  337  from  5,000  to  10,000  J 
134  from  10,000  to  20,000  ;  and  117  over  20,000. 

Religion. 

There  has  been  no  religious  census  in  France  since  1872. 
All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  present  only  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  have  State  allowances. 
For  1897  and  1898  these  grants  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


- 

1897 

1806 

Administration,  &c 

Roman  Catholic  worship .... 

Protestant  worship 

Jewish  worship 

Franca 

254,000 

41,136,923 

1.495,100 

206,530 

Franca 

267,000 

41,106,923 

1,495.100 

206,530 

Total 

48,092,653     '•      43,065,553 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  67  bishops;  the  number  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  officials  paid  by  the  State,  November  1, 
1894,  was  42,347.  At  the  end  of  1892,  the  secular  clergy,  in- 
cluding teachers,  numbered  55,600,  and  there  were  8,358  pupils 
in  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  The  value  of  the  total  gifts  and 
legacies  made  to  the  Church  during  the  present  century  up  to 
1882  is  23,976,733  francs.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed 
by  a  General  Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Calvinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration, 
the  seat  of  which  is  at  Paris.  In  1894  there  were  638  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  62  Lutheran,  while  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  assistants  numbered  57.  In  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculty  there  were  96  students  in  1894. 

Instruction. 

Public  education  la  France  is  entirely  under  the  supervision 

of  the  Government.     The  highest  schools,  or  '  faculty  de  r£tat/ 

are  now  often  designated  by  the  name  of  universities.    There  are 

15  *  facult^s  des  lettres,'  one  in  each  academy  (except  Chamb^ry) 
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at  Paris,  Aix,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Lille, 
Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Eennes,  and 
Tonlouse.  At  all  of  these,  except  Aix,  are  also  *  facult^s  des 
sciences,'  besides  one  at  Marseilles  (instead  of  Aix,  belonging  to 
the  same  academy).  There  are  also  2  *  f acult^s '  of  Protestant 
theology,  13  'facult^s  de  droit,'  and  7  'facult^s  de  mMecine 
et  pharmacie,'  19  superior  or  preparatory  schools  of  pharmacy, 
and  8  schools  of  law,  science,  or  letters.  In  January  1897,  there 
were  8,147  students  of  law ;  7,282  students  of  medicine ;  4,356 
students  of  pharmacy,,  etc. ;  total,  26,819.  To  the  support  of 
the  'facult^s'  the  sum  of  12,119,178  francs  was  set  down  in 
the  budget  of  1898.  The  Eoman  Catholic  theological  '  facultes  ' 
were  suppressed  in  1885.  Catholic  *  faculty '  or  '  6coles  libres  ' 
exist  on  certain  conditions  as  private  establishments.  The 
'College  de  France,'  *  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle,'  *£cole 
pratique  des  hautes  etudes,'  '  !^ole  des  chartes,'  etc.,  are  public 
establishments  for  highest  education.  The  '  £cole  libre  des 
Sciences  politiques '  is  a  private  establishment. 

There  are  many  other  public  establishments  for  special  training.  For 
military  and  naval  education  :  ficole  Sup^rieure  de  Guen-e,  ficole  Polytech- 
nique,  ficole  Speciale  Militaire  de  St.  Cyr,  ficole  Sup^rieure  de  la  Marine, 
Ifccole  Navale  de  Brest,  &c  ;  for  civil  services  and  industry  ;  Ecole  des  Mines, 
icole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  £cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  Jfecole 
Superieure  des  Hautes  Etudes  commerciales.  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M(^tiers. 

For  secondary  Instruction  there  were  in  France  on  November  5,  1896,  113 
(with  Algeria,  Martinique  and  Reunion)  State  lyc6es  with  52,988  pupils,  232 
communal  colleges  with  32,740  pupils,  and  62  lyc6es  and  colleges  for  girls  with 
10,843  pupils  ;  total,  409  secondaiy  schools  with  96,130  pupils.  Of  the  lycdes 
(boys'  and  girls')  the  receipts  in  1896,  from  the  State,  from  departments  and 
towns,  and  from  fees,  amounted  to  37, 274, 008  francs.  To  the  communal  colleges 
the  State  contributed  2, 449, 355  francs  in  1 895.  There  are  also  small  seminaries 
belonging  to  the  clergy. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  technical,  industrial,  and  other  special 
schools  for  the  highest  or  secondary  education,  either  public  or  private, 
under  the  supervision  of  several  Ministers  (education,  war,  marine,  colonies, 
public  workB,  commerce  and  industry). 

Jdementary  schools  existed  before  the  Revolution  in  the  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  rural  parishes  of  France,  but  little  was  done  for  the  advancement 
of  education  till  near  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  1833  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  every  commune  to  maintain  at  least  one  primary  school, 
every  town  one  higher  primary  school,  and  every  department  one  primary 
nonnal  schooL  Alaw  of  1850  obliged  every  commune  with  a  population  of 
800  (extended  in  1867  to  communes  with  a  population  of  500)  to  have  a 
school  for  girls.  Since  1878  elementary  education  has  advanced  rapidly  ; 
many  schoote  have  been  built,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  has  in- 
creased (until  1889),  and  the  standard  of  education  has  been  raised.  In  1881 
primaiy  instruction  was  made  free,  and  in  1882,  obli^tory  for  children  from 
6  to  18  years  of  age.  In  1886  the  system  of  education  was  reorganised,  and 
it  was  ordained  that  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the  charge  of  laymen. 
In  1892  there  were  only  50  communes  which  had  no  primary  school,  public  or 
private.      In  1891  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6—18)  was 
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found  to  be  4,664,000.  In  1891-92,  4,522,000  children  of  school  age  were 
enrolled  in  primary  and  infant  schools  in  Fmnce,  besides  74,800  in  Algeria  ; 
64,400  were  enrolled  in  secondary  establishments,  and  about  5,000  tanght  at 
home.  Thus  the  number  of  untaught  children  in  France  seems  to  be  about 
72,000. 

In  1892  7  5  per  cent.,  and  in  1896  5*8  per  cent,  of  the  young  men 
examined  on  the  conscription  list  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  elementary  schools  and  pupils  in 
France  and  Algeria  for  the  school  year  1895-96 : — 

Pupils 


Elementary : — 
Infant  schools 
Primary  schools 

Total 


Public 
Schools 

Private 
Schools 

Total 

5,646 
88,465 

2,589 
67,556 

8,057 
15,909 

18,966 

70,145 

89,111 

720,120  j 
6,588,511  I 

6,263,631 


The  total  number  of  primary  pupils  includes  about  56,533  receiving  higher 
primary  instruction. 

There  was  (in  1896)  (without  Algeria)  one  elementary  school  for  eveiy  439 
inhabitants,  and  1  pupil  in  every  six  of  the  population.  The  number  of  primary 
public  schools  directed  by  clericals  (France  with  Algeria)  was  in  1896 :  5  for 
boys,  5,146  for  girls,  and  498  mixed.  In  private  education  the  number  of  lay 
schools  was  611  for  boys,  1,863  for  g^ls,  467  mixed;  and  of  clerical  schools 
2,779  for  boys,  9,883  for  girls,  307  mixed  ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
clerical  schools,  1,203,628.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  lay  elementery 
(infants'  and  primary)  schools  (public  and  private)  was  100,904;  in  clerical 
schools,  92,065.  There  were  in  1892  87  noi*mal  schools  for  males,  and  86  for 
females. 

The  public  funds,  communal,  departmental,  and  State,  devoted  to  primnry 
instruction  in  France  amounted  in  1855  to  over  twenty-five  and  a  half  million 
francs  for  obligatory  expenses,  in  1887  to  nearly  ninety-four  million,  in- 
cluding voluntary  expenses,  and  in  1892  (including  Algeria),  to  a  hundred  and 
eiriity-six  and  a  third  million  francs  for  all  expenses  obligatory  and 
voluntary.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  on  public  instruction  in  1895 
amounted  to  190,554,000  francs  ;  in  1898  (estimates),  198,114,719  francs. 

Justice  and  Crime. 
The  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  France  are  those  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  who  try  civil  cases  and  act  also  as  judges  of 
Police  Courts,  where  all  petty  offences  are  disposed  of.  In  criminal 
cases  the  Police  Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon  all  graver 
cases  of  misdemeanour  {dMUs),  including  cases  involving  imprison- 
ment up  to  5  years.  They  have  no  jury,  and  consist  of  3  judges 
belonging  to  the  civil  tribunals.  In  all  general  cases,  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  is  made  in  secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate 
{juge  d' instruction),  who,  acting  under  the  public  ministry  {Pro- 
cwrewr),  may  dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.  The  Court  of 
Assizes  is  assisted  by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority 
on  the  fact  with  respect  to  crimes  involving  a  severe  penalty. 
The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of  Appeal,  composed  each  of 
one  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  criminal  cases  which  have 
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been  tried  without  a  jary,  and  by  one  Court  of  Cassation  which 
sits  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  a  First  President,  3  Presidents 
of  Sections,  and  45  Councillors,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

For  civil  cases  there  is,  under  the  Justice  of  Peace,  in  each 
arrondieaenientf  a  civil  tribunal  of  first  instance,  then  the  Appeal 
Courts  and  Courts  of  Cassation.  For  commercial  cases  there  are 
Tribunals  of  Commerce  and  Councils  of  experts  (prud'honmies). 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
They  can  be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation constituted  as  the  Canseil  Superieur  of  the  magistracy. 

The  agencies  for  the  profiecution  of  misdemeanours  &nd  crimes  in  1892 
appeared  as  foUows: — Gendarmes,  20,762;  commissaires  de  policoi  1|048 ; 
agents  de  police,  14,598 ;  gardes diampetres,  31,523  ;  private  sworn  'gardes,' 
41,469 ;  forest  gardes,  7|S60  ;  fishery  police,  4,671  ;  customs  officials,  21,243. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted  before  the 
various  courts  in  five  years :— 


Year  Assue  Courts       i  Correctional  Tribunals 


1889  {  2,989  210,119 

1890  I  2,918  211,731 

1891  I  2,933  !  216,908 

1892  I  2,945  >  230,060 
1894  2,795  i  225,466 


Police  Courts 


420,249 
447,273 
447,203 
436,601 
448,474 


The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (3,094 
ckamhres  de  sHreU  and  85  dfp^its  de  aUreU).  Next  come  380  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  maismia  dtarrtt^  de  justice  and  de  correction^  where  both 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from,  or  going  to 
be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  11  for  boys  and  8  for 
girls,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  12  for  boys  and  7  for  girls  rented  to  private 
persons  and  institutions.  The  Central  Pnsons  (maisons  deforce  ei  de  correc' 
Hon),  where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment 
are  kept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  work  of 
prisoners,  are  14  for  'men  and  3  for  women.  To  the  same  category  belong  2 
agricultural  penitentiaries  for  men  in  Corsica. 

All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  '  redusion ' 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  riddiviiites) ;  the  dip6t  de 
/(n'^ata  of  St.  Martin-de-B4  is  a  depdt  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 
The  prison  population  in  France  and  Algeria  on  December  31, 1894,  consisted 
of  9,839  men  and  1,294  women  condemned  to  lengthened  imprisonment, 
19,389  men  and  3,452  women  condemned  to  short  imprisonment ;  (in  1893), 
5,369  boys  and  1,101  girls  in  reformatories,  47  prisoners  in  houses  of  arrest, 
and  220  in  the  dep6t  for  hard  labour  prisoners ;  total  42,742  prisoners.  There 
are  about  13,000  m  New  Caledonia  and  Guiana. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  The  poor  are 
assisted  partly  through  public  'bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  and  partly  by 
private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  care  of  the 
communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of  which  contribute,  and 
ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The  funds  of  the  '  bureaux 
de  bienfaisance '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments,  partly  from  communal 
oontpibutions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private  charity.     In  1892  there 
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were  16,227  of  such  bureaux,  with  a  total  revenue  of  41,359,824  francs,  the 
expenditure  amounting  to  38,248,990  francs.  The  number  of  poor  relieved 
was  1,723,964.  Public  assistance  is  also  rendered  to  poor  or  desdtnte 
children.  At  the  end  of  1892  there  were  2,416  sick  children  in  hospital, 
77,559  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  45,222  who  were  being  assisted  at  their 
homes,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  amounting  to  21,591,444  francs. 
There  are  1,764  public  establishments  for  the  sick  and  for  aged  persons  and 
imbeciles,  receiving  annually  over  657,000  sick  and  infirm  persons. 


Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  France  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  and  from  State  faotoricB  and  monopolies.  About  16  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue  is  from  direct  taxes,  of  which  the  more  important, 
according  to  the  budget  of  1898,  are  the  real  property  tax  {anUrihuium 
foncUre)  levied  on  lands  snd  on  buildings ;  trade  licences,  and  a  variety  of 
taxes,  including  taxes  on  property  in  mortmain,  royalties  from  mines,  taxes  on 
carriages  and  horses,  verification  of  weights  and  measures,  the  military  tax, 
and  the  tax  on  velocipedes.  About  59  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  from 
indirect  taxes,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  on  registration  (of 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  property,  obligations,  fcc),  stamps,  customs  ;  the 
State  monopolies  and  domains  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  For 
departmental  and  communal  purposes  'additional  centimes'  are  levied  in 
association  with  both  branches  of  the  land  tax  and  with  the  personal  and 
property  tax,  doors  and  windows  tax,  trade  licences,  and  taxes  on  carriagea^ 
horses,  velocipedes.  The  total  amount  of  the  '  additional  centimes '  for  1898 
was  384,687,686  francs,  181,588,800  francs  being  for  departmental  and  the 
remainder  for  communal  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimateB  of  the 
revenue  for  1898  and  the  estimates  adopted  for  1897: — 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Direct  taxes  (contributions  diiectes)  : 

Personal  and  Property  tax 
Doors  and  windows 
Trade  licences 
Tax  *  d'avertissement ' 

Total,  direct  taxes . 

Taxes  assimilated  to  direct  taxes : — 
Property  in  mortmain 

Mines 

Verification  of  weights  and  measures 
Carriages,  horses,  mules 
Velocipedes  .... 

Military  tax         ...         . 
Other  taxes         .... 

Total,  assimilated  to  direct  taxes 


,              1808 

1897 

Franca 

Fiancs 

82,005,308 

80,971,663 

118,632,730 

118,635,214 

93,273,138 

91,689,744 

]        59,717,140 

58,819,312 

1      127,442,990 

125,588,892 

'          1,060,830 

1,057,100 

1      482.132,186 

476,761,825 

1 

■          7,006,650 

6,956,640 

1          2,275,070 

2,275,070 

1          5,154,500 

5,049,000 

12,800,000 

12,636,250 

3,326,000 

2,568,705 

5,947,535 

5,211,885 

3,822,822 
897882,577 


3,234,000 
~37,98ir»cr 
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Souroes  of  rerenne. 


1898 


Indirect  taxes : — 

Eegistration        .... 

Stamps 

Stock  Exchange  operations 

Income  from  transferable  securities 

Import  dnties 
'  Statistical  dnes  . 

Kavigation  dues . 

Oostoms  duty  on  salt . 

Yariona  dnes  and  fines 

Taxes  on  wines,  cider,  &c. 

On  beer 

On  spirits   ... 

Railway  taxes     . 

Licences  for  beverages,  &c. 

Various  excise  duties,  &c. 

Sugar. 


Total,  indirect  taxes 

Govenuneat  monopolies  and  factories : 
Tobacoo      .... 
Matches,  gunpowder   . 
Posts,  telegraphs,  telephones 
Various       .... 

Total  monopolies,  &c. 
State  domains  and  forests    . 

Total,  ordinary  revenue 
Various  Eevenues 
Exceptional 
Receipts  <2Vc2r«  . 

Total  general  revenue,  France 
Total  general  revenue,  Algeria 

Grand  total       .        .        . 


Francs  I 

506,221,100 

170,295,200  i 

6,053,000  I 

67,661,000  ! 

382,884,000  i 

6,779,000  ' 

7,667,000  ' 

24,968,000  t 

5,925,100  I 

170,484,000  I 

23,723,500 

268,733,000  I 

54,083,500  , 

18,693,000 

74,435,500  I 

192,463,500  i 


1897 

Francs 

529,182,700 

176,403,070 

8,684,500 

65.751,800 

366,317,000 

6,610,000 

7,258,000 

23,260,000 

6,195,880 

173,715,000 

23,546,000 

262,145,000 

51,890,000 

13,704,000 

73,737,000 

194,310,000 


1,975,069,400 


892,885,900 
43,040,600 

230,196,200 
13,744,850 


679,867,550 
56,090,886 


1,982,709,950 


381,075,000 
39,521,000 

224,992,950 
12,910,574 


658,499,524   , 
50,620,760  ! 


3, 232, 992, 549  3, 206, 523, 599 

55,495.059  57,320,535 

6,800,000  ;             265,000 

66,591,828  67,793,817 


3,361,878,936 
52,087,152 


3,331,902,951 
53,802,194 


3,413,916,088     8,385,705,145 


The  following  table  shows  the  budget  estimates  of  the  expenditure   for 
1898,  and  those  for  1897  :— 


Branches  of  ezpenditore. 


189S 


I 


Public  debt    .        .     -  . 
President,  Chamber,  and  Senate 
Ministries : 

Finance 

Justice 

Foreign  Affairs 

Intenor 

War,  Ordinary 


Francs 
1,247,832,789 
13,313,787 

19,397,710 
85,089,583 
16,239,800 
74,171,495 
603,684,297 


1897 

Francs 
1,250,331,061 
18,183,720 

19,416,710 
34,962,533 
14,989,800 
74,881,262 
598,253,897 
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Branches  of  expenditure. 

1898. 

189T. 

Ministries  (continued) : 

Marine 

Instruction  and  Fine  Arts   . 

Worship 

Commerce,  Industry,  Posts,  Telegraphs 

Colonies 

Agriculture          ..... 

PubUc  Works 

Regie,  collection  of  taxes,  kc. 
Repayments,  &c 

Francs. 
284,796,600 
218,602,604 

43,066,663 
206,284,888^ 

88,030,868 

28,767,268 
196,167,494 
208,667,881 

40,724,162 

Francs. 
268,167,278 
211,676,682 

48,092,668 
196,106,691^ 

83,874,840 

28,822,173 
214,632,260 
206,702,899 

41,069,162 

Total,  France 

Total,  Algeria 

3,842,632,679 
71,147,857 

8,814,868,756 
71,008,728 

Grand  total 

3,413,780,586 

8,385,867,484 

1  Including  170,252,211  ftancs,  the  estimated  cost  of  working  the  posts  and  telegraphs 
in  1898 ;  and  167,315,004  francs,  the  estimated  cost  in  1897. 

The  following  figures,  published  by  the  Direction  G^n^rale 
de  la  Comptabilit^  Publique  in  April,  1897,  do  not  include  the 
'  budget  sur  ressources  sp^iales,'  and  represent  the  actual  verified 
revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  : — 


Bevenae 

Tears 

Total 
Bxpendltnre 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary                 Total 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1       1884 

3,032,014,444 

416,781,288 

3,448,796,732 

3,588,714,027 

1       1886 

3,056,636,831 

268,626,782 

3,320,262,618 

3,466,928,068 

1886 

2,940,291,981 

229,183,607 

3,169,426,488 

3,298,561,815 

1887 

2,968,477.833 

275,405,732 

3,243,883,666 

3,260,964,689 

1888 

3,107,634,722 

160,266,078 

3,267,790,800 

3,220,694,184 

1889 

3,108,072,641 

163,263,181 

3,271,326,672 

3,247,131,879 

1890 

3,229,372,263 

146,389,175 

8.375,761,428 

8,287,908,978 

1891 

3,364,014,678 

— 

3,864,014,678 

3,268,171,024 

1892 

3,370,415,415 

— 

3,370,416,416 

3,880,866,174 

1893     ,   3,866,409,499 

— 

8,866,409,499 

3,450,920,695 

1894     ;   3,458,320,676 

— 

a,  468,820,676 

3,479,975,191 

1895 

3,418,117,018 

1 

3,416,117,018 

3,434,020,477 

Total. 

38,417,676,790 

1,654,845,693 

40,070,522,483 

40,319,241,086 

Borrowed  from  preceding 

budgets   . 

63,294,667 

— - 

Nett« 

3tal8 

40,009,227,816 

40,819,241,036 

The  accounts  of   revenue  and  expenditure  are  examined  by 
an  administrative  tribunal  (Cour  des  Comptes). 

Since  1869  the  budget  has  more  than  doubled.    To  the  budget 
of    1898   is    annexed   a  atn.temont.    shnwincr  of  Mia  dAfi<*its     the 
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ordinary  budgets  from  the  period  anterior  to  1814  down  to  the 
end  of  1896,  as  follows : — 


Ftoriod 


GoTwmment 


Deficit 


Before  1814 
1815  to  1820 
1830,,  1847 
1848,,  1851 
1852,,  1869 


1870,,  1897 


Napoleon  I.  and  preyionsly 
Lonis  XYIII.  and  Charles  X. 
Lonia  Philippe  . 
The  Second  kepnblic 
Napoleon  III.  . 

Total    . 
The  Third  Republic,  surplus 

Total  deficits 


Pmncs 

99,678,480 

269,801,915 

519,067,077 

29,899,140 

93,921,998 


1,011,868,611 
41,284,618 


970,583,998 


These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  deficits  arising  from 
the  difference  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  total  expenditure,  nor 
even  those  arising  from  the  differences  between  the  total  revenue  and  total 
expenditure.  Moreover,  almost  uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  make  it  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  the  budgets  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
shown  a  small  surplus,  while  the  'compte  d^finitif,'  published  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  has  exhibited  a  large  deficit 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
national  debt  and  its  yearly  charge  : — 


Date 

Period 

Nominal  Capital 

Interest 

Millions  of 

Millions  of 

' 

Francs 

Francs 

Sept  28,  1800 

First  Republic 

714 

36 

Jan.  1,  1815 

Napoleon  I 

1,272 

64 

Aug.  1,  1830 

Louis  XYIII,  and  Charles  X. 

4,426 

199 

Feb.  24,  1848 

Louis  Philippe 
Second  Republic   . 
Napoleon  in. 
Third  Republic     . 

5,913 

244 

Jan.  1,  1862 

5,516 

239 

Jan.  1,  1871 

12,454 

386 

Jan.  1,  1889 

21,251 

739 

On  January  1 

,  1896,  the  debt  of  France  stood 

as  follows : — 

Francs 

Consolidated  debt 22,005,373,951 

Morgan  loan 227,450,582 

Redeemable  debt 3,936,491,000 

Annuity,  &c.,  debt 8,371,429,015 

Floating  debt 1,143,607,551 

Guarantee  debt 310,004,695 


Total 81,094,356,744 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  annuities  to  be  paid  under  the 
various  heads  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of  1898  : — 

Francs 

ConsoUdated  debt 693,680,314 

Redeemable  debt :  interest  and  amortisation  321,896,231 

Floating  debt 232,256,244 


Total 


1,247,832,289 
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The  total  debt  would  thus  amount  to  about  Z2l.  6<.,  and  the  interest  and 
annuities  to  about  1/.  68.  per  head  of  the  population. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

For  1895  the  revenue  of  the  de^tartments  of  France  amounted  to 
273,527,833  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  272,328,807  francs.  The  depart- 
mental debt  stood  at  418,992,744  franca.  For  1896  the  estimated  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  communes  amounted  to  740,146,826  francs,  and  expenditure 
to  705,590,038  francs,  while  the  debt  on  March  81,  1895,  amounted  to 
3,515,153,501  francs.  For  the  year  1897  the  eitimated  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  City  of  Paris  amounted  to  302,271,967  francs,  and  the  extraordinary 
receipts  to  42,119,660  francs  ;  total  receifits,  344,391,627.  The  exfienditure, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  wa»  estimated  at  the  same  amount.  The  debt  of 
Paris  in  1896  amounted  to  1,769,000,000  francs. 

The  total  national  and  local  revenues  derived  from  taxation  in  France 
were  stated  in  the  budget  of  1892  to  be  as  follows : — 


- 

TotaL 

Per  Head  of  Fop. 

Fiscal  Revenues  of  the  State 

M               „              Departments 
,1               ,,              Communes. 

MUUcniofFnocs. 
2,780 
164 
531 

Franos. 
7260 
4-30          , 
13-85 

Total                   .  ]             8,476 

90-65 

The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  greatly  to  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  best  estimates,  by  M.  de  Foville,  put  down  the  aggregate  private  fortunes 
at :  land,  3,000,000,0002.  ;  buildings,  2, 000, 000, 0002.  ;  specie,  200,000,000Z.  ; 
convertible  securities,  2,800,000,0002.  ;  agricultural  implements  and  live 
stock,  400,000,0002.  ;  other  personal  property,  680,000,0002.  ;  total  private 
wealth,  8,080,000,000.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  vearly 
income  of  the  nation  reaches  about  1,000,000,0002.,  of  which  three-fifths  is 
the  product  of  personal  labour. 

Defence. 
I.  Land  Dsfencbs. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1»760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  extends  over 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  whole  of  France  (exclusive  of  Algeria)  is  divided  into  18 
military  regions,  each  under  a  general  of  division,  and  subdivided 
into  districts,  of  the  same  area  as  the  departments,  under  a  general 
of  brigade  ;  Paris  and  Lyon  have  each  a  separate  military  govern- 
ment. The  fortified  places  .ire  specially  admini.<?t«red  by  a  *  service 
des  fortifications.'  Paris,  which  is  considered  as  the  centre  of 
defence,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  97  bastions,  17  old 
forts,  and  38  new  advance  forts  or  batteries,  the  whole  forming 
two  entrenched  camps  at  St.  Denis  and  YersaOles^ 
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The  following  are  the  strong  phices  on  the  various  frontiers  : — 
On  the  German  frontier  :  first  class  f ortresses,  Belf ort,  Verdun, 
Brian9on ;  second  class,  Langres ;  third  class,  Tool,  Aoxonne ; 
and  9  fourth-class  places.  Belgian  frontier:  first  class,  liUe, 
Dunkirk,  Arras,  Douai;  second  class,  Oamhrai,  Valenciennes, 
Givet,  St.  Omer,  Mezi^res,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons ;  third  class, 
Gravelines,  Cond^,  Landr6cies,  Bocroi,  Montm^dy,  P^ronne ;  and 
6  fourth-class  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble, 
Besan9on;  and  11  detached  forts.  Mediterranean  coast,  first 
class,  Toulon  (naval  harbour);  second  class,  Antibes;  and  21 
fourth-class  forts.  Spanish  frontier:  first  class,  Perpignan, 
Bayonne ;  third  class,  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port ;  and  10  fourth- 
class  forts.  Atlantic  coast :  first  class,  Bochef ort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
second  class,  Oleron,  La  Bochelle,  Belie  Isle ;  third  class,  He  de 
Re,  Fort  Louis  ;  and  17  fourth-class  forts.  The  Channel  coast : 
first  class,  Cherbourg;  second  class,  St.  Malo,  le  Havre;  and  16 
fourth-class  forts. 

II.  Armt. 

The  military  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of  laws 
voted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by  further 
organisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  1889,  1890, 
and  1892.  These  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
tion and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
be  called  up,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
enter  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  1889  and  1892,  the  yearly  contingent  must 
serve  3  years  in  the  Active  Army,  10  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Active 
Army,  6  in  the  Territoria]  Army,  and  6  in  the  Territorial  Reserve. 
The  Active  Army  is  composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  otherwise 
exempted,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves 
of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  Active  Army.  Neither  the 
Active  Army  nor  its  Reserves  are  in  any  way  localised,  but  drawn 
from  and  distributed  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Territorial  Army  and  its  Reserves  are  confined  to  fixed  regions, 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  administrative  enactments. 

Students  and  pupils  of  certain  higher  schools,  and  seminarists, 
are  required  to  serve  only  one  year,  on  condition  of  completing 
their  studies  and  obtaining  a  certain  rank  before  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.  All  soldiers  in  the  Active  Army  who  have 
learnt  their  duties,  and  who  can  read  and  write,  may  be  sent  on 
furlough,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  present  organisation  of  the  active  French  army  is  as 

follows  : C"r^r^n]o 
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IHFANTET. 

145  divisional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  each 
resiment  of  62  officers  and  1,591  men. 
18  regional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  4  battalions,  each  regiment  of  51 

officers  and  1,560  men,  located  in  the  varioos  fortresses  of  France. 
30  battalions  of  chasseurs-k-pied,  each  of  4  or  6  companies,  each  company 

having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
4  regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  2  depdt 
companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  regiment  of  73  officers 
and  2,551  men. 

4  regiments  of  tirailleurs  algeriens,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies, 

with  1   d^pdt  company,  each  regiment  of  103  officers  and  2,632 
men. 

2  r^ments  Strangers,   of  5  battalions  of    4    companies,   with  2  d^pdt 

companies. 

5  battalions  of  African  Light  Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

13  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  81  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14  of  hussars, 
6  of  Chasseurs  d'Afriaue,  each  regiment  having  5  squadrons,  with  87 
officers,  792  men,  ana  722  horses. 

3  regiments  of  Spahis,  one  having  8,  and  two  5  squadrons  ;  1  regiment  of 

Tunisian  Spahis. 
8  companies  of  '  cavaliers  de  remonte,'  299  men  each. 

Aktilleey. 

40  regiments  of  field  artillery,  comprising  428  mounted  batteries,  52  horse 
batteries,  16  mountain  batteries,  and  4  mounted  and  8  mountain 
batteries  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

16  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  each  of  6  batteries. 

4  batteries  of  foot  artilleiy  for  service  in  Africa. 

Enginkers. 

6  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  which  5  contain  each  3  battalions  and 

1  company  of  sapper-conductors,  and  the  other  4  battalions  and 
1  company  of  sapper-conductors. 
1  regiment  of  railway  sappers. 

Train. 

20  squadrons  of  train,  12  of  4,  8  of  8  companies,  12  companies  being  in 
Algeria. 

According  to  the  budget  for  1898,  the  peace  strength  of  the  army  in 
France  (including  vacancies,  furloughs,  &c.)  is  composed  of  546,044  men 
(of  whom  26,402  are  officers) ;  in  Algeria,  55,911  men  (2,197  officers) ;  in 
Tunis,  13,458  men  (552  officers)  ;  total,  615,413  men  (29,151  officers).  The 
total  number  of  horses  is  put  at  142,038.  The  various  subdivisions  of  the 
army  and  their  relative  strength  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  the 
number  of  men  including  that  of  the  officers,  the  number  of  officers  being 
given  separately  in  brackets : —  r^  T 
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General  BUff.       . 

4,125 
(8,418) 

3,588 

378 
(287) 

m 

91 
(68) 

73 

4,694 
(3,778) 

3,882 

Mmtuy  Schools    . 

3,222 
(878) 

'      2,869 

(-) 

— 

1-) 

— 

3,222 
(373) 

2,369 

UnelMsed    amidst 

the  troops  . 

1,959 
(1,709) 

171 

757 
(589) 

312 

108 
(105) 

74 

2,824 
(2,358) 

557 

Armt  Corpi : 

Inflmtry 

1882,890 
(12,005) 

6,819 

36,865 
(872) 

874 

8,842 
(256) 

237 

378,097 
(13,133) 

7,430 

Administrative  . 

11,846 
(-) 

- 

3,587 
(-) 

— 

519 
(-) 

15,902 
(— ) 

Cavalry      .        . 

66,611 
(3,489) 
80.482 

59,085 

7,648 
(866) 

7,751 

1,853 
(86) 

1,697 

76.107 
(8,941) 

68,538 

Artillery     . 

35,457 

2,584 

1,418 

854 

473 

83.920 

37,348 

(3,h80) 

(50) 

(17) 

(3,947) 

Engineers  . 

12,155 
(460) 

981 

867 

800 

840 

140 

13,362 

1,421 

(18) 

<*>, 

(477) 

Train . 

1 

8,668 
(861) 

5,424 

2,168 
(39) 

1,901 

696 
(12)' 

658 

11,522 
(412) 

7,988 

Total  Army  Corpe 

512,152 

107,766 

53,654 

11,744 

18,104  1 

3,205  '  578,910 

122,715 

(20,195) 

(1.340) 

(375) 

j  (21,910) 

Total  Active  Army 

521,458 

113,844 

54,789 

12,827 

18,303 

3,352    rt80,550 

129,528 

(26,696) 

(2,166) 

(684), 

1  (28,409) 

Gendarmerie . 

21,586 

10,807 

1,122 

872 

155 

m      22,813 

11,909 

(624) 

(81) 

(4)' 

1        (659) 

Garde  R6publicaine 

8,050 

740 

- 

—           3,050 

740 

Grand  Total     . 

(83) 

^--> 

(-)     1 

83 

546,044 

125,891 

55,911  1 
(2,197)1 

1 

18,199  1 

18,458  ' 

3,448     r>15.413 

142,038 

(26,402) 

(652)i 

(2il,151) 

Deducting  vacancies,  sick  and  absent,  the  total  effective  for  1898  is 
541,026  for  the  Active  Army,  and  25,790  for  the  Gendarmerie  and  Garde 
Repnblicaine. 

The  number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  is  estimated  as  follows : — 
active  army  and  its  reserve,  2,350,000  ;  territorial  army,  900,000  ;  territorial 
reserve,  1,100,000  ;  total,  4,350,000  men,  of  whom  about  2,500,000  would  be 
available. 

Navy. 
The  French  navy  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Chief  of  th e  Staff.  The  Staff  is  divided  into  three  sections— 
the  first  charged  with  intelligence  concerning  foreiffn  navies,  and  the  special 
coast  defences  of  foreign  powers ;  the  second  cniefly  with  French  coast 
defences,  and  colonial  affairs  (under  the  Admiralty) ;  and  the  third  with 
the  French  navy  afloat,  training,  mobilization,  and  operations  of  the  fleet. 
The  Cabinet  includes  a  special  staff,  and  an  administrative  bureau.  The 
central  administration  also  embraces  the  department  of  control,  and  director- 
ate of  perauHTielf  mcUSrUl.  and  artillery,  the  inspectorate  of  works,  the  finance 
department,  the  services  of  submarine  defences,  hydrography,  and  other  special 
sections.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  Superior  Council  of  the  navy,  and  the 
committee  of  inspectors-general,  with  a  series  of  particular  inspectorates,  the 
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council  of  works,  and  a  number  of  special  and  permanent  tecbnical  and  pro- 
fessional committees.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  French  coasts  are 
divided  into  fire  maritime  arrondissements,  having  their  headquarters  at  the 
naval  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  at  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  important  shipbuilding  establishments.  At  the 
head  of  each  arrondissement  is  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title  of  Maritime 
Prefect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  port  administration  and  the  coast  defences, 
mobile  and  fixed.  The  chief  torpedo-stations  are  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Brest, 
Lorient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Algiers  and  Bona,  which 
are  not  attached  to  the  arrondissements.  The  naval  forces  afloat  are  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  the  northern  squadron  in  the  Channel,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  there  are  ships  on  local  stations. 

Since  1872,  when  the  votes  were  121,484,000  francs,  there  has  been,  with 
fluctuations,  a  progressive  increase  in  the  naval  expenditure  of  France.  In 
round  millions  of  francs  the  following  have  been  the  naval  votes  since  1880  : — 
1880,  186 ;  1881,  193  ;  1882,  202  ;  1883,  232  ;  1884,  254  ;  1886,  266  ;  1886, 
238 ;  1887,  211  ;  1888.  194  ;  1889,  199 ;  1890,  201  ;  1891,  222  ;  1892,  219  ; 
1893,  266  ;  1894,  267  ;  1896,  278  ;  1896,  268  ;  1897,  266  ;  1898,  286.  The 
following  was  the  establishment  for  1897  :— 1,852  officers  (including  16  vice- 
admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  126  captains,  216  commanders,  877  first-dass  and 
877  second-class  lieutenants,  420  sub-lieutenants,  and  170  midshipmen). 
The  warrant  officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen  number  89,846,  and  there 
will  be  an  addition  of  about  1,000  in  1898. 

It  is  intended  to  increase  the  fleet  by  a  programme  covering  a  period  of 
years,  though  not  fixed,  by  legislative  enactment.  The  total  sum  proposed 
to  be  outlayed  during  eight  years,  beginning  in  1898,  is  721,816,572  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  will  be  progressive  up  to  the  year  1901.  In  all,  the  pro- 
gramme at  present  in  hand  and  thus  contemplated  includes  86  vessels  of 
various  classes,  of  which  eight  are  battleships,  ten  armoured  cruisers,  ten 
cruisers  of  other  classes,  ten  destroyers,  and  forty -two  various  torpedo  boats. 
But  the  programme  is  under  discussion,  and  will  almost  certainly  be  modified. 
The  new  battleship  proposed  to  be  built  at  Brest  will  probably  displace  about 
12,000  tons,  and  be  of  the  Charlemagne  type,  which  is  described  below. 
There  will  be  four  new  armoured  cruisers,  the  MorUcalm  and  three  sisters  of 
anew  tvpo  displacing  9,617  tons,  and  three  smaller  vessels  of  7,700  tous. 
In  all  these  cruisers  there  is  to  be  a  provision  for  three  screws,  but  the  speed 
of  21  knots  will  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Jeanne  cCArc,  which  is  intended 
for  a  speed  of  28  knots.  Space  is  wanting  to  describe  the  other  details  of 
the  progiiunme.     Vessels  merely  proposed  are  not  included  in  the  lists. 

The  French  navy  stands  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  It 
therefore  becomes  of  much  importance  to  compare  the  two.  AVith  the  British 
navy  will  be  found  a  tabular  statement  of  its  strength.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  strength  of  the  French  navy,  including  ships  building,  but 
excluding  transports  and  non-service  ve&sels,  is  analogous. ^__ 
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The  French  uKvy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  By  the  channel  of  the  *  Inscription  Maritime,'  which  was 
introduced  by  Colbert,  and  on  the  lists  of  which  are  the  names  of  all  male 
individuals  of  the  *  maritime  population ' — ^that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted 
to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of  age — France  ia  provided 
with  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  of  whom  about  25,500  are  serving  with  the 
fleet.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  for  the  '  Inscrits '  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and 
leave  of  absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Army 
may  select  instead  the  navid  service,  if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if 
not  enrolled  in  the  '  Inscription  Maritime.' 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  French  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  like  the  similar  tables  for  the  British 
navy.  The  ships  named  in  italics  in  the  first  list  are  coast-defence  vessels. 
The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  indicate  the  classes  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  in  the  fore«)ing  statement  of  strength.  Abbre- 
viations :  b.f  broadside  ;«.&.,  central  cattery  ;  t,  turret ;  batf  barbette  ;  Q.F., 
quick-firing. 
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o  • 

o  « 

«S3 

It 

Knots 

bar. 

8ufflren(8)    .       . 

1870 

7,800 

8 

4  lO-ain. ;  4  OSin. ;  6  5-5in.  ; 
19  8uiallQ.F.,  Ac.     . 

4 

4,200 

14-0 

e.  b. 

Friedlaiid(2) 

1873 

8,852 

9 

8  10 -Sin. ;  8  5-5ln. ;  29  small 
Q.F.,&c.           .        .        . 

4 

4,500 

13-0 

c.  b. 

Bicbelteu  (8) 

1878 

8,984 

8J 

6  lO-Sin.  ;  5  9'5in. ;    8  5-5in 
25  small  Q.F.,  &c.    . 

4 

4,000 

18-0 

t. 

Tonnerre 

1875 

6,766 

13 

2  10-8in.;  10  small  Q.F.,  &c. 

2 

8,600 

12-9 

c.  b. 

Colbert  (3)    . 

1875 

8,788 

8i 

8  lO-Sin. ;  2  9-5in. ;  6  5-5in.  ; 
26  small  Q.F.,  Ac.     . 

4 

5,000 

14-4 

b. 

Victorienac  (8)     . 

1875 

4,595 

8J 

6  9  5in.:  I   7-61n. ;  4  5 'Sin.; 
9smaUQ.F.,  *c.      . 

2,400 

13-0 

t,  b. 

Trident  (8)  . 

1876 

8,717 

8i 

8  10  8111.;  2fl-5in. ;  6  5-5in.; 
25smaUQF.,«c.     . 

6 

5,000 

141 

c,  b. 

Redoutable  (2)    . 

1876 

9,288 

14 

8  lO-Sin. ;  6  5-5in.  ;  35  small 
Q.F.,&c            .        .        . 

4 

6,200 

14-8 

t. 

TemfiU 

1876 

4,793 

18 

2  10-8in. ;  6  small  Q.F.,  &c. 

2 

2,000 

12-0 

b. 

TriomptumU 

1877 

4,585 

6  9'6iij. :  1  7-6in. ;  eS'Mi..; 
8  8mallQ.F.,  Ac.      . 

4 

2,400 

13'0 

t. 

Fulminant    . 

1877 

5,871 

13 

2  10-8in. ;  12  small  Q.F.,  Ac. 

2 

4000 

18  0 

t. 

Vengeur 

1878 

4,685 

13 

2  18-4in. ;  8  small  Q.F.,  Ac. 

2 

2,000 

lOli 

bar. 

Amlral  Duperr6(l) 

1879 

11,082 

22 

4  18-4in.;  1  6.5in.  Q.F.;  14 
4in. ;  42  small  Q.F.,  Ac.  . 

4 

7,000 

15-0 

0.  b. 

Devastation  (1)  . 

1879 

10,686 

16 

4  12-61n.;  4  lOSin.;  6  5-5in.; 
27  8maUQ.P.,Ac.     . 

5 

8,300 

15-0 

bar. 

Turenne  (8). 

1879 

6,249 

10 

4  9-5ln.;  2  7-6ln.;6  5-5in.;  16 
small  Q.F.,  Ac 

2 

4,400 

14-0 

b«r. 

Bayard  (8)  . 

1880 

6,915 

10 

4  9'6in.;  2  7-6ln.;  6  5-5in. ; 
20  8maUQ.F..Ac.     . 

4,400 

141 

bmr. 

Tonnant 

1880 

5,010 

18 

2  13-4in. ;  8  small.  Q.P.,  Ac. 

2,000 

110 

,     bar. 

Terrible  (2)  .       . 

1881 

7,455 

20 

216-51n.;  4  4in.Q.F.;  23  small 

Q.F.,  Ac 

413-4in.;410-81a.;10  5-5m. 

6 

6,500 

14-:. 

e.  b. 

Courbct(l)  . 

1882 

10,687 

15 

40smallQ.F.,  Ac.     . 

5 

8,000 

15-0 

bar. 

Vaiiban(8)  . 

1882 

6.11S 

10 

4  9-5in.;  17-61n.;  6  5-6in.;19! 

1 

small  Q.F.,  Ac. . 

'    2 

I 

4,560 

T 

\" 
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Name 

Lannched 

Displace- 
ment 
Tona 

Ifl 

Armament 

Tori»edo 
ejections 

Indicated 
horse-power 

1 

Knota 

bar. 

Dugnesclin  (3) 

'  1883 

1    6,112 

10 

4  9-5in.;  1  7-61n.:  6  S'Sin. 
16  small  Q.F.,  Ac.     . 

2 

8,300 

14-0 

bar. 

▲lulral  Baudin  (1 

1883 

11,728 

22 

2  14'5in. ;  8  6-61n.  Q.F. ;  10 
5-5in.Q.F.  S88mallQ.F.,Ac 

6 

8,300 

150 

bar. 

Indomitable  (8) 

1883 

7,513 

20 

210-5in.;84inQ.F.;228malJ 
Q.F..  Ac. 

6.500 

14-5 

bar. 

Furi€H» 

1883 

5,925 

20      2  ld-4in. ;  14  amall  Q.F..  Ao. 

4,600 

14-0 

bar. 

1 

Cal[.i>an(2)  . 

1886 

7,520 

20 

216  5in.;44in.Q.F.;22suiaIJ 
Q.F.,Ac.           .        .        . 

6,500 

15-0 

bar. 

Bequiii(«)    . 

1885 

7,698 

20 

2  16-5In.  ;  4  4in.  Q.F. ;  14 
small  Q  F.,  Ac. 

6,600 

16-0 

b 

.ir. 

Formidable  (1)    . 

1886 

11972 

22 

2 14-5m. ;  8  6-5inQ.F.  :106  -Sin. 
Q.F.:  82amailQ.F..  Ac. 

9,600 

16-0 

/. 

Hoche  (1)     . 

1886 

10,823 

18    '  2  18  4in. ;  2  lOSin. ;  12  5  Sin. 

Q.F. ;  29  smaU  Q.F.,  ftc. . 

18    !  4  13-4in. ;  16  5*6in.  Q.F. ;  26 

11,000 

170 

t. 

Neptune  (1). 

1887  i  10.810 

;      small  Q.F.,  Ac.         .        . 

11,000 

16-6 

f. 

Maroeau  (1) . 

1887 

10,679 

18      4  18-4in. ;  17  5-5in.  Q.P.;  25 
i      small  Q.F..&C         .       . 

11,000 

16-5 

f. 

M««enta(l) 

1890 

10,680 

18     :  4  lS-4in. :  16  5-5in.  Q.F. :  34 
small  Q.F.,&c.         .        . 

11,000 

16-0 

t. 

Brennu8(l). 

1891 

11,215 

17i     3  13-4in.  ;  10  CSin.  Q.F. ;  31 
!      small  Q.F.,  Ac. 

13,500 

17-6 

. 

Bouvines  (2) 

1892 

6,505 

18    1  S  12in. ;  8  4in.  Q.F. ;  14  smaU, 
1      Q.F.;Ac 1    2 

8,000 

17-0 

. 

Valmy(2)     .       . 

1892 

6.487 

18 

2  13-41U. ;  4  4hi.   Q.F. ;  14 
small  Q.F..  Ac.                .     2 

8,000 

17-0 

Jemmapes  (2) 

1892 

6,485 

18 

2  18-4in. ;   4  4in.  Q.F. ;   14 
small  Q.F.,  Ac         .        . 

2 

8.000 

16-6 

Charles  Martel(l) 

1893 

11,693 

18 

2  12in ;  2  10  ^in.  ;  8  6-6in. 
Q.F. ;  26  smaU  Q.F..  Ac 

6     13,500 

18^ 

Jaar^guiberry  (1) 

1893 

11,637 

18 

2  12in. ;    2  10-8in  ;   8  5'5in. 
Q.F. ;  28  smaU  Q.F.,  Ac 

6  ;  13,270 

18-0 

Trehooart  (2)       . 

1893 

6,524 

18 

212in.;84in.Q.F.;16  8mall 
Q.F.,Ac           .        .        . 

2      8,000 

17-0 

Carnot(l)    . 

1894 

11,818 

18 

2  12in. ;  2  10-8in. ;    8  5-5in. 
Q.F. ;  80  smaU  Q.F.,   Ac 

4 

13,270 

18-0 

MasaenaO). 

1895 

11,736 

18 

2  12in. ;  2  10-8in. ;  8  5-5in. 
Q.F.;8  4in.Q.F.;  S48maU 
Q.F.,Ac           .        .        . 

6 

11.000 

18-0 

Charlemagne  (1)  . 

1805 

11,097 

15t 

4  12in.;10  5  5in.  Q.F.;8  4in. 

1 

Q.F.;  34  small  Q.P.,Ac 
2  12in.;2 10-8in.;86'5inQ.F.; 

4 

14,000 

18-0 

Bouveta)    . 

1896 

12,012 

18 

8  41n.Q.F. :  32  8maUQ.F.  Ac 

4 

11.600 

18-0 

Saint  Loais  0)   . 

1896 

11,097 

15} 

412in.  ;10  5*51nQ.F.;8  4in. 
S4smallQ.F.,Ac     .       . 

4 

14.000 

18-0 

. 

Ganlola(l)  . 

1896 

11,097 

15} 

4121n.  ;10  6-5lnQ.F.;8  4in. 
34  smill  Q.F.,  Ac     . 

4 

14.500 

18-0 

Jenam       . 
Henri  IV.  (2) 

12,000 

... 

Ditto,  ditto          .        .       . 

... 

6,889 

1  12in. ;  10  5 -Sin.   Q.P. ;  10 

smaU  Q.F.,  Ac 

... 

7,000 

15*0 

r 

Fm^   .       .        . 

1884 

1,122 

8 

1  9-5in. ;  6  small  Q.F.,  Ac  . 

1 

1.500 

W-0 

Flamwu 

1885 

1»107 

8 

Ditto,  ditto          .       .        . 

1 

1,500 

12-0 

, 

Aehiron 

1885 

1,693 

8 

1 10'8in. :  8  4iu.  Q.F.;  6  small 
Q.F.,ic           .        .        . 

§ 

1,600 

18-0 

aojS 

MitraUle 

1886 

1,112 

8 

1  9-6in. ;  5  small  Q  F.,  Ac    . 
1  10-8in.;  24in.  Q.F. ;  7smfflU 

i 

1,500 

12-0 

u 

Coeyte  . 

1887 

1,688 

8 

Q.F.,  Ac           .        .        . 

1.600 

ISO 

6 

Grenade 

1888 

1,073 

8 

1  9-6  in. ;  5  small  Q.F.,  Ac 
1  10-8in. ;  1  5-5in.  Q.F. ;  7 

1   '    1,500 

120 

^ 

PhUgiton     .       . 

1890 

1,767 

8 

1 

small  Q.F.,  Ac 

...  1    1,600 

13-0 

1 

8i9X     .        .        . 

1891 

1,767 

8 

1  10-8in. :  1  5-5In  Q.F. :  7 

1 

smaU  Q.P.,  Ac.         .        .1 

r  _L  h^. 

_18;0 
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The  first-class  cnusers  in  the  following  list  are  all  deck-protected, 
ships  named  in  italics  are  also  annonred. 


The 


1 

Name 

1 

III 

Armament 

H 

Indicated 
horse-power 

ll 

Knots 

Tage     . 

1886 

7,469 

8  6-51n.Q.F.;  8  5-6in.  Q.F.  ; 

22  8mallQ.F.,Ac.     .         '    7 

12.410 

19-0 

Cteffle .       .        . 

1887 

5,889 

8  tf-5in,Q.K;  10  5  ^In.  Q.F.;' 

24  8mallQ.F.,Ac.'     .        .,    4  ;  10,200 

19-0 

J 

Dujmf  dcL^tf  . 

1890 

6.305 

2  7'6in. ;   6  6-5in.  Q.F. ;  20l        1 

small  Q.F.,  Ac  .               .4 

14,000 

200 

'O 

LaiouetU'l^rMOe 

1892 

4,681 

2  7"6in. ;    6  5-6in.  Q.F.;   14 

£ 

small  Q.F.,  ftr. 

4 

8,800 

18-2 

o  ( 

Ckmnur       .       . 

1808 

4,716 

2  7-6in,;  6  5-6  in.  Q.F.;  16 

1 

smaU  Q.F.,  Ac         .       . 

4 

8,S00 

18-2 

Bruix  . 

1894 

4,679 

Ditto,  ditto   .... 

4 

8,700 

190 

CJUMUf.          .         . 

1894 

4,855 

Ditto,  ditto   .... 

4 

8,800 

190 

\ 

PoOmau       .        . 

1895 

5,276 

2   7-6to.;   10    6-6in.    Q.F. ; 

18  small  Q.F.,  Ac     . 

4 

10,000 

190 

•Ptoudre         .       . 

1896 

5,994 

8  4in.  Q.F.;  8  small  Q.F.,  Ac 

11,500 

18-5 

D'Bntreca«t«aax . 

1806 

7,986 

2  9-5in.;   12  5-51n.  Q.F.;  12 

small  Q.F.,  Ac  .        .       . 
2  6-5in.  Q.F.;  6  5  Sin.  Q.F. ; 

6 

13,500 

19-0 

OnidMii      .       . 

1897 

8,146 

10  small  Q.F.,  Ac     . 

24^000 

23  0 

Chateanrenault  . 

7.890 

Ditto,  ditto  .... 

... 

23,000 

230 

{•■ 

Jeamu  d^Are 

11,092 

2  7-6in.;8  5-6in.Q.P.;12  4in. 

Q.F.;  26amallQ.F.,  Ac    . 

2 

28,000 

280 

Dupleix 

7,700 

... 

9,537 

B  "1 

IVMto              .           . 

7,700 

Z  1       '." 

C     j 

KUl*T 

7,700 

1       ... 

Outfoc^n 

... 

■^  : 

Dupttit-Tkouan . 
jQrien      dc      la 

" 

..    1 

1 

Oravttw.        . 

5,500 

8  6'5in.  Q.F.  ;121-8in.Q.F. 

2  1  17,000 

23 

'  Torpedo  dep6t  ship. 


Among  recent  French  battleships  the  Hoehe  (10,828  tons)  presents  a  re- 
markable type,  distinguished  by  very  imposing  character,  resulting  from  her 
colossal  super-structure.  Her  guns  are  well  above  the  water-line,  and  can  be 
fought  in  all  weathers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  great  height  makes  her  a 
conspicuous  oliject  Her  two  18  '4  in.  guns  are  severally  fore  and  aft  in  closed 
revolving  turrets,  with  a  firing  arc  of  about  260  degrees,  while  the  two  10 '8  in. 
^nns  firing  both  right  ahead  and  astern,  are  disposed  on  either  broadside 
m  barbette  turrets  protected  by  shields.  Closely  anala^us  are  the  lieplune, 
MareeaUj  and  MaggrUa.  These  have  a  like  disposition  of  armament — the 
heaviest  guns  at  the  angle  of  a  lozenge,  but  all  mounted  en  barbette.  The 
Brennue  differs  from  the  ships  named  in  having  her  three  heavy  guns  in 
closed  turrets,  of  which  one  is  forward  of  the  foremost  fighting  mast,  while 
the  others  are  severally  on  either  quarter. 

The  Maea&na  and  Bouvet  are  still  more  powerful  vessels,  and  have  this 
peenliaiity—shared  by  the  cruiser  Dupwy  de  Ldme,  the  German  deck-protected 
cruiser  Kaiaerin  Auguetct,  and  certain  foreign  vessels— that  they  have  three 
screws,  and  have  propelling  machinery  divided  into  three  parts.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  the  Bouvel^  which  is   a   little  larger  t^mTthe 
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^oM^Tia— length,  d82ft.  3in. ;  beam,  7 Oh.  Sin. ;  displacement,  12,012  tons. 
In  these  ships  the  heavy  guns  are  disposed  as  in  the  Nq^lhine,  but  the  pieces 
of  the  secondary  annament  are  also  in  closed  turrets.  The  protection  of  the 
Massina  consists  of  a  Schneider  steel  belt  (9 Jin.  to  17 Jin.),  15iin.  to  l5Jin. 
on  the  four  large  turrets,  and  4in.  on  the  smaller  turrets.  JBeneath  the  armonied 
deck,  which  is  3^  inches  in  extreme  thickness,  is  a  secondary  splinter-proof 
deck.  The  Charles  Martel,  which  is  closely  resembled  by  the  Jauriguiberry, 
and  the  Camot,  was  designed  by  M.  Huin.  The  following  are  her  principal 
characteristics  : — Length  392ft.  6in.,  beam  71ft.  2in.,  stem  draught  27ft.  Cin., 
displacement  11,693  tons,  speed  17  knots  with  9,500  horse-power,  and 
18  knots  with  forced  draugnt  (18,500  horse  power).  The  protection  of 
the  ship  consists  of  an  over-all  steel  belt  17 '71  in.  thick,  and  further 
broadside  plating  alfoUt  4in.  thick  intended  to  protect  the  armoured 
deck  (which  is  2'75in.  thick)  from  the  direct  action  of  hiffh  explodve 
shells.  A  gun  of  11*81  in.  is  in  the  forward  turret,  wtiich  standa 
about  26  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  another  of  the  same  calibre  is 
aft,  raised  some  9ft.  6in.,  while  amidships  on  either  nde  is  a  gun  of 
10*8  in.  In  addition,  on  each  broadside  are  lour  quick-firing  guns  of  5'5in.  in 
turrets,  protected  by  3'93in.  of  steel  The  artillery  is  oomplet<xl  by  four  quick- 
firing  pieces  of  2'56in.,  and  twenty  Hotchkiss  guns  of  21*85in.,  and 
1  '45  in.  placed  in  the  tops  and  on  the  superstructure.  The  Jauriyuilenryy 
designed  by  M.  Lagane,  is  a  most  interesting  vessel.  All  her  guns  are  worked 
either  by  hand  or  by  electricity.  Eight  of  her  secondary  ^;uns  are  coupled  in 
closed  turrets ;  and  in  the  .S^^.  Louis  and  Charlemagne  this  disposition  is  to 
be  made  for  the  heavy  guns.  These  ships  are  therefore  interesting,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  type  will  be  continued  in  the  battleships  proposed. 
The  Charlemagrw.  and  her  two  sisters,  SL  Louis  and  Oavlois,  have  been 
launched,  and  another  of  the  class,  the  Jina,  has  been  put  in  hand  at 
Brest.  They  displace  11,275  tons,  and  are  885ft.  long  with  66-6in.  beam. 
The  armaments  consist  of  four  12in.  guns,  with  ten  5'5in.,  eight  3*9in.,  and 
twenty -six  smaller  quick-firers  ;  engines  of  5,400  horse-power  are  to  give  a 
speed  of  18  knots. 

Of  French  crmsers  the  Dupuy  de  L6me  has  three  screws,  is  provided  with 
what  is  practically  a  complete  coat  of  armour,  and  has  both  an  armoured  and 
a  splinter-proof  deck.  Her  guns  are  well  protected,  and  are  admirably  dis 
nosed  for  use  in  any  direction,  and  are  besides  of  great  penetrating  power. 
Many  of  her  characteristics  are  found  in  the  somewhat  smaller  arniouied, 
turtle-back-decked  cruisers  Laiotiche-  TriviUe^  Chamer^  and  their  aisten,  as 
weU  as  the  Pothuau.  As  the  list  shows,  many  cruisers  are  being  bc^on,  bat 
the  details  of  their  construction  have  not  been  fully  settled  or  discloeed. 
France  also  possesses  some  interesting  types  of  deck-protected  cruisers,  and 
has  recently  added  to  her  navy  some  very  swift  torpedo-boatB,  one  of  which, 
the  Forban,  built  by  Noimand,  has  attained  a  speed  of  a  little  over  81  knota. 


Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

I.  Agricultubx. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (52,921,578  hectares)  8,397»131 
hectares  are  under  forests  and  36,977,098  hectares  ondhBr  all  kinds 
of  crops,  fallow,  and  grasses.  The  following  tables  show  th« 
area  under  the  leading  crops  and  the  production  for  four  years : — 
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The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  appears  aa  follows  :- 

Tear 

HeeUres 

under 
Vines 

I       Wine, 
'thonaands  of 
1  bectoUtres 

Wine  Import, 

""ll^Si^- 

1 
Cider  pro-    i 
daoed  lOOO'e 
of  hectolitres 



1875 

2,246,963 

82,727 

272,730 

3,717,590 

1885 

1,990,586 

28,536 

8,183,666 

2,602,778 

19,955 

1889 

1,817,787 

23,224 

10,470,000 

2,166,000 

8,701 

1890 

1,816,544 

1    27,416 

10,830,462 

2,162,129 

11,095 

1891 

1,764,368 

30,167 

12,278,376 

2,149,268 

9,280 

1892 

1,792,816 

28,891 

9,278,769 

1,840.237 

15,141 

1898 

1,821,165 

60,708 

6,888,584 

1,560,242 

31,609 

1894 

1,707,274 

39,437 

4,495,573 

1,724,469 

15,541 

1895 

1,747,002 

26,688 

6,356,000 

1,696,000 

25,587 

1896 

1,640,818 

44,044 

8,818,716 

1,784,000 

8,074 

1897» 

— 

32,361 

~~ 

— 

^~ 

1  Fintt  ten  months. 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  cider-apples,  plums, 
and  mulberry  leaves  in  1896  was  estimated  at  187,391,708  francs. 

On  December  31,  1896,  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were :  Horses, 
2,849,658  ;  mules,  208,791  ;  asses,  360,621  ;  cattle,  13,334,631  ;  sheep, 
21,190,603;  pigs,  6,402,370;  goats,  1,499,006. 

Silk  culture,  with  Government  encouragement  (primes),  is  carried  on  in 
27  departments  of  France — ^most  extensively  in  Drdme,  Ga^  Ardlche,  and 
Vaucluse.  In  1896,  145,310  persons  were  employed  in  this  industry ;  the 
production  of  cocoons  was  9,318,765  kilogrammes ;  315,300  kilo^p^unmes  of 
,  cocoons  were  exported,  valued  at  2,932,290  firancs,  and  2,807,500  kilogrammes 
of  raw  silk,  valued  at  62,567,250  francs. 


II.  Mining  and  Metals. 

In  France  there  were  in  1895,  502  mines  (out  of  1,403  conceded  mines)  in 
work,  with  158,764  workers.  The  annual  yield  was  estimated  at  33,226,368 
tons,  valued  at  346,289,311  francs,  as  against  347,115,810  francs  in  1894. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  le»ling  mineral  and  metal  products : — 


Year 

Coal  and  lignite 

Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 

Steel 

■ 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1891 

26,025,000 

3,579.286 

1,897,400 

833,409 

638,530 

1892 

26,179,000 

8,706,748 

2,057,390 

828,519 

682,527 

1893 

25,661,000 

3,617,438 

2,008,096 

808,171 

664,032 

1894 

27,417,000     8,772,000 

2,069,714 

785,781 

674,190 

1895 

28,019,893     3,679,767 

2,003,860 

766,793 

714,523 

In    1895   there  were  produced  also:   silver,  71,073  kilojy^ammes ;  zinc, 
24,230  tons;  copper,  8,245  tons;  nickel,  1,545  tons;  aluminium,  360  tons. 
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III.  Manufactures. 

The  total  nninber  of  indtutrial  establishments  in  France  in  1895  was  as 
follows : — 


Industries 


Establishments 


Tissues  and  clothing 

6.471 

Metals   .... 

4,791 

Mines  and  qoarries 

1          3,031 

Foods     .... 

1          8,782 

Buildings 

6,602 

Agriculture    . 

14,813 

Chemical  and  tanning    . 

3,117 

Paper,    printing,    furni- 

ture, kc.      . 

3,421 

State  services . 

430 

Total 

55,458 

1 

Steam  engines 

Horse-power 

7,112 
8,064 
5,366 

10,464 
7,675 

18,119 
3,742 

8,763 
1,290 

254,798 
214,427 
174, 0-W 
128,810 
134,393 
106,575 
57,489 

49,509 
43,061 

65,595 

1,163,005 

Textile  Indutftries. — In  1896  the  numbers  of  factories  for  silk,  cotton, 
wooUen,  and  other  manufactures  were  :  silk,  for  unwinding  cocoons,  221 
with  10,468  pans;  cardinff  and  combing,  37  with  692  machines  ;  throwing, 
708  with  1,624,530  spindles,  kc.  ;  for  spinning,  19  with  150,000  spindles ; 
for  weaving,  745  with  28,270  power  looms  and  39,165  hand-looms;  cotton, 
for  carding,  kc,  46  with  186  machines;  for  8|>iDning  275  with  4,024,811 
spindles  ;  wool,  for  carding  229  with  351  machines ;  for  spinning,  837  with 
3,173,274  spindles;  for  carpet  weaving,  82  with  5,598  looms;  for  other 
woollen  goods,  1,043  with  11,714  power  looms  and  16,604  hand  looms  ;  for 
various  manufactures  of  cotton,  flux  or  hemp,  2,112  factories,  and  for 
mixed  tissues,  990  factories;  for  spinning  hemp,  flax,  or  jute,  kc.,  103 
factories. 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
millions  of  firancs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Tears 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

WooUens 

Silks 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Yam 

Cloth 

Yam 

Cloth 

Tissues 

TisRiies 

249-3 
224-5 
223-5 
270-8 
247-0 

12  1 
12-5 
9-8 
13-6 
15-4 

65-9 
50-2 
43-6 
41-9 
45  1 

20-7 
21-0 
18-5 
81-1 
29-6 

328-5 
278-9 
242-3 
3281 
294-1 

62-2 
51  0 
41-9 
60-2 
50-3 

Sugar. — In  1895-96  there  were  856  sugar  works,  employing  altogether 
42,619  operatives  (8,446  women  and  2,729  children),  and  54,941  horse- 
power. The  yield  of  sugar  during  the  last  12  years  (expressed  in  thousands 
of  kilosrammes  of  refined  sugar)  was : —  ^r-^  , 
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Tean 

Tom 

Tean 

Tons 

Tean 

Tons 

Tean 

Tons 

1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 

272,962 
265,071 
434,044 

1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 

847,785 
414,870 
700,409 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-98 

616,890 
578,110 
523,366  1 

1898-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

514,789 
704,454 
593,647 

In  1895  2,166,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol  were  produced;  in  1896, 
2,022,000  hectolitres. 

rV.  Fisheries. 

In  1894  the  nomber  of  boats  engaged  in  the  French  fishing  was  27,415  of 
171,312  tons ;  of  which  353  of  40,153  tons  were  engaged  in  the  ood  fisheries. 
The  total  namber  of  men  employed  was  155,125,  of  whom  9,046  were  in  the 
cod  fisheries,  and  146,079  in  the  home  fisheries ;  of  the  latter,  84,727  were 
employed  in  boats,  and  61,352  on  foot.  In  1894  the  value  of  the  cod  taken  was 
12,99^000  francs  ;  of  other  fish  (1893)  including  oysters,  100,958,000  francs. 

In  1896  the  total  weight  of  cod,  oil,  &c,  landed  in  France  by  French  and 
colonial  boats  was  576,908  metric  quintals ;  of  herring,  392,367  metric  quintals. 
Government  assistance  (jfrimes)  is  given  to  the  cod  fishers,  amounting  to 
8,800,000  francs  annually. 

Commerce. 

In  French  statistics  General  Trade  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
France,  while  Special  Trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  French  origin. 

The  C^mmi$tion  P^nnansntt  Au  Valmn  annnally  determines  thb  values  (called  aetoal 
values)  which  represent  the  average  prices  of  the  different  artloles  in  the  Gastoms  list 
daring  the  year.  The  values  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  applied  to  that  year  retro- 
spectively, are  applied  also  during  the  following  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  provisional 
results  thus  obtained  are  revised  according  to  new  values  definitely  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thus  each  year  there  are  published  first  the  provisional  and  later  the  definitive 
commeroial  statistics.    For  five  years  the  actual  values  were :- 


Tears 

General  Commerce 

Special  Commerce 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Million  francs 

MiUion  francs 

MiUion  francs 

Million  francs  ' 

Average  1887-91 

6,868 

4,582 

4,381 

3,504 

1892 

6,186 

4,561 

4,188 

8,461 

1893 

4,951 

4,826 

8,864 

8,286 

1894 

4,796 

4,126 

8,850 

3,078 

1895 

4,920 

4,589 

3,720 

3,374 

1896 

4,929 

4,594 

8,799 

3,401 

Provisional  results  for  1897  (special  trade):  imports,  4,000,126,000 ;  exports, 
3,675,613,000  francs. 

The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  were  : — 


- 

Imports  a,00(»,000  francs) 

Exports  (1,000,000  francs) 

Food  products 
Raw       „ 
Manufkcturcd  goods 

1892 

1808     1804 

1805 

1806 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1,400  j  1,0«1  '  1,108 
2,173    2,220  1  2,104 

615  ]     564  '     S48 

l.O.'Je 

2,101 

583 

1,007 

2,174 

618 

769 

823 

1,879 

710 

784 

1,742 

666 

765 

1,657 

591 

874 

1,909 

652 

8S6 

1.913 

Total   . 

4,188  j  3,864  \  3,850 

3,720 

8.71)9    3,461 

3.236 

3,078 

3,774 

8.401 

The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  (special  trade)  wore  in  millions  of 


francs:-— 
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- 

1892 

1898 

18M 

1896 

1896 

Imjutrts : — 

Wine    .... 

805 

183 

145 

212 

293 

Raw  wool 

319 

325 

317 

808 

865 

Cereals 

487 

307 

368 

162 

128 

Bawdlk       . 

258 

261 

183 

226 

180 

Baw  cotton  . 

207 

184 

169 

167 

167 

Timber  and  wood  . 

104 

124 

148 

180 

150 

Hides  and  ftira 

147 

146 

116 

185 

111 

Oilseeds 

154 

188 

199 

157 

148 

CoflFee  .... 

145 

146 

147 

177 

176 

Coal  and  coke 

185 

164 

172 

167 

174 

Ores      .... 

64 

62 

53 

49 

51 

Cattle  .... 

55 

42 

132 

112 

68 

Sugar,  foreign  and  colonial 

60 

58 

51 

38 

44 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

56 

50 

44 

42 

45 

„        sUks       .        . 

62 

61 

42 

50 

60 

„        cotton    . 

89 

33 

33 

84 

88 

Flax     . 

62 

70 

52 

60 

62 

EatporU:— 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

329 

279 

242 

828 

294 

„        silk        .        . 

249 

225 

224 

271 

247 

„        cotton    . 

96 

101 

113 

118 

181 

Wine    .... 

214 

189 

23:H 

222 

242 

Raw  silk  and  yam 

132 

126 

89 

126 

93 

Raw  wool  and  yam 

120 

120 

124 

153 

145 

Small  ware   . 

157 

164 

154 

154 

161 

Leather  goods 

112 

96 

80 

83 

82 

Leather 

114 

97 

81 

105 

83 

Linen  and  clothes 

180 

131 

101 

96 

99 

82 

70 

66 

68 

86 

Cheese  and  bnttei 

88 

81 

66 

61 

82 

Spirits. 

66 

56 

54 

48 

49 

Snffar,  refined 
Skins  and  fiirs 

55 

55 

48 

41 

40 

74 

62 

66 

94 

62 

Chemical  produce .        .  j 

58 

53 

57 

62 

63 

The  chief  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  homo  goods  are  to  and  from 
the  following  countries,  in  millions  of  francs  :— 


- 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Import*  from : 

United  Kingdom  . 

492 

480 

496 

511 

Belrfiim. 

8|»aTn     .        .       . 

39H  '  872  ;  288     282  | 

210  j  175  i  213  i  288  . 

United  state* 

817  i  327      284     314 

Germany 

323  j  310     310     30     i 

Italv 

151  1  122     115     127  1 

British  India. 

217     212     163     168  1 

Argentine  Bcpublic 

167     168  (  180     213  , 

BuMia  .       .       . 

285     282  1  195     181  , 

Algeria  . 

142 

208 

245 

197  1 

i 

SsBporU  to : 
United  Kln^'dom  . 
Belgium. 
Germany 
L'iiit<»d  States 
Switzerland  . 
Italv       . 
Si>ain 
A.Igeria  . 
Brazil     . 
Argentine  Bepublic 


1893  1894  1895    1896 


913 

478 
325 
186 
ISO 


1,000  l.OSl 
497  I  501 
334     340 


168 
134 


109  I  109 
199  I  203 
80  ■  76 
51  I  43 
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According  to  value  of  the  general  imports  and  exports,  their  distribation 
appears  from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


- 

1808 

18M 

1805 

1806 

By  sea :  French  ships   . 
Foreign  . 

1,464 
2,036 

1,422 
2,002 

1,625 
1,882 

1,516  ' 
1,965       i 

Total  bysea 

3,500 

8,424 

8,457 

3,481       1 

land     . 

!      1,451 

1,870 

1,462 

1,448 

Exports:— 
By  sea  :  French  ships   . 
„        Foreign   . 

1 

1      1,594 
1,827 

1,525 
1,326 

1,699 
1,477 

1,694  1 
1.448       , 

Total  by  sea      . 

2,921 

2,851 

8,176 

3,137 

„         Lmd    .        . 

i      1,406 

1,273 

1,418 

1,457 

The  share  of  the  principal  French  ports  in  the  general  trade  (1896)  y 
follows — imports  and  exports  combined — ^in  millions  of  francs : — 


Marseilles  . 

.  1,768 

Dunkerque  . 

.  559 

Dieppe 

.  182 

Le  Havre   . 

.  1,657 

Boulogne 

.  465 

Tourcoing  . 

.  171 

Paris. 

.      740 

Calais 

.  262 

Cette  . 

.  164 

Bordeaux  . 

627 

Kouen 

.  217   ' 

Belfort,  P.C. 

.  161 

The  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  of  coin  and  bullion  were  as  follows 
in  1896 :— 


- 

Gold 

SUver 

Total 

Imports   . 
Exports    . 

Franca 
159,147,520 
286,748,155 

Franca 
106,960.082 
194,971,090 

Franca 
266,107,602 
481,714,245 

The  transit  trade  in  1896  reached  the  value  of  618  million  francs. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retains, 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  in  the  years  indicated  : — 


Imjmrta  Into  U.K. 
from  Franc* 
Exi'Ortaof  Britlsl 

l»rodncet<)Frju.rf 


1801 


1892      I        1893 


1804 


1895 


1896 


__l 


44,777,460    '43,519,180 


43,058,090  ,  4S,460,074|  47,470,583   50,104,978 


16.429,665    ,14,687,796      18,366,410  !  13,626.494  13,870,902   14,151,612 


I 


The  total  rxivorts  to  France  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
24,336,676/.  in  isyi  :  21,337,350/.  in  1892  ;  19,795,500Z.  in  1893 ;  19,751, Q62/. 
ill  1894 ;  20,324,998/.  in  1895  ;  20,657,528/.  in  1896. 
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The  following  table  girea  the  declared  ralue,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the 
eight  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years  : — 


Staple  luporta  into  U.  K. 

18ftS 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Silk  manuiactares    . 

7,675,047     8,774,495 

11,140,008 

12,123,661 

Woollen    „ 

6,017,897     5,628,645 

6,373,840 

5,923,308 

Butter     .... 

2,679,120  1  2,351,867 

2,448,734 

2,537,695 

Wine        .... 

3.009,764 

2,744,878 

2,887,409 

3,462,214 

Sugar,  refined  . 

2,831,774 

2,227,362 

1,325,446 

1,018,680 

Leather  and  manufactures 

1,586,498 

1,455,779 

1,806,888 

1,770,782 

.  Eggs        .... 

1,611,496 

982,800 

1,069,580 

1,273,200 

Brandy    .... 

1,152,136 

1,402,299 

1,139,884 

1,195,279 

These  eight  articles  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  from 
France  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  frt>m  France  in  1896  was  6,736,718  gallons,  oeing  40 '8 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  >vine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  ^ncipal  articles  of  British 
produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years : — 


Staple  Bxportsfhnn  U.K. 

1893 

1894        1         1895         1         1896 

Woollen  manufaotures  and 

£ 

£         j          £         1          £ 

1                                          1 

yam     .... 
Metals  (chiefly    iron    and 

copper) 
Coals       ... 
Cotton  manufactures  and 

2,610,677 

888,908 
2,226,048 

2,453,644  1  2,609,731 

789,536  1      936,805 
2,462,189  1  2,206,349 

i 

2,495,257 

882,168 
2,137,209 

yam     ....      1,251,523 
Machinery                        .      1,007,228 
Chemicals                                   459,741 

1,087,079     1,090,260  1  1,057,217 

1,139,883     1,265,933  |  1,824,729 

408,262  1      605,685  1      698,468 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

On  December  31, 1896,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of 
14,301  sailing  vessels,  of  3b0,394  tons,  and  with  crews  68,243, 
1,235  steamers  of  503,677  tons,  and  crews  numbering  20,301. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  192  of  20,288  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
Etiropean  seas,  and  266  of  142,588  tons  in  ocean  navigation ;  of 
the  steamers  248  of  186,881  tons  were  engaged  in  European  seas, 
and  174  of  263,051  tons  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  13,521  were  not  over  50 
tons.  Grovemment  assistance  {primea)  is  given  for  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  navigation  of  vessels,  amounting  to 
12,500,000  francs  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  ports  in 
1895  and  1896  :—  Digitized  by  Google 
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FRANCE 


BnMred 


WlthCargoea 


1896 

Coasting  ttade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  yesselB  . 

Total    . 


I  VesMlB  I     Tonnage 


52,983   5,525,250 
7,604|  4,000,823 


In  Ballast 


VesttelB  j    Tonnage 


1896 
Frmch  .•— 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  veaeelfi  . 

Total    . 


17,1291,059,274 
872:    112,914 


60,687,  9,526,078  ;  18,001 1,172,188 
16,7701  9,220,672  ;   2,452]    444,776 


Total 


Vessels      Tonnage 


70,112 
8,476 


78,588 
19,222 


77,867|l8, 746,645  '20,4581,616,964  I   97,810 


6,684,524  , 
4,118,787  I 


10,698,261  ! 
9,666,848  | 


66,932 
7,644 


68,576 
17,451 

81,027 


20,157,344 


Cleared 


1895 
French: — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total    . 


1896 
Fretich:— 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total    . 


52,988 
7,562 

60,635 


6,080,736 
4,210,688 

10,291,419 
9,865,925 


20,363,609 


17,718!    975,240 
I       788'    112,543 


73,645 


I 


7,055,976 


8,432|  4,323,226  | 


5,525,250 
3,988,778 

9,459,023 
12,4801  5,839,061 


73,01514,798,039 


^5,932   6,080,736 
7,645t  4,222,708 


68»677jl0,S08,444 
18,176   6,041,952 


18,50i;i,087,783  1  82,077 
2,315|    508,100  I   19,766 

20,816  1,595,888  1 101,848 


17,129 
1,858 


1,059,274  '   70,112 
488,724  ;     8,910 


18,487|1,542,998 
6,914,4,373,781 


25,40l'5,916,779 


17,7131    976,240     73,846 
1,477!    588,026       9,122 


79,022 
19,394 


98,416 


11,379,202  , 
10,374,025 


21,758,227  1 


6,684,624  .        1 
4,417,497 

11,002,021  I 
9,712,797 


20,714,818  , 


19,1901,663,266 
6,9484,476,996 


76,763 16,345,396  :  26,1386,040,261 


82,767 
20,124 


102,891 


7,056,976  I 
4,810,734  , 


11,866,710  ' 
10,618,947 


22,386»657 


1  indosiTe  of  oolonias  and  maritime  fishing. 

Internal  ConunnnioationB. 
I.    EivBBS,    Eailwats,   etc. 

In  1897  there  were  in  France  38,207,110  kilometres  of  national  roads. 

Navigable  rivers  (1896),  8,838  kilometres ;  actually  navigated,  6,555 
kilometres ;  canals,  4,928  kilometres ;  actually  navigatea,  4,861  kilometres; 
rivers  navigable  for  rafte,  2,925  kilometres.  ^g,,,,, ^y GoOglc 
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The  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  expressed  in  nullions  of  metric  tons 
carried  one  kilometre,  has  been  : — 


Year 

Canals 

Rivers 

Total 

1892 

2,088 

1,526 

8,609 

1898 

2,065 

1,539 

3,604 

1894 

2,260 

1,652 

8,912 

1895 

2,158 

1,608 

8,766 

1896 

2,466 

1,726 

4,191 

By  a  law  of  1842,  the  construction  of  railways  was  left  mainly  to  companies, 
superintended,  and  if  necessary  assisted,  by  the  State  ;  which  now  constructs 
lines  which  the  companies  work,  and  works  on  its  own  account  one  important 
State  system.  There  are  lines  of  local  interest  subventioned  by  the  State  or 
by  the  departments.  The  concessions  granted  to  the  six  great  companies 
expire  at  various  dates  from  1950  to  1960  ;  the  periods  of  State  jruarantee  of 
four  of  them  terminate  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  of  the  others  in  1984  and 
1935.  In  1830  there  were  in  France  24  miles  of  railway  ;  in  1860,  4,000  miles  ; 
in  1890,  20,666  miles;  in  1896,  22,707  miles,  including  1,700  miles  belong- 
ing to  the  State.     There  are,  besides,  2,404  miles  of  railway  of  local  interest. 

The  length  of  line  of  general  interest  open  for  traffic,  cost  of  construc- 
tion, receipts,  and  working  expenses  have  been  : — 


Year 

Length 
Miles 

Coet 

Receipts 

Expenses 

Passengers 

Ooods 
Carried 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

21,661 
21,952 
22,889 
22,505 
23,500 

£1,000 
594,600 
607,000 
615,480 
620,840 

£1.000        £1,000 
47.386      26,611 
48,190   ;  27,515 
49,859   1  27,491 
50,542   1  27,862 
—       1 

1,000'8 
288,078 
317,819 
386,554 
348,852 

1,000  tons 
95,718 
97,028 
99,105 

100,884 

There  are  2,519  miles  of  railway  of  local  interest. 

On  December  81, 1895,  the  length  of  tramways  worked  was :  for  goods  and 
passengers,  1,849  kOom^res ;  for  passengers  only,  926  kilometres ;  total,  2,275 
kilometres. 

n.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

On  Januaiy  1,  1896,  Fiance  and  Algeria  had  8,868  post-offices,  besides 
about  60,000  letter-boxes.  The  postal  receipts  for  France  alone  in  1895 
amounted  to  224,882,076  francs,  and  expenditure  (indnding  telegraphs)  to 
174,068,872  francs.  The  number  of  letters,  &c.,  carried  in  France  and  Algeria 
in  1896  was : — 

International 


Intenial 


Letters      .        .        .        . 
Registered  letters,  &c. 
Post-cards .... 
Printed  matter,  samples,  fcc. 

Total    .... 


760,708 
89,899 
49,015 

951,267 


1,800,889 


and  Transit 


(l^WMTs) 

147,397 

2,268 

6,516 

136,688 


Total 


(1,000's) 

908,105 

42,167 

55,531 

1,087,950 


292,864  2,093,758 
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The  total  lengrth  of  the  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1,  1896,  was  58,267 
miles,  with  197,307  miles  of  wire.  There  were  11,553  tel(»;raph  offices,  and  in 
1895  there  were  despatched  44,793,860  telegrams,  of  which  36,596,627  were 
internal,  5,379,917  international,  1,391,601  in  transit,  and  1,425,716  were 
official.     There  are  237  miles  of  pneumatic  tabes  in  Paris. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  coin  minted  in  France  from  the  commencement  of 
the  existing  mints  has  been  :  Gold  (1803-1895),  9,000,200,000  francs  ;  silver, 
5.franc  pieces  (1796-1896),  5,060,600,000  francs ;  fractional  silver  (1808-1895), 
486,000,000  francs  ;  bronze  (1852-1895),  66,000,000  francs.  Total, 
14,612,800,000  francs.   No  5-franc  pieces  have  been  coined  since  1878. 

The  nominal  Value  of  the  money  coined  in  France  during  five  years  has 
been : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Francs 

4,514,120 

60,943,360 

9,831,060 

108,006,930 

112,538,240 

Francs 

4,000,000 
8,000,000 

285,888,710 

12,000,000 

Bronse 

Total 

Francs 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
110,000 
829,493 

Francs 

4,714,120 

51,143,860 

14,031,060 

116,116,930      ■ 

113,867,733 

1,589,493 

299,373,203 

The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 
The  private  savmgs-banks  numbered  544  (with  2,132  branch  offices)  in 
January,  1895 ;  and  on  December  31,  1895,  the  number  of  depositors  was 
6,498,556,  to  the  value  of  3,395,460,185  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  522 
firancs  for  each  account.  The  postal  savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had 
December  31, 1895,  2,488,076  accounts,  to  the  value  of  768,458,528  francs, 
thus  showing  an  average  of  802 '8  francs  per  account. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting  bank 
notes.     Its  capital  is  estimated  at  182,500,000  francs. 

The  situation  of  the  bank  on  September  30,  1897,  was : — 

Cash:  1,000  francs    1,000  franca 

Gold 1,998,100 

Silver 1,212,900 

8,206,000 

Notes  to  bearer  in  circulation 8,760,500 

Accounts  current  and  deposits 481,200 

Portfolio:  French  paper 829,800 

Advances  on  mortgage  366,200 

Treasury  account-current  and  deposits  279,000 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  Frane  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  9id.  or  25 '225  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Qold  coins  in  common  use  are  20  and  10  franc  pieces.  The  20  fi&nc 
gold  piece  weighs  6*4616  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5 '80645 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half  franc  pieces  and  20- 
centime  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece  weighs  25  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver.     The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grammes 
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'835  fine,  and  contains  4*175  grammes  of  fine  silver.    Bronze  coins  are  10 
and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  beinc 
theoretically  15}  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are  legal 
tender,  and  of  these  the  firee  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1876. 

The  present  monetary  convention  between  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  is  tacitly  continued  from  year  to  year,  but  may  be 
denounced  by  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and,  if  denounced,  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  commences  on  January  1,  following  the  denunci- 
ation. According  to  its  terms,  the  five  contracting  States  ^ve  their  gold 
and  silver  coins  respectively  of  the  same  fineness,  weight,  diameter,  and 
current  value,  and  the  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
The  coinajge  of  5<franc  pieces,  both  gold  and  silver,  is  temporarily  suspended, 
and  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  is,  with  certain  exceptions  for  special 
reasons,  limited  to  6  francs  (extended  to  7  francs  in  1897)  per  head  of  the 
population  of  each  State.  Each  Government,  in  its  public  offices,  accepts 
payments  in  the  silver  5-franc  pieces  of  each  of  the  others,  and  in  subsidiaiy 
silver  to  the  amount  of  100  francs  for  each  payment  [Since  August  1, 1894, 
Italian  subsidiary  coin  has,  by  agreement,  not  been  so  accepted.]  Each  State 
engages  to  exclumge  the  excess  of  its  issues  over  its  receipts  of  subsidiary 
silver  for  ^Id  or  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion each  IS  bound  to  resume  also  its  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  pay  in  gold 
a  sum  equal  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  resumed. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Union  has  been  adopted,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  in  Spain,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Russia,  Finland,  and  many 
of  the  South  American  States. 
Chramme  .   =  15*48  gr.  tr.  Mitre . 

Kilogramme  .  =  2*205  lbs.  av.  KilonUtre  . 
Quintal  Manque  =  220}  „  „  MHreOube\ 
Tonneau     .        .   =  2,205  lbs.  SUre  j 

Idtre,  Liquid       .    =     1*76  pint.  Hectare 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  France  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador — Baron  A.  de  Courcel. 

Minister.^U.  L.  Geoffray. 
Secretary. — Comte  de  St.  Genys. 
Attac?U.—M,  J.  Scydoux. 
Military  AttaefU.—kioxmt  Pontavice  de  Heussey. 
Naval  Aitaehd — Commandant  Fieron. 
Secretary-Archivist. — J.  Enecht. 

There  are  French  Consuls  at — London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (y.C),  Newcastle,  Southampton  (Y.C). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France. 
Ambasaador.^BAght  Hon.  Sir,  E.  J.  Monson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Secretary. — M.  le  Marchant  Gosselin,  C.B. 

Military  AttacM. — Colonel  Douglas  F.  R.  Dawson. 
Navca  -4«acA^.— Captain  A.  W.  Paget,  R.N. 
Commercial  Attache. — H.  Austin  Lee,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Paris,  Ajaccio,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Calais, 
Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Havre  (C.G.),  La  Boohelle,  Marseilles,  Nio^,  Rouen. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoerninff  France. 

1.  Official  PvfiUCATioKs. 

Agriculture :— StotlBtique  agrioole  annnelle.  Bulletin  de  statietique  du  Mlnisttoe  de 
TAgriouIture.  Btatistique  dee  For6t8  BOiimlBes  au  r^ae  forestler.  Statixtlque  agrieole 
d^oennale.  Couipte  dee  d^penses  du  Mlnlstire  de  rAgrionlture.  Rapport  ear  renseigDe- 
ment  agrloole.  Report  by  L.  B.  SaokviUe  on  the  Tenure  of  lAnd  In  France.  FoL  London, 
1870. 

Army  :~Handbook  of  the  French  Army,  prepared  in  the  InteUiirenoe  Diviaiw  of  the  War 
Office,  by  Captain  A.  K.  Wiaely.  London,  1801.  Budget  g^n^ml  de  la  France.  [Current 
iaenee  contain  eatimates  of  the  numbere  of  men,  horsee,  ftc,  to  the  Army.]  Paila. 
(Annual). 

BlbUographie  gto^rale  de  I'hiBtoire  de  U  France.  Publiehed  by  the  Directon  of  the 
National  Library.    Paris. 

Commerce:— Tableau  g^n^ldu  commerce  de  la  France.  (Annual.)  Peris.  Commeroe 
de  la  France.  (Monthly.)  Monitenr  offlciel  dn  oommeiee.  Foreign  Office  Keporta.  (Annual 
series.)  London.  Annual  Stotement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Uniied  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries,  &a    London. 

Finance :— <  'ouiptes  gto^raux  de  radministration  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  statistlque 
et  de  legislation  compar^e.  (Monthly.)  Paris.  La  situation  flnanci^  des  communes. 
Budget  gAo^ral  de  la  France.    (Annual)    Paris. 

Foreign  Office  List,  bv  Sir  E.  Hertslet.    (Annual)    London. 

Industries,  Mining,  &c. :— Album  de  statistique  graphiqne  du  Mini»t^re  des  Travaux 
publics.  Paris.  Almanack  de  la  co-operation  nan^se.— BuDetin  de  I'offlce  du  travaiL 
(Monthly.)  La  petite  Industrie.  9  vols.  Paris,  1806.  Btatistique  des  graves  et  des 
laoonrs  A  Ja  conciliation,  fta,  pendant,  1^05.  Repartition  des  salaires  du  personal  ouvrier 
dans  les  manufactures  de  I'etat  et  des  oompagnfes  de  cbemin  de  ftr,  1806.  Salaires  et 
durte  du  travail  dans  I'indastrie  franQaise.  8  vols.  Bulletin  offlciel  du  Minist^re  de 
rintMeur.  Rapports  des  inspecteurs  divlsionnaires  du  travail.  Btatistique  de  I'industrie 
minerale  et  des  appamils  k  vapeur.    (Annual.) 

InstracUon,  Religion.  &c :— Bulletin  de  1* instruction  publiaue.  (Weekly.)  Annuaire 
de  la  Presse.  Statistique  de  renaeignement  primaire.  (Annual.)  Rapport  sur  le  budget 
des  cultes. 

Justice  and  Grime :— Compte  de  la  Justice  eriminelle.  (Annual.)  Compte  de  la  JusUoe 
civile  etcommerciale.    (Annual.)    Oasette  des  tribunaux.    Btatistique  penitentiaire. 

Money  ami  Credit  :—Comptes  rendus  sur  les  op^tions  du  credit  fonQier  de  France. 
Rappoits  sur  les  operations  de  )a  Caisse  nationale  d'Epargue.  Rapports  sur  les  operations 
des  CalBses  d'Epargue  priv^.  Rapports  du  Oouvemeur  et  des  Censeurs  de  la  Banqne  de 
France.    Rapports  sur  rsdministration  dee  monnaies  et  medaillea. 

Navy  :^Annuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Coloides.    (Ste  also  the  Annual  Budget  Gi^neral.) 

Pauperism  .-—Rapport  par  la  Gomiuission  superieure  de  la  Caisse  des  retraits  pour  la 
vieillesse.    Etablissements  g^n^raux  d*>  blenfeisanoe. 

Population :— Resultats  atiitistiqne  du  ddnomlevement  de  1801.  Paris,  1894.  [For  1806 
SM  Bulletin  de  statistique  et  de  le^slatuer  oomparte  ft>r  January  and  for  July,  1807.] 

Railways,  Posts,  Ac  :— Album  de  statistique  mraphique  an  luinlstftre  des  travaux  publics. 
Statistique  des  chemiua  de  fer  frauQais.  (AnnuBJ.)  Relev6  dn  tonnsge  des  merchandises 
trauHport^es  sur  les  fleuves,  canaux,  et  riviires.  2  vols.  (Annual.)  Btatistique  de  la 
navlrattion  int^rieure.    a  vols.    (Annual.) 

Snipping :— Tableau  g^n^ral  au  commeroe  de  la  France.  Part  II.  Tableau  g^n^ral  dea 
mouvements  du  cabotage.    (Annual.) 

Statistics  (Oeneral) :— Almanack  national.  Paris.  Journal  official.  Annnairc  statistique 
de  la  France.  Ann naire  statistiq  i  e  de  la  viUe  de  Paris.  Revue  gtoirale  de  radministration. 
Nancy.  Statistical  abstractfor  foreign  countries.  (Annual.)  London.  Statistique  gftnirale 
de  la  France.    (Published  every  five  years.) 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adam$  (G.  B.),  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation.    London,  1807. 

AlUn  (Grant),  P>iris.    [Guide  Book.]    London,  1806. 

BoBdektr'*  Guide-Books:  Paris,  12th  edition  1896;  Northern  France,  1804;  South 
Eastern  France,  2n>l  ed.,  1806 ;  Si)nth- Western  France,  9nd  ed.,  1806.   Leipsic  and  London. 

Borlw  (E.  B..\  Wayflftring  in  France.    8.    London,  1800. 

BaMdrWariCBi.  J.  L.X  Les  Populations  agricoles  de  la  France.  8  series.  8.  Paris,  1885-03. 

Bodley  (J.  E.  CI  France  since  the  Revolution.    London,  1808. 

Ban  (  A ndr^  leX  Miidem  Franeei    [In  St  )ry  of  the  Nations  Series.  ]   8.    London,  1806. 

Bowde  (P  ),  En  Corse.    8rd  edition.    Paris,  1887. 

Botttmy  (B.  G.),  Etudes  de  Droit  Constltutionnel.  18.  Paris,  1885.  English  Transla- 
tion by  B.  M.  Dicey.    8.    London,  1801. 

Bio^  (Maurice).  Dictionnaire  de  1' Ad  ministration  fran^alse     New  ed.    Paris,  180a 

OMnul  (P.  A.),  Dictionnaire  historique  des  Imitttutions,  raoeurs  et  coutumes  de  la 
France,    2  vols.    12.    Paris,  1856,  r"^^^Tr> 
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Ch4vaUier  (E.\  La  Mounaie  de  Paris  en  1S07.    Paris,  1897. 

C<mberUM  (P.  de\  L'Evolation  FranQaise  sous  la  Troiai&me  B^pablique.    Paris,  1896. 

OurrUr  (C.  P.  A.),  Constitutional  and  Organic  Laws  of  France,  1876-89.  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.    Philadelphia. 

Datty  (F.  J.  M.  A.X  La  France  militaire  illQstr^e.    2Mition.    8.    Paris,  1898. 

Davaine  (B.),  Annaaire  da  protestantisme  fhinQais.    8.    Paris,  annual  since  1803. 

Delarhre  (J.),  La  marine  militaire  de  la  France.    8.    Paris,  1881. 

De$ehmnip$  CL\  Histoire  de  la  Question  Colonlale  en  France.    Paris.  1891. 

Dupont  (P.),  Annnaire  de  la  marine  pour  1896.    8.    Paris,  1896. 

nmmif  (VictorX  Histoire  de  France.    4.    Paris,  1892. 

JBdwardt  (M.  BethamX  France  To-dav.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1892-4 

Forbe$  (A.),  Life  of  Napoleon  III.    London,  1897. 
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AITBOBBA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  four  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The 
council  elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside  ;  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  magistrates  (viguiers).  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urge!  appoint 
each  a  magistrate  and  a  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Pyrenees  Orieutales,  moreover,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of 
France  in  the  republic. 

Rtffereneei.— 'The  guide-books  for  Spain.  Bladi  (J.  F.),  Etudes  geographiqnes  snr  U 
Valine  d'Andorre.     Paris,  1875.    Avilh  Arnau  (J.),  El  Pallas  y  Andorra.     Barcelona,  1898. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonial  posseasions  and  protectorates  of  France  (including  Algeria), 
dispersed  over  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia,  embrace,  inclusive  of 
countries  under  protection  and  spheres  of  influence,  a  total  area  of  2,505,000 
square  miles.  Not  reckoned  as  a  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  a  government 
and  laws  distinct  from  the  other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  France.  Tunis  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
other  possessions  and  protectorates  are  attached  to  the  Ministiy  of  the  Colonies. 
Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies  proper,  are  represented  in  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  considered  to  form,  politically,  a  part  of  France. 
The  estimated  area  and  population  of  the  various  colonies  and  countries  under 
protection,  together  with  tne  date  of  their  first  settlement  or  acquisition,  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  (on  page  505),  compiled  from  the^latest  ofiScial 
returns. 

In  recent  years  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Colonies 

Total 

To 
Prance 

To  otlier 
(Countries 

Total 

1    Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Senegal  &  Dependencies) 

9,022,000 

4.844.000 

13,866,000 

13,888,000 

4,102.000 

17,9s5,000 

French  Guinea  (18»«)   . 

526,000 

4,109,000 

4,684.000 

864.000 

4,928,000 

6,787.000 

Ivory  Coast  (1896). 

800,000 

8,838,000 

4,688,000 

2,286,000 

2,164,000 

4,400,000 

Dahomey     &    Depend- 

encies 0896)      . 
French  Conpro^ 

3,741,000 

5.98S,000 

9,729,000 

8,896,000 

6,204,000 

9.100,000 

1.440.000 

1,726,000 

3,166.000 

454,000 

1,891,000 

2,845,000 

Mayotte&ComoroIsleRil      152,0001     451,000 

608,000 

849,000      128.000 

972,000 

Di^go  Snarezl        .        .     3,350,000   3,350,000 

6,700.000 

340.000 

340,000 

680.000 

NosslB^l       .        .                 860,0001  2,171.000 

2.621,000 

422,000 

1,961,000 

2,888,000 

RAnnionl        .        .        .     9,579,000  10.092.000 

19,671,000 

15,869,0041 

1.217,000 

17,088.000 

French  Indiai       .        .        532,000,  2,745.000 

3,277,000 

12,709.000 

7,420,000 120.129,0001 

^JjW^ChinaaSW)     |    i5,oi4,000  26,622,000 

41,636,000 

12,184,000 

76.692,000  88,826,000 

Annam   .        !    \\          .  1      128,OOo'  4,404,000 

4,532,00'> 

161,000 

2.898000    2,649.00o' 

Tonkin  .        .    „          .   10,920,00019.856,000 

30,776,000 

358,000 

12,968,000  18,811,000 

St  Pierre  &  Miquelou  „     3,054,000   8,696,000 

6.750,000 

7.091,000 

2,810,000   9,401,000 

Martinique  080^)  ■        •     9.876.000  12,509.000 

22.886.000 

19,726,000 

1,706.000  2l.481.(«0 

Gnadeloupe  (1896)             10.755.000 11,017,000 

21,762.000 

7,106,559 

11,687,00018.793.000 

French  Gnianai    .         .  |  7,400,000   8,521  000 

10,921,000 

4,887,000 

847,000,  4.784,000 

New  Caledonia  (1896)    .     4,787,000,  4,466,000 

9,193,000 

2,411,000 

8,838,000    6.749,000 

French  Bstablishmenttf 

in  Oceania  (1896)               318,000'  2,600,000 

2,813,000 

149,000 

2,949.000;  3.098,000 

1  In  1893. 

D 
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The  special  tnde  of  France  with  French  Colonies  in  1896  amonnted  to 
i  87, 800, 000  fitancs  for  imprts,  and  105, 200, 000  francs  for  exports.  Including 
the  trade  with  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the  total  amount  of  imports  was  368,800,000 
francs,  and  of  exports  845,600,000  francs. 


In  Asia : — 

India 

Annam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China       .        .        .        . 
Tonking  (with  Siam)    . 

Total  of  Asia .         .        .         . 
In  Africa : — 

Algeria 

Algerian  Sahara  .        .        .        . 

Tunis 

Sahara  Region      .        .        .        . 

Senegal 

Western  Sudan    .        .        .        . 
Ivory  Coast,  &c.  . 

Dahome 

Congo 

Bagirim 

Obok  and  Somali  Coast 

Reunion 

Comoro  Isles        .        .        .        . 

Mayotte 

Nossi-B^ 

Ste.  Marie 

Madagascar . 

Total  of  Africa 
In  America : — 

Guiana 

Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies 

Martinique 

St  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Total  of  America    . 
In  Oceania: — 

New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies 

Marquesas  Islands 

Tahiti  and  Moorea 

Tubua!  and  Raivavae  . 

Tnamotu  and  Gambier  Islands 
Wallis  Archipelago,  &c.  . 

Total  of  Oceania     . 

Grand  Total    .        .        .        . 


Tear  of 
Acquisition 


1679 
1884 
1862 
1861 
1884-93 


1830 

1881 

1687 
1880 
1843 
1898 
1884 
1895 
1864 
1649 
1886 
1843 
1841 
1643 
1896 


1626 
1634 
1685 
1685 


1854 
1841 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1887 


ATM  in 
Square  Miles 


197 

81,000 

46,000 

22,950 

122,000 

272,147 


184,474 

128,500 

50,840 

1,684,000 

115,800 

250,190 

64,420 

14,140 

496,920 

65,660 

8,640 

970 

620 

148 

118 

64 

227,750 


8,288,034 

46,850 

688 

380 

93 


Population 


286,910 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,085,000 

12,000,000 


21,821,910 


t- 


4,430,000 

50,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

4,900,000 

650,000 

600,000 

8,950,000 

1,000,000 

80,000 

171,720 

53,000 

8,700 

7,800 

7,670 

3,500,000 

80,358,890 


48,011 


7,630 
480 
465 
80 
890 
100 


22,710 

167,100 

187,690 

6,250 

383,750 


9,185 


8,617,327 


51,000 
4,450 

11,800 

880 

5,250 

5,000 


78,380 
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In  the  budget  for  1898  the  expenditure  for  the  Colonial  Service,  exclusive 
of  Algeria  was  estimated  at  88,030,868  francs,  while,  for  the  same  year, 
the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  French  Treasury  on  account  of  various  colonial 
services  was  estimated  at  9,296,914  francs,  including  the  contingent  from 
Cochin-China  (4,510,000  francs).  In  addition,  the  Marine  Budget  and  that 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  have  to  bear  certain  colonial  expenses,  while  each 
colony  has  a  large  budget  of  its  own,  insufficient  to  meet  the  colonial 
expenditure. 

The  only  possessions  of  commercial  importance,  besides  Algeria,  Tunis 
and  the  West  African  Colonies,  are  Cochin-China,  the  islands  of  Reunion 
and  Madagascar,  and  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
exports  from  and  imports  to  French  colonies  are  seen  from  the  table  on 
p!^  504  ;  where  more  recent  statistics  are  available  they  are  given  under 
separate  heads. 

The  total  imports  from  French  colonies  and  dependencies  (exclusive  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis)  into  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1896  to  325,9702.,  and  the 
exports  of  British  produce  from  Great  Britain  to  these  possessions  ta  767,775/. 

The  following  are  more  detailed  notices  of  the  colonies,  dependencies,  and 
spheres  of  influence,  arranged  under  Asia,  Africa,  Ambrica,  and  Aus- 
tralasia and  Oceania. 

ASIA. 


FBEHCH  IKDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1816,  consist  of  five  separate  towns,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  50,803 
hectares  (about  200  square  miles),  and  had  on  December  31,  1895,  the  follow- 
ing estimated  populations : — 

^"^     "'  NMounkadou  .  24,256  I    LaGrandeAld^e  16,948 

•Shandemagar  .  24,059  |  ♦Mah^       .         .     8,911 
Bahour    .        .  31,818    •Yanaon    .        .     5,011 


•Pondichery  .  49,052 

•Karical   .  .  19,172 

Oulgaret  .  57,724 

Villenour  .  49,932 


Total,  286,913. 

Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  colonies  are  divided 
into  five  (UpendaneeSj  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
in  the  above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  municipal  institutions.  The 
Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  colony  is  renresented  by 
one  senator  and  one  deputy.  Local  revenue  cmd  expenditure  (buoget  of  1896) 
1,189,934  rupees;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1898),  322,629  francs; 
debt  (annuity)  128,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds. 
At  the  ports  of  Pondichery,  Karikal,  and  Mah^  in  1895,  428  vessels  of  562,000 
tons  entered  and  432  of  560,868  tons  cleared.  In  1895  there  were  5  post 
offices,  through  which  672,698  letters  passed  were  received  for  delivery. 

FBEHCH  IHDO-CHINA. 

Under  this  designation  the  French  dependencies  of  Cochin-China,  Ton- 
king,  Annam,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  incorporated. 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China,  which  fixes  the  budget  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  advises  as  to  the  budgets  of  Annam,  Tonking,  and  Cambodia. 

In  1893-96  about  110,000  square  miles  of  Siam  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong 
was  annexed  by  France.     [See  Siam.] 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  Annam,  Tonking, 
and  Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union.  ^  i 
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AKVAK. 
French  inteirention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hu^  on  Febmaiy  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
lished oyer  Annam.  Prince  Bun  Lam  was  proclaimed  King  on  January  81, 
1889,  under  the  title  of  Thanh  Thai.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Nhon,  and 
Xnan  Day  are  opened  to  fhiropean  commerce,  and  the  customs  revenue  con- 
ceded to  France  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (c^led  Mang-Ca) 
of  Ha6,  the  capital  (population  30,000).  Annamite  functionaries,  under  the 
control  of  the  French  government,  administer  all  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam. 
The  area  of  the  protectorate  is  about  81,042  square  miles,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  2,000»000  bv  some,  and  at  6,000,000  by  others  ;  the  latter  being 
oonaidered  the  more  probable.  It  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and  along  the 
coast,  and  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts.  There  are 
420,  dec  Roman  Catholics.  In  Annam  and  Tonquin  there  are  23,370  troops, 
of  whom  14,500  are  natives.  The  productions  are  rice, 'maize  and  other 
cereals,  the  areca  nut,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel,  manioc, 
bamboo,  excellent  timber,  also  caoutchouc,  and  dye,  and  medicinal  plants. 
Baw  silk  is  produced,  and  coarse  crape  and  earthenware  are  manufactured. 
There  are  iron,  copper,  and  silver  mines,  and  some  auriferous  layers.  In  1891 
a  French  company  wae  formed  for  working  coal  mines  at  Turane.  In  1896 
the  imports  amounted  to  8,860,682  francs,  exports  to  2,398,610  francs. 
The  total  coasting  trade  amounted  to  27,760,000  francs.  The  chief  imports 
are  ootton-yam,  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper  goods,  and  tobacco ;  chief 
exports,  sugar  and  cinnamon.  There  entered  (including  junks)  260  vessels 
of  105,178  tons,  and  cleared  352  of  113,561  tons. 

CAMBODIA. 
Area,  46,000  square  miles;  population  about  1, 500,000,  consisting  of  several 
indigenous  races,  40,000  Malays,  250,000  Chinese  and  Annamites.  The 
oountry  is  under  Ring  Norodom,  who  recognised  the  French  protectorate  in 
1868,  and  it  is  divid^  into  57  provinces.  The  two  chief  towns  are  Pnom- 
penh (population  50,000),  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  Kampot,  a  seaport, 
but  not  accessible  for  sea-going  vessels.  The  budget  for  1897  was  fixed  at 
2,025,000  Kexif^n  doUars,  including  a  sum  of  415,200  Mexican  dollars 
allowed  for  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  princes.  The  chief  culture  is  rice, 
betel,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  tree,  and  silk  tree,  pepper,  maize,  cinnamon, 
coffee.  There  are  important  factories  at  Khsach-Kandal,  near  Pnom-Penh, 
for  the  ahelling  of  cotton  seeds.  The  external  trade  is  carried  on  mostly 
through  Saigon  in  Cochin-China.  Imports  (1896)  4,000,000  Mexican  dollars 
(dollar  =  2v.  IJc?.)  ;  exports,  10,000,000  Mexican  dollars.  The  imports 
comprise  salt,  wine,  textiles,  arms  ;  the  exports  comprise  salt  fish,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice.  The  trade  statistics  are  inclnaed  in  those  of  Indo-China.  - 
COCHIK-CHINA. 
The  area  of  French  Cochin-China  is  estimated  at,  23,000  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Saigon,  M3rtho,  Yinh-Long,  and 
Bassac ;  and  these  into  21  arroudissements  The  colony  is  represented  by 
one  deputy  The  total  population  in  1897  was  estimated  at  2,034,453  con. 
sisting  chiefly  of  Annamites,  but  including  Cambodians,  Chinese,  Malays, 
and  Malabarians.  The  French  population  is  4,835  ;  Asiatic  immigrants 
in  1894,  15,645;  departures,  11,958.  There  were  232  schools,  with  115 
European  and  1.183  native  teachers,  and  28,000  pupils.  The  Catholic 
popimtion  numbered  73,234  and  the  Buddhists,  1,688,270.  There  were 
1,217  French  troops,  and  about  2,400  Annamite  soldiers.  Of  the  total  area 
about  one-sixth  (or  1,396,583  hectares)  is  cultivated.     The  chief  crop  is  rice 

8,281,300  piculs  in  1896,  exported  mostly  to  China,   Java,  and  Europe. 

Cotton,  silk,  hides,  fish,  pcpiwr,  copra  are  also  articles  of  expoil.      Imports  of 
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merchandise  in  1896,  2,233,1802.  (727,380Z.  from  France  and  colonies)  ;  chief 
imports :  tissues,  metals,  metal  implements,  wines,  &c.  Exports  in  1896, 
8,644,700/.  ;  including  rice,  2,117. 900Z.,  and  fish,  1,088,000/.  At  Siugon  in 
1 896  there  entered  483  vessels  of  61 4, 802  tons  (1 58  of  176, 224  tons  German,  1 80 
of  254,052  tons  French,  111  of  152,061  tons  British).  There  are  in  the  colony 
51  miles  of  railway  (Saigon  to  Mytho),  and  1,905  miles  of  telegraph  line  witn 
3,077  miles  of  wire  and  88  telegraph  offices.  Telegrams  (1896)  321,536. 
There  are  79  post  offices.  At  Saigon  there  are  5  Imnks  or  bank-agencies. 
In  the  local  budget  of  1897  the  annual  rerenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at 
12,420,000  dollars.     Expenditure  of  France  (budget  1897)  3,150,000  francs. 

TOHKING. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  34,740  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  9,000,000.  There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.  The 
King  of  Annam  was  formerly  represented  in  Tonking  by  a  viceroy,  but,  in 
July,  1897,  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  viceroyalty  and  the 
creation  of  a  French  residency  in  its  place.  Chief  town  Hanoi,  an  agglom- 
eration of  many  villages,  with  a  population  of- 150,000.  Including  the  region 
formp.rly  claimed  by  Siam,  but  annexed  by  France  in  1893,  the  total  area  is 
about  122,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  12,000,000. 
There  were  18,555  troops  in  1892,  including  6,500  native  soldiers.  The  chief 
crop  is  rice,  exported  mostly  to  Hong-Kong.  Other  products  are  sugar-cane, 
silk  tree,  cotton,  various  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco.  Tnere  are  copper  and  iron 
mines  of  good  quality.  French  companies  work  coal  mines  at  Hongay,  near 
Haiphong,  and  at  Kebao.  The  chief  industries  are  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper, 
and  oils.  In  1896  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  Tonking  amounted  to 
25,204,013  francs  ;  exports  7,560,898  francs.  Chief  imports  are  metals  and 
metal  tools  and  machinery,  yam  and  tissues,  beverages ;  chief  exports  rice 
(2, 301, 000  francs)  and  animal  products.  The  transit  tiade  to  and  from  Yunnan 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  and  3,200,000  francs  respectively.  In  1896  there 
entered  1,407  vessels  of  461,454  tons.  The  Phulang-Thuong-Langson  milway 
is  64  miles  long;  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Nacham  on  the  Chinese 
frontier.  In  Annam  and  Tonking  in  1895  there  were  79  post  offices.  Local 
revenue  of  Annam  and  Tonking  (budget  of  1897)  7,962,000  dollars.  The  ex- 
penditure of  France  for  Tonking  in  the  budget  of  1898  was  24,450,000  francs. 

Books  of  Beference  on  French  Asia. 

Indo-Chlne  FranQaise.  Rapport  G^n^ralsurlesStatistlquesdesDonanet.  Annual.  Hanoi. 

Boiuet  (Th.),  A  travers  le  Tonkin  pendant  la  Ouerre.    12.    Paris,  1892. 

ChaiUey-Bert  (J.),  La  Colonisation  de  I'lndo-Chine.  12.  Paris,  1892.  [English  Tians- 
lation.    London,  1894.] 

Cou$toet  (A.)  and  Ruel  (E.),  Donze  Mois  chez  les  Sanvsges  du  Laos.    Paris,  1806. 

Defray  (P.)  Indo-Chine  fhmcfdse.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

Deft^Ian  (Picard),  Annam  et  Tonkin :  Notes  de  Voyage.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Dvpuif  (J.),  Le  Tong.kin  et  I'lntcrvention  flrangaise.    Paris,  1897. 

Oioi  (M.),  Deux  Anntev  de  Lutte.    12.    Paris,  1892. 

Haurigot  (O.),  Les  Btablissements  franQais  dans  I'lnde  et  en  Connie.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Hoeouard  (C.  E.),  Une  Campagne  en  Tonqnin.    8.    Paris.  1892. 

Lerlhe  (A.),  Recherclies  sur  la  legislation  cambodienne :  droit  priv^.  Paris,  1890 ;  droit 
pnblic,  Paris,  1894 ;  legislation  criminelle,  Paris,  1894.— Gambodge,  Contes  et  ligendes 
Faris,1895. 

Lirije  (M.  le  G.  de  la),  L'Bmpire  d'Annam  et  le  Peuple  Annamite.    8.    Paris,  1889 

Are«ny(Gen.  W.XTungking.    8.    London,  1884. 

Muhof  (A.  H.),  Vovage  dans  les  Royauraea  de  Siam,  de  Cauibodge,  de  Laos,  te.  Paris. 
1868.  Travels  in  the  central  parts  of  Indo-Chlna,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  during  1858-4M> 
2  vols.     8.     London,  1864. 

Norman  (C.  B.),  Tonkin,  or  France  in  the  Far  East.  8.  London,  1884.  Peoples  and 
Politics  of  the  V'ar  Fast.    London,  1895. 

Orliana  (Prince  H.  d'),  Antour  du  Tonkin.  Paris,  1896. -Du  Tonkin  aux  Indcs.  Paris 
1897.    [Eng.  Trans,  by  H.  Bent].    London,  1897.  ^  T 

li^^lm  (B.),  Nonvelle  G6ographie  Universelle.    Vol.  VIII.    i£j|jd|5,Vl8^.0Qle 
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AFRICA. 

ALOEBIA. 

(L'Algbbie.) 

Ooyemment. 

A  ciyil  Governor- General,  in  constant  communication  with  the  different 
French  ministries,  is  the  central  administrative  authority  of  Algeria,  except 
for  finance,  customs,  worship,  justice,  and  instruction,  which  are  under 
competent  ministers.  A  small  extent  of  territoir  in  the  Sahara  is  still  ad- 
ministered by  the  military  authorities,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 

Oovcmor-General  of  Algeria. — M.  Lepine,  appointed  October  2,  1897. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regmated 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  Governor-General  is  assisted 
by  a  council,  whose  function  is  purely  consultative.  A  Superior  Council, 
meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are  sent  by  each  of  the  departmental 
general  councils,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  discussing  and  voting  the 
colonial  budget  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Algeria  is  not  very  well  defined,  large  portions 
of  the  Sahara  bein^  claimed  both  by  the  French  Government  and  the 
nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  themselves  unconquei-ed.  The 
colony  is  divided  officially  into  three  departments,  consisting  as  a  whole 
of  the  'Territoire  civil,'  and  a  'Territoire  de  commandement '  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  departments  of  Algeria,  according 
to  the  census  of  1896  : — 


Departments 

miles 

Population 

Pop. 
persq. 
mUe 

ClvU 
Territory 

MiUtary 
Territory 

Total 

Algien . 
Oran     . 
Constantine  . 

Total 

65,929 
44,616 
73,929 

1,313,206 

888,177 

1,671,895 

213,461 
140,071 
202,611 

1,526,667 
1,028,248 
1,874,506 

23  1 
28-0 
25-3 

184,474 

3,873,278 

556,143 

4,429,421 

24  0 

Tlie  total  does  not  indade  the  Army. 

The  total  population  in  1891  was  4, 124, 732.  In  1896,  of  the  total  population, 
there  were  318,137  French,  446,348  belonged  to  other  foreign  nations,  and  the 
remainder  were  natives.  In  1891,  3,301,795  persons  (1896,  3,454,594)  were 
dependent  on  agriculture,  494,435  on  trade,  industries  and  carnage  by  sea 
and  land,  56,075  on  the  public  service,  38,893  on  liberal  professions,  72,759 
lived  on  their  means,  56,874  were  without  profession  or  means,  and  94,319 
were  of  unknown  or  unclasaed  occupation. 

The  Algerian  Sahara  contains  about  123,500  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  50,000. 

The  popnlation  of  the  city  of  Algiers  in  1891  was  82,585  ;  Oran,  74,510  ; 
Constantine,  46,581;  B6ne,  80,806;  Tlemsen,  29,544;  Ghardaia,  28,782; 
Tizi-Ouzou,  26,007  ;  Mustapha,  24,349  ;  Blidah,  23,686. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Mussulman ;  the  Jews  being  now  regarded 
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as  French  citizens.  The  grants  for  religions  purposes  provided  for  in  the  budget 
of  1898  were  :  to  Catholics  821,500  francs,  Protestants  97,000  francs,  Jews 
29,570  francs,  Mussulmans  13,000  francs  ;  total  961,070  francs. 

There  is  an  Academy  at  Algiers,  consisting  of  fSaicalties  of  law,  medicine, 
science  and  letters,  with  (1894)  468  students.     In  1894  there  were  1,936 

ails  at  the  4  iycees  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine  ;  7  communal  colleges 
1,132  pupils,  and  one  college  for  girls  at  Oran  had  169  pupils  ;  in  1894, 
1,086  (124  pnvate,  mostly  clerical)  primary  schools,  had  93,536  pupils ;  and 
132  infant  schools  had  25,736  pupils.  The  budget  for  1898  provided  for  an 
expenditure  of  5,060,583  francs  on  instruction  in  Algeria. 

Crime. 

Before  the  Assize  Courts  in  1893,  684  persons  were  convicted  of  crime ; 
before  the  correctional  tribunals,  22,117  ;  oefore  the  police  courts,  60,664. 
For  the  maintenance  of  order  there  are  1,271  gendarmes,  74  police  com- 
missaires,  814  police  agents,  329  maires,  2,608  police  officials  of  various  kinds, 
and  1,061  custom-house  officers. 

Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  are  derived  chiefly  firom  direct  taxes, 
customs,  and  monopolies.  The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes.  The  depar^ 
ments  of  Public  Debt,  War,  and  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  estimates. 
The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  were  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Ftuncs. 

Ministries : 

Fraoes. 

Direct  Taxes 

11,916,507 

Finance  . 

602  250 

Registration,  Stamps,  &c. 

7,763,800 

Justice  and  Worship 

3,583,920 

Customs     . 

11,999,000 

Interior  . 

23,539,794 

Monopolies . 

5,435,120 

Instruction,  &c. 

6,060.683 

Domains  and  Forests  . 

3,253,100 

Public  Works  . 

22,041,000 

Various 

7,972,320 

Regie,  &c.  . 

15,879,610 

Receipts  cTorir^  . 
Total     . 

3,698,305 

Repayments,  kc. 
Total      . 

1,040,800 

52,037,152 

71,147,857 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Army  Corps.  It  consists 
of  the  following  troops :— 3  renments  of  zouaves,  8  regunents  of  tixailleoiB,  2 
foreign  legions,  3  battalions  of  light  infantry,  3  discipline  oomjpanies  6  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  3  regiments  of  Spahis,  8  companies  of  remount 
cavalry,  12  batteries  of  artillery,  3  companies  of  engineers,  9  commies  ef 
train,  and  1  staff  and  recruiting  section.  There  is  also  a  territorial  army 
reserve,  consisting  of  10  battalions  of  zouaves,  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  10 
batteries  of  artillery.  Another  body  of  troops  is  being  formed  for  the  defence 
of  the  extreme  south.  The  infantiy  will  be  called  tiraUUun  sahariens,  and 
the  cavalry  spahis  saharieru, 

Indnstry. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Alceria  is  held  undivided  by  Arab  tribes  by  the 
tenure  called  'arch'  or  'sabega.  Freehold  property,  'melk,'  is  not  common. 
Most  of  the  State  lands  have,  under  various  systems,  been  appropriated  to 
colonists.     The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1895  was  8,482,368, 
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205,642  being  Euro|>6an8.  About  20,000,000  hectares  are  occupied  by  the 
agricoltoral  Dopolatioii.  The  principal  cereals  and  the  area  cultivatod  in 
1895-96  are  anown  in  the  following  table : — 

I 


1 

'         Cereals 

European  Culture 

Native  Culture 

Total 

Area 

Quantity 

Area 

Quantity 

Area 

Quantity 

1  Wheat,  soft      . 
1        ..      hard     . 
.  Bye  .        .       . 
1  Barley 

.  Oats          .       . 
Others 

Hectares 
124,162 
187,228 
307 
126,497 
65,596 
11,536 

Quintals 
971,480 
850,347 
1,906 
938,279 
704,962 
98,159 

3,565,188 

Hectares 
64,314 

1,005,819 
65 

1,814,899 
6,269 
38,745 

Quintals 

270,634 

4,978,510 

518 

7,478,9B4 

60,152 

288,658 

Hectares 

178,476 

1,143,047 

872 

1,485,896 

71,866 

40,308 

Quintals 

1,242,114 

6,828,857 

2,424 

8,412,268 

756,114 

886,817 

!          Total . 

1 

459,353 

2,420,111 

13,012,466 

2,879,464 

16,677,589 

In  January,  1896,  122,186  hectares  were  under  vines;  the  yield  in  1896 
was  4,850,120  hectolitres.  There  were  28,620  vine-planters,  of  whom  16,585 
were  Europeans. 

In  1895,  1,486,779  hectares  of  forest  and  other  land  were  worked  for  alfa, 
the  quantity  picked  bein^  885,484  quintals.  The  State  cork  forests  extend 
over  281,400  hectares ;  in  1896,  22,078  quintals  of  cork  were  sold,  value 
696,815  francs.  Under  tobacco  were  in  1895  6,948  hectares,  yielding 
5,720,860  kilogrammes.  Other  products  are  olives  (6,500,000  grafted  trees), 
dates,  flax,  colza  and  other  oil  seeds,  and  ramie. 

There  are  3,247,692  hectares  under  forest,  nearly  one-fourth  beins  in  re« 
mote  districts  and  unworked.  Of  the  remainder  1,759,495  hectares  belong  to 
the  State,  76, 919  hectares  to  communes,  and  468,895  hectares  to  private  persons. 
Of  the  forest  area  much  is  so  only  in  name,  and  the  value  of  the  total  produce 
is  small.  In  1895  there  were  in  Algeria  858,657  horses  and  mules,  286,808 
asses,  255,408  camels,  1,121,246  cattle,  7,891,979  sheep,  and  8,545,041  goats. 
The  total  animal  stock  amounted  to  18,544,719,  of  which  12,820,619  belonged 
to  natives. 

In  1895,  17  mines  were  worked  for  iron,  2dnc,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and 
antimony.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  extracted  was  94,200  tons,  valued  at 
722,430  francs  ;  of  zinc  and  lead  ore  14,148  tons,  valued  at  482,225  francs ; 
the  yield  of  other  ores  Avas  unimportant.  Petroleum  has  been  found  in  Oram, 
and  fresh  phosphate  beds  in  vanous  parts  of  the  country.  Those  at  Tehessa 
yielded  in  1895,  156,857  tons,  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1896,  122,087 
tons.     The  industry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  English  firms. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general 
(total  imports  and  exports),  and  special  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of 
home  produce).    The  former  was  as  follows,  1896  (in  francs) : — 


General  Commerce. 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France 

Foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  . 

Total 

217,801,966 
57,997,008 

203,779,618 
43,630,129 

275,798,959 

247,409,742 

The  total  special  commerce  was  as  follows  for  five  years  (in  franc^^)^^ 
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Tears 

Total 

FV>reign  Goontries  and  French  Colonies 

Imports 

Bzports 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

239,757,817 
281,406,103 
259,300,000 
255,548,746 
269,287,968 

228,200,000 
169,800,000 
242,100,000 
284,211,618 
281,074,677 

50,118,183 
46,651,881 
59,992,848 
52,380,828 
51,486,012 

32,885,498 
27.477,942 
34,427,469 
38,551,954 
84,283,081 

The  special  trade  of  Algeria  with  variona  oouii tries  in  1896  was ; — 


Imports 

from 

Francs 

France 

217,801,956 

Belgium 

559,479 

Great  Britain     . 

5,271,121 

Spain . 

4.870,440 

Italy  . 

2,849.854 

Austria       . 

1,932,807 

Exports  to 

- 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to' 

Francs 

196,841,646 

8,066,144 

11,812,028 

2,805,689 

2,869,087 

687,099 

Bossia        .       . 
Tunis . 
Morocoo 
United  States    . 
Brazil 
Qormany    . 

Francs 
2,088,565 
5,262,994 
6,551,988 
4,500,795 
9,858,444 
1,184,844 

Francs    1 

1,661.009   • 

2,779.883   , 

100.087 

956,218 

1,713,316 

the  principal  imports  in  1896  were:  animals,  8,386,891  francs;  animal 
products,  2,852,223  francs;  colonial  produce  7,759,478  irancs ;  timber, 
4,458,250  francs;  tissues,  1,696,283  francs;  clocks,  trinkets,  &c ,  1,532,558 
francs.  The  chief  exports  were:  flour,  &c.,  554,807  francs;  colonial  pro- 
duce, 4,577,678  francs;  metals,  5,081,158  francs.  The  subjoined  statement 
shows  the  commerce  of  Algeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years. 


Imports  into  United  King- 
dom from  Algeria 

Exports  of  BritiML  produce 
to  Algeria    . 


1892 


•    £ 

674,087 
333,774 


1898 


477,854 
225,444 


1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

636,372 

549,362 

581,523 

310,662 

264,905 

257,501 

The  most  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  in  1896  were : 
esparto  and  other  fibres,  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  282,973Z.  ;  iron  ore, 
97,736Z.;  cork,  35,175/.  ;  nhosphates,  8  .,897/.  ;  hay,  18,682/.;  bark,  4,775/. 
The  British  exports  to  Algeria  consist  principally  of  cotton  fabrics  of  the 
value  of  22,850/.  ;  coal,  184,573/. ;  and  machinery,  23,816/.,  in  1896. 

Shipping;  and  CommonicationB. 

In  1896,  1,654  vessels,  of  895,618  tons,  entered  Algerian  ports  from 
abroad,  and  1,641,  of  878,212  tons,  cleared;  of  the  vessels  entered,  338  of 
101,089  tons,  belonged  to  France.  In  the  coasting  trade  7,886  vessels  of 
1,878,950  tons  entered,  and  the  same  cleared.  On  January  1,  1897,  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  644  sailing  vessels  of  6,764  tons,  and 
60  steamers  of  7,202  tons. 

Algiers  is  now  the  most  important  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1897  there  were  2,156  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic. 

The  postal  and  telesraph  revenue  for  1895  was  4,402,822  irancs,  ana  the 
expenditure  5,322,581  nuncs.  There  were  510  post  offices.  Other  }M>stal 
statistics  are  included  in  those  of  France. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria  consisted  in  1895  of  5,025  inikffi^of  j  line  and 
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10,671  miles  of  wire,  with  423  officea.     Measages  (1895),  1,574,948,  of  which 
1,478,402  were  internal,  60,022  international,  and  71,524  official. 

British  Consul' General  far  -<4^ria.— Captain  F.  Hay  Newton. 

Vice-Oonmd  at  Algiers,— ¥.  E.  Drummond  Hay. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Arzeu,  Bdne,  Oran,  and  Philippeville. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Animaire  statistiqne  de  1*  F»nce.    Parla,  1896. 

ComptI  zitnknX  de  la  Justice  eriminelle.    Annual. 

Bzpoflc  de  la  situation  gen^rale  de  1' AlgMe.    AnnuaL 

Grand  Annuaire,  Commercial,  Indastriel,  AdministraUf,  A^ricole  et  Viticole  do 
r  Alg^rle  et  de  la  Tunisie.    a    Annual.    Paria. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  des  ^tablissements  fran^ises.  19  vols.,  4to,  flrom  1888  to  1866 :  the 
continuation  bean  the  titie  *8tatistiqueK6n6rale  de  I'AIg^rie,'  published  every  three  years. 

Le  Fays  du  Mouton ;  des  conditions  d' existence  des  troupeauz  sur  les  hauts-plateaux 
et  dans  Ic  snd  de  1' Alg^rie.    Published  by  the  Oovemraent  General.    Alger,  1898. 

Reports  by  the  Commission  d'^jtude  des  Questions  Algeriennes  .'—Depositions  du  1  Mai 
au  SO  Jnillet,  1891 ;  Report  by  M.  Combes  on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  natives ; 
Report  on  the  Bank  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Ferry  on  the  Government  of  Algeria ; 
Report  by  M.  Clamagcran  on  the  fiscal  regime  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Guichard  on  the 
Regime  Forestier  of  Algeria.    Paris,  1892. 

Foreign  Offlce  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publicatioks. 

Baraa  (General  du),  Hes  Souvenirs.    Paris,  1895. 

2{«a«U««  (P.  Leroy),  L'Alg6rie  et  la  Tunisie.    2nd  ed.    Paris,  1897. 

Bomrmand  (F.),  Le  Mar«chal  Bugeand.    Paris,  1895. 

Bri4^m««  (P.  A.),  Winters  in  A^eria.    8.    New  York,  1890. 

I>«««>2iert  (P.),  Oiipanisation  politique  de  I'Algerie.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

BwtoiMon  (R),  Collection  compl^  de  la  Jurisprudence  Alg^rienno  dopuis  la  conquete 
Jusqn' 41895.    24  vols.    8.    Alger. 

KBUmnuUn  de  ContUuU  (Baron  P.  deX  Les  Congr6gations  religleuses  chez  les  Arabes 
et  lA  Conquete  de  I'AfHque  du  Nord.    12.    Paris,  1887. 

FUUag  (AA  L'Alg^rie  ancienne  et  modeme.    12.    Alger,  1876. 

Oaffmrel  (P.),  L'Algdrie :  histoire,  conquete,  colonisation.    Paris,  1883. 

Ormudin  (L),  Le  Dernier  Hartehai  de  France  (Ganrobert).    Paris,  1895. 

Guide  Joanne :  Algerie  et  Tunisia    Paris,  1896. 

Batifort  (P.),  Au  PSys  des  Palmes :  Biskra.    Paris,  1897. 

LaUewuMd  (C),  De  Paris  au  Desert    Paris,  1895. 

Lavele9€  (Bmile  deX  L' Algerie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

MaWuM  (Heinr.  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahreim  Nordwesten  von  AArika :  Beisenin  Algerien 
and  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1869. 

Meuqti?ray  (B.),  Souvenirs  d'Afrique.    Paris,  1894. 

Nugent  (B.  G.),  A  Land  of  Mosques  and  Marabouts.    8.    London,  1894. 

Pease  (A.  E.),  Biskra  and  the  Oases  and  Desert  of  the  Zlbans.    London,  1893. 

Penea  (H-X  L'Alg^rie.  Voyage  de  la  delegation  de  la  Commission  d'  dtndes,  Ac.  8 
Paris,  1894. 

Pieese  (L.),  AlgMe  [Guide  Joanne].    Paris,  1893. 

PlaxAti'*  (Sir  R.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  London,  1895.  The 
Scourge  of  Christendom.  8.  London,  1884.  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.    London,  1888. 

Prax  (V.X  Etude  sur  la  Question  Algerienne.    8.    B6ne,  1892. 

B0«lM(Elis^X  <3^ognipUeuniverscUe.  Tome  XL  L'Afrique  septentrionale.  Paris,  1886- 

Bevue  Jfrieaine.    8.    Alger.    Yearly  since  1856. 

Binn  (L.X  Histoire  de  rlnsurrection  de  1871  en  Algdrie.    8.    Alger,  1891.    Marabouts 

Bohert  (G.X  Voyage  k  travers  I'Algeric.    Paris,  1891. 
et  Khouan :  Etude  sur  1' Islam  en  Algerie.    &    Paris,  1884. 

Samvaigo  (E.X  Lea  cultures  sur  le  littoral  de  la  Medeterranto.    Paris,  1894. 

aabatier  (O.X  Touat,  Sahara  et  Soudan.    Paris,  1891. 

8amrin(J.%  Manuel  de  I'lmmigrant  en  Algerie.    12.    Paris,  1894. 

Shaw  (Thomas,  D.D.,  A&X  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Barbary 
gnd  the  Levant.    Oxford,  1838-46. 
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Tehihatehef  (M.),  L' Algerie  et  Tunis.    Paris,  1 880. 
Vi^nonCL.),  La  Prance  en  Alg<irie.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

Villoi  (Capitaine),  Moenrs,  coutumes  et  institutions  des  indigtoea  d' Algerie.    li.    Paris 
1872. 


FRENCH  COKGO  AKD   OABTTK. 

The  French  Congo  and  Gabiin  region  is  one  continuous  and  connected 
territory.  The  right  bank  of  the  Congo  from  Brazzaville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobangi  is  Frencn,  and  north  to  4"  N.,  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mobangi  to  thu  boundary  of  the  British  sphere.  According  to  the  agreement 
with  Germany  in  1894,  French  territory  runs  northward  behind  the 
Cameroons  and  along  the  east  of  the  Shari  to  Lake  Chad,  and  to  the 
water  parting  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo.  An  almost  straight  line 
to  the  coast  along  the  second  degree  N.  embraces  the  Gabun.  The  total 
area  is  497, 000  square  miles.  The  territories  are  under  a  Commissionor- 
General,  who,  assisted  by  two  Ueutenant-governors,  has  charge  both  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration.  There  are  twenty-seTen  stations  established 
in  this  region,  on  the  coast,  the  Congo,  and  other  places,  elevan  of  them  being 
on  the  Ogo v^.  The  number  of  the  native  population  is  estimated  at  5, 000, 000  ; 
there  are  300  Europeans  besides  the  garrison.  The  country  is  covered  with 
extensive  forests.  The  exports  are — caoutchouc,  cocoa,  coffee,  ivory  (96  tons 
in  1896),  ebony  (1,875  tons  in  1896),  mahogany  (991  tons),  red-wood  (812 
tons),  palmettos,  palm-oil,  and  gum  copal.  Vessels  entered  in  1896,  98  of 
244,908  tons  (48  of  188,620  tons  ftench,  26  of  69, 948  tons  British).  The  only 
roads  are  native  footpaths.  There  are  18  schools  for  boys  and  7  for  girls, 
with  800  pupils.  Post  offices,  31  ;  letters,  &c.,  transmitted  (1894),  346,814. 
Local  budget,  1897,  3,698,000  francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1898), 
2,684,000  francs. 

Gold  Coast  Territories.    See  Senegal,  &c,,  p.  519. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Oovernment. 

The  assertion  of  the  claim  of  France  over  Madagascar  dates  from  the  year 
1642,  when  a  concession  of  the  Island  was  granted  to  a  trading  company  by 
the  French  King.  This  grant  and  similar  concessions  subsequently  made,  as 
well  as  decrees  proclaiming  French  sovereignty  and  the  appointment  of 
viceroys  over  the  island,  were  entirely  ineffective  and,  except  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  exploration.  In  the  year  1810 
Radjima  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  island  to  the  sway  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Hova,  the  most  advanced,  though  probably  not  the  most 
numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races,  and  in  1820  he  was  recognised  by 
the  English  as  King  of  Madagascar.  His  vridow,  Queen  RknavUona  I.,  ob- 
tained the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  deatii,  in  1861,  intercourse 
with  foreigners  was  discouraged.  She  was  succeeded  by  Radtoa  II.,  in 
1861,  and  he  by  his  wifelUsohferina,  in  1863,  on  whose  death,  in  1868,  Bknav^- 
lona  II.  obtained  the  throne.  The  recently  deposed  sovereign,  B&nav^lona  III. 
(born  1861),  succeeded  in  1883.  The  French  having  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
north-west  coast  as  ceded  to  them  by  local  chiefs,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in 
1882-84  against  the  Hovas,  who  refused  to  recognise  the  cession.  In  1885 
peace  was  made,  Di^go  Suarez  being  surrendered  to  France.  A  French  Resident- 
General  was  received  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
were  claimed  to  be  regulated  by  France.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
August  6, 1890,  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madaf^acar  was  recognised  by 
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Great  Britain  ;  bat  the  NatiTO  Govemment  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any 
protectorate.  In  May,  1695,  a  French  expedition  was  despatched  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  France,  and  on  October  1,  the  capital  having  been  occupied, 
a  treaty  was  si^ed  whereby  the  Queen  recognised  and  accepted  the  protectorate. 
By  a  unilateial  convention  made  in  January,  1896,  Madaffascar  became  a 
French  possession,  and  by  Uw  promulgated  August  6,  1896,  tne  island  and  its 
dependencies  were  declared  a  French  colony. 

On  February  27, 1897,  the  Queen  was  deposed  by  the  Resident-General,  and 
on  March  11  she  and  her  family  were  deported  to  &e  island  of  Reunion. 

Gavemar-Oateral, — General  Gallieni. 

An  Administrative  Council  has  been  established  at  Antananarivo,  and  with 
its  assistance  the  Governor-General  rules  the  whole  island,  though  the  provinces 
of  Imirina  and  B^tsil^  are  still  nnder  martial  law.  There  are  numerous 
residents  and  vice-residents  at  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  and  at  Fort  Dauphin  in  the  south. 

Area  and  Fopulation. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia  as 
a  continent),  ia  sitoated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
continent  being  280  miles  ;  total  length,  975  miles  ;  breadth  at  the  broadest 
point,  358  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at 
228,500  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  estimates,  at  8,500,000  ;  other  estimates  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  5,000,000.  No  census  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  there- 
fore only  by  vague  and  uncertain  estimates  that  any  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  population,  either  of  the  island  as  a  whole  or  of  particular 
districta  The  female  population  seems  in  excess  of  the  male.  A  number  of 
foreign  residents  live  on  the  coasts,  chiefly  Creoles  from  Mauritius  and 
Reunion,  with  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  who  carry  on  small  retail 
trade.  The  most  intelli^nt,  and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova,  whose 
language,  allied  to  thei  Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  understood 
over  a  large  part  of  the  island.  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great 
many  clans,  who  seldom  intermarry.  The  Hovas  are  estimated  to  number 
1,000,000  ;  the  other  races,  more  or  less  mixed,  are  the  Sakalavas  n 
the  west,  1,000,000;  the  B^tsil^  600,000;  B&ra,  200,000;  B^tsimi- 
iyjki>a^lrfl,  400,000  ;  other  southern  tribes,  200,000.  In  the  coast  towns  are 
many  Arab  traders,  and  there  are  besides  many  negroes  from  Africa  introduced 
as  slaves.  The  riave  trade  was  nominally  abolished  in  1877,  and  steps  are 
now  being  taken  by  the  French  Government  for  the  effectual  suppression  of 
slavery.  The  system  of  forced  labour  in  tiie  public  service  is  still  maintained  ; 
natives  between  16  and  60  years  of  age  being  required  to  give  50  days 
annually  to  the  State.  This  system,  adopted  because  the  natives  are  unable 
to  pay  taxes,  considerably  reduces  the  expenditure  of  Govemment  on  road- 
maKing  and  other  public  works.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior, 
is  estimated  to  have,  with  suburbs,  a  population  of  about  100,000.  The 
principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  population  of  10,000. 
Majungii,  the  chief  port  on  the  north-west  coast,  has  also  about  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Eeligion,  Education,  Justice. 

tip  to  1895  a  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the 
central  districts  had  oeen  Christianised.  The  vast  majority  of  professing 
Christians  were  connected  with  churches  formed  by  the  London  mssionary 
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Society,  but  Anglican,  Friends*,  Norwegian,  American,  Lutheran,  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  wore  idso  at  work.  The  Christian  population  was  esti- 
mated at  450,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics.  Hospitals, 
colleges,  and  about  1,800  schools,  with  170,000  children,  were  connected  with 
the  yarious  missions.  Since  the  establishment  of  French  rule,  it  is  alleged 
that  much  had  been  done  to  break  down  the  influence  of  Protestant  missions 
in  the  island.  Though  decrees  haye  been  issued  proclaiming  religious 
liberty,  the  Catholic  propaganda  has  nevertheless  been  nushed  in  such  a 
manner  that  many  native  Protestants  have  been  constrained  to  call  themselves 
Catholic.  The  natuie  of  the  tenure  of  the  real  property  of  the  missions 
required  the  adherence  of  Malagasy  Christians  to  the  form  of  religion  pro- 
fessed by  those  holding  the  property,  and  it  is  stated  that  many  British 
mission  churches  are  being  lost  through  the  failure  of  this  condition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terrorism  of  the  Catholics. 

On  January  27, 1897,  a  French  technical  school  was  opened  at  Antananarivo, 
with  workshops  for  iron,  tin,  painting,  potterj',  carpentry,  tailoring  and 
other  work. 

A  code  of  laws  was  printed  in  1881.  Justice  is  dispensed  by  French 
authorities,  but  there  are  no  statistics  available  showing  crime.  Regular 
courts  have  been  constituted  at  Antan^arivo,  Tamatave,  and  Majungi,  and 
their  Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in  Madagascar.  Owing  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  there  has  of  late  been  an  alarming  increase 
in  crimes  of  violence,  and  an  increasing  number  of  banditti  in  large  armed 
bands,  who  have  desolated  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  customs,  licences,  sales  of  land,  a  land 
tax,  and  a  small  poll  tax.  The  amount  of  local  revenue  which  may  be  raised 
is  still  uncertain ;  expenditure  (local  budget),  4,269,000  francs.  In  the 
French  budget  of  1898  the  sum  of  15,710,000  francs  was  allowed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Madagascar  and  dependencies.  In  1886  the  Malagasy  Govern- 
ment borrowed  from  the  Paris  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  at  6  per  cent,  a  sum  of 
15  million  francs,  of  which  10  million  went  to  pay  the  indemnityto  France. 
For  the  conversion  of  the  balance  of  this  loan,  and  for  public  works,  &c. ,  in 
the  island,  it  was  provided  in  April,  1897,  that  there  should  be  issued  a  loan 
of  30,000,000  francs  at  3  per  cent.  ;  20,000,000  at  once  and  the  remainder 
when  voted  by  the  Chambers.     The  loan  has  the  guarantee  of  the  Republic. 

Defence. 

According  to  the  budget  of  1897  the  colonial  troops  in  Madagascar  consist 
of:  infantry,  4,558  ;  artillery,  1,367  ;  cavalry,  44  ;  total,  5,699,  mcluding  191 
officers.     Of  the  men,  1,220  are  natives,  and  560  are  Algerians. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  (galena),  sulphur,  graphite,  and  a 
lignite  have  been  found.  It  seems  probable  that  many  parts  of  the  island  are 
very  rich  in  valuable  ores.  Cattle  breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  ;  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes 
bein^  cultivated.  The  forests  abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  products  are  plentiful.  Concessions  of  laud  are 
being  made  to  French  subjects  free,  while  foreigners  have  to  buy  them.  The 
principal  article  at  present  produced  in  the  island  is  caoutchouc,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  London  or  Hamburg.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on, 
and  the  manufacture  of  textures  from  the  rofia  palm  fibre,    and  of  matal 
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work.  At  present,  however,  no  machinery  is  tised  for  the  making  of  textile 
fabrics.  All  are  literally  manu-factures,  and  carried  on  by  the  simple  spindle 
and  loom  in  use  from  a  yeiy  remote  period.  And  so  with  the  manufacture 
and  working  of  iron  and  other  metals. 

Commerce. 

^  The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  hides,  horns,  coflfee,  lard,  sugar, 
vanilla,  wax,  gum,  copal,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
rum,  crockery,  and  metal  goods.  In  1896  the  imports  amounted  to 
13,493,100  francs;  exports,  8,605,900  francs.  Of  the  imports  8,280,700 
francs  in  value  came  from  France  ;  6,749,816  francs  f^om  England  ;  2,486,761 
francs  from  the  United  States  ;  687,859  francs  from  Germany.  The  chief  im- 
ports were  cotton  goods  from  England.  Of  the  exports  France  took  736,670 
francs  ;  Enj^land  1,550,000  f^nca  In  1896  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  from  Madagascar  was  95,5352.  ;  and 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Madagascar  146,9662.  The  imports  from 
Madagascar  were,  in  1896,  caoutchouc,  42,8682.;  hemp,  16,6862.  ;  wax, 
14,2082.  ;  raw  hides,  12,1902,  ;  the  exports  to  Madagascar,  cottons, 
116,6612,  ;  iron,  wrought,  and  unwrought,  8,1552.  in  1896. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  has  a  commodious  harbour, 
safe  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  visited  regularly  by  the 
steamers  of  several  shipping  companies.  There  are  as  yet  no  roads  in 
Madagascar  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  wheeled  vehicles 
aie  employed.  All  passengers  and  goods  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
bearers,  except  where  the  rivers  or  coast  lagoons  allow  the  use  of  canoes.  A 
waggon  road  is  being  made  from  Mahatsara  to  Antanilnarlvo,  and  the  canali- 
sation of  the  kgoons  between  Tamatave  and  the  capital  has  been  begun. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  which,  with  the 
canal,  will  connect  Antanknaiivo  and  Tamatave,  in  return  for  which  the  con- 
tracting French  Company  will  receive  concessions  of  land^  mining  rights, 
and  other  privileges. 

There  is  postaloommunication  throughout  the  island.  An  electric  telegraph, 
180  miles  in  length,  connects  Tamatave  and  the  capital,  and  anotner 
connects  the  capital  with  Majungk  which,  by  a  cable  laid  in  1895,  is  in 
communication  with  Mozambique  and  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  an  agency  at  Antanana- 
rivo and  Tamatave. 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  piece,  but  the  Italian  5-lire  piece 
and  Belfiian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value  are  also  in  circulation. 
For  smaller  sums  the  coin  is  cut  up  into  fractional  parts,  and  weighed  as 
required. 

Consular  and  other  Bepresentatives. 

Of  Gbeat  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
Consul  at  Tamatave. — Anatole  Sauzier. 
Viee-Cansul  at  ArUandnarivo, — T.  P.  Porter  (acting). 
Fie^'Conaul  at  Majufigd, — Stratton  Knott 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Madagascar 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Animal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 
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CorrespondeBce  respecting  Treftty  of  December  17, 1885,  between  Fruoeaikd  MadagaMar. 
London,  1886. 

Report  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  Gore  Jones,  C.B.,  on  a  visit  to  tbe  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
London,  1888. 

Correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  France  reapoctlng  Madagascar.  London,  I8M. 

Treaties  concluded  between  France  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 18G8 ;  December  12, 1885  ; 
and  September  80, 1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
Antananarivo  Annual,  1875-94. 
Beitriige  snr  Kenntniss  Madagaskars.    Berlin,  1883. 


BMTleiifh  <B.).  Two  Campaigns  in  Madagascar  and  Asbsntee.    London,  1896. 

Oatat  (L.X  voyage  A  Madagascar  (1889.00X    P»ris,  1896. 

CombetU  (M.),  Madagascar,  itude  g^ogiaphique  et  oommerciale.    *  Annalea  de  rBztr^me 


Orient'    October,  1889. 

CouMin$  (W.  £.X  Madagascar  of  To^ay.    8.    London,  1895. 

ZkiWMmXB.  W.),  Madagascar :  its  Capabilities  and  Bctoarces.    London,  1895. 

Dniry  (BobertX  Journal  of  Fifteen  Yeara'  CapUvlty.  With  Notes  by  B.  P.  Oliver.  8 
London,  1890. 

Kllii  (Rev.  W.X  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  London,  1838.  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar.    London,  1858.    Madagascar  Revisited.    London,  1867. 


Oautier,  Guide  du  colon  &  Madagascar.    Pftris,  1806. 
On»fwiid<«r  (A),  Histoire  physique,  naf 


,  „ .  .  ^    .  natupolle  et  poUtique  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1876. 

(In  28  4to.  volumes,  with  many  hundred  plates,  still  in  procress.) 

OuiUain  (Captain),  Documents  sur  Hilatoire,  la  geographle  et  le  commerce  la  partie  de 
ocddentale  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1845. 

Grotdaude  (E.),  Un  Farisien  k  Madagascar.    Paris,  1897. 

Hanotaux  (GX  L'Affaire  do  Madagascar.    Paris,  1896. 

flarhminn  (Robert),  Madagascar  und  dielnseln  Beychellen,  Ac.  In  vol.  Ivii.  of  Das 
Wissen  der  Gegenwart    Leipslg,  1886. 

Hoequard  (E.X  L'Bxpedition  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1897. 

Knight  (E.  F.X  Madagascar  in  War  Time.    8.    London,  1896. 

Lemure  (JX  Madagascar  :  L'EzpediUon  au  point  de  vue  mMical,  Ac.    Paris,  1896. 

Lerojf  (L.X  Les  Francais  k  Madasascar.    PariK,  1883. 

Maude  (P.  C.X  Five  Years  In  Madagascar.    London,  1895. 

MeLeod  (J.  L.),  Madamscar  and  its  People.    London,  1865. 

Mutten$  (Rev.  Dr.  J.),  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar.    London,  1875. 

outer  (B.  P-X  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.  London,  1866.  Madagascar.  2  vols. 
London,  1886.    The  True  Story  of  the  French  Dispute  in  Madagascar.    8.    London,  1SS5. 

Olivier  (EdltorX  Ce  qu'il  faut  connattre  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1895. 

Paifant  (M.X  Madagascar.    2nd  ed.    Paris,  1895. 

Piolet(P^re  J.  B-X  Madagascar,  sa  Description,  ses  Habitants.  Paris,  1895.  Madagas- 
car et  les  Hova.      Paris,  1895. 

PoUen  and  Van  Dam,  Raoherobes  sur  la  Faune  de  Madagaacar.   5  vols.  4to.   Leyden,  186S. 

Boutier  (G.X  Les  droits  de  la  France  sar  Madagaacar.    Paris,  1895. 

Skav  (Rev.  G.  A.X  Madagascar  of  To-day.    12.    London,  1886. 

Sibree  (Rev.  JamesX  Madagascar  and  ita  People.  London,  1870.  The  Great  African 
Island.    London,  1880.    Madagascar  before  the  Conquest-    London,  1896. 

VaiatVere  (P^re  de  laX  Histoire  de  Madagascar:  ses  habitants  et  ses  misaionaires. 
2  vols.    Paris,  1884.    Vingt  ans  4  Madagascar.    Paris,  1885. 

DlisOO-BFABEZ,  K088I-BE,  8^-  IIABIS. 

These  posseasious  were,  by  decree  of  January  28,  1896,  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Eesident-Oeneial  of  Madagascar,  and  have  thna  become 
dependencies  of  that  colony. 

Diego-Snarei,  a  territory  of  still  undefined  extent,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagaacar,  is  held  by  the  French  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty  of  December  17,  1885.  At  the  census  of  1887  the 
population  (including  the  garrison)  was  4.567.  The  native  population  is 
stated  to  have  increased  from  8,000  in  1887  to  about  8,000  in  1889.  .  The 
chief  town  of  the  colony  is  Antsirame.  Imports,  in  1893,  6,700,000  franca  in 
value  ;  exports,  680,000  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1898), 
800  francs. 

Kogai-Be  laUnd,  close  to  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  with  an  area  of  US 
square  miles,  has  7,803  inhabitants,  chiefly  Malagasy  and  Africans.  Chief 
productions,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  rice.  Imports,  1893,  2,621,000  fmncs  ;  ex- 
ports 2,383,000  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1898),  24,288  francs. 
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8^*  Xurie,  on  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar,  was  taken  by  France  as 
early  aa  1643.  It  covers  64  square  miles  ;  population,  7,667 ;  chief  export, 
cloyes. 

XATOTTB  AHD  THE  COMORO  IBLAHDB. 

The  island  of  Mavotte  (140  square  miles)  has  a  population  (1898)  of  8,700 
inhabitants.  The  chief  production  is  cane-sugar ;  it  has  9  sugar  works  and 
4  distilleries  of  rum.  Vanilla  cultivation  ana  trade  in  wood  have  recently 
much  extended  ;  important  coffee  plantations  are  being  made.  Local  budget 
(1897),  revenue,  285,000  francs  ;  expenditure,  229,000  francs.  Expenditure 
of  France  (budget  of  1898),  44,845  francs. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  4  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  with 
an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.  They  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Mayotte.  The  taking  of  Madagascar  by  the  French  cannot 
but  tend  to  the  development  of  the  islands.  They  now  possess  an  im- 
portant coal  depdt  They  were  taken  under  French  protection  in  1886. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  58,000,  chiefly  Mussulmans. 

BEUKIOK. 

Reunion,  about  420  miles  east  of  Madasascar,  has  belonged  to  France  since 
1764,  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  It  has  an  area  of 
965  square  miles  and  population  (1898)  of  171»718  (23,161  British  Indians, 
5,617  natives  of  Madagascar,  9,769  Africans,  510  Chinese).  The  towns  are 
under  the  French  municipal  law.  The  chief  port,  Pointe-des-Galets,  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway  of  78  miles  with  St  Benott  and  St  Pierre.  The  chief 
productions  are  sugar  (45,700  ttons  exported  in  1896),  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla, 
spices.  In  1895  the  live  stock  on  the  island  was  2,650  horses,  2,700  mules, 
5,315  oxen,  8,750  sheep,  and  7,800  goats.  Imports  in  1895,  18,650,000 
francs ;  exports,  21,734,520  franco  Shipping  entered  (1896),  164  vessels 
of  180,289  tons.  The  local  budget  for  1897  showed  income,  4,928,000 
francs;  expenditure,  4,680,000  francs.  The  expenditure  of  France  (budget 
1898)  was  4,458,000  francs. 

8t.  Paul  and  Anuiterdaai  are  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  France  in  1892. 

Kerffoelmi,  a  desolate   island,  about  50  S.  lat.  and  70  E.  long,   was 
annexed  by  France  in  1893. 

OBOCK  AHB  SOMALI  COAST  PROTECTORATE. 
Obock,  with  the  French  Somali  coast  and  dej)endencie8  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Bay  of  Tajurah,  has  an  area  esti- 
mated at  8,640  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  30,000  natives.  There  is 
a  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  countries  in  the  interior,  but  as  there  is  no  custom 
house,  no  trade  statistics  are  published.  Local  budget  (revenue  and  ex- 
penditure), 30, 000  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1898),  614,807 
francs. 

SEHEOAL,  PREHCH  SUDAK,  FRENCH  OFIKEA,  AND  DAHOMET. 

With  the  exception  of  the  British  colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Gold  Coasts  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  Liberia,  France  claims  the  whole  of  West 
Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Togo  Land,  and  inland  to  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Niger,  and  considerable  areas  to  the  east  of  the  Upper  Niger,  including  the 
Kingdom  of  Kong  and  neighbouring  territories.  By  the  Anglo-French 
arrangement  of  August  5,  1890,  Great  Britain  recognises' as  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  north 
of  a  line  from  Say,  on  the  Middle  Niger,  to  Barrawa,  on  Lake  Chad,  including 
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all  the  territories  which  belong  to  Sokoto.  The  line  dividing  French  territory 
from  British  in  the  region  included  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  has  not  been 
agreed  upon.  The  French  Sahara  may  embrace  about  14  million  square 
miles,  mostly  desert  Seyeral  railway  projects  from  Algeria  to  the  Niger  are 
under  consideration.  The  total  area  claimed  by  France  in  West  Africa  is 
about  550,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  Senegal,  French  Sudan, 
and  French.  Guinea  and  Dependencies  (including  Rivieres  du  Sud).  "Within 
Senegal  and  Rivieres  du  Sud  there  are — (1)  countries  occupied,  (2)  countries 
annexed,  (3)  countries  protected.  The  first  are  divided  into  communes  and 
territories,  the  former  being  St.  Louis,  Dakar,  Rufisque,  and  the  island  of 
Goree,  and  the  latter  beinff  various  stations  and  ports  in  the  coast  region 
and  up  the  Senegal,  and  the  districts  around  within  raug^  of  cannon-snot. 
The  annexed  countries  are  Walo,  Northern  Cayor,  Toro,  Dimar,  and  Damga. 

Senegal  proper  (the  colony)  includes  several  stations  on  the  river  as  far  as 
Matam,  with  a  certain  area  of  land  around  each,  and  the  coast  from  the  north 
of  Cape  Yerd  to  Gambia  in  the  south.  These,  with  the  settled  portion  of 
Riviferes  du  Sud,  embrace  over  14,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
174,000,  of  whom  135,000  are  in  Senegal.  But  included  in  Senegal  and 
Rivieres  du  Sud  are  various  protected  states,  which  give  a  total  area  of 
116,800  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000.  There  is  a  Governor- 
General  in  Senegal,  assisted  by  a  Colonial  Council.  There  are  2,508  troops 
(including  natives)  with  66  officers.  The  chief  town  of  Senegal  is  St  Louis  ; 
population,  20,000.  Dakar  (population,  2,000)  is  an  important  centre.  The 
colony  is  represented  by  one  deputy.  At  high  water  the  Senegal  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  into  the  interior.  In  1892  there  were  246  mules  of  railway, 
574  miles  of  telegraph  line,  1,022  miles  of  wire,  and  21  telegraph  offices. 
Imports  (1893),  13,866,000  francs  ;  exports,  17,985,000  francs.  Ground-nuts 
(arachides),  gums,  india-rubber,  palm  nuts  and  oil,  hides  and  horns,  mats 
and  gold  are  the  chief  exports ;  tobacco,  beads,  cutlery,  made-up  clothing 
and  calicoes  are  the  chief  imports.  Local  budget  for  1897,  2,749,000  francs  ; 
expenditure  of  France  (budget  for  1898),  6,074,000  francs ;  debt,  517,657 
francs. 

The  French  Sudan  includes  the  Upper  Senegal,  and  all  the  countries  in 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Niger,  and  the  states  which  extend  inland  from  Sene^l 
and  the  Rivieres  du  Sud.  It  is  divided  into  annexed  territories  and  protec- 
torates. The  annexed  territories,  mostly  in  the  Upi)er  Senegal,  embrace  an  area 
of  54,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  360,000  ;  the  protectorates  were  esti- 
mated to  have  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2}  millions. 
The  administration  of  the  French  Sudan  is  intrusted  to  a  Superior  Military 
Commandant,  who  resides  at  Kayes,  in  the  Senegal,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  Senegal.  There  is  a  regiment  of  native  riflemen,  a  squadron 
of  Sudan  Spahis,  and  a  battery  of  marine  artillery.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Kayes  to  Bafoulabe,  94  miles,  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  carry 
on  to  the  Niger.  The  local  budget  for  1896  snowed  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  3,011,500  francs.  According  to  the  budget  for  1898,  the  annual 
expenditure  of  France  on  the  Sudan  is  6,948,000  nancs. 

French  Oninea  and  Dahomey. — On  January  1,  1890,  the  territory  on 
the  coast  from  11**  to  nearly  9°  N.  (except  the  Los  Islands,  which  belong  to  Great 
Britain),  and  inland  along  and  between  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  Fouta  Djallon,  was 
detached  from  Sene^  and  formed  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  with  Conakry,  on  the  isle  of  Tombo,  for  its  capital.  The 
population  of  the  colony  proper  (the  coast  region)  is  given  as  47,541.  With  it 
were  united,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  French  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  comprising  Grand-Bassam,  Assinie,  Grand-Lahou,  and  Jackeville ;  and 
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the  Benin  settlementii  containing  Porto-Novo,  Kotonu,  Grand-Popo,  and  Agone. 
The  total  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Benin  Settlements  is  given  at  25,000 
square  miles  (which  includes  protectorates,  as  only  a  few  stations  are  in  actual 
possession),  and  the  onited  colonial  population  at  772.  In  1891  France  took 
possession  of  the  strip  of  coast  (about  100  miles  on  the  Ivory  Coast)  between 
tier  Gold  Coast  Settlements  and  Liberia. 

Dahomey  comprises  an  area  of  about  14,000  square  miles,  extending  from 
Vomba  westwards  to  the  boundary  of  Togoland.  This  boundary,  according  to 
the  Franco-German  agreement  of  July  9,  1897,  begins  at  about  1"  32'  W. 
Long,  at  a  point  on  the  coast  south  of  Bayol  Island,  but,  before  reaching  that 
island,  it  bends  eastwards  along  the  central  channel  of  the  lagoon  to  the  River 
Mono,  along  which  it  passes  till  it  reaches  V  N.  Lat,  whence  it  follows  the 
meridian  of  1°  82*  W.  to  about  9"  10'  N.,  and  then  slopes  westwards.  The 
natives,  who  are  of  pure  Negro  stock  and  fetish -worshippers,  belong  to  the 
Fon  branch  of  the  Ewe  family,  but  have  called  themselves  Dauma  or  Dahom6 
since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  industrious  agriculturists,  exporting  through  Whydah  the  finest 
palm-oil  produced  in  Upper  Guinea.  Maize,  cattle,  ivory,  and  india-rubber  also 
abound.  Abomey,  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  seventy  miles  north  of  Whydah. 
The  Protectorate  of  Dahomey  has  a  population  estimated  at  150,000, 
while  the  population  of  the  colony  is  thus  divided : — Grand  Popo,  100,000  ; 
Mahis  and  Ajuda,  150,000;  Porto  Novo,  150,000;  making  a  total  in  the 
French  colony  and  protectorate  of  550,000.  The  princip&l  trade  centres 
on  the  coast  are  Kotonou  and  Whydah,  and  the  exports  of  palm  oil  have  now 
reached  a  total  of  about  10,000  tons,  and  of  palm  kernels  about  20,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  expenditure  ol  France  for  French  Guinea  (budget  of  1898) 
was  294,000  francs.  The  local  budgets  were  :  French  Guinea  (1897),  701,000 
francs  ;  Ivory  Coast  (1897),  1,896,000  francs,  Dahomey  (1897)  1,735,000  francs. 
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Txrins. 

(Afbikija.) 

Bey. 

Bidi  Ali,  son  of  Bey  Sidv  Ahsin  ;  bom  October  5,  I8l7  ;  succeeded  Lis 
brother,  Sidi  Mohamed-es-Sadok,  October  28,  1882.  The  heir  presumptive  is 
Sidi  Mohamed  Taieb,  younger  brother  of  the  raigning  bey. 

The  reigning  fiunily  of  Tunis,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  1691,  descend 
from  Ben  Ali  Turki,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Crete,  who  made  himself  master  of 
the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
in  existence  since  1576.  Sidi  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  firman,  dated 
October  25,  1871,  which  liberated  him  ixom  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Oovemment. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  treaty 
of  Easr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  by  decrees  of  April  22,  1882,  placed 
Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  French  representative  is  called 
Minister  Resident,  and  with  two  secretaries  practically  administers  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which 
has  a  special  '  Bureau  des  Affaires  Tunisiennes. '  From  January,  1884,  French 
judges  superseded  the  Consular  Courts.  French  administration  in  Tunis  has 
been  confirmed  by  conventions  with  all  the  European  Powers,  regulating  the 
status  and  the  conditions  of  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  within  the 
Regency. 

Ftench  BesidejU-Oeneral — R  Ph.  MiUet. 

The  corps  of  occupation  numbers  about  11,300  men.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  present  boundaries  are :  on  the  north  and  east  the  Meditenanean  Sea, 
on  the  west  the  Franco-Algerian  province  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  south 
the  great  desert  of  the  Saliara  and  the  Turkish  Pachalik  of  Tripoli ;  and, 
reckoning  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  51,000  Knfflish  square  miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  Sahara 
which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards  Gadamds.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  1 ,  700, 000.  The  French  population  (1896)  num b^rs  26, 678, 
over  10,000  of  whom  are  military. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  formed  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  including  suburba,  has  a  population  of 
153,000,  comprising  Moors,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  with  40,000  Europeans. 
By  means  of  the  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1898,  Tunis  is  directly  accessible 
to  ocean-going  vessels. 

There  were,  in  1895,  89  public  and  8  private  primary  schools,  with  12,157 
pupils  (of  whom  4,152  were  girls). 

Since  the  occupation,  Carthage  has  been  erected  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
See.  The  Regency  is  administered  ecclesiastically  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Algiers.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan ;  45,000  Jews,  35,000 
Roman  Catholics,  400  Greek  Catholics,  250  Protestants. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  for  1896  was  estimated  at  22,849,000  francs,  and  the 
expenditure  at  22,848,000  fraucs.     The  estimates  for  1897 /were  :— j 
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Revenue 

Expenditure 

Francs 
Direct  taxes.        .        .     7,800,000 
Customs,  &c.        .        .     8,090,600 
Monopolies  .        .        .     5,682,300 
State  domain        .        .     1,305,500 
Various        .        .        .        797,700 

Total  ordinary     .  28,676,100 

Francs 
Civil  list,  pensions       .     1,851,900 
Finance,  debt       .        .     9,842,500 
Administration     .        .     3,431,504 
Public  works         .         .     4,342,000 
Various        .        .        .     4,207,352 

Total  ordinary     .  23,675,256 

In  1884  the  Tunisian  debt  was  consolidated  into  a  total  of  5,702,000/. 
The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  perpetual  8  per  cent,  rente  of  6,307,520  francs, 
or  252,800/.,  divided  into  815,876  obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs. 
In  1888,  the  loan  was  converted  into  a  8i  per  cent  loan,  to  be  paid  by  an- 
nuities during  99  yean,  and  in  1892  the  3i  per  cent,  redeemable  debt  was 
converted  into  a  3  per  cent.  loan. 

Industry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1895,  wheat  occupied  435,387 
hectares,  and  barley,  438,978  hectares  or  one-sixth  of  the  cultivated  land ; 
vineyards  8,069  hectares,  yielding  190,000  hectolitres,  mostly  for  local 
consumption.  In  1895,  19,267,250  litres  of  olive  oil  were  produced.  On 
December  81,  1895,  the  farm  animals  were : — ^horses,  57,101 ;  asses  and  mules, 
116,044 ;  cattle,  243,880  ;  sheep,  947,817  ;  goats,  523,609  ;  camels,  115,330  ; 
swine,  10,862.  Important  industries  are  connected  with  the  maintenance 
and  working  of  the  cork-vak  forests  of  the  country. 

The  fisheries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  They  produced  in  1895  : 
sardines,  208,480  kilogrammes,  value  2,0452.;  anchovies,  19,800  kilogrammes, 
value  5602.;  sponges  and  sepia,  180,000  kilogrammes,  value  53,7202. 

Commerce. 

In  1895  the  imports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  44,085,945  francs 
(24,691,088  francs  from  France  and  Algeria),  and  the  exports  to  47,525,784 
francs  (80,927,267  francs  to  France  and  Algeria).  In  1896  the  imports 
amounted  to  46,444,548  francs,  and  the  exports  to  34,507,532  francs.  The 
chief  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports 

Francs 

Exports 

Francs 

Cottons     . 

4,400,000 

Cattle 

2,000,000 

Semolina  and  groats . 

5,700,000 

Olive  oil   . 

4,000,000 

Iron  and  steel  rails    . 

1,000,000 

Wheat      . 

9,000,000 

Sugar,  refined  . 

2,100,000 

Wines        . 

1,500,000 

1,900,000 

Tanning  bark    . 

1,800,000 

Coffee 

1,300,000 

Barley 

3,000,000 

Tanned  hides    . 

1,000,000 

Alfa  and  diss    . 

1,500,000 

Timber     . 

1,100,000 

Sponges    . 

1,200,000 

Of  the  imports  25,563,000  francs  in  value  were  from  France;  1,536,000 
financs  from  Algeria  ;  3,832,000  francs  from  Great  Britain  ;  5,284,000  francs 
from  Italy  ;  2,483,000  francs  from  Malta  ;  2,012,000  francs  from  Russia.  Of 
the  exports,  20,223,000  francs  went  to  France  ;  5,796,000  francs  to  Algeria  ; 
1,472,959  francs  to  Great  Britain  ;  8,656,000  francs  to  Italy  ;  1,260,000 francs 
to  Malto. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Tunis  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  0|^.  ^j^e(g^urn8,  was  a 
follows  :—  ^  ^^    ^ 
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- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

£ 

88,628 

226,688 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  United 
Kingdom  fromTunis 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Tunis    . 

£ 
131,868 
111,298 

£ 

84,705 
112,999 

£ 

72,278 

303,884 

£       ! 

62,484    , 

215,840    ' 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1896  were  :  esparto  grass  and 
other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  60, 855i.  The  principal  British 
export  to  Tunis  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  165,923/. 

In  the  year  1896  there  entered  the  16  porte  of  the  Regency  8,389  vessels  of 
1,805,814  tons;  of  these  vessels  1,237  of  846,718  tons  were  French ;  2,215 
of  712,700  tons  were  Italian ;  and  169  of  118,874  tons  were  British.  The 
merchant  shipping  of  the  Regency  comprises  408  vessels  of  from  10  to  160  tons. 

Length  of  railways,  883  miles,  of  which  866  miles  belong  to  the  State. 

There  are  2,060  miles  of  telegraphs  and  3,670  miles  of  wire  ;  81  tel^raph 
offices ;  messages  (1895),  496,020.  There  were  in  1896,  236  post  offices ; 
letters  sent,  internal  service,  2,899,692;  external,  8,099,208. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  coin  formeriy  in  use  was  the  Piastre^  of  16  karabs,  average  value  6rf. 

The  legal  coinage  consists  of  pieces  similar  to  the  French,  the  pieces  being 
coined  in  France. 

The  ouTice  =  31  487  grammes  ;  the  multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  various 
denominations  of  the  Rottolo^  which  contains  from  16  to  42  ounces. 

The  Kaffis  (of  16  whiboA,  each  of  12  sahs)  =16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  pik :  the  pik  Arhi  for  linen  =  •5892  yd- ; 
the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =  7058  yd. ;  the  pik  Andonhti  for  cloth  =  7094  yd. 

Consul'Ghneral  at  Tunis, — Sir  H.  H.  Johuston,  K.C.B.  ;  appointed  1897- 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Tunis. 

Correspondeuce  respecting  the  Establishment  of  French  Tribnnals,  and  the  Abrof{«tion 
of  Foreign  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  Tunis.    London,  1884. 
'  Journal  Offlciel  Tunisien. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Tunisie     Paris. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Rapport  du  R^sidentrO^n^ral  de  France  4  Tunis.    Annual. 

A9hbee  (H.  S.),  Bibliography  of  Tunisia.    8.    London,  1889 

BoMohan  (L.),  A  travers  la  Tunisie.    8.    Paris,  1887. 

Baedeker'B  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.    [Contains  chapters  on  Tunis.]    11th  ed. 
London,  ^898. 

Boddy  (A.),  To  Eairw&n  the  Holy.    8.    London,  1886. 

Broadlejf  (A.  M.),  Tunis,  Past  and  Present    London,  1882. 

Channf  (Gabriel),  La  Tunisie  et  la  Tripolitaine.    Paris,  1883. 


DaubUl  (J.),  Notes  et  Impressions  sur  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1807. 
Faueon  (N.).  La  Tunisie  avant  et  depuis  I'occupation  francaise. 
Graham  (A.)  and  Aihbee  (H.  S.X  Travels  in  Tunisia.    8^  London,  1887. 


Hn$e'WarUgg  (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  the  Land  and  the  People.    London,  1882. 

Lapie  (P.),  Les  Civilisations  tunlsiennes.    Paris,  1897. 

Leroy-BeaulieM  (Paul),  L'Alg^rie  et  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

lf<tffc«2(Lton),  Tunis.    2nd  edition.    Paris,  1883. 

PkixA(<r  (Lieut -Colonel  Sir  R.  LambertX  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
London,  1895. 

Plaifair  (Lieut-Colonel  Sir  R.  L.),  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.     London,  1877. 

Pofc^,  La  Tunisie.    Paris. 

Rtehu  (£li86e),  (}dognphie  nniverselle.    VoL  XI.  L'Afrique  scptentrionale.  Paris,  1S85. 

Bawrin,  Manuel  de  r^raigrant  en  Tunisie.     Paris. 

TcM*oteh«/(M.),Algdrrcet  Tunis.     Paris,  1880.  ^ 

Ti$$ot  (Charies),  Exploration  scientiflque  de  la  Tunisie.    2myk>Y  V^^s,  1884-87. 
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AMEfilCA. 

OVADSLOirPS  AHB  BXFXVBSVCIS8. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  that  on  the  west  being  called  Guadeloupe  proper  or 
Basse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east,  Grande-Terre,  with  a  united  area  of  150,940 
hectares  (583  sq.  m.) ;  it  has  five  dependencies  consisting  of  the  smaller 
islands,  Marie  Galante,  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  St  Barth^lemy,  and  St  Martin, 
the  total  area  being  688  souare  miles.  Population  (1894)  167,000,  including 
about  15,000  coolies.  Births  (1894)  4,158  ;  deaths,  3,248  ;  marriages,  463.  It 
is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected  council,  and  is  represented  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Instruction  is  given  in  1  lye^  with  350  pupils,  and  97  element- 
ary schools  with  11,000  pupils.  The  colony  is  divided  into  arrondissements, 
cantons,  and  communes  ;  its  chief  town  is  Pointe-it-Pitre  (17,100)  with  a  fine 
harbour.  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  7,220,000  francs  in  the  local 
budget  of  1897  ;  debt,  1,000,000  francs ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of 
1898),  1,652,000  francs.  Chief  cultures  :  sugar  grown  on  25,400  hectares  in 
502  properties  employing  42,560  persons  (sugar  exported  in  1894,  43,732  tons) ; 
coffee  on  3,500  hectares,  employing  4,936  persons;  cacao,  1,634  hectares. 
For  local  consumption  there  are  grown  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc, 
tobacco,  indian  com,  and  vegetables.  The  forests  are  interspersed  with 
valuable  timber,  which  is  little  worked.  Total  imports  (1896),  21,762,773 
francs;  exports,  18,793,995  francs.  Guadeloupe  is  m  direct  communication 
with  France  and  England  by  means  of  two  steam  navigation  companies. 
Within  the  islands  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  roads  and  navigable 
rivers.  Silver  coin  has  disappeared  from  circulation ;  treasury  notes  for  2 
francs,  1  franc,  and  50  centimes  are  authorised  up  to  a  total  emission  of 
800,000  francs. 

GUIAHA. 

Population  estimated  at  22,714,  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes. 
Cayenne  has  12,851  inhabitants.  Population  of  the  penitentiaries  and  the 
liberated  convicts  about  4,500.  A  strip  of  tenitory  now  included  in  the 
colony  is  claimed  by  Brazil,  and  in  Apnl,  1897,  a  convention  was  signed  at 
Bio  Janeiro  submitting  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  colony  is  under  a 
Governor,  with  a  Council-General  and  municipal  councils,  and  is  represented 
by  one  deputy.  It  is  poorly  cultivated,  ana  its  trade  insignificant  In 
1896,  101,938  oz.  of  gold  were  exported  ;  of  this  amount,  about  58  per  cent. 
came  from  the  disputed  territory.  Local  budget  (1897),  2,770,000  francs  ; 
the  expenditure  of  France  (budget  for  1898)  being  6,161,000  francs,  of  which 
4,732,000  francs  was  for  the  penal  establishment. 
KABTDflQUS. 

The  colony  is  under  a  Governor  and  municipal  councils  with  .elected 
General  Council ;  divided  into  32  communes.  Represented  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Area  381  square  miles;  population  in  1895,  187,692  (90,373 
males  and  97|319  females),  with  floating  population  of  1,907  ;  only  1,307 
were  bom  in  France.  Births  (1895),  6,026  ;  deaths,  5,007  ;  marriages,  624. 
There  is  a  law  school  (at  Fort-de- France)  with  76  students ;  3  secondary 
schools,  with  487  pupils  ;  a  normal  school ;  38  primary  schools,  with  10,304 
pupils  ;  also  13  clerical  and  private  schools.  Chief  commercial  town,  St 
Pierre  (25,382  inhabitants).  Sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  are  the 
chief  culture,  besides  16,067  hectares  under  the  food-producing  crops.  In 
1896,  34,429  tons  of  sugar  and  3,765,000  gallons  of  mm  and  arrack  were  ex- 
ported. Imports  (1896),  22,886,505  francs  ;  exports,  21,431,026  francs. 
Cod  is  exported  to  Paris.  The  local  budget  for  1897  was  5,369,000  francs ; 
expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1898),  2,638,000  francs ;  debt  (annuity), 
95,000  francs.  rf^n^n]o 
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8T.  PISBBB  AHD  MiaVSLOV. 

The  largest  islands  of  two  small  groups  close  to  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Area  of  St.  Pierre  group,  10  sq.  miles ;  population  in  1892, 
5,700  ;  area  of  Miquelon  group,  83  so.  miles  ;  population,  560 ;  total  ana, 
93  sq.  miles  ;  population,  6,250  (720  English).  There  is  a  Governor  with  a 
Council-General,  and  municipal  councils.  Births  (1895),  214 ;  deaths, 
185  ;  marriages,  42.  Chief  town,  St  Pierre.  There  is  a  colonial  college  for 
primary  and  secondary  education  with  42  pupils,  a  higher  class  school  for 
girls  with  76  pupils,  and  an  *ouvroir,*  or  workroom  for  training  girls,  with 
40  pupils.  Pnmary  instruction  is  free.  There  are  3  communal  schools  for 
boys,  and  3  for  girls  with  (in  all)  23  teachers  and  720  pupils.  There  are, 
besides,  infant  schools,  'salles  d'asile,'  frequented  by  342  chudren. 

The  islands,  beins  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsnited  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod-fishing,  mainly  in  vessels  from  France.  The  total 
exports  (mostly  colonial  produce)  amounted,  in  1895,  to  11,188,087  francs  ; 
total  imports,  8,165,792  francs.  In  1895  there  entered  at  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
foreign  trade,  1,544  vessels  of  47,868  tons.  In  addition,  the  French  and 
local  vessels  entered  numbered  1,986  of  116,774  tons.  Local  budget  for  1897, 
463,000  francs ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1898),  302,500  francs. 

Bookf  Concerning  Frencli  America. 


Annuaire  de  la  Guadeloupe  et  Dependences.    Baase-Terre. 
Annuairo  de  la  Martinique.    Fort^le-France. 
Annuaire  des  lies  St.  Pierre  at  Miqnelon.    St.  Pierre. 


CoudTMu  (H.  A.X  Diz  anif  de  Guyane.  Paria,  1892.— Giiex  noa  Indiena :  Quatre  ana  i 
la  Guyano  frangaise.    Paiis.  189S. 

Garaud  (L.),  Trois  ana  4  la  Martinique.    Paris,  1892. 
OiMTl  (M.  J.)>  Origines  de  U  Martinique  (1625-1720).    Vannes,  1898. 
Mimand*  (P.),  For^ts  et  Froscrits.    [In  Guiana.]    Paris,  1897. 
MUmer  (C),  Souvenirs  de  la  Martinique.    Parts,  1890. 
Stoddard  (G.  A.),  Cruising  among  the  Caribbees.    London,  1896. 


AXrSTBALASIA    AND    OCEANIA. 
KEW  CALEBOVIA  AHB  nXPXVBSHCIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  a  French  penal  colony,  the  government  ia  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  with  a  Council-General  and  municipal  councils  or  com- 
missions. Area,  6,000  square  miles.  Population  (January  1,  1896),  European  : 
civilian,  8,384  ;  military,  1,506  ;  penal,  10,757  ;  Asiatics,  &c.,  8,041 ;  natives, 
27,345 ;  total,  51,033.  Capital,  Noumea,  6,679  inhabitants.  The  ezpenditore 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  budget  of  1898  amounted  to  7,838,000  francs, 
of  which  4,716,000  francs  was  for  the  penal  establishment  The  local 
budget  for  1897  was  2,569,000  franca.  Coat  and  other  minerals  are  worked, 
rou^  ore,  nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt  being  largely  exported  to  Eu3X)pe 
and  Australia.  About  1,900  square  miles  are  appropriated  to  natives  and 
colonists;  600  square  miles  of  land  suited  for  agriculture  or  pasturage 
remain  uncultivated  ;  the  rest  is  mostly  forest  or  mountain.  Wheat,  maize, 
and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  also  pine-apples,  coffee,  sugar,  coco-nuts, 
cotton,  manioc,  vanilla,  vines,  and  other  sub-tropical  cultures.  There  are 
120,000  head  of  cattle.  Imports  (1896),  9,198,545  francs,  of  which  the 
value  of  4,742,477  francs  came  from  France;  exports,  5,748,552  francs,  of 
which  the  value  of  2,411,165  francs  went  to  France.  The  chief  imports  are 
haberdashery,  wines  and  spirits,  flour,  dried  vegetables,  alimentary  goods. 
Chief  exports : — nickel,  preserved  meat,  chrome  ore,  silver  lead  ore  ;  the 
ores  and  minerals  exported  in  1898  amounted  to  3,500,000  francs.  In 
1896, 120  vessels  of  132,829  tons  entered,  and  154  of  175,993  tons  cleared 
at  the  port  of  Noumea. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  : — ^The  Iile  of  Fines,  area  58  square 
miles,  44  miles  to  the  south-east ;  the  Loyalty  Arohipelago:^  three;  principal 
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and  many  smaller  islands,  total  area  75fl  square  miles,  100  mUes  to  the  east ;   * 
the    Hnon   Iilandi,   150   miles   to  the  north-east,    and  the  Chesterfleld 
Islands,  600  miles  to  the  north-west,  both  groups  uninhabited  and  covered 
with  guano ;  the  Wallii  ArohipeUgo,  north  east  of  Fiji,  placed  under  the 
protectorate  of  France  definitively  in  1887. 

SOCISTT  ISLAITDS  AHB  HEI6HB0UBIH6  OBOUPS. 
These  are  oflScially  known  as  the  French  Establishments  in  Oceania 
They  consist  of  the  Society  Islands— Tahiti,  Moorea,  the  Tetiaroa  Islands] 
and  Meetia— and  Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Manu,  Huahine,  Bora-Bora,  and  other 
islands  to  the  north-west;  the  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambier,  and  Tubuai 
groups,  and  the  island  of  Rapa.  The  islands  are  at  present  administered  as 
a  protectorate,  but  a  bill  declaring  the  group  a  colony  is  now  (December,  1897) 
before  the  French  Chamber 

Tahiti,  the  principal  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  412  square  miles, 
and  Moorea,  50  square  miles.  Population  of  Tahiti,  10,113;  Moorea,' 
1,407.  There  is  a  Governor  for  all  the  establishments  in  Oceania,  with  a 
council  for  consultation.  There  is  also  a  general  council  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  chief  town  and  port  of  Tahiti  is  Papeete.  The  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  for  1898)  is  866,000  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1897 
amounted  to  1,110,000  francs.  The  total  exj^rts  in  1896  amounted  to 
3,269,888  francs ;  imports,  2,923,957  francs.  The  chief  exports  were : 
mother-of-pearl,  1,464.265  francs;  copra,  855,590  francs;  cotton,  205,737 
francs;  vanilla,  405,425  francs;  oranges,  49,097  francs.  The  imports 
are  breadstuffs,  tinned  and  salt  provisions,  wines,  parens  cloth,  timber, 
sugar,  calico.  The  imports  are  mainly  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  colonies,  and  France  and  colonies.  In  Tahiti  and  Moorea  7,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  the  chief  crops  being  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee.  In 
1896,1231  vessels  of  7,320  tons  entered  the  port  of  Papeete. 

Bookfl  of  Beferenee  eoncerniiig  New  Caledonia  and 
Dependencies. 

Britiflh  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.    London. 
Haurigot  (G.),  Les  BtsbUaaements  francals  en  Oc^anie.    Pftris,  1891. 
Hort  (D.),  Tahiti,  tiie  Oarden  of  the  Pacillo.    London,  1896. 
Jeannency  (A.),  La  Nonvelle  Caledonle  agricole.    16.    Paris,  1804. 
LeffrandlA.  A.),  An  Fays  des  Canaqnes.  La  Nonvelle  Calidonie  en  1890.  8.  Paris  189S 
Mmrin  (A.),  Anloln  :  Sonvenirs  deg  lies  Marquises.    Paris,  1801.  ' 

Mimamde  (P.),  Oriminopolis.    Paris. 
Uotuho%$y  (   ).  1«  Nonvelle  CythAre.    Paris,  1888. 

SalwU  (P.  A.  deX  Marina  et  Missionaires :  Conqufite  de  la  Nonvelle  Calddonie,  1843-1853 
8.     Parts,  1892. 

VuiUod  (J.X  La  Nonvelle  CalWonle  et  ses  prodnits  en  1890.    8.    Satot-Cloude,  1801. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  French  Colonies  generally 

Annnaite  de  la  Marino  et  des  Colonies.    Paris.  °  ^ 

Lea  Colonies  fjran^aises.     Notices  publi^es  par  ordre  du  Sous-B^cr^taire  d'Etat  des 

Colonies.    5  vols.    Paris,  1889-00. 
Revue  coloniale.    (Weekly).    Paris. 
Statistiqnes  ooloniales.    Annual.    Paris. 

Tableaux  de  population,  de  culture,  Ac.,  snr  lea  Colonies  fhingaises.    Paris.  1806. 
De»ehamp$  (L.X  HIstoire  de  la  Question  coloniale  en  France.    8.    Paris,  1801.   Hlstoire 

aommaire  de  la  Colonisation  frauQaise.    12.    Paris,  1804. 

Duboi»t  Qtegraphie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies.    8.    Paris,  1802. 

Oaffarel  CBX  Lei  Colonies  francaises.    4th  edition.    Paris,  1888. 

Qa$q%^  (A-X  G^ograpbie  de  la  France  et  do  ses  Colonies  et  Protectoiata.  8.  Paris  1802 

OirauU  (AA  Principes  de  Colonisation  et  de  Legislation  coloniale.    8.    Paris  1806 

Joa/HM  (P.),  Dictionnaire  gdographlque  et  administratif  de  la  Franoe  et  de  aes  Colonies 

Fails,  1805.    [In  progress.] 

Lalann«^  La  Franoe  et  ses  Colonies.    Paris.  , 

MadnUe.  La  Franoe  et  sec  Colonies.    Paris.  | 

Pt«<  (B.),  Organisation  des  Colonies  franQaises  et  des  Pays  de  Protectorat     8     Paris 

1804,  sc  '  J 

Songier  (J.  C.  P.),  Precis  de  Legislation  et  d'Eoonomle  coloniale.    12.    Paris  1895 
Zav  (B.),  Hlstoire  mon^taire  des  Colonies  firangaises.    8.    ParU,  18f^^^  ^  CjOOqIc 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 
Eeig^ning  Emperor  and  King. 

Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  born 
January  27,  1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see 
Prussia), 

Heir  Apparent. 

Prince  Friedrich  WWielmy  born  May  6,  1882,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor-King  (see  Prussia), 

The  present  German  Empire  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  which  came  to  an  end  in  1806.  But 
though  Austria,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  earlier 
empire,  is  not  a  member  of  the  present,  a  brief  historical 
summary,  including  both,  is  for  convenience  inserted  here. 
The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich ; 
but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  a  limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being 
acknowledged,  were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral 
dignity  virtually  ceased,  although  the  title  of  Elector  was  re- 
tained sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse-Gassel,  the 
last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia.  The  election  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  the  German  Emperor  (1871)  was 
by  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Coniederation, 
on  the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The 
imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of  HohenzoUem,  and 
follows  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

Since  Charlemagne  was  crowned  '  Kaiser '  at  Rome,  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800,  there  have  been  the  following 
Emperors : — 


House  of  Cfiarle^nagTie. 
Karl  I. , .  *  Der  Grosse '      .       800-81 4 
Ludwig  I.,  *  Der  Fromme '     814-840 
Ludwig  II.,  'Der  Deutsche'  848-876 


Karl  II.,  *  Der  Kahle '     .  876-877 

Karl,  *DerDicke'  .        .  881-887 

Arnulf    ....  887-899 

Ludwig  III.,  <  Daa  Kind '  900-91 1 
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JffoHte  of  Francania. 
Konradl.        .        .  911-918 

ffause  qf  Saxony. 
Heinrich  I.,  «Der  Vogel- 

flteller'         .        .        .  919-936 

Otto  I. ,  '  Der  Grosae  *      .  936-973 

Otto  II.           ...  978-983 

Otto  III.          .        .        .  988-1002 

Heinrich  II.    .         .  1002-^1024 

SouM  of  Franeonia, 

Konradll.,  'DerSalicr'.  1024-1039 
Heinrich  III.  .  .  .  1089-1056 
Heinrich  IV.  .  .  .  1056-1106 
Heinrich  V.     .        .        .  1106-1126 

ffouse  of  Saxony, 
Lothar  II.,  *  Der  Sachse '    1125-1187 

ffouac  of  ffohengUntfen. 
Konrad  III.     .  .  1188-1152 

Friedrichl.,  'Barbaroflsa'  1152-1190 
Heinrich  VI.  .  .  .  1190-1197 
Philipp  ....  1198-1208 
Otto  IV.,  'von  Wittels- 

bach'  ....  1208-1212 
Friedrichll.  .  .  .  1212-1250 
Konnid  IV.      .        .        .  1250-1264 

First  Inierregnwn. 

Wilhelm  of  Holland  .  ]  254-1266 
Richard  of  Cornwall        .  1266-1272 

HouBe  of  Habsburg, 
Rudolf  I.         .        .        .  1278-1291 


ffouM  qf  Nassau. 


Adolf 


1292-1298 


Jffouse  of  Habsburg. 
Albrecht  L      .        •        .  1298-1808 


Houses  €f  Luxemburg  and  Banaria, 
Heinrich  VII.  .        .  1808-1818 

Ludwiff  IV.,  'DerBaier*.  1818-1847 
Kari  IV.  ...  1848-1878 

Seeond  Intemgnum, 
Wenceslatis  of  Bohemia  .  1878-1400 
Ruprecht  *  Von  der  Pfalz'  1400-1410 
Sigmund  of  Brandenburg.  1410-1437 


House  of 
Albrecht  II.     . 
Friedrich  III. 

KariV.   . 
Ferdinand  I.    . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II.       . 
Matthias 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Kari  VI. 


Habsburg. 

.  1488-1439 
.  1440-1493 
.  1493-1519 
.  1519-1556 
.  1556-1664 
.  1664-1576 
.  1576-1612 
.  161^-1619 
.  1619-1687 
,  1687-1667 
.  1657-1705 
.  1706-1711 
.  1711-1740 


House  of  Bavaria. 
Kari  VII.        .        .        .  1742-1746 

House  of  Hab^furg-Lorrairie. 

Franz  1 1746-1766 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1766-1790 
Leopold  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Franz  n.         .        .        .  1792-1806 

Third  Inlerregnum. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  1806-1816 
German*  Bund'      .        .1816-1866 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion    ...        .  1866-1871 

House  of  HohenzoUem. 
Wilhelm  I.,  *  Der  Giosse  *  1871-1888 
Friedrich         .      1888  (March-June) 
WilhehnlL     .        .         1888  (June) 


Constitatioii  and  Oovemment. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  '  form  an  eternal  union 
for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Grerman  people.'  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,   in  this  capacity,   bears  the   title  of    Deutscher  Kaiser. 
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AooordiBg  to  Art.  11.  of  the  Constitution,  '  the  Emperor  repre- 
sents the.  Empire  internationally/  and  can  declare  war,  if 
defensive,  and  make  peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors.  To  declare 
war,  if  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must  have  the  consent 
of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  body,  together 
with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Bealm,  are  vested  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has  no  veto 
on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The  Bundesrath  represents  the 
individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag  the  German 
nation.  The  58  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number  (about  one  for 
every  131,604  inhabitants),  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  March  19, 
1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration  of  the  legis- 
lative period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany  are 
represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag : — 


states  of  the  Smpire 


Number  of 
Members  in 
Bundesrath 


Kingdom  of  Prossia .... 
„        „  Bavaria 
„        „  Saxony. 
„        „  Wiirtteniberg 
Grand-Dnchy  of  Baden 
„  „  Hesse      . 

,,  ,,'Mecklenbnig-Schweiin 

,,  „  Saxe- Weimar  . 

,,  „  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

„  ,,  Oldenbmg 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 
,,     ,,  Saxe-Meiningen 
f,     ff  Saxe-Altenburg 
„     ,,  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha   . 
„     ,,  Anhalt      .... 
Principality  of  Schwarzbuig-SonderBhausen 
„  „  Schwarzbuig-Rudolstadt 

„  „  Waldeck   . 

„  „  Reuss  Aelterer  Linie  . 

„  „  Reuss  JUngerer  Liuie 

,,  „  Schaumburg-Lippe 

„  Lippe 
Free  town  of  Lubeck 
»f      i»     ft  Bremen 
„      „     „  Hambuiy     . 
Raichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine 


Total 


17 
6 
4 
4 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2. 
1 
1 
1 
1* 
1 
1 


Number  of 
Deputies  in 
Reichstag 


236 

48 

23 

17 

14 

9 

6 

3 

1 

8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

.    1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

15 


68    _        897 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bnndesrath  by  font  commiaaionerB 
{ITommisaare)  without  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the  lists  was 
10»628,292,  or  21*5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  1890,  at  the  general  election 
of  1893,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,702,266  at  the  same  election, 
or  72*5  per  cent  of  the  total  electors.  In  252  districts  Protestantism  is  pre- 
dominant, and  in  the  remainder  Roman  Catholicism  claims  the  majority.  Of 
electoral  districts  with  60,000  of  a  population  and  under,  there  were  4  in 
1898 ;  between  60,000  and  80,000,  27  ;  between  80,000  and  100,000,  72  ; 
between  100,000  and  120,000, 116  ;  between  120,000  and  140,000,  91  ;  between 
140,000  and  160,000,  41  ;  and  above  160,000,  46.  Of  electoral  districts 
with  12,000  voters  or  less,  there  were  3  in  1898 ;  12,000-16,000,  21  ; 
16,000-20,000,  61 ;  20,000-24,000,  114  ;  24,000-28,000,  93 ;  28,000-32,000, 
49  ;  above  82,000  voters  66. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve, 
after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  tibe  Reichstag.  Without  consent  of  the 
Reidistag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days  ;  while  in  case  of  disso- 
lution new  elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session 
must  open  within  ninety  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  nujoritjr  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
Bundesrath  is  presided  over  bv  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  to 
take  effect  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  countersigned 
when  promulgated  Ir^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  members  of 
the  Bundesrath  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Beichstag. 

The  following  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  :  they  do 
not  form  a  Hinjstry  or  Cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  ChaneeU&r  of  M«  Empire, — ^Prince  HohenJoJie-SckiUing^llrst,  bom 
March  81,  1819  ;  Ambassador  from  the  Oerman  Empire  to  France,  1874-86  ; 
Qovemor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  1885-94 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Empiie,  October 
29,  1894. 

2.  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, — Herr  von  BiUow  {ad  interim), 

8.  Imperial  Home  Office  and  *  JRepresentcUive  of  the  Chancellor,* — Dr.  Graf 
von  PoMdotosky-  Wehner, 

4.  Imperial  Admiralty, — Herr  Tirpiiz.  Admiral  Commanding-in-Chirf,-^ 
von  JSCnorr, 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice, — Herr  Nieberding. 

6.  Imperial  Treasury, — Dr.  Freiherr  von  Thielmann, 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  imperial  bureaus : — 

7.  Imperial  Post'Office»-^eji.  Lt.  z.  D.  von  Podbielski, 

8.  Imperial  Railways. — ^Dr.  Schulz, 

9.  Imperial  Bzehequer.— 'Tien  von  Wolff, 

10.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. — Dr.  R6sing, 

11.  Imperial  Bank. — President,  Dr.  Koch. 

12.  Imperial  Debt  Commission, — President,  von  Roffmann, 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundes- 
rath repreaents  also  a  supreme  administrative  and  consultative  board,  and  as 
such  has  twelve  standing  committees — ^namely,  for  army  and  fortifications  ;  for 
naval  matters ;  tariff,  excise,  and  taxes ;  trade  and  commerce  ;  railways,  posts, 
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and  telegraphs  ;  civil  and  criminal  law ;  financial  acconnts ;  foreign  aSain  ; 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  Ck>nstitution  ;  for  the  Standing  orders  ;  and  for 
railway  tariffs.  Each  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  at  least  four 
States  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  committee  includes  only  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttembeig,  and  two  other  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  every  year. 


Area  and  Population. 


I.  Progress  Ain>  "Bkbskst  Conbition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  Crermany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
and  of  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the 
three  census-periods  of  1885  and  1890,  and  Dec.  2,  1895  : — 


SUtes  of  the  Empire 

Area 
English 
sq.  miles 

Fopalaiion 
Dec  1,  1885 

Population 
Dec  1, 1890 

Popolation 
Dec  2, 1895 

Pop. 

mile  1895 

1 

Prussia 

134,608 

28,818,470 

29,967.367 

31,856,123 

286-9 

Bavaria 

29,282 

6,420,199 

6,694,982 

5,818,544 

1987 

Wiirttembeig 

7,628 

1,995,186 

2,086,622 

2,081,151 

276-4 

Baden . 

6,821 

1,601,266 

1,667,867 

1,725,464 

296-4 

Saxony 

6,787 

8,182,008 

3,502,684 

3,787.688 

654-5 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

6,185 

676,162 

678,842 

597,486 

116-2 

Hesse  . 

2,965 

966,611 

992,888 

1,039,020 

850-3 

Oldenburg   . 
Brunswi<£  . 

2,479 

841,626 

354,968 

873,789 

150-7  1 

1,424 

872,462 

403,773 

484,213 

304-9 

Saxe- Weimar 

1,388 

313,946 

826,091 

389,217 

244-2 

Mecklenburg-Str.. 

1,181 

98,371 

97,978 

101,540 

89-7 

Saxe-Meiningen    . 

963 

214,884 

228,832 

234,005 

246-6 

Anhalt 

906 

248,166 

271,968 

298,298 

823-6 

Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha 
Saxe-Altenburg    . 

765 
611 

198,829 
161,460 

206,618 
170,864 

216,603 
180,318 

286-9 
362 -2 

wSffeck      ! 

469 

123,212 

128,496 

184,854 

286-6 

438 

66,676 

67,281 

67,766 

133-4 

Schwarzburg-Rud. 

363 

88,836 

86,868 

88,686 

244-0 

Schwarzburg-Sond. 

883 

78,606 

75,610 

78,074 

234-9 

Reuss-Schleiz 

819 

110,698 

119,811 

132,130 

414-2 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

37,204 

89,163 

41,224 

814-7 

Reuss-Greiz  . 

122 

66,904 

62,754 

67.468 

652-0 

Hamburg     . 

168 

618,620 

622,580 

681,632 

4.314-1 

Lubeck 

116 

67,668 

76,485 

83,824 

724-6 

Bremen 

99 

166,628 

180,448 

196,404 

1,983-8 

Alsace-Lorraine    . 

6,600 

1,564,866 

1,608,606 

1,640.986 

293-0 

Total      . 

208,830 

46,866,704 

49,428,470 

62,279,916 

260-5 
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The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German 
Empire  (without  Heligoland)  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and 
31,589,547  in  1-837,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
nearly  1*3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by 
the  intervention  of  the  war  with  France. 


T«r 

InereaM 

Aunual  Bate 
percent 

I      Tear 

InereaM 

Annual  Rate 
per  cent. 

1858 
1867 
1871 
1875 

5,371,195 

8,220,083 

970,171 

1,668,568 

0-75 
0-97    . 
0-61 

1 

1880 
1886 
1890 
1895 

2,506,701 
1,621,643 
2,670,680 
2,861,481 

1-14 
0-7 
107 
112 

The  increase  of  population  during  1890-96  was  greatest  in 
Keuss  Younger  Branch,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  Saxony, 
Anhalt,  Brunswick,  and  Keuss  Elder  Branch;  and  least  in 
Wiirttemberg  and  Waldeck. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1890  was  5,790,689,  and 
of  households  10,617,923.  Of  the  total  population  (in  1890)  47*0 
per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above;  in  1885, 
43*  7  per  cent.     Of  every  100  inhabitants  there  lived  in — 


- 

No.ofTowDs 

1880 

No.ofTowns 

1885 

NcofTowns 

1890 

Laige  towns  V  . 
Medium  „ 

14 

7-24 

21 

9-5 

26 

121 

102 

8-90 

116 

8-9 

136 

9-8 

SmaU      „ 

641 

12-54 

688 

12-9 

783 

181 

Country  „ 

1,950 

12-71 

1,961 

12-4 

1,997 

12-0 

Other  places 

— 

68-61 

-— 

66-8 

.,— 

58  0 

1  For  the  oflloial  algnlflcation  of  these  names  see  p.  638. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  25,661,250  were  males  and  26,618,651 
were  females.  In  1890  boys  under  10  years  of  age  numbered  6,998,681  ;  girls, 
5,966,226  ;  men  over  80  years  of  a^e  numbered  90,161 ;  women,  119,289. 

With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the  following  was  the  distribution  in 
1890:— 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried        .... 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated 

15,058,108 

8,372,486 

774,967 

25,271 

14,691,560 

8,398,607 

2,157,870 

49,601 

29,649,668 

16,771,098 

2,982.887 

74,872 

According  to  the  occupation-census  of  June  14,  1896,  the  population  of 
Germany  was  divided  as  in  the  table  below.  Of  the  total,  22,918,688  were 
•Ctually  engaged  in  the  vjmous  occupations,  CooqIc 
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r 

Place 

Agricnl- 

ture, 

Cattle 

rearing, 

Forest- 
ry, 
Hunt- 

^•. 

ing 

Works, 
and  other 
Indus- 
tries. 

Com- 
merce 
and 
Trade. 

Do- 
mestic 

and 
other 
Service 

Pro- 

fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sion or 
Occupa- 
tion 

Total 

Prussia.    .    .    . 

11,118,794 

261,802 

12,196,852 

8,585,480 

658,896 

1,671,827 

2,002.714 

81.400,815 

Bavaria     .    .    . 

2,601,712 

45,953 

1,798,541 

664,585 

45,829 

294.748 

488,308 

6,770,176 

Saxony.    .    .    . 

640,830 

24  4«W 

2,178,273 

525,637 

45,655 

202,065 

286,883 

8,768,262 

Wiirttemberg     . 

919,082 

n  ;    ; 

723,828 

164,815 

12,158 

110,781 

126,660 

2,070,662 

Baden  .... 

715,864 

l:i.;j, 

698,153 

171,112 

18,682 

94,819 

112,786 

1.710.238 

Hesse    .... 

366,619 

Ti  :'.o' 

394,294 

123,412 

16,396 

66,972 

60,164 

1.032,147 

Meckl.-Schwerin 

283,269 

l'J.:;;i' 

156,107 

58,586 

16.244 

83,962 

46,021 

606,450 

Saxe-Weimar .    . 

124,894 

.H,M. 

131,971 

82,293 

8,807 

19.478 

22,871 

880,156 

Meckl-Strelitz  . 

47,794 

1  .>:'.:: 

28,352 

10,170 

2,787 

6,828 

6,668 

108,377 

Oldenburg     .    . 
Brunswick     .    . 

168,820 

'.Vim:. 

118,738 

39,852 

8,921 

16,129 

19,488 

800,014 

118,336 

.,>..« 

197,695 

62,641 

4,675 

24.897 

80,412 

486,781 

Baxe-Meiningen. 

68,269 

4^961 

115,570 

20,108 

2,752 

11,675 

9,612 

282,942 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

47,463 

1,484 

91,518 

18,148 

2,708 

7,821 

9,660 

178.696 

S.-Coburg.Gotha 

62,243 

8,843 

103,412 

21,919 

2,646 

10,970 

12.661 

217,684 

Anhalt.    .    .    . 

73,696 

2,633 

188,043 

37,326 

8,898 

18,967 

22,766 

202,820 

8ch.-BudolBtadt 

25,465 

1,828 

83,364 

7,059 

1,174 

4,422 

4,288 

77.600 

Schw.-Sondersh. 

27,580 

1,358 

44,638 

7,262 

960 

4,344 

3,833 

80.476 

Waldeck    .    .    . 

30,504 

666 

17,741 

4,876 

451 

8,616 

8,286 

61,068 

Reuss-Oreiz  .    . 

9,674 

643 

45,121 

6,464 

466 

2,186 

2,243 

66.647 

Reuss-Schleia     . 

23,922 

1,950 

76,339 

14,103 

1,295 

5,784 

6,885 

129,228 

Schaumb.-Lippe 

11,901 

1,128 

19,037 

3,452 

675 

2.648 

2,630 

41,266 

Lippe    .... 

45,210 

648 

57,761 

8,684 

837 

4,041 

6,568 

123,544 

Lubeck      .    .    . 

8,663 

730 

82,808 

23,608 

8,894 

6,924 

7,708 

82,816 

Bremen     .    .    . 

11,833 

296 

89,644 

58,267 

2.486 

14,074 

14,406 

101,806 

Hamburg  .    .    . 

22,592 

1,650 

265,441 

250,844 

21,807 

60,008 

61,617 

668,050 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

599,234 

16,840 

605,600 

156,458 

17,863 

160,890 

76,186 

1,628.070 

1 

Total  Empire  . 

18,068,663 

432,644 

20,253,241 

5,966,846 

886,807 

2,885,014 

8,827,060 

61.770.284  j 

The  bulk  of  the  Crerman  population  ia  (on  the  basis  of  language)  Teutonic  ; 
but  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  December,  1890, 
2,922,475  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Cassubians),  117,637  Lithuanians, 
65,254  Wends,  74,069  Moravians  and  Czechs;  while  throughout  Prussia 
were  138,134  Danes,  40,124  Dutch,  10,972  Walloons,  and  34,725  English, 
French,  Swedish,  &c  The  total  non-Germanic  population  was  3,403,390,  or 
nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

On  December  1,  1890,  Germany  contained  508,696  persons  bom  elsewhere, 
the  birthplaces  of  whom  were  as  follows : — 


Austria  and  Hungary 

205,545 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

15,534 

Russia    . 

52,640 

Sweden  and  Norway 

14,404 

Netherlands   . 

66,169 

Luzembui^ 

12,586 

Switzerland    . 

41,105 

Other  European  Lands     . 

26,316 

France   . 

32,022 

United  States  . 

17,650 

Denmark 

23,317 

Elsewhere 

11,409 

Besides  29  bom  at  sea.     In  1885  the  number  of  foreign-bom  residents  was 
434,525  ;  subjects  of  foreign  powers  were  372,792. 

II.   Movement  op  the  Population. 

The   following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population    of    tho 
pire  during  five  years  :— 
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Twr 

Murii«M 

Total 
Births 

Stmbom 

lUegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Surplna  of 
Births 

1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 

899,398 
808,775 
401,284 
408,066 
414,218 

1,908,160 
1,856,999 
1,928,270 
1,904,297 
1,941,644 

62,988 
61,028 
62,555 
63,092 
64,366 

172^456 
169,668 
176,852 

178,298 
176,271 

1,227,409 
1,272,480 
1,310,766 
1,207,423 
1,215,854 

676,761 
584,569 
617,514 
696,874 
725,790 

Of  the  children  bom  in  1895,  998,926  were  bojB,  and  942,714  fpila 
Emigration,  which  in  recent  years  aasomed  larger  proportions  in  (Germany 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  after  declining  for  some  time  received 
a  new  impetus  in  1880  and  1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1881,  viz., 
220,902,  is 'the  highest  total  yet  reached  in  any  one  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for  nve  years : — 


Tears 
Average 

Total 

Destination 

United 
States 

Brazil 

Other 
American 
Countries 

Africa 

Asia 

Australia 

1802 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1896 

116,339 
87,677 
40,964 
87,408 
88,824 

111,806 
78,240 
36,902 
33,608 
29,007 

796 
1.178 
1,288 
1,405 
1,001 

2,766 
7,262 
2.638 
3.369 
2,158 

476 
686 
760 
886 
1,346 

120 
146 
151 
134 
144 

876 
261 
225 
211 
174 

The  great  miy'ority  of  the  emigrants  sail  from  German  ports  and  Antwerp. 
In  1892-96,.  10,894  embarked  at  Botterdam  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  1892-9i5, 
a  yearly  average  of  2,557  at]  French  ports,  notably  Havre.  The  emigrants 
of  1896  by  way  of  German  ports,  Antwerp,  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
comprised  17,549  males,  14,518  '  females.  The  number  of  families  was 
3,907,  including  12,770  persons.  During  the  77  years  from  1820  to  1896 
the  total  emigration  to  the  United  States  numbered  about  5,230,000 
individuals,  and  daring  the  last  twenty-six  years  2,404,782.  The  number 
of  emigrants  to  Brazil  during  the  last  twenty-six  years  (1871-96)  has  been 
49,445. 

Of  the  emi^nts  in  1896  (not  including  those  who  sailed  from  French 
ports)  ^e  principal  States  sent  as  follows : — 

Oldenburg  .  340 
Bremen  .  .  645 
AXsace-Lorraine .        268 

In  1896,  95,803  emigrants  other  than  Germans  embarked  at  German 
ports. 


Prussia     . 

.  19,459 

Saxony 

1,803 

Bavaria 

.     3,418 

Hesse        .        . 

558 

Wurttemberg 

.     2,121 

Meck.-Schwerin 

345 

Baden 

.     1,080 

Hamburg  . 

1,644 

1  For  62  persons  the  sex  was  not  speotfled. 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards) ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants) : 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1895,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  6  others 
over  250,000  ;  21  others  over  100,000  ;  29  between  50,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
121  between  20,000  and  50,000.  According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of 
December  2,  1895,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  that  date  was  : — 


Town 


Berlin   . 
Hamburg 
Munich 
Leipzig 
Breslau . 
Dresden 
Cologne 
Frankfurt-on- 
Main  . 
Magdeburg    . 
Hanover 
Dttsseldorf    . 
Konigsberg    . 
Nuremberg    . 
Chemnitz 
Stuttgart 

Altona  . 
Bremen 
Stettin  . 
Elberfeld       . 
Stnissbuig     . 


SUte 

Pop. 

Prussia   . 

1,677,304 

Hamburg 

625,552 

Bayaria  . 

407,807 

Saxony   . 

399,968 

Prussia  . 

373,169 

Saxony  . 

836,440 

Prussia   . 

321,564 

229,279 

214,424 

209,535 

175,985 

172,796 

Bavaria  . 

162,886 

Saxony   . 

161,017 

Wtirttem- 

berg      . 

158,321 

Prussia   . 

148,944 

Bremen  . 

141,894 

Prussia   . 

140,724 

Prussia  . 

189,387 

Alsace. 

Lorraine 

135,608 

Town 

State 

Charlotten- 

burg  . 

Prussia  . 

Barmen 

>> 

Danzig. 

»> 

Halle-on-Saal 

»» 

Brunswick    . 

Brunswick 

Dortmund 

Prussia  . 

Aachen . 

»f      • 

Krefeld. 

»» 

Mannheim    . 

Baden    . 

Essen    . 

Prussia  . 

Kiel      . 

»» 

Karlsruhe 

Baden    . 

Mulhausen    . 

Alsace- 

Lorraine 

Augsburg      . 

Bavaria . 

KaLel  . 

Prussia  . 

Erfurt  . 

»»      • 

Mainz   . 

Hesse     . 

Wiesbaden    . 

Prussia  . 

Posen    . 

•1      • 

Pop. 


132,377 

126,992 

125,605 

116.304 

115,188 

111,232 

110,551 

107,245 

97,780 

96,128 

85,666 

84,030 

82,986 
81,896 
81,752 
78.174 
76,800 
74,183 
73,239 


I 


For  further  details  see  under  the  separate  States. 


Beligpion. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  oonaeience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders, 
have  been  suppre^ed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty  bishoprics.  TU©  *  Old  Cj^tbolics'  have  ft 
bishop  at  Boim. 
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The  following  are   the  results   of  three   complete   religious 
censuses: — 


Creed 

1871 

PerCt 
of  Pop. 

1880 

PerCt. 
of  Pop. 

1890 

PerCt. 
of  Pop. 

Protestants 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 
Jews . 

Others  and   un- 
classified 

25,581,685 

14,869,292 

82,158 

512,153 

13,504 

62-8 

36-2 

0-2 

1-3 

008 

28,331,152 

16,232,651 

78,031 

561,612 

80,615 

62-6 

36-9 

0-2 

1-2 

•07 

31,026,810 

17,674,921 

145,540 

567,884 

13,315 

62-8 
35-8 
•29 
11 

•03 

Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  '  Roman  Catholics.' 
Roman  Catholics  are  (1890)  in  the  nugorily  in  only  three  of  the  German 

States,   and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,   of  the  population  in  only  four 

others,  as  follows  : — 


A.  States  with  20  per  Cent,  of  Soman  Catholics. 


States 


Prot  p.  Ct. 


Rom.  Cath. 
p.  Ct. 


Other  Chris,    j^^^^^^ 


Others  p.  Ct 


Oldenbuitf 
Wiirttemberg . 
Hesse 
Prussia   . 


77-81 
69  10 
67  09 
64-20 


21-91 
29*94 
29-58 
34-22 


■84 
•33 

•74 


•44 

•62 

2^57 

1-24 


B.  Predmninantly  Roman  Catholic, 

Alsace-Lorraine 

2105 

76-58 

•23 

2-16 

Bavaria  . 

28-10 

70-83 

■10 

•96 

Baden     . 

36  11 

62-02 

•24 

rei 

•006 
•009 
•019 
•016 

-025 
-009 
•017 


In  all  the  other  States  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  4  '6  per  cent. 
of  the  population.     (For  further  particulars,  see  the  various  States. ) 


Instmotion. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany. 
The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  (VolksschtUen),  supported  from  the  local  rates, 
in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also 
practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools  rank 
the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  BiirgerschiUen  and  Hohere 
JSilrgersehulwif  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life.  Children 
of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at  the 
.ForMldunffs-SchtUen  or  continuation  schools,  wbicluare  onen  in 
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the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The  Gymnaeia  are  the 
most  fully  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions. 
The  Progymnasia  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  EecUgymnaeia,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  *  modem  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  RecUprogynmasia  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding,  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  OberrecUschiUen  and  RedUchvlen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modern  languages.  In  1896, 1,048  secondary  schools 
(including  56  private  schools),  also  180  public  Lehrtir- 
Semina/re  and  32  public  Faehschtden :  total  1,260  institutions, 
possessed  the  right  of  granting  certificates  to  pupils,  entitling 
them  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year  volunteers.  The  teachers 
in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold  a  Government  certificate, 
and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation.  Higher  schools  for 
girls  are  called  ffohere  Tochterschiden,  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  GewerheschvXen  or  technical  schools,  PoU/Uchnica^ 
normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities.  The  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1890  was  8,694,887. 

No  official  statistics  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  &c.,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  will  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  States.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was 
estimated  in  1891  at  56,560,  of  pupils  attending  them  7,925,000,  and  of 
teachers  120,030.  The  immediate  expenditure  on  elementary  schools  was 
about  242,400,000  marks,  of  which  69,305,000  marks  came  from  State  funds. 
[Brachelli,  Statistische  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  7th  ed.]  In  1896  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  follows : — 


Gymnasia 

.     436 

Realschulen 

.     183 

Progymnasia     . 
Realgymnasia   . 

.       92 

Hohere  Burgerschulen 

2 

.     129 

Other  public  schools 

.       83 

Realprogymnasia 
Oberrealschulen 

.       98 
.       85 

Private  schools 

56 

Amonff  the  more  important  sx>ecial  and  technical  schools  in  1891  were  9 
technical  high-schools  and  polytechnics  ;  81  middle  schools  of  agriculture  ;  15 
schools  of  mining;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building ;  9  academies  of 
forestry  ;  23  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  {KwMt  and  KtMstgewerhe-Sckuien) ; 
and  7  public  music-schools.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  as  well  as 
private  agricultural,  music,  &c.,  schools,  and  a  larae  number  of  artisans'  or 
trade  schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and  school  at  Kiel,  and  mUitaiy 
academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  47  schools  of  navigation,  9  military 
schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

It  appears,  from  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  nnited 
German  army,  that  of  all  recruits  of  the  year  1895-96  only  0*15  per  oent 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  and  in  Posen  the 
percentage  ranged  from  0'66  to  10*94  ;  in  all  the  other  States  the  number  was 
less  than  0*25  per  cent.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  it  was  only  0*44  per  cent  in 
1885-86,  and  013  in  1895-96. 

There  are  21  universities  in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the  I^yceiiiii 
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HoBiannm  at  Bmmabeig  (9  tenchen  and  about  forty  stadents),  which  has 
only  faculties  of  theology  (Roman  Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

1^6  following  table  gives  the  munber  of  teachers  for  the  sammer  hidf-year 
1897,  and  the  number  of  students  for  the  winter  half-year  1896-97. 


ProfMHon 

BtQdents 

Universitdes 

ftnd 

Teacbera 

Theology 

Jnitoprudence 

Medicine 

PhiloMipliy 

Totil 

Berlin     . 

884 

464 

1,872 

1,818 

1,981 

6,620 

Bonn 

142 

811 

892 

269 

683 

1,666 

Breslau  . 

168 

887 

412 

810 

868 

1,427 

Erlangen 

82 

262 

186 

444 

192 

1,074 

FreibuTg 

116 

212 

259 

893 

201 

1,065 

Oiessen  . 

78 

61 

226 

196 

150 

626 

Gottingen 

121 

132 

303 

283 

849 

1,017 

Gmifiiwald       . 

87 

261 

183 

815 

84 

793 

HaUe      . 

162 

409 

298 

236 

568 

1,501 

Heidelbeiv      . 

144 

47 

340 

180 

834 

1,001 

Jena       .         . 

98 

42 

178 

219 

266 

706 

Kiel 

108 

56 

120 

244 

129 

648 

Eonigsberg      . 
Leipdg   .        . 

114 

86 

220 

237 

149 

691 

215 

343 

1,012 

717 

1,054 

3,126 

Marbuig . 

94 

99 

216 

247 

309 

871 

Munich  . 

177 

146 

1,102 

1,452 

1,006 

3,706 

MUnater. 

46 

807 

— 

— 

161 

468 

Rostock  . 

44 

38 

182 

106 

223 

499 

Strassbuig 

139 

86 

336 

309 

283 

1,013 

Tiibingen 

96 

409 

431 

221 

109 

1,170 

Wiirzbuig 

82 

131 

253 

830 

253 

1,467 

There  were  besides  a  certain  number  of  non-matriculated  students — ^the 
minority,  4,270,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Munich,  MGnster,  and  Wtirzburg, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — ^Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubingen  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  Protestant. 

Justioe  and  Crime. 

In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform 
system  of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not 
later  than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Beichfigericlit,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government 
of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is 
also  a  Btate  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys 
u^form  codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,'  and  the  civil  code 
of  August  18,  1896,  will  come  into  force  on  January  1,  1900. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtageriehte,  each  with  a  single 
judge,  competent  to  try  petty  ciyil  and  crimiual  cases.    There  was  on  Januaiy  1 , 
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1897, 1,926  Amtagerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  evei^  27,144  inhabitants. 
The  Landgerichle  exercise  a  revisinff  jurisdiction  over  the  Amt^richte,  and 
also  a  more  extensive  original  jmusdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
divorce  cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of 
four  votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jur^  courts  (Seh/wurgerichU)  are  also 
held  periodically,  in  which  three  judges  preside  ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. There  are  172  Landgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  eveiy  308,968  of 
the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  Oberlandesigerieht. 
In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  serious 
cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty-eight  such  courts 
in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges  on  the  bench  in  all  the  courts 
above  mentioned  is  7,684.  In  Bavaria  done  there  is  an  Oberate  Lande$» 
gerieht,  with  eighteen  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Bavarian 
Oberlandesgericnte.  The  supreme  court  is  the  ReiehageriMj  which  sits  at 
Leipzig.  The  judges,  eighty-four  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  advice  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  court  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  isi  inferior  courts,  and  idso  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason. 
It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  of  the  civil  population  over  twelve  years 
of  age : — 


Year 

Cases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

Total 

Conviction 
per  10,000 
inhabitanU 

Amtsger. 

Landger. 

Males 

Females 

1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 

1,048,889 
1,131,165 
1,141,278 
1,164,691 
1,141,998 

80,463 
88,418 
87,480 
88,984 
89,661 

821,657 
347,050 
856,282 
370,392 
877,214 

69,407 
76,277 
74,171 
75,718 
76,997 

891,064 
422,827 
480,408 
446,110 
464,211 

112-4 
119-9 
121  0 
124-4 
•  126-1 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1896,  44,884  were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  172,169  had  been  previously  convicted. 


Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  an  imperial  function  ;  but  all  the  States  ex- 
cept two  have  adopted  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  June, 
1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-law  legislation. 
According  to  the  law  of  1870  each  commune  {O&meinde)  or  poor  law-district 
{Armenverband)  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor,  much  as  is  the  case 
in  English  parishes  ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of  poor-relief  is  generally 
obtained  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one  commune.  Paupers  who 
from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked  after  by  the  Ooveniment 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called  Landarmen,  or  national 
paupers.  By  an  imperial  law  passed  in  1874,  any  German  entitled  to  poor- 
relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he  happens  at  the  time  to  be, 
but  that  commune  is  empowered  to  recover  expenses  from  the  commune  in 
which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement.  In  1885  (the  most  recent  year  for  which 
there  are  statistics),  the  ixumb^r  of  paupers  receiving  public  relief  was  aa 
follows:— 
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- 

Heads  of  Fami- 
lies and  Single 
Paupers 

Dependants 

Total 

Percent. 

of 
Population 

Bayaria  . 
Alsaoe-Lorraine 
Other  states     . 

Total. 

86,098 

89,047 

761,426 

65,452 

34,442 

605,921 

151,550 

73,489 

1,367,847 

2-80 
4-70 
3-43 

886,571 

705,815 

1,692,886 

3*40 

As  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imperial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sicKnoss 
(1883  and  1892)  and  insurance  against  accidents  by  employers  (1884-1887)  and 
the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  by  the  workmen  themselves  against  old 
age  and  infirmity  (1889). 

Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise, 
and  the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  five  years,  the  figures  for  the  last  two 
years  being  taken  from  the  budget  estimates : — 


RSVXMVB 

Tears 

Ordinary 

Extiaord. 
(loans,  Ac) 

Total 

Ordinary 

Bxtraord. 

(military, 

Ac) 

Total 

1898-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 

1,000  M. 
1,117,570 
1,185,648 
1,229,860 
1,222,818 
1,248,008 

1,000  M. 
172,018 
158,449 
64,256 
86,761 
47,460 

1,000  M. 
1,289,588 
1,844,092 
1,294,116 
1,259,579 
1,295,468 

1,000  M. 
1,097,544 
1,190,787 
1,232,677 
1,280,263 
1,260,116 

1,000  M. 
172,408 
146,158 
74,504 
86,762 
47,460 

1,000  M. 
1,269,952 
1,836,940 
1,807,181 
1,267,026 
1,307,676 

The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  were  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  marks) : — 


- 

1898-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

Estii 
1896-97 

nated 
1897-98 

Customs  and  excise  . 
Stamps    .... 

607,080 
81,208 

642,007 
48,994 

661,689 
64,747 

684,665 
61,000 

653,132 
61,878 

Total 

638,283 

691,001 

726,386 

695,665 

715,006 

The  sums  paid  in  lieu  of  customs  and  excise  by  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
not  included  in  the  Zollgebiet  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  share 
of  this  direct  imperial  taxation  is  about  lOs.  6d.  per  head. 
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The  chief  branches  of  Imperial  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
in  5  years  (estimates  for  the  last  two  years)  have  been  in  1,000  marks  : — 


Years 

Army 

Navy 

Assignments  1 

Debt 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1893-94 

602,555 

81,240 

838,769 

65,182 

1894-95 

617,764 

78,538 

382,860 

68,976 

1895-96 

562,717 

85,894 

400,126 

71,696 

1896-97 

541,507 

86,240 

887,472 

75,942 

1897-98 

539,973 

116,974 

404,056 

76,191 

1  These  assignments  {Ueberweimngen)  are  repayments  to  the  various  States  of  the  surplus 
of  the  revenue  from  customs,  tobacco,  stamp  and  spirit  duties,  over  180,000,000  marks. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenne  and  expenditoie, 
including  supplements  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  81,  1898  : — 


Expenditure 

1,000  Marks 

Revenue 

1,000  Marks 

Reichstag 

658*2 

Customs  and  Excise 

Chancellery     . 
Foreign  Office  . 

159-2 

Duties . 

653,131-5 

10,961-6 

Stamps    . 

61,878-0 

Home  Office    . 

36,712-2 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

41,253-1 

Imperial  Army 

486,409-0 

Printing  Office 

1,646-8 

„       Navy 

68,926-3 

Railways . 

25,405-6 

Ministry  of  Justice  . 
Imperii.  Treasury    . 
Railways 
Debt  of  Empire 

1,981-0 

Imperial  Bank 

3,60-61 

409,151-8 

Various  departmental 

867-0 

receipts 

17,378-6 

76,191-3 

Interest   of   Invalid 

Audit  Office     . 

740-5 

Fund  . 

28,688*0 

Pension  Fund  . 

57,469-4 

Interest  of  Imperial 

Invalid  Fund  . 

28,504-5 

Funds. 

— 

Total  ordinary  recur-  \ 
Ting  expenditure^ 

Total     non-recur-S 
ring  and  extra- 
ordinary  expen- 

Various  . 
Extraordinary   re-  \ 

ceipts .        .         / 
Federal    contribu-  \ 

tions  .        .        / 

411-1 
47,459-9 

414,824-7 

1,168,210-5 
lS9,865-5 

diture        .        J 
Grand  total . 

Grand  total . 

1,307,576-0 

1,296,468-8 

The  Federal  contributions  {MeUricular  B^UrSge)  are  assessed  according  to 
population,  at  a  rate  per  head  fixed  annually  in  the  Imperial  budget.  In  1874 
they  amounted  to  67,144,300  marks.  For  1897-98  they  were  estimated  as 
follows : — 

1,000  M. 

Brunswick 8,819 

Saxe-Meiningen  1,788 

Saxe-AItenbnrg  1,876 

Saze-CobuJK-C^otha ..     1,655 

Anhalt 2,242 

Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen 508 

Bchwarzburg-Rudolstadt  676 

Waldeok 441 

Reuss  Elder  Branch         516 


1,000  If. 

Prussia  243,490 

Bavaria  64,287 

Saxony  28,981 

Wurtemberg 19,047 

Baden 14,891 

Hesse 7,942 

Meoldenborg-Schwerin  4,558 

Baxe- Weimar 2,589 

MecklenbuTg-Strelite        775 
Oldenburg 2,866 


1,000  M 
Reuss  Tounger  Branch  1,006 
Schaumburg-Lippe ...        315 

Lippe 1,029 

LUbeck  688 

Bremen 1,502 

Hambarg 5,210 

Alsace*LotTaine 15,092 

Total  414^885 
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At  the  end  of  March  1896  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  2,125,255,100 
tnarks.  Of  this  amount  450,000,000  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent,  790,000,000 
at  Si  per  cent,  and  885,255,100  at  3  per  cent.  Besides  the  funded  tiiere 
exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by  'Reichs-Kassenscheine,' or  imperial 
treasure  bills,  outstanding  on  March  31,  1896,  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000 
marks. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  variety  of  in- 
vested funds.  The  fund  for  invalids  (March,  1896)  consisted  of  447,70^,900 
marks.  The  war  treasure  fund,  120,000,000  marks,  is  not  invested,  but  pre- 
served in  gold  at  Spandau. 


Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Germany  has  a  total  frontieT  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  botinded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
monntain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Aostria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  80uth*west,  where  the  Yosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by 
Russia  for  843  miles ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
bxorg  (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  'fortress  districts'  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railway  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  {*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (t)  : — 

1.  KoNiGSBBKO:  Klhiig^>erg,  I>amig,f  Pillau,t  Memel,t  Boyen.  2 
PosEN :  Posen,  Glogau,*  J^eisse,  Glatz.  8.  Bbklin  :  Sjpandau,  Magdeburg^ 
Toigau,*  KUstHn,  4.  Mainz  :  Mainz,  Ulvi,  Bastatt.  6.  Metz  :  Metz,  Dieden- 
hofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  Coloonk  (Koln):  CologTie,  Koblenz,  Wesel,*  Saarlouis.* 
7.  Kiel  :  Kiel,  Friedrichsort,t  Cuxhaven,t  Gee8temunde,t  WiUielmshaven,t 
Swinemiinde.t  8.  Thokn  :  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Passages  (Weichseliiber- 
gange),  Dirschau.  9.  Stbassburg:  Strassburg:  New  Breisach.  10.  Munich 
^Miinchen) :  Ingolstadt,  Germersheim.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Empire  has  17  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  ail  connected  with  each  other  by  moans 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  military  centres  towards  the  frontiers. 
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II.  Abut. 

The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  'the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  army 
in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser/  The  Prussian 
War  Office  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  have  War  Ministers  of 
their  own.  The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military 
supplies  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets.  The 
Sovereigns  of  these  three  Elingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the 
lower  grades  of  officers,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  a 
convention  signed  November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  superintending  the  general  administration  of 
the  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  Oerman  army.  But  the  approval 
of  the  Kaiser  must  be  obtained  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing 
affecting  the  superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the 
Empire  can  be  done  without  his  consent.  All  German  troops  are 
bound  by  the  Ck)n8titution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
this  oath  to  the  Kaiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops 
in  time  of  peace.  Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperor 
the  right  of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire ;  and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  of 
threatened  disturbance  of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  district 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  by 
various  military  laws  passed  between  1867  and  1893  ;  the  Prussian 
military  legislation  b^ore  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 

By  the  Constitution  of  April  16,  1871,  it  is  enacted  that  'every  German 
is  liable  to  service — and  no  substitution  is  allowed.'  Every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  (or  navy)  for  six  years  (seven 
years  for  the  cavalry  and  field  horse-artilleiy)  as  a  role  from  the  finished 
twentieth  till  the  commencing  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  thon^  liabHity 
to  service  begins  on  the  completion  of  the  seventeenth  year.  Of  the  sijc 
years,  two  must  be  snent  in  active  service  (three  for  the  cavalry  and  field 
horse-artillery),  and  tne  remaining  four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting 
the  army  of  reserve,  the  conscript  has  to  form  part  of  the  Landwehr  for 
another  five  jeaxa  in  the  first  class  or  '  ban '  (four  years  for  the  cavahy  and 
field  horse-artillery ),  and  seven  years  in  the  second  '  ban.' 

About  400,000  young  men  reach  the  sf  e  of  twenty  every  year,  and  when 
the  numbers  of  those  morally  or  physically  unfit  to  serve,  of  volunteers,  and 
of  emigrants,  are  deducted,  about  860,000  are  left  liable  for  service.  Of  these, 
however,  owing  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  peace  strength,  only  a  certain 
number  (chosen  by  lot)  join  the  army,  the  remainder  are  drafted  into  the 
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^noMruppen,  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  service  is  twelve  years. 
Men  in  the  Ersatztroppen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  drill  (of  ten,  six,  and 
four  weeks  respectively) ;  bnt  as  financial  considerations  allow  of  only  a  cer- 
tain number  being  so  drilled,  many  receive  no  military  training  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  the  trained  members  of  the  Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban 
^  v*^  ^^'"**^**^™'  *^®  nntrained  into  the  second  ban.  By  the  Army  Act, 
which^came  into  force  on  October  1,  1898,  the  annual  levies  were  increased 
by  about  60,000  men,  and  the  period  of  service  under  arms  of  the  infantry 
was  reduced  from  8  to  2  years,  that  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  3 
years  as  before. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their  own 
charges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the  army  their 
profession. 

All  able-bodied  men  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who  are 
neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  the  Landsturm, 
which  is  only  called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germany.  The  Land- 
sturm is  divided  into  two  chisses  or  *  bans ; '  to  the  first  ban  belong  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine ;  to  the  second  those  between 
thirty-nine  and  forty-five. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  the  peace  footing  in  1897-98  :— 


Ftece  Footing. 

Officers 

Rank  and  File 

Heroes 

Infantry,  215  regiments 
Rifles,  19  battalions   . 
Bezirkskommandos,  288 
Surgeons,  Instructors,  &c.  . 

Totallnfantry  . 

Cavahry,  93  regiments 
„       special  services  (in- 
cluding officers) 

Field  Artillery,  48  regiments 
„            special    ser- 
vices (including  officers) . 

Foot  Artilleiy,  17  regiments 
and  1  battalion 

Foot  Artillery  special  ser- 
vices  (including  officers) . 

Pioneers,   28  battalions,   3 
railwav  reciments,  2  bal- 
loon  detachment,  1  rail- 
way battalion,  and  8  rail- 
way companies 

Special  Pioneer  services 

Train,  21  battalions   . 

Special  train  services  . 

SDecial  formations 

Non-regimental  officers,  kc 

Total 

12,048 
410 
797 

363,113 

12,013 

5,478 

2,684 

64,148 
29,044 

37 
4,821 

13,255 
2,375 

2,671 
869 

738 

310 

506 
2,364 

383,288 
65,688 

823 

57,997 

810 

22,734 

132 

19,086 

126 

7,750 

69 

8,570 

279 

23,088 

562,352 

97,850 
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By  the  law  of  Augnst  8,  1893,  to  continue  in  force  to  March  81,  1899,  the 
peace  strength  of  the  imperial  army  is  479,229  men,  besides  officers,  sni^geona, 
paymasters,  kc. 

No  official  returns  of  the  war-strength  of  the  German  army  are  published  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  extremity  Germany  on  her  present  oiigani- 
sation  would  have  a  war-strength  of  over  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  mass  of  soldiers  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'arm^.  The  strength  of  an  ordinaiy  battalion  in  peaee  is 
544  men,  raised  in  war  to  1,002  by  c^ine  in  part  of  the  reserves ;  it  is 
divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which  in  war  consists  of  250  men. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  garrison  in  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
which  on  the  peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  regiments ;  each  in* 
fantry  division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command  of  the  divisional 
general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  six 
guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  battalion  of  pioneers  are  attached. 
Each  field-artillery  regiment  is  divided  into  three  detachments,  each  of  two, 
three  or  four  batteries.  In  all  there  are  494  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are 
mounted.  Each  battery  numbers,  as  a  rule,  in  peace  four,  in  war  six,  ftilly 
mounted  guns.  The  corps  d'arm<^  is  considered  a  unit  which  is  independent 
in  itself,  and  includes  not  only  troops  of  all  three  arms,  but  a  portion  of  all 
the  stores  and  appliances  which  are  required  by  a  whole  army.  Each  corps 
d'armee  consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  four  regi- 
ments, with  two  horse-artilleiy  batteries  attached,  besides  the  two  cavalry 
regiments  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery  of  six 
field  batteries  and  one  mounted  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to 
each  corps  d'armee  one  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train. 

The  corps  d'armee,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distnbuted  through  the  Empire.  There  are  (besides  the  Pru^ian  corps 
of  the  guards)  19  army  corps  districts  and  one  divisional  district  for  the  25th 
(Grand  Ducal  Hessian)  division,  12  of  which  are  named  after  Prussian 
provinces,  and  the  remaining  seven  after  States  of  the  Empire.     They  are : — 

I,  East  Prussia ;  2,  Pomerania ;  8,  Brandenbui^g ;  4,  Saxony ;  5,  Pown ;  6, 
Silesia  ;  7,  Westphalia ;  8,  Rhineland  ;  9,  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  10,  Hanover  ; 

II,  Hesse-Nassau ;  12,  Saxony  ;  13,  Wiirttembei^ ;  14,  Baden  ;  15,  Alsace  ; 
16,  Lorraine  ;  17,  West  Prussia ;  and  the  Ist  and  2nd  Royal  Bavarian  Army 
Corps.  Two  of  these  army  corps  were  added  in  1890  ;  so  that  on  the  lines 
of  the  above-mentioned  report  the  total  war-forces  would  embrace  21  eorpa, 
the  guards  corps  forming  the  twentieth,  the  Hessian  division  being  strengthened 
to  form  the  twenty-first. 


III.  Navt. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  the  German  navy  was  re-oi|^ised,  and  a 
FloUengrllndungsplan  laid  down.  By  a  cabinet  order  of  ^Urch  80,  1889, 
the  administration  was  wholly  re-organised.  The  chief  command  was  separ- 
ated from  the  administi-ation,  and  vested  in  a  naval  officer,  while  the 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  JReiehsfnarineamty  bavins  at  its  head, 
under  the  chancellor,  the  naval  secretary  of  state.  The  first  of  these  officials 
deals  generally  mth  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  with  questions  relating 
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to  coast  defence,  traifiiDg,  the  efficiency  of  the  p&raormelf  Ac.;  while  the 
imi>eriAl  araenalB  and  dockyards,  mattera  more  especially  concerning  the 
nuMriel,  clothing,  victualling,  &c.,  fall  to  the  department  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  ships  of  the  German  nayy  are  divided  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  stations.  The  chief  naval  eatablishments  are  at  Kiel  on  the  Baltic 
and  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  across 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  neck  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe,  which  was  opened  in 
the  month  of  June,  1895,  facilitates  the  transference  of  forces  from  one  base 
to  the  other. 

In  the  year  1888-89  a  programme  was  laid  down  for  practically  a  new 
fleet,  including  4  first-class  barbette  battle-ships  of  about  10,000  tons,  10 
'  coast-defence  armonrdads  of  3,600  tons,  8  cruiser-corvettes  of  6,052  tons, 
5  cruisers  of  1,580  tons,  and  smaller  vessels,  but  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  all  of  these,  and  some  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  programme. 
In  addition  there  are  cruisers  of  the  Bussard  class  to  replace  the  Sber  and 
Adler,  lost  at  Samoa,  as  well  as  other  ships  to  replace  vessels  removed  from 
the  first  list  of  the  fleet. 

At  the  close  of  1897  great  attention  was  directed  to  the  proposals  of  the 
German  Qovemment  for  a  very  considerable  increase  of  strength.  The  Ad- 
miral^ had  arrived  at  a  tactical  proposition  of  the  fleet  which  was  declared 
to  be  final,  so  that  when  the  new  ships  had  been  built  no  other  should  be  laid 
down,  except  such  as  would  be  required  to  replace  vessels  which  became 
obsolete.  The  strength  thus  arrived  at  was  as  follows— exclusive  of  torpedo 
boats,  training  ships,  special  ^service  vessels,  and  gunboats — 17  battleships, 
the  eight  armoured  coast-defence  of  the  Siegfried  class,  nine  large,  and 
twenty-six  small  cruisers,  with  the  addition  of  two  battleships  and  three 
large  and  four  small  cruisers  as  a  reserve.  In  order  that  this  strength  might 
be  attained  it  followed  that  seven  battleships  and  two  large  and  seven  small 
cmisers  must  be  kid  down  before  the  close  of  1904-5.  The  total  expenditure 
involved  by  the  shipbuilding  and  other  estimates  presented  is  nearly 
£50,000,000.  The  scheme  has  not  yet  (January,  1898)  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Reichstag. 

The  penonnel  for  1897-98  consisted  of  1,014  oflSicers  and  engineers,  5,889' 
petty  officers,  and  16,778  men  and  boys.  There  were  besides  122  surgeons,  88 
pay-masters  and  12  gunsmiths,  bringing  the  total  personnel  of  the  navy  to 
the  number  of  28,408  men.     Large  i^ditions  are  proposed. 

In  the  followinfi  tabular  statement  of  the  streiieth  of  the  German  fleet, 
the  projected  vesseJa  have  not  been  included.  I^n-effective  vessels  and 
transports  are  omitted.  The  'coast  defSence  ships'  are  old  ironclads  and 
annonred  gun-vessels : — 

DeoaiRber.lsW.  BuUding. 

Battleships,  1st  class  6        ....        1 

„        2nd  class  4 

„        3rd  class  6 

Coast  defence  ships  19 


Cruisers,  Ist  elass 

„      2nd  class  6 

Look-out  ships  11 

Torpedo-craft,  1st  class  ^  105 

„           2nd  class  9 


The  table  which  follows  of  the  German  armour-clad  fleet  is  arranged  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  British  and  French  navies. 

1  Induding  'divlsloD  boats.' 
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The  ships  named  in  italics  are  classed  as  coast  defence  vessels  in  the  foregoing 
statement  of  streneth.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  in^ 
dicate  the  several  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations : — 
6.  broadside  ;  e,b.  central  battery;  t,  turret ;  bar,  barbette ;  Q.F.  quick  firing. 
Light  and  machine  guns  are  not  given.  The  armament  consists  of  Krupp 
guns:— 


1 

Name 

! 

1 

Armament 

II 

Tons 

Inches 

1 

h. 

Konig  Wilhelm.       8 

1868 

9,603 

12 

18  9-6  in. ;      1^  in. 
6  5-0  in. 

5 

8,000 

1 
14-7 

L 

Froussen  .       .       8 

1873 

6,660 

10* 

4  10-2 in. ;  2  66 in. ; 
4  3-4  in.  Q.F. 

5,400 

13-9 

t. 

Friedrlchder  Grosses 

1874 

6,660 

10* 

do.             do. 

5,400 

14-2 

e.b. 

Kaiser       .       .       8 

1874 

7,550 

10 

8  10-2  in.;  1  8*2  in.; 
7  5-9  In, 

8,000 

18-7 

e.h. 

Dentschland     .       3 

1874 

7,550 

10 

do.             do. 

8,000 

13-7 

bar. 

Sachsen     .        .       S 

1877 

7,280 

16 

6  10-2  in. ;  4  41  in. 
Q.F. 

5,600 

14  0 

bar. 

Bayem      .        .       2 

1878 

7,280 

16 

do.             do. 

5,600 

18-5 

bar. 

Wiirttemberg    .       2 

1878 

7,280 

16 

do.            do. 

5.600 

13-5 

bar. 

Baden       .       .       2 

1880 

7,280 

16 

do.             do. 

5,600 

13-5 

bar. 

Oldenburg        .       8 

1884 

5,120 

18 

8  9-4  in. ;       8  4  in. 
QF. 

8,900 

18-5 

b. 

Siegfried  .       .       . 

1889 

3,440 

91 

3  9*4  in.;    6  8'4Q.F. 

4,800 

160 

b. 

B«OfDU\f     .          .          . 

18S0 

3,440 

9I 

do.            do. 

4,800 

160 

bar. 

Brandenburg    .       1 

1891 

9,840 

15} 

611in.  ;16  4'1Q.F.; 
8  8-4  Q.F. 

9,500 

16-0 

b. 

FrUkiof 

1891 

8,440 

H 

8  9-4  in.  ;      6  8 '4  Q.F. 
/611in.:  16  41Q.F.;\ 
\    8  3-4i.F.                 1 

4,800 

16-0 

bar. 

Kurflirst  Friedrich  \ 
Wilhelm        .       1/ 

1891 

9,840 

15f 

9,500 

16-0 

bar. 

Weissenbun:    .       1 

1891 

9,840 

15} 

do.            do. 

9,500 

16-0 

bar. 

Worth       .       .       1 

189S 

9,840 

15 

do.             do. 

0,500 

WO 

b. 

HiUUbrand      .        . 

1892 

3,440 

9 

8  9-4  in.;  6S'4Q.F. 

4.800 

16-0 

b. 

H^mdal    . 

1892 

8,440 

9 

do.           do. 

4,800 

160 

b. 

Sagen 

1898 

8,440 

9 

do.           do. 

4,800 

16i) 

b. 

Odim.        .        .        . 

1894 

8,474 

9 

'  do.           do. 

4,800 

160 

b. 

Atgir. 

Kaiser    Friedrich 

1895 

8,074 

9 

do.           do. 

4,800 

16-0 

III.       .       .       1 

1896 

11,180 

111 

4 9*6 in.;  18 6  in.  Q.F. ; 
82  smaller  Q.F. 

13,000 

18-0 

bar. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  1 
Konig   Wilhelm 
(refief )  .       .1 

1897 

11,180 

111 

do.           do. 

18,000 

18-0 

— 

11,180 

111 

do.          do. 

0 

13,000 

18-0 

bar. 

mtfleon,  Croeodil,] 

T88U 

Natter,  Salaman-  ) 

1,090 

8 

Ill -8  in.  (85-ton) 

1 

700 

9*0 

der,  Skorpion,  VU 

per,  ir«»p«— 11  »r- 

moured  gunboats  / 

Germany  has  'but  two  cruisers  of  the  first-class  afloat — the  Kaisgrin 
Augusta  and  the  FUrtt  Bismarck-^hut  has  launched,  and  is  building 
several  powerful  second-class  vessels. 
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The  early  German  battleships  were  built  abroad ;  but  the  ships  of  the 
new  programme  are  being  constructed  not  only  in  German  yards,  but  almost 
ezclusively  of  German  materials.  Of  these,  the  Brandenburg  battleships  are 
steel-bnilty  with  complete  belt,  double  bottom,  transverse  and  longitudinal 
bulk-heads,  and  about  120  water-tight  compartments.  Their  heaviest  plating 
(compound)  is  of  15}  inches,  and  the  three  protected  barbette  gun  emplace- 
ments  have  11}  inches  plating.  These  are  m  the  axis  of  the  shin,  and  the 
heavy  guns  are  placed  in  them  in  pairs.  The  forward  gun  is  raised  consider- 
ably, and  behind  it  lies  the  battery.  The  dimensions  of  these  ships  are — 
length,  254  feet  4  inches ;  beam,  64  feet ;  draught,  24  feet  7  inches.  A  ship 
of  tms  class,  known  at  first  as  the  Ersatz  Preussen  (to  replace  the  older  vessel 
of  that  name),  but  since  renamed  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  III. ,  has  been  launched 
at  Wilhelmshaven,  but  considerable  modifications  of  the  Brandenburg  type 
have  been  introduced  ;  and  another  battleship  of  the  same  class — the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  11. — has  also  been  launched,  while  a  third,  to  replace  the  KOnig 
JVilhelm,  IB  in  hand  at  Kiel.  The  Siegfried  ships  are  provided  with  powerful 
tarns,  and,  having  their  works  raised  very  high  amidships,  present  a  somewhat 
singular  appearance.  Thev  are  protected  by  watertight  compartments  and 
cofferdams  failed  with  cellulose,  and  have  an  end-to-end  belt  with  an  extreme 
thickness  of  9}  inches.  The  heavv  guns  are  placed,  two  forward  in  an  oval 
barbette,  and  one  aft  in  a  pear-shaped  barbette,  and  the  lighter  pieces  on 
the  forecastle  and  poop  and  at  the  comers  of  the  superstructure.  The 
first-class  cruiser  Kaiserin  Augusta  is  steel-built,  planked,  and  coppered, 
has  two  fighting-masts,  and  has  the  special  feature  of  being  providea  with 
three  independent  screws,  like  the  French  Dupuy  de  LdmCf  a  speed  of  ten 
knots  being  attainable  with  the  middle  one  alone. 

The  large  armoured  cruiser  FArst  Bismarck  (10,650  tons)  was  launched  in 
1897.  She  is  393  feet  8  inches  long,  with  66  feet  9  inches  beam,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  Harvey  steel,  7  7  inches  thick  on  her  sides  and  turrets,  besides 
having  a  3  inch  deck.  She  will  carry  a  very  powerful  armament,  and  have 
engines  of  14,000  horse  power,  intended  to  give  a  speed  of  19  knots.  Three 
second-class  cruisers,  the  Victoria  Luise,  Bertha,  and  Ersatz  Freya  have 
also  been  launched,  and  two  others  are  in  hand.  These  displace  5,560  tons, 
are  powerfully  armed,  well  protected,  and  intended  to  steam  at  20  knots, 
being  superior  in  some  respects  to  their  immediate  predecessors,  the  Oefion, 
Irene,  and  Prinzess  Wilhelm. 

Germany  subsidises,  as  auxiliary  merchant  cruisers,  seven  vessels  with 
a  nominal  speed  of  from  19^  to  20  knots  or  more,  viz.  the  Filrst  Bismarck 
and  Nprmannia  (10,500  tons),  and  the  Columbia  and  Augusta  Victoria  (9,500 
tons),  belonging  to  the  Hamburg-American  Steam  Ship  Company,  and  the 
North-German  Lloyd  steamers  Spree,  Havel,  and  Lahn  (7,700  to  8,900  tons). 
These  are  to  be  severally  armed,  in  case  of  war,  with  8  5 '9  in.,  4  4*9  in., 
2  3  1  in.  Q.F.,  and  2  2*2  in.  Q.F.  Krupp  guns. 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  the  obligatorv  service  of  the  maritime 
population  {seemdnnisehe  Bev6lkerungy-'^BAiXoTB,  fishermen,  ships'  carpenters, 
and  others  ;  and  also  of  the  semi-maritime  population — that  is,  of  those  who 
have  smaller  experience  of  the  sea.  All  these  are  freed  on  this  account  from 
service  in  the  army.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  for  able  seamen  to 
volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  the  number  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
large.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is  estimated  at  80,000,  of 
whom  48,000  are  serviug  iu  the  merchant  oavy  ^t  home,  and  about  9,000 
ift  foreign  nRvie«, 
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Produotion  and  Industry. 

I.   AORICULTUaE. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850, 
complete  free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  le^^sla^ 
tion  has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Generally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  pre- 
vail in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves, 
Baden,  and  Wurttemburg  are  parcelled  out  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  in  1883,  94  per  cent,  was 
classed  as  productive,  and  only  6  per  cent,  as  unproductive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns  (1892),  91  per  cent,  is  productive 
and  9  per  cent,  unproductive.  The  extension  of  the  unproductive 
area  is,  however,  only  apparent,  the  waste  lands  in  one  portion 
now  classed  as  such  having  formerly  been  included  with  the 
permanent  pasture.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil,  according  to 
the  latest  official  returns  (1892),  was  as  follows  (in  hectares;  1 
hectare  =  2  47  acres) : — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  culti- 
vated lands,  26,375,791 ;  grass,  meadows,  permanent  pasture, 
8,788,806  ;  woods  and  forests,  13,956,827 ;  all  other,  4,927,201. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  f  oUows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Be<nreenlOuid 
lOOHectaTM 

Above  leo 
Heetacet 

Total 

2,328,816 

2,274,096 

658,941 

24,991 

6,276,344 

These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518 
were  actually  working  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as 
follows : — 
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- 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Wheat 

2,044,103 

1,980,496 

1,930,830 

1,926,885 

Rye    . 

6,012,315 

6,044,668 

5,893,596 

5,982,180 

Barley 

1,627,029 

1,628,058 

1,690,592 

1,676,329 

Oats  . 

8,906,969 

3,916,726 

4,028,692 

3,979,643 

Buckwheat 

170,334 

162,502 

155,816 

151,526 

Potatoes     . 

8,036,867 

8,025,108 

3,049,718 

3,052,790 

Hay  .        .        . 

5,915,552 

5,912,626 

5,913,995 

5,909,693 

Beetroot  (sugar) . 
„       (fodder) 

395,089 

439,386 

406,837 

434,708     1 

440,177 

446,732 

457,176 

461,074 

Vines 

115,766 

116,548 

116,137 

116,405 

Tobacco      . 

15,198 

17,575 

21,154 

22,145 

Hops . 

42,065 

42,203 

42,074 

40,700 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons  (1 
metric  ton  =  2,200  lbs.  or  '984  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (hectolitre  = 
22  gallons),  and  in  tons .  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows  : — 


- 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1 

Tons 

Per 
Hcct 

Tons 

Per 
Hect 

Tons 

Per 
Hect 

1-45 

Tons 

Per! 
Hect 

1'56 

Wheat . 

2,904,823 

1-47 

3,012,271 

1-52 

2,807,557 

3,008,385 

Rye      .        .        . 

7,460,383 

1-24 

7,075,020 

1-17 

G,.-|95,7:.8 

1-12 

7,232,320 

1-21 

Barley. 

1,946,944 

1-20 

3,432,918 

1-49 

-2,411,731 

1-43 

2,317,334 

rs8 

OatB     .        .        . 

3,242,313 

0-83 

5,250,152 

1-34 

5,'J.>'2,r>tK) 

1-30 

4,968,272 

1-26 

Buckwheat . 

93,825 

0-55 

93,556 

0-58 

103,924 

0-67 

95,205 

0-63 

Potatoes    ' . 

32,277,851 

10-63 

29,049,238 

9-60 

31,780,621 

10-42 

20,278,132 

0-59 

Hay     .        .        . 

11,490,787 

1-94 

18,970,259 

3-21 

21,001,021 

4-27 

19,943,995 

3-37 

Beetroot  (sugar), 
(fodder) 

9,794,482 

24  79 

12,537,429 

28-53 

11,106,820 

27-52 

12,616,432 

29-02 

8,086,699 

18-37 

10,088,216 

22-58 

0, '2-^5,007 

20-27 

10,526,403 

22-83 

Tobacco 

32,082 

211 

38,317 

218 

48,640 

2-30 

— 

— 

Hops   . 

10,640 
Heotolitrs 

0-25 

33,109 
Hectolitrs 

0-78 

30,181 
Hectolitrs 

0-72 

26,825 
Hectolitrs 

0-62 

Wine   .        .        . 

3,820,852 

330 

2,824,422 

24-2 

2,011,637 

17-3 

5.050,808 

43*4 

The  number  of  domestic  animals    in    Germany  on  December  1,  1892, 
was : — 


States 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Qoats 

Prussia     . 
Bavaria    . 
Saxony     . 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Wiirttemberg    . 
Baden      . 
Other  States     . 

Total,  1892  . 
Total,  1888  . 

2,653,644 
369,035 
148,499 
137,327 
101,679 
67,595 
358,477 

9,871,381 
3,337,978 
664,833 
487,243 
970,588 
634,984 
1,588,687 

10,109,544 

968,414 

105,194 

97,303 

385,620 

98,107 

1,825,430 

7,725,447 
1,358,744 
433,800 
370,405 
394,616 
390^464 
1,500,812 

1,963,909 
268,471 
128,562 
62,098 
70,305 
102,682 
495,260 

3,836,256 
3,522,545 

17,556,694 
15,786,764 

13,589,612 
19,189,715 

12,174,288 
9,206,195 

3,091.287 
2,640,994 

■" 
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II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  iu  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  impoi-tance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,473,000  acres  or  25 '8 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied  by 
forests  in  1898.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  :  and  in  parts  of  Prussia  28*5  per  cent.  From 
forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  s^ut  4  millions 
sterling. 


III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Prussia, 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia^,  and  Silesia, 
lor  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  ;  and  Lorraine  rich  coal  and  iron  ore  fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  in  five  years  ar« 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  for  1896  being  provisional  only : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Coal      . 

71,372,200 

73,852,300 

76,741,100 

79,169,300 

85,639,900 

Lignite . 

21,171,900 

21,573.800 

22,064,600 

24,788,400 

26,797,900 

Iron  Ore 

11,539,100 

11,457,500 

12,392,100 

12,849,600 

14,162,300 

Zinc  ore 

800,200 

787,900 

728,600 

706,400 

729,900 

Lead  ore 

163,400 

168,400 

162,700 

161,600 

164.700 

Copper  ore    . 
Rock  Salt      . 

567,700 

585,000 

588,200 

683,400 

717,800 

662,600 

669,100 

734,900 

686,900 

755,800 

Potassic  salt  . 

1,851,100 

1,526,200 

1.643,600 

1,621,900 

1,780,400 

Other  products 

256,300 

262,400 

290,500 

276,300 

286,600 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luxembui^  in  1895 
was  706  million  marks  ;  in  1896,  785  million  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production  of  the  foundries 
in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1895  and  the  number  of  foundries  engaged 
principally  or  partly  with  each  metal  in  1895  : — 


Foundries  engaged 

Quantity  in 

Value  in  1,000 

1895 

Average  No. 

metric  tons 
1895 

marks 
1896 

Hands 
1805 

Chiefly 

PtoUy 

Pig  iron  . 

5,464,501 

236,952 

108 

1 

24,059 

Zinc 

150,286 

41,637 

27 

8 

10,369 

Lead        . 

111,058 

22,278 

14 

8 

2,799 

Copper    . 

25,777 

28,276 

9 

6 

8,764 

Silver      . 

392 

34,403 

7 

15 

2,288 

Tin.        .        .         . 

884 

1,065 

8 

— 

85 

Sulphur  and  sulph. 

acid     .        .        . 

539,989 

15,015 

61 

17 

8,259 

T 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  8,547  kilograms  of  sold,  valued  at 
9,877,617  marks  were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  ana  other  chemical 
iiMnufactures  were  prc^uced  to  a  total  weight  of  30,809  tons,  and  to  a  total 
value  of  8,914,127  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  productions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1895 
was  898,417,070  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  in  1895  was  6,198,480  metric  tons,  and  its  value  718,621,666 
marks.  In  1895  there  were  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  1,589  works  pro- 
ducing  finished  iron,  including  steel-works.  Over  205,282  men  are  employed 
in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron  (including  pig  iron),  besides 
83,566  iron-miners.  In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining  alone  the 
average  number  of  hands  engaged  was  341,413  in  1895. 


lY.  FlSHEEIBS, 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1895  the  persons  engaged 
in  fishing  numbered  32,199,  of  whom  12,224  were  employed  in  sea  and  shore 
fishing,  and  19,975  on  inland  waters.  In  1895  (January  1)  473  boats  (22,373 
tons  gross  tonnage),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  2,264,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing  in  the  North  Sea  for  o^  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more 
developed.  In  1896  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  7,400,000  marks  were  exported, 
while  the  imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  25,800,000  marks,  of  salted 
herrings  at  26,600,000  marks,  of  other  salted,  preserved,  and  dried  fish  at 
8,800,000  marks. 

V.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and 
Silesia  also  produce  linen  ;  Alsace-Lorraine  Wiirttembeig,  and  Baden  produce 
cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  provinces  ;  silk 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is  an  important 
manufactnro  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt ;  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and  wooden  ware  in  Wiirt- 
temburg  and  Bavaria ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  per  10,000  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  leading  German  States  engaged  in  the  principal  manufactures  according 
to  the  census  of  occupation  in  1882.  Additional  information  should  be  looked 
for  under  the  various  States  : — 


- 

Iron  Mann- 
fkcture 

MmM. 
nery,  In- 
utrumentfl 

TeztUe 

Fftper 

Leather 
and  India- 
rubber 

Wooden 
ware 

Prussia  . 
Bavaria  . 
Wiirttembeig  . 
Saxony  . 
Baden     . 
Alsaoe-Lonaine 

German  Empire 

89-8 
69-4 

88-9 
91-1 
68-5 
88'5 

71-8 
65-6 
87-2 

138-9 
94-4 

100-5 

156-9 
114-7 
171-6 
781-8 
152-2 
468-6 

17-9 
16-6 
27-8 
610 
25-8 
20-4 

24-6 
20-5 
32-6 
81-9 
30-7 
20-3 

91-0 
107-0 
128-2 
137-7 
119-6 
110-1 

86-4 

78-7 

201-3 

22-2 

26-9 

103-9 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  in  the 
ZoUgebiet :— 


Tears 

Number  of 
Factories 

Beetroot  used 
in  Metric  Tons 

Production  in  Metric  Tons 

No.ofKgK. 

Beetroot  to 

produce  1 

Kg.  of  Sugar 

Raw  Sugar 

Molasses 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

403 
401 
405 
405 
397 

9,488,002 

9,811,940 

10,644,352 

14,621,030 

11,672,816 

1,144,368 
1,171,843 
1,316,666 
1,766,805 
1,587,522 

244,969 
241,805 
279,299 
347,090 
828,463 

8-29 
8-35 
810 
8-28 
7-68 

The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  1895-6,  was  1,084,395  tons  ; 
in  1894-95,  989,862  tons;  in  1893-94,  817,522  tons;  in  1892-93,  765,455 
tons  ;  in  1891-92,  721,053  tons. 

In  1895-96  there  were  29  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch  which 
yielded  9,541  tons  of  dry  sugar,  81,668  tons  of  syrup,  and  3,716  tons  of  ooloor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  within  the  customs 
district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  {Braudeuergebiei)  includes 
all  the  States  of  the  Zoll^biet,  with  the  exception  of  Bayaria,  Wurttemberg, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorrame,  in  each  of  wiiich  the  excise  is  separately 
collected.  The  amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22 
gallons) : — 


Years 

Beer 
Excise  Dist 

Bavsria 

Wilrttcm- 
berg 

Baden 

Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Total 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

32,632 
83,171 
34,385 
33,974 
37,733 

14,490 
15,104 
15,025 
15,186 
16,034 

3,454 
3,750 
3,478 
3,493 
3,886 

1,643 
1,714 
1,710 
1,728 
1,914 

875 
912 
907 
869 
997 

53,094 
54,651 
55,505 
55,250 
60,563 

The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  the  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1895-96,  7,847  ;  in  1894-96,  8,029  ;  in  1893-94,  8,248 ;  1892-93,  8,460  ; 
1891-92^  8,672.  The  amount  brewed  per  head  of  the  population  in  1894-95 
was  in  littres  (1  litre  =  1 76  imperial  pint)  : — ^the  Excise  district  92,  Bavaria 
277,  Wiirttemberg  187,  Baden  111,  Alsace-Lorraine  61.  The  average  annual 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  entire  Zollgebiet  for  the 
twenty  years  1876-96,  was  96  litres  or  21  gallons.  In  1895-6,  there  were 
60,763  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced  3,334,000  hectolitres  of 
alcohol. 

Commerce. 
The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and 
guidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  ZoUverein, 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October  15,  1888,  embracer 
practically  the  whole  of  the  states  of  Germany,  the  two  frea 
ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  one  or  two  other  small 
places,  having  been  then  incorporated.  Included  in  the  Zollvereux 
^v^  Si,\ao    the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and--^^^ustria«i 
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communes  of  Jungholz  and  Mittelberg.  A  few  districts  in 
Prussia  (2,362  inhabitants),  in  Baden  (3,805  inhabitants),  in 
Bremen  (65d  inhabitants),  in  Hamburg  (6,235  inhabitants  in 
1895),  remain  still  unincluded.  Population  of  the  entire 
ZoUgebiet  in  1895,  52,485,807. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  special 
trade  for  six  years : — 


Tean 

Imports 

Bxports 

Yesn 

Import! 

Bxports 

1801 
1802 
1898 

4,403,404 
4,227,004 
4,184.070 

8,889,755 
8,150,104 
8,244,562 

1894 
1895 
1896 

4,885.538 
4,246,111 
4,557,951 

8,051,480 
8.424,076 
8,758,822 

The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  commerce 
for  1895  and  1896  :— 


— 

1805 

1896 

Imports  In 

Bxports  in 

Imports  in 

Exports  in 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

Liying  animals 

205,367 

27,24? 

157,749 

28,951 

Animal  prodacts     .        . 

109,762 

25,012 

117,498 

26,861 

Articles  of  consumption  . 

1,184,898 

888,738 

1,824,266 

426,752 

Seeds  and  plants 

48,412 

81,490 

58,287 

82,500 

Fuel 

113,507 

149,078 

116,854 

165,157 

Fats  and  oils  .... 

242,891 

28,870 

245,895 

81,656 

Baw   and   mannfactoied   ma- 

terials:— 

Chemicals,  drugs,  fcc. 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

279,814 

838,958 

284,225 

860,748 

56,747 

126,487 

64.014 

165,006 

Metals  and  metal  wares 

296,308 

481,666 

471,500 

658,929 

Wooden  wares   . 

226,617 

114,648 

274,173 

124,560 

Paper  goods 

19,004 

102,181 

21,776 

106,986 

Leather,  kc.       . 

244,473 

251,777 

211,368 

216,480 

Textiles     .... 

1,068,981 

989,078 

1,040,828 

967,422 

Caoutchouc,  &c. 

86,188 

26,818 

45,639 

81,916 

Machinery,  instruments,  kc,   . 

60,193 

201,816 

69,888 

212.666 

Hardware,  &c.         ... 

19,701 

81,782 

18,496 

100,864 

Literature,  art,  fcc. 

88,768 

107,982 

41,061 

120,727 

YariouB 

Total         .... 

— 

1,012 

— 

1,178 

4,246,111 

8,424,076 

4,557,951 

8,768,822 

In  Germany,  the  aver^  value  of  each  article  is  fixed  annually,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  OfBoe,  by  a  commission  of  experts,  who  receiTe  information  from 
Chambers  of  Conuneroe  and  other  sources.  There  aie  separate  valuations  forimpcurts  and 
exports.  The  j^ce  ilxed  is  that  of  the  goods  at  the  n  oment  of  crossing  the  frontier.  For 
Imports  the  price  does  not  include  Customs  duties,  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  ware- 
housing, iui.,  uicuned  after  the  frontier  is  passed.  For  exports,  the  price  includes  all  charges 
witiiiB  the  territoiy,  bat  does  not  include  export  duties,  nor  are  drawbacks  or  bounties  taken 
into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to  obligatory  declarations,  and.  for 
imnorts,  the  fiscal  anthoritiee  mi^y  actoally  wel|Eh  the  goods.  Forpaekagea,.an  official  tore 
iaaedn^ted.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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All  the  receipts  from  customs  duties  and  excise  of  the  Deutsche  Zollgebiet 
are  paid  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  the  excess  over  143,000,000  marks, 
received  in  duties  and  taxes  on  tohacco,  is  distributed,  pro  rata  of  population, 
among  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  chief  sonrces  of  revenue  are  customs 
duties,  only  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt),  salt,  sugar  manu- 
factured from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  &c  Since  1879  Germany  has  been  pro- 
tectionist in  her  commercial  policy.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1896,  the  value 
of  2,886,869,000  marks  was  subject  to  duty,  and  2,221,582,000  duty-free. 
The  duties  levied  amounted  to  468,746,660  marks,  or  20 '1  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  subject  to  duty. 

The  combined  imports  of  gold  and  silver  (included  in  the  above) 
amount  to  322,278,000  marks,  and  exports  88,826,000  marks  for  1894  ; 
107,489.000  and  105,630,000  marks  for  1895;  233,552,000  and  227,989,000 
marks  for  1896. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above  heads  were,  in 
thousands  of  marks  v^ue,  as  follows  in  1896  : — 


- 

1,000 
Marks 

- 

1,000 
Marks 

- 

1.000  1 
Marks 

I  i  Wheat    .       . 

78,594 

6,878  ! 

197,948  , 

85,491  ! 

Barley     .       .       . 
Coffee  (raw)     . 
Petroleum 
Raw  hides 

108,850 
189,294 
57,481 
114,775 

Cotton  (raw) 
1  Wool  .        .        . 
1  Woollen  yam     . 
1  Bawsilk    .       . 

2S8.810 
287,1251 
114,084  1 
83,567^ 

g  .Hops      . 
g  Sugar      . 
9  Coal  and  ooke. 
H  Aniline  dyes  . 
W  ^Wooden  goods. 

19,566  1 
236,852 
157.882  \ 

64,932  1 

57,517 

1 

Paper 

Leather  goods 
Cotton  doth  (coarse) 
Mixed  silk  and  cot- 
ton cloth      . 

67,364 
77,268 
62,869 

98,327 

woollen   fabrics 
(unprinted)    . 
Hosiery      . 
Haberdashery    . 

149,904  1 
92,185 
121,499 

The  special  commerce  of  the  Deutsche  Zollgebiet  (all  but  a 
fractional  area  of  fi[amburg  and  Bremen  were  included  October 
1888)  was  divided  as  follows  in  1895  and  1896  :— 


1895 

1896 

Countries 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

Imports 
from 

Exports  t4> 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

German  Free  Ports  . 

14,609 

37,991 

15,801 

40,456 

Great  Britain   . 

578,726 

678,890 

647,773 

715,946 

Austria-Hungary 

625,431 

435,766 

578,032 

477,824 

Russia      .... 

568,795 

220,881 

634,671 

364^142 

Switzerland 

144,516 

219,029 

146,343 

248,1» 

Belffium  .... 
Netherlands     . 

179,194 

159,186 

175,702 

168,00 

164,381 

245,133 

162,682 

2e2,2< 

France  and  Algeria  , 

229,922 

202,769 

233,587 

201. 6f 
85.63 
127,14^ 

Italy        ...        . 

145,942 

88,375 

187,484 

Norway  and  Sweden 

78,241 

118,951 

93,109 

Denmark.        »        , 

78,031 

100,877 

58,224 

97,417 

Spain       .        .        ,        , 

88,607 

8l,l6§ 

W,9^^ 

[e  89,42; 

* 
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Coontrles 

1895 

1896                     1 

Imports 
from 

Bzportsto 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

Balkan  Peninsula  (includ- 
ing Greece,  Montenegro, 
and  Turkey  in  Asia)      . 

Portugal  .... 

British  India   . 

Rest  of  Asia     . 

Africa  (except  Algeria)      . 

North  and  Central  America 

South  America  and  West 
Indies  .... 

AuHtralia. 

Other  countries 

Total 

1,000  Marks 

74,362 

13,539 

162,128 

106,605 

79,352 

564,825 

894,212 

118,506 

2,287 

4,246,111 

1,000  Marks 

83,192 
13,054 
44,661 
77,605 
42,887 
411,418 

192,761 

23,362 

1,146 

8,424,076 

1,000  Marks 

114,830 
15,226 

171,163 

132,324 
88,688 

640,142 

869,416 

104,464 

2,498 

1,000  Marks 

72,702 
13,412 
49,179 
99,123 
57,457 
424,766 

182,307 

30,044 

1,674 

4,567,951 

3,753,822 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports  from 
Germany  into 
U.K.     .        . 

Exports  of  Brit- 
ish  produce  to 
Germany 

26,726,738 
17,687,098 

26,364,849 
17,703,185 

£ 
26,874,470 

17,801,169 

£ 
26,992,569 

20,586,810 

£ 
27,586,286 

22,244,405 

Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Germany  in  1896  amounted  to  d3;984,905^. 

The  following  tables  ffiye  the  declared  yalue  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from,  and  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  Germany  in  five  years : — 


Staple  Imports  Into  U.K. 
from  Germany 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cereals  and  flour      . 

651,246 

606,868 

934,092 

998,452 

828,869 

Sugar  and  glucose   . 

9,546,819 

10,662,666 

9,723,748 

9,898,890 

9,828,662 

Butter  and  margarine 

796,769 

868,262 

756,689 

618,962 

689,146 

fc  :    :    : 

827,195 

618,681 

987,087 

916,821 

782,121 

1,248,648 

995,191 

992,839 

1,006,277 

1,198,530 

Zinc  (including  ore). 
Woollen  manufactures 

412,254 

466,827 

370,091 

424,996 

480,678 

774,488 

741,776 

907,669 

1,016,694 

1,262,225 

Cottons  and  yam    . 

665,970 

588,002 

768,616 

824,194 
/=^^ 

868,199 
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Principal  articlefl  of  BritiBl! 

Produce  ezi>ort6d  to 

Gennany 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Cottons  and  vam    . 

Woollens  and  yam  . 

Alpaca,  &c.,  yarn    . 

Wool       . 

Iron 

Herrings . 

Machinery 

Coals,  cinders,  &c.    . 

£ 

2,455,169 

2,911,962 

542,286 

1,047,499 

931,091 

807,771 

1,427,514 

1,825,407 

£ 

2,523,736 

8,065,212 

608,513 

1,065,645 

965,218 

837,598 

1,482,711 

1,559,238 

£ 

.2,484,420 

8,017,168 

475,856 

829,509 

1,070,912 

990,858 

1,621,148 

1,817,850 

£ 

8,284,718 
4,191,206 
1,019,859 
887,201 
1,118,966 
1,092,676 
1,602,881 
1,702,404 

£ 

8,868,986 

4,649,176 

914,428 

988,866 

1,706,697 

798,064 

1,787,968 

1,784,921 

Other  exports  of  British  produce  to  Germany  in  1896  were  linen  goods  and 
yam,  582,874Z.  ;  mannre,  262,997Z.  ;  oils,  389,1811.  ;  chemicals,  812,430^  ; 
leather,  338,2262.  ;  copper,  808,208/. 

Great  Britain  exported  to  Germany  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  yalned  at 
427,896{.  ;  wool  at  4,050, 146Z.  in  1896.  Tea  exported  to  Germany  from  Great 
Britain  decUned  from  1,082,9502.  in  1884  to  241,251Z.  in  1896. 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
(only  ships  of  more  than  17 '65  tons  gross-tonnage)  on  January  1,  1895,  1896, 
and  1897 :— 


- 

Baltic  Ports 

North  Sea  Ports 

Total  Shipping 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

1895  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

1896  :— 
SaUing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

1897  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals 

630 
390 

118,912 
158,992 

1,992 
668 

541,944 
734,054 

2,622 
1,048 

660,866 
893,046 

1,020 

277,904 

2,645 

1,275,998 

8,665 

1,553,902 

551 
381 

95,020 
144,346 

1,978 
687 

527,085 
786,593 

2,524 
1,068 

622,106 
879,939 

932 

239,866 

2,660 

1,262,678 

8,592 

1,502,044 

609 
889 

76,703 
142,818 

2,043 
737 

620,914 
747,142 

2,552 
1,126 

697.617 
889,960 

898 

219,521 

2,780 

1,268,056 

8,678 

1,487,577 

Of  the  total  shipping  in  1895,  1,986  of  266,060  tons ;  in  1896,  2,055 
of  255,448  tons  belonged  to  Prussian  porte.  The  total  number  of  sailors 
required  for  manning  the  ships  of  tiie  merchant  navy  in  1897  was  40,805. 
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- 

Under  100 
Tons  gross 

100-500 
Tons  gross 

500-1,000 
Tons  gross 

1,000-2,000 
Tons  grofis 

2,000  Tons 

gross  and 

over 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

1,777 
133 

414 
309 

114 
231 

218 
185 

29 

268 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  496  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
1,119  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  (foreign  and  coasting)  of  the 
German  Empire,  in  which  each  vessel,  if  it  entered  several  ports  on  a 
single  voyage,  is  connted  only  once  : — 


With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

1893  :— 
Entered. 
Cleared  . 

1894  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

1895  :— 
Entered. 
Cleaied  . 

57,224 
49,815 

13,582,967 
10,008,581 

9,481 
17,404 

1,088,667 
4,726,072 

66,655 
67,219 

14,621,634 
14,734,653 

60,782 
53,625 

14,755,743 
10,733,498 

10,721 
18,340 

1,101,225 
5,140,425 

71,453 
71,965 

15,856,968 
15,873,923 

57,436 
49,948 

14,225,271 
10,227,895 

9,252 
17,194 

957,951 
5,057,632 

66,688 
67,142 

15,188,222 
15,285,527 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  cleared  as  compared  with  national  shipping  were  as  follows 
in  1895  :— 


Foreign  ships 

Entered 

Cleared 

WithCaigoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

British 

Danish 

Swediah 

Dutch 

Norwegian  . 

BoMriaa 

Total,  indad. 
tog  other 
foreign     . 

a«nDanshipe 

5,462 
4,636 
3,053 
1,318 
948 
610 

4,581,852 
748,619 
599,122 
206,593 
391,906 
168,152 

266 

1,377 

S05 

194 

64 

12 

205,492 
83,158 
43,614 
16,531 
26,718 
3,768 

3,017 
4.232 
1,807 
1,011 
632 
881 

2,017,222 
683,983 
409,884 
182,001 
246,940 
98,528 

2,708 

1,811 

1,421 

390 

397 

288 

2,751,408 
189,183 
233,015 

87,719 
18-2,680 

78,467 

16,149 
41,287 

6,885,019 
7,840,852 

2,131 
7,121 

891,162 
566,769 

11,145 
88,808 

8,722,709 
6,505,186 

7,080 
10,164 

8,681,601 
1,526,081 
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The  total  shipping  at  the  seven  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follows 
in  1895  :— 


- 

With  Cargoes 

InBsUMt 

Total 

Number'  Net  tonnmge 

Number 

Net  tonnmge 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Hamburg  :^— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Stettin  :— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Bremen : ' — 

Entered 

Cleared 
Kiel  :— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Lubeck:»— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Neufahrwasser 
(Dantzig)  :— 

Entered 

Cleared 
Kbnigsberg : — 

Entered 

Cleared 

9,173 
8,077 

4,041 
2,858 

3,861 
2,219 

3,173 
2,244 

2,203 
1,720 

1,503 
1,611 

1,370 
1,573 

6,032,381 
4,544,300 

1,381,746 
807,410 

1,539,094 
1,175,166 

499,048 
396,954 

466,557 
347,571 

496,079 
515,511 

339,681 
397,154 

834 

2,147 

101 
1,201 

164 
1,826 

123 
921 

114 
697 

295 
196 

85 

109 

836,674 
1,941,848 

36,276 
624,742 

47,569 
420,398 

18,281 
122,916 

17,957 
138,618 

109,886 
106,319 

9,264 
35,624 

10,007 
10,224 

4,142 
4,059 

8,625 
8,646 

3,296 
3,165 

2,317 
2,317 

1,798 
1,806 

1,405 
1,682 

6,369,055  I 
6,485,648  | 

1,418,021 
1,432,162 

1,686,663 
1,696,669 

517.329 
619,870 

484,614 
486,189 

605,966 
621,830 

848,946 
432,778 

1  Indiiding  Cuxharen. 


s  Including  Bremerfaa^en  and  Vegesaek. 
S  Including  Travemunde. 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1,  1893,  numbered  22,848,  of  which 
22,378  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,760,563  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 


I.  Railways. 


The  great  majority  of  the  German  railways  are  now  owned  by  the  Imperial 
or  State  Governments.  Out  of  28,882  miles  of  railway  completed  and  open 
for  traffic,  only  2,817  miles  belonged  to  private  companies,  and  of  these  183 
were  worked  by  Government.  Narrow-gauge  lines  measured  806  miles 
(Government  lines  377  miles)  in  1895-96. 

The  mileage  and  financial  condition  of  German  railways  (including  nairow- 
gauge  lines)  are  shown  ss  follows,  for  five  years  ending  1895->96  : — 
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Tears 

Total  Length, 

inBn^ieh 

miles 

Total  Capital, 
In  1,000  marks 

Expenditare 
(1,000  marks) 

Receipte 
(1,000  marks) 

Percentage 
on  Capital 
of  Surplus 

1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
>     1894-95 
1895-96 

26,971 
27,439 
27,851 
28,237 
28,882 

10,726,246 
10,917,237 
11,105,722 
11,260,120 
11,481,738 

876,054 
862,267 
863,309 
864,775 
856,722 

1,348,864 
1,353,083 
1,413,523 
1,416,951 
1,504,875 

4-41 
4-50 
4-95 
4-90 
5-64 

Oertain  lines  not  open  to  public  traffic,  which  in  1895-96  measured  1,942 
miles,  are  not  includea  in  the  above  figures.  In  1895-96  248,055,000  metric 
tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were  carried  by  German  railways,  and 
paid  984,103,000  marks.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1895-96  was 
592,333,000,  yielding  405,973,000  marks.  In  these  numbers  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  not  includea. 


II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 


At  the  end  of  1896  the  canals  and  inland  navigations  of  Germany  were  as 
follows : — 


Nature  of  Waterway 

Length  navigable  for  vessels  of  draught 

Total 
length 

5fb.  9iD. 

4ft.  llin. 

3ft.  Sin. 

2ft  6in. 

Under 
2ft  6in. 

Navigable  rivers 
Canalised  rivers 

(Canals     

Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canali 

Totals    

miles 

986 

44 

90 

61 

miles 

1,494 

208 

171 

miles 

2,484 

983 

981 

miles 

238 

104 

80 

miles 

629 

31 

120 

miles' 
5,831 
1,371 
1,391 

61 

1,181 

1,873 

4,448 

372 

780 

8,654 

1  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was  begun  June 
8, 1887,  and  opened  for  traffic  June  19,  1895.  Ita  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  72  ft,  and  at  the 
surfiuse  318  ft ;  depth  29  ft  0  in.    The  cost  of  construction  was  estimated  at  7,800,0001. 


III.   Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in  Bavaria  and  Wilrttemberg  are  re« 
tained  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Governments  ;  but  all  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  are  united  to  form  an  imperial  postal  district  {Reichspostgebiet). 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employ^  and  offices  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  services  for  the  year  1896 : — 

o  0 
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BrnploySs 

No.  of  Port 
Offices 

No.  of  Boxes 

No.  of  Tele- 
gnph  Offices 

Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria    .... 
Wurttemberg  . 

Total  in  Empire  . 

161,000 

14,420 

6,417 

80,019 

2,217 

983 

89,640 

11,591 

4,477 

18.474 

2,269 

712 

181,837 

88,219 

105,708 

21,455 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-offices  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  the  value  of  post-office 
orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1896  : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Total 

Letters     . 
Post  Cards 
Printed  matter. 
Samples   . 
Journals  . 

Total,  includ- 
ing other  de- 
spatches 

Money  sent 
(marks) 

1,214,917,190 

460,578,080 

588,201,096 

36,825,440 

922,281,186 

128,296,800 

30,769,050 

50,478,838 

8,172,800 

156,529,878 

52,191,600 
18,187,400 
29,616,846 
1,264,450 
48,006,388 

1,895,405,590 

509,534,580 

668,296,280 

41,262,690 

1,126,816,947 

8,469,078,620 
20,685,037,080 

393,871,657 
1,958,169,401 

162,101,024 
956,799,901 

4,024.551,801 
22,600,006,382 

The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal 
1896-97  was  as  follows : — 


and  telegraphic  services  in 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaria 

Wtirttembeig 

Smpln 

Receipts   . 
Expenditure     . 

Surplus 

299,739,240 
278,010,211 

27,166,731 
24,496,258 

12,886,103 
10,627,960 

339,792,074 
308,134,429 

26,729,029 

2,670,478 

2,258,143 

81,657,646 

The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1896  : — 


- 

Telegraph    . 

Lines,  English 

mUea 

Telegraph 

Wires,  English 

znUes 

Inland 
Telegrams 

Foreign 
Telegrams 

Reichspostgebiet  . 

Bavaria 

Wiirttemberg 

Total  in  Empire 

72,220 
8,961 
8,189 

282,949 

28,961 

8,915 

24,540,795 
2,098,822 
1,184,220 

9,811,542 
559,873 
196,872 

84,370 

820,825 

27,828,837 

10,568,887 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  thousands  of  marks)  of  the  money 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Total  (since 

1872)      . 

Withdrawn 

87,243-2 

110,420-9 
157,282-1 
107,514-0 
105,602-8 

5,201-1 
8,797-1 
4,487-2 
7,672-4 
11,4217 

1,951-6 

2,026-1 

843-9 

181-6 

1,522-1 

483-6 
312-0 
373-4 
340-9 
443-2 

44,829-6 
121,556-1 
162,986-6 
115,708-9 
118,989-8 

3,108,189-9 
6,291-8 

507,629-9 
18,401-0 

54,135-0 
2-9 

13,444-9 
0  1 

3,683,399-7 
18,695-8 

Surplus 

3,102,898-1 

494,228-9 

54,132-1 

13,444-8 

8,664,703-9 

The  total  value  of  thalers  in  circulation  is  estimated  (1894)  at  about 
400,000,000  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  financial  condition  of  the  note- 
issuing  banks  {Notenbanken),  in  thousands  of  marks  : — 


Year 

Bks. 

LlABILITtBS 

Assvrs 

Capital 

Regerve 
Fund 

Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 

Total 
including 
other  Lia. 

bilitiea 

Coin  A 
Bullion 

Notes  of 
State* 
other 
Banks 

Bills 

Total 

including 

other 

Assete 

1893 
180S 
1894 
1805 
1896 

9 
9 
8 
8 
8 

222,494 
222,672 
219,672 
219,672 
319,672 

45,600 

46,026 
46,986 
46,229 
46,847 

1,104,010 
1,158,320 
1,178,629 
1,273,799 
1,261,611 

2,037,806 
1,962,789 
2,018,120 
2,140,014 
2,107,684 

1,017,482 

921,736 

1,018,488 

1,092,226 
971,640 

61,621 
49,980 
62,710 
'  56,898 
49.929 

769.461 
790,870 
766,160 
790,673 
862,618 

2,047,621 
1,962,984 
2,022,199 
2,141,019 
2,108,847 

'Reichskassenscheine,'  small  paper  notes  for  5,  20,  and  60  marks,  were  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1896  to  the  value  of  120,000,000  marks. 
These  are  not  legal  tender. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnrea. 

The  Mark,  of  100  Pfennig6  is  of  the  value  of  llfrf.,  or  20*43  marks  to  the 
pound  sterling  The  TJialer  is  3  marks.  Gold  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5-mark 
pieces,  called  respectively  doppel-kroTie,  krone,  and  Tialb-krone.  The  20-mark 
piece  weighs  7*96495  grammes  -900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  7*16846 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  and  1-mark  pieces,  and  50  and 
20-pfennige.  The  mark  weighs  5-5  grammes  -900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  Nickel  coins  are  10  and  6-pfennige  pieces.  There 
are  bronze  coins  of  smaller  denominations. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold,  but  old  thalers  are  still  legal  tender.  Other 
silver  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Germany 
on  January  1,  1872. 
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Diplomatio  BepresentatiyeB. 

1.  Of  Germany  in  Great  Britain. 
Amhasaador.— Count  Paul  v.  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg,  accredited  Nov.  28, 

1885. 

Secretary  and  Councillor. — Count  Arco- Valley. 

AUachi. — Barou  von  Eckhardtstein. 

Naval  and  Military  u4ttacA^.— Captain  Guelich,  I.N. 

Director  of  Chancery. — Wilhelm  Adolph  Schmettau. 

Consul-Oeneral. — G.  Baron  von  Lindenfels. 

Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 
Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  HuU,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Peterhead,  Plymouth,  South- 
ampton, Sunderland. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 
Ambas8ador.-'B,\ght     Hon.    Sir    F.    C.    Lascelles,    G.C  B.,  G.O.M.G.  ; 

appointed  October  24,  1895. 
Secretary. — Viscount  Gough. 
Military  AtUuJU.—Qoi.  J.  M.  Grierson. 
Naval  Attach4.—CB,\&A\n  A.  W.  Paget,  R.N. 
(7o7wn2-&en€ra2.— Julius  L.  Schwabach. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  following  places  : — Cologne,  Danzig,  Diisseldorf  Frankfort-on-Main  (CO.), 
Hamburg  (C.G.),  Stettin,  Mannheim,  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  Kiel,  Leipeic 
(C.G.),  Lubeck,  Breslau,  Harburg,  Wismar,  Husum,  Swinemiinde,  Konigsberg 
Memel,  Cuxhaven. 


Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  Oerman  Empire. 

(See  also  under  Prussia,  Bavaria,  kc ) 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Amtilche  Llste  der  Schiffe  der  Deutschen  Kriegs-  und  HandeUmarine,  mit  ihren  Unter> 
seheidongs-Bignalen.  Abgeschlossen  am  1.  Januar  1897.  HerauBgegeben  im  Reichsamt  dec 
Innem.    Berlin,  1897. 

Amtl.  Mlttheilongen  aas  den  Fahres-Berichten  der  Oewerbo-Anfeichts  baamteii. 
ZnBammengestellt  im  Reichaamt  des  Innem.    Jahrg.  1-20.    Berlin,  1879-96l    8. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries  and 
British  PoseeBsionB  for  the  year  1 896.    London ,  1 897. 

Central  Blatt  ftir  das  Deutsche  Belch.  Heraosgegeben  im  Reichsamt  des  Innem.  1-S4. 
Jahrgang.    Berlin,  4. 

Denkschrlft  ttber  die  Dentschen  SchntEgebiete.  Beiohstagsdracksaehe.  6.  Lcgtslatiir- 
Feriode,  II.  SeBsion,  1884-86,  Nr.  4A.    Berlin.    (See  also  under  "  Foreign  Dependencies.'*) 

Dentscher  Reichs-  und  Eonigl.  Preussischer  Staats-Anzeiger.    Berlin. 

Deutsches  Handelsarchiv.  Zeitschrift  fUr  Handel  and  Gewerbe.  Herausgegeben  Tom 
Reichsamt  des  Innem.    Berlin  (monthly). 

Deutsches  Meteorologisches  Jahrbuch  fdr  1895  (Beobachtungs-Systeme :  Deutm^e 
Seewarte,  Konigr.  Preussen  ^.,  Bayern,  Sachsen,  Wnrttemberg,  Bremen,  Elsass^Loth- 
ringen),  gr,  4.     (Since  1887.) 

Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Kaiserliche  Marine.  Blntheilung,  Trappen,  Ac.  Bearbeit«t 
in  der  kartographischen  Abtheilung  der  Kdnigl.  Landesaufhahme.    Berlin,  1889. 

Oenealogie  der  SuropUschen  B^ntenhauser  fUr  1897.    8.    Berlin,  1897. 

Handbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich  auf  das  Jahr  1897.  Bearbeitet  Im  Reichsamt  des 
Innem.    Berlin,  1897. 

Handbuch  filr  die  Deutsche  Handelsmarine  auf  das  Jahr  1897.  Herausgegeben  im  Relcbs- 
aint  des  Innem.    Berlin,  1897. 

HcrUlet  (Sir  Edward,  C.B.),  Foreign  Offlce  List,    Published  annually-    London. 
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Monatliehe  Nachweue  uber  den  answ&rtigen  Handel  des  deutscben  ZuUgebiets,  Ac.  8. 
Berlin,  1891-97. 

Statistlk  der  Deutscben  Reicbs-Post  und  Telegrapben-Verwaltong  fUr  das  Kalenderjabr 
1886.    4.    Berlin,  1897. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebe  beflndlicben  Bisenbabnen  Dentscblands.  Bearbeitet  im  Reichs- 
Eisenbahn  Amt.    Betriebt^abr  1893-96.    Berlin,  189tf. 

Statistik  des  Deutscben  Reicbs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlicben  Statist.  Amt.  Neue 
Polge.»Band  1-92  and  101-109  to  end  of  1897  (jahrlich :  Handel  (2  vols.),  Seeschiffabrt, 
BinnenscbilTahrt,  Krinunalstatistik,  ECrankenversicherung). 

Statlstiscbes  Jahrbucb  fbr  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegelien  vom  Kaiserlicben  Statis- 
tischen  Amt.  1-18.  Jahigang,  1880-97.    Berlin,  1880-97.  (Darin  auch  Litteratur-Angabeu). 

y{erte\)ahrsbefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutscben  Reicbs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlicben 
Stotistischen  Amt.  1-6.    Jabrgang  189^97.    Berlin,  1892-97. 

Weissbuch.  Official  Correspondence  relating  to  German  Possessions  in  AfHca  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  Congo,  Egypt,  and  East  Asia.    16  vols.    Berlin,  1884-1896. 


2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker't  Northern  Germany,  18th  ed.    London,  1897.    Southern  Germany,  8tb  ed. 
London,  1895. 

Bigelow  (Poultney),  History  of  the  German  Strugsle  for  Liberty.    London. 

Blondel  (G.),  Etudes  sur  les  Populations  rurales  de  rAlleinagnc,  Ac.    Paris,  1897. 

BoguMlawtki  (R.  von)  and  Aiehenborn  (R.),  Die  Heere  und  Flotten  der  Gegenwart. 
Erster  Band,  Deutschland.    Berlin,  1896. 

Braehelli  (Bitter  von),  Statistisobe  Skizze  des  Deutscben  Reicbs.    7th  edition.    Leipzig, 
1892. 

HrUcknert  Jahrbucb  der  Deutscben  Kolonialpolitik  und  des  Export.    Berlin,  1887-89. 

Bmnekow  (Osk.),  Die  Wobnplatze  des  Deutscben  Belches.     Auf  Grand  der  amtlicben 
Materialien  bearbeitet.    S.    Neu  bearbeitete  Ausgabe.    Bd  1-4.    4.    Berlin,  1897. 

Carly{«(T.),  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.    10  vols.    London. 

Daniel  (H.  A.),  Deutschland,   nach  seinen  physiscben  und  poUtiscben  Yerbaltnissen 
gescliildert.    6te  Aua.    <S  Bde.    8.    Leipzig,  1895, 

Dawton  (W.  H.X  Germany  and  the  Germans.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1894. 

Ernst  II.,  Herzog  von  Saclisen-Coburg-Gotba.    Aus  meinem  Leben  und  aus  mciner  Zeit. 
8  Bftnde.    8.    Berlin,  1888. 

Export,  Organ  des  Centralvereins  (Ur  Handelsgeograpbie   und  Fordernng  doutacher 
Interessen  im  Auslande.    Berlin  (weekly). 

FrankenBtHn  (K.),  Die  Arbeiterfrage  in  der  deutscben  Landwirtscbaft.    Berlin,  1893. 

Oiem  (W.),  Die  Juden  und  die  deutsche  Kriiiiinalstatistik.    Lelpzic,  1893. 

QolU  (T.  A.  G.  L.  von  der),  Die  landllcbe  Arbelterklassen.    Jena,  1898. 

Gothalscber  genealQgiscber  Hof-Kalender  auf  das  Jabr  1898.    (}otba,  1897. 

Oculd  (S.    Baring),  (Germany.     [In    "National    Churches"  Series].     London,   1892. 
Cterinany,  Past  and  Present.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Headkm  (J.  W.),  The  Foundation  of  Uie  German  Empire,  1816-71.    Cambridge,  1897. 

Hue  d«   Grain  (Graf.X  Handbuch  der  Verfassung   u.  Verwaltung  in  Preussen  u.  d. 
Deutscben  Retche.    11th  ed.    8.    Berlin,  1897. 

•TaiMt  (B.  J.),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Germany.  [Translation.]  8.  Philadelphia,  1890. 

Lawt  (Charles),  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck.    2  vols.    London,  1888. 

UhoenMUia,  (L.),  Beitri&ge  zar  (Jeschicbte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland.  Frankfort,  1895,  Ac. 
UoUk€  (Count  vonX  The  Franco-German  War,  1870-71.     [Translation  by  A.   Forbes.] 
8.     London,  1893. 

Jforfcain,  De  llSmpire  Alleuiand :  sa  Constltion  ct  son  Administration.    Paris,  1886. 

JfttfToy's  Handbook  for  the  Rhine  and  North  Germany.    Handbook  for  South  Germany 
(including  Wttrttembeig,  Bavaria,  Ac).    London. 

JVcttflumn  (G.),  Guographisches  Lexicon  des  Deutscben  Reicbs.    2  vols.    8. 

IfsusMim's  Orts-Lexikon  des  Deutcben  Reichs.    Srd  ed.    8.    Leipzig  and  Wein,  1894. 

JRselns  (Elis^),  Nouvelle  G6ographie  nniverselle.    Vol  III.    Paris,  1878. 

Btaats-,    Hof-   und   Kommunal-Handbnch   des    Reichs    und  der  Einzelstaaten.      8. 
Eisenach,  1897. 

8Um  (M.),  Die  israelitscben  Bewdlkerung  der  deutscben  Stiidte.    Frankfurt,  1890,  Ac. 

0y6el  (H.  von).  Die  Begrttndung  des  deutscben  Reichs.    7  vols.    Munich,  1890-94. 

TrHUekke  (U.  von),  Deutsche  Gtesohichte  im  19  ten  Jabrbundert.    5  vols.    Leipzig, 
1879-04. 

Wensel  (John),  Comparative  View  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.    8.    Boston,  1891. 

WhUman  iBUney),  Imperial  Germany.    London,  1889. 

TTtttiiMon  (8.x  The  Brain  of  an  Army.    2nd  ed.    8.    London,  1895. 
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Foreign  Dependencies. 

In  1884  Germany  began  to  extend  her  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe. 
Of  colonies  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  she  has  none  ;  but  she  has  de- 
clared her  protection  over  various  areas  or  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  and 
in  the  Western  Pacific,  within  which  a  few  factories  and  trading  posts,  and 
in  some  cases  some  plantations,  have  been  established  by  Germans  and  other 
Europeans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  foreign^  regions  at  present 
(1897)  under  the  protection  or  influence  of  Germany,  the  estimates  given  being 
necessarily  vague : — 


Injifriea:--- 
Togoland     . 
Oameroons 
German     South- West 

Africa 
German  East  Africa  . 


Total  AfricanPossessions 


In  the  Paeifie  t-^ 
Kaiser  WUhelm's  Land 
Bismarck  Archipelago 
Solomon  Islands. 
Marshall  Islands,  etc. 


Total  Pacific  Possessions 


Total   Foreign  Depen- 
dencies 


Date  of 
Acquisition 

Method  of 
Government 

Estimated 

Ar«a 
Sq.  Miles. 

Estimated 
Population 

1884 
1884 

1884-90 
188&-90 

IniKrial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Governor 

I  New  Guinea  Company  J 
Imperial  Commissioner 

23,160 
191,130 

322,450 
884,180 

2,500,000 
3,500,000 

200,000 
4,000,000 

1884-90 

920,920 

10,200,000 

1885-86 
1885 
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Togoland. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Fopo  and  Porto  Seguio,  situated  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
in  Upper  Guinea,  between  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  on  the  west  and  the 
French  Colony  of  Dahomey  on  the  east,  has  an  estimated  area  of  23,160 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,600,000  ;  European  popu- 
lation in  1897,  107  of  whom  102  are  German.  It  extends  from  long, 
r  14'  E.to  long.  1"38'£.  The  length  of  coast  line  is  about  32  milee^  but 
inland  the  temtory,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Yolta  and  Mona,  widens 
to  three  or  four  times  that  breadth.  The  boundary  towards  the  interior  is  by 
no  means  definitely  fixed.  The  temtory  was  declared  a  German  protectorate 
in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  commissioner,  assisted'by  a  secretaiy, 
an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council  of  representatives  of  the  mer- 
chants. Lome,  the  chief  port,  is  regarded  as  the  capital ;  Little 
Popo,  Porto  Seguro,  and  Bagida  are  also  on  the  coast.  Inland  the  govera- 
meut  stations  are  Misahohe,  Kratji,  Sansanne-Mangu  and  Kpando.  Togo, 
which  has  given  name  to  the  region,  is  situated  on  Lake  Togo,  and  is  said 
to  have  8,000  inhabitants.  An  armed  police  force  of  160  negroes  has  been 
organised.     The  four  missionary  societies  at  work  in  the  colony  have  schools 
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largely  attended  by  native  diUdren,  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.  Hie 
climate  at  the  coast  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Inland  the  country  is  hilly 
with  streams  and  watercourses.  There  are  long  stretches  of  forest  and  brush- 
wood, and  dry  plains  alternate  with  cultiyable  land.  Maize,  yams,  tapioca, 
ginger,  and  mmanas  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  natives,  most  of 
whom  are  Ewe  negroes ;  and  cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye-woods 
grow  in  the  forests ;  but  the  country  is  still  entirely  unexploited,  and  the 
main  commerce  is  the  barter  trade  for  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  gum, 
carried  on  by  a  few  factories  on  the  coast  There  are  now  considerable 
plantations  of  palms,  and  ooffee  culture  is  being  tried.  In  1897  there  had 
been  planted  61,200  pslms,  and  90,940  coffee  bushes,  with  17,500  seedlings. 
The  coffee  ^eld  was  3,877  kilo^nmies.  Native  industries  are  weaving, 
pottery,  smith- work,  straw-plaitmg,  wood-cutting.  On  August  1,  1887,  an 
import  tax  was  imposed  upon  European  goods.  In  1894-95  the  revenue, 
chiefly  from  customs,  amounted  to  376,580  marks,  and  expenditure,  410,140 
marks,  deficit,  33,560  marks.  Budget  revenue  for  1898,  550,000  marks. 
The  imports  for  the  year  1896  wore  of  the  value  of  1,886,840  marks  ;  in  1895 
2,358,000  marks  ;  the  exports  in  1896,  1,651,416  marks  ;  in  1895,  3,048,000 
marks.  In  the  year  1896-97  the  exports  amounted  to  1,309,753  marks 
(palm  oil,  462,048  litres ;  palm  kernels,  5,156,696kilog.  ;  gum,  71,620  kilog.). 
In  the  year  1896-97,  270  vessels  ol  309,724  tons  (129  German,  85  English, 
and  50  French  vessels),  entered  and  cleared  the  ports. 

Cameroons. 

The  Gameroons  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  199  miles  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
between  the  Campo  River  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  about  80  miles  east  of  Yola  on  the 
Upper  Benue,  whence  a  further  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad  (see  under  Niger  Territories,  p.  191).  On 
the  south  the  boundary  line  runs  inland  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Campo  River  to  about  the  meridian  of  long.  15*'  £.,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of  the  protectorate.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
191,180  square  miles  ;  the  population  at  3,500,000.  The  native  population 
consists  of  Bantu  negroes  near  the  coast,  and  Sudan  negroes  inland.  In  1897 
(June)  there  were  258  whites,  of  whom  181  German.  It  became  a  German 
protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  governor,  assisted  by  a 
chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of  three  representative  mer- 
chants. The  climate  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Four  missionary  societies 
are  at  work  in  the  colony.  The  soil  in  the  coast  region,  volcanic  in  its  nature, 
is  fertile,  and  numerous  valuable  African  vegetable  productions  grow  in 
profusion.  Plantations  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco  have  been  formed  ; 
in  1895  there  had  been  planted  364,820  cacao  trees  and  31,596  coffee  bushes  ; 
and  experiments  are  being  made  towards  the  cultivation  of  cloves,  caoutchouc, 
vanilla,  gineer,  pepper  ;  numerous  factories  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  ivory 
and  palm-ou.  (5n  January  1,  1888,  an  import  duty  was  imposed  on  European 
goods,  and  from  this  the  revenue  is  mainly  derived.  The  revenue  in  1894- 
95  was  696,820  marks  ;  expenditure,  1,607,860 marks  ;  deiicit,  911,040  marks. 
Budget  for  1898,  revenue  (including  Imperial  contribution  of  814,000 
marks)  and  expenditure,  1,894,100  marks.  Tne  chief  town  is  Cameroons,  and 
in  the  south  Eribi  Buea,  Victoria,  Bibundi,  and  Campo  are  other  important 
trading  stations,  and  Aqua- town  and  Bell-town  are  the  principal  native  settle- 
tnents.  Gold  and  iron  have  been  found  within  the  territory.  In  the  year  ended 
July  1, 1896-97,  25  German  vessels  of  32, 796  tons,  39  British  vessels  of  47,147 
tons,  and  1  French  of  1,205  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Cameroons ;  total  tonnage 
entered,  81,148.     In  1896,  28  German  vessels  of  31,499  tons,  and  51  British 
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Teasels  of  60,086  tons  enteied  the  ports  of  Gameroons ;  total  tonnage  entered, 
98,384. 

In  the  year  1896,  the  imports  into  the  Gameroons  region  amounted  to 
5,877,943  marks ;  and  exports  to  4,323,656  marks.  In  the  year  1896-7  the 
exports  amounted  to  8,705,955  marks  (gum,  829,559  marks  ;  palm  oil, 
849,071  marks  ;  palm  kernels,  991,933  marks  ;  ivory,  829,559  marks ;  cacao, 
162,160  marks;  and  ebony.  The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  spirits,  salt, 
tobacco,  rice,  iron  wares,  and  colonial  produce.  Kameruii  is  connected  by 
telegraph  cable  with  Bonny  in  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

German  Sonth-West  Africa. 

This  region  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  930  miles,  exclusive  o 
Walfisch  Bay,  which  is  British.  The  Orange  River  forms  the  south 
boundary  to  long.  20*  E.  ;  the  east  boundary  goes  north  along  the  20**  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat.  ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  long.  21' 
E.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel ;  it  then  goes  east  to  the  Chobe 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Humb^  cataracts  ;  then  east  to  the  Cubango 
and  the  Katima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi.  An  imperial  commissioner  exercises  a 
nominal  authority  in  the  protectorate.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  322,450 
square  miles  and  the  population  at  200,000,  belonging  to  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman,  the  Bantu  and  the  Dainara  races,  among  whom  there  are  two  evangeli- 
cal missionary  societies  at  work.  The  white  population  is  2,628  (June 
1897),  1,221  males  being  Germans  and  338  males  British  and  Boers.  The 
whole  southern  part  and  much  of  the  east  is  barren  and  desert  The 
coast  lands  are  held  by  the  'Deutsche  Kolonial  Gcsellschaft  fiir  Slidwest 
Africa,'  which  has  given  the  special  names  oi  Deutsch-Namaland  to  the 
southern  part  of  its  territories,  and  Deutsch-Damaralaud  to  the  northern. 
An  Anglo-German  company  has  obtained  from  the  German  Government 
(1892)  a  concession  of  the  northern  part  of  the  territory.  The  chief  stations 
are  Windhoek,  Gobabis,  Otjimbin|pie,  Tsoakhaubmund,  Keetmanshoop, 
Gibeon.  The  two  chief  harbours  m  German  possession  are  Sandwich 
Harbour,  which  is  being  gradually  sanded  up,  and  Angra  Pequefia,  or 
Liideritz  Bay.  A  new  harbour  is  being  constructed  at  Swakopniund, 
whence  a  railway  to  Windhoek  is  mider  consideration.  The  seat  of  admmis- 
tration  is  at  Great  Windlioek,  about  180  miles  inland  from  Walfisch  B&y. 
There  are  also  Government  stations  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.  There 
is  little  agriculture.  The  chief  industry  is  pastoral ;  in  Damaraland  the 
natives  possess  vast  herds  of  cattle,  while  sheep,  introduced  from  Cane  Colony, 
and  goats  of  native  breed  are  also  reaied.  0)pper  has  been  found,  tliough  the 
expense  of  working  it  has  hitherto  rendered  the  discovery  almost  useless.  Gold 
has  been  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  working,  and  traces  of  other 
minerals  have  been  observed.  Revenue  for  1894-95  (including  Imperial 
contribution  of  1,000,000  marks)  1,027,740  marks ;  expenditure,  2,457,580 
marks;  deficit  1,429,840  marks.  Budget  for  1898,  revenue  (including 
Imperial  contribution  of  3,015,000  marks)  and  expenditure,  3,805,200  marks. 
Imports  by  Walfisch  Bay  (1894),  944,695  marks ;  exports,  106,833  marks ; 
but  there  is  stated  to  be  a  much  larger  trade  overland. 

Oerman  East  Africa. 

The  German  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  a  coast  line  of  about 
620  miles,  and  an  estimated  area  of  380,000  square  miles,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  treaty  line,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running  north-we&t 
from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Eilima-Niaro,  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following  the  parallel  of  l**  S. 
lat.,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a  loojt^owever.so  as  to 
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paas  S.  of  Mount  Mfumbiro  On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  on  tlie  S.  by  a  line  (defined  1890)  joining  the  S.  end  of  that 
Take  with  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  running  to  the  N.  of  the 
Stevenson  Road,  and  by  the  Rovuma  River.  The  narrow  strip  of  territory 
on  the  coast  was  leased  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  Gennans  for  fifty 
years,  from  April  1888,  with  its  harbours  and  customs,  but  the  Sultan's  rights 
were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890  for  a  payment  of  4,000,000  marks.  The 
German  Empire  is  represented  in  the  Protectorate  by  an  Imperial  governor. 
The  native  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  consisting  mostly  of  tribes  of 
mixed  Bantu  race,  with  a  strong  Asiatic  element  near  the  coast.  The  Euro- 
pean population  in  1896  numbered  685  (507  German),  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
interior,  estimated  at  350-875.  There  are  seven  Protestant  and  three  Catholic 
missionary  societies  at  work.  The  country  near  the  coast  contains  forests  of 
mangrove,  coco-palm,  baobab,  tamarind,  &c.,  while  in  the  higher  regions  the 
acacia,  cotton-tree,  sycamore,  banian,  and  other  trees  abound.  In  the  more 
settled  regions  agriculture  is  pursued  ;  there  are  largo  banana  plantations  be- 
longing to  the  natives  who  also  cultivate  pulse  and  maize.  Near  the  coast 
there  are  German  plantations  of  coco-palms,  coffee  (on  the  higher  lands), 
vanilla,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  cacao.  Belonging  to  the  Government  are  several 
experimental  stations  for  tropical  culture  and  cattle-rearing.  The  most  com- 
mon domestic  animal  among  the  natives  is  the  goat,  but  sheep  and  cattle  are 
also  reared.  Minerals  known  to  exist  within  the  Protectorate  are  coal,  iron, 
malachite,  salt ;  gold  has  also  been  observed.  The  most  important  aiticle  of 
export  is  ivory.  The  resources  of  the  region  are  still  undeveloped,  but  com- 
mercial enterprise  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Government  which  grants  sub- 
sidies for  railways  and  steamers.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam  (popu- 
lation 10,000),  Bagamoyo  (13,000),  Saadani,  Pangani,  Kilwa  (10,000),  Lindi, 
Mikindani,  and  Tanga  (4,000),  but  few  of  these  arc  accessible  to  ocean-going 
vessels.  A  railway  from  Tanga  is  open  for  tiuffic  as  far  as  Pongwe,  nearly  10 
miles,  and  is  being  extended  towards  Earagwe.  There  are  in  the  coast  towns 
7  telegraph  stations  and  a  line  connects  with  Zanzibar.  Budget  for  1898, 
revenue  (including  Imperial  contribution  of  4,369,900  marks)  and  expenditure 
5,965,200  marks.  In  1895  the  value  of  the  imports  was  7,608,000  marks, 
and  exports  3,268,000  marks.  The  chief  exports  are  (1895)  ivory  (1,428,000 
marks),  caoutchouc  (772,000  marks),  sesame  (163,000  marks),  gum  (138,000 
marks),  cocoanuts  (129,000  marks).  The  chief  imports  are  (1895)  cottons, 
iron  ware,  colonial  wares,  rice,  oil,  spirits,  wine  and  beer. 

Karagwe,  one  of  the  large  Central  African  States  formed  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former  Empire  of  Kitwara,  lies  mainly  within  the  German  Sphere 
of  Influence  as  delimited  northwards  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  July 
1,  1890.  The  capital,  standing  on  two  trade  routes  to  the  interior,  may  be 
expected  to  assume  greater  importance  when  reached  by  the  railway  now 
under  construction. 

In  the   Western  Pacific. 

1.  Kaiser  WUheMa  Land, — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  the  northern  section 
of  south-east  New  Guinea,  was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  In- 
cluding Long  Island,  Dampier  Island,  and  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  70,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000.  In 
1 896  (April)  the  European  population  of  the  Protectorate,  including  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  numbered  164  (97  German).  Three  Protestant  and  two  Catholic 
missionary  societies  are  at  work.  The  development  of  the  J  Protectorate  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  which  has  extended 
its  operations  also  to  other  German  possessions  in  this  ocean.  Areca  and 
aago   palms,   bamboos,    ebony,    and  other  woods   are  among   the  ^atural 
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riches  of  the  protectorate.  There  are  plantations  of  cotton  and  tobacco^  and 
the  care  is  bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  coco-palms.  The  natiyes 
barter  copra,  mother-of-pearl,  and  trepang.  Hones,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish 
on  the  island,  which  seems  less  aaapted  for  sheep.  Gold  has  recently 
(October,  1897)  been  found  in  the  Bismarck  Mountains,  and  two  BiitiLsh 
subjects  have  applied  for  mining  concessions.  Three  steamers  and  seyeral 
sailinff  ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Kew  Guinea  Company.  The 
chief  harbours  are  Friedrich-Wilhelmshafen,  Berlinhafen,  Konstantinhafen, 
Finschhafen,  and  Stephansort.  Estimated  revenue  for  1896-97,  93,000 
marks  ;  expenditure,  273,000  marks. 

2.  Bismarck  Archipelago. — In  November  1884  a  German  Protectoxmte  was 
declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of 
islands,  which  were  then  renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The 
aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
188,000.  The  chief  islands  of  this  archipelago  are  Neu  Pommem  (formerly 
New  Britain),  Neu  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenbuig  (Duke  of 
York  Islands),  and  New  Hannover,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  (>>mmerson. 
Hermit,  and  other  islands.  The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading  station 
at  Matupi.  The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  1891  the 
imports  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  amounted  to  1,017,022  marks. 

3.  JSohman  J8land8.—Germtuiy  owns  the  more  norUierly  part  of  this 
group,  including  the  islands  of  Bougainville,  Choiseul,  Isabel  or  Mahaga, 
and  various  smaller  islands.  The  aggregate  area  under  the  German  flag  is 
estimated  at  9,000  sauare  miles,  and  the  papulation  at  89,000.  Sandal 
wood  and  tortoiseshell  are  the  chief  commercial  products.  The  islands  are 
placed  under  the  officials  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  Marshall  Islands, — The  Marshall  Islands,  consistinff  of  two  chains  or 
rows  of  lagoon  islands,  known  respectively  as  Batack  (with  thirteen  islands) 
and  Balick  (with  eleven  islands),  have  belonged  to  Germany  since  1885. 
The  aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
13,000.  European  population  in  1897  (June),  58  (45  German).  The  chief 
island  and  seat  of  the  German  Imperial  Commissioner  is  Jaluit.  There  axe 
plantations  of  coco-palm.  Copra  is  the  chief  article  of  trade.  The  total 
production  in  the  year  1896-97  was  2,362  tons.  In  1896-97,  84  vessels  of 
12,333  tons  entered  the  port  of  Jaluit. 
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J>ove  (K),  Dentsch-Siidwesf-Afi-lka.  In  Petermann's  Mltteilungen,  Brgaiunngsheft,  No. 
120.    Gotha,  1896. 

Foreign  OfUce  Reports,  MisceUaneons  Series,  No.  483.    London,  1897. 
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K»rrt«r(B.)kDeiitach-08tmfrik.    8.    Leipilg,  1800. 

FitMiuT  <R.),  Deutches  Kolonial  Handbuch.    Berlin.  1896. 

Framfoia  (H.  von),  Nama  und  Daman.    Dentsch-Siid-west-Afrika.    8.  Magdeburg,  1806. 

Frenael  nnd  tf«iid«,  Dentachlandi  Kolonien.    Hannover,  1889. 

Heuler  (C.X  Die  dentschen  Kolonien.    Srd  ed.    Leipzig,  1894. 

Hiihnelitt.  von),  Discovery  of  lAkes  Rudolf  and  Stephanie.  [Translated  bj  N.  Bell.] 
S  vols.    8.    liondon,  1894. 

Jahresberlcht  der  deutschen  Kolonialgesellschaft,  1896.    Berlin,  1S97. 

KeUU  (J.  8.),  The  Partition  of  AMca.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Kieperi  (&),  Deatecher  Kolonial  Atlas.    Berlin,  1893. 

Kleiner  deutseher  Kolonialatlas.  Heiansgegeben  von  der  deutschen  Kolonialgeaell- 
arhaft.    Berlin,  1896. 

Koloniales  Jahrbach.    Annual.    Berlin. 

Ko9cMUk9  (Max  vonX  Deutsche  Kolonialgeschiohte.    Leipzig,  1887  and  1888. 

Kraiuc  (P.),  Spezialkarte  von  Deutsdi-OsUfHluL    1.    2,000,000.     Berlin,  1898. 

Langhana  (P.),  Deutschlands  Kolonial  AUas.    Ootha,  1895-96. 

LewU  (R.),  The  Germans  in  Damantland.    8.    Gape  Town,  1889. 

Mehucke  (0.),  Koloniales  Jahrbuch.    Berlin,  1893-94. 

Mitteilungen  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten  (nach  amtlichen  Quellen).  Bd.  1-8. 
Berlin,  1889-96.  8vo.  [Von  Bd.  4r(l891)  ab:  **  Wissenschaftliche  Beihefte  sum  amtlichen 
deutsdien  Kolonialblatt."] 

Morgen  (G.),  Dutch  Kamerun.    8.    Leipsig,  1898. 

Nachrichten  iiber  Kaiser  Wilhdm's  Land  und  den  Bismarck-Archlpel.  Herausgegeben 
von  der  Nen-Guinea  Kompagnie.    Berlin  (at  intervals). 

Peter*  (Dt.  Karl),  Das  deutsch-ostafirlkanische  Schusgebiet  8.  Mttnchen  nnd  Leipzig, 
1805. 

itefekoni  (P.  XDeutsch-Ostafirika.    8.    Leipzig.  1892. 

Sammlung  geographischer  und  kolonialpofitlscher  Schriften.  rNos.  1-7.    Berlin,  1897. 

8ehinM  (H.),  Deutseh-Budwest-AfHka.    8.    Oldenbuiig  and  Leipzig,  1891. 

Schmidt  (RochusX  Deutschlands  Kolonien.    Vol.  I.  II.    8.    Berhn,  1895-96. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich.    18  .Tahrg.    Berlin,  1897. 

Woffner,  Deutsch-Osta/Hka.    2.  Auilage.    Berlin,  1888. 

Weissbuch.    Annual.    Berlin. 

Zfof;rap/(Eiigen),  Nord-Kamemn.    8.    Berlin,  1895. 


STATES  OF    GEBMANT. 


ALSACE-LOEEAIHE. 

(Reighsland  Elsass-Lothringen.) 
Congtitntion. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  which  the  Reichsland,  or  Imperial  Land, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Reichstag  June  9, 
1871,  June  20,  1872,  June  25, 1878,  May  2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  September  28, 
1885,  and  December  11,  1889.  By  the  law  of  June  9, 1871,  it  is  enacted,  '  The 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries 
of  Februaiy  26,  1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  May  10,  1871,  shall  be  for  ever  united  with  the  Grerman  Empire.'  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduc<^d  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
January  1,  1874. 

The  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ia  under  a  (^vemor-General, 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Statthalter. ' 

StaUhaUer  of  Alsace-Lorraine. — Prince  ffoJienlohe-LangerUmrgf  appointed 
October  30,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor  appoints 
the  Statthalter,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassbuig.  A  Ministry  composed 
of  four  departments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head,  acta 
under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  comprising 
the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  the  chief  provincial  officials,  and  eight  to  twelve  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the  Landesausschuas, 
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or  Provincial  Committee.    This  Committee,  which  attends  to  local  legislation, 
consists  of  58  members. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,507  square  kilometers  or  5,601  English 
square  miles.  It  is  administratiyely  divided  into  three  Bezirke,  or  districts, 
called  Ober-EIsass,  Uutcr-Elsass,  and  Lothringen,  the  first  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  six,  and  the  other  two  each  into  eight  Kreise,  or  circles.  The 
following  table  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  inhabitants  per  square 
mUe  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole  : — 


DistrietB 

Araa,  EogUah 
square  niilcs 

1,354 
1,846 
2,401 

Population 

Density  per 

sq.  TDile 

1895 

1890 

1895 

Ober-Elsass 

Unter-Elsass 

Lothringen 

Total  . 

471,609 
621,505 
510,392 

477,477 
638,624 
524,885 

352-6 
346-0 
218-6 

5,601 

1,603,506 

1,640,986 

293-0 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1875  to  1880  amounted  to  0*45  per 
cent.,  while  from  1880  to  1885  there  was  a  yearly  decrease  of  0*03  per  cent,  and 
from  1885  to  1890  as  well  as  from  1890  to  1895an  annual  increase  of  0'5  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1895,  833,173  were  males  and  807,818  (or  97 '0 
per  100  males)  were  females.  According  to  an  official  estimate  (1890), 
210,000  are  of  French  origin  (Sprachstamme),  and  1,431,000  of  German 
origin.  Foreigners  numbered  48,507  in  1895,  a  larger  number  in  proportion 
to  population  than  any  of  the  other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  79,405  men.  In  1895,  45 '2  per  cent,  of  che  population  resided 
in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  54*8  percent,  in  rural  com- 
munes. The  three  largest  towns  are  Strassburg  (185,608  inhabitants  in 
1895),  the  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  MUlhausen  (82,986  inhabitants),  in 
Obcr-Elsass  ;  and  Metz  (59,794  inhabitants),  in  Lothringen.  Marriages,  1S96, 
11,946  ;  births,  51,994;  deaths,  34,280  ;  surplus  of  births,  17,764.  Of  the 
births,  1,631  (3  14  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and  4,346  (8*36  per  cent.)  were 
illegitimate.  The  emigration  vi&  German  and  Dutch  ports  to  extra-European 
countries  was  as  follows  in  eight  years : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

934 

923 

1,188 

922 

794 

245 

250 

268 

Seligion,  Instruction,  Justice  and  Crime,  Foor-relie£ 

At  the  census  of  December  2,  1895,  there  were  in  the  Reichsland 
1,246,791  Catholics,  356,458  Protestants,  4,367  membera  of  other  Christian 
sects,  32,859  Jews ;  other  religions,  15,  and  496  unclassified.  (See  also 
Oerman  Empire,  pp.  536-41.) 

In  1896  the  Reichsland  contained  a  university  (at  Strassburg,  see  Gferman 
Empire,  p.  541),  17  Gymnasia,  7  Progymnasien,  3  higher  Reals^ulen,  9  Real- 
schulen  (4  united  with  gymnasia),  1  agricultural  school,  9  seminaries,  4  pre- 
paratory schools  for  teachers,  68  higher  girls'  schools,  2,890  elementaiy 
schools,  431  infant  schools,  92  finishing  schools,  27  intermediate  sdiools, 
4  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  the  blind,  2  for  idiots. 
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Alsace-Lorraine  has  an  Oberlandesgericht  at  Colmar,  and  six  Land- 
gerichte.  In  1895,  10,751  persons,  Le.  93*7  per  10,000  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  12  years,  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  year 
ending  March  SI,  1898,  amounted  to  53,508,596  marks,  and  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  to  52,619,060  marks.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  revenue 
of  3,591,618  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  4,476,154  marks.  More  than  half 
of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one  of 
the  largest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  8  per  cent,  rentes  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  723,450  marks,  equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
24,115,000  marks. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

On  June  14,  1896,  there  were  281,947  farms,  of  which  407  were  over  100 
hectares  in  area. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  farms  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Heetare 

1-10  HeeUres 

10-100  HectarM 

Above  100  Hectares 

Total 

98,810 

122,488 

12,674 

394 

238,866 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  627,800,  of  whom  302,593  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine  yields  the  usual  cereals, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  wine-producing  country.  Of  the  1,700  communes, 
1,028  have  vineyards.  In  1895-96,  1,706  hectares  were  planted  with 
tobacco,  and  yielded  5,278  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  most  important  in 
Germany  ;  woollens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1896  minerals  to  the 
value  of  21,566,205  marxs  (provisional  figures)  were  raised  in  the  Reichsland. 

There  were  in  1896  1,078  miles  of  railway  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  which  981 
miles  belonged  to  the  State. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Beitrage  znr  Landes-  and  Volkeskunde  von  Elsass-Lothringen.  By  various  writers.  In 
progress.    1.    Strassbnrg,  1887-1896. 

Handbnoh  flir  ElsasB-Lothringen.    Sttassburg,  1895. 

Statistische  Mittheilungen  von  Elsass-Lotfaringen,  Heft  I.— XXVII.  Strassburg, 
1873,  Ac. 

Statistisches  Handbnch  fUr  Elsass-Lothringen,    I.  Jahivang.    Strassborg,  1885. 

/otfofr  (K-X  Die  Brwerbnng  des  Blsass  dutch  Frankreich  im  westffiliachen  Frieden,  1897. 

WiUe  (H.),  Zor  Gesohichte  des  Deutschtboms  im  Elsasi^nd  im  Vosgeseogeblet.  Strass- 
burg, 1897. 

AKHALT. 

(Hebzoothum  Anhalt.) 

Eeigning  Duke. 

7riedricli,  bom  April  29,  1831,  the  son  of  Duke  Leopold  of  Anhalt 
and  of  Princess  Friederike  of  Pnu»ia.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father^  May  22,  1871  ;  married,  April  22,  1854,  to  Princess 
Antoinette  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  April  17,  1838.  Children  of  the  Duke  .-^ 
I.   Prince  Friedrieh,  bom  August  19,   1856;-  married,  Ju1f^2.   18fl9,   to 
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Princess  Mary  of  Baden.  II.  Princess  JElisabeth,  bom  September  7,  1857  ; 
luarried,  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenbiuig- 
Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Edtaard,  born  April  18,  1861 ;  married,  Febraary  6, 
1895,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Saxe-Altenburg ;  offspring.  Prince  Leopold 
Priedrich,  bom  Febmary  10,  1897.  IV.  Prince  Aribert,  bom  June  18,  1864  ; 
married,  July  6,  1891,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Y.  Prin- 
cess AUamndra,  bom  April  4,  1868,  married,  January  25,  1897,  to  the  Prince 
Sizzo  of  Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt.  Grandchild  of  the  Duke  : — Princess 
Antoinette,  bom  March  8,  JL885,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Leopold,  the 
Duke's  eldest  son,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  oricin  to  Bemhaid,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margraye  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1211.  The  family, 
in  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerouB  branches,  now  reduced  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1815, 
there  were  three  reigning  Dukes  of  Anhalt — namely,  of  Anhalt-Cdthen, 
?Anhalt-Bemburg,  and  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
Extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1863,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anhalt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territoir.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  June  28,  1869.  The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  '  the  select 
entail,'  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  pri- 
vate estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  280  square  miW. 

Constitution. 

The  Duchy 'has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  September  17,  1859,  and 
modified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1868,  and  February  13,  1872,  which 
give  legislative  power  to  a  Diet  composed  of  36  members,  of  whom  two  are 
appointed  by  tne  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  mral  districts.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Duchy  comprises  an  area  of  906  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  293,298  at  the  census  of  December  1895.  In  1880  the  population  was 
232,592,  and  in  1890  it  was  271,963.  From  1890  to  1895  the  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  1'57  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1895, 
144,201  were  males,  and  149,097  (or  108*4  per  100  males)  were  females. 
Marriages  (1896)  2,476 ;  births,  10,430 ;  deaths,  5,638 ;  surplus  of  births, 
4,897.  Among  the  births  are  302  (2*9  per  cent.)  still-bom,  and  981  (9*4  per 
cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

189S 

1894 

1895 

1896 

101 

67 

96 

162 

211 

106 

82 

74 

The  capital,  Dessau,  had  42,375  inhabitants  in  1895.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Churchy  there  being  (1895) 
8,639  Catholics  and  1,611  Jews.  ^  , 
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In  1895  the  nnmber  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultiyated  by  one 
houaehold,  was  30,868  (21,121  under  1  hectare,  7,267  of  1-10  hectares,  2,321 
of  10-100  hectares,  and  161  over  100  hectares). 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  73,696,  of  whom  40,962  were 
acUvoly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

There  are  200  miles  of  railway. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  M97-98  stated  the  income  of 
the  State  at  22,861,250  marks,  of  which  7,147,964  marks  are  derived 
from  State  property,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes.  The  amount  of 
the  direct  taxes  is  about  980,000  marks.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  is 
82,861,250  marks.  The  income  for  the  German  Kmpiie  is  10,186,250  marks, 
the  expenditure  the  same.  The  public  debt  amounted,  on  June  80,  1896,  to 
773,124  marks,  and  the  State  property  to  5,585,622  marks. 

BrUiah  Minister  Plenipotentiary,— "Bit  Hon.  Sir  F.  G.  Lascelles,  G.C.MLi 
G.C.M.G.  '^^ 


BASES. 

(GBOaSHSBZOGTHUM   BaDEK.) 

Beigning  Grand-duke. 

Triddrioh  I. ,  bom  September  9, 1826,  second  son  of  Grand-duke  Leopold  I. 
and  of  Grmd-duchess  Sophie  Princess  of  Sweden.  Regent,  April  24,  1852  ; 
took  the  title  of  Giand-auke  September  6,  1856.  Married,  September  20, 
1856,  to  Grand-duohess  Luiee,  bom  December  8,  1888,  the  daughter  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  Emperar  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia.  Offspring :-^I. 
Friedrieh^hom  July  9,  1857 ;  married,  September  20, 1885,  toHUda,  daughter 
of  the  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  Duke  of  Nassau.  11.  Victoria^  born  August 
7,  1862 ;  married,  September  20,  1881,  to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

\Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  Orand-duke, 
I.  Princess  Alexandrine^  bom  December  6,  1820  ;  married,  May  3,  1842,  to 
the  late  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Getha.  II.  Prince  Karl,  bom  March  9, 
1832 ;  married.  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Beust,  created  Countess  von 
Bhena,  bom  June  10,  1845.  Offspring :  Friedrich,  Count  of  Rhena,  bom 
January  29,  1877.  III.  Princess  kcme,  bom  Nov.  20,  1884  ;  married,  Sept. 
11,  1858,  to  Prince  Ernst  of  Leiningen. 

The  Grand-dukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  last  century, 
Baden  was  a  Maigraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines  ;  since  then  it  has  been 
united,  and  in  the  changes  which  preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
former  German  Empire  its  territory  received  various  additions,  and  its  ruler 
took  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  from  1815  to  1866,  of  the 
German  Confederation.  In  1866  Baden  sided  with  Austria,  but  soon  made 
peace  with  Prussia.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the 
last  two  centuries  are  as  follows  : — 

Karl  Wilhelm     .  1709-1788  I  Earl    .  1811-1818  I  Leopold      .  1830-1852 
Karl  Friedrich    .  1788-1811  |  Ludwig  1818-1830  |  Ludwig  IL^  1852-1856 

1  Under  the  regraoy  of  hit  brother,  the  reigning  Grand-doke. 
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The  Grand-duke  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,876,269  marks,  which 
includes  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Grand- 
duke,  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  him  with  a  representative  assembly 
(Landtag),  composed  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised 
lamilies  ;  eight  members  elected  by  the  territorial  nobUity ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop ;  the  prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies 
of  Universities  ;  and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke.  The 
Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  63  representatives  of  the  people,  20 
of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  48  by  rural  districts.  Every  citizen  not 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elections. 
The  elections  are  indirect :  the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahlmanner,  or 
deputy-electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  Chambers  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  Members  of  both  Chambers  whose  seats  are  not  here- 
ditary, receive  an  allowance  of  12  marks  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and 
of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Instruction.  The  ministers  are  in- 
dividually and  collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  Grand-duchy  contains  52 
*  Amtsbezirke,'  superintended  by  four  general  commissioners  (Landes- 
Kommissare).  For  purposes  of  local  government  it  is  divided  into  1 1  circles 
(Kreise),  and  1,578  communes  (Gemeinden),  116  communal  cities,  and  1,462 
parishes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  four  commissioners'  districts  : — 


District 

Area: 
Square  miles 

Population 

Pop.  p«r 
square  mile  18»& 

1890 

1895 

Konstanz 
Freibuig 
Karlsruhe     . 
Mannheim   . 

Total       . 

1,609 

1,830 

993 

1,390 

281,770 
469,515 
445,156 
461,426 

285,459 
480,664 
472,061 
487,280 

175-5 

262-8 
475-4 
350-2 

5,822 

1,657,867 

1,726,464 

296-3 

Addiner  the  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  next  to  Baden  the  area  is 
5,892  square  miles. 

Between  1890  and  1895  the  increase  was  67,597,  or  at  the  rate  of  0*802 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1895,  46 '3  per  cent,  lived  in 
communities  with  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  54*7  per  cent,  in  smaller 
comii  I  unities  ;  847,281  were  males,  and  878,183  females — i.e.  103 '65  females 
per  100  males. 
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The  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  the  census  of  December  2,  1895, 
was : — 

Mannheim    .     97,780     I     Heidelberg  .     85,195  Baden     .    14,862 

Karlsruhe      .     84,030         Pforzheim    .     33,845         Rastatt  .    13,268 
Freiburg       .     53,118     |     Eonstanz      .     18,671  Bruchsal     12,614 

Lahr  .  11,079 
The  number  of  marriages  in  Baden  in  1896  was  13,593,  births,  59,480, 
deaths,  86,603,  exeess  of  births  over  deaths,  22,877.     Included  in  the  births 
were  1,617,  or  2*72  per  cent,  still-bom,  and  4,923,  or  8*28  per  cent.,  illegiti- 
nuLte  children. 

Emigntion  from  Baden  to  extra-European    countries   is   estimated    as 
follows : — 


1889                1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

6,000 

5,500 

6,000 

5,500 

4,000 

2,000 

3,500 

Eeligion  and  InBtruotion. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  Protestant.  At  the  census  of  1895  there  were  1,057,417  Catholics, 
635,392  Protestants,  6,592  of  other  Christian  sects,  25,903  Jews,  and  160 
others. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Evangelical  or  Protestant 
Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod  (with  56  members),  and  whose  affairs 
are  administered  by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  an  Archbishop  (at  Freiburg).  The  Protestant  Church  has  355  parishes,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  773  ;  the  former  are  divided  among  25  deaneries,  the 
latter  among  35.  The  contributions  of  the  State  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  amounted,  in  1897,  to  293,894  marks  (besides  90,534  marks  dota- 
tion of  the  archbishopric) ;  to  the  Protestant  Church,  330,764[^marks ;  given 
in  both  cases,  mainly  in  support  of  the  poorer  clergy.  There"  are  a  certain 
number  of  *  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  yearly 
24,000  marks.  The  Jews  have  15  rabbinates,  and  receive  (1897)  16,200 
marks  towards  the  support  of  the  poorer  clergy. 

Instruction  is  general  and  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  communes  (expenditure  on  material)  and  by  the  State 
(personal  expenditure),  and  administered  by  local  authorities  under  the 
inspection  of  Government.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in 
Baden  for  1894-95  :— 


Number 


Teachers 


Stadents  & 
Pupils 


Universities         .... 
Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 
Realgymnasia,  Reaiprogymnasia,  Ober 

realschulen,  and  Realschulen    . 
Other  middle  schools . 
Elementary  schools 
Technical  academy 
Technical,     agricultural,    and     othe: 

special  schools 

Total 


16 


23 
1,613 

1 

196 


218 
363 

348 

284 

5,626 

84 

656 


2,446 
4,530 

5,765 

3,943 

316,394 

901 

14,232 


1,871 


7,49J 


gitJgod  b; 


348,211 
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Besides  29  private  middle  schools,  with  320  teachers  and  2,507  pupils,  and 
16  private  elementary  schools,  with  68  teachers  and  1,262  puiuls. 


Finance. 

The  Budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  soiiFoes  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for 
1897  as  follows  :— 


Revenne 
Direct  taxes    . 
Indirect  taxes 
Domains    (Crown  land) 

and  saltworks 
Justice  and  Police  . 
Railways  (net) 
Ministry  of  Justice. 
,,        ,,  Interior 
„        ,,  Finance 
Chamber  of  Accounts 
Share  in  Customs  of  the 
German  Empire  . 


Marks 
13,197,982 
11,331,806 

10,794,994 
4,528,859 

16,145,672 

4,942,365 

3,257,373 

4,318,610 

318 

12,988,830 


19,464,023 

1,876,269 
161,378 

286,706 

17,069,860 

16,479,124 

1,717,971 

102,797 

12,850,096 
8,790,600 

14,272,040 
87,520,764 

The  deficit  is  compensated  by  surplus  of  former  years  (Amortisation-Kafise). 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land  tax,  house  tax,  trade  tax,  rent  tax,  and 
income  tax ;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  meat, 
registry,  duties  on  succession.  ^ 

Baden  has  no  public  debt,  except  the  railway  debt,  amounting  at  the 
beginning  of  1897  to  335,172,885  marks. 


Total  revenue 


81,506,809 


Bxpenditore 

(interest 
and 
amorti- 
sation 
Civil  list  and  appansges 
Ministry  of  State     . 

„  Foreign    Af- 
fairs . 
„        „  Justice,  Wor- 
ship, and  Education    . 
Minirtry  of  Interior 
„  Finance 
Chamber  of  Accounts     . 
Charges  of  collection  of 

revenue 
Pensions 

Contribution  to  German 
Empire 
Total  expenditure    . 


Marks 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  area  68 '2  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  86*6  per  cent  forests, 
5-2  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Arable  land  oocupies 
674,970  hectares,  vineyards  19,800,  chestnut  plantations  560,  meadows 
206,890,  pastures  54,600,  and  forests  565,323  hectares  (of  which  98,848 
belong  to  the  State,  266,144  to  the  communes,  19,805  to  other  bodies, 
and  181,031  to  private  persons). 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  house- 
hold, was  in  the  year  1895  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Hectare 


88,485 


Between  1  and  10 
Hectares 


140,146 


Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 


Above  100 
Heotares 


Total 


12,411  117  230,159 
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The  agricultare  supported  in  1895  715,864  persons,  of  whom  867,110  were 
actnally  en^jaged  therein.  The  chief  crope,  with  the  number  of  hectares 
nnder  each,  in  1896,  were : — 


Crop« 

Heetares 

Cropa 

Hectares 

Wheat     . 

Spelt 

Rye 

Barley     .        .        . 

88,500       1 
58,960 
44,820 
62,120 

Oats         .         .         . 
Beetroot  and  turnips 
Potatoes  . 

67,600 
81,620 
87,120 

In  the  same  year  817,210  hectares  were  under  hay  crops,  and  8, 600  hectares 
under  tobacco  ;  hemp,  hops,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  The  mineral 
produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  building-stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbons,  felt  and  straw  hats,  brushes, 
leather,  paper  and  cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  cigars. 

Commimications. 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
has  a laige  river  port ;  1896,  arrival  3,478,169  tons,  departure  704,318  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1895  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Baden  was  1,024  miles,  of 
which  871  miles  belonged  to  the  State  of  Baden,  besides  67  miles  of  railway 
on  neighbouring  territories.  The  State  operates  its  own  railways  and  the 
private  railways  situated  in  the  country.  The  whole  length  of  these  rail- 
wavs  is  963  miles,  which  bad  (in  1895)  an  income  of  54,013,076  marks, 
and  an  expenditure  of  84,470,257  marks,  leaving  a  surplus  of  19,542,819 
marks.  The  net  revenue  of  the  railways  belonging  to  the  State  serves  espe- 
cially to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  railway  debt.  The 
capital  invested  by  the  State  in  railways  is  475  million  marks. 

BrUiah  Chargi  cC Jffairea  at  CarUruhe.^G.  W.  Buchanan  (Darmstadt). 

Cantul. — ^Ferdinand  Ladenburg  (Mannheim). 

Beferences  concerning  Baden. 

Staatsanzeiger.  Beltraege  snr  Statistllc  der  inneren  Verwaltung.  Statistiache  Mitthei- 
langen.  Statistisehes  Jahrlmch.  Hof-und  Staat«handbach.  Landwirthschaftliches 
Wocbenblatt.    Jahresberichte  der  HandeUkammem. 

Das  GrorahenK^gtham  Baden  in  geograpblaoher,  Ac.  Hinaicht  dargeatellt.  2  pta.  8. 
Karlamhe.    1885. 

BAYAEIA. 

(KONIOBBICH    BaTEBN.) 

Eeigning  King. 

otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  bom  Apm  27,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  brother, 
Ludwig  II.,  on  June  13,  1886. 

Begent 

Viince  Luitpold.     (See  below.) 

Uncle  and  Cousins  of  the  King, 
Prince  Luitpold,  bom  March  12,  1821  ;  appointed  Recent  Juno  10,  1886  ; 
married,  April  15,  1844,  to  Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria,  Princess  of 
Tuscany,  who  died  April  26,  1864.     Offspring  of  the  union  arc  four  chU- 
dren  : — 

I.  Prince  Ludtoig,  bora  January  7,  1845  ;  married,  February  20,  1868,  to 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria-Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena, 
bom  July  2.   1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are  ten  children/r74-i Prince 
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Bupprecht,  born  May  18»  1869.  2.  Princess  Adelgiinda,  bom  October  17, 
1870.  8.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  6,  1872 ;  married  May  31,  1897,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon.  4.  Prince  Earl,  bom  Apnl  1  1874.  5. 
Prince  Franz,  bom  October  10,  1875.  6.  Princess  Matilda,  bom  August 
17,  1877.  7.  Princess  Hildegard,  bom  March  5,  1881.  8.  Princess 
Wiltrad,  bom  November  10,  1884.  9.  Princess  Helmtrade,  bom  March  22, 
1886.     10.  Princess  Gondelinde,  bom  August  26,  1891. 

II.  Prince  Leopold^  bom  February  9,  1846  ;  married  April  20, 
1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria-Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor- King  Franz  Joseph  I.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1.  Princess 
Elizabeth,  bom  January  8,  1874;  married  December  3,  1898,  to  Baron 
Seefried.  2.  Princess  Augusta,  bom  April  28,  1875  ;  married  November  15, 
1898,  to  Archduke  Joseph  Augustus  of  Austria.  3.  Prince  George,  bom 
April  2,  1880.     4.  Prince  Eonrad,  bora  November  22,  1883. 

III.  Theresa,  bom  November  12,  1850  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St 
Anne  at  Munich. 

IV.  Amulphy  bom  July  6,  1852  ;  married  April  12,  1882,  to  Princess 
Theresa  of  Liechtonstoin.     Offspring,  Prince  Ueinnch,  bom  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Liiitix)ld,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  S])ain,  left  the  following  issue : — 1.  Prince  Ludwis  Ferdi- 
nand, bom  Octol)er  22,  1859 ;  married  April  2,  1883,  to  Maria  ddla  Paz, 
Infanta  of  Spain ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  May  10,  1884 ;  Prince 
Adalbert,  bom  June  3,  1886  ;  Princess  Maria  del  Pilar,  bom  March  18,  1891. 
2.  Prince  Alphons,  bom  Janiuiry  24,  1862  ;  married  April  15,  1891,  to  Rincess 
Louise  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  8.  Princess  Isabella, 
bom  August  31,  1863  ;  married  April  14,  1883,  to  Prince  Tommaao  of  Savoy, 
Duke  of  Genoa.  4.  Princess  Elvira,  bom  November  22,  1868  ;  married  De- 
cember 28,  1891,  to  Count  Rodolph  of  Wrbna  and  Freudenthal.  5.  Princess 
Clara,  bom  October  11,  1874  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St  Anne  at 
Wiirzburg. 

United  with  the  ro3ral  family  of  Bavaria  is  the  branch  line  of  the  Dukes 
in  Bavaria,  formerly  Palatine  princes  of  Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld.  The  heikd 
of  this  house  is  Prince  Karl  Theodor,  bom  Awust  9,  1839,  son  of  the  late 
Maximilian,  Duke  in  Bavaria,  and  married  (1)  February  11,  1865,  to  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Saxony ;  (2)  April  29,  1874,  to  Maria  Josepha,  Princess  of 
Braganza. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  centurv.  Duke  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  Eing,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixed  at  present  at  5,403,160  marks. 

Constitntioii  and  Ooyemment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26,  1818  ;  but  since 
that  time  various  modifications  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power ;  but 
his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  tne  king  and  Parliament  the  latter  consisting  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House — Chamber  of  '  Reidisiathe,  or 
councillors  of  the  realm — formed  in  1896  of  11  princes  of  the  royal  family,  3 
crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  19  old  noble  familio,  and 
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25  other  hereditary  '  Beicharathe ' ;  to  which  are  added  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  the  president  of  the  Protestant  Oberconsistorialrath,  and  17  life- 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  number  of  life-members  so  appointed 
must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  hereditary  councillors.  The  Lower  House, 
or  Chamber  of  Representatives,  consists  of  depiities,  chosen  indirectly,  the 
people  retnminff  '  Wahlnuinner,'  or  electois,  1  for  every  600  of  the  population, 
who  nominate  uie  deputies.  To  be  a  deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian 
citizen  and  to  pay  direct  State  taxes  and  to  be  past  thirty ;  to  be  on  the  electoral 
lists,  it  is  re(|uired  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six 
months  previously  direct  taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  81,600  souls  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  159  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  those  resident  in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  a  day  during  the  session,  and 
travel  free  over  the  railways. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  *  Staatsrath,'  or 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and  one 
prince  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  by  the  Ministry  of  State,  divided  into  six 
departments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and  of 
War. 


Area  and  Fopiilation. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  75,870  square  kilometres,  or  29,286  English 
snuare  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  Regierungsbezirke  or  government  districts, 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes : — 


Regierungsbezirke 

Area,Eng. 

Population 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile, 

1895 

sq.  miles 

1890 

1895 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayem) 
Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayem) 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate  (Obeipfalz) 
Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)  . 
Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 
Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 
Suabia  (Schwaben)      . 

Total  .... 

6,456 
4,162 
2,288 
3,728 
2,702 
2,926 
8,243 
8,792 

1,103,160 
664,798 
728,339 
537,964 
673,820 
700,606 
618,489 
668,816 

1,186,950 
678,623 
765,991 
646,884 
686,061 
787,181 
682,588 
689,416 

183-9 
162-2 
334-8 
146-7 
216-9 
2520 
194-5 
181-9 

29,286 

5,694,982  5,818,644       1987 

To  this  area  has  to  be  added  267  square  miles  for  water. 
In  1866  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  cede  nearly  300  square  miles  to  Prussia. 
The  increase  of  the  population  since  1880  has  been  as  follows : — 


Tear 


1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 


Population 


6,284,778 
5,420,199 
5,694,982 
6,818,644 


Density  per  sq.  mile 


180-4 
185-1 
191-6 
198-7 


-Dp 


Annual  Increase 
percent. 


1-01 
0-51 
0-64 


zSdby 
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The  urban  and  nural  population  was  Ulub  distributed  at  the  oensoaes  of 
1890  and  1895 :— 


Ceasiu 

Naof 

Naof 
Rami 

Commones 

Towns,  &a,  with  2,000 
inhabitaiita  and  orer 

Gommtines,  Ac.,  with  less 
than  8,000  inhshitBiits 

Towna 

Na 

209 
251 

Population 

Per  cent, 
of  pop. 

No. 

7,812 
7,768 

Pereent.  1 
of  pop. 

1890 
1895 

244 

244 

7,777 
7,775 

1,782,408 
2,068,026 

31-9 
35*5 

8,812,519 
8,750,518 

68-1 
64-S 

In  1890  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  : — 


- 

Na 

Population  1895 

;             - 

No. 

40 
188 

Population  1895 

Larffe  towns' . 
'  Medium  ,,     . 

2 

14 

569,687 
520,505 

{  Small  towns  . 
1  Country  „     . 

880,073 
408,761 

1  See  p.  580  for  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1895  the  population  included  2,846,687  males  and  2,971,857  females  ; 
i.e.,  104*4  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the 
following  W8S  the  distribution  in  1895  : — 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried     . 

Married. 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated  . 

1,790,035 

954,945 

100,172 

1,585 

1.779,606 

952,411 

237,266 

2,574 

3,569,641 

1,907,856 

337,438 

4,109 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  534.  In  1895  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
other  Germans)  was  80,399. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  vift  (German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undemoted  years : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894       1 

1805 

1806 

10,586 

9,725 

10,756 

10,057   1 

8,541 

3,986   1 

4,111    , 

8,418  1 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  was  as  follows  at 
the  census  of  December  2,  1895  : — 


Towns 

Dec  2,  1895 

Towns 

Dec  2,1805 

Munich  (MUnchen)      . 

407,307 

Kaiserslautem 

40,766 

Nuremberg  (Niimberg) 

162,380 

'  Ludwigshafen 

39,801 

Augsburg    . 

80,798 

Bamberff     . 
Bayreuth    . 

88,949 

Wiirzburg    . 

68,714 

27,698 

Filrth  .... 

46,592 

.  Hof    . 

27,558 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg). 

41,474 

'  Pirmasens  . 

yGoC 

24,547 

m—- — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  annnal  moTement  of  the  population  in  five 
years:— 


Tear 

Marria««s 

Total 
Births 

StiUbom     i  lUegltiraate  1   TotadDeatlia 

1                      1 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 

41,688   -210,150 
41,605    ;  216,610 
42,628    1  218,026 
48,278     215,768 
45,258     222,588 

6,728 
6,601 
6,681 

6,872 
6,881 

29,619 
80,581 
80,617 
29,700 
81,754 

160,295 
16?  051 
152,949 
152,721 
142,989 

49,855 
54,559 
60,077 
68,042 
79,594 

Religion. 

Rather  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  census  of  December  1890  there  were  3,959,077  Roman 
Catholics,  1,571,683  Protestants,  and  53,885  Jews. 

The  religions  division  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  was  as  follows  on  December  2,  1896  : — 


Frovincet 

Roman 
Catholics 

Protestants 

Jews 

Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 
Upper  Palatinate  . 
Upper  Franconia  . 
iCddle  Franconia . 
Lower  Franconia    . 
Soabia  » 

i  1,102,394 
1      667.633 
333,260 
499,990 
247,438 
171,432 
504,020 
586,461 

74,499 

5,450 

418,015 

45,133 
834,817 
551,284 
113,894 

97,041 

7,411 
.  240 
10,423 

1,486 

8,516 
12,291 
14,157 

4,226 

Total 

4,112,628 

1,640,133 

63,750 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  2,955  Old 
Catholics,  8,249  Mennonites,  2,215  Reformed,  83  Anglican,  804  Greek 
Catholics,  40  Irvingites,  98  Anabaptists,  851  Methodists,  1,169  Free 
Christians,  and  408  without  declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  admini^ration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg  ;  6  bishoprics  ; 
212  deaneries  ;  and  2,927  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  under  a  General 
Consistory  —  *  Ober-Consistorium '  —  and  three  provincial  consistories,  80 
deaneries,  and  1,088  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there  is  one 
cleigyman  to  464  souls ;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,013.  Of  the  three 
universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wiirzburg,  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instrnctioii. 
(For  Universities,  see  under  GemuMvy.)  Elementary  schools — 'Yolks- 
schulen  '—exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1895  there  were  5,180  Catholic 
schools,  1,915  Protestant,  142  mixed,  and  88  Jewish.  In  1895  there  were 
467  agricultural  schools,  with  8,888  pupils,  besides  12  winter  schools,  with 
601  pupils. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  established  an  Oberstes  Land- 
^erieht,  or  appeal-court  intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgerichte  and  t^e 
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Reichsgericlit.  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a  bench  of  15 
judges.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte  and  28  Laud- 
genchte. 

In  1896  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  was  185,058,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  them  being  8,171,050  marks.  Of  the  total  number  110,784  were 
permanent  paupers. 

Finance. 

The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimates  for 
each  of  the  years  1892  and  1893  provided  for  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
306,292,271  marks  ;  and  for  each  of  the  years  1894  and  1895,  for  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  328,341,269  marks.  The  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of 
expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  for  each  of  the  financial  years  1896  and 
1897:— 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Harks 

Brandies  of  Expenditure 

Marks 

Direct  taxes    . 

Fines,  &c. 

Indirect  taxes . 

State  railways,  post,  ^ 
telegraphs,  mines,  - 
&c.         .        .        J 

State  domains . 

Various  . 

Balance  fromformer  \ 
financial  period  .    J 

Total  gross  revenue 

31,562,000 
26,468,200 
82,056,050 

162,165,198 

40,847,791 
1,239,200 

1,018,066 

• 

Public  debt    . 
Civil  list  and  appanages . 
Council  of  State     . 
Diet       .... 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

„            Justice . 

,,            Interior 

„            Finance 

„            Worship  and 
Education . 
Pensions  and  allowances . 
Contribution  to  Imperial  1 
expenditure         .         J 
Administration 
Various  expenses    . 

50.958,750 

5,403,160 

15,720 

496,415 

653,680 

15,535,299 

23,381,736 

4,382,700 

26,380,444 
14,183,880 

51,929,246 

151,807,668 
277,862 

345,856,505 

Total  expenditure 

345,356,505 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  trade-tax,  house-tax,  land-tax,  and  income-tax. 

The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted  at  the  end  of  1896,  to  1,418,443»185 
marks.  Of  this  amount  1,069,394,800  marks  is  railway  debt  The  greater 
number  of  the  railways  in  Bavaria,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,068,868,209 
marks  (end  1892)  are  the  property  of  the  State.  For  five  or  six  years  the 
annual  receipts  from  the  railways  have  exceeded  the  charges  for  the  railway 
debt,  in  some  years  by  as  much  as  6,000,000  marks. 

Army. 

The  Bavarian  army  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  army,  having, 
in  peace,  its  own  adjninistration.  The  military  supplies,  though  voted  by 
the  Bavarian  Parliament,  must  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  voted 
for  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  Reichstag  (see  page  546).  The  Bavarian  troofis 
form  the  1st  and  2nd  Bavarian  army-corps,  not  numbered  consecutively  mth 
the  other  German  army-corps  ;  and  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  permitted  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  The  administration  of  the 
fortresses  in  Bavaria  is  also  in  the  liands  of  the  Bavarian  Government  during 
peace. 
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The    contribution    of   Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  army  in  1896-97  was  as 
follows  in  officers  and  men  : — 


Infantry 
Jager      . 
Landwehr 
Cavalry 
Artillery 


Offleers 

1,872 

36 

71 

256 

395 


Men 

Officers 

41,556 

Pioneers . 

79 

1,226 

Train      . 

37 

599 

Special    , 

857 

7,218 

9,112 

Total 

.    2,603 

Men 

2,070 

1,155 

166 


63,097 


The  number  of  horses  was  10,156. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  one- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-thirid  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  and  1895  was  as  follows  : — 


-*           lundvlHect.    1-10  Hect.  j  10-100  Hect 

1 

100  Hect  dk  over 

Total 

1882 
1895 

174,056 
156,791 

374,907    i     131,964 
372,683    j     133,610 

594 
621 

681,521 
663,785 

These  farms  supported  in  1895  a  population  of  2,585,858,  of  whom 
1,331,305  were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under 
the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in  metric  tons,  in  1896,  were  as 
follows : — 


I 

Area,  in  hect 

Yield 

' 

Area,  in  hect 

Yield 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

318,259 
549,639 

358,887 

1-31 
1-26 
1-27 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay 

457,677 

319,948 

1,284,462 

1-25 
9-33 
5-05 

Vines  occupied  21,182  hectares  in  1896,  and  yielded  1,288,578  hectolitres, 
as  against  846,550  hectolitres  in  1890  of  wine ;  3,650  hectares  (1896)  were 
planted  with  tobacco,  yielding  7,120  metric  tons  of  dried  leaf. 

The  total  value  of  the  leading  mining  products  of  Bavaria  in  1896  was 
9,385,797  marks. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  Bavaria  (see  Ocr- 

man  Empire,  p.   654).     The  quantity  manufactured  in  1896  was  16,198,126 

hectolitres.    In  1896,  6,163  distilleries  produced  174,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

In  1897  Bavaria  had  3,908  miles  of  railway,  of  which  3,336  miles  belonged 

to  the  State. 

British  Minister  iZMu207U.— Victor  A.  W.  Drummond,  appointed  1885. 

Ccnaul, — John  S.  Smith. 

Seferences. 

Hof- nnd  StaatB-Handbnch  dea  KonigsrelchB  Bayem.    8.    MOnchen  1896. 

StatiBtlechefl  Jahrbach  fUr  das  Kdnigreieh  Bayem.    8.    Mtlnehen.  1897. 

&Mdefe0r  (K.),  Handbook  for  SonthemOermany.  8th  ed.  Leipzig,  1895.  The  Eastern 
Alps.    8th  ed.    Leipsig,  1896. 

BrweHmanCt  Illustrated  Guides :  Munich,  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.  [Eng.  Translationa.  ] 
Munich,  1895. 

Koeulier  {Q.\  Handbnoh  zur  Oebiets  und  Ortskunde  des  Kdnigreichs  Baiem.  4. 
MUnohen,  1805. 

Pitoijf  (B.)  (Editor),  Die  Verfassnngsknnde  des  Kdnigreichs  Baiem.  8.  Mttnchen.  1895. 
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B&EXEH. 

(Freie  Stadt  Bremen.) 
ConstitutioiL 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  form  a  republic,  ffovemed,  nnder  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  Mardi  5,  1849,  and  revised  Febraary  21,  1854, 
November  17,  1875,  December  1,  1878,  May  27,  1879,  and  January  1, 
1894,  by  a  Senate  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  for  life,  forming  the 
executive,  and  the  '  Biirgerschaft '  (or  Convent  of  BurgosBes)  of  150  mem- 
bers, invested  with  the  power  of  legislation.  The  Convent  is  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  divided  intodasaes.  The 
citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  14  members ;  the  merehants 
42  members ;  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  22  members,  and  the  other 
tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Convent  and  Senate 
elect  the  sixteen  members  of  l^e  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at  least  must  belawyeis. 
Two  buri^masters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  second  for  the  same 

Seriod,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  throuffh  a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve 
epartments — namely.  Foreign  Affairs,  Church  and  Education,  Justice, 
Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitary  Administration,  Military  Affairs, 
Commerce  .and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Railways,  Public  Works,  Industry,  and 
Poor  Laws.     All  the  ministers  are  senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  an  area  of  99  English  square  miles.  The  population 
amounted  in  1875  to  142,220,  inclusive  of  a  Prussian  garrison  ;  in  1880  it  was 
156,723;  on  December  1,  1890,5180,443;  on  December  2,  1895,  196.404. 
The  increase  of  population  from  1871  to  1875  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
State  of  Germany,  reaching  the  high  rate  of  3 '82  per  cent,  per  annum. ;  but 
it  sank  afterwards,  for  in  'the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890  the  increase  was 
but  1*64  per  annum.  Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  96,248  were  males, 
100,156  females— i.e.  104*2  females  per  100  males.  Marriages,  1895,  1,694, 
births,  6,047—173  (2-86  per  cent.)  still-bom,  365  (6*04  per  cent)  illegiti. 
mate  ;  deaths,  3,433  ;  surplus,  2,614. 

Bremen,  with  Bremerhaven,  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  German  emigra- 
tion.    The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  statistics  for  three  years  : — 


Year 

From  Bremen 
Iteelf 

Other 
Germann 

Foreigners 

Total 

1893 
1894 
1895 

828 
589 
679 

38,618 
16,680 
14,521 

66,845 
30,280 
53,792 

106,291 
47,499 
68,992 

The  foreign  emigrants  were  chiefly  natives  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 

Beligion,  Justioe,  and  Crime. 

On  Dec.  2,  1895,  Bremen  contained  184,200  Protestants  (94*2  per  cent), 
8,800  Roman  Catholics  (4*5  per  cent),  1,510  other  Christians,  1,100  Jews. 
Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgeric^t^rWhence  appeals  lie 
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to  the  <  Hanseatiache  Oberlandesgericht  ^  at  Hambm^.     In  1895,  8,474  persons 
were  conyicted  of  crime — i.e.  177  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

Finance. 

In  1896-97  the  revenue  was  18,546,681  marks,  and  expenditure  26,447,681 
marks.  More  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes, 
one-half  of  which  is  income-tax.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for 
interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt  The  debt  amounted,  in  1897, 
to  142,859,888  marks.  The  whole  of  the  debt,  which  bears  interest  at  3^ 
and  4^  per  cent. ,  was  incurred  for  constructing  railways,  harbours,  and  other 
public  works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  the  largest  for  the  inter- 
national trade  of  Germany.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  Bremen  is 
carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  30  per  cent,  under  the  British  flag. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  was  821,472,143  marks,  of  which 
45,263,466  marks  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  exports,  809,864,692  marks, 
of  which  80,637,614  marks  went  to  Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on  Dec. 
31,  1896,  was  313,  of  387,435  tons  net  register,  the  number  including  181 
steamers  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  217,733  tons.  Of  the  steamers  sailing 
under  the  Bremen  and  German  flag,  47  (aggregate  tonnage  205,941)  belong 
to  the  navigation  company  called  the  *  North-German  Lloyd,'  which  main- 
tains communication  between  Bremen  and  various  ports  in  North  and 
South  America,  Easteni  Asia,  and  Australia ;  35  steamers  belong  to  the 
'Hansa'  Company,  plying  tc  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  29  to  the 
'  Neptnn '  Company,   trading  with  European  ports. 

British  ContuUOenercU. — William  Waw  (Hamburg). 

British  ri«-(7oJMui».— (Bremen)  Herr  Boyes,  (Brake)  Herr  Gross,  (Bremer- 
haven)  Herr  Schwoon. 

Beferences. 

£<]»}»»  (W.  von),  GeAcbicbte  der  Stadt  Bremen.    8.    Bremen,  1891,  &c. 
United  States  Consular  Reportji  for  February  1896.    Washington. 


BETJVSWICK. 

(Braunschweig.) 
Beg^ent. 

Prinee  Albreeht,  bom  May  8,  1837  ;  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  the  first  German  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  and  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  I.,  King  of  the  Ketherlands,  Field-Marshal  in 
the  German  army.  Married,  April  19,  1878,  to  Princess  Maria,  Duchess  of 
Saxony,  daughter  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  Unanimously  elected 
regent  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Diet,  October  21,  1885  ;  assumed  the  reins  of 
goyemment  November  2,  1886.  The  children  of  the  regent  are:  1,  Prince 
Friedrieh  Heiwrich,  bom  July  16,  1874 ;  2,  Prince  Joachim  Alhrecht,  bom 
September  27,  1876  ;  3,  Prince  Friedrieh  Wilhelm^  bom  July  12,  1880. 

The  last  Duke  of  Branswick  was  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  April  26,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrieh  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  26,  1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884. 

The  heir  to  Bronswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  excluded  owing  to  his 
refusal  to  give  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanoyer.     Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
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nearer  agnate  heir,  also  not  accepted  owing  to  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  ducal  house  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Heniy  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories  in 
the  North  of  Germany ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Fiiedrich 
Barbarossa  in  his  wars  with  the  Pope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  deprived 
of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  allodial  domains, 
the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  These  possessions  were,  on  the 
death  of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who 
became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Brunswick-Liinebuig,  Elder  line,  and 
Brunswick-Luneburg,  Younger  Line,  the  former  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while  the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  February  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Bninswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  cany  on 
the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  space  of  a  year,  is 
unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag  shall  elect  a  regent  from 
the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning  families. 

The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German 
sovereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Gels,  in  Silesia, 
now  belonging  to  the  Prussian  Crown,  and  vast  private  estates  and  domains  in 
the  same  district  and  adjoining,  bequeathed  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  October  12,  1882,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  November  22,  1861,  and  March  26, 1888. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting,  according  to  the 
law  of  1851,  of  forty-six  members.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are  elected  by  those 
who  are  highest  taxed  ;  three  by  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  ten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets, 
according  to  the  law  of  1888,  every  two  years,  and  the  deputies  hold  their 
mandate  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  represented  by  a  responsible 
Staatsministerium,  or  Ministry  of  State,  consisting  at  present  of  three  depart- 
ments, namely — of  State,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance,  of  Justice  and  Eccle- 
siastical Afiairs,  and  of  the  Interior. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  Duchy  has  an  area  of  1,424  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
434,213  inhabitants  (215,772  males,  218,441  females),  according  to  the  census 
of  December  2,  1895.  The  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  1*68  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  the  five  years  1885-90,  and  1*40  in  1890-95.  Marriages,  1896, 
3,775  ;  births,  15,527;  deaths,  8,144  ;  surplus,  7,883.  Included  in  the  births 
are  524  (3 '38  per  cent)  stiU-bom,  and  1,616  (10 '71  per  cent.)  illegitimate 
children.  Emigrants  1891,  254  ;  1892,  333;  1893,  831  ;  1894,  195  ;  1895, 
198  ;  1896,  157.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dudiy  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  being  only  16,419  Catholics  in  1890. 

The  capital,  Brunswick  (Braimschweig),  had  115,138  inhabitants  at  the 
Census  of  i:)ecember  2,  1895.  „g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Finance. 

The  budget  is  voted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  each 
year  separate.     It  is  in  two  parts;  the  first,  StaatshaushaJts-Etat,  com- 

Srebends  the  particular  e^roenditare  of  the  State,  the  other,  Eloster-und- 
tudienfouds-Etat,  principaUy  the  expenditure  for  schools,  arts  and  sciences. 
For  the  year  from  April  1,  1897,  to  April  1,  1898,  the  budget  of  the 
Staatshanshalts  is  fixed  at  13,750,000  marks.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Kloster-und-Studienfonds-Etat  are  nut  at  2,550,500  marks.  Kot 
included  in  the  budget  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of  the  Duke — 1,125,000 
marks.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy,  exclusive  of  a  premium-loan  repay- 
able by  1,219,740  marks  yearly  till  1924,  at  the  commencement  of  1897  was 
27,408,738  marks,  four-fifths  of  which  were  contracted  for  railways.  A  new 
loan  was  conti-acted  in  1897  to  meet  a  deficit  of  1,664,855  marks,  caused  by 
extraordinary  expenditure  in  1894-96.  The  property  of  the  State  consists 
chiefly  of  domains  and  forests  and  of  active  iunas  amounting  to  nearly  42 
million  marks  in  1896,  besides  an  annuity  of  2,625,000  marks  till  1932, 
stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Brunswick  numbered  on  June  5,  1882,  53,611  agricultural  enclosures  each 
under  one  household,  having  a  pojmlation  of  118,177,  of  whom  59,643  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  34,129  were  less  than  1 
hectare,  14,149  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  5,168  from  10  to  less 
than  100  hectares,  and  165  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and  upwards. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (31,867  hectares  in  1896),  rye  (29,428),  oats 
(33,548),  and  beetroot  (23,866).  The  produce  in  1896  was:— wheat, 
76,268  tons;  rye,  53,254;  barley,  15,316;  oats,  68,640;  beetroot  788,471 
(beet  sugar  111,679  tons). 

In  1895  minerals,  including  salt,  were  raised  to  the  value  of  7, 181,000  marks. 

There  were  802  miles  of  railway  in  1897. 

British  Afinister  PlenipoUtUiary, — Bight  Hon.  Sir  F.  G.  Lascolles, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Cofuul'Oeneral. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 
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HAMBUBO. 

(Fbbib  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hambueg.) 

Constitntion. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic.  The  present  Con- 
stitution was  published  on  September  28,  1860,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1,  1861 ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  13,  1879.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  fundamental  law,  the  govemment—StaatMjewalt — is 
entrusted,  in  common,  to  two  Chambers  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
and  the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses.  The  Senate,  which  exercises 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, one  half  of  whose  number  must  have  studied  law  or  finance,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class  of  merchants.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  but  a 
senator  \a  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six  years.     A  fir^t^^p^^nd 
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burgomaster,  chosen  annnally  in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  longer  than  two  years  ;  and  no 
member  of  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  hold  any  other  public  office  whatever.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members,  80  of  whom  are  elected  in  secret 
ballot  by  the  votes  of  aU  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  80  members, 
40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  owners  of  house-proper^  in  the  city, 
while  the  other  40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  thememoers  of  various  guilds, 
corporations,  and  courts  of  justice.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bui^g^ves 
are  chosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  every  three  years  new  elections 
take  place  for  one-half  the  number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented, 
in  permanence,  by  a  Burger- Ausschuss,  or  Committee  of  the  House,  consisting 
of  20  deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  ana  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  voted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators,  chosen 
in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reiohagericht)  at  Leipzig. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  ZoUverein,  and 
on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1,585  in  1895),  was  incorporated  in 
the  ZoUverein.  The  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  six  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributes  two  millions. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  158  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation on  December  1,  1880,  of  453,869  ;  December  1,  1885,  of  518,620  ;  on 
December  1, 1890,  622,530  ;  and  on  December  2, 1895,  681,632.  Included  in 
the  census  returns  were  two  battalions  of  Prussian  soldiers,,  forming  the  garrison 
of  Hamburg.  The  State  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  population  of  each  of 
which  was  as  follows  on  December  2,  1895  : — City  of  Hamburg,  625,552  ; 
Landgebiet,  56,080.  From  1871tol875the  population  of  the  State  increased 
at  the  rate  of  3*41  ;  1875-80  at  310  ;  in  1880-85  at  266  ;  in  1885-90  at  3*64  ; 
and  in  1890-95,  at  1*81  per  cent,  yearly.  A  lai^e  stream  of  emigration, 
chiefly  to  America,  flows  through  Hamburg.  Of  the  population  in  1895, 
332,570  were  males  and  349,062  females,  Le.  104*9  females  per  100  males. 
There  were  14,509  foreigners — 3,595  Austrians,  2,099  Swedisn  and  Norwe- 
gians, 2,424  Danes,  1,520  British,  8,240  other  Europeans,  1,631  non-Euro- 
peans, and  288  unclassified-'  resident  in  Hamburg  in  1895. 

The  following  table  shown  the  number  of  emigrants  vi&  Hamburg  for 
five  years : — 


Teur 

Prom 

Hambnrg 

itself 

Other 
GermaiiA 

Foreigners 

Total 

Bonndforthe 
United  States 

For  other 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,919 
2,194 
1,580 
1,421 
1,472 

26,225 
28,316 
14,717 
12,576 
10,862 

80,676 
28,362 
22,530 
41,100 
40,424 

108,820 
58,872 
38,827 
55,097 
62,748 

99,431 
46,933 
32.001 
47,042 
48,820 

9,389 
11,939 
6.8?6 
8.055 
8,928 
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Marriages  (1896),  6,263  ;  births,  24,801  (771,  or  3*17  per  cent,  still-bom  ; 
2,838,  or  11*68  per  cent,  illegitimate) ;  deaths,  11,843;  surplus  of  births, 
11,687. 

Seligion,  Justice,  Crime,  and  Agricnltiure. 

On  December  2,  1896,  Hamburg  contained  683,949  Protestants  (93*16  per 
cent),  24,618  Roman  Catholics  (3*60  per  cent),  3,248  other  Christians,  17,308 
Jews  (2*54  per  cent),  and  2,609  unclassified. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the  'Han- 
seatische  Oberlandesgericht,"  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Principality  of  LUbeck  (Oldenburg).  In  1893,  8,917  persons,  i.e.  186*0  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convictea  of  crime.  In  1885, 
22,738  persons,  with  27,851  depenaonts,  received  public  poor-relief. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  *' Landgebiet"  of 
Hamburg  on  June  14,  1896,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hect 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect 

Above  100  Hect 

Total 

8,242 

1,441 

645 

18             1        10,841 

lliese  farms  supported  a  population  of  18,488,  of  whom  8,273  were  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Finanee. 

For  1897  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  73,362,612  marks,  and  expendi- 
ture 76,967,263  marks.  The  largest  source  of  income  ia  direct  taxes, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the 
proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  largest  item  in  the  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  debt,  12,812,000  marks  in  1897  ;  for  education  the  expenditure 
is  7,667,690  marks.  The  direct  taxation  amounts  to  30  marks  per  head  of 
population. 

The  public  debt  of  Hamburg  on  January  1, 1897,  amounted  to  325,495,781 
marks.     The  debt  was  incurred  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany  (comp.  table  on,  p.  662). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  during  five 
years  : — 


1 

Imports  by  Sea 

Exports  by  Sea 

TeM- 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

Weight  in  100 

Value  in 
1,000  Marks 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1S96 

54,907,741 
64,963,151 
59,974,209 
63,690,362 
71,038,626 

1,489,180 
1,556,879. 
1,566,059 
1,661,483 
1,713,071 

24,207,611 
26,856,645 
27,470,203 
29,778,646 
32,406,655 

1,197,824 
1,291,348 
1,214,589 
1,336,773 
1,439,210 

The  itnport  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  was  153,113,060  marks,  and 
of  the  exports  6,626,240  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamburg  in  1896 
in  millionB  of  kilogrammesTwas : — 
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Ckmntry 

ImporU 

Bxports   I 

Country 

ImporU 

EzpoitB 

Great  Britain  . 
France     . 
Holland  . 
German  Ports  . 
North  Europe  . 
Other  European 
Ports    . 

Total  for  Europe 

2,348-6 

89-3 

55-2 

199-4 

396-5 

1.047-1 

863-8 

82-6 

48-5 

260  1 

381-1 

112-7 

United  Stat^  . 
Brazil      . 
Other     Ameri- 
can Ports 

Total  for 

America  . 

Asia 
Africa 
Australia . 

1,145-1 
93-3 

998-6 

692-2 
139-2 

280-3 

2,287  0 

1.111-7 

524-3 

161-7 

44-7 

234-9 

11 T6 

83-7 

4,1361 

1,698-8 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Hambuig  during 
each  of  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Shipa 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

8,569 
8,792 
9,165 
9.443 
10.477 

5.639,010 
5,886.378 
6,228,821 
6,254,493 
6,445,167 

8,565 
8,838 
9,175 
9.446 
10.371 

5,640,163 
5,933,580 
6,248,875 
6,279,707 
6,300,458 

17,134 
17,630 
18,340 
18,889 
20,848 

11,279,173 
11,819,958 
12,477,696 
12,534,200 
12,745,625 

The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  only  : — 


Tear 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

7,175 
7,339 
7.471 
7,783 
8,459 

5,203,044 
5,443,571 
5,812.312 
5,813,444 
5,944,028 

6,086 
6,313 
6,628 
6,940 
7,452 

4,176,775 
8,941,981 
4,091,911 
4,836.005 
4,320,147 

13,606 
13,211 
13,652 
14,723 
15,911 

9,145,025 

9,535,488 

10,134,863 

10,149,449 

10,264,175 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
Hamburg  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Entered 

Cleared 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

To&s 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1^96 

2,996 
3,032 
3,097 
8,196 
8,271 

2,473,994 
2,581.559 
2,813,564 
2,714,803 
2,582,849 

176 
203 
169 
141 
152 

162,765 
182,405 
129,841 
108,060 
161,679 

2,027 
2,017 
2,047 
2,080 
2,054 

1,518,121 
1,541.630 
1,610,055 
1.486,444 
1,429,832 

1,138 
1,211 
1,210 
1,248 
1,821 

1,116,712 
1,211.086 
1,829,141 
1,334,746 
1,220,717 
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Hie  total  number  of  sea-going  yeasele  {exclusive  of  fishing  vessels),  above 
17*65  registered  tons,  which  belonged  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  was  as  follows 
on  December  31  of  the  years  1892-96  :— 


Tear 

Sailing  Testtla 

Steamers 

Total 

No.  of 
OrewB 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage    |    No. 

Tonnage 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

275 
287 
282 
283 
290 

194,482 
196,687 
189,642 
190,368 
197,144 

323 
337 
355 
353 
377 

392,932 
421,731 
473,984 
474,260 
482,917 

598 
624 
637 
636 
667 

687,414 
618,418 
663,626 
664,628 
680,061 

18,963 
14,389 
14,884 
14,659 
15,431 

^  Since  March  1,  1895,  the  tonnage  of  aea-going  vessels  is  calculated  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  British  mode  of  measnrement,  which  (especially  for  steam-ressels),  puts  the  net 
tonnage  at  a  little  lower  flgnre. 

On  December  31,  1896,  of  sea-fishery  vessels  over  17*65  registered  tons, 
Hamburg  had  159  sailing  vessels  of  4,988  tons,  and  13  steamers  of  771  tons  ; 
total,  172  vessels  of  5,759  tons,  with  608  men. 

In  1896  there  were  23  miles  of  railway. 

BrUiah  CoTwuZ-G^CTiem/.— William  Ward. 

Beferenoes  conoeming  Hamburg. 

Tabellariflche  Uebersfchten  des  hambnreischen  Handels.  Statistik  des  harnhnrdschen 
Staates.  Statistisches  Handbaoh  fdr  den  namburgischen  Staat.  Hambatglscher  Staats- 
kalender. 

United  States  Consolar  Reports  for  Febmary,  1890.    Washington. 

MtUe  (W.  TonX  Das  hambaiiglBehe  Staatarecht    8.    Hambuig,  1891. 

Zimmem  (MelenX  The  Hansa  Towns.  In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    8.  London,  1889. 


HESSE. 

(Gbosshe&zogthum  Hessen.) 

Orand-Bnke. — Xmst  Lndwig,  bom  November  25,  1868 ;  the 
son  of  CrranB-duke  Ludwig  lY.  and  of  Princess  Alice,  second  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  fietther,  March  13,  1892.  Married.  April  19,  1894,  to  Princess 
Victoria,  bom  November  25,  1876,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Alfred  of  Saxe- 
Cobnig  and  Gk>tha ;  offspring,  Elizabeth,  bom  March  11,  1895. 

Sisters  of  the  Orand-duke, — I.  Victoria,  bom  April  5,  1863;  married  to 
Prince  Ludwig  of  Battenberg,  April  30,  1884.     II.  mizabeth,  bom  November 

I,  1864  ;  married  to  the  Grand-duke  Sei^us  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia,  June 
15,  1884.  III.  Irene,  bom  July  11,  1866,  married  to  Prince  Heinrich  of 
Prussia,  May  24,  1888.  IV.  Alix,  bom  June  6,  1872  ;  married  (as  Alexandra 
Feodorovna)  to  Nicholas  II.  Emperor  of  Russia,  November  26,  1894. 

Uncles  of  the  Orand^uke,—!,  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  Nov.  28,  1838 ; 
married,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  Caroline  Willich,  created  Freifrau  zu  Nidda ; 
widower,  Jan.  6,  1879 ;  married,  ^Sept.  20,  1892,  to  Emily  Hrzic-Topuska, 
created  Freifrau  von  Domberg ;  offspring  (first  marriaffe) : — Charles,  Count  of 
Nidda,  bom  Jan.  4, 1879  ;  (second  mamage) :  Elimar,  Freiherr  von  Domberg. 

II.  Prince  WUhelm,  bom  Nov.  16,  1845,  married,  Feb.  24, 1884,  to  Louisa 
Bender,  created  Frau  von  Lichtenberg ;  ofi&pring,  Godfrey  von  Lichtenberg. 

Children  of  Prince  Alexander,  uncle  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV. 
(died  Dec.  15,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  von  Battenberg,  born  Nov.  12,  182(' 
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(died  Sept.  18,  1895).  Offspring  of  [the  union  are  * : — 1.  Marie,  bom  July  16, 
1862  ;  married  April  29, 1871,  to  Count  GustafyonErbach-Schonberg.  2.  Lud- 
wig,  bom  May  24, 1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy  ;  married  to  Princess 
Victoria  of  Hesse,  April  30,  1884  ;  offspring,  Alice,  bom  Febroary  25,  1885  ; 
Louise,  bom  July  18, 1889  ;  George,  bom  Noy.  6,  1892.  8.  Franz  Josef,  bom 
September  24, 1861  ;  married  to  Princess  Anna  of  Montenegro,  May  18, 1897. 
The  former  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-duke  given 
them  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confirmed,  after  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  family  are  not  possessed  of  much  private 
property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  ^nt  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  1,881,857  marks,  the  sum  including  allowances  to  the 
princes. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  December  17,  1820  ;  but  was  modified  in  1866, 
1862,  and  1872.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Chambers,  the  first 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  noble 
houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  chief  Protestant  superintendent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by  the  noble  landowners, 
and  a  number  (twelve)  of  life-members,  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke  ;  while 
the  second  consists  of  ten  deputies  of  the  eight  larger  towns,  and  forty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts.  Members  of  both  Cham- 
bers whose  seats  are  not  hereditary,  and  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature,  receive  an  allowance  of  98.  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  of  State,  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, namely,  of  the  Interior  ;  of  Justice  ;  and  of  Finance.  The  minister 
of  state  is  also  minister  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  Foreign  Af&iia,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  the  Interior. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  December  1,  1885,  1890,  and 
December  2,  1895  :— 


Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Pop. 

persq. 

mUe, 

1895 

1886 

1890 

1896 

Rhenish  Hesse  (Bheinhesaen)  . 
Btarkenburg 

Total 

1,269 

631 

1,166 

268,044 
291,189 
402,378 

265,912 
307,829 
419,642 

271,524 
322,984 
444,562 

218-0 
6081 
SSI'S 

2,966 

966)611 

992,883 

1,089,020 

850-8 

There  were  616,516  males  and  5212,504  females  in  1895.  Increase  from 
1885  to  1890  was  at  the  rate  of  0*76  per  cent.  ;  from  1890  to  1895  at  the  rate 
0*97  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  were  8,817  marriages  in  Hease  in  1896, 
34,955  births  and  20,846  deaths,  leaving  a  surplus  of  14,109  births. 
Among  the  births  1,280,  or  3*66  per  cent,  were  stillborn,  and  2^861,  or 
8*18  per  cent.,  illegitimate  children.  Emigrants,  1,992  in  >1891,  1,716  in 
1892,  1,422  in  1893,  515  in  1894,  698  in  1895,  and  558  in  1896. 

liie  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayence  or  Mains,  with  76,946 ; 

1  Alexander,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  1879'>86,  aftenrards  CoantHartenan,  died  Nov.  16, 1898, 
and  Henry,  married  to  FilnoeM  Beatrice  of  Great  Britain,  died  January  20, 1896. 
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DarmBtadt,  the  capital,  68,745  (including  Bessnngen) ;   Offenbach,  39,408 ; 
Worms,  28,686  ;  Giessen,  22,924  inhabitants,  at  the  census  of  December  2, 1895. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

Of  the  population  in  1895,  694,970  were  Protestants;  305,895  Catholics; 
6,619  other  Christian  sects;  24,618  Jews;  and  42  others  unclassihed,  or  of 
'no  religion.' 

Hesse  has  a  university  at  Giessen,  with  663  matriculated  students  and  29 
'  listeners'  in  1897,  a  technical  university  at  Darmstadt,  with  1,079  students 
and  99  'hospitants'  in  1897.  There  are  1,023  public  elementary  schools 
(1897),  and  903  advanced  elementary  schools,  besides  33  higher  schools. 

Finance. 

The  budget  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  revenue  for  the 
financial  period  1897*1900  was  estimated  at  37,878,000  marks  in  ordinary, 
4,021,388  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum ;  and  the  expenditure  at 
37,316,000  marks  in  ordinary,  3,217,642  marks  in  extraordinary,  per  annum. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  163,400,000  marks  in  1897,  of  which  154,100,000 
marks  are  railway  debt ;  against  this  are  active  funds  of  the  State  amount- 
ing to  9,200,000  marks.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the  debt  in  the  budget 
of  1897-1900  is  7,938,782  marks  in  ordinary,  and  19,194  marks  in  extra- 
ordinary. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosures,  each  under  one  household,  was 
(1895)  133,840,  with  a  population  of  866,619,  of  whom  166,880  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  59,043  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ; 
65,419  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,255  from  10  to  less  than 
100  hectares,  while  there  were  123  having  a  surface  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (34,828  hectares  in  1895-96),  rye, 
(69,791),  barley  (68,158),  oats  (48,123),  and  potatoes  (68,653).  Minerals  to  the 
value  of  1,678,678  marks,  salt  of  648,839  marks  were  raised  in  1895. 

Hesse  has  612  miles  of  railway,  all,  except  24  miles,  the  property  of  the 
States  of  Hesse,  Prussia  and  Baden. 

BrUish  Charge  d* Affavres,--^,  W.  Buchanan. 

C<m«u^(7«nemZ.— Sir  Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort). 

References  concerning  Hesse. 

Hof-imd.8taata-Hiuidbach  des  Grosah.  Hessen.  1896.  Darmstadt.  BeitrSge  zur  Sta. 
tistik  des  GraMh.  HeMen.  41  Bde.  Oarmatodt,  1862-97.  Mittheilangen  der  Grossh. 
Hess.  GentnlateUe  fUr  die  LandesstatUtik.    274Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-97. 

Be$9Ler  (C.X  Geschichte  von  Hesaen.    8.    Cassel,  1891. 

K&ehler  (FA  Bearbeitet  von  Braun  (A.  E.)  und  Weber  (A.  K.).  Verfassungs-und 
VerwaltungBTecnt  des  Grossh.   Hessen.    5  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1894-96. 

Kuerutel  (H.),  Groasherzogtam  Hessen.  2nd  ed.    8.    Giessen,  1898. 

ZeOer  (Dr.  w.X  Haadbach  der  Verfoaaong  nnd  Venraltang  im  Grosah.  Hesaen  8  Bde 
Darmstadt,  1884-98.  

LIPPE. 

(FUrstenthum  Lippe.) 
Beigning  Prince. 

AlezandeTf  hom  January  16,  1831,  son  of  Prince  Leopold  and  of 
Princess  Emile  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderdhausen  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Prince  Waldemar,  March  20,  1895.  lUgeni— 
Connt  Emsty  born  June  9,  1842,  son  of  Count  Julius  of  Lippe- Biesterfeld, 
and  Adelaide,  Oountess  of  Castell-Castell  ;  married  September  16,  1869,  to 
Caroline,  Countess  of  Wartensleben  ;  offspring :  Adelaide,  born  June  22, 
1870,  married  April  25,  1889,  to  Prince  Frederick  »of  Saxe-Meiningen  ; 
Leopold,  born  May  80,  1871 ;  Bernard,  born  August  26,  1872 ;  Julius  tai^ 
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Oarola,  born  September  2,  1873  ;  Matilda,  bom  March  27,  1875.    The  Regent 
has  five  brothers. 

The  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  lippe, 
from  which  proceeaed  in  the  seventeenth  centniy  the  still  flourishing 
collateral  lineages  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  &c.  For  the 
expenses  of  ithe  court,  &c.,  are  allotted  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
DonAnium  (farms,  forests,  kc.),  which,  according  to  the  covenant  of  June  24, 
1869r&t^  indivisible  and  inalienable  entail  estate  of  the  Prince's  house,  the 
usufruct  and  administration  of  which  belong  to  the  reigning  Prince.  From 
the  Domanium  the  Regent  receives  a  donation  of  250,000  marks  a  year. 

Constitiition, 

A  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6,  1836,  partly 
replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3,  1876,  according  to  which  the  Diet  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are  public.  To  the  Chamber 
belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation  and  the  levying  of  taxes  ; 
otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative.  A  minister  presides  over  the 
government. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  December  2,  1895,  numbered  134,854, 
living  on  an  area  of  469  English  square  miles.  Of  the  population  66,176 
were  males,  and  68,678  (or  103*5  per  100  males)  females.  On  December  1, 1890, 
the  population  was  128,495.  Marriages,  1896,  1,104  ;  births,  4,841  ;  deaths, 
2,532  ;  surplus,  2,309  ;  of  the  births  154  (3*18  per  cent)  were  stillbom,  and 
252  (5*20  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

28 

49 

47 

im 

245 

55 

21 

16 

The    capital,   Detmold,    has  11,237    inhabitants  (1895).     Except  4,332 
Catholics  and  989  Jews  (1890),  the  people  are  Protestants. 

Finance  and  Indnstxy. 

The  budget  is  arranged  for  two  years.    For  1895-96  the  revenue  and  ex* 
pendituro  were  estimated  at  1,190,514  marks  ;  for  1896-97  at  1,194,318  marks. 
In  1882  the  separate  farms  were  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare  ! 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

14,567 

7,210 

j        1,515        1            29 

23,821 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  45,733,   of  whom  19,619  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  51  miles. 
British  Consul-Oeneral. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

LUBECK. 

(Freie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Lubbck.) 
Constitution. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Lubeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according 

to  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December   80,   1848,  revised  December   20, 

1851,  and  April  7,  1876.     The  main  features  of  this  charter  are  two  repre- 

•^ative  bodies — ^first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 

^iirgerschaft,   or    House  of  Burgesses,   exercising,    together  with  tho 

the    legislative    authority.      The  Senate  is  composed  of  fourteen 
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members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  burgomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  buigesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  legialatiye  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and 
of  carrying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Burgesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  measures 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general  legislation. 
To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Sena^  and  the  House  of 
Buigesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comMises  a  territory  of  116  English  square  miles,  of  which 
the  population  on  December  1, 1890,  was  76,485  and  on  December  2,  1895, 
83,824  (40,273  males  and  48,061  females).  The  city  proper  had  89,743, 
and  the  nual  districts,  composed  of  scattered  portions  of  temtory  surrounded 
by  Prussia,  Oldenbuig,  and  Mecklenburg,  12,416  inhabitants  in  1875  ;  in 
1880  the  city  had  increased  to  61,055,  and  in  1895  to  69,812.  In  the  five 
years  1890-95  the  ponulation  increased  by  9*78  per  cent. 

In  the  State  of  Liioeck  the  movement  of  population  during  four  years  was 
as  follows : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

Emigration 

1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 

611 
681 
572 
665 

2,680 
2,589 
2,684 
2,847 

1,718 
1,457 
1,516 
1,446 

967 
1,182 
1,169 
1,401 

117 
80 
83 

109 

In  1896  there  were  293  illegitimate  births,  or  10 '3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
births,  and  60  still-births,  or  2'1  per  cent. 

Beligion,  Instruction,  Justice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  June  14,  1896,  Protestants  numbered  80,709  (97*5  per  cent.), 
Roman  Catholics  1,308  (1 '7  ^r  cent. ),  other  Christians  79,  Jews  709,  and 
'  unclassified '  15.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  aces  of  6  and  14. 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  there  are  (1895)  18  elementary  schools  (9  for  each 
sex),  with  7,750  pupils ;  for  boys  1  gymnasium  (580  pupils),  1  real  school 
(172  pupils),  2  pnvate  higher  schools  (719  pupils),  and  3  public  middle  schools 
(1,857  pupils)  ;  for  ^Is  there  are  5  private  high  schools  and  2  private  middle 
schools  (1,179  pupils).  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  ap- 
prentices, and  2  nrivate  commercial  schools.  Five  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly 
and  one  bi-weeldy  periodical,  are  published  in  the  city.  Liibeck  contains  an 
Amtsgericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  '  Hanseatisches 
Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg.  The  police  force  number  99  men,  and  in 
1896-97  cost  138,629  marks.  In  1898,  640  ;  1894,  548  ;  1895,  683  ;  1896, 1,076 
criminals  were  convicted.  In  1894-95,  1,691  persons  received  poor-relief 
from  the  State  'Armen-Anstalt,'  which  spent,  in  1896-97,  104,648  marks 
out  of  a  revenue  of  120,403  marks. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1897-98  amounted  to  4,673,427  marks, 
and  ti^e  expenditure  to  4,678,427  marks.  About  one-sixth  of  the  revenue  *' 
derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests ;  one-fourth  from  interest^  f 
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tli0  rest  mostly  from  direct  taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-fourth  U  for 
the  interest  and  reduction  of  the  puhlic  debt,  the  latter  amounting,  in  1896, 
to  19,120,020  marks. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  total  commerce  of  Liibeck  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Imports  in  1,000 
kilogrammes 

Value  in  1,000 
marks 

Exports  In  1,000 
kilogrammos 

Value  in  1.000 
marki 

1875 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

486,756 
810,071 
838,691 
830,607 
879,772 

194,436 
233,906 
250,650 
258,349 
259,098 

276,324 
484,602 
514,868 
588,047 
638,770 

160,814 
195,640 
205,123 
211,061 
200,406 

Imports  by  sea  in  1896,  66,190,465  marks  ;  exports,  123,583,750  marks. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are'timber,  com,  coal  and  coke,  iron,  wine, 
and  colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  Liibeck  is  carried  on 
with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  (For  the  ship- 
ping statistics  see  under  Germany.)  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  under  Ine 
British  flag  in  1896  was  22  of  19,498  registered  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Liibeck  at  the  end  of  1896  was  28,  with  an  aggr^gat^ 
tonnage  of  10,101,  of  which  25  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,567, 
were  steamers. 

The  State  contained  29  miles  of  railway  in  1896,  belonging  to  private 
companies. 

British  Fiee-Coruul.—H,  L.  Behncke. 

Beferences. 

There  are  published  annually  hj  the  Handelskammer.  Jahresbericht  der  Handelskamner 
sad  Tahellarlsche  Ubersichten  des  Lubecklsohen  Handeli. 


MEOKLENBTJEO-SCHWEBIH. 

(Gbosshbrzoothum  Mecklsnburg-Schwbbin.) 
Beigning  0rand-dnke. 

Friedrioh  Frani  IV.,  bom  April  9,  1882 ;  son  of  Friedrich  Franz  III.  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  April  10,  1897.  The 
Guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  Grand-duke  is  Duke  Johann  AlbrcchL 
(See  below).  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke  are  :  1.  Alexandrine,  bom  Decem- 
ber 24,  1879.     2.  CeciU,  bom  September  20,  1886. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Grand-duke. — I.  FatU  Friedrich,  bom  Sep- 
tember 19,  1852 ;  married  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Duchess  Maria  of  Windisch- 
Grsetz.  Offspring :  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  born  May  12,  1882.  2.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, born  May  28,  1884.  3.  Heinrich  Borwin,  bom  December  16,  1885. 
Duke  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Grand-duchy 
for  himself  and  his  descendants ;  he  himself  became  a  Boman  Catholic. 
II.  Marie,  bom  May  14,  1854  ;  married  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
Vladimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Johann 
Alhrecht,  bom  December  8,  1857 ;  married,  November  6,  1886,  to  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  IV. 
Elisabeth,  bom  August  10,  1869;  married,  October  24,  1896,  to  Prince 
August,  heir-apparent  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburs,  V.  Adolf 
Friedrich,  bom  October  10,  1873.      VI.  ffeinrieh,  bora  AprU  19,  1876. 
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The  Grand-dncal  house  of  Mecklenbuie  is  the  only  reigning  family  in 
Western  Eorope  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign 
house  in  the  western  woiid.  In  their  full  title,  the  Orand-dnkes  style  them- 
selves Princes  of  the  Wends.  The  genealogical  table  of  the  reigning  Grand- 
dnkes  begins  with  Niklot,  who  died  1160,  and  comprises  25  generations.  The 
title  of  Grand-duke  was  assumed  in  1815. 

Constitutioii. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
eharaeter.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  '  Union '  of  1528, 
the  'Beversales'  of  1572  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1755  and  Nov.  28, 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand- 
duke  the  whole  legislative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — 'Landtag.' 
There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  everv  year 
for  a  few  weeks;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
eommittee  of  nine  members — *  Engerer  Ausschuss.'  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Ritterschaft— that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Rittergiiter,  or 
Knights'  Estates—and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  bui^omasters  of 
48  towns.  The  Ritterschaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  onfy  a  few  of 
them  take  seats  in  the  Diet.  The  Domain  has  not  a  representation  of  its  own. 
The  only  elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  deputies  returned  to 
the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  departments, 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand-^uke  alone. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Empire. 
The  total  area  is  5,185  English  square  miles.  There  is  no  other  administra- 
tive  division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  which 
respect  the  oountiy  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population  in  1895  : — Grand- 
ducal  Domains,  192,101  ,*  Knights'  Estates  (Rittergiiter),  118,477  ;  Convent 
Estates  (Klostergiiter),  8,095  ;  Towns  and  Town  Estates,  278,184.  Total, 
596,857.  Average  density,  116*2  per  square  mile.  Population:  1880, 
577,055 ;  1890,  578,842  ;  1895  (final  returns),  596,486.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1890,  42*7  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or 
upwards,  57*8  per  cent,  in  rural  communes  ;  in  1895  86,800  lived  in  medium 
towns,  80,257  in  small  towns,  and  100,485  in  countiy  towns.      The  rural 

aulation  was  thus  829,815.  The  chief  towns  are  Rostock  (49,912  in- 
itants),  Schwerin  (86,888  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar  (18,240 
inhabitants),  GUstrow  (17,581  inhabitants),  and  Parchim  (10,275  inhabitants). 
In  1895  the  population  included  296,800  males  and  800,186  females,  i.e. 
101  *9  females  per  100  males. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle 
rearing,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  634.  In  1895  there  were  1,572 
foreigners  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Marriages,  1895,  4,602  ;  total  births, 
18,341 ;  stillborn,  596  (8 "3  per  cent.) ;  illegitimate,  2,297  (12-5  per  cent.)  ; 
total  deaths,  11,561  ;  surplus  of  births,  6,780. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  via  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp,  for 
eight  years  were  as  follows : — 


1889 

1890 

1881 

1892 

1898 

1894 
396 

1896 

1896 

1,226 

1,183 

1,586 

1,829 

1,046 

854 

345 
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Beligion  and  Instruotion. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  In  1890  there  were  :  Roman 
Catholics,  5,034 ;  Jews,  2,182  ;  other  Christians,  905.  The  State  Church  is 
Protestant.  There  are  478  Protestant  churches  and  846  deigymen.  The 
parishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  about  1,815  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-dnchy ;  Gymnasia, 
7  with  1,782  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  9  with  1,888  pupils ;  normal  schools,  2 
with  204  pupils  ;  navigation  schools,  2  ;  agricultural  school,  1 ;  architectural 
schools,  2.  There  are  besides  several  middle  and  special  schools.  There  is  a 
university  at  Rostock  (see  Oerman  Empire), 

Jufltioe,  Crime,  and  Panperiini. 

The  Grand-duchy  contains  48  Amtsgerichte,  8  Landgerichte,  and  1  Ober- 
landesgericht  at  Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Mecklenbui^- 
Strelitz.  There  are  also  certain  special  military  and  ecclesiastical  tribunaLs. 
In  1895,  4,050  criminals  were  convicted,  i.e,  94 '6  per  10,000  inhabitants  over 
12  years  of  age.  On  October  1,  1896,  811  persons  were  in  prison — 270  men, 
26  women,  and  15  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  about  1,700  poor-law  districts.  In  1885, 
14,475  heads  of  families,  or  solitaiy  paupers,  with  8,735  dependents,  were 
reUeved  at  a  total  cost  of  1,308,488  marks.  A  poor-rate,  averaging  about  1 
per  cent,  on  incomes,  may  be  levied  by  the  poor  law.  districts. 

Finanoe. 

There  exists  no  general  budget  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  1896-97  at  18,558,000  marks.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
States,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  small.  3.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance  at 
8, 952, 000  marks  (for  1897-98).  On  Julv  1,  1897,  the  public  debt  was  estimated 
at  118,581,600  marks.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (10,011,600  marks), 
and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000  marks,  is 
covered  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  State  railways,  and 
the  remaining  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  tne  State  funds. 

ProdaotioR. 

On  June  14,  1895,  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated 
by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

65,531 

21,683 

8,604 

1,301 

97,069 

These  farms  had  an  aggregate  area  of  1,143,618  hectares,  and  supported 
280,822  persons,  of  whom  122,175  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  under  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows  in  1896  : — 
Wheat,  43,029 ;  rye,  161,743  ;  barley,  19,982 ;  oats,  112,624  ;  potatoes, 
47,407  ;  hay,  105,472.  In  1896  the  yield  was  (in  quintals) :— wheat,  1,958,874  ; 
rye,  4,520,418;  barley,  788,269;  ojits,  8,644,146;  potatoes,  9,849,570;  hity, 
6.628,828, 
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In  1897  the  railways  measured  674  miles. 
Consul'Qtneral. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 


MECBXEirBXTECKSTBELITZ. 

(Grosshebzogthuh  Meoklenbubq-Stbelitz.) 

Reigning  Orand-dnke. 

Priedrioh  Wilhelm  I.,  born  October  17,  1819 ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke 
Georg  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860 ;  married  June  28,  1843,  to  Augusta^ 
bom  July  19,  1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphus  of  Cambridge. 
OlTspring :  Adolf  FrUdrieh,  bom  July  22,  1848  ;  married  April  17,  1877, 
to  rrincess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  bom  September  7,  1857,  of  which  union 
there  is  ofifsprins  :  Mary  Augusta,  bom  May  8,  1878  ;  Jutta,  bom  January  24, 
1880  ;  Adolf  Fnedrich,  bom  June  17,  1882  ;  and  Carl  Borwin,  bom  October 
10,  1888. 

The  reigning  house  of  MecklenbuiK-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  Adou  Fnedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  against  by 
subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is,  however, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of  the  country 
being  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has,  in  common  with  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a 
Diet  consistin|(  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  provinces  :  Stargard,  which  alone  participates  in  the  Constitution, 
and  Ratzeburg,  whose  special  Constitution,  framed  in  1869,  has  never  been 
put  in  force.  Of  the  48  burgomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the  Ritter- 
schaft  (see  Mecklenburg- Sehioerin),  7  burgomasters  and  over  60  proprietors  of 
Bittergiiter  belong  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exercised 
by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  'Minister  of 
State. '  Aocoimts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made  known, 
and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke ;  the  debt 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000  marks. 

Area,  Population,  Ac. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,131  English  square 
miles,  the  ownership  of  which  territory  is  divided  between  the  severely, 
the  feudal  proprietors,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  foUowing 
manner : — 527  square  miles  belong  to  the  Grand-duke ;  358  to  the  titled  and 
untitled  nobles ;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  on  Dec.  1,  1890,  was  97,978 ;  on  Dec.  2,  1895,  101,640. 
Of  the  totiu  population  in  1895,  50,238  were  males,  and  51,807  were  females, 
or  102*9  Cemnfes  per  XOO  malea.     Marriagesi  1895,  .7^1 ;    births,   8,201 
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deaths,  2,038  ;  surplus  of  births,  1,168.     Among  the  Jbirths  were  108  (8*2 
per  cent.)  still-bom,  and  898  (12*4  percent.)  illegitimate  children. 
The  emigration  statistics  lor  eight  years  are  as  follows  : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1890 

241 

262 

198 

833 

175 

45 

44 

82 

With  the  exception  of  654  Catholics  and  489  Jews  (1890),  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  capital,  Nen  Strelitz,  had  10,848  inhabitants  in  1895. 

In  1895,  684  persons  were  convicted,  or  94-1  per  10,000  of  population 
over  12  years  of  age. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-reaiing, 
&c.,  and  only  88*4  per  cent  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards. 
In  1882  the  agricultural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1.10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

13,576 

2,619 

1,411 

215 

17,721 

Those  farms  supported  49,244  persons,  of  whom  19,142  were  actively 
engs^ed  upon  them. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  59  English  miles  of  railway. 

British  MinUter  Plenipotentiary, —BX.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Conaul-General. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Eeference. 

iray«r  (A.),  Gescliichte  des  Grosshercogthmns  Meckleuburg-StreliU,  1816—1890.  &. 
Neastrelitz,  1890. 


0LDEI7BUBO. 

(Gbosshebzoothum  Oldenbubo.) 

Reigning  Orand-duke. 

Peter  I.,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  bom  July  8,  1827  ;  the  son  of  Grand- 
duke  August  and  of  Princess  Ida  of  Anhalt-Bemburg ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  February  27,  1853  ;  married,  Febniaiy  10» 
1852,  to  Elisabeth,  bom  March  26,  1826  (died  Febraaiy  2,  1896),  daughter 
of  Prince  Joseph  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  OfTspring :  I.  Prince  August^  heir- 
apparent,  bom  November  16, 1852  ;  married  (1),  Febmary  18,  1878,  to  Princess 
Elizabeth  (died  August  28,  1895)  daughter  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of 
Pnissia  ;  (2),  October  24,  1896,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin  ;  issue  of  first  marriage,  a  daughter,  Sophia,  bom  February  2,  1879, 
of  the  'second,  a  son,  Peter,  bom  August  10,  1897.  II.  Prince  Georg,  bom 
June  27,  1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Wittekind,  the  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII.,  was  elected 
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King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  main  line  became  extinct  with 
Connt  Anton  Giinther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  territory  of  the  family  fell  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to  Grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in 
1778,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Grand- 
duke  then  (1778)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Friedrich  August  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  December  1810, 
when  Napoleon  mcorporated  it  with  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the 
Congnaa  of  Vienna  not  only  gave  the  country  back  to  its  former  sovereign, 
but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Czar  Alexander  I.,  added  to  it  a  territory  of 
nearly  400  square  miles,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of  Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory 
consisted  of  the  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
close  to  the  French  frontier,  and  some  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Oldenbure.  The  other  part  consists  of  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.  The 
Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  255,000  marks,  or  12,7502.  ;  he  draws  also 
a  considerable  revenue  from  private  estates  of  the  family  in  Holstein,  Silesia, 
and  Russia. 

Constitation  and  Revenae. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand-duchy  on  February  18,  1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens 
paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice.  The  mode 
of  election  is  indirect  One  delegate  ( Wahlmann)  for  every  500  inhabitants 
is  chosen  by  the  first  electors  ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in  nine  districts, 
elect  37  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  is 
vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three  departments. 
The  F^cipalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  provincial  councUs 
(Provinzialrathe),  both  of  15  members,  summoned  twice  a  year  by  the 
provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  are  divided  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchv  and  the  budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld.  The  estimated  revenue  of 
the  Duchy  and  Principalities  is  :— 1894,  18,863,471  marks  j  1895,  9,174,971 
marks  ;  1896,  9,210,671  marks.  The  estimated  expenditure :— 1894, 10,526,316 
marks ;  1895,  10,869,137  marks ;  1896,  10,445,551  marks.  For  1897  the 
revenue  is  put  at  10,350,882,  and  expenditure  at  8,949,581  marks.  The  debt 
of  the  Grand-duchy  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1897,  to  50,690,709  marks. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,479  English  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1895  : — Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  295,990  ; 
Principality  of  Liibeck,  35,601  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  42,258.  Total, 
373,739,  (males,  186,188  ;  females,  187,656,  i.e.  1007  per  100  males). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  its 
present  limits,  is  as  follows  :— 1867,  315,995  ;  1871,  312,728  ;  1875,  319,314  ; 
1880,  387,478 ;  1886,  341,525  ;  1890,  354,968. 

In  1895  only  26*6  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwants.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  had  25,472  inhabitants  in 
1895. 

In  1896  there  were  2,985  marriages,  13,081  births,  7,488  deaths  ;  8m*plus 
of  births,  5,693.     Of  the  births  423  (3*2  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and  74' 
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(5*6  per  cent)  illegitimate.     The  emigratiou  statistics  for  eight  years  are 
follows : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1,223 

1,001 

1,142 

1,296 

1,123 

680 

526 

340 

Beliffion,  Instraction,  and  Justice. 

In  1895  Oldenburg  contained  289,620  Protestants  (77*5  per  cent),  81,492 
Roman  Catholics  (21-8),  1,197  other  Christians  (O'S),  1,430  Jews  (0'4).  The 
State  Church  (Protestant)  is  under  the  Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  higher  schools  of  Oldenburg  in  1896  : — 


-                                 1    No. 

No.  of  Teachers 

No.  of  rnpila 

Gymnasia 

Realschulen          .... 
Hohere  Biirgerschulen  . 
Hohere  Tochterschulen 
Q««,i«o«r    fProtesUnt 
Semmary  |  CathoUc            .        . 
Burger  and  agricultural 

5 
2 
7 
3 

1 
1 

1 

72 

36 

34 

26 

9 

4 

9 

852 
996 
729 
482 
112 
30 
80 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  middle  '  Stadtschule '  for  boys,  with  16  teachers 
and  601  pupils  ;  two  <  Stadtschulen  [  for  girls,  with  23  teachers  and  622 
pupils  ;  and  a  school  of  navigation,  with  6  teachers  and  71  pupUs. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
gerichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively.  In  1895,  2,233  persons,  or 
86*9  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve,  were  convicted  of  crime. 
In  1885,  7,471  persons,  with  5,282  dependents  (in  all  3*73  of  the  population), 
received  public  poor-relief.     Recent  statistics  are  not  available. 

Prodaction 

Of  the  total  area  in  1894,  201,077  hectares  were  not  yet  cultivated  ;  about 
half  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  &c  In 
1895  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings,  each  cultivated  by  one  household, 
was  45,189  (18,643  under  one  hectare,  27,087  1-10  hectares,  359  over  100 
hectares.  In  1895  the  area  (in  hectares)  under  rye  was  66,265  ;  under  wheat, 
5,850;  barley,  7,707;  potatoes,  15,132;  oats,  83,018  ;  hay,  76,107.  The 
yield  was  (in  metric  tons):  rye,  77,414;  wheat,  11,231;  barley, '13,015  ; 
potatoes,  134,394  ;  oats,  45,116;  hay,  213,365. 

Oldenburg  had  290  miles  of  railway  on  January  1,  1897,  which  are  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

British  Minister  Plenipoteniiary.— Sir  F,  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Consul'OeTieral. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Beferenoes. 

Zeitsohriffc  far  Verwaltnng  und  Rechtspflege  (three  times  a  year).* 
StatistiBche  Naohrichten  tlber  daa  Grossherzogthum  Oldenbure  (publiahed  by  the  Bnican 
of  Statistics.) 

KoUmann  (P.),  Das  Hensogthnm  Oldenburg  in  seiner  wirthaebaftlioben  Sntwiotcelupc 
Oldenburg,  1898. 
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PBUSSIA. 

(KdKIQBEICH   PbEUSSEN.) 

Reigning  King. 
Wilhelm  II.,  bom  Jan.  27, 1859,  eldest  son  of  Friedrich  III., 
Crerman  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia — who  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  bom  Oct.  18,  1831,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858, 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Eoyal  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June 
16,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  II.  The  Emperor  married, 
Feb.  27, 1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Aogustenborg,  bom  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Friedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Children  qf  the  King, 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  May  6,  1882,  Crown 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia;  2.  Prince 
Wilhelm  EitelrFriedrich,  bom  July  7,  1883 ;  3.  Prince  Adalbert, 
bom  July  14,  1884;  4.  Prince  August  Wilhelm,  bom  Jan.  29, 
1887  ;  6.  Prince  Oscar,  bom  July  27,  1888  ;  6.  Prince  Joachim, 
bom  Dec.  17,  1890;  7.  Princess  Viktaria  Luiee,  bom  Sept.  13, 
1892. 

Brother  and  Sisters  oj  the  King, 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  bom  July  24,  1860;  married,  Feb.  18, 
1878,  to  Pirince  Bemhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  2.  Prince  ffeinrich,  born  Aug.  14,  1862;  married. 
May  24,  1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke 
Ludwig  IV.  of  Hesse ;  offspring  of  the  union  are  two  sons, 
Waldemar,  bom  March  20,  1889,  and  Sigismund,  bom  Nov. 
27,  1896.  3.  Princess  Victoria,  born  April  12,  1866 ;  married, 
Nov.  19,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  4. 
Princess  Sophie,  bom  June  14,  1870;  married,  Oct.  27,  1889, 
to  Crown-Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece,  Duke  of  Sparta.  5.  Prin- 
cess Margarethe,  born  April  22,  1872,  married,  Jan.  25, 1893,  to 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl  Ludwig  of  Hesse. 

Aunt  qf  the  King. 

Princess  Luise,  bom  Dec.  3, 1838 ;  married,  Sept.  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Friedrich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  of  Prussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of 
Zollem,  one  of  the  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor, 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family  castle  of  Hohenzollern,  near 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  Zollern^  or  Hohen 
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zoUern,  Friedrich  III.,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  fief ;  and  hia  great-grandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmnnd,  in  1415,  with  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.  A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollern,  to  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  important 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hohenzollern  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  *  the  Great  Elector, '  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to 
1688,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Kbnigsberg  on  January 
18,  1701.  The  first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.  After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  hi$  son  and 
successor,  Friedrich  II.,  called  *  the  Great, '  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  Friedrich 
II.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  ^ve  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich' s  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IL, 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  Khineland,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieees  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  oC 
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106,820  square  miles.  This  wa43  shaped  into  a  compact  State  of 
134, 463  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  the  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Pruasia  ei^oyed  the  whole 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  about  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 
By  a  degree  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  fixed  the  Krondo- 
tationa  at  the  total  sum  of  2,67S,098}  thalers,  which  was  sanctioned  on  Jan. 
81, 1850,  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  ;  remaining,  as  before,  dependent  on  the 
revenue  derived  horn  domains  and  forests.  The  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
fixed  by  Art  59  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  SI,  1850  ;  but  by  law  of  April  30, 
1859,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  by  law  of  Jan.  27, 1868, 1,000,000  thalers, 
and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a  further  3,500,000  marks.  At  present  the  total 
'  Krondotations  Rente,'  as  far  as  it  figures  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,296 
marks,  or  770,5542.  The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount 
of  private  property,  comprising  castles,  forests,  and  great  landed  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Known  as  *Fideikommiss- und-Schatullgiiter,* 
the  revenue  from  which  mainly  serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court 
and  the  members  of  the  rpyal  family. 

The  Royal  Fideikommiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843.  Besides  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Fri^rich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  consider- 
ably increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikommiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  bom  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Krojanke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  well  as 
the  Fideikommiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikommiss  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

SOYEREIONS  OF  THS  HoUSE  OF   HOHENZOLLERN. 

Friedrich  WUhelm  III.        .  1797 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.         .  1840 

WUhelm  I.  .         .         .  1861 

Friedrich  III.  (Mar.  9-June  15  1888 

Wilhelm  11.         .        .        .  1888 

Constitution  and  Oovernment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Oovernment  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  lY.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August-December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850  ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851 ;  May  21  and  June  6,  1852.  May 
7  and  24,  1853 ;  June  10,  1854;  May  30,  1855;  April  14  and 
30,  1866;  May  18,  1857;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  6,  1873;  June  18,  1875;  Feb.  19,  1879;  and  May  27, 
1888.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
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accomplishiiig  his  eighteenth  year.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  hy  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed hy  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assemhly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  two 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  '  Herrenhaus, '  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  *  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc 
by  the  Upper  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  in 
the  Crovemment  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  first  Chamber,  according  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitntion, 
was  to  consist  of  adult  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Prosslan  houses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  should  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Chamber,  according  to  th«  rights  of  primogeniture 
and  lineal  descent.  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  be 
ninety  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  electors  who  pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  addition,  other 
thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils  of  large 
towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  '  House  of  Lords '  was  ^^reatly 
modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct  12,  1854,  which  brought  into  life  the 
Upper  Chamber  in  its  present  form.  It  is  comj^sed  of,  first,  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
families  of  HohenzoUem-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sismaringen  ;  secondly, 
the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recognised  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia  ;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the 
territorial  nobilitv  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some  fifty  members  ; 
fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  '  national  celebrities '  ;  fifthly,  eight 
titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degrees  ;  sixthly,  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the 
heads  of  'chapters,'  and  the  bui^omasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  :  and  seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  second  Chamber  consists  of  433  members — 852  for  the  old  kingdom,  80 
added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces,  and  1  in  1876  for 
Lauenburg ;  the  proportion  to  the  population  is  now  (1890)  1  to  every  69,181. 
£very  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  municipal  elections  of  his  place' of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect 
elector.     Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  elections  in  several 

g Irishes  can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  *  Urwahler,'  in  one. 
ne  direct  elector,  or  *  Wahlmann,'  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in  such 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-thira  of  the  whole  amount  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of.  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the  last  olass.  Each  class  may  be  divided  into  several  electoral  circles, 
none  of  which  must,  however,  exceed  600  '  Urwahler/  Direct  electors 
may  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  circle  from  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  regard  to  special  divisions.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  the  direct  electors.  Tne  legislative  period  of  the 
second  Chamber  is  limited  to  five  years.  Every  Pruisian  is  eUeible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who 
has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  full  civic  rights  through  a  juaicial  sen- 
tence, and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three  years  to  the  State.  The  Chamber 
mujBt  be  re-elected  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  legislative 
period,  or  after  being  dissolved.  In  either  case  former  members  are  re- 
eligible.  The  Chambers  are  to  be  regularly  convoked  by  the  king  during  the 
month  of  November ;  and  in  extraordinary  session,  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  Chambers  must  take  place  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.  Both  Chambers  are 
to  be  convoked,  opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.  Each 
Chamber  has  to  prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide 
thereon.  Both  Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline,  and 
elect  their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries 
do  not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  Increased  salary, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.  No  one  can  be  member  of  both  Chambers.  The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  Each  Chamber,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  majority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.  Each  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.  No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  or 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.  Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.  Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.  They 
vote  according  to  their  free  conviction,  and  are  not  bound  by  prescriptions 
or  instructions.  They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the  Chambers.  No  member  of  the 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  arrest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  same.  All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
of  the  Chambers,  and  all  examination  or  civil  arrest,  must  be  suspended 
during  the  session,  should  the  Chamber  whom  it  may  concern  so  demand. 
Meml^rs  of  the  second  Chamber  receive  and  must  accept  travelling  expenses 
and  diet  money  from  the  State,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  law,  amounting 
to  16  marks,  or  16  shilling?,  per  day. 

The  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  Staatsministerium,  or 
Ministry  of  State,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  Staatsministerium  is  divided  into  ten 
departments,  as  follows  : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  qf  Ministers,  Minister  of  StatSy  and  Imperial 
ChaneelUr — Prince  CModwig  sni  Hohenlohe-Sehillingxfurst  ;  bom  March  81, 
1819 ;  appointed  October,  1894. 

2.  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister  of  Siaic,  and 
Minister  of  Finance, — Dr.  Johannes  Afigur/,  bom  Febmary  1^  1829.| 
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3.  MinisUr  </  Public  ^orfe.— Herr  Thielen,  bom  1881 ;  appointed  June 
22.  1891. 

4.  Minister  of  JEccleaiastical  Affairs,  Instruction,  and  Medical  Affairs. — 
Dr.  Julius  Robert  Bosse,  bom  July  12,  1832  ;  appointed  March  24,  1892. 

6.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests, — Freiherr  von  Ham- 
merstein-Loxten,  bom  October  6,  1827  ;  appointed  October,  1894. 

6.  Minister  of  Justice.— Xh.  Sehonstedt;  appointed  October,  1894. 

7.  Minister  for  Interior. — Freiherr  7on  der  Beeke  von  der  Horst,  bora 
1847  ;  appointed  December  9,  1895. 

8.  Minister  of  Cowim^-ce.—Herr  Brrfeld,    bom  1889 ;  appointed   June 
27,  1896. 

9.  Minister  of  War. — General-Lieutenant  von  Oossler,  bom  September 
29,  1841;  appointed  August  14,  1896. 

10.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior. —QtrvS  von  Posadowsky-  Wehner. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  86,000  marks. 


Local   Goyebnment. 

Each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  '  Oberprasident,'  or  governor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000  marks.  Eadi 
province  has  also  a  military  commandant*,  a  superior  court  of  justice,  a  director 
of  taxes,  and  a  consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provinces  are  sub- 
divided into  Regierungsbezirke,  or  counties,  and  these  again  into  '  Kreise '  or 
circles,  and  the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Biirgermeistereien,  these  again  into 
Gemeinden  or  Gutsbe2drke.  Each  county  has  a  president  and  an  administn- 
tJve  board  or  council;  and  the  further  subdivisions  have  also  their  local 
authorities.  The  councils  and  principal  functionaries  are  all  elective,  the 
system  of  voting  being  that  of  the  three-class  franchise  which  secures  the 
predominance  of  the  wealthier  electors.  The  principal  officials  must,  more- 
over, be  confirmed  by  the  Government.  The  local  councils  deal  with  such 
matters  as  primary  instmction,  poor-relief,  road-making,  police,  and  local 
finance. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.   PB0OBE8S  AND  PbBBBNT  Ck>NDrriON. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  of  the  14  provinces  in  1890,  and  on  December 
2,  1895. 


Area: 

Population 

Pop. 
per  Square 
Mile,  189A 

PrvvinOM 

1890 

1896 

East  Prussia  (Ostpietist 
West  Prussia  (Westpre 
Berlin. 
Brandenbunr 
Pomerania  (Pommern) 
Pawn  . 

S0e8ia(Sclile8ien) 
Saxony  (Sachsen). 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Heligoland^ 
Hanover  (Hannover) 
Westphalia  (Westfalen 
Hesse-Nassau 
Rhine  (Bheinland) 
Hohenzollem 

Total. 

«n)  . 
ossen) 

)        '- 

14,282 

9,854 

25 

15,381 

11,628 

11,184 

16,566 

9,750 

17,837 

14,869 
7,803 
6,060 

10,423 
441 

1,958,668 
1,483,681 
1,578,794 
2,541,783 
1,520,889 
1,761,642 
4,224,458 
2,580,010 
1,217,487 

(2,086) 
2,278,361 
2,428,661 
1,664.426"^ 
4,710,891 

66,085 

2,006,689 
1,494,860 
1,677,804 
2,821,695 
1,574,147 
1,828,658 
4,415,809 
2,698,549 
n,286,416 

2,422,020 

2,701,420 

■  1,756,802 

6,106,002 

65,752 

140-6 
151-6 
67,092-2 
188-5 
136-4 
168-5 
283-7 
276-8 
175-8 

162-9 
346-2 
289-9 
489-9 
149-1 

286-7 

134,603 

29,955,281 

31,855,128 

1    Including  Heliffoland. 

s   Heligoland  haa  oeen  attached  to  Schleswig-Holstein  since  1891. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  about  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  1816  : — 


Tear 

Area  In  Bq.  Miles 

Population 

^STffur 

Percentage  of 
Annuallncreaae 

1816 

106,614 

10,349,031 

97*1 



1831 

106,614 

13,038,960 

•  122*3 

1-7 

1858 

108,514 

17,789,918 

163-6 

1-3 

1861 

108,514 

18,491,220 

170-4 

1-4 

1867 

1H046 

23,971,837 

178-8 

106 

1871 

134,046 

24,643,623 

188-8 

0-70 

1876 

184,179 

25,742,464 

191-8 

1-06 

1880 

134,468 

27,279,111 

202-9 

119 

1886 

184,505 

28,318,470 

210-6 

0-76 

1890 

134,637 

29,955,281 

222-6 

1-15 

1896 

184,603 

81,856,123 

236-7 

1-26 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1896,  51*4  per  cent  lived  in  towns  and  iniiLi 
commuifts  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  48*6  per  cent  in  com- 
munes with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

While  the  town  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  2*83  per  cent  per  annum 
between  1886  and  1890,  the  country  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  0*46 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  town  population  in  1895  was  12,954,691,  showing 
a  rate  of  increase  of  1*84  per  cent  per  annum  since  1890,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  country  districts  was  only  0*89  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  urban  and  rural  population  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  census 
pwiods,  1885,  ^1890  and  1896  :~ 


CensuB 

No.  of 
Towns 

Nob.  Rural 

Towns  and  Communes,  with 
2,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards 

Communes,  Ac,  with  less 
than  2,000  Inhabitants 

No. 

Pup. 

PerCt 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt. 

1886 
1890 
1896 

1,280 
1,263 
1,266 

66,002 
63,640 
62,617 

:,648 
1,726 
1,842 

12,764,674 
14,629,698 
16,383,267 

460 
48*6 
61-4 

63,722    15,563,796 
68,177    16,425.683 
61,041    16.471,856 

65-0 
61-5 
48-6 

1  Including  16,408  separate  '  Outsbezirke  '  in  1886 ;  16,659  in  1890  ;  10,148  in  1895. 
The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1896  :— 


- 

No. 

Pop.  1895 

- 

No. 

Fop.  1896 

Large  towns^ 
Medium  „ 

18 

88 

4,638,861 
3,182,096 

Small  towns 
Country  „ 

827 
514 

3,094,888 
1,608,781 

1  Bee  p.  586  for  the  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1890  the  population  included  14,702,151  males  and  15,253,180  females 
— i.e.  103 '7  females  per  100  males ;  in  1895  there  were  15,645,489  males  and 
16,209,684  females— i.e.,  103 '6  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  con- 
jugal condition  the  following  was  the  distribution  in  1896  : — 


- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried        .... 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  or  separated 

9,780,808 

5,429,929 

466,060 

18,647 

9,367,651 

5,445,398 

1,871,008 

86,627 

19,088  454 

10,875.827 

1,887.068 

64,274 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  534,  and  some  particulars  as  to  race  on  the  same  page. 

In  1895  the  number  of  loreigners  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  resident  in 
Prussia  was  205,818,  of  whom  63,289  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  47,715 
Dutch,  18,998  Russians,  24,389  Danes,  6,301  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  8,120 
British,  6,664  Belgisan,  7,327  Armenians  (United  States),  10,062  Swiss,  and 
2,127  French. 
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II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population 
years. 

for  the  five 

Year 

MArriages 

Total  Blrthi 

Stni-boni 

niegitimate 

Total  Deaths 
inol.  Still- 
born 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

245,906 
245,447 
248,348 
250,960 
253,729 

1,177,209 
1,148,904 
1,195,293 
1,182,833 
1,208,215 

39,046 
37,401 
39,043 
39,789 
40,288 

90,150 
88,287 
92,092 
94,022 
93,432 

728,463 
752,055 
785,520 
719,582 
729,917 

448,746 
391,849 
409,773 
463,251 
478,298 

In  1895  8 '38  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  still-bom,  and  7*78  percent, 
illegitimate. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  German  ports,  Dutch  ports,  and  Antwerp 
was  in  1891,  78,141;  in  1892,  76,196;  in  1893,  53,471  ;  in  1894,  24,203  ;  in 
1895,  20,564;  and  in  1896,  19,459.  The  following  table,  indicating  the 
emigrants  from  each  province  in  1896,  shows  that  the  northern  provinces 
contribute  most  largely  : — 

Posen 3,328 

Hanover      .  .        .2,780 

Brandenburg  (with  Berlin)  .  2,547 
West  Prussia  .  .  .  1,922 
Schleswig-Holstein      .        .       1,661 

Rhine 1,634 

Pomerania  .        .  .1,377 


Hesse-Nassau 

.       1,049 

Silesia. 

877 

Saxony 

837 

Westphalia  . 

754 
673 

HohenzoUern 

20 

III.  Principal  Towns. 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  as  at  the 
census  of  December  2,  1895  :— 

Towns 

Population 

Towns 

Population 

Berlin 

1,677,804 

Krefeld       . 

107,245 

Breslau 

873,163 

Essen. 

96,128 

Colome  (K61n)  . 
Frankfort-on-Main 

821,564 

Kiel    . 

85,666 

229,279 

Kassel 

81,752 

Magdebuig . 

214,424 

Erfurt 

78,174 

Hanover     . 

209,535 

Wiesbaden  . 

74,133 

Dusseldorf  . 

175,985    1 

Posen 

73,239 

Konigsberg . 

172,796    1 

Duisburg    . 

70,272 

Altona 

148,944 

GorUtz 

70,175 

Stettin 

140,724    1 

Prankfort-on-Oder 

59,161 

Elberfeld    . 

189,837 

58,456 

Gharlottenburg  . 

132,877 

MUnster      . 

57,135 

Barmen 

126,992 

Spandau     . 

65,841 

Danzig 

126,605 

Bochum 

53,842 

Halle-on-Saale    . 

116,804 

Miinchen  Gladbach  '  . 

58,662 

Dortmund  . 

111,232 

Liegnitz     . 

51,518 

Aachen 

110,551 

r- 
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Seligioiu 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  NearW  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  oyer  one-third  Roman 
Catholics.  The  numbers  of  the  different  creeds  by  provinces  at  the  census  of 
1895  were  as  follows  : — 


Provinces 

ProtestanU' 

CatholICB 

Other 
Chrifitlans 

Jews 

Othen . 
and  nn- 
knovn 

East  Prussia 

1,724,874 

266,641 

1,220 

14,364 

90 

West  Prussia        . 

715,581 

758,168 

310 

20,238 

68 

aty  of  Berlin      . 

1,426,591 

155,868 

7,824 

86,152 

1,874 

Brandenburg 

2,681,637 

118,265 

2,725 

18,394 

674 

Pomerania   . 

1,630,003 

31,739 

679 

11,661 

65 

Posen  . 

561,201 

1,227,197 

221 

40,019 

20 

SUesia. 

1,980,552 

2,884,754 

2,232 

47,593 

178 

Saxony 

2,498,748 

187,559 

4,081 

7,850 

811 

Schleswig-Holstein 

1,257,454 

24,184 

517 

8,702 

569 

Hanover 

2,094,604 

311,457 

602 

15,065 

292 

Westphalia . 

1,298,852 

1,378,676 

4,394 

19,359 

139 

Hesse-Nassau 

1,224,021 

482,752 

3,709 

45,725 

695 

Rhine  . 

1,434,715 

8,610,142 

11,278 

49,018 

849 

Hohenzollem 
Totall895    . 

2,566 

62,608 

2 

676 

— 

20,430,899 

10,999,505 

89,794 

879,716 

6,209 

Per  cent. 

64-14 

84-53 

0  12 

1-19 

002 

Totall890    . 

19,294,180 

10,252,807 

31,545 

372,058 

4,691 

Per  cent.       . 

64-41 

84-23 

0-10 

1-24 

0-02 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since  1817 
has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which, 
however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by  '  consistories,'  or 
boards  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  jprovinces,  and  general  synods  representing  the  old 
provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  differs  in  the  varioos 
provinces.  In  the  Upper  Rheni^  ecclesiastical  province  it  is  fixed  by  a 
concordat  between  the  Government  and  Pope  Pius  Vll.  In  every  part  of  the 
Monarchy  the  Crown  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of 
bishops  and  priests.  The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  bv  the  State,  the 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving  34,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops 
about  22, 700  marks.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  dei^  mostly  arise  from 
endowments.  In  the  budget  of  1896-97  the  sum  of  3,016,161  marks  is  set 
down  as  direct  expenditure  in  Evangdical  Churches,  and  2,599»681  marks  for 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Instraotioxi. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every 
town,  or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a 
school  supported  by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State, 
and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  called  aldermen  or  town  councillors.  All 
parents  are  compelled  to  have  their  children  properly  taught, 
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or  to  send  them  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which 
all  fees  are  now  abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
a  higher  educational  institution  than  elementary  schools,  but 
parents  who  send  more  than  one  child  to  any  school  supported  by 
the  community  have,  in  many  cases,  a  reduction  made  in  the 
charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  are 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.^  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  1890  was  returned  at  5,299,310. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prossia : — 


No. 

students  or 

Staff 

Pupils 

Uniyeraities  (1894-95)  »  . 

11 

1,851 

18,896 

Gynuiasia  and  Progymnasia  (1 894-96 

H&her  Bealschulen  (1894-95)* 
Realschnlen  (1894-95)*   . 

)•           818 

5,445 

89,084 

I 

184 

2,737 

48,060 

67 

958 

22,330 

Public  elementary  schools  (1891) 

34,742 

76,107 

4,916,476 

Private        „              „          „ 

495 

867 

21,678 

Middle  schools  (public)         „ 

548 

4,972 

131,270 

„          „       (private)        „ 
Public  normal  schools  (1892)    . 

1,134 

6,900 

80,868 

-122 

898 

10,836 

>  Winter  half  year. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  Pmssia  m  1822  was  20,440  ;  m  1843, 
23,646  ;  in  1864,  25,056  ;  in  1878,  82,613 ;  and  in  1891,  84,742. 

There  are  also  3  technical  high  schools,  2  forestry  schools,  2  technical 
mining  schools,  2  agricultural  high  schools,  agricultural  institutes  connected 
with  universities,  2  veterinary  high  schools,  214  other  schools  for  various 
aspects  of  agriculture,  besides  other  special  schools  and  State  establishments 
for  art  and  music. 

The  Universities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  all  the  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
and  administered  by  the  Government,  while  all  the  other  scholastic  institutions 
are  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government.  (For 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Prussia,  see  table  on  p.  589.) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  each  of 
these,  as  far  as  regards  the  Regierungs-Bezirkey  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  (JRegierung) ;  while  the  management  of 
the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to  the  Provincial 
Schul-Collegium,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oberprasident,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  province.  The  Consistorium,  which  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  school  administration,  and  the  Provincial  Schul-Collegium 
1  The  system  of  secondary  eancation  common  to  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Qemiany  is 
4efleribed  on  p.  687. 
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are  separate  provincial  authorities,  not  sections  of  the  same  authority.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  administration  of  school  funds  provided  by  the  State  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Civil  Government,  which  likewise  takes  upon  itself  nearly 
the  whole  management  of  the  lower  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schul- 
Collegium  is  responsible  for  the  higher  schools,  for  the  general  system  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  therein,  the  proper  selection  of  school  books,  the  ex- 
amination and  appointment  of  masters,  and  the  examination  of  those  who 
leave  school  for  the  Universities. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach,  or 
to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  prove  to  the 
authorities  their  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  qualifications.  But  private 
as  well  as  public  establishments  for  education  are  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  whOe  all  public  teachers  are 
considered,  directly  or  indirectly.  State  servants. 

In  the  budget  of  1896-97  the  sum  of  83,321,251  marks  was  set  down  for 
direct  expenditure  on  public  instruction  ;  4,164,615  marks  for  expenditure 
on  science  and  art ;  11,293,080  marks  on  technical  instruction. 


Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  Oerman  Empire,  p.  540).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  Kammergerieht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions  ;  though  for  all  cases  the  court 
of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  Sf/JuUMntodlUt  or  public  prosecutors,  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1895  there  were  289,462  criminal  convictions  in  Pru^ia, 
or  132'0  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1885, 
528,257  persons,  with  425,035  dependents,  received  public  poor-relief;  ie. 
8  '36  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  ^upers.  More  recent  pauper  statistics 
have  not  been  published.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  1895,  the  number  of  convictions  and  the  proportion  per  10,000 
inhabitants  12  years  of  age  and  upwards : — 


Province 

CriminalB 

Provinces 

Criminals 

Fersous 
Con- 
victed 

Per 
10,000 
Inhab. 

Persons 
Con- 
victed 

Per 
10,000 
Inhab. 

East  Prussia  . 
West  Prussia 
BerHn  (City). 
Brandenburg. 
Pomerania     . 
Posen    . 
Silesia  . 
Saxony 

22,775 
19,017 
21,709 
26,516 
15,099 
20,806 
49,182 
23,119 

165-8 
191-5 
171-4 
135-4 
139-4 
172-8 
159-3 
124-5 

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover 
Westphalia    . 
Hesse-Kassau 
Rhineland     . 
Hohenzollem 

Total      . 

9,449 
16,893 
18,451 
12,517 
33,565 
364 

105-5 
100-3 
103-5 
101-1 
96-8 
76-5 

289,462 

1320 

Finance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
^ch  of  the  six  years  ending  March  31   from    1892  to   1897 
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1892,   1893,  and  1894  being  the  final  accounts,  1895  and  1896 
being  revenue  accounts,  and  1897  the  budget  estimates : — 


Tear 

Revenae 

Ezpenditaro 

Tear 

Revenae 

Expenditure 

18M 
1893 
1894 

Marks 
2.078,897,012 
2,078,410,407 
1,888,714,140 

Marks 
1,967,466,024 
1,998,646,926 
1,886,493,040 

1896 
1896 
1897 

Marks 
1,912,097,949 
1,971,700,886 
1,940,656,919 

Marks 
1,919,961,568 
1,962,144,201 
1,940,666,019 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1898,  the  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as 
follows : — 


Revenue.  Marks 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Do- 
maina,  and  Forests : — 
Domains  and  forests .               .      83,630,704 
Various 1,600,000 


Total 


86,180,704 


Ministry  of  Finance  :- 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes    . 
Lottery 
Marine  Bank 
Mint  .... 


161.690,100 

72,838,000 

82,476,900 

2,202,000 

356,830 


Total  Ministry  of  Finance .    819,463,830 

Ministry  of  Gommeree  A  In- 
dostiy: — 
Produce  of  mines,  iron  ftimaces, 

and  salt  works    .  .    127,193,668 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 
Administration  of  raUways      .    118,364,639 


Dotations,  and  Finance  Ad. 

ministration  :-^ 

Dotations 

331,480 

General  Finance  Administration 

293,768,610 

Total  Dotations,  Ac  . 

294,004,990 

Stete  Administration  :— 

MlnUtry  of  Bute 

4,078,363 

Foreign  Office    .... 
Ministry  of  Finance . 

4,600 
8,419,781 

„  Public  Works 

6,193,800 

„        „  Commerce  and  In- 

dustry        .       . 

2,320,469 

„        „  Justice  .       .       . 

66.107,200 

„        „  the  Interior  .       . 

12,938,288 

„        „  Agriculture,  Ac    . 

4,478,986 

,,  Public  Worship  and 

Instruction 

8,851,882 

„        „  War       .       .       . 

800 

Total  State  Administration   .    101,793,669 


Total  tstlipated  revenue      2,046,031,886 


Expenditure.  Mai*kB 

A.  Working  ExpenM»: — 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains, 

andForesta   .  42,100,200 

„       „  Finance  .        .        .    118,600,040 
„       „  Commerce  A  Industry : — 
Administration  of  mines,  Ac.  .    118,049,962 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 
Administration  of  railways      .    634,427,086 

Total  working  expenditure    908,186,287 

B.  Ckarget  on    Con$olidaied 

Fund:— 

Addition  to  'Krondotation'  of 

the  King         ....  8,000,000 

Interest  of  public  debt,  inclusive 

railway  debt  ....  236,916,189 

Sinking  fUnd  of  debt.  33,961,306 

Annuities,  management,  Ac    .  2,376,319 

Chamber  of  Lords     .        .        .  177,760 

„        „  Deputies         .        .  1,208,820 

Contribution  to  imperial  funds.  266,278,390 

Appanages,  annuities,  indemni- 
ties, Ac 74,415,791 


Total  chaiges  on  Consoli- 
dated Fund 


013,328,677 


C. 


Adminiiirative   Bxpendl 
ture : — 
Ministry  of  State      .        .        : 

„       „  Foreign  Affairs 

,,  Finance . 

„       „  Public  Works 

„       „  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry 

„       „  Justice  . 

„       „  the  Interior    . 

„       „  Agriculture,  Domains, 

and  Forests  18,697,626 

„       „  Public  Worship  and 

Instruction         .    117,637,417 

„      „  War       .       .       .  185,312 

Total  administrative  expen- 
diture      ....    484,345,166 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  1,956;865,029 
Extraordinary  expenditure       90,176,350 


6,742,769 

66,300 

108,662,784 

24,623,455 

7,722,692 
97,146,000 
67,636,810 


Total  expenditure 
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The  total  expenditure  amounts  to  Zl  per  head  of  populatioa.  The  direct 
taxes  amount  ahnost  to  6s,  per  head.  Since  April  1,  1895,  only  the  income 
tax,  a  new  supplementary  tax  (Yermogenssteuer),  and  the  tax  ''yom 
Gewerbebetriebe  im  Umherziehen"  are  direct  State- taxes ;  the  land-tax, 
the  house-tax,  and  the  trading-tax  are  received  by  the  communes. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget  of 
Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budget  of  1897-98,  as  follows  : — 


- 

Amount 

Sinking  Fnnd 

National  debt  bearing  interest : 

State  Treasure  Bills  at  3i  per  cent.    . 
Consolidated  debt  at  4    per  cent. 
3i  per  cent. 
„             „         8    percent. 
State  raUway  debt     .... 
Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866    . 

Total  national  debt    . 

Marks 

18,384,900 

3,589,787,500 

1,916,579,950 

834,962,000 

133,109,222 

5,315,058 

Marks 
5,961,157 

2,765,664 
46,587 

6,498,188,631 

8,778,359 

The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  274,272,816  marks  in  the  financial  year  1897-98. 

The  debt  amounts  to  10/.  4^.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
chaise  to  Ss.  M.  per  head.  In  1890  the  total  value  of  incomes  was  estimated 
by  Dr.  Soetbeer  at  10,000  million  marks,  or  500,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the 
average  per  head  at  342  marks,  or  17/.  28. 


Army. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  shall  Teceive 
military  instruction  and  enter  the  army  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
conditions  of  service  have  been  already  described  under  GemuLn  Empire. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Prussian  contingent  of  the  Imperial  army  was 
given  as  follows  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1897-98  : — 


Officers. 
IS,  sc 


Surgeoni 


Infantry  .  .  .  • 
Riflemen,  or  '  Jager '  . 
Bezirks-Kommandos  . 
Cavalry  .... 
Artillery  (field  and  fortress) 
Engineers  .... 
Military  Train,  &c. 


Total 


21,862 


Men 


11,324 

279,684 

__ 

364 

8,856 

— 

631 

4,181 

— 

2,511 

51,549 

50,642 

8,544 

63,874 

23,121 

694 

15,142 

— 

2,794 

8,623 

3,489 

431,909 


Horses 


77,252«» 
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Production  and  Industry. 

I.  AOBICULTUSE. 

The  rnuuber  of  farmfl  m  Prussia  on  June  5,  1882,  and  on  June  14,  1895, 
was  as  follows  : — 


- 

Under 
1  hectare 

l-lOheotuee 

10-100 
hoctarea 

Over 
100  hectares 

ToUl 

1882 
1895 

1,456,724 
1,649,134 

1,178,625 
1,286,893 

884,408 
402,209 

20,489 
20,890 

3,040,196 
8,808,126 

The  total  area  of  the  farms  in  1882  was  26,581,800  hectares  ;  in  1895, 
28,479,789  hectares. 

These  farms  supported,  1895,  a  population  of  11,875,096,  of  whom 
4,782,255  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief 
crops  and  the  yield  in  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  1896-7  and  the  annual 
average  yield  for  the  period  1878-96  are  as  follows  : — 


1896-97 

Average  Yield 

Hectares 

Yield 

1878-96 

1,111,705 

1-56 

1-81 

4,569,033 

117        ~ 

0-95 

879,140 

1-84 

1-20 

2,610,859 

1-18 

1-08 

2,078,199 

9-68 

7-96 

3,271,882 

2-50 

2-20 

Wheat   . 
Bye 

Barley    . 
Oats 
Potatoes 
Hay  (meadow) 


The  laigest  wheat-crops  are  grown  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  Rhineland,  East 
Prussia  and  Hanover  ;  rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  the  Kingdom  ;  barley  is 
produced  in  greatest  quantities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  ;  and  oats  in  Silesia, 
Kast  Prussia,  Hanoyer,  Bhineland,  and  other  northern  provinces.  Silesia, 
Brandenbuig,  and  Posen  produce  the  most  potatoes. 

In  1895-<96  Prussia  contained  807  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  9,231,276  metric  tons  of  beet-root  in 
the  production  of  1,212,578  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar.  In  1895-96  there  were 
5,598  breweries  in  action  in  Prussia,  which  brewed  27,038,522  hectolitres  of 
beer,  or  85  litres  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  1895-96  there  were  6,379  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
2.745,438  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

II.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Prussia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal-mines 
especially  hare  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half-century.  The  coal  raised  in 
Prussia  amounts  to  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in  Germany,  and 
is  found  mostly  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  ;  lignite  being 
mainly  worked  in  Saxony.  The  outpiit  of  coal  increased  from  17,571,581  tons 
in  1848  to  78,993,655  tons  in  1896,  and  the  output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time 
from  8,118,553  tons  to  21,981,201  tons. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Proyince,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  the  values  (in  marks)  of 
^he  coal  ?vnd  iron  ore  raised,  and  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  189o-96i--t 
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- 

1895                          1                           1896 

Quantity 

Yalne 

Quantity 

Valoe 

Coal 

Lignite    . 
Iron  ore  . 
Pig  iron  . 

72.621,509 

20,114,877 

3,726,725 

3,778,775 

479,554,422 
46,111,407 
22,800,035 

175,845,386 

78,993,655 

21,981,201 

4,053,109 

4,470,551 

531,128,418 
48,781,565 
28,407,828 

220,577,560 

Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (153,082  in  1896)  of  the  world's  annual 
production  of  zinc ;  and  copper  (25,683  tons)  and  lead  (102,413  tons)  are  also 
found.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1896  was  674,245,858 
marks. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
German  customs  district  (Zollvercin),  which  now  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  with  exception  of  few  districts  in  Baden  and  of  small  parts  of  the 
ports  of  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geestemiinde.  This 
is  carried  on  through  the  various  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
through  many  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  extensive  network  of 
roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  There  are  83  chambers  and  corporations  of 
commerce  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  most  ioiportant 
commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Damsig,  Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frai&ort-on-Main,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and 
Barmen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  trade  of  Prussia ;  it  is 
included  in  that  of  Germany. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  railway  system  of  Prussia  is  extensive  and  complete.  On  April  1, 
1897,  the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  :  Owned  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  State,  17,470  miles  ;  owned  and  administered  by  private 
companies,  1,030  miles  ;  total,  18,500  miles.  There  were,  besides,  105  mOes 
of  narrow  gauge  railway  belonging  to  the  State,  and  156  miles  belonging 
to  private  persons. 

In  1878  the  lines  owned  by  the  State  had  a  length  of  only  8,066  miles, 
while  those  owned  by  private  companies  extended  to  11,066  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time  become  national  property. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived  by 
the  State  from  the  railways. 

Eeferences  concerning  Prnssia. 

Centralblatt  fUr  die  geaammte  Unterrichts-Verwaltung  in  PreusBen.  Heransge^geben  in 
deni  Ministerium  der  geistltcben,  Unterrichte  und  Medicinal -Angelegenheiten.  Br^nxnngs- 
beft:  Stati8tisGheMittheiIungenuberdash6here  Unterriditoweseniiii  KonigreidiFreotteii. 
18  Heft    1896.    Berlin,  8". 

Die  endgiiltigen  Ergebnisse  der  Volkaziihlung  vom  1.  Dezember  1890  iin  Konigreiche 
Prenssen.     Berlin,  1893. 

Handbnch  ttber  den  Kiinigl.  PrensBitchen  Hof  und  Btaat  fur  das  Jahr  18M.  8.  Berlin, 
1898. 

Prenssiscbe  StatiBtik.   Herausgegeben  vom  Ktfnigl.  Statist.  Bureau.  Folio.  Berlin,  1895. 

Statistischea  Handbuch  fUr  den  PreuBsischen  Btaat.    Berlin,  1893. 

ZeitBchrift  dee  Kdnigl.  Preussisohen  Btatistisohen  Bureaus.    4.    Berlin,  1896. 

Zeitschrlft  fUr  das  Berg-,  Hutten^und  Balinenwesen  in  prenaaiaohen  Staate. 

Droyten  (J.  G.),  Qeschidite  des  preussiachen  Politik.    6  voIb.    Leiniig. 

GolU  (Th.  L.  von  der>,  Die  liindliche  Arbclter  und  der  preusBiBche  Staat.  8.  Jena, 
1893.  *^ 

Sue  de  Graiiy  Handbuch  der  Verfassung  und  Vonraltung  in  Preussen  und  den  deutacben 
Beiche.    6  ed.    Berlin,  1886. 

Jafucn  iK.)  and  Samwer  (K.),  Bclileswig-HolsteinB  Befreiung,  Wiesbaden,  1897. 

^tUurd  (J.),  A  Study  of  Mimicipal  Govemm^Pt,    The  Corporation  of  Berlin.    8    4 
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BEUS8,  Elder  Branoh. 

(FUBSTEMTHUM  REUSS — ^AELTK&E  LiNIE.) 

Eeigning  Frinoe. 

Hoinrieli  ZXII.,  bom  March  28,  1846  ;  the  son  of  Piince  Heinrich  XX. 
and  of  Princess  Caroline  of  Hesse- Homburg ;  succeeded  his  father  Nov.  8, 
1859  ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Princess  Ida  of  Schaumbuig-Lippe,  bom  July 
28,  1852;  died  September  28,  1891.— Offspring  i—I.  Heinrich  XXIV.,  bom 
March  20,  1878.  II.  BmTfta,  bom  Jan.  17,  1881.  III.  Marian  bom  March 
26, 1882.  IV.  Caroline,  bom  July  13, 1884.  V.  Hermiru,  bom  Dec.  17, 1887. 
VI.  Ida,  bom  Sept  4,  1891. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  old  prefects  of 
Weida,  who  were  imperial  functionaries  and  afterwards  free  lords.  All  the 
heads  of  the  house,  erer  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  run  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwuds  again  at  one.  The  present  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no  civil 
list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his  private  property. 

Constitation  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  28,  1867,  provides  for  a  legislative 
body  of  12  members,  S  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  2  by  the  nobility,  8 
ele^ed  by  towns,  and  4  by  rural  districts.  The  public  revenue,  balanced  by 
the  expenditure,  was  set  down  as  1,332,418  marks,  for  1897.  There  is  a  public 
debt  of  61,050  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  122  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1895  was  67,468  (32,836  males  and  34,632  females).  Population  per 
square*  mile  552*8.  Of  the  population  in  1890,  62,754  were  Protestant,  and 
936  Catholic.  The  capital,  Greiz,  has  (1895)  22,296  inhabitants.  In  1895 
there  were  550  marriages,  2,785  births,  1,590  deaths ;  surplus  of  births, 
1,195.  Of  the  births  86  (3*1  per  cent.)  were stillbom,  and  224  (8  0  per  cent.) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1893,  63  ;  1894,  27  ;  1895,  55  ;  1896,  19.  In 
1895  there  were  425  criminals  convicted,  or  92 '7  per  10,000  of  population 
over  the  age  of  12. 

Agrionltnre. 

On  June  6,  1882,  there  were  in  the  Principality  3,922  farms,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  1,827  ;  1-10  hectares,  1,445  ;  10-100  hectares,  669 ;  over 
100  hectares,  6.     In  1895  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

3,654 

296 

1,551 

6,280 

462 

2,864 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

2,083 
2,597 
5,301 

17,839 

5,060 

16,427 

There  are  2* 

2  miles  of  railway. 

BEUSS,  Younger  Branch. 

(F&ESTENTHtJM  ReUBS — JUNQEBE  LiNIE.) 

Eeigning  Prince. 

Heinrieh  XIY.,  horn  May  28,  1832  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Heinrich  LXVI. 
and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;  succeeded  his  father  July  14,  1867  ;  married 
(1)  Feb.  6,  1858,  to  Princess  Agntis  of  Wurttemberg,  who  died  July  10, 1886 
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(2)  Morganatically,  to  Frederika  yon  Saalburg.  Offspring  of  first 
marriage  :— I.  Prince  Heinrieh  XXVII.,  born  November  10,  1868  ;  married 
November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  bom  September  4,  1864,  daughter  of 
Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Iimgenbmg ;  fonr  children.  II.  Princess 
Elisabeth,  bom  October  27,  1869  ;  married  Noyember  17,  1887,  to  Prince 
Hermann  of  Solms-Braunfels. 

The  reigning  house  foims  a  younger  branch  of  the  Beuss  family.  As  in 
Benss-Greiz,  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Principality  is  the  priyate 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrieh,  and  to  diiftinguish  them  they  haye 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  centary. 
Number  I.  is  giyen  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  bom  in  the  centiuy, 
and  the  numbers  follow  in  the  onler  of  birth  until  the  century  ia  finished, 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  November  30,  1849,  and 
modified  April  14,  1862,  and  June  20,  1866.  Under  it  restricted  legislatiye 
rights  are  granted  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  members,  of  whom  three  are  elected 
by  those  paying  the  highest  income-tax,  and  twelye  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  The  head  of  the  collateral  Reuss-Kostrits  family  is  hereditarily 
a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  Ictfialatiye 
power.  In  the  administration  of  the  State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts 
under  his  direction.  On  November  27, 1892,  the  hereditary  prince  (Heinrieh 
XXYII.)  received  authority  from  the  reigning  prince  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  his  name. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  2,386,900  marks 
for  the  financial  period  1896-98,  with  an  expenditure  of  2,379,734  marks. 
There  is  a  public  debt  (1897)  of  1,040,660  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  819  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1896  was  132,130  (64,042  males  and  68,088  females).  Population 
per  square  mile  414.  Of  the  total  population  in  1895  (182,180),  129,382  were 
Protestant,  2,090  were  Catholic,  477  other  Christians,  and  181  were  Jews. 
The  capital,  Gera,  has  (1896)  43,644  inhabitants.  In  1896  there  were  1,200 
marriages,  6,344  births,  and  3,406  deaths  ;  surplus  of  births  1,938.  Of  the 
births  202  (3*8  per  cent.)  were  stUlbom,  and  668  (12*8  per  cent)  ill^ti- 
mate.  Emigrants  in  1892,  237  ;  1893,  169  ;  1894,  76  ;  1896,  94  ;  1896,  75. 
In  1896  there  were  1,129  criminal  convictions,  or  124 '4  per  10,000  of  popula* 
tion  over  the  age  of  12. 

Ag^cnltore. 

In  1896  there  were  in  the  Principality  10,207  farms,  as  follows : — ^under  1 
hectare,  3,412  ;  1-10  hectares,  6,067  ;  10-76  hectares,  1,661 ;  over  76  hectares, 
67.     In  1896  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows :— 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kikg. 

A/heat*     Z 
Barley      ... 

7,889 
1,874 
8,317 

9,872 
2,976 
4,339 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

6,181 

6,853 

14,086 

86,936 

8,848 

33,996 

Railways  (1897),  63  miles. 

£riti$h  (70lUtt^O'sfMr<U.— Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  vouTanchnitz  (Leipzig). 
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SAXE-ALTEHBUEO. 

(Herzogthum  Sachsen-Altenbubo.) 

Eeigning  Duke. 

Srntt,  bom  September  16, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Georg  of  Saxe-Alten- 
buTg  and  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  August  8,  1853  ;  married  April  28, 
1858,  to  Princess  Affnes,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  bom  June  24,  1824  ;  died 
October  28,  1897.  Offspring :— Princess  Marie,  bom  Aug.  2,  1864  ; 
married  April  19,  1873,  to  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  Regent  of  Brunswick. 
Brother  of  the  Duke ;  Prince  Moritz,  bom  October  24,  1829  ;  married 
October  15,  1862,  to  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  three  daughters  and  a  sou — 1.  Maria  Anna,  bom  March  14,  1864, 
married  April  16,  1882,  to  Prince  George  of  Schaumbui^-Lippe  ;  2^  Elizabeth, 
bom  January  25,  1865,  married  April  27,  1884,  to  Grand-duke  Constantine  of 
Russia ;  3.  Ernst,  bom  August  31,  1871 ;  4.  Louise,  bom  August  11,  1873, 
married  Febmary  6,  1895,  to  Prince  Edward  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 

There  was  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Saxe-Gotha  until  1826,  when 
the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  whidi  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  since  1680, 
exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Altenbuig,  and  became  Duke  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  civil  list,  in  exchange 
for  a  charge  upon  the  State  or  crown-domains  (DomitnenQdeicommiss). 

ConBtitiition  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1881,  but  was  altered  at  subsequent 
periods.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thirty 
representatives,  of  whom  nine  are  chosen  by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants, 
nine  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  mral  districts. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  Chamber  meets  once  at  least  in 
each  financial  {leriod. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs  ;  2,  of  Justice  ;  8,  of  Finance.  The 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  for  the  period  1896-98, 
exhibiting  an  annual  revenue  of  4,057,798  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of 
4,056,189  marks.  Two  thirds  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State 
domains  and  the  remainder  ^m  direct  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July 
1897  amounted  to  887,450  marks,  while  the  active  funds  of  the  State 
amounted  to  5,544,120  marks. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  511  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1890  was  170,864  (88,010  males  and  87,854  females),  890  being  foreigners. 
Of  the  total,  168,549  were  Protestant  and  2,091  Catholic.  On  December 
2,  1895,  the  population  was  180,818  (87,746  males  and  92,567  females. 
Population  per  square  mile  352 '8.  The  capital,  Altenburg,  had  in 
1895  38,420  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  of 
Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants  of  the  "Ostkreis"  (eastern  part  of  the 
Duchy)  are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  otner  part  of 
Germany,  and  the  mie  prevails  among  them  of  the  youngest  son  becoming 
the  heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father.  Estates  are  kept  for  genera* 
tions  in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out  The  mral  popmation, 
however,  has  been  declming  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  yean.  In  1895 
there  were  1.522  marriages,  7,291  births,  4,641  deaths ;  surplus  of  births  2,650. 
Of  the  birtns  801  (4*1  per  cent)  were  stillborn,  and  757  (10 '4  per  oent) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1891,  112 ;  1898,  81  ;  1894,  29 ;  1895,  59 ;  1896, 
88.  In  1895  there  were  1,010  orinunals  convicted,  or  80*8  in  every  10,000 
of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  ^  , 
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Agriculture. 

In  1885  theiQ  were  16,208  separate  farms  in  the  Duchy,  as  follows: 
under  1  hectare,  8,111 ;  1-10  hectares,  6,547  ;  10-100  hectares,  2,500  ;  oyer 
100  hectares,  41.  The  agricultural  population  at  the  time  being  54,579.  In 
1895  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

^heat"     ;*.; 
Barley 

17,567 
7,479 
7,890 

24,160 
13,979 
13,653 

'  Potatoes    ... 
1  Oats 

r-^ 

8,561 
14,876 
11,292 

109,902 
26,124 
46,837 

There  are  107  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul-General, — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnits  (Leipzig). 

Beference. 

Statistische  Mittheilungen  ana  dem  Henogthum  Sachsen-Altenboz^,  Annual,  Altenbnrg. 

SAXE^COBTTSO  AND  OOTHA. 

(Hebzogthum  Sachsen-Cobubg-Gotha.  ) 
Beigninff  Duke. 

Alfred,  bom  August  6,  1844,  son  of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  of 
Gi-eat  Britain ;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ernest  II.,  August  22,  1893 ;  married 
January  23,  1874,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Karie,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  Oflfspring  :— 1,  Alfred,  bom  October  16,  1874  ;  2, 
Karie,  bom  October  29,  1875 ;  married  January  11,  1893,  to  Crown-Prince 
Ferdinand  of  RoumanJa ;  3,  Victoria,  born  November  25, 1876 ;  married  April 
19,  1894,  to  Emst  Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  4,  Alexandra,  bom 
September  1,  1878  ;  married  April  20,  1896,  to  Emst,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg  ;  5,  Beatrice,  bom  April  20,  1884. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Cobuig  and  Gotha 
was  Duke  John  Ernst,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Emst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernst's  second  son,  in  1699,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  which  he  added  Saalfeld.  John  Ernst's  two  sons  ruled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  ;  but  their  single  successor 
Emst  Frederickl.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenbiirg  in  1825,  Emst  I.  received, 
in  1826,  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  was  assigned  to  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Emst  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  family  is 
in  possession  of  a  large  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by  Duke 
Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichtenber^.  This  Principality  he  sold,  September  22,  1834, 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other  advan- 
tages. The  reigning  Duke  receives  300,000  marks  out  of  the  income  of  the 
Gotha  domains,  100,503  marks  is  paid  into  the  public  exchequer,  while  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The  Duke  further  receives 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  from  the  Cobuig  domains. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Staatsgrundgesetz,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  two  Duchiea,  pro- 
claimed May  3,  1852,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Duke  in  con- 
junction with  two  separate  chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy  of  Ck>burg  and 
the  other  for  the  Duchy  of  Gotha.  For  the  common  affairs  of  the  two 
Duchies  the  two  Chambers  meet  in  common.  The  Cobuig  Chamber 
consists  of  eleven,  and  that  for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members^  chosen  in  as 
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many  electoral  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  aU  the  electors.  Every 
man  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has  a  vote,  and 
eveiy  foUy-quahfied  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected  a  deputy  t<J  the 
liandtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  resident  in  Cobui^  or  Gotha  receive  six 
marks  per  diem,  the  others  ten  marks  per  diem  and  traveUing  expenses. 
New  elections  take  place  every  fouryears.  The  two  assemblies  meet  separately, 
regularly  ^^  t^e  first  and  last  years  of  their  duration,  otherwise  when 
And^Goihl^  'Umted  Parliament'  meets  alternately  at  the  towns  of  Coburg 

The  domMn  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and  of  four 
yews  for  Cobiiig,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made 
between  domaiu-revenue  and  State-revenue.  The  annual  domain  revenue  for 
Coburg  1897-1901  is  estimated  at  439,600  marks,  and  expenditure  255.600 
marks;  revenue  for  Gotha  1893-97,  2,144,226  marks,  expenditure  1,182  426 
marks.^The  special  State  revenue  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1899  for  Coburff 
is  set  down  at  942,840  marks,  and  for  Gotha  at  2,052,570  marks  :  while  thf 
common  Stete-revenue  of  Cobure  and  Gotha  is  set  down  at  2.318  333  marks 

S'ifrl'SS?'*'*^^  ^y^^y^^  """V  '^^  P"^^^^  *^«^*'  >»  1897»  Amounted  t; 
2,778  300  marks  for  Coburg,  and  to  146,658  marks  for  Gotha,  both  being 
largely  covered  by  productive  investments.  ^ 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  766  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1895  was  216,603  (104,668  males,  anf  111,935  females),^?76K 
foreigners.  Population  per  square  mile  279-5.  Of  the  total  in  1895 
Vl^^^^tT!^  Protestant  and  2,956  Catholic;   there  were  also  680  Jews 

The  chief  towns,  Gotha  and  Coburg,  have  respectively  31.671  and  18  689 
inhabitants  (1895)  In  1895  there  were  1.753  iLrriages,  6  930  bS^hs  4  199 
deaths ;  surplus  of  births  2,731.  Of  the  births  ^  3-4  per  cent )  were 
stillborn,  and  732  (10-6  per  cent)  illegitimate.     Emigrants,  1892.  238  -1893 

198  ;  1894,  73 ;  1896,  102  ;  1896,  66.  In  1895  th!re  wire  1,456  crimima; 
convicted,  or  96-1  per  10,000  of  population  over  12  yeara  of  aire  In  1885 
2,611  paupers  were  relieved,  the  dependents  of  the  paupers  numbering  2,037! 

Ag^cnltnre. 

In  1882  there  were  in  the  Duchy  26,403  separate  farms,  as  follows  •  under 
1  hectare,  12,410  ;  1-10  hectares,  10,908 ;  10-100  hecUres,  3,051 ;  over  100 
hectares,  70  ;  the  agncultural  population  being  then  65,796.  In  1895  the 
cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Rye 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

10,901 

9,904 

16,122 

12,919 
11,710 
22,935 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

11,007 
17,641 
19,399 

113,653 
20,142 
81,527 

There  are  110  miles  of  railway. 

BritisJi  Minister-JRehidenl.— Sir  A.  Condic  Stephen,  K.C.M  G     C  B 

Consul'GeTiercU.—YTeiheTT  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig)  '*     '    ' 
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8AXE-MEINIH0EV. 

(HBRzoGTHim  Saohsen-Meininoen.) 
Eeigning  Buke. 

Georg  II.»  bom  Apiil  2, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Bemhard  I.  Sacceeded, 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20,  1866.  Married,  (1)  May 
18,  1850,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died  March  SO,  1855 ;  (2) 
October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburw,  bom  July  7, 
1839,  who  died  February  10,  1872  ;  (3)  moi^natically,  March  18,  1878,  to 
Ellen  Franz,  Baroness  von  Heldbuig.  Offspring  (first  marriage)  :— L  Prince 
Bemhard,  bom  April  1,  1851 ;  married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  German  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  ; 
offspring  of  the  union  is  a  daughter,  Feodora,  bom  May  12,  1879.  II. 
Princess  Marie  Elvsabeth,  bom  September  23,  1853.  (Second  marriage) 
III.  Prince  Ernst,  bom  September  27,  1859  ;  married  morganatically  Sept 
20,  1892,  to  Katharina  Jensen,  Baroness  von  Saalfeld.  IV.  Prince  medrich, 
bom  October  12, 1861 ;  married  April  25, 1889,  to  Adelheid,  Countess  of  Lippe 
Biesterfeld  ;  offsnring  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  Georg,  bom  October  11, 
1892,  and  Emst^  born  September  23,  1895. 

The  line  of  Saze-Meiningen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bemhaid,  third  son  of 
Ernst  I.  of  Saxony,  sumamed  the  Pious,  the  Mend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-uiird  its  present 
size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  bv  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  the  territories  of  Hildbuighausen  and  Saalfeld  fell  to  the  father 
of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286  marks  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  State  domains.  Besides  these  he  receives  the  naif  of  the 
surplus,  which  is  estimated  for  the  3  financial  years  1897-99  at  410,800 
marks. 

Constitution  and  Finanoe. 

The  charter  of  the  Duchy  bears  date  August  23,  1829,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  laws  of  1870, 1873  and  1896.  It  provides  for  a  legislative  oiganization, 
consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty-tour  representatives.  Four  of  these 
are  elected  by  those  who  pay  the  highest  land  and  property  tax,  and  four  by 
those  who  pay  income  tax  on  an  income  of  8,000  marks  or  more ;  sixteen 
by  all  other  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessaiy,  and  in 
any  case  for  the  arrangement  of  the  budget  every  three  years,  and  new  elections 
takeplace  every  six. 

The  budget  for  the  3  financial  years  1897-99  states  the  revenue  at 
7, 624, 330  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  6, 802, 800  marks.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  domains  belonging  to  the  ducal  family. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  Matrikularbeitrage  (or  contributions)  for 
the  Empire,  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  for  the  admtniB- 
tration  of  the  State  domains  and  of  the  State.  The  debt  in  1897  amounted 
to  9,174,331  marks.    Most  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  productive  State  capital. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  958  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1895  was  234,005  (114,424  males  and  1 19,581  females).  Population  per  scraare 
mile  245-6.  Of  the  total  231,969  were  Protestants;  8,179  were  Catholics; 
1,487  were  Jews.  The  capital,  Meiniiigen,  had,  in  1895,  12,869  inhabitants. 
In  1895  there  were  1,871  marriages ;  8,249  births ;  4,856  deaths  ;  surplus  of 
births,  3,393.  Of  the  births  303  (8*6  per  cent )  were  stillborn,  and  1,039 
(12-5  per  cent.)  illegitimate.    Emigrants:  1891,  232;  1892,  183;  1893,  64  ; 
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1894,  64  ;  1895,  68 ;  1896,  66.     In  1895  there  were  1,778  criminals  convicted 
or  110*1  per  10,000  of  population  over  12  years  of  age. 

Agriculture. 

In  1885  there  were  in  the  Duchy  31,835  separate  farms,  as  follows  :  under 
1  hectare,  16,706 ;  1-10  hectares,  12,978  ;  10-100  hectares,  8,090  ;  over  100 
hectares,  66.     In  1896  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Wheat' 
Barley      ... 

19,044 

10,338 

6,396 

19,880 

11,535 

7,668 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

13,326 
18,273 
27,306 

110,113 

19,693 

106,806 

There  are  163  miles  of  railway. 

British  ConsiU-Omeral. — ^Freiherr  Chr.  K.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Beference. 

Statistik  des  Herzogthums  Sachsen  Meiningen.    Memingen,  1882-1807. 


SAXE-WEIMAB. 

(Gbossherzogthum  Sachsen-Weimab.) 

Beigoing  Orand-duke. 

Carl  Alexander,  bom  June  24,  1818  ;  the  son  of  Grand-duke  Karl 
Friedrich  and  of  Grand-duchess  Marie  Paulowna,  daughter  of  the  late  Czar 
Paul  I.  of  Russia.  Succeeded  his  father  July  8,  1868 ;  married  October  8, 
1842,  to  Sophie,  bom  April  8,  1824,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  II.  of 
the  Netherl^ds,  died  March  23,  1897.  Offspring  .—I.  Prince  Carl  August, 
bom  July  31,  1844  ;  married  August  26,  1873,  to  Princess  Pauline  of  Saxe- 
Weimar;  died  November  20,  1894;  offspring,  (1)  Wilhelm  Ernest,  heir- 
apparent,  bom  June  10,  1876,  and  (2)  Bemhard  Heinrich,  bora  April  18, 1878. 
II.  Princess  if  aria,  bom  January  20, 1849  ;  married  Febmary  6, 1876,  to  Prince 
Heinrich  Til.,  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz.  III.  Princess  Elisabeth,  bom 
Febmary  28,  1854  ;  married  Nov.  6,  1886,  to  Johann,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

Cousins  of  the  Qra/nd-duks. 

I.  Prince  Eduard,  born  October  11,  1823,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Bem- 
hard of  Saxe- Weimar  ;  major-general  in  the  British  army ;  married  Nov.  27, 
1851,  to  Lady  Augusta  Catherine,  born  Jan.  14,  1827-,  daughter  of  the  £fth 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

II.  Prince  Herrmann,  bom  August  4,  1825,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
married  June  17,  1861,  to  Princess  Augusta,  bom  October  4,  1826,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Wilhelm  I.  of  Wiirttemberg,  of  which  union  there  are 
ofispring  five  children. 

The  family  of  the  Grand-duke  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Emestine  or 
elder  line  of  the  princely  houses  of  Saxony,  which  include  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe.Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  while  the  younger,  or  Albertine 
line,  is  represented  by  the  Kings  of  Saxony.  In  the  event  of  the  Albertine 
line  becoming  extinct,  the  Grand-duke  of  Weimar  would  ascend  the  Saxon 
throne.    Saxe- Weimar  was  formed  into  an  independent  Princins^^  in  H40. 
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After  a  temporary  subdivision  the  Principality  was  finally,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  duke  of  Eisenach  in  1741,  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest 
Augustus  (1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  together  with 
the  title  of  Grand-duke,  was  awarded  to  Duke  Karl  August,  known  as  a 
patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortime,  part  of  which  he  obtained  in 
dowry  with  his  consort.  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has  also  a 
civil  list  of  960,000  marks,  or  48,000/. 

Constitation  and  Eevenne. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand -duchy  was  granted  May  5,  1816 ;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  16,  1850.  It  was  the  firet  liberal 
Constitution  granted  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  l^islative 
power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  Chamber.  It  is  composed  of 
33  members,  of  whom  five  are  chosen  by  landownera  having  a  yearly  income 
of  from  3,000  marks  upwards  ;  five  by  other  persons  of  the  same  income ; 
and  twenty -three  by  the  other  inhabitants.  The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies 
are  elected  directly,  the  remaining  twenty-three  indirectly.  All  citizens  over 
twenty-one  yeara  of  age  have  the  franchise.  The  Chamber  meets  every  three 
years.  The  executive,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke,  but  re- 
sponsible to  the  representatives  of  the  country,  is  divided  into  three 
departments. 

The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years.  That 
from  1896  to  1898  comprises  an  annual  income  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
9,656,218  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  large  income,  while  there  is  a 
graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based  on  a  total 
ncome  for  the  population  of  93,567,670  marks.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
4,870,943  marks  on  January  1,  1896.  The  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the 
productive  capital  of  the  State. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,388  English  square  miles,  and  consists 
of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustodt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  was  292,933  in  1875  * 
326,091  on  December  1, 1890.  On  Dec.  2,  1895,  it  was  389,217.  During  the 
years  from  1885  to  1890  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  0*77  per  cent  per 
annum.  Of  the  population  in  1895,  164,631  were  males  and  174,586 
females  ;  i.tf.  106-0  females  per  100  males.  Foreignera  numbered  1  672 
Marriages,  1895,  2,607  ;  births,  11,097;  deaths,  6,684;  surplus  of  bithsi 
4,413.  Among  the  births,  370  (3*33  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,068 
(9*62  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

In  1895,  397  percent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  and  60  '3  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  town  of  Weimar, 
capital  and  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  26,670  inhabitants  at 
the  census  of  December  2, 1895.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  eight  years  was 
as  follows : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

137 

98 

97 

178 

104 

122 

^37 
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Beligion»  Instruction,  Jnstice,  and  Grime. 

In  1895  Saxe- Weimar  contained  325,815  Protestants  (95*9  per  cent.  , 
1 2, 112  Catholics  (8  '6  per  cent. ),  455  other  Christians,  1,290  Jews,  and  45  others. 

The  UniFersi^  at  Jena  (see  Chmumy,  p.  589) is  common  to  the  four  Saxon 
Dnchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1894-95 
were  as  follows  : — 


Schools 

No. 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Elementary  schools 
Gymnasia 

Realschulen  (2  private)  . 
Normal  schools      . 
Drawing  schools    . 
Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 

462 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

904 
50 
28 
45 
34 
8 
11 

54,106 
677 
528 
559 
197 
595 
43 

Saxe- Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Neustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdictiop  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera,  common  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  the  Reuss  Principalities.  The  Oberlandesgericht  at  Jena  is  a 
common  court  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon  Duchies,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
the  two  Reuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of  Prussia.  ^  In  1894,  2,285  persons, 
i.«.  94-8  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  12)  were  convicted  of  crime 
in  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1885,  4,198  persons,  with  2,601  dependents,  received 
public  poor  relief,  i.^.  21*66  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Prodnction. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
224,625  nectares,  or  nearlv  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area,  are  cultivated.  The 
number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  5,  1882,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Heet 

1-10  Hect        1       10-100  Hect.      1    Over  100  Hect.    |       Total 

14,682 

19,408 

6,016          1           147           1     40,203 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  132,057,  of  whom  55,417  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  chief  crops  in  1896  were  as  follows  : — 


Crops 

Hectares     '  1,000  Kllog.  | 

Crops 

Hectares 

1,000  Kilog. 

Wheat 
Rye 
Barley       . 

219,756 
804,360 
266,948 

80,224     1 

84,409 

40,744 

Oats. 
Potatoes    . 
Hay.        . 

882,104 
223,119 
813,906 

40,758 
175,025 
101,912 

There  were  193  miles  of  railway  in  1895. 

BrUUh  MinUieT  PlenipoteiUiary,-'B.t,  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B., 
O.C.M.G. 

Cofuul-Qeneral, — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

SAXONY. 

(KOniobeich  Sachsen.) 
Reigning  King. 

Albert,  bom  April  23,  1828  ;  eldest  son  of  King  Johann  and  of  Queen 
Amalie,   daughter  of  Kin((  Maximilian  I.   of   Bavaria.     Succeeded  to  the 
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throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  October  29,  1878.   Married  June  18,  185S, 
to  Queen  Karoline,  bom  August  5,  1833,  daughter  of  Prince  Oustay  of  Yasa. 

Sisier  and  Brother  of  tht  King, 

I.  Princess  Elisabeth,  bom  Februair  4,  1830  ;  married  April  22,  1850,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sardinia  ;  widow  Febraary  10,  1855. 

II.  Prince  Oeorg,  Duke  of  Saxony,  born  August  8,  1832 ;  mamed  May 
11,  1859,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  21,  1848  (died  February  5,  1884), 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  six 
children  : — 1.  Princess  Matbilde,  born  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich 
August,  bom  May  25,  1865  ;  married  November  21,  1891,  to  Princess  Luise 
of  Tuscany,  bom  September  2,  1870.  Offspring :  Prince  Geoig,  bom  January 
15,4893  ;  Prince  Fnedrich  Christian,  born  December  31,  1893  ;  Prince  Emst 
Heinrich,  bom  December  9,  1896.  3.  Princess  Maria  Joseii^y  bom  May  31, 
1867  ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria.  4.  Prince 
Johann  Georg,  bom  July  10,  1869 ;  married  April  5,  1894,  to  Duchess 
Maria  Isabella  of  Wiirttemberg.  5.  Prince  Max,  bom  November  17,  1870  ; 
became  a  priest  July  26,  1896.     6.  Prince  Albert,  born  February  25,  1876. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families  in 
Europe.  Heinrich  of  Eilenburg,  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  was  Margrave  of 
Meissen  1089-1103  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Thiemo  (1103-1123),  and 
Konrad  the  Great  (1123-1156),  well  known  in  Saxon  histoiy.  The  house 
subsequently  spread  into  numerous  branches,  the  elder  of  which,  called  the 
Ernestine  line,  is  represented  by  the  ducal  families  of  Saxe-Altenbuig,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Saxe- 
Weimar ;  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line,  lives  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Friedrich  August  III.  (1763-1827), 
on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  King 
were  Friedrich  August  I.  (1806-1827),  Anton  (1827-1836),  Friedrich  August 
II.  (1836-1854),  Johann  (1854-1873). 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  3,142,300  marks  per  annum.  Exclusive 
of  this  sum  are  the  appanages,  or  dotations  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
amounting  annually  to  (1896-97)  603,215  marks.  The  formerly  royal  domains 
consisting  chiefly  of  extensive  forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the 
State. 

Constitntion  and  OoYemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831 ;  but 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations,  the  last  being  that  of  March  28, 1896.  The 
crown  is  hereditaiy  in  the  male  line  ;  but,  at  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in 
the  female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  a^e  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency. 
The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  who  are  of  age ;  one  deputy  of  the  (Lutheran)  archbishopric  of 
Meissen,  the  proprietor  (or  one  deputy)  of  the  *  Herrschs^t '  of  Wildenfels, 
one  of  the  propnetors  of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners,  one 
deputy  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  the  two  proprietors  of  *Stande^err- 
schaften,'  the  Lutheran  '  Oberhofprediger '  at  Dresden,  the  Dean  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Bautzen  in  his  character  as  '  Apostolic  Yicar ' 
at  Dresden,  the  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  one  deputy  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  Wurzen,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  four  estates  in  fee ;  twelve  depaties 
elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar  estates  for  life  ;  ten  noble  proprietors 
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and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the  King  for  life  ; 
and  the  burffomaaterB  of  eight  towns.  The  Lower  Chamber  ia  made  up  of 
thirty-aeyen  aeputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  representatives  of  rural  oommunes. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  is  the  possession  of  a  landed 
estate  worth  at  least  4,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  qualincation  for  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  worth  at  least  8,000 
marks  a  year ;  which  qualification,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex-offido 
deputies  of  diapters  and  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  Lower  House 
must  be  Saxon  citizens  over  thirty,  and  pay  at  least  80  marks  in  direct  State 
taxes  ;  and  electors  of  the  '  Wahlmanner,'  i.e,,  direct  electors,  are  all  men 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  any  direct  contribution.  The  in- 
direct electors  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  consists  of  all  electors 
who  pay  at  least  800  marks,  the  second  of  those  who  pay  at  least  88  marks 
annual  land  tax,  and  the  third  of  all  the  other  electors.  The  members  of 
both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex- 
officio  members,  are  each  allowed  12  marks  per  day  during  the  sittings  of  Par- 
liament, and  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses.  Both  Houses  may  propose 
new  laws ;  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  levied,  or  altered  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  both. 

The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  in  the  Ministry  of  State  (O^mmmU 
Min%8terifum)t  and  in  the  separate  Ministries  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the 
Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Aflain. 

Area  and  Population. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  14,992*94  square  kilometres,  5,787  English  square 
miles,  llie  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  of  the  four  *  Ereishauptmannschaften,'  or  chief  governmental  divi- 


Kreishaiiptmmniuchaften 

Area,  Eng- 

ILsii  Sq. 

Mil«r 

Population. 

Population 

perSq. 

Mile 

1895 

Dec  1890 

Dee.  1895. 

Dresden 
Leipzig. 
Bautzen. 
Zwickau 

Total    . 

1,674 

1,878 

958 

1,782 

950,530 

871,182 

870,789 

1,810,288 

1,067,757 
945,179 
885,010 

1,889,672 

687-8 
685-9 
404-1 
779-8 

5,787 

8,502,684 

8,787,688 

654*5 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  received  its  present  limits,  the  population  was 
1,178,802.  The  growth  of  the  population  since  1884  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Density 

Annual 

Density 

Annual 

Tear 

Population 

perSq. 

Increase 

Year 

Population 

perSq. 

Increase 

Mile 

percent. 

1875 

MUe 

percent 

1884 

1,595,668 

272 



2,760,586 

471 

1-99 

1846 

1,886,488 

818 

1-8 

1880 

2,972,805 

507 

1-54 

1855 

2,089,176 

348 

1-2 

1885 

8,182,008 

548 

1-41 

1864 

2,887,192 

899 

1-6 

1890 

8,602,684 

605-8 

2-00 

1871 

2,556,244 

436 

1-8 

1895 

8,787,688 

654-5 

1-68 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  1,860,142  or  48*8  per  cent.,  live  in 
towns  and  the  remainder,  51 '2  per  cent.,  in  rural  communes. 

The  population  in  1895  included  1,838,422  males,  and  1,949,266  females, 
ue.  106*0  females  per  100  males.  The  conjugal  condition  of  the  population 
was  as  follows  in  1890 : — 


- 

Males 

Femalea 

Total 

Children    .... 

Adults- 
Unmarried 
Married. 
Widowed 
Divorced  or  separated     . 

609,859 

411,258 

633,121 

43,871 

3,032 

622,200 

389,505 

633,883 

149,578 

6,377 

1,232,059 

800,763 

1,267,004 

193,449 

9,409 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  534.  Besides  the  German  population.  Saxony  contains  (1885)  49,916 
Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  district  of  Bautzen.  In  1890  there  were  (besides 
other  Germans)  79,142  foreigners. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

StiUbom 

lUegitimato 

Total  Deaths 

Soiphis 
Births 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

31,630 
31,000 
31,888 
32,382 
33,693 

152,854 
147,599 
151,293 
145,661 
151,473 

6,374 
5,071 
5,135 
5,080 
5,313 

18,916 
18,271 
18,879 
18,988 
19,001 

94,887 
94,875 
97,883 
87,079 
90,656 

57,967 
47,653 
48.275 
68,582 
55,524 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  ports,  was 
as  follows : — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

189S 

1894 

1895 

1896 

2,367 

2,577 

4,126 

4,920 

3,908 

2,018 

1,914 

1,303 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns,  according  to  the  results  of  the 
census,  December  2,  1895,  is  : — 


Leipzig 

399,963 

Zittau      . 

.     28,132 

Dresden 

336,440 

Glauchau . 

.     24,914 

Chemnitz    . 

161,017 

Reichenbach    . 

.     24,415 

Plauen 

55,191 

Bautzen  . 

.     23,678 

Zwickau      . 

50,891 

Crimmitschau 

.     23,553 

Freiberg      . 

29,287 

Meerane  . 

.     23,074 

Religion. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  confession,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Protestants.  The  distribution  of 
the  different  creeds  was  as.  follows  in  1895  : — Lutherans,  3,611,670,  or  95*35 
per  cent;  Roman  Catholics,  140,285,  or  3*70  per  cent.;  Reformists^  10,538; 
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other  Christians,  15,059  ;  Jews,  9,902;  unclassified,  234.  The  heads  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  are  the  ministers  *in  evangelicis. '  The  chief  governing 
body  is  the  *  Landes-Consistorium '  or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden  ;  and 
it  also  has  a  representative  Synod  {Synode)  with  33  clerical  and  40  lay 
members  (1896).  Ecclesiastically  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into  1,002 
Lutheran  parishes  and  87  Roman -Catholic  parishes  in  1896. 

Instrnction. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  28  school-inspection  districts.  On  December 
1,  1894,  there  were  in  Saxon v  2,213  public  Protestant  and  41  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Voiksschuien),  64  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,970 
advanced  common  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,288  common 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  702,665.  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden  (in  1897,  720  students),  1  mining  school  at  Freiberg, 
1  forestry  sc&ool  at  Tharandt,  and  1  veterinary  school  at  Dresden  ;  further, 
17  Gymnasia,  10  Realgymnasia,  30  'Realschulen,'  19  seminaries,  and  2  higher 
girls'  schools — altogether  78  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  19,301,  exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  and  attended  in  the  summer 
of  1897  by  3,126  students,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany. 

Justice,  Grime,  and  Pauperism. 

Saxony  has  one  'Oberlandesgericht,' at  Dresden,  7  *  LandKerichte',  and  104 
'  Amtsgerichte.'  (See  Oermau  Empire^  p.  582.)  The  *  Reichsgericht '  has  its 
seat  at  Leipzig.  In  1895,  23,162  persons  (or  88 '5  per  10,000  of  the  population 
over  12  years  of  age)  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1891,  10,075,  in  1892, 
12,174  persons  were  punished  as  beggars  or  vagrants. 

In  1890,  49,977  persons  or  1*43  per  cent,  received  public  poor  relief.  In 
1885,  63,190  persons,  with  35,412  dependents  (in  all  2-78  per  cent,  of  the 
population)  received  public  poor  relief.  Recent  statistics  of  pauperism  are 
not  available. 

Pinanoe. 

The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
accounts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  divided  into  *  ordinary  *  and 
'  extraordinary,'  the  latter  representing  disbursements  for  public  works.  The 
budget  estimate  for  each  of  the  two  years  1896-97  was  77,604,250  marks,  and 
was  oalanced  by  the  expenditure  ;  there  was  also  for  the  two  years  1896-97 
an  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  73,411,278  marks.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and  State  rail- 
ways. The  net  revenue  from  railways  alone  amounted  in  1896  to  39,692,822 
marks.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  30,220,808  marks  for  each  of  the  years  1896 
and  1897. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1897  to  716,993,900  mai-ks.  The  debt  was 
incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  and  purchase  of  a  network  of 
railways  and  teleeraphs,  and  the  promotion  of  other  works  of  public  utility. 
The  total  capitid  invested  in  State  railways  ac  the  end  of  1896,  was 
838,408,742  marks. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  population  was  estimated  in  1896 
at  1,792,679,222  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Empire,  rivalled  only  oy  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile 
manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of  inoustrv,  but  mining  and  met&l- 
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working  are  also  important.     Agrictdtore  supported  directly  and  indiiecUy 
little  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  in  1882. 

In  1896,  of  the  total  area,  977,969  hectares  were  under  cultivation,  yis. : — 
796,126  hectares  (81 '40  per  cent.)  arable  ;  174,554  hectares  (17*85  per  cent.) 
meadow;  6,792  hectares  (0*69  per  cent.)  pasture;  497  hectares  (0*06  per 
cent.)  vineyard ;  besides  387,729  hectares  (1898)  under  wood,  of  which 
168,804  belonged  (1893)  to  the  State.  The  number  of  separate  fiirms  on 
June  5,  1882,  and  on  June  14,  1895,  was  as  follows :— 


- 

Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect. 

10-100  Hect 

Over  100  Hect 

Total 

1882 
1895 

94,788 
96,814 

69,171 
67,723 

28,209 
28,416 

758 
755 

192,921 
193,708 

In  1895,  224,393  persons  were  engaged  in  actual  work  on  the  farms. 
The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in 
metric  tons  (of  1,000  kilogrammes)  at  the  undemoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Area 

Yield  in  metric  tons 

1895 

1896 

1895 

1896 

Arer.  1887-96 

Wheat    . 
Rye 

Barley    . 
Oats 

Potatoes . 
Hay,  &c. 

49,726 
212,228 

83,314 
192,021 
123,187 
175,714 

51,088 
215,591 

31.427 
188,693 
123,006 
174,554 

2  06 
1-41 
1-78 
1-73 
12-90 
8-51 

2-14 
1-56 
1-67 
1-64 
10'40 
3-63 

1-95 
1-47 
1-57 
1-67 
10-78 
804 

On  May  1,  1896,  the  factory  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  456,402, 
of  whom  304,299  were  males  and  152,103  females  ;  176,631  were  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry,  60,696  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools,  46,888  in 
industries  connected  with  stone  and  earth,  and  31,678  in  those  connected  with 
paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establish- 
ments was  16,975,  of  which  6,175  had  steam  power.  The  following  shows  the 
mining  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Coal  Mines 

Other  Mines 

Total 

No.  of 
Minea 

Hands 

Production  in 
metric  tons 

Valne 
in  1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro- 
dnee 
in 
1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines 

Hands 

Pro- 
duoein 

1,000 
marks 

Coal 

Lignite 

1891. 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 

152 
152 
158 
146 
149 

24,062 
24,028 
24,221 
28,968 
24,107 

4,866,819 
4,212,875 
4,274,064 
4,128,227 
4,485,828 

864,376 
927,860 
940,988 
918.589 
1,018,486 

46.462 
42,457 
48,171 
40,311 
43,577 

112 

101 

89 

82 

70 

7,009 
6,880 
6,458 
6,114 
5,811 

6,609 
5,097 
4,870 
8.728 
8.506 

264 
268 
842 
227 
219 

81,071 
80,908 
80,674 
80.102 
29.918 

52.071 
47,664 
47.M1 
44,084 
47,084 

In  1894  the  Saxon  ixon-foundries  produced  210,766  metric  tons  of  finished 
iron,  representing  a  value  of  83,425,975  marks.  In  1895-96,  696  farewttiea 
produced  4,468,585  hectolitres  of  beer;  and  601  distilleries  eonsomed 
138,261,800  kilogrammes  of  raw  material  in  the  manufitcture  of  spiiita. 
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Communications. 

At  the  end  of  1896  the  total  length  of  the  Saxon  State  Railways  was 
1,760  miles,  170  miles  being  in  neighbouring  territories  ;  besides,  25  miles  of 
railways  belonged  to  companies  but  were  worked  by  the  State. 

BrUish  Minister  JUsidenC-^ir  A.  Condie  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
(residing  at  Coburg). 

British  Gansul-General. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Consul  at  Dresden. — Henry  Palmi6. 

Beferences  concerning  Saxony. 

Kalender  nnd  Btatistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Konigrelch  Sachsen  anf  das  Jahr  1898. 
Dresden,  1897. 

Staatshandbnch  fUr  das  Kbnigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden,  1897. 
Zeitschrift  des  E.  Sachsischen  Statist.  Bureaus.    Dresden,  1897. 

SCHAUMBUAO-LIFFE. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM  SCHAXTMBUEG-LlPPE.) 

Aeigning  Prince. 

0aorg,  bom  October  10, 1846,  son  of  Prince  Adolph  Georg ;  succeeded  his 
father  May  8, 1893 ;  married,  April  16, 1882,  to  Princess  Maria  Anna,  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  bom  March  14,  lS6A.^0fspring  .—1.  Prince  Adolph^  bom  Febraary 
23,  1888.  2.  Prince  Moritz,  bom  March  11,  1884.  3,  Prince  Wolrad,  bom 
April  19, 1887.  4.  Prince  Stephan,  born  June  21,  1891.  5.  Prince  Heinrioh^ 
bom  Sept.  25,  1894.  Mother  of  the  Beigning  Prince : — Princess  ff ermine, 
bom  Sept.  29,  1827,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  George  Heinrich  of 
Waldeck. — Brothers  and  Sister  of  the  Beigning  Prince, — 1.  Princess  Hermine, 
bom  Oct  6,  1845  ;  married,  Feb.  16,  1876,  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Wurt- 
tembeiig,  who  died  July  28, 1888.  2.  Prince  Eerfnaain,  bom  May  19,  1848. 
3.  Prince  0«o,  bom  Sept.  13,  1854;  married  (morg.)  November  28,  1898, 
to  Anna  von  Koppen,  created  Countess  von  Hagenburg.  4.  Prince  Adolph, 
bom  July  20,  1859  ;  married,  November  19,  1890,  to  Princess  Yictoria  of 
Pmssia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich  III.  The  reigning  house  of 
Lippe  is  descended  from  a  count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  under 
which  there  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  oy  certain 
functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  peojple.  To  the  Prince  belongs  part 
of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

For  the  financial  year  1897-98  the  revenue  was  stated  at  1,029,210  marks, 
and  the  expenditure  the  same.  There  was  in  1897  a  public  debt  of  360,000 
marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  1875  gave  a  population  of  83,138  ;  of  1890,  of  89,163,  on  an 
area  of  131  Engli^  square  miles.  On  Dec.  2,  1895,  the  population  was 
41,224  (20,693  males  and  20,531  females).  Marriages,  1895,  302  ;  births, 
1,304  ;  deaths,  680  ;  surplus  of  births,  624.  Of  the  births  29  (2*2  per 
cent. )  were  stillbom,  and  61  (4  7  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants,  1890,  35  ; 
1892,  27  ;  1893,  42  ;  1894,  8  ;  1895,  8  ;  1896,  3.  In  1895  there  were  104 
criminal  convictions,  or  35*9  per  10,000  of  population  over  12  years  of  age. 
Except  607  Catholics  and  366  Jews  (1890)  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant. 
Buckeburg,  the  residence  town,  has  5,620  inhabitants  (1895). 
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Agricultural  enclossures  (1882),  6,483,  with  a  population  of  12,543,  of 
whom  5,088  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farma.  Of  these  enclosures  3,609 
were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,211  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  ;  607  from 
10  to  less  than  100  hectares  ;  while  only  6  had  an  area  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards.  In  1895  the  area  (in  hectares)  under  rye  was  5,175  ;  wheat,  2,021  ; 
barley,  844  ;  potatoes,  1,410  ;  oats,  2,550  ;  hay,  8,856.  The  yield  (in  tons) 
was:  rye,  10,055;  wheat,  4,267;  barley,  618;  potatoes,  17,878;  oats* 
5,039  ;  hay,  14,885. 

The  State  has  15  miles  of  railway. 

British  Conml'G^eneral. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Official  Publication. 
SchaumburK-LippUche  Landesanzeigen  besw.  Landesverordnungen. 


SCHWAEZBUAG-KUDOLSTABT. 

(Ft; RSTENTHUM  SCHWARZBURO-RUDOLSTADT. ) 

Bei^^ning  Prince. 

Ounther,  bom  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  his  cousin  Prince  Georg,  Jan.  19, 
1890 ;  married  Decembar  10,  1891,  to  Princess  Anna  Luise  of  Schdnburg- 
Waldenburg. 

The  Schwarzbuig-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Schwarzburg,  being  descended  from  Albert  Vll.,  1606,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of  297,012 
marks.     The  State  domains  are  the  property  of  the  reigning  family. 

Constitation  and  Finance. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Principality  is  the  Constitution  of  March  21, 
1854,  modified  November  16,  1870.  For  all  legislative  measures  the  Prince 
has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members, 
four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest 
returned  by  the  general  population.     The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years. 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1897-99  the  annual  public 
income  and  expenditure  were  settled  at  2,778,050  marks  each.  There  is 
a  public  debt  of  3,884,000  marks,  one-fourth  of  which  is  covered  by  productive 
investments. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  363  English  square  miles,  and,  in  1895, 
the  population  was  88,685  (43,035  nudes,  and  45,650  females).  Popnlation 
per  square  mile  244  *S.  The  population  is  Protestant,  there  being  (1895)  only 
479  Catholics,  and  81  Jews.  Rudolstadt,  the  capital,  has  (1895)  11,907 
inhabitants.  In  1895  there  were  667  marriages,  8,066  births,  and  1,857 
deaths;  surplus  of  births,  1,208.  Of  the  births,  89  (2 '9  per  cent.)  were 
stillborn,  and  295  (9*6  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1892,  239  ; 
1893,  88 ;  1894,  38  ;  1895,  42 ;  1896,  81.  In  1895  there  were  897  convic- 
tions for  crime,  or  146  per  10,000  of  population  over  the  age  of  12. 

Agricoltore. 

On  June  5,  1882,  there  were  in  the  Principality  12,508  ffums,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  6,541 ;  1-10  hectares,  4,957  ;  10-100  hectares,  966  ;  over  100 
hectares,  21.     In  1896  the  cultivated  area  and  the  yield  were  as  follows  : — 

Rye,  7,428  hectares,  yielding  7,148  tons  ;  wheat,  8,428  hectares,  yielding 
4,618  tons;  barley,  3,168  hectares,  yielding,  4,879  tons;  oats,  5,192  hec- 
tares, yielding  6,812  tons;  potatoes,  6,006  hectares,  yielding  55,955  tons; 
bay,  7,430  hectares,  yielding  27,422  tons. 

There  are  (1896)  42  miles  of  railway. 

BriHsh  Coruul-General.-^.  L.  Schwabach  (Berlin). 
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SCHWARZBUECKSOHBEBSHATJSEN. 

(FUBflTENTHITM  SOHWABZBUSG-SONDERSHAUSEN. ) 

Reigning  Frince. 

Xmrl  Oiuitlier,  bom  August  7,  1830  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince  Giinther 
Friedrich  Carl  II.,  July  17,  1880 ;  married,  June  12,  1869,  to  Princess  Marie 
of  Saze-Altenbuig,  bom  June  28,  1845. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  Prince. — I.  Prince  Leopold,  bom  July  2,  1832. 
II.  Princess  Marie,  bom  June  14,  1887. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzbuig  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
amounts  to  500,000  marks,  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
conntiy. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  nanted  July  8,  1857,  under  which 
restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Prince,  five  elected  by  certain  highly- 
taxed  landowners  and  others,  and  five  elected  by  the  inhabitants  in  generaL 
The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  who  exercises  his  authority  through  a  Government  divided  into  five 
departments. 

The  .budget  accounts  are  settled  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In  the  period 
1896-99  the  annual  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,964,755  marks,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  to  the  same.  There  is  a  public  debt  (January  1,  1897) 
of  3,044,145  marks  (debt  of  the  country,  755,658  marks  ;  of  the  Crown  land, 
2,288,487  marks). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  888  English  square  miles  (86,404  hectares), 
and  the  population  in  1895  was  78,074  (87,976  males,  and  40,098  females). 
Population  per  square  mile  284 '46.  In  1890  the  population  was  75,510,  of 
whom  74,615  were  Protestant,  636  Catholic,  and  228  Jews.  The  chief  towns, 
Sondershausen  and  Amstadt,  have  respectively  7,018  (1895)  and  13,595 
inhabitants.  In  1895  there  were  609  marriages,  2,656  births,  1,552  deaths  ; 
surplus  of  births,  1,104.  Of  the  births,  77  (2*9  per  cent.)  were  stillbom,  and 
288  (9*0  per  cent)  illegitimate.  Emigrants:  1891,  61;  1898,  52;  1894, 
9 ;  1895,  19 ;  1896,  11.  In  1895  there  were  689  criminals  convicted,  or 
117*8  per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age. 

Agriculture. 

In  1882  there  were  in  the  Principality  11,187  separate  farms,  as  follows : 
under  1  hectare,  4,818  ;  1-10  hectares,  5,151 ;  10-100  hectares,  1,180;  over 
100  hectares,  88.  In  1895  there  were  employed  in  agriculture,  gardening, 
rearing  of  animals,  forestry  and  fisheries,  27,298  persons,  of  whom  15,716  were 
servants  or  labourers.   In  1895  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

meat*     \\\ 
Barley      ... 

5,854 
5,824 
5,784 

8,875 
10,375 
11,885 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

4,700 
7,772 
8,943 

47,718 
14,649 
13,662 

There  are  49  miles  of  railway. 
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WALBECX. 

(FtTBSTENTHUM   WaLDECK.) 

Beigning  Prince. 

FriAdrioh,  bom  January  20,  1865  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Geoi^  Victor  and 
Princess  Helena  of  Kassan  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
May  12,  1898  ;  married,  August  9,  1895,  to  Princess  Bathildis  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe ;  offispring :  Prince  Josias,  bom  May  13,  1896.  Brother  and 
sisters  or  the  reigning  prince  are : — I.  Princess  Pauline^  bom  October  19, 
1855  ;  married.  May  7,  1881,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  of  Bentheim- 
Bentheim.  II.  Princess  jB^ma,  bora  August  2,  1858 ;  married,  Januaiy 
7,  1879,  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands ;  widow,  November  20,  1890. 
III.  Princess  HeUfna,  bora  February  17,  1861  ;  married,  April  27,  1882,  to 
Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  ; 
widow  March  28,  1884.  IV.  Princess  Elizabeth,  bom  September  6,  1873. 
V.  Prince  Wolrad-Priedrieh  (brother  on  the  father's  side),  bom  June  22,  1892. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  '  Treaty 
of  Accession '  was  signed  by  the  Prince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  Ring  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years,  retain- 
ing merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  till  January  1, 
1888.  A  Treaty,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrangement  for  the 
future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  granted  August  17,  1852.  It 
provided  for  a  legislative  assemoly  of  forty-one  members,  but  this  number  is 
now  reduced  to  fifteen,  with  authority  restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  In 
terms  of  the  '  Treaty  of  Accession '  all  public  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Prussia  also  manages 
the  finances  of  the  Principality. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  are : — 1896, 
1,414,179  marks  ;  1897,  1,401,428  marks  ;  1898,  1,401,428  marks. 

The  debt  on  July  1,  1897,  was  2,037,000  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  438  English  square  miles. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles : —  IFaldeek  : 
Twiste,  population,  16,588;  Eisenbei^e,  population,  17,686;  Eder,  popula- 
tion, 15,138;  Pyrmont:  population,  8,364— total,  57,766  (27,982  males 
and  29,834  females)  in  December,  1895. 

Marriages,  1895,  392;  births,  1,794  (65,  or  3'6  per  cent,  stiUbom, 
and  102,  or  5*7  per  cent,  illegitimate) ;  deaUis,  1,043  ;  surplus,  751.  Emi- 
grants, 1893,  70  ;  1894,  25 ;  1895,  30 ;  1896,  43.  Criminals  convicted  in 
1894,  174,  or  43*3  per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  Except 
1,700  Catholics  and  696  Jews,  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  residence 
town,  Arolsen,  has  (1895)  2,768  inhabitants. 

On  June  5,  1882,  the  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  was  as 
follows :— 


Below  1  Hect 

1-10  Hect 

10-100  Hcct 

Over  100  Hect 

Total 

3,743 

4,088 

1,690 

34 

9,455 
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These  fanns  supported  30,378  persons,  of  whom  11,539  were  actiyely 
engaged  in  agricoltore.     Railways,  6  miles. 

British  Minister-BssidentSiT  A.  0.  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  0.6. 
Oon9ul-Oen9ral—Wi\i3am  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Beference* 

Wftldeckiseher  Landeii-Ealeiider  aaf  das  Jahr.  1897.    Hengerlnghaasen.    1896. 

WtlBTTEMBEAO. 

(KONIOSBIOH  WUBTTEMBSRO.) 

Beigning  King. 

WillLelm  II.,  King  of  Wurttemberg,  bom  Febniary  25,  1848  ;  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wiirttemberg  (cousin  of  the  late  king  Karl  I.)  and 
Princess  Katharine  of  Wurttemberg  (sister  of  the  late  king)  ;  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  October  6,  1891.  Married  (1),  Febniary  15, 
1877,  to  Princess  ifaric  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  who  died  April  30,  1882  ;  issue 
of  this  union.  Princess  Pauline,  bom  December  19,  1877  ;  (2),  April  8,  1886, 
Princess  CharlotU  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  bom  October  10,  1864. 

Aunt  of  the  King. 

Princess  Augusta,  bom  October  4,  1826  ;  married  June  17,  1851,  to 
Prince  Hemiann  of  Saze- Weimar  ;  issue  : — 1.  Princess  Pauline,  bom  July  25, 
1852.  2.  Wilhelm,  bom  December  31,  1858.  3.  Prince  Bemard,  bom 
October  10,  1855.  4.  Prince  Ernest,  bom  August  9,  1859.  5.  Princess 
Olga,  bom  September  8,  1869. 

Tlie  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wiirttemberg  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1, 1806. 
The  ciyil  list  of  the  king  amounts  to  2,000,901  marks,  with  additional 
grants  of  131,485  marks,  for  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Constitation  and  Government. 

Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution  of 
which  bears  date  September  25,  1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstande,  or  two  *  Estates '  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  three  years,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  Standesherren,  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  heads  of  twenty  mediatised 
houses  which  were  before  1806  endowed  with  votes  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a 
number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  hereditarily  or  for  life,  which 
number,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  that  of  the  two  other  categories 
(there  are  now  eijs^t,  two  hereditary).  The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of 
Deputies  (Abgeordneten),  consists  of  thirteen  members  of  the  nobility,  elected 
by  the  Ritterschaft  (Equestrian  Order)  of  the  Kingdom  :  six  dignitaries  of  the 
Evangelical  deigy  ;  three  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  '  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tiibingen  ;  seven  deputies  of  towns  ('gute  Stadte'),  and 
sixty- three  of  districts  ('Oberamter'),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  property  qualifica- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  vice-president  is  elected  by  the  Chamber  from  among  the 
hereditary  members ;  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Second  Chamber 
are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  The  debates  of  both  Chambers  are  public. 
Whenever  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  they  are  represented  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  both  Chambers,  two  members 
of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the  Lower  House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called 
the  Staats-Glerichtshof,  is  appointed  guardian  of  the  Constitutioii.     It  is  com- 
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posed  of  a  preaident  and  twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the 
president,  are  nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the 
combined  Chambers.  Members  of  both  Chambers  receive  an  allowance  of 
9$.  2d.  a  day  during  the  session  and  travelline  expenses,  but  to  hereditary 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  payment  is  made  on  application  only. 

The  executive  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  Ministry  of  State  compo^  of  six 
ministerial  departments.  The  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  the  Ministers 
of  Justice  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Royal  House,  to  whose  province  belongs 
also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs ;  of  the 
Interior ;  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  of  War ;  and  of 
Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  of  which  the  Ministers  are  members, 
and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult  on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  circles  (Kreiae), 
64  districts  (Oberamter),  and  1.911  communes  (Gemeinden). 


Area  and  Population. 

Wiirttembeig  has  an  area  of  7,533  English  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
of  the  four  '  circles '  (Kreise) : — 


Kreise 

Area 
inSq. 
Miles 

Population 

Popolation 
perSq. 

1890 
665,049 

481,334 
402,991 
487,148 

2,036,522 

1895 

697,873 

488,431 
398,887 
496,460 

Mile 
1895 

Neckar  .... 
Black    Forest    (Schwarz- 

wald). 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau)    . 

1,285 

1,845 
1,985 
2,418 

7,533 

548-1 

265-2 
201-2 
206-2 

Total     . 

2.081,151 

276-6 

The  increase  of  population  between  1890  and  1895,  amounting  on  the  whole 
to  only  0*44  per  cent,  per  annum,  varied  greatly  in  the  four  circles  of  the 
Kingdom.  There  was  an  increase  of  32,324  in  the  Neckar  circle,  but  a 
decrease  of  4,104  in  the  Jagst  circle.  Of  the  total  population  in  1895, 
844,044,  or  40*6  per  cent.,  lived  in  communes  of  2,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  and  1,237,107,  or  59*4  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  popula- 
tion included  1,007,125  males  and  1,074,026  females,  or  106 '6  females  for 
every  100  males.  The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation 
is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  534.     The  number  of  foreigners  was  12,661. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  five  years  was : — 


Tear 

HuTiages 

Total 
Births 

StiUbom 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Snrplaa  of 
Birtha 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

14,169 
13,994 
14,878 
15,209 
15,656 

71,826 
73,091 
71,376 
73,559 
74,964 

2,419 
2,359 
2,253 
2,403 
2,454 

7,494 
7,803 
7,727 
7,347 
7,962 

54,846 
56,303 
52,882 
50,902 
46,443 

17,480 
16,788 
18,494 
22,657 
28,521 
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The  emigration  from  Wiirttembeig,  chieily  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  as  follows  for  eight  years: — 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

6,629 

5,987 

6,182 

5.728 

5,401 

2,343 

2,398 

2,121 

The  population  in  1895  of  the  largest  towns  was  as  follows : — 


Stuttgart 

Ulm 

Heilbronn 

Esslingon 

Cannstatt 

Beutlingen 


158,321 
39,304 
33,461 
24,031 
22,590 
19,822 


Ludwigsburg 

Gmiind     . 

Goppingen 

Tiibingen 

RavensbuTg 

Tuttlingen 


19,311 
17,282 
16,183 
18,976 
12,694 
11,672 


Religion. 

The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  last  religious  census, 
1895 :— 


Creed 

Numbers 

Per  Cent,  of  Population 

Evangelicals 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 

Jews 

Others       .... 

1,440,240 

621,474 

7,451 

11,887 

99 

69-2 

29-9 
0-36 
0-57 
0-004 

The  administration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sistorium  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintendents, 
at  Ludwigsbuig,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tubingen,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In  the 
king  is  vested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as  well  as 
the  guardianship — *  obersthoheitliche  Schutz  und  Aufsichtsrecht ' — of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  comprising  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  are  under 
a  bishop,  who  has  his  seat  at  Rottenburg,  but  who,  in  all  important  matters, 
has  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council — Kirchenrath — ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special  council 
(Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  there  must  be  one  publie 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  recent  official  returns,  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  2,317  elementary  public  schools  with  (1896)  4,766  teachers, 
attended  by  300,825  pupils  ;  81  ReaLschulen  with  9,161  pupils  ;  66  grammar 
schools ;  18  classical  colleges  (gymnasia),  of  which  4  are  training  colleges  for 
the  Protestant  clergy,  and  7  lyceuma,  having  (1896)  together  8,376  scholars. 
The  whole  educational  system  is  completed  by  the  University  of  Tiibingen 
(founded  in  1477).  There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  University  (Polytech- 
nicum)  at  Stuttgart,  and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  to  educational  purposes  amounted 
in  1895-96  to  6*5  million  marks,  not  including  the  sums  bestowed  on  public 
schools  by  the  parishes  or  out  of  the  revenue  of  foundations. 
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Crime  and  Pauperism. 

In  Wurttemberg  there  ia  one  Oberlandesgericht  at  Stuttgart  (see  Oerman 
Empire,  p.  640).  In  1895, 14, 478  persona  were  convicted  of  crimes,  Le.  96 '4 
per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  In  1892  the  number  of 
convictionB  was  14,626.  In  1892-98,  87,318  penons  received  public  poor 
relief  amounting  to  8,544,563  marks. 

Finance. 

The  final  revenite  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1895-96  showed  a 
surplus  of  4, 075,415  marks.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1895-96  was  70,621,808 
marks;  estimated  expenditure,  1895-96,  71,578,685  marks.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  two  years  ending  March  81, 1899,  are  as  follows : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 


Forests,  Farms,  Mines,  Metal  and  Salt  Works 
Conmiercial    Revenues  —  Railway  :     net    re- 
ceipts          

Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Steamers    . 

Miscellaneous 

Direct  Taxes — on  Lands,  Buildings,  Trades  . 

Income  Tax 

Indirect  Taxes — Excise 

Dog  Tax 

Taxes  on  Wine  and  Beer 

Fees  and  Perquisites     .... 

Duties  on  Successions  .... 
German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c. 


Total  Revenue 


1897-98 


Harks 

8,583,582 

15,195,000 

2,295,642 

502,701 

9,770,925 

6,616,000 

1,858,000 

243,100 

9,925,150 

2,190,000 

850,000 

16,098,440 

74,128,540 


l«98-9d 


MsrkB 

8,688,582 

15,246,000 

2,645,268 

409,400 

9,840,880 

6,706,000 

1,868,000 

248,100 

9,925,160 

2,190,000 

850,000 

16,098,440 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries         .... 
Natiomu  Debt — Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  . 

Annuities  and  Compensations 
Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military 

Others 

Ministry  of  Justice 

„  Foreign  Affairs    .... 

,,  the  Interior         .... 

,,  Worship  and  Education 

,,  Finance 

Parliament,  Expenses  of        ...        . 

Reserve  Fund 

German  Empire — Matricular  contribution  to 
Postage  . 


Total  Expenditure 


1897-98 

Marks 

2,000,901 

181,485 

20,300,506 

303,820 

2,971,000 

592,576 

4,284,186 

166,108 

8,277,623 

11,055,134 

8,785,682 

427,921 

70,000 

19,821,876 

510,000 


1898-99 


Marks 

2,000,901 

181,485 

19,489,841 

326,867 

8,050,500 

602,806 

4,284,248 

167,008 

8,248,088 

11,054,466 

8,738,772 

429,534 

70,000 

19,821,876 

510,000 


74,698,818       78,876,881 
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The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  estimated  to  amonnt  to  473,878,700 
marks  on  April  1,  189/,  of  which  the  bulk  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent 
The  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  two  portions — ^namely,  the  general 
debt  and  the  railway  debt.  The  latter,  forming  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  total,  amounted  to  488,286,189  marks  on  April  1,  1897.  The  total  debt 
amounts  to  about  228  marks,  or  11/.  S$.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the 
charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  for  1897-98  to  20,800,506  marks,  or  about 
10s.  per  head.  The  net  income  of  the  railways,  all  expenses  deducted,  amounts 
to  (1895-96)  16,076,804  marks,  covering  81  per  cent,  of  the  interest  charve  of 
the  whole  public  debt,  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  interest  chai^  of  the  milway 
debt  alone. 

Army. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Wiirttemberg  corps  d'arm^e  (the  18th  of  Ger- 
many) had  on  the  peace  footing,  1897-98,  24,149  men,  4,190  horses,  and  132 
guns.     In  189^97  there  were  10,702  recruits. 

Industry. 

Wiirttemberg  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  4,720  square  miles,  or 
about  two-thiids  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  about  three- 
tenths  under  forest  On  June  15,  1895,  the  total  number  of  agricultural 
tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


1 

Under  1  Hectare 

Between  1  and 
10  Hectares 

Between  10  and 
100  Hectares 

Above  100 
Hectares 

Total 

106,846 

173,422 

26,219 

156 

306,643 

These  farms  supported  1,080,032  persons,  of  whom  429,624  were  actively 
engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectares),  and  the  yield  (in  metric 
tons)  per  hectare  in  1896-97,  and  the  average  annual  yield  for  1883-92  were  as 
follows :— 


- 

180(J.»7 

Average 
Yield, 
1885-94 

- 

1896-97 

Average 

Yield. 
1885-94 

9-82 
3-91 

Hectares 

Yield 
perhect 

TT-PfATA.  1   Yield 
Hectares  J^^^^^ 

Wheat 
Rye  .        . 
Barley 
Oats. 
Spelt 

82,892 

89,021 

108,937 

148,287 

166,030 

115 

1-02 
114 
1-23 
0-81 

1-28 
115 
1-39 
1-20 
105 

Potatoes    . 
Hay.        . 
Clover,  etc. 
Hops 

92,707 

290,298 

101,837 

5,804 

6-84 
4-43 
410 
0-63 

In  1896  vines  occupied  17,002  hectares,  and  yielded  427,800  hectolitres 
of  wine. 

In  1895-96  were  produced  3,885,481  hectolitres  of  beer.  The  total  value 
of  the  minerals  raisedTin  the  kingdom  in  1895  was  945,336  marks 

In  1896  there  were  in  Wiirttemberg  993  miles  of  railway,  of  which  956 
miles  belonged  to  the  State,  22  miles  to  private  persons,  and  15  miles  to 
neighbouring  States.  The  Government  owned  also  1 10  miles  of  railway  within 
neighbouiing  States. 

Sriiiah  Minister. — Victor  A.  W.  Drummond  (residing  at  Munich). 
Consul  at  Stuttgart — ^Albert  v.  KauUa.  ^  i 
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The  following  pablloAtiona  of  the  Iloy»l  Statistical  Landesuut,  Stuttgart :  Wurttem> 
bergische  .Tabrbiicher  fUr  Statistik  und  Landeskunde.  OberamtsbeacbreibDngen,  neuflFolgs. 
Yerdffentlichungen  des  K.  Statistischen  Landesamte  im  Staatsanzeiger  fiir  Wdrtteinbe^. 
Topographischer  Atlaa  de«  Kdnigrelchs  WUrttemberg.  Hanptfinanzetat  dea  Konigrcicfai 
Wiirttcmberg. 

Ba4iUker'i  Soathern  Germany.    8th  ed.    Leipzig,  1896. 


QREECE. 

(Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes.) 

Reigning  "King. 

Oeorgios  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  the  second  son  (Wil- 
helm)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg,  present  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863 ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863 ;  declared  of  age  by 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;  landed  in 
Greece  November  2,  1863 ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Queen 
Olgay  born  August  22  (September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

Children  of  ths  King, 

I.  Prince  Konsiantinos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  heir-apparent,  born 
August  2,  1868;  married  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Prussia.  Offspring  : — 1.  Prince  Georgiosy  bom  July 
19, 1890.  2.  Prince  Alexander,  born  August  1,  1893.  3.  Princess 
Helen,  born  May  2,  1896.  II.  Prince  Georgios,  bom  June 
24,  1869.  III.  Prince  Nicolaoe,  born  January  21,  1872.  IV. 
Princess  Maria,  born  March  3,  1876.  V.  Prince  Andreas,  born 
February  1,  1882.  VI.  Prince  Christopheros,  born  August  10, 
1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15, 1863, 
a  civil  list  of  l,125,000drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios I., 
to  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
added  4,000/.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign 
of  Greece  about  52,000/.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age  in 
August  1886. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  TiU'kish  Empire  since  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29,  and  by 
the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  8,  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the  ground  that  the  boun* 
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daries  proposed  were  insufficient,  and  especially  excluded  the  island  of  Crete, 
it  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the 
throne  January  25,  ]  888,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled 
the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October,  1862,  which  event  was 
followed  by  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  protecting 
Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Before  he  ascends  the  throne, 
he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  the 
sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  higher  officials  of 
the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  Kin§  must  convoke  the 
Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  either  a  minor  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative 
Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord  within  ten  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  that  event.  The  constitutional  royal  authority  in  this  case  has  to  be 
exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by 
special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the 
Protestant  Lutheran  faith,  but  his  heirs  and  successors  must  be  members  of 
tht  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Conititution  and  Oovenunent. 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vests 
the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 
Boul6,  consisting  of  207  representatives,  elected  hy  manhood 
siiffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Representatives  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  electors  21.  The  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination 
by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an 
electoral  district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163 
voters  on  the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population  ; 
the  number  who  voted  was  306,957,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  The  Boule  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  six  months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no 
bill  can  pass  into  law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be  discussed  and 
voted,  article  by  article,  thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But 
the  Legislative  Assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Constitution 
itself ;  particular  provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  *  fundamental  principles.'  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  must  meet  on  November  1 
(old  style^  of  every  year.  The  deputies  are  paid  2,000  old 
drachmai  (equal  to  1,800  new  drachmai,  or  72/.)  each  per  session  ; 
for  an  extra  session  the  allowance  varies  according  to  its  length 
from  20/.  to  72/. 
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The  Ministry  as  constituted  October  8,  1897,  is  as  follows  :— 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Zaimis, 

Minister  of  Interior. — M.  Korpcu. 

Minister  of  Finance.— M.  StreU. 

Minister  of  Justice. — M.  Tomatt, 

Minister  of  Marine. — Captain  Hadji  Kyrutcos, 

Minister  of  War. — General  Smolen$ky 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — M.  PanagiotcpotUas 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1879  Greece  had  a  population  (including  that  of  Thessaly 
in  1881)  of  1,973,768  ;  in  1889,  2,187,208  ;  in  1896,  2,433,806.  In  1896  the 
population  consisted  of  1,266,816  males  and  1,166,990  females.  The  territory 
detached  from  Turkev,  consisting  of  most  of  Thessaly  and  a  strip  of  Epirus, 
was  added  to  Greece  oy  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  executed — ^under  OTessure  of 
the  Great  Powers— June  14,  1881.  The  rectification  of  the  Thess&lian 
frontier,  in  the  interest  of  Turkey,  has  been  agreed  to.  The  Kingdom,  is 
divided  into  16  nomarchies.  In  1889  and  1896  the  area  and  x>opulation 
were  as  follows  : — 


Nomarchies 
(Provinces) 

Area: 

English 

square 

miles 

2,472 
2,044 
8,013 

1,442 
1,901 
2,020 
1,221 
1,679 

2,216 
923 
481 
277 
302 

395 
2,200 
2,478 

FopnlatSos 
1889 

Population 
1896 

Pop. 

persq. 
mile, 
1800 

Northern  Greece:— 
Attica  and  Boeotia 
Phocis  and  Phthiotis     . 
Acamania  and  JEtolia    . 

Peloponnebtts  : — 
Areolis  and  Corinth 
Acnaia  and  Elis     . 
Arcadia          .... 
Messenia        .... 
Laconia         .... 

Islands  : — 
Eubcea  and  Sporades 
Cyclades       .... 

Corfu 

Zanthe  (Zakynthos) 
Cephalonia  (Kephallonia) 

Thessaly  :— 

Arta 

Trikalla         .... 
Larissa 

Total    . 

257,764 
186,470 
162,020 

144,836 
210,713 
148,285 
183,232 
126,888 

108,442 

181,608 

114,636 

44,070 

80,178 

32,890 
148,148 
168,034 

818,069 
147,297 
170,665 

157.678 
236,261 
167,092 
205,798 
135,462 

116,516 
134,747 

124,578 
45,032 
83,363 

39,144 
176,778 
181,642 

1251 
71-9 
56-6 

104-4 
124-3 

82-7 
168.5 

86-7 

521 

145-9 
289  0 
162-6 
276-0 

99-1 
80-8 
73  1 

26.014 

2,187,208 

2,438,806 

97-3 

The  Increase  of  the  population  of  Greece  from  1870  to  1879  was  at  the  rate 
of  1-87,  and  from  1879  to  1889  1*05  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Corfu     . 

17,918 

Zante     . 

.     14,650 

42,169 

Hermonpolis. 

17,894 

Calamata 

.     14,298 

87,958 

Volo      . 

16,232 

Pyi-gos   . 

.     12,705 

21,149 

LarisBa. 

15,873 

Tripolis  . 

.     10,465 
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The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Greece  in  1879  was  31,969,  of  whom 
23,133  were  Turks,  3,104  Italians,  2,187  English,  534  French,  364  Austrians. 
314  Germans,  101  Kussians. 

The  male  population  in  1889  according  to  occupation  was  as  follows  :-^ 
Agricultural  and  pastoral,  444,096;  artizans,  64,211;  traders  and  their 
employes,  117,979;  workmen  and  servants,  31,321;  professions,  15,785; 
officials,  12,109;  clergy,  10,059;  defence,  34,624. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationality  of  Greece  is 
Hellenic.  Most  of  the  Albanians  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the  last 
400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  Hellenised.  At  present  there 
are  not  more  than  90,000  or  100,000  of  distinct  Albanian  nationality  in  the 
whole  of  Greece.  These  are  scattered  in  small  communities  chiefly  over 
Attica ;  northwards  as  far  as  Thebes ;  then  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the  southero  districts  of  Eubcea,  and  a  few 
of  the  neighbouring  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nationality  to  over 
8,000,000»  as  under :— Greece,  about  2,200,000;  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000; 
(>ete,  Cyprus,  and  other  Ottoman  islands,  400,000 ;  European  Turkey, 
3,600,000;  total   8,100,000. 

In  1890  there  were  19,899  marriages ;  78,226  births  ;  55,818  deaths  ; 
stoplua  of  births^  22,413.     There  are  no  more  recent  fi^;ures. 

Tke  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  populations,  1896  : — 
Athena 
Piraeus 
Patras 
Tricala 

Beligion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  1889  there  were  1,902,800 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  14,677  other  Christians,  mainly 
Roman  (>tthoUc8 ;  5,792  Jews  ;  and  24,165  Mohammedans.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion 
of  the  State,  but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all 
other  sects.  Nominally,  the  Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  though  he  now  exercises  no  governing  authority ;  he  is 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and  optimates  subject  to  the  Sultan  ;  his 
jurisdiction  extends  over  Thrace  and  other  countries,  including  Bosnia,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real  ecclesiastical  authority, 
formerly  exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
National  Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which  vested  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  permanent 
council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
four  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  nine  archbishops  and 
eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six  archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  me  Greek 
Arcmpelago ;  and  five  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
There  are  161  mionasteries  and  nunneries,  with  2,620  monks  and  485  nuns. 

IiiBtniotion. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school 
but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  Of  the  army  recruits  30 
per  cent,  are  illiterate,  and  16  per  cent,  can  read  only. 

There  are  ^1892)  2,745  primary  schools,  295  secondary  schools  and  a  uni* 
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rersity,  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  3,680,  and  of  pupils,  139,885,  of 
whom  22,100  are  females.  There  are  2  Mfrioultural  schools  in  Greece  with, 
together,  51  pupils.  In  1895  an  industrial  and  commercial  school,  with^  40 
teachers,  was  opened  at  Pireeus  to  give  instruction  in  the  industries  relating 
to  wine,  spirits,  beer,  soap,  perfumes,  dairy-keeping,  cattle  and  siUcworm 
rearing,  and  in  the  duties  of  commercial  clerks.  In  1895  the  UniYersity  of 
Athens  had  2,987  students,  of  whom  967  studied  medicine,  1,327  law,  516 
philosophy,  51  theology,  124  chemistry.  Of  the  total  number  604  were  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  Turkey. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  were 
as  follows  in  the  years  from  1885  to  1893,  according  to  official 
returns.    The  extraordinary  receipts  include  loans. 


Year 

Revenue 

Szpenditiiie 

Ordinary 

Bxtraordinary 

ToUl 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Drachmai 
61,110,128 
63,103,542 
82,558,371 
89,445,986 
83,269,911 
79,548,045 
89,725,769 
94,882,884 
96,731,414 

Drachmai 

316,901 
32,464,426 
93,360,420 

4,119,822 
99,300,378 
43,224,000 
12,900,000 
10,999,890 

9,739,157 

Drachmai 

61,427,029 

95,567,968 

175,910,791 

93,565,808 

182,570,284 

122,772,045 

102,625,769 

105,882,774 

106,470,571 

Drachmai 
127,677,749 
181,295,723 
92,951,915 
108,975,436 
107,317,616 
129,358,573 
125,106,600 
107,679,604 
101,563,761 

The  receipts  for  1894  were  given  as  102,895,141  drachmai ;  for  1896, 
revenue  95,262,196,  expenditure  90,923,536  drachmai  For  1897  the  estimates 
were: — 


Sources  of  Uevenne 

1    Drachmai 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Drachmai 

'  Direct  taxes 

19,792,864 

Public  debt 

21,690,895 

1  Customs  and  excise     . 

33,245,552 

Pensions,  &c. 

5,742,600 

1  Stamps  and  dues. 

18,676,775 

Civil  List    . 

1,825,000 

Monopolies 

11,402,906 

Chamber  of  Deputies  . 

490,320 

State  property     . 

3,731,362 

Ministries : — 

Sales  .... 

966,650 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

2,224,479 

Repayments 

1,023,380 

Justice      . 

5,364,325 

Arrears 

3,355,000 

Interior     . 

13,930,935 

Lighthouses 

400,000 

Instruction,  &c. 

5,647,643 

International     Tele- 

Army 

16,345,311 

graphs     . 

750,000 

Marine 

7,000,487 

Elementary  instruction 

100,000 

Finance  . 

1,528,952 

Municipal  contributions 

1,200,000 

Collecting  revenue      . 

8,968,478 

Extraordinary     . 
Total     . 

700,000 

Various 
Total     , 

3,503,240 

95,343,939 

93,852,565 
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JSvents  h&Jting  necessitated  the  re-casting  of  the  estimates,  the  revenue  was 
put  at  97,000,000  drachmai,  and  the  expenditure  at  160,000,000  drachmai, 
exclnaiye  of  indemnity  payments. 

On  January  1,  1897,  the  outstanding  public  debt  ot  Greece  was  as 
follows : — 


Desoriptioii 

Drachmai  Gold 

Drachmai  Paper 

Consolidated 

Amortisable 

Floating  (Treasury  bonds) 

Forced  currency       .... 

Fractional  currency 

Total 

155,000,000 

470,034,822 

14,194,066 

16,800,000 

31,801,295 
34,644,248 
14,000,000 
74,200,000 
14,000,000 

656,028,888 

^168,645,548 

The  details  at  the  beginning  of  1897  were  practically  the  same  as  in  1895, 
[See  Statesman's  Yeak  Book  for  1896  or  1897,  p.  649].  The  annual 
interest  which  was  being  paid  at  the  beginning  of  1897  amounted  to  8,477,534 
drachmai  gold,  and  4,520,158  drachmai  paper,  the  interest  on  the  external 
debt  being  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  ;  that  on  the  Monopoly 
loan  to  43  per  cent. ;  and  that  on  other  internal  debts  to  33  per  cent. 

By  treaty  signed  December  4, 1897,  and  subsequent  legislation,  Greece  agrees 
to  pay  to  Turkey  a  war  indemnity  of  j£T4,000,000,  and  to  accept  international 
control  in  financial  matters.  This  control  wUl  be  exercised  by  a  commission 
of  six  members  (representing  the  mediating  powers)  who  will  make  payments 
to  Turkey  out  of  the  indemnity  loan,  will  control  the  collection  of  the 
rerenue,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Government,  will  supervise  the  redemption 
of  debt.  The  Government  will  be  authorized  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  deficit  of  1897,  to  pay  off  or  convert  the  floating  debt  in  gold, 
to  make  payments  to  the  holders  of  the  actual  debt  in  gold,  and  to  raise  loans 
not  excecKiing  20,000,000  gold  drachmai,  to  cover  the  deficit  of  1898  and  the 
following  years.  Revenues  from  monopolies,  tobacco-tax,  stamps,  customs 
amounting  to  89,600,000  drachmai  (with  supplementaiy  revenues  from 
customs,  7,200,000  drachmai),  are  assigned  as  security  for  the  gold  debt. 
The  floating  debt  will  be  converted  into  a  new  loan  and  the  forced  currency 
will  be  redeemed  by  annual  payments.  Provision  is  made  for  inspection  of 
accounts  by  the  Commissioners,  and  for  arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement 
with  the  Government.  For  1898  the  Commission  estimates  the  revenue  at 
85,556,000  drachma!,  increasing  to  95,557,000  drachmai  in  1901,  and  to 
100,260,000  drachmai  in  1903.  The  administrative  expenditure  alone  is  put 
at  63,251,000  drachmai  in  1898,  rising  to  64,151,000  drachmai  in  1901,  and 
to  64,751,000  drachmai  in  1903.  The  sum  required  to  pay  the  war  indemnity, 
meet  Treasury  requirements,  and  redeem  the  floating  debt  is  put  at 
128,152,000  ^old  drachmai,  while  20,000,000  gold  drachmai  will  be  required 
to  meet  deficits  in  future  budgets. 

Municipal  taxation  is  limited  to  2  J  per  cent,  on  Government  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  an  octroi  of  2  per  cent,  on  articles  of  consumption  calculated  on  a 
Government  valuation. 
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The  municipal  revenues  amonnt  to  17,180,802  drachma!,  and  the  debts  to 
19,164,264  drachmai. 


Defence. 

There  is  universal  liability  to  service  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  2  years  (with 
considerable  terms  of  leave)  must  be  passed  with  the  colours,  8  and  7  years  in 
the  reserve,  and  the  remainder  in  the  militia  or  Landwehr. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  1896  was : — 


Bnnches  of  the  Military  Bervioe 

Officers 

Non-com- 

misaioned 

OffioexB 

Total 

War  Office    . 
Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Engineers      . 
General  Services 
Military  Schools 
Gendarmerie . 

204 
857 

93 
222 
101 
206 

54 
143 

86 

15,182 

1,509 

2,065 

1,112 

295 

168 

3,086 

240 

16,089 

1,602 

2,287 

1,218 

501 

222 

8,229 

Total 

1,880 

23,453   . 

25,833 

There  were  at  the  same  time  3,294  horses  and  mules,  and  180  guns. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Boule  in  the  session  of  1887,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  24,076  men, 
comprising  16,136  infantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillerymen  and  engi- 
neers. On  the  war  footing,  the  strength  could  be  mobilised  to  82,000  men 
The  territorial  army  numbers  about  96,000  men. 

The  navy  consists  chiefly  of  Ave  armour-clad  vessels.  Of  these  the  oldest 
(1867  and  1869)  are  the  Basiletis  Oeorgios  (1,770  tons),  carrying  two  10>ton 
Krupp  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  with  4  light  and  2  machine  guns,  speed  12 
knots;  and  a  wooden  vessel,  the  Basilissa  Olga  (2,060  tons),  carrying  four  5i-ton 
and  two  SJ-ton  Krupp  guns,  speed  10  knots.  The  steel-built  j^ydra  (4,885 
tons),  and  her  sister-snips  the  Spetsai  and  Psard,  were  built  in  France  in 
1889-90.  Each  is  protected  bv  an  over-all  steel  belt  of  11  '8  in.  at  the  water- 
line,  above  which  is  another  belt  2  '9  in.  thick.  Each  carries  three  10  '6  in.  and 
four  5 '9  in.  Ganet  guns,  besides  seven  6  ^dr.  quick-firers,  and  18  other  small 
and  machine  guns.  The  Psara  has  received  new  and  additional  armament 
at  Toulon.  There  are  17  torpedo  boats  over  86  feet  in  length,  1  torpedo 
depdt  and  school,  and  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Of 
unprotected  vessels  there  are  2  corvettes  (1,300  and  1,800  tons),  2  cruisers 
(1,000  tons  each),  launched  1884-85  ;  12  gun-boats  (6  built  1881-84,  the 
rest  old) ;  3  revenue  vessels  (1884)  ;  a  steel  yacht,  built  in  1868,  and  aa 
iron  transport,  besides  miscellaneous  craft.  During  the  war  with  Turkey, 
the  Greek  fleet  was  inactive,  useless  bombardments  only  being  undertaken. 
The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  about  185  officers  and  cadets,  247  employ^ 
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587  petty  officers,  1,643  sailors,  503  stokers,  &c.  ;  total,  3,166  men.  The 
navy  is  maimed  partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  of  the  sea-coast  and 
partly  by  enlistment  In  1887  the  period  of  service  was  made  two  years 
instead  of  one. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manufactures 
are  few  and  nnimporiant. 

Acicording  to  an  official  report  of  1898,  the  acreage  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Acres 

Yield 

Cereals 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Vineyards 

Currants 

Olives. 

Figs,&c. 

Various 

Fallow. 

Forest. 

1,111,500 

14,800 

12,000 

886,000 

168,000 

432,000 

52,000 

211,400 

1,200,000 

2,025,400 

Bush,  20,260,000 

Lbs.  16,000,000 
Gall.  66,000,000 
Lbs.  360,000,000 
„       15,000,000 
,,       60,000,000 

— 

5,663,100 

— 

There  are,  besides,  about  6,000,000  acres  of  pasture  and  3,000,000  acres  of 
waste  land.  By  the  draining  of  Lake  Copals,  an  area  of  about  60,000  acres 
has  been  acquired  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of  this  area  about  22, 800  acres 
is  now  cultivated,  while  the  remainder  serves  for  pasturage. 

While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  l)ea8aht  proprietors.  On  the  whole,  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  though  the  soil  is  of  unusual  fertility.  The  average  production 
of  cereals  for  the  whole  of  Greece  is: — wheat,  7,000,000  bushels;  barley, 
3,000,000  bushels;  rye,  825,000  bushels;  for  the  old  provinces  2,700,000 
bushels  of  maize  \  mezlin,  1,880,000  bushels.  The  most  favoured  and  best 
cultivated  crop  is  the  currant,  which  covers  vast  districts.  The  wine,  olive, 
and  silkworm  industries  are  important.  In  1892  there  were  in  Greece  100,000 
horses,  360,000  cattle,  and  2,900,000  sheep.  There  were  in  1896,  29 
powder  and  dynamite  mills',  producing  annually  about  843  tons  of  powder 
and  112  tons  of  dynamite.  For  the  manufacture  of  soap  (olive)  there  were  in 
1896  87  factories  employing  480  men  and  11  women,  and  producing  8,240 
tons  of  soap  per  annum. 

In  the  Laurium  district  the  marketable  ores  produced  in  1896  were : 
manganese  iron  ote,  168,533  tons  ;  hematite,  104,715  tons  ;  zinc  ore,  20,784 
tons  ;  speiss,  12,800  tons  ;  silver  lead  ore,  9,839  tons  ;  dressed  rich  galena, 
6,479  tons;  dressed  blend  of  lead  and  zinc  ore,  3,000  tons  ;  lead  smokes, 
1,891  tons  ;  besides  269  tons  of  dressed  lead  ore  from  which  15,034  tons  of 
marketable  pig  lead  were  obtained  Other  minerals  worked  in  Greece  are 
silicate  of  magnesia,  laiytes,  sulphur,  emery,  gypsum.  Magnesite  ore  is 
worked  in  Eu^sa. 

Other  considerable  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  engines,  glass, 
leather,  thread,  cloth,  flour. 
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Commerce. 

Tlie  total  value  of  the  special  commerce  of  Greece  in  1892  was :— Importa, 
119,306,000  drachmai;  exports,  82,261,000  drachmai.  The  special  com- 
merce for  1894  and  1895  was  as  follows  with  the  leading  countries  : — 


- 

Imports  from 

asw) 

Imports  firom 
(1896) 

Exports  to 
(18W) 

Exports  to 
(18«>) 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey  and  Egyj 

France 

Itely  .        . 

Germany    . 

Belgium 

United  States 

Holland      . 

Other  countries 

3t      '. 

Drachmai 

28,699,226 

30,143,700 

14,385,425 

9,837,800 

8,565,500 

2,677,225 

9,144,850 

1,577,176 

3,123,400 

829,660 

1,074,876 

Drachmai 

28,416,086 

80,773,918 

13,886,716 

10,058,345 

6,791,022 

2,448,802 

8,440,279 

1,434,668 

3,707,il6 

467,093 

1,513,050 

Drachmai 
6,076,450 
22,150,850 
7,603,425 
9,348,825 
9,509,800 
4,828,150 
2,060,275 
7,672,575 
2,104,500 
2,696,175 
1,339,875 

Drachmai 
6,310,294 
16,833,009 
5,957,206 
9,976,117 
7,974,573 
6,840,565 
6.086,449 
7,830,674 
2,349,768 
8,107,469 
1,905,048 

109,958,825 

109,610,203^ 

74,290,900 

72,188,2211 

1  These  are  the  totals  given  in  the  oflicial  returns,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
details. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  classes  of  special  imports  and 
exports  and  their  values  in  1896  : — 


Imports 

Gold 
Drachmai 

Exports 

Gold 
Drachmai 

Wheat  and  meslin     . 

29,202,475 

Silk  and  cocoons 

1,178,500 

Yarn  of  woven  stuffs . 

22,953,525 

Sponges    . 

1,622,750 

Coal  &  raw  materials  . 

14,243,825 

Currants    . 

23,208,176 

Fish,  caviar,  &c. 

4,864,025 

Fruit 

4,089,200 

Raw  hides 

3,362,776 

Tobacco     . 

2,704,100 

Wood  and  timber 

5,386,675 

Olive  oil    . 

8,063,250 

Ores  and  metals 

3,411,225 

Olives 

1,131,550 

Sugar 

3,786,450 

Soap. 

487,650 

Live  stock 

3,014,850 

Tanned  hides    . 

281,800 

Coffee 

2,413,075 

Ores. 

14,617,675 

Rice 

1,782,925 

Emery 

287,276 

W^ine,  &c. 

180,226 

Wine  in  cask    . 

5,887,576 

Sundries    . 

18,560,350 

Cognac 

961,700 

Total 

113,162,400 

Sundries    . 
Total . 

11,108,325 

69,989,425 

The  countries  of  origin  are  those  from  which  the  goods  are  imported  into 
Greece,  and  the  countries  of  destination  are  those  to  which  the  goods  are 
ultimately  exported.  The  values  are  determined  by  a  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  represent  the  official  values  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  drawn  up  in  1889. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greece,  and  of  the 
domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  each  of  the  last  five 
vears,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was  : — 
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- 

1893 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  U.  K. 

from  Greece . 
EiporU    of   British 

produce  to  Greece . 

£ 
1,826,984 
921,872 

£ 
1,420,167 
604,905 

£ 
1,288,175 
881,379 

£ 

1,241,406 
806,828 

£ 

1,246,574 

842,412 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  Greece  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  currants, 
the  value  of  which  in  1896  amounted  to  744,9537.  Other  articles  of  import 
in  1896  were:— iron  ore  (including  chrome),  223,923/.  ;  lead,  64,5907.  ; 
manganese  ore,  19,6477.  ;  zinc  ore,  13,9637.  ;  raisins,  22,5087.  ;  sponges, 
46,8627.  ;  valonia  and  other  dye  and  tanning  stuffs,- 32,4677.  ;  silver  ore, 
35,1707.  Of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  1896, 
cotton  goods  and  yams  were  valued  at  366,1697.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds, 
98,8627. ;  coal,  139,9477.  ;  iron,  48,5947.  ;  machinery,  37,8197. 

navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  on  January  1,  1895,  had,  of  vessels  over 
100  tons,  613  sailing  vessels  of  167,015  tons,  and  107  steamers  of  87,620  tons  ; 
total,  720  vessels  01254, 635  tons.  Including  small  vessels,  the  total  number 
was  6,303  of  320,917  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Greek 
ports  in  1895  was  5,444  of  2,590,101  tons,  and  cleared  4,888  of  2,541,627 
tons ;  in  1896,  6,262  of  2,987,925  tons  entered,  and  5,797  of  2,884,867  tons 
cleared.  Of  the  vessels  entered  2, 197  were  Greek.  More  than  half  the  trade  is 
throuffh  the  port  of  Pirsus.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  is  under  the  Greek 
flag. 

Internal  Communications. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved ; 
there  are  now  about  2,043  miles  of  roads.  In  1893  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  (about  4  miles)  was  opened  for  traffic. 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1897  ^r  a  len^h  of  591  miles,  while  300 
miles  were  under  construction.  The  Athens-Lanssa  railway,  the  main  line 
in  Greece,  is  intended  to  bring  that  country  into  communication  with  ^e 
rest  of  Europe  at  Salonica. 

The  telegraphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of  5,065 
English  miles,  at  the  end  of  1895  ;  length  of  wire,  6,000  miles.  The  number 
of  offices  was  280.  They  despatched  941,565  inland  telegrams,  and  507,173 
international,  in  the  year  1895.      Receipts,  2,107,464  drachmai. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  315  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  in  the  internal  service,  4,225,000  letters  and 
post-cards,  and  5,166,000  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  international 
service,  4,845,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  2,888,000  printed  papers  and 
samples.  The  receipts  were  1,627,399  drachmai;  expenses,  1,605,584 
drachmai. 

Money  and  Ckedit. 

The  National,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Epiro-Thessalian  Banks  are  authorised 
to  issue  notes  for  forced  currency  to  the  amount  of  88,000,000  drachmai, 
including  14,000,000  drachmai  in  notes  under  5  drachmai. 

The  forced  currency  was  begun  in  July  1877,  was  withdrawn  December, 
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1884,  again  circulated  September,  1885,  and,  from  1898,  will  be  redeemed  by 
annaal  payments     The  small  note  circnlation  was  oegun  in  June,  1886. 

The  sitoation  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  on  August  31,  1897,  was  as 
follows : — 

Dradunai 

1,700,000 

187,500,000 

41,800,000 

18,600,000 

38,300,000 

5,100,000 

12,600,000 


Gold  and  silver  on  hand 
Kotes  to  bearer  in  circulation 
Private  accounts  current  and  deposits 
Portfolio  .... 

Advances  on  real  property  . 
Advances  on  personal  property    . 
Funds  abroad     .... 


The  gold  and  silver  on  hand  amounted  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  notes  in 
circulation  ;  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  6)  per  cent. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Monet. 
Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Drachma,  of  100  lepta^  is  equivalent  to  the  franc  (25.225  frunoa  =s 
H.  sterling).     100  new  drachma!  =  112  old  drachmai. 

By  Boyal  decree  of  January  30,  1893,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egsrpt,  and  the  United 
States  are  accepted  by  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  le^gal  tender, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  being  deduoted  frx>m  their  nominal  value. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


The  Oke 

,,  Cantar . 

,,  Livre    . 

,,  Baril  (wine) 

„  Kilo      . 

,,  Pike 

,,  Stremma 


2-80 
123-20 

r05 
16-33 

0  114 


lbs.  avoirdupois. 


imperial  ^iUons. 
,,        quarter. 
I  of  an  English  yard. 
242     „         „        acre. 


Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Greece  in  Great  Britain. 

Chargi  d*  Affaires, — J.  D.  Metaxas. 
AUach4.—A.  Av^roff. 
Con  tul-Oeneral. — L.  Messinesi. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Greece. 
Minister. — Sir     Edwin    H.     Egerton, 


K.C.B.,    appointed 


Ewooy   and 
January  26,  1892. 

Secretary. '-k.  P.  G.  Leveson-Gower. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Athens  (V.C),  Calamata  (V.C),  Cephalonia 
(V.C).  Corfu,  Patras,  Pineus,  Pirgos  (V.C),  Syra,  Volo  V.C.^,  Zante(V.C.). 
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StatiBtical  and  other  Books  of  Seference  concerning  Oreece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

ADBoal  BUtoment  of  tbe  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntiiea  and 
British  Posseaalons.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Commeroe  de  la  Orice  avee  lea  pays  ^trangdrea.    Annual.    Athena. 

Fbredgn  Offloe  Reporta.    Annnal  Series  and  Misoellaneons  Series.    8.    London. 

Greece  in  Sarope.    By  H.  P.  Skiadsn.    (In  Greek.)    &    Athens,  1891. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  Bulgaria,  Oreece,  &c.  By  Captain  W.  B.  Fairholme  and 
Captain  Gonnt  Gleichen.    London,  1895. 

BeganUng  political  transaotlons  oonceming  Greece  flrom  1896  onwards,  the  Farlismentaxy 
papers  (correspondence,  conventions,  protocols,  treaties,  reports,  jfcc.)are  ayailable. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Jrmitrong  (Isabel  J.X  Two  BoYing  Englishmen  in  Greece.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

Av4lot  (S.%  Croqnia  de  Gr^  et  de  Turqoie.    Paris,  1897. 

Baedehtr^i  Handbook  for  Greece.    2nd  ed.    London,  1894. 

Beni  (J.  Th.),  Modem  Life  and  Thought  Amongst  th6  Greeks.  8.  London,  1891.  The 
Cydades :  Life  Amongst  the  Insular  Greeks.    8.    London,  1885. 

B4rard  (Victor),  La  Turquie  et  rHellenisme  Contemporaine.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

BtoiMoal  (a  V.y,  Bthnogntphie  de  la  Tnrqnio,  de  I'Burope  et  de  la  Grioe.    Paris,  1877. 

JBid^d-amith  (R  A.  H.),  Greece  under  King  (Jeorge.    8.    London,  1893. 

Brockhau$  (Hermann),  Griechenland,  geographisch,  geschichtlich  und  kultnrhistoriach 
TOD  den  Utesten  Zeiten  bis  anf  die  Geirenwart  dargestellt.    4.    Leipzig,  1870. 

CMmpbM  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.    London,  1887. 

Ommarvon  (Barl  of),  Reminisosnces  of  Athens  and  the  Mores.    8.    London,  1870. 

BMloumeUe  de  Conttant  (Baron  d'),  La  Vie  de  Province  en  Grece.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

FUtd  (H.  M.),  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War.    8.    London,  1885. 

Finlay  (G.),  A  History  of  Greece,  b.o.  146— a.d.  1864.    New  ed.    7  vols.    8.    Oxford 
1877. 

Ouirtutd  (P.X  La  Ptopri^t^  fonoi^re  en  Grice.    Paris,  1898. 

Ouerber  (H.  A.),  The  Story  of  the  Greeks.    London,  1898. 

JaiMvay  (Catherine),  Glimpses  at  Greece— To-day  and  Before  Yesterday.  London,  1897. 

Jebb  (R.  (;.),  Modem  Greece :  Two  Lectures.    8.    London,  1880. 

XotofeolroMs  (Th-X  Klepht  and  Warrior.  [Autobiography  tranalated.]  a  London,  1890. 

Mah^  (J.  P.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.    3  ed.    8.    London,  1887. 

Mawrer  (G.  L.  von),  Das  Griechische  Volkin  offentlicher  undprivatrechtlicherBeziehung. 
S  vols.    6.    Heidelberg,  1885. 


Melingo  (P.  von),  Griechenland  In  unseren  Tagcn.    8.    Vienna,  1892. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Repi^bliga  de  Guatemala.) 
Constitntion  and  Oovermnent 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21,  1847,  after  having 
formed  part  for  twenty-six  yean  of  the  Confederation  of  Centxal  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  1879,  and  modified 
October  1885,  November  1887,  and  October  1889.  By  ita  terms  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  (one 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants)  chosen  by  universal  suffirage  for  four  years.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  six  years,  and  not  eligible  for 
the  following  period. 

President  of  the  Republic,— S ,  M.  Beyna  Barrios  for  the  term  1892-1898  ; 
in  August,  1897,  his  term  of  office  was  prolonged  to  1902. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
departments — of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  Guatemida  is  estimatea  at  63,400  English  square  miles. 
In  1893  the  population  (census)  was  1,364,678  (males,  677,472;  females, 
687,206).  About  60  per  cent,  are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder 
being  half-caste,  there  being  very  few  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  foreign 
population  numbered  11,831  in  1893.  Guatemala  is  administratively  divided 
into  22  departments. 

The  marriages  in  1896  were  5,504  ;  births,  63,248  ;  and  deaths,  31,308. 
Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration,  the  number  of  deaths  given  is 
considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-fourth  the  births  among  the 
whites  and  one-half  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.  In  1891,  6,384 
X)er8ons  entered,  and  5,902  left  the  Republic. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la  Nueva, 
with  65,000  inhabitants  (1895),  five-sixths  of  them  of  Eujopean  origin.  Other 
towns  are  Quezaltenango,  30,000,  Coban,  27,700,  Totonicapan,  40,000,  and 
San  Marcos,  16,000. 

Beligion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  all  other  creeds  have 
complete  liberty  of  worship.    The  State  does  not  recognise  any  creed. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1895  there  were  1,266  government 
primary  schools,  of  which  458  were  for  girls  and  143  mixed.  The  number 
of  children  enrolled  was  75,020,  of  whom  64,015  (39,411  males,  24,604 
females)  attended  school.  There  were  also  49  private  primary  and  secondary 
schools  ;  6  institutes  and  normal  schools  ;  4  establishments  for  professional 
and  9  for  special  insti-uction.  The  Government  spent  on  education,  exclusive 
of  the  polytechnic  school,  which  is  dependent  on  the  ministry  for  war  for 
1895,  95,062  dollars.  The  national  library  contains  19,400  volumes.  There 
are  87  periodicals  published  (1896)  within  the  Republic :  7  daily,  1  three 
times  and  3  twice  a  week,  14  weekly,  and  12  monthly. 

Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court,  6  appeal  courts,  and  26  courts 
of  first  instance.     In  all  the  municipalities  there  are  Justices  of  Peace. 

In  1894,  678  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  29,432,  in 
misdemeanours. 
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Finance. 

Kearly  half  of  the  revenue  is  from  cnstoms,  and  over  one-third  from  tates 
on  spirits,  tobacco,  &c. ;  while  seven-tenths  of  the  expenditure  is  for  public 
debt,  instruction,  and  war. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  are  given  as  follows  (currency): — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure   . 

dollars 
8,660,490 
9,672,268 

dollars 
10,422,752 
11,401,418 

dollars            dollars 
11,851,026  14,491,667 
18,677,034  16,615,081 

dollars 
16,160,741 
17,437,452 

Of  the  revenue  in  1896,  8,984,316  dollars  was  from  customs,  3,788,212  from 
liquors  and  monopolies,  and  2,069,018  from  various  taxes.  Estimated  revenue 
for  1896-97,  14,880,800  dollars ;  expenditure,  14,464,840  dollars;  for  1897- 
98,  revenue,  15,250,000  dollars  ;  expenditure,  12,445,107  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  external  debt 
was :  4  per  cent,  external  consolidated,  1,549,940/.  ;  Miiller  and  Thomsen's 
loan,  459,875/.  ;  total,  2,009,815/.  The  internal  debt  amounted  to  7,319,955 
pesos  currency. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
public  ezp«nditure,  consists  (1896)  of  about  7,000  officers  and  men  in  regular 
service.  The  effective  army  consists  of  56,900  men  from  18  to  30  years  of 
age ;  the  reserve  has  30,000  men  from  30  to  50  years  of  age. 

Prodnction  and  Indnstry. 

The  number  of  owners  who  possess  immovable  property  of  the  value  of 
more  than  1,000  dollars  in  1885  was  returned  at  6,157,  the  total  value  of 
these  holdiujy^  being  given  at  38,741,481  dollars. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  In  1893,  there  were  under 
coffee,  124,771  acres,  yielding  75,863,200  lbs.  ;  under  sugar  cane,  35, 708  acres  ; 
under  tobacco,  821  acres,  yielding  305,085  lbs. ;  under  maize,  285,000  acres, 
yielding  1,185,370  bushels;  under  bananas,  11,272  acres,  yielding  948,250 
bunches  ;  pulse,  wheat,  and  oats  are  also  cultivated  ;  forest  covers,  1,316,482 
acres.  Coffee  growing  is  extending,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  owners  of 
coffee  estates  b«ing  Germans.  In  1893  there  were  in  Guatemala  163,381 
horses  and  mules,  497,130  cattle,  and  490,170  sheep. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  and  other  minerals  exist, 
but  are  little  worked.  Industries  more  or  less  prosperous  are  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  cement,  bricKs,  earthenware,  furniture, 
cigars,  &c. ;  also  foundries,  sugar  mills,  breweries  and  distilleries  are  at  work. 

Commerce. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade,  in  dollars  (gold  for  imports  and 
currency  for  exports),  for  the  years  indicated,  including  bullion  and  specie  : — 


- 

1802 

1898 

1894 

.  1896 

1896 

Imports . 
Exports  . 

6,010,233 
14,869,324 

6,383,836 
19,087,000 

6,987,000 
20,824,000 

8,911,627 
26,534,894 

11,429,200' 
23,085.544 

1  Or  26,287,146  dollars  currency. 
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In  1896,  of  the  imports  the  value  of  2,164,490  dollan  came  &om  Great 
Britain  ;  3,172,896  dollars  from  the  United  States;  2,012,269  dollars  from 
Germany  ;  and  1,196,850  dollars  from  France.  The  chief  exports  are  :  cofi^, 
22,349,623  dollars  in  1896  ;  bananas,  69,361  dollars  ;  hides,  52,340  dollars  ; 
rubber,  49,336  dollars.  Of  638,577  quintals  of  coffee  exported  in  1896, 
442,681  quintals  went  to  Germany;  119,625  to  the  United  States;  15,855 
to  France,  4,020  to  South  America. 

In  the  customs  returns,  the  country  whence  goods  are  shipped  is  entered 
as  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  port  to  which  goods  are  consigned  as  the 
ultimate  destination. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Guatemala  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports    into    U.  K. 
from  Guatemala    . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Guatemala. 

£ 
311,406 
260,809 

M 
868,256 
267,969 

£ 
837, 33» 
316,685 

£ 
383,011 
480,447 

£ 
409,133 
428,303 

Of  the  imports  from  Guatemala  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896»  coffee 
amounted  to  408,7682.  ;  of  the  exports  to  Guatemala,  eottons  amounted  to 
157,6242.  ;  cotton  yam,  82,9702.  ;  iron,  98,8142.  ;  machinery,  86,5322.  ; 
woollens,  34,0392. 

Shipping  and  Conunnnioations. 

In  1896,  673  steamers  of  1,027,600  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Bepublic 
The  vessels  belonged  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jose  through  Escuintla  to  the  capital 
(86  miles),  a  line  from  Champerico  to  Betalhuleu  (32  miles),  and  one  from 
Retalhuleu  to  San  Filipe.  The  total  length  of  line  is  about  150  miles. 
New  lines  to  a  length  of  over  210  miles  between  Port  Barrios  and  the  capital 
are  being  constructed  ;  in  1896  about  76  miles  was  unfinished.  The  line 
connecting  the  capital  with  the  port  of  Iztapa  has  been  completed*  The 
Government  guarantees  a  subsidy  of  about  1,6302.  per  mile.  There  are  a 
few  good  roads,  but  away  from  the  railway  most  of  the  traffic  is  on  mule- 
back. 

There  were  in  1896,  212  post-offices.  The  total  postal  movement  (letters, 
cards,  parcels,  &c.),  in  1896  was,  despatched,  4,949,570 ;  received,  4,463,692. 
Of  telegraphs  there  were  2,980  miles,  with  155  offices,  in  1896  ;  the  number 
of  messages  was  765,687. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Banks  of  issue  in  Guatemala  are : — The  Banco  Internacional,  the  Banco 
Colombiano,  Banco  de  GuatemaU,  Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario,  Banco  Ame- 
zicano,  and  the  Banco  de  Oocidente. 

The  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  Ceniavas,  weight,  26  grammes,  *900  fine  ; 
nominal  value,  As.  The  currency  is  mostly  paper  money,  value  about  11*6 
dollars  to  £1, 
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The  Spanish  Libra  of  16  ounces 
„    Arroba  of  25  libras 
„    Quintal  of  4  arrobas 
„    Tonelada  of  20  quintals 
M    Fanega .... 

The  metrical  system  is  now  adopted. 


=  1*014  lb.  ayoirdupoLB. 

=  25-36  lb. 

=  101-40  „ 

=  18-10  cwt. 

=  li  imperial  bushel 


Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Guatemala  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Seiior  Fernando  Cruz,  accredited  May  28,  1892  ; 
accredited  also  to  France,  and  resident  in  Paris. 

Secretary, — Domingo  Estrada. 

Conaul-Oeneral  (London). — J.  J.  Saborio. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool)  Manchester, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Newport. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 

Minister  and  Consul-General  to  the  several  Republics  of  Central  America, 
0.  F.  B.  Jenner,  appointed  1897. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Quezaltenango  and  a  Vice-Consul  at 
Livingston  and  San  Jose. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Guatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.   London. 

Oaatemala.  No.  32  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Boreaa  of  the  American  Republics. 
Washington.  1892. 

Informe  de  ia  Direecion  de  Eetadistica.    Annual.    Guatemala. 

Infonne  de  la  Secvetaria  de  Fomento.    Annual.    Qnatemala. 

Memoriae  de  los  Secretarios  de  Bstado  del  Oobiemo  de  la  reptibliea  de  Guatemala 
(Gobernacion  y  Justida ;  Instruccion  Pdblica ;  Querra ;  Hacienda ;  Relaciones  Exteriures). 
AnnnaL    Guatemala. 

MoTimiento  de  poblacion  habido  en  los  pneblos  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala.  Annual. 
Guatemala. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BemimiUi(pT.  Gustay),  Briefe  aus  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  Pctermann's  'Hittheilungen.'  4. 
Qotha,  1S68.09. 

BenumiUi  (Dr.  Gustav),  Reise  in  der  Republik  Guatemala,  in  Dr.  A.  Peterroann's 
MlttheUungen.'    4.    Gotlia,  1878. 

Brigham  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 

FrSbel  (Julius),  Aus  America.    2  vols.  8.    Leipsig,  1867-58. 

OctudUa  (Dario),  Geografla  de  Centro-Am^rica.    San  Salvador,  1 '  77. 

Lc^rUre  (J.),  De  Paris  k  Guatemala,  Notes  de  voyage  au  centre  de  I'Amirique.  8. 
Paris,  1877. 

Lemale  (G.),  Guia  geogriflca  de  los  centres  de  poblacion  de  la  repiiblica  de  Guatemala. 
Otiatemala,  1882. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

MoreUi  (L),  Voyage  dans  1' Amdrique  ccntrale.    2  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix 
for  18M.    London,  1897. 

Bapper  (C),  Das  nordliche  Mittel-Amerika.  Reisen  nnd  Studien,  1888-05.  Brunswick, 
I8il7. 

aquier  (E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 

fitoll(OttoX  Guatemala.    Reisen  und  Sohilderungen  aus  den  Jahren  1878-88.    Leipzig, 
1880. 
muiham  (J.  W.  Boddam),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 
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HAITI. 

(RiPUBLIQUS   D'HaITI.) 

Constitution  and  Oovernment 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  formerly  a  French  colony,  was  proclaimed  indepen- 
dent January  1,  1804,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed 
June  14,  1 867.  The  le^atiye  power  rests  in  a  National  Assembly,  divided  into 
two  chambers,  respectively  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  latter  is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  engaged 
in  some  occupation,  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  while  the  members  of  the 
Senate  (89  in  number)  are  nominated  for  six  years  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  two  lists  presented  by  the  Executive  and  the  Electoral  GoUeges  ; 
one-third  retire  every  two  years.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid,  rcFf^* 
sentatives  and  senators  by  the  month  (150  dollars)  during  session.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  who,  accordmx  to  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  recent  years  lias  ^nendly 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  sitting  in 
National  Assembly,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  troops,  and  by  delegates 
of  x^&rties  acting  as  representatives  of  the  people.  The  nominal  term  of 
oflice  of  the  Prudent  is  seven  years ;  it  is  generally  cut  short,  however, 
by  insurrections. 

Fresident  of  the  JRepttblic  — ^General  Tiresias  Simon  Sam,  elected  April  1, 1 896. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President, 
by  four  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,8002. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
A  census  of  the  population  does  not  exist ;  the  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes,  with  very  few  of  European 
descent,  are  calculated  by  the  best  authorities  to  number  about  572,000, 
while  a  more  probable  estimate  by  a  native  writer  gives  the  total  at 
960,000  in  1887.  Capital :  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabi- 
tants^ situated  on  a  large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  Cape 
Haiti  has  a  population  of  about  29,000,  and  Les  Cayes  about  25,000.  The 
language  of  the  country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people  speak  a 
delved  dialect  known  as  Creole  French. 

Eeligion  and  Initruotion. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  Public  elementary  edu- 
cation is  free,  the  country  being  divided  into  14  inspectors'  districts.  The 
sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars 
annually,  but  the  educational  system  is  still  very  imperfect,  especiallv  in  rural 
districts.  There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools,  and  5  public 
lyc^es. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  paid  )n 
American  gold  on  exports  and  in  currency  gourdes  on  imports.  For  years 
ended  September  30,  the  revenue  is  given  as  follows : — 


1892 
1893 
1895 


Total  Revenue 


Gold  dollan 
7,322,076 
7,691,580 
7,406,321 


Export  Datles 


Gold  doUan 
8,102,456 
3,164,960 
3,442,114 


Import  Datifls 


Gnrrenej  doilAis 
5,068,544 
4,526,620 
4,107,989 
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The  expenditure  for  1894-95  was  8,042,706  dollars;  for  1896-97 
(estimated),  8,984,539  dollars. 

On  April  SO,  1897,  the  puhlic  debt  was  as  follows: — External  debt  at 
6  percent,  4,176,113  dollars;  at  6  per  cent.,  9,800,000  dollars;  total 
external,  13,476,113  dollars  gold.  The  internal  debt  amounted  to  4,437,105 
dollars  gold,  and  10,812,574  dollars  paper. 

Defence. 

The  army,  under  a  *law  of  reorganisation*  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1878,  consists,  nominally,  of  6,828  men,  chieiiy  infantry. 
There  is  a  special  'Guard  of  the  Government,'  numbering  650  men,  com- 
manded by  10  generals,  who  also  act  as  aides-de-camp  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  Republic  possesses  a  flotilla  of  six  small  vessels,  which 
may  be  ranked  as  third-class  cruisers.  The  CrSte-d-Pierrot  was  built  in 
England  in  1895,  she  is  210  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad,  and  has  a  displace- 
ment of  940  tons  and  15*5  knots  speed.  Her  armament  consists  of  1  6'3-in. 
De  Bange  gun,  1  4*7-in.  ditto,  4  4 -in  ditto,  and  6  light  guns.  A  despatch 
gun-boa^  the  Gapois-la-Mort,  with  her  sister  the  Alexandre  Potion  (since  lost) 
was  launched  at  Havre  in  1893.  The  Toussaint  VOuverture  dates  from 
1886,  and  the  Dessalines  (1,200  tons)  from  1883.  Other  vessels  are  the 
aloop  1804t  and  the  gun-vessel  ££nd  of  December  (900  tons). 

Commeroe  and  Communications. 

For  1895  the  total  imports  into  Haiti  are  put  at  6,232,335  dollars  ;  and 
the  exports  at  13,788,562  dollars;  in  1896,  imports  6,053,835  dollars; 
exports  9,468,903  dollars.^ 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coflee,  cocoa,  and  logwood.  For  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1895,  the  quantities  exported  were  :  Coffee,  75,371,865 
lbs.  ;  cocoa,  2,291,548  lbs.  ;  logwood,  138,042,053  lbs.  Other  exports 
are  cotton,  gum,  and  honey.  Of  the  imports  in  1896,  the  value  of  4,134,000 
dollars  came  from  the  United  States ;  1,340,000  dollars  from  France ; 
304,000  dollars  from  Germany  ;  206,000  dollars  from  Great  Britain. 

In  1896  the  coffee  exports  from  Port-au-Prince  amounted  to  6,988,617 
lbs.  ;  from  Les  Cayes,  8,500,000  lbs.  ;  from  Gonaives,  6,827,675  lbs..  Log- 
wood exported  from  Port-au-Prince,  4,929,000  lbs.  ;  from  Les  Cayes, 
11,200,000  lbs.  ;  from  Gonaives,  26,410,150  lbs. 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  '  Annual  Statement '  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  gives  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  together. 
But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
during  the  last  five  years  from  the  statement  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


- 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

JB 

£ 

Imports   from  Haiti   and 

Santo  Domingo  into  U.  K. 

Exports   of   British   pro- 

cuce     to     Haiti     and 

40,971 

67,706 

81,072 

53,216 

92,940 

Santo  Domingo     . 

247,971 

332,810 

337,979 

859,027 

288,394 

The  chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  were  logwood,  valued  at 
71,422^. ;  mahoffany  and  other  woods,  17,686/.  The  staple  article  of  British 
produce  exported  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  consists  of  cotton  manufactures 
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valued  at  208,8252.  in  1894 ;  220,6662.  in  1895  ;  168,0792.  in  1896 ;  linens, 
22,1712.  in  1894  ;  85,8062.  in  1895  ;  21,441  in  1896 ;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  37,5982.  in  1894  ;  32,1392.  in  1895  ;  31,1642.  in  1896. 

At  Port-au-Prince  in  1896  there  entered  260  vessels  of  322,140  tons  ;  at 
Cape  Haiti,  189  of  231,091  tons ;  at  Les  Cayes,  161  of  167,088  tons. 

There  are  31  post  offices.     Haiti  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Gourde^  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  is.  The  coin  represents  5  francs, 
but  its  value  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  of  which  the  annual  average  may  be  17 
per  cent,   premium  on  the  American  dollar. 

During  the  ten  years  1881-90,  2,900,000  gourdes  in  silver,  and  76,000 
gourdes  in  copper  were  issued.  In  1895,  silver  and  copper  coin  was  issued  to 
the  amount  of  1, 600,000  gourdes.  The  bank  notes  in  circulation  are  issued  by 
the  Haytian  Government  under  the  control  of  the  Banque  Nationale  d'HaitL 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Haiti  in  Great  Britain. 

Charge  d' Affaires. — Louis  Joseph  Janvier. 
Consul. — Maurice  Erdmann. 

There  are  consular  agents  at  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Cork, 
Grimsby,  Dundee,  Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 
Consul'Oeneral. — Augustus  Cohen. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Haiti. 

1.  Official  Publicationb. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London 

Foreign  OfBce  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Haiti.    Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Washington,  1802. 

Reports  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Haiti,  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-AichiT,'  for  Maj, 
Aagust,  and  November,  1897.    Berlin. 

United  States  Consular  Reporta  for  November,  1897.    Washington. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Ardouin  (Beanbrun),  Etudes  snr  I'histoire  de  Haiti.    10  yols.    Faris,  186841.  • 

Bonneau  (Alex.),  Haiti,  ses  progres,  son  avenir.    8.    Paris.  1862. 

Fortunat  (Dant^),  Nouvelle  g^ogxaphie  de  File  de  Haiti.    Fort-au.Prince,  1888. 

Handelmann  (J.),  Geschichte  von  Haiti.    8.    Kiel,  1856. 

Ha«ard (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  glance  at  Haiti.  London 
187J». 

Janvier  (L.  J-X  Les  Constitutions  d'HaVti  (1801-1886X  Paris,  1886.  La  BepubUooe 
d'Haiti,  1840^2.    Paris,  1888.  *^       "* 

Jwtin  (J.),  Etude  but  les  Institutions  Ha^'tiennea.    Paris,  1894. 

Madiov,  (NO,  Histoire  de  Hidti.    8  vols.    8.    Port-au.Prince,  1847. 

Nan  (K.),  Histoire  dea  Caaiquea  de  Haiti.    8.    Port4iii-Prince,  1866. 

Bt.  John  (Sir  SpenserX  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic.    2nd  ed.    London,  1889. 

Tippenhauer  (L.  Gentil),  Die  Insel  Haiti.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1893. 
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HAWAII. 

(Hawah-Nbi.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Under  Kam^ham^ha  I.  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  were  nnited 
into  one  kingdom.  The  second  king  of  the  name  and  his  qneen  died  in 
England,  1823.  Under  Kameham^ha  III.  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  was 
recognised  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  Sta"^,  and  subsequently 
by  other  Governments.  This  king  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution  in  1840, 
which  was  revised  and  extended  in  1852,  and  on  his  death  in  1854  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Kamehameha  lY.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Emma, 
who  died  in  1863.  His  brother,  Kam^ham^ha  Y.,  succeeded,  and  proclaimed 
a  revised  constitution,  August  20,  1864.  On  his  death  in  1872,  without 
iflsne,  Prince  Lunalilo  was  chosen,  on  whose  death  in  1874  Kalakana  was 
elected  king,  and  he  was  succeeded  January  20,  1891,  by  Liliuokalani,  his 
eldest  sister. 

On  January  15,  1898,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Queen  and  her  Cabinet  regarding  a  new  constitution,  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  formed  which,  two  days  later,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  Hawaiian  monarchical  system  was  abrogated  and  that  a  provisional 
government  had  been  established.  On  July  4,  1894,  a  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. According  to  the  new  constitution,  the  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  15  meml^,  elected,  by  indirect  vote,  for  six  years,  one  third  of 
the  Senate  being  renewed  every  two  years  ;  and  a  Chamber  of  Representatives 
of  15  members,  elected,  by  indirect  vote,  for  two  years.  Senators  must  be 
«  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  property  of  the  value  of  3,000 
dollars  or  an  annual  income  of  1,200  dollars.  Members  of  the  Chiunber  of 
Representatives  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  i^^e,  and  must  possess  property 
of  the  value  of  1,000  dollars  or  an  annual  income  of  600  dollars.  Every 
Hawaiian  of  full  age  who  can  speak,  read,  and  write  either  Hawaiian  or 
English  has  the  right  to  vote.  The  President  must  be  a  Hawaiian  or  have 
been  resident  in  Hawaii  for  15  y^ars  ;  he  is  elected  for  six  years  by  the  two 
Houses  in  united  session,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  following  term  of 
office.  The  State  Council  eonsists  of  15  members,  of  whom  5  are  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  5  by  the  Chamber  of  EUpresentatives,  and  5  by  the  President. 

Negotiations  are  pending  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Prmdentqfihe  ICepublie.'^iUidiatd  B.  Dole,  for  the  term  1894-1900. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,640  square  miles — namely,  Hawaii, 
4y2I0 ;  Maui,  760  ;  Ohau,  600  ;   K«uai,  590 ;  Molokai,   270^^|!Bkn^^^l50  ; 
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Niihau,  97  ;  Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles.  In  1884,  the  population  was 
80,578—51,539  males  and  29,039  females  ;  in  1890,  89,990—58,714  males 
and  31,276  females ;  and  in  1896,  according  to  the  census  returns,  the 
population  numbered  109,020—72,517  males  and  86,503  females.  Births  in 
1890  and  1891,  4,438  ;  deaths,  4,177  ;  excess  of  births  for  the  two  years,  261. 
Of  the  population  in  1896,  81,019  were  natives,  8,485  half-castes,  21,616 
Chinese,  24,407  Japanese,  15,191  Portuguese,  3,086  Americans,  2,250  British, 
1,432  Germans,  378  Norwegians,  101  French,  455  Polynesians,  and  600  other 
foreigners.  In  1896  the  population  comprised  7,570  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  ;  2,100  in  fishing  and  nayisation  ;  2,265  in  the  industries  ;  2,031 
in  trade  and  transport ;  2,580  in  liberal  professions  ;  34,498  labourers  ;  4,310 
of  various  occupations;  and  53,726  without  regular  occupation.  The 
native  population  is  closely  allied  to  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand.  At  the 
time  of  Captain  Cook's  discovery  of  the  islands,  upwards  of  a  century  ago, 
the  population  numbered  probably  200,000.  Since  then  the  natives  have 
rapidly  decreased,  and  since  the  census  of  1884  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  native  population  of  8,998.  The  foreign  element  is,  however,  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1890  there  were  4,603  arrivals,  2,071  departures ;  in  1891, 
7,536  arrivals,  8,037  departures  ;  in  1892,  5,468  arrivals,  4,103  departures  ; 
in  1898,  5,672  arrivals,  8,926  departures  ;  excess  of  arrivals,  1,746  ;  in  1894, 
8,114  arrivals,  5,477  departures  ;  excess  of  arrivals,  2,687  ;  in  1895,  8,090 
arrivals,  4,636  departures  ;  excess  of  arrivals,  3,454  ;  in  1896,  6,857  arrivals. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  are  Japanese.  There  are  now  restrictions  on  Chinese 
immigration.  The  capital,  Honolulu  (29,920  inhabitants),  is  in  the  island  of 
Oahu. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

All  forms  of  religion  are  permitted  and  protected.  Nearly  all  the  natives 
are  Christians.  There  is  a  Church  of  En^and  bishop  at  Honolulu ;  there  is 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  ministers  of  various  denominations. 
In  1896  there  were  23,773  Protestants,  26,363  Boman  Catholics,  4,886 
Mormons,  44,306  Buddhists,  &c.,  and  10,192  not  described.  Schools  are 
.established  all  over  the  islands,  the  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  in 
1896  being  227,695  dollars.  In  1892  there  were  168  schools,  with  892 
teachers  and  10,712  pupils ;  of  the  pupils  5,353  were  Hawaiians,  1,866  half- 
castes,  and  2,258  Portuguese. 

Finance. 

The  budget  was  formerly  voted  for  biennial  periods.  The  following 
shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  dollars  for  8  financial  periods  and  for 
2  financial  years  : — 


- 

1888-90 

1890-92 

1893^ 

1895 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

8,632,197 
8,250,510 

4,408,088 
4,095,891 

8,874,559 
8,690,449 

1,740,065 
2,009,114 

1,997,818 
1,904,191 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  (1896)  were :  Customs,  656, 896  dollars ;  taxes, 
706,542  dollars ;  internal  revenue,  168,884  dollars.  The  chief  branches  of 
expenditure  were :  Public  debt,  252,560  dollars  ;  instruction,  227,695  doUara-; 
army,  92,957  dollars  ;  public  works,  175,472  dollars  ;  sanitary  works,  203,897 
dollars;  finance,  194,401dollars ;  Advooate-General,  251,638  dollars.  The 
debt  on  December  81,  1896,  amounted  to  4,136,174  dollars.  Th«  interest 
varies  from  5  to  12  per  cent 
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Commerce,  Shipping,  and  Communications. 

The  islands  are  to  '  a  great  extent  mountainons  and  volcanic,  but  the 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and  rioe  are  the  staple  industries, 
while  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The  following 
table  shows  the  commeroe  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  and  shipping  for 
five  years : — 


—       1     Imports 

Native  Exports 

Customs 
Receipts 

Ships  Entered 

Tonnage 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,000  dollars 
4,684 
5,347 
5,730 
5,714 
7,165 

1,000  dollars 
7,960 

10,742 
9,141 
8,358 

15,436 

1,000  dollars 
494 
545 
523 
547 
667 

262 
315 
840 
818 
386 

238,622 
323,685 
336,408 
337,817 
447,997 

The  chief  exports  in  1896  were  :— Sugar,  14,932,000  dollars ;  rice,  195,000 
dollars  ;  bananas,  125,000  doUai-s  ;  the  imports  are  mainly  groceries  and  pro- 
visions, clothing,  grain,  timber,  machinery,  hardware,  cotton  goods.  92  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Australasia, 
and  China.  In  1896  there  were  59  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the 
islands,  of  29,024  tons.  There  are  about  71  miles  of  railway  in  the  islands 
of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Oahu.  There  are  telegraphs  in  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  island  ; 
total  length  250  miles  ;  nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 
In  1895,  the  total  number  of  letters,  &c,  transmitted  and  received  by  the 
Post  Office  was  3,978,880  ;  there  were  73  post-offices.  Postal  savings-banks, 
1890  ;  depositors,  2,641  ;  amount,  956,999  dollars.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by 
electricity  and  has  lines  of  tramways.  The  various  islands  will  shortly  be 
connected  by  telegraphic  cable. 


Currency. 

Formerly,  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  have  passed  current  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  legal  tender,  either  at  their  real  or  nominal  value ;  but 
from  December  1,  1884,  onlv  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legal 
tender  for  more  than  10  dollars,  and  only  Hawaiian  and  United  States 
silver  coins  for  smaller  amounts.  Paper  money  is  not  in  use,  except  in  the 
form  of  treasury  certificates  for  coin  deposited  there. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Hawaii  in  Great  Britain. 
CoTtaul  in  LoncUm. — M.  Hopkins. 

2,  Of  GRF.AT  Britain  in  Hawaii, 
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statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenee  concenung  Hawaii 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Axmnal  Report  of  the  Collector  of  Costonu  of  the  Hawaiian  lalands.    Honolnln. 
Biennial  Reports  to  the  Hawaiian  Legialatnre  of  1894.    Honololn,  189&. 
Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Report  on  Hawaii  in  <  Dentsches  Handels- Archiy '  for  Angtut,  1897.    Beitin. 
United  States  Consnlar  Reports  for  April,  1897.    Washington. 

2.  Nok-Official  Publications. 

Alexander  (W.  D.),  A  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.    8.  .  New  York,  189S. 
Andri  (A.),  Les  ties  Hawiai.    Oand,  1886. 
Ba$tian  (Adolf),  Zur  Eenntnias  Hawaii's.    Berlin,  1883. 
Bird  (Miss  I.),  The  Hawaiian  Archipelago.    London,  1878. 
BroMtfy  (Lady),  A  Voyage  in  the  Sumbeam.    London,  1880. 
Bowser  (O.),  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  Statistical  Directory,  Ac.    San  Francisco,  1880. 
DutUm  (Gspt.  C.  U.  S.  A.),  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.    Washington,  D.C.,  1885. 
EttU  (W.)  Tour  througli  Hawau.    London,  1827. 
BllU  (W.),  Polynesian  Researches.    4  yols.    London,  1881. 
Fomander  (C),  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Nations.    3  vols.    London,  1885. 
Gordon  Gumming  (Miss  G.  F.),  Fire  Fountains :  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.    2  vols.    London 
1883. 

HopUfw(Manley),  History  of  Hawaii.    2nd  edition.    London.  1866. 

Jarvie  (J.  J.),  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Honolulu,  1847. 

Luther  (H.  Qulik,  M.D.),  Climate,  ftc.,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    New  York,  1855. 

Mareute  )A.).  Die  hawaiischen  Inselu.    Berlin,  1804. 

Mine  (Albert),  L'archipel  des  flee  Hawal  on  Sandwich.    Bordeaux,  1885. 

Monnier  (Marcel),  Un  printemps  snr  le  Paciiique.    lies  Hawaii.    Paris,  1885. 

Parts  of  the  Pacific,  by  a  Peripatetic  Parson.    8.    London,  1896. 

Sauvin  (G.),  Une  Royaume  polyn^sien.    Paris,  1898. 

Stevene  (J.  LO  and  OlMon(W.  B.),  Picturesque  Hawaii.    Honolulu,  1894. 

Stoddard  (G.  W.),  Hawaiian  Life.    Chicago,  1894. 

Thrum  (T.  G.),  Hawaiian  Annual.    Honolulu. 

Varignff  (C.  de),  Qnatorze  ans  aux  les  Sandwich.    Paris. 

Whitney  (H.  M.),  The  Hawaiian  Guide  Rook.    Honolulu,  1890. 
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HONDURAS. 

(BEPt^BLicA  DB  Honduras.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment 

Ths  Republic  of  Honduras,  established  January  11,  1839,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1839,  is  governed  nnder 
a  charter  proclaimed  October,  1894.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
executive  authority  rests  with  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  four  years. 

PresideiU  of  the  JZepuftZic.— Policarpo  Bonilla.    January  1,  1895-99. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  ministers, 
to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Interior,  Public  Works,  War, 
Finance,  Public  Instruction  and  Justice. 

Honduras  forms  with  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  the  Republica  Mayor  de 
Centro-America,  constituted  for  the  purx)ose8  of  foreign  relations,  September, 
1896.     (See  under  Salvador, ) 

The  active  army  consists  of  500  men  with  20,000  militia. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  about  43, 000  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1895,  of  about  400,000,  or  about  9  inhabitants  to 
the  flMjuare  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  15  departments.  The  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal  'Indians,'  and  the  sparse  European- 
descended  population,  mainly  of  Spanish  origin.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  ancient  town  of  Tegucigalpa,  with  12,600  inhabitants,  situate  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  main  ports  are  Ama|>ala  on  the  Pacific, 
Omoa,  Puerto  Cortez,  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  Roatan,  and  Utila  on  the  Atlantic. 

Instruetion  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  creeds,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  any.  Instruction  is  free,  compulsory,  and  entirely  secular.  There  is 
a  university,  11  colleges  (throe  of  them  for  females),  and  about  683  schools 
with  23, 767  scholars.  In  1889, 1, 144  persons  were  tried  for  offences.  Of  these 
288  were  condemned  to  lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment  (28  for  homicide). 

Pinance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  and  the  duties  on  spirits  and 
tobacco.  For  the  years  stated,  ending  July  30,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
(in  pesos)  are  given  as  follows  : — 


- 

1801 

1892 

1895 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

1,850,163 
2,983,570 

1,764,137 
2,603,650 

2,172,760 
1,248,811 

1,901,606 
2,264,586 

-^=2 1 
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Receipts  from  customs  duties,  627, 51 2  pesos ;  from  excise  duties  on 
spirits,  tobacco,  stamped  paper,  &c.,  762,859  pesos. 

In  July,  1897,  the  external  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  four  loans, 
contracted  from  1867  to  1870,  amounting  to  5,398,570/.,  with  arrears  of 
interest  amounting  to  11,509,594/.  ;  total,  16,908,164/.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  since  1872.  The  internal  debt  in  1896  amounted  to  about  6,000,000 
pesos. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

Agriculture  is  gradually  deyeloping.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of  buiaaas : 
other  products  are  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  and  coffee ;  while  indigo,  lice,  and 
wheat  are  grown  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  extensiyely, 
and  dairy  farming  on  a  small  scale.  The  Goyernment  grants  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  private  persons  and  companies  for  agricultural  and 
mining  purposes,  but  labour  is  scarce.  The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras 
are  great — ^gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  nickel 
being  found  in  almost  every  department.  Deposits  of  brown  and  other  co*I 
have  also  been  found.  There  are  about  17  important  mining  companies  at 
work,  but  statistics  of  their  operations  are  not  procurable.  The  quantity  of 
gold  dust  extracted  by  washings  from  the  sands  of  rivers  is  estimated  at  the 
value  of  750,000  to  1,250,000  francs  a  year. 

For  the  year  1895-96,  the  total  imports  were  put  at  1,322,418  pesos^;  and 
the  exports  at  3,125,000  pesos.  The  chief  exports  were:  precious  metals, 
1,150,000  pesos;  coffee,  750,000  pesos;  cattle,  400,000  pesos;  bananas, 
400,000  pesos;  tobacco,  200,000  pesos;  cocoannts,  125,000  pesos.  The 
trade  is  mainly  with  the  United  States,  but  Great  Britain,  Grermany,  and 
France  also  participate. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Honduras  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  amounted  m  1896  to  7,927/.,  of  which  8,137/. 
was  for  mahogany.  The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Honduras  amounted  to  43,976/.,  the  chief  article  exported  being  cottons, 
33,353/. 

In  1894,  117  vessels  of  71,022  tons  (33  of  23,600  tons  British)  entered  the 
port  of  Puerto  Cortez. 

Conunnnications. 

In  1896  there  were  237  post-offices ;  letters,  papers,  ftc.  despatched, 
870,456.  There  are  (1896)  2,667  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  150  offices. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Praro  Sula,  and  thence  to 
La  Pimienta,  60  miles.  A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  La  Pimienta  to  the  Pacific,  and  another  for  a  line  from  Puerto 
Cortez  to  Trujillo. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Silver  Dollar,  of  100  cents,  weighs  25  grammes,  *900  fine.  There 
are  also  16,  8,  5,  and  4  dollar  gold  pieces.  The  fractional  silver  money 
consists  of  50,  25,  12^,  10,  6J,  5,  and  S|  cent  pieces. 

In  November,  1894,  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  equal  to  the  American 
gold  dollar  was  announced. 


The  Arroha  |  ^°' 

V    ft 


for  wine 
oil  . 
SqtMre  Vara 
„  Mofuana 
„   Fanaga 


=  8  J  imperial  gallons. 

=  2}        „ 

s  1*90  vara  =  1  yard. 

s  H  acre. 

=  1^  imperial  b;uhel 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  HoiTDURAs  IN  Gkbat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister  {/or  the  Greater  Mepublic). — Crisanto  Medina. 

Consul'Gemral. — W.  Bitmey. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Manchester  and  Cardiff. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Honduras. 

Miniver  and  CoTimU-Oeneral. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner. 

ConstUs. — WiUiam  Melhado  (Troxillo) ;  Robert  McLachlan  (Omoa) ; 
Colin  W.  Campbell  (Tegucigalpa). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Honduras. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Anntial  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.      Imp.  4.    London. 
Annuarlo  BstadisUoo  for  1889,  by  A.  R.  Vall^o.    Tagucigalpi,  1893. 
Boletin  Financiero.    Tegncigalpa. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 
Gaceta  Ofloial  de  Honduras. 

Honduras.  Bulletin  No.  57  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington,  1892. 
United  States  Consular  Reports  for  April.  June,  August,  and  November,  1897.    [I'reaC 
mainly  of  United  States  interests.]    Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Centra]  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Ckarlei  (C),  Honduras.    8.    Chicago,  1890. 

FUMoB  (E.  C),  Sketch  of  Central  America  by. 

Fribel  (JuliusX  Se^en  Tears'  Travel  In  Central  America.    8.  London,  1853. 

OohmIm  (p.X  Geograila  de  Centre- America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

LomhArd  (Thomas  R.),  The  New  Honduras.    New  Torlc,  1887. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reiae  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

PeUetier  (Consul  B.),  Honduras  et  ses  ports.  Documents  officiels  sur  le  chemin-de-fer 
Interoc^anique.    8.    Paris,  1869. 

Beiehardt  (M.),  Centro-America.    8.    Braunschweig,  1851. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1896. 
London,  1897. 

Sapper  (C),  Das  nordllche  Hittel-Amerllca.  Reisen  imd  Studien,  1888-95.  Brunswiclc, 
1897. 

Bcherzer  (Karl,  Ritter  mm),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerilcanischen  Freistaaten 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

BolUra  (Maria),  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.    London,  1884. 

Squier  (E.  G.),  Honduras :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.    8.    London,  1879. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno  d'Italia.) 

Seigning  King. 

TTmbertO  I.,  bom  March  14, 1844,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Yittorio 
Emanuele  II.  of  Italy  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  9, 
1878.  Married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Queen  Mturgherita^  born 
November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Son  of  the  Kirig, 

Vittorto  jEma/nuele,  Prince  of  Naples,  bom  November  11, 
1869  ;  married,  October  24,  1896,  to  Princess  Helena,  born 
January  8,  1873,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Prince  of  Montenegro. 

Staters  of  the  King, 

I.  Princess  GlotUde,  bom  March  2,  1843 ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  the  late  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  P^ul 
Bonaparte ;  widow,  March  17,  1891  ;  offspring  of  the  union  are 
Napoleon  Victor,  bom  July  18, 1862  ;  Louis,  bom  July  16, 1864 ; 
and  Maria  Lsetizia,  bom  December  20,  1866 ;  married,  September 
11,  1888,  to  Prince  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Aosta  j  widow,  January  18, 
1890. 

II.  Princess  Fta,  born  October  16,  1847;  married,  September 
27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I.  of  Portugal ;  widow,  October 
19,  1889. 

KephewB  qf  the  King, 

Prince  Emanuele  Piliberto,  Duke  of  Aosta,  born  January  13, 
1869,  married,  June  25,  1895,  to  Princess  Elena  d'Orldans, 
daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris ;  Prince  Yittorio  Emanuele, 
Count  of  Turin,  born  November  24, 1870 ;  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo, 
Duke  of  Abbruzzi,  born  January  30,  1873 ;  Prince  XJmberto 
Maria,  Count  of  Salemi,  born  June  22,  1889 — children  of  the 
late  Rince  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Aosta. 

Aunt  of  the  King, 

Princess  Elieahettay  born  February  4,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
King  Johann  of  Saxony;  married,  April  30,  1850,  to  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa ;  widow,  Febmary  10, 1856 ; 
re^married,  in  1856,  to  the  Marquis  of  Bapallo.     Offspring  of  the 
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first  union  are: — 1.  Princess  Margherita,  bom  November  20, 
1851 ;  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  King  Umberto  I.  2.  Prince 
Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  admiral,  bom  February  6, 
1854;  married,  April  14,  1883,  to  Ptincess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdinando 
Umberto,  born  April  21,  1884 ;  Priuce  Filiberto,  born  March  10, 
1895  ;  Princess  Maria  Bona  Margherita,  bom  August  1, 1896. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  honse  is  not  historically  established  ;  but  most 
genealogists  trace  it  to  a  Qerman  Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.  Count  Amadeus,  in  1883, 
founded  a  law  of  primogeniture  which  greatly  strengthened  the  family, 
leading  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  territoiy  of  Nice.  In  1416  the 
Counts  of  Sav<^  adopted  the  title  of  Duke ;  in  1418  they  acquired  the 
Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 
Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.  Genoa 
and  the  surrounding  territoiy  were  added  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  peace 
of  1816.  The  direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  ICing 
Carlo  Felix  in  1881,  and,  the  existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of 
females,  the  crown  fell  to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  tbe  house  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  a  branch  founded  by  Tommaso  Francesco,  bom  in  1596,  younger 
son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto,  the  first  of 
the  bouse  of  Savoy*Carignano,  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  late  King  Yittorio  Emanuele  II.  By  the  Peace  of  Ziirich, 
November  10,  1859,  King  Yittorio  Emanuele  II.  obtained  Lombardy,  with 
the  exception  of  Mantua,  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena.  On  March  11,  1860,  annexation  to  Sardinia  was  voted  by 
pUbigeUe  in  Parma,  Modena,  the  Bomagna,  and  Tuscany ;  on  October  21, 
Sicily  and  Naples  (including  B&neventc  and  Fontecorvo,  part  of  the  Papal 
States),  and  on  November  4,  Marche  and  Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  February  1861,  and  declared  (March  17,  1861)  Yittorio 
Emanuele  King  of  Italy.  The  remaining  part  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia 
were  added  to  his  dominiona  in  1866  (October  21).  Finally,  the  Papal  States 
(Province  of  Rome),  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian  army 
(September  20,  1870),  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  garrison,  were,  after  a 
pUhiscUe,  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  October  2. 

The  '  Dotazione  della  Corona,'  or  civil  list  of  the  King,  has  been  settled  at 
16,050,000  lire.  Out  of  this  the  Prince  of  Naples  has  an  allowance  of 
1,000,000  lire;  the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  an 
allowance,  of  400,000  lire ;  his  cousin  Prince  Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an 
allowance  of  400,000  lire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were  given 
up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

ConBtitntion  and  Ooveminent. 

The  present   Constitution  of   Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 

*  Statute  fondamentale  del  Begno/  granted  on  March  4,  1848,  by 

King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardmian  subjects.     According  to 

this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively 
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to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
upper  one,  the   Senato,  and  a  lower   one,  called   the   <  Camera 
de'  Deputati/     The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of    the 
royal   house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King 
for  life;  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person 
should  either  fill  a  high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science, 
literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
3,000    lire,  or     120^.      In    1897,     there    were    372    senators. 
The  deputies  of    the  lower   House   are  elected    according    to 
the  electoral  law  of  March  28,  1895,  by  ballot,  by  all  citizens  who 
are  twenty-one  years  of   age,  can  read  and  write,  and  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of   19*80   lire,  or  (in  the  case  of  certain 
peasant   farmers)    80   centesimi.      Members  of    academies,  pro- 
fessors, persons  who  have  served  their  country  under  arms  for 
two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes,  are  qualified  to  vot«  by  their 
position.     The  number  of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,000  of 
the  population  (census  1881).     In  1896  the  number  of  enrolled 
electors  was   2,120,909,   exclusive   of   the  electors  temporarily 
disfranchised  on  account  of  military  service  (39,029  nel  1895). 
At  the  general  election  in  March  1897,  the  number  of  those 
who  voted  was  1,241,486,  or  585  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
the    right    to    vote.       For  electoral    purposes   the     whole    of 
the  Kingdom  is  divided  into   508  electoral  colleges  or  districts, 
and   these    again  into    several   sections.       "No   deputy   can   be 
returned  to  Parliament  unless  he    has    obtained  a  number  of 
votes  greater  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  inscribed 
electors,  and  than  half  the  votes  given.     A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  have    the  requisites  demanded   by   the  electorsJ 
law.      Incapable  of   being  elected  are  all  salaried  Government 
officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for  the  priesthood  and 
filling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay  from  the  State.     Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  ministers,  undersecretaries  of  State,  and 
various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high  in  office,  may  be 
elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than  forty,  not  in- 
cluding the  ministers  and  the  under-secretaries  of  State.     Neither 
senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity,  but 
are  allowed  to  travel  free  throughout  Italy  by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  is  five  years  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections, 
and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.     It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
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executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  Chambers 
has  the  riffht  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Government ;  but  all 
money  biUs  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  House ;  but 
they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members 
are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divided 
into  11  departments.  The  ministry,  constituted  December  14,  1897,  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  President  cf  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Interior. — Marchese  Antonio 
Di  Budini,  deputy. 

2.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  —  Marchese  Emilio  Visconti-  VenosUt, 
senator. 

8.  Minister  of  the  Treasury. — Professor  Luigi  Zi£2zaMi,  deputy. 

4.  Minister  of  Finance, — Signor  Ascanio  Branca,  barrister,  deputy. 

5.  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  —  Signor  Zanardclli, 

6.  Minister  of  War, — General  di  San  Marzana. 

7.  Minister  of  Marine, — Benedetto  Brin,  Inspector-General  of  Naval 
Engineering,  deputy. 

8.  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry t  and  Agriculture, — Signor  dtwco-Or^w. 

9.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Signor  Gallo. 

10.  Minister  of  Ptthlic  Works. — Signor  Pavoncclli. 

11.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Emilio  Sinco,  barrister,  deputy. 


Local  Gtoveenment. 

The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
councils  and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of  February  10, 
1889,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and  a 
syndic.  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  accord- 
ing to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the  former 
from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal  adminis- 
tration, and  is  a  Government  official ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal  council 
from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote,  in  all  the  chief  communes  of 
provinces  and  districts,  and  in  other  communes  havins  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  communes  the  syndic  is  appointed  by  the  King  from 
among  the  communal  councillors.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  council 
and  a  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  varying  according  to  population. 
The  council  elects  its  president  and  other  ofiBcials.  The  provincial  commission 
is  elected  by  -the  council  from  its  own  members.  It  conducts  the  business  of 
the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting.  Both  communal  and  provincial 
councillors  are  elected  for  five  years,  one-hfth  being  renewed  every  year.   The 
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communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in  ordinary 
session,  though  they  may  be  convened  for  extraordinary  pnrpoees.  All 
communal  electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  commune.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province, 
or  naving  no  solid  interest  in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  property, 
as  well  as  officials  in  any  way  interested  in  the  province,  aro  ineligible  to  the 
provincial  councils.  Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twentr-one  years  of 
a^,  able  to  read  and  write,  be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pa^  a 
direct  annual  contribution  to  the  commune,  of  any  nature,  or  comply  with 
other  conditions  of  a  very  simple  character. 

In  1896  the  number  of  enrolled  administnUiw  electorB  was  2,814,918,  of 
whom  41,984  were  temporarily  deprived  of  electoral  rights  In  the  general 
communal  elections  of  1896,  1,762,081  electors  voted,  or  63*66  ]^r  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  The  number  of  electors,  both  political  and  admmistrative,  has 
been  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  general  revision  of  the  lists 
in  accordance  with  the  electoral  law  of  July  11, 1894. 


Area  and  Popnlation. 
I.  Progbess  and  Pbbsent  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  31, 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Venetia,  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  censuses  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  as  now,  114,410  square  miles.  In 
1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  about  96,500  square 
miles.  The  census  of  1861,  of  1871,  and  of  1881  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: — December 31,  1861  (excluding the  regions  annexed, 
Yenetia,  southern  part  of  Mantua,  and  the  province  of  Home), 
21,777,334;  December  31,  1871  (present  territory),  26,801,154; 
December  31, 1881  (present  territory),  28,459,628. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  tne  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1800  onwards, 
in  round  numbers  : — 


Year 

1800 
1816 
1826 
1888 

Popnlation 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annum 

,     Year 

Population 

Increase  per 
cent,  per 

anmitn 

18,124,000 
18,383,000 
19,727,000 
21,976,000 

0-089 
0-812 
0-876 

1     1848 
i    1861 
I    1871 
1    1881 

23,617,000 
25.000.000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 

0-747 
0*450 
0-400 
0619 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  names 

of  which,  with  area  (as  determined  by  a  recent  survey  executed  by 

the  Italian  Grovernment)  in  English    square   miles,  population 

\   1881,   estimated  population,   and   density  p^  square    mile 
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in  1896,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified 
according  to  the  old  eompartimerUif  not  now  recognised  as  legal 
divisions : — 


FMTinoei 
Compartii 

and         ^^^^ 

PopnlatloB 

I,  Present:  Cenmu  1881 

Estimated 
Population 
Dee.  81, 1896 

1 
Fopnlationi 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

per  square 
mUe,  1890 

Alessandri 

a       .       1,950 

374,060 

856,650 

729,710 

798,797 

409-64 

Cuneo 

.       2,882 

821,423 

313,977 

636,400 

662,747 

229*96 

Novaia 

.        2,558 

827,010 

848,916 

675,926 

760,192 

29776 

Torino 

PiednM 
Genova 

.       8,955 

506,175 

623,089 

1,029,214 

1,122,301 

283-77 

mt    .      11,340 

1,628,668 

1,641,682 

8,070,250 

8,844,087 

294-89 

1,582 

876,408 

888,714 

760,122 

886,867 

628-99 

Porto  Man 
Liguru 
Bexgamo 

irizio .          455 

65,630 

66,621 

132,251 

145,818 

320-48 

I        .       2,037 

442,038 

450,335 

892,373 

982,676 

482-41  1 

.        1,098 

196,915 

193,860 

390,775 

426,802 

388-71  1 

Brescia 

1,845 

240,669 

230,899 

471,568 

495,845 

268-75  1 

Como 

1,091 

256,444 

268,606 

615,050 

575,998 

527-95  1 

Cremona 

695 

152,526 

149,612 

802,138 

807,225 

442-05  ' 

Mantova 

912 

151,328 

144,400 

295,728 

313,791 

844  07  1 

Milano 

1,223 

567,367 

547,624 

1,114,991 

1,295,085 

1,058-94  1 

Pavia 

.        1,290 

237,527 

232,304 

469,831 

607,205 

393-18  1 

Sondrio 

Lomba 
Belluno 

1,282 

59,189 

61,345 

120,534 

136,681 

110  09 

rdy   .        9,386 

1,861,965 

1,818,650 

3,680,615 

4,057,582 

432-30  ; 

1 

1,293 

82,677 

91,463 

174,140 

176,810 

186-74  ; 

Padova 

823 

201,652 

196,110 

397,762 

452,618 

649-96  * 

RoYigo 

685 

109,602 

108,098 

217,700 

246,766 

368-77  1 

Treviso 

960 

192,128 

188,676 

375,704 

413,635 

480-87 

Udine 

.       2,541 

247,340 

254,405 

601,745 

534,648 

210-37  i 

Venezia 

934 

178,551 

178,157 

356,708 

387,450 

414-83 

Yerona 

1,188 

202,769 

191,296 

394,066 

437,201 

368  01  . 

Yicenza 

Venice 
Bologna 

.        1,052 

200,461 

196,888 

396,849 

461,150 

428-86 

.        9,476 

1,415,180 

1,898,993 

2,814,173 

3,099,168 

827-06  1 

1,448 

282,567 

224,917 

467,474 

498,553 

340-86  ! 

Ferrara 

.        1,012 

117,463 

113,854 

280,807 

256,281 

263-24  ; 

Forli 

725 

128,628 

122,482 

261,110 

278,506 

884-15 

Modena 

987 

141,308 

137,946 

279,254 

290,446 

294-27 

Parma 

.        1,250 

135,355 

181,951 

267,806 

278,779 

219  02  ' 

Piacenza  . 

954 

116,668 

110,049 

226,717 

229,638 

240-71 

Bavenna 

715 

115,143 

110,621 

225,764 

225,840 

316-16 

ReggioEn 
Emilia 

lUia  .          876 

128,622 

121,837 

244,959 

251,682 

287-19 

.       7,967 

1,110,784 

1,072,657 

2,188,891 

2,299  125 

288-58 
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Provinces  and 
Compartimentl 

Area  in 
sqnaro 
mUes 

Population,  Present:  Census  1881 

Estimated 
Dec  31, 189d 

1 

Males 

Females 

Total 

mile,  189o. 

Arezzo 

Firenze 

Grosseto   . 

Livomo    . 

Lucca 

Massa  e  Carrara 

Pisa. 

Siena 

1,273 
2,265 

1,738 

133 

658 

687 

1,179 

1,471 

122,968 

400,953 

64,401 

61,085 

135,452 

81,813 

147,170 

108,033 

116,786 
389,923 

49,894 

60,627 
149,032 

87,656 
136,393 

97.898 

238,744 
790,776 
114,296 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
283,663 
205,926 

245,011 
827,873 
126.199 
126,099 
290,714 
188,233 
311,742 
207,869 

192-47  j 
365-51  ' 

72-04 
948*11 
620-99 
266-71 
264-41 
141-81 

Tuscany 

9,304 

1,121,865 

1,087,004 

2,208,869 

2,317,740 

249-11 

Ancona 

Ascoli  Piceno    . 
Maoeiata  . 
Pesaro  e  Urbino 

762 

796 

1,087 

1,118 

130,937 
101,907 
116,689 
112,290 

186,401 
107,278 
123,124 
110,758 

267,338 
209,185 
239,713 
223,043 

274,957 
218,753 
243,861 
238,702 

360-84 
274-82 
224-34 
218-51 

Marches 

3,763 

461,723 

477,556 

989,279 

976,273 

259-44 

Perugia(Umbria) 

3,748 

294,019 

278,041 

572,060 

607.338 

16204 

Roma 

4,663 

480,689 

422,783 

903,472 

1,027,465 

220-34 

Aqnila    degli 

Abruzzi 
Campobasso 
Chieti       . 
Teramo     . 

2,484 
1,691 
1,138 
1,067 

6,380 

164,263 
176,287 
168,920 
127,319 

188,764 
189,147 
175,028 
127,487 

353,027 
365,434 
343,948 
254,806 

385,810 
883,878 
351,284 
268,730 

155-32 
226-72 
308-64 
251-86  1 

Abrozzi  e 
Molise      . 

636,789 

680,426 

1,317,215 

1,389,152 

217-74  j 

Avellino  . 
Benevento 
Caserto     . 
NapoK      . 
Salerno     . 

1,172 
818. 

2,033 
350 

1,916 

194,849 
118,799 
353,618 
498,978 
266,129 

198,270 
119,626 
360,518 
602,267 
284,028 

392,619 
238,425 
714,131 
1,001,246 
660,167 

419,878 
248,490 
746,262 
1,156,875 
576,226 

867-83  . 
303-78 
366-58 
8,803-93 
300-22 

Campania    . 

6,289 

1,481,878 

1,464,704 

2,896,677 

3,144,731 

600-04 

Bari  delle  Puglie 
Foggia      . 
Lecce 

2,065 
2,688 
2,623 

338,285 
177,878 
276,193 

341,214 
178,894 
277,105 

679,499 
366,267 
653,298 

807,111 
412,092 
653,747 

890-85 
153 -81  1 
249-28 

Apulia 

Potenza  (Basili- 
cata)      . 

7,376 

792,351 

796,713 

1,689,064 

1,872,950 

253-92 

3,846 

251,621 

272,888 

524,504 

548,192 

142-57  ' 

Catanzaro. 
Cosenza    . 
Reggiodi  Calabria 

2,030 
2,668 
1,221 

216,283 
214,438 
184,660 

217,692 
236,752 
188,063 

433,975 
461,186 
372.728 

469,506 
471,178 
403,330 

231-28 
183-48 
830-33 

Calabria      . 

6,819 

615,376 

642,607 

Ws^^i 

J^&^ 

230-97 
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Oompartiinenti 

Area  in 
square 
mfles 

Population,  Present:  Census  1881 

Estimated 
Population 
Dec  31, 1896 

Population 
per  square 
mUe,  1896 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Giiventi 

Messina       . 

Palermo 

Siracusa 

•Trapani 

Sicily     . 

Cagliari 
Sassari 

Sardinia 

Total 

l;268 
1,917 
1,172 
1,246 
1.948 
1,442 
948 

186,498 
280,014 
156,084 
227,984 
852,722 
178,295 
141,612 

129,886 
288,443 
156,453 
232,990 
346,429 
168,281 
142,365 

266,379 
563,467 
812,487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,626 
288,977 

829,820 
679,779 
850,732 
527,277 
838,316 
422,982 
874,997 

261  14 
354-61 
299-26 
423-18 
480-35 
293-30 
395-57 

9,986 

1,468,104 

1,459,797 

2,927,901 

3,523,853 

354-66 

5,204 
4,090 

217,497 
184,891 

203,138 
126,476 

420,635 
261,367 

465,913 
290,288 

'      89-53 
70-98 

9,294 

852,388 

829,614 

682,002 

756,201 

81-36 

110,646 

14,265,883 

14,194,245 

28,459,628 

31,290,490 

282-80 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  resident  or  legal  population  was 
28,953,480.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,302  English,  5,234  Germans, 
1,887  Russians,  1,286  Americans  (United  States),  1,212  Greeks,  922  Spaniards, 
and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Dutch, 
Egyptians,  Aij^ntines,  Brazilians. 

The  adjuinistrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circondari), 
districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces :  of  which  60  are 
divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  provinces  of 
Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  and  87  districts.  Most  of 
the  districts  have  been  dc  facto  suppressed,  though  still  nominally  existing  as 
administrative  divisions.  The  territories  and  districts  are  divided  into  com- 
munes (comuni),  of  which  at  the  census  of  1881  there  were  8,259;  the 
number  at  present  (January,  1897)  is  8,261. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According  to 
statistics  of  1861,  the  exceptions  are  :  about  100,000  of  French  origin,  in  the 
territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino ;  from  3,000 
to  4,000  of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  of  the  territories  (circondari)  of 
Domodossola  and  YaraUo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  of  Aosta,  in  the 
province  of  Torino ;  from  55,000  to  60,000  of  Albanian  origin,  in  a  dozen 
communes  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the  provinces  of 
Fogjpa,  Avellino,  Potenza,  and  Palermo;  from  20,000  to  25,000  of  Greek 
origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  and  of  the  province 
of  Lecce;  lastly,  from  7,000  to  8,000  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin,  settled  iu 
Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  Sardinia. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19,801,420;  of  these 
7,047,168  were  unmarried,  10,361,039  were  married,  and  1,893,218  were 
widowers  or  widows.  Of  the  whole  population,  16,205,371  or  56-9  per  cent, 
were  unmarried  ;  10,361,039  or  36  5  per  cent,  were  married  ;  and  1,893,218  or 
6*6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
atatistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  m-ban  ami  rural 
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population.     In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.     In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands  the  counti^r 

Ole  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of 
;  consequentlv  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if  numbers  alone 
were  considered,  the  population  would  be  re^rded  as  urban,  though  it  is,  in 
truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of 
the  head  communes  (capoluoghi)  of  provinces  and  of  territoiies  (circondaxi)  or 
districts,  with  their  population  according  to  the  censua  of  1881,  but  many  of 
these  local  capitals  have  under  6,000  inmibitants  : — 


Head  communes  of  provinces         .     69     population 
„  „         of  territories  (cir- 

condari)  or  dis- 
tricts       .         «  216  „ 


Total 
Other  communes    . 

Total  population 


284 


4,509,159 

2,578,004 

7,082,163 
21,877,465 
28,459,628 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1881, 
exclusive  of  children  under  9  years : — 


Oocupation 

Male 

Female 

ToUl 

Agriculture. 

6,124,481 

3,048,961 

8,173,382 

Raising  of  animals  and  api- 

culture    .... 

213,656 

30,896 

244,452 

Horticulture 

58,914 

14,925 

78,839 

Sylviculture 

63,226 

6,425 

69,651 

Fishing  and  chase 

47,901 

340 

48,241 

Mining        .... 

58,937 

575 

69,612 

Mineral  industry 

755 

— 

755 

Industrial  productions 

2,281,817 

1,904,144 

4,185,461 

Inns,  clothing,  &c. 

51,500 

99,594 

161,094 

Commerce   .... 

246,618 

33,155 

279,778 

Transport    .... 

810,347 

2,664 

318,011 

I*ropnetors  and  pensioners  . 

427,456 

635,425 

962,881 

Employes  and  domestics 
National  defence . 

265,605 

447,800 

713,405 

160,155 

— 

160,165 

Civil  administration    . 

167,252 

3,400 

170,662 

Public  worship    . 

108,161 

28,424 

131,586 

Justice         .... 

28,248 

2 

28,250 

Sanitary  service  . 

44,333 

15,384 

69,717 

Instruction. 

82,908 

46,887 

79,795 

Fine  arts,  &c.       . 

31,174 

4,460 

86,624 

Literatureand  applied  science 

19,740 

86 

19,776 

Hawkers     .... 

28,993 

6,457 

84,450 

Workmen,  porters,  &c. 

121,562 

8,267 

129,829 

Prisoners,  paupers,  &c. 
Students,  housekeepers,  fcc. 

73,188 

66,498 

129,681 

582,407 

4,148,274  ■ 

4,726,681 

No  occupation  stated  . 

725,284 

866,691 

1,680,976 

Totel . 

11,258,968 

11,292,168 

22,561,126 
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- 

Land 

BuUdings 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

AgricnlttuistB 
Pensionenand 

persons     of 

means. 
Otlier  categories 

Totia.       . 

219,828 

26,870 
102,088 

131,181  204,895 

70,311   27,988 
133,524  249,725 

1 

69,406 

54,702 
186,768 

1,088,753 

289,985 
579,885 

227.175 

268,733 
274,165 

1,457,476 

344,293 
931,698 

417,762 

388,746 
593,457 

1,875,238 

733,089 

1,525,155 

847,786 

S85,016'482,058 

299,876 

1,908,628 

766,078 

2,788,4671,399,965 

1 

4,138,482 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 
1.     Births,  Deathsy  and  Marriages. 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births  LlTing 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
exclusive 

of  the 
Stillbom 

802,779 
776,713 
776,372 
783,813 
758,129 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1  lUegiti- 

Legitimate    mate  and 

Exposed 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

228,572 

228,103 
231,581 
228,152 
222,603 

1,032,617  ;  77,956 
1,048,190    78,106 
1,028,242    74,693 
1,021,563    70,539 
1,025,227    70,278 

1,110,673 
1,126,296 
1,102,935 
1,092,102 
1,096,505 

44,768 
46,254 
46,256 
45,896 
46,364 

307,794 
349,585 
326,563 
308,289 
887,376 

2.     Emigration, 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Italy  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  for  six  years : — 


Europe 
North  Africa 

1891       .      1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

103,885  1  107,025 

104,482 

110,759 

105,273 

109,490 

2,131 

2,317 

3,119 

2,390 

3,063 

8,227 

America — 

United  States    \ 
Canada     .         / 

44,859 
163 

42,953 
211 

49,765 
382 

31,668 
805 

87,851 
783 

1  52,245 

Mexico,  Colom- 

bia, Venezuela, 

CentralAmerica 

2,036  ^      1,342 

1,088 

1,204 

1,688 

1,606 

Brazil 

108,414 

36,448 

45,324 

41,628 

98,090 

74,693 

Chili  and  Peru . 

896 

734 

657 

192 

461 

633 

The  Argentine, 

Uruguay,    and 

Paraguay 

27,542 

28,542 

36,212 

34,883 

48,484 

57,266 

Amenca(countTy 

not  named) 

8,062 

3,677 

4,871 

1,579 

1,562 

•    5,688 

Other  countries  . 
Total 

1,143 

518 

851 

717 

926 

1,829 

293,631 

223,667 

246,751 

226,328 

298,181 

806,127 
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This  classification  is  founded  upon  the  dedantions  of  intending  emigmnts 
made  before  the  syndics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application  for  passports, 
and  the  figures  differ  considerably  from  those  given  in  the  statistics  of  the 
various  countries  mentioned.  The  difference  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that,  in  many  cases,  emigration  to  other  European  States,  intended  to  be 
temporary,  becomes  permanent,  the  emigrants  embarking  for  America  from 
their  temporary  home.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  respective  countries, 
the  Italian  immigrants  into  the  United  States  in  1896  numbered  68,080 ; 
Aigentina  and  Uruguay,  80,750  ;  Brazil,  96,324. 

To  the  emigration  in  1896  the  different  parts  of  Italy  contributed  as 
follows -.—Piemonte,  22,599  (10,869  temporary);  Liguria,  4,787  (368  tem- 
porary) ;  Lombardia,  22,319  (9,238  temporary) ;  Veneto,  100,236  (74.585 
temporary) ;  Emilia,  14,634  (5,507  temporary) ;  Toscana;  13,139  (4,085  tem- 
porary);  Marche,  11,423  (542  temporaiy) ;  Umbria,  702  (156  temporar>') ; 
Lazio,  867  (64  temiiorary) ;  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  20,587  (5,236  temporary);  Cam- 
pania, 41,208  (7,738  temporary) ;  Puglie,  6,806  (1,507  temporary) ;  Potenza- 
Basilicata,  10,963;  Calabrie,  18,965  (56  temporary);  Sicilia,  15,432(3,853 
temporary) ;  Sardinia,2,510  (33  temporary) ;  total  306,127  (123, 832  temporary). 

The  number  of  Italians  abroad  in  1891  was  officially  estimated  at  about 
2,000,000. 


III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  communal  population  of  the  capitals  of  provinces  was  as  follows  on 
December  31,  1896 :— 


Towns 

Poptila- 
Uon 

Towoif 

Popula- 
tion 

Towns 

Popnla- 

Naples    . 

529,400 

Re^io  neir 
Emilia 

Lecce     . 

31,800 

Rome     . 

474,000 

58,400 

Ascoli  Piceno . 

30,400 

Milan     . 

456,700 

Ancoua  . 

67,400 

Siena      . 

30,100 

Turin     . 

348,000 

Parma    . 

52,700 

Mantova 

30,000 

Palermo 

283,700 

Trapani . 
Forli      . 

49,100 

Cuneo    . 

29,400 

Genoa    . 

226,000 

46,700 

Avellino 

27,400 

Florence 

207,100 

Foggia   . 

46,600 

Pesaro    . 

25,700 

Venice   . 

153,800 

Reggio  di  Cal . 

46,300 

Benevento 

25,600 

Bolo^a . 

151,200 

Bergamo 

45,100 

Siracusa . 

25,400 

Messina . 

150,800 

Arezzo    . 

44,800 

Massa     . 

25,300 

Catania  . 

127,100 

Cagliari . 

44,600 

Gii^nti 

24,900 

Leghorn 

104,800 

Novara  . 

43,400 

Macerata 

24,400 

Ferrara  . 

88,000 

Vicenza . 

42,200 

Chieti    . 

22,600 

Padua    . 

81,300 

Sassari   . 

41,500 

Aquila     degli 

Lucca     . 

79,300 

Pavia     . 

38,300 

Abruzzi 

21,400 

Ban       . 

79,000 

Cremona 

37,800 

Teramo  . 

21,200 

Alessandria    . 

76,700 

Udine    . 

36,900 

Cosenza . 

20,700 

Verona  . 

72,700 

Salerno  . 

86,700 

Potenza . 

18,300 

Ravenna 

68,700 

Caltanissetta  . 

36,500 

Belluno  . 

17,900 

Modena . 

67,600 

Treviso  . 

86,300 

Campobasso    . 

15,200 

Brescia  . 

67,500 

Piacenza 

85,500 

RoTigo  . 

11,700 

Pisa       . 

64,700 

85,000 

Groaseto 

9,300 

Perugia . 

58,900 

Caserta  . 

84,800 

Sondrio  . 

9,000 

Como     . 

88,500 

Porto  Maniizio 

8,000 
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San  Karino.— Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  Republic, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  Europe.  San  Marino.  It  has  an  area  of  S2 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,500  (1896).  Its  annual  revenue  is 
about  361,000  lire,  and  expenditure  357,000.  It  has  no  public  debt.  A 
new  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  concluded  at 
Florence,  June  28,  and  approved,  on  the  part  of  Italy,  August  11,  1897. 


Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  is^  nominally,  the  ruling  State 
religion  of  Italy ;  but  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff's  temporal  govern- 
ment, have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  to 
the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  freedom 
of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  all  recognised  religions.  How- 
ever, scarcely  any  other  positive  creed  as  yet  exists  but  Roman 
Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  1881,  of  the  total  population  about 
62,000  were  Protestants  and  38,000  Jews.  Of  the  Protestants 
22,000  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont,  about 
10,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Chui-ches,  and  30,000 
to  foreign  Protestant  bodies. 


Under  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Catholic  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Italy  con- 
sists of  49  archbishoprics  and  220  bishoprics,  besides  the  6  cardinal- 
bishoprics  near  Rome.  Of  these  prelacies,  76  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  12  being  archbishoprics.  Thus  there  are  altogether  37  metro- 
politan sees,  the  average  number  of  suffragan  sees  to  each  metropolitan  being 
about  4.  Every  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  Cardinals  ;  but  the  royal  exequatur  is  necessary  for  his  instal- 
lation. The  number  of  iiarishes  in  1881  was  20,465  ;  of  churches  and 
chapels,  66,263;  of  secular  clergy,  76,560. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  greatly  dwindled  since  the 
year  1850,  when  the  Siccardi  bill,  abolishing  ex temjJ  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  clerical  privileges,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  law  was  ex- 
tended,  in  1861,  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing  the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  in  Italy  2,382  religious  houses,  of  which  1,506  were  for 
men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  persons  was  28,991,  of 
whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  mendicant  orders  numbered 
8,229  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A  law  for  the  entire 
snppreaBion  of  all  religious  houses  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  adopted  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  in  1866.  This  law  provided  a  small  pension  to  all 
religious  persons  who  had  taken  regular  vows'before  January  18, 1564.   Several 
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monasteries  were  temporarily  set  aside  for  such  monks,  friars,  or  nuns  aa 
might  wish  to  continue  their  conventual  life,  the  inmates,  when  come 
down  to  a  certain  number,  to  be  drafted  oflf  to  another  house,  and  so  aeain, 
until  all  finally  died  out  All  collegiate  chapters  were  likewise  dissolved. 
The  lands  and  goods  of  these  suppressed  bocues  were  appropriated  by  the 
State. 


See  and  Church  of  Rome. 

The  '  Statute  fondamentale  del  Regno '  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that  *  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State.' 
By  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct.  9,  1870,  which  declared  that  '  Rome  and  the 
Roman  Provinces  shaJl  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
Furthermore,  by  a  bill  that  became  law  May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for  ever,  besides  possession  of  the  Vatican 
and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of 
3,225,000  lire  or  129, 0002.,  which  allowance  (whose  arrears  would  in  1898 
amount  to  90,300,000  lire,  or  8,612,000^.)  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpaid. 

Supreme  Pontiff. — Leone  Zm.  (Oloacchino  Peeei),  bom  at  Caipineto  in 
the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci ;  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Damiata  1848  ;  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Belgium  1848-46  ; 
Bishop  of  Perugia  1846 ;.  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19,  1863 ;  elected 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20,  1878 ;  crowned 
March  3  following.  He  is,  therefore,  now  87  years  old,  and  has  filled  the 
Pontifical  throne  for  19  years. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  by  scrtUiny.  Each  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  conclave  chapel ;  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a 
prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chalice  bv 
scrutators  appointed  from  tlie  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  with 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected.  Should  none 
have  received  the  needful  number  of  votes,  another  process  is  gone  through, 
viz.,  access — so  called  because  any  Cardinal  may  accede  to  tne  choice  of 
another  by  filling  up  another  ticket  made  for  that  purpose.  The  present 
Pontiff,  Leone  XIII.,  was  chosen  unanimously.  He  is  regarded  as  the  268rd 
Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  St.  Peter. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  as  an  avowed  temporal  sovereignty,  dates 
from  theyear  765,  when  Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stefimo  III. 
tljb  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  (or  iU>magna),  conquered  from  the  Lombards, 
to  V^ch  Charles  the  Great  added  part  of  Tuscany  and  Sabina ;  and  three 
oento^es  later  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See 
her  a^le  territories.  Rome,  however,  with  the  Roman  duchy,  came  practi- 
.cally  uhder  the  Pope's  civil  dominion  in  the  days  of  Gregorio  the  Great 
(690-604).  In  18^  the  whole  Pontifical  State  comprised  an  area  of  about 
16,000  square  miles,  with  a  popuktion  of  3,125,000  souls ;  thenceforth, 
untU  1870>  ''^''''*  "  "'"'  square  miles  and  692,000  souls. 
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From  the  accession   of  Marti  no  V.,    218th  in  the  usual  list  of  Roman 
Pontifls,  to  Leone  XIII.,  263rd  in  the  list,  the  Popes  have  been  as  follows  : — 


No.  in 
the  list 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation, 
ality 

Year  of  1  No.  in 

Election,  the  list 

1 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation- 
ality 

Year  of 
Election 

213 

Maitino  Y.     . 

Italian 

1417 

239 

Leone  XI. 

Italian 

1606 

214 

Engenio  IV.   . 

1) 

1431 

240 

Paolo  V. 

1605 

215 

Niccol6  V.      . 

II 

1447 

241 

Gregorio  XV. . 

1621 

216 

GalistoIIL     . 

Spanish 

1455 

242 

Urbano  VIII. 

1623 

217 

PioII.   . 

Italian 

1458 

243 

Innocenzo  X. . 

1644 

218 

Paolo  II. 

II 

1464 

!  244 

AlessandroVII. 

1655 

219 

Sisto  IV. 

1} 

1471 

,  245 

Clemente  IX. 

1667 

220 

Innocen7X)VIII. 

1484 

246 

Clemente  X.  . 

1670 

221 

AlessandioVI. 

Spanish 

1492 

'  247 

Innocenzo  XI. 

1670 

222 

Pio  III. . 

Italian 

1503 

1  248 
'  249 

AlessandroVIII 

1689 

223 

Giulio  II. 

j^ 

1503 

Innocenzo  XII. 

1691 

224 

Leone  X. 

^ 

1518 

250 

Clemente  XI. 

1700 

225 

AdrianoVL    . 

Dutch 

1522 

,  251 

InnocenzoXIII. 

1721 

226 

Clemente  VII. 

Italian 

1523 

'  252 

BenedettoXIII. 

1724 

227 

Paolo  III.       . 

^^ 

1534 

253 

Clemente  XII. 

1730 

228 

Giulio  III.      . 

II 

1550 

:  254 

BenedettoXIV. 

1740 

229 

MarcelloIL    . 

II 

1555 

,  255 

Clemente  XIII. 

1768 

230 

Paolo  IV.        . 

}i 

1555 

256 

ClcmenteXIV. 

1769 

231 

Pio  IV.  . 

II 

1559 

257 

Pio  VL  . 

1775 

232 

PioV.    . 

II 

1566 

258 

Pio  VIL 

1800 

233 

Gregorio  XIII. 

II 

1572 

i  259 

Leone  XII.     . 

1823 

234 

Sisto  V. 

11 

1585 

260 

Pio  VIII.        . 

1829 

235 

UrbanoVn. 

II 

1590 

1  261 

Gregorio  XVI. 
Pio  IX.  . 

1831 

236 

Gregorio  XIV. 

II 

1590 

262 

1846 

237 

Innocenzo  IX. 

1 

1591 

263 

Leone  XIIL   . 

jj 

1878 

238 

ClementeVIII. 

II 

1592 

' 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  Pope,  by  Roman  Catholics  accounted  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth  and,  in  that  office,  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  absolute  and 
irresponsible  ruler  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  regarded  as  the  whole 
Christian  Church  here  below.  His  ^  catfiedrd  definitions  on  matters  of  faith 
or  morals  are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  against  his  judgments  thei'e  is  no 
appeal.  Every  baptized  person  is  held  to  be  spiritually  subject  to  him,  and 
his  jurisdiction  over  such  to  be  immediate.  The  Roman  Pontiff  has  for 
advisers  and  coadjutors  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when 
complete,  of  seventy  members,  namely,  six:  cardinal-bishops,  fifty  cardinal- 
priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  full 
number.  In  January  1898  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  six  cardinal- 
biahops,  forty -seven  cardinal -priests,  and  six  cardinal-deacons.  The  follow- 
ing list  gives  the  names  of  these  fifty-nine  cardinals : — 
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OflBce  or  Dignity 


Lucido  Maria 
chi 


Serafino  Yannntelli .  4 

Mario  Mocenni 
Isidore  Verga    .       -j 

Camillo  Mazzella  .  J 


Cardinal-Priests : — 
Mieczyslaw       IiCd6-'\ 

chowski         .         / 
Luigi  diCanossa 
Americo  Ferreira  dos'\ 

Santos  Silva  .  / 
Jose  Sebasti^o  Neto  . 
Pietro  Oeremia   Mi-1 

chelangelo  Celesia  / 
Alfonso  Capecelatro  . 
Patrick  Francis  Moran 
Elzear      Alexandre  \ 

Taschereau     .       / 
BenoitM.  Langenieux 
James  Gibbons  . 
Gaetano    Aloisi-Ma-  / 

sella        .        .        \ 


Mariano      Rami>olla 
del  Tindaro    . 


Agostino  Bausa . 
Francois  Marie  Ben-\ 
jamin  Richard        / 


i.,   I 

ly  > 
f.  I 
J.  J 


Bp.  ofOstia&Velle- 
tn,  Dean  Sacr.  Coll. , 
Camerlengo  of  Holy 
RomanChurch,  Pref. 
Congr.  Ceremonial. 
Bp.  of  Porto  k  Santa  ^ 
Rufina,  Sub-Dean  of  I 
the  Sacred  College,  J- 
Vicar-General       of  I 
His  Holiness    .         ^ 
Bp.ofFrascati,  Pre-^l 
feet  Congr.  Bishops  V 
and  Re^lars.        J 
Bishop  of  Sabina     . 
Bishop  of  Albano,  \ 
GreatPenitentiary   / 
Bishop  of  Palestnna. 
Prefect  of  the  Con- 1 
gregation  of  Sacred  \ 
Rites    .        .        J 

Prefect  of  the  Congr.  1 
de  PropagandaFide  } 
Bishop  of  Verona      . 

„         Oporto 

Patriarch  of  Lisbon  . 

Archbp.  of  Palermo 

Capua    . 
Sydney  . 

Quebec   . 

Reims   . 
Baltimore 

Pro-Datary  of  His  j 
Holiness    .        .   { 

Pontifical  Secretary  "i 
of     State,     Arch- 
priest  of  the  Vati- 
can  Basilica,   Gr. 
Prior  in  Rome  of  j 
the  Sov.   Military 
Order  of  St  John  \ 
of  Jerusalem .  f 

Archbp.  of  Florence . 

,,  Paris 


Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth 

Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 

Italian    . 

1828 

1873 

1) 

1833 

1877 

n 

1834 

1887 

it 

1828 

1893 

ti 

1832 

1884 

tf     • 

1883 

1886 

Polish     . 

1822 

1875 

Italian    . 

1809 

1877 

Portuguese 

1829 

1879 

>i 

1841 

1884 

Sicilian  . 

1814 

1884 

Italian    . 
Irish 

1824 
1880 

1885 
1885 

Canadian 

1820 

1886 

French   . 
American 

1824 
1834 

1886 
1886 

Italian    . 

1826 

1887 

Sicilian 

1848 

1887 

Italian  . 

1821 

1887 

French  . 

'  .....  ...r 

1819 

1889 
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Cardinal'Prie8l$—cont. 

Peter  Lambert  Goosaens 

Franz  de  Panla  von*^ 

Schonbom      .       / 

Yincenzo  Yannntelli  | 

Sebastiano  Galeati 
Anton  Joseph  Groscha 
Angelo  di  Fietro 
PhSipp  Kromentz 
Michael  Logne  . 
ClaudiQs  Yaszary 
Herbert  Yaughan 
Georg  Kopp 
Adolphe  Lonifl  Albert  I 

Perraud  / 

Yictor   Lucien    Siil-\ 

pice  Lecot     .         j 
Lorenz  Schlauch 
Giuseppe  Sarto  . 
Ciriaco  Maria  Sancha^ 

y  Henras  J 

Domenioo  Svampa 
Andrea  Ferrari 
SUvester   Sembrato-  j 


Francesco  SatoUi 


•{ 


Johann  Haller  . 
Antonio  Maria  Cas- 1 
cajares  y  Azara       ) 

Girolamo  Maria  Gotti 

Salvador  Casanas   y1 
Pag&     .         .        J 

Achille  Manara  i 

Domenico       Maria  ^ 

Jacobini 
Antonio  Agliaidi 
Domenico  Ferrata 
Serafino  Cretoni 
Jose  Marfa  Martin  de 

Herrera    y  de    la 

Iglesia 


Office  or  Dignity 


Archbp.  of  Mechlin    . 
Prag 

Archpriest    of    the 'I 
Liberian  Basilica   / 

Archbp.  of  Ravenna . 
,,  Yienna  . 

Prefect  Conff.  Council 

Archbp.  of  Roln 
„  Armagh 

„  Gran 

„      Westminster 

Bishop  of  Breslau    . 

,,  Autun 

Archbp.  of  Bordeaux 

Bp.  of  Gross- Wai'dein 
Patriarch  of  Yenice . 

Archbp.  of  Toledo    . 

,,  Bologna . 

„  Milan     . 

Ruthenian      Arch- ) 

bishop  of  Lemberg  { 

Archpriest    of   the  x 

Lateran       Arch- 1 

Basilica,    Prefect  j 

Congr.  Studies  .  ^ 

Archbp.  of  Salzburg. 

Yalladolid 

Prefect  Congr.  In-  J 
dulgences  and  [ 
Sacr.  Relics        .   ] 

Bishop  of  Urgel 

Bishop  of  Ancona  ) 
and  Umana.         .  ) 


Archbp.  of  Santiago  / 
de  Compostela    .    i 


Nationality 

Year  of 
Birth 

Year  of 
Crea^ 
tion 

Belgian  . 

1827 

1889 

Bohemian 

1844 

1889 

Italian    . 

1836 

1889 

Austrian. 
Italian    . 
German  . 
Irish 

Hungarian 
English  . 
German  . 

1822 
1820 
1828 
1819 
1840 
1882 
1882 
1837 

1890 
1891 
1898 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

French  . 

1828 

1898 

»» 

1831 

1893 

Hungarian 
Italian    . 

1824 
1835 

1893 
1893 

Spanish . 

1888 

1894 

Italian    . 
t» 

1851 
1850 

1894 
1894 

Galician . 

1836 

1895 

Italian    . 

1889 

1895 

Austrian. 

1825 

1895 

Spanish  . 

1884 

1895 

Italian    . 

1884 

1895 

Spanish  . 

1834 

1895 

Italian    . 

1829 

1895 

»f 

1837 

1896 

1832 
1847 
1833 

1896 
1896 
1896 

Spanish  . 

1835 

1897 
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Names 


CardiTial- Priests — cont. 

Pierre  Hector  Coullie . 

Guillaume         Marie  "^ 

Joseph  Labour^      .  J 

Guillaume  Marie  Ro-^ 

main  Sourriea        .  J 

Cardinal-Deacons : — 

Teodolfo  Mertel .       | 

Luigi  Macchi     .       j 

Andreas  Steinhuber  ^ . 
Francesco  Segna 
Raffaele  Pierotti 
Giuseppe  Prisco 


Office  or  Digni^ 


Archbp.  of  Lyons 
, ,  Rennes 

,.  Rouen 


Vice-Chanoellor  of"^ 
Holy  Roman  Church/ 
Secretary  of  Apo-  ) 
stolic  Briefs  .  .  { 
Prefect  Congr..  Index 


Nationality 


French 


Italian    . 


German  . 
Italian    . 


Tear  of 
Birth 


Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 


1829     1897 
1841      1897 

1826      1897 


1806 

1882 

1825 
1836 
1836 


1858  , 

1889  ; 

1895  1 
1894  . 

1896  ! 


1836  1  1896 


Of  these  Cardinals  5  were  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX.,  and  64  by 
Leone  XIII.  ;  30  are  Italian  (continental  or  insular),  and  29  not ;  4  are 
British  subjects.  Under  the  present  Roman  Pontiff  there  have  hitherto  died 
■121  Cardinals,  of  whom  63  were  of  his  own  creation. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Chureh,  the  Cardinals  vet 
regarded  as  Princes  of  the  Cnurch  at  large.  Originally  they  were  simply 
the  parish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  the  deacons  of  districts  there.  In  1586 
their  number  was  finally  settled  by  Sisto  V.  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose 
the  Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  govern  the  Church 
while  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  eloct  the  deceased  PontiflTs 
successor.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocenzo  17., 
during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  of  Eminence  from 
Urbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  1897,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the  upper 
Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world  comprised  8  i)atriarchate8  of  nie 
Latin  and  6  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  174  archbishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  18  of  the 
Oriental  Rite,  and  714  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  53  of  the  Oriental  Rite^ 
The  list  was  as  follows  : — 

I.  Patriarchates. 

Latin  RUe : — 1.  Constantinople  ;  2,  Alexandria  ;  3.  Antioch  ;  4-  Jeru- 
salem ;  6.  Venice  ;  6.  Lisbon  ;  7.  West  Indies  ;  8.  East  Indies.  i 

Oriental  Eite : — 1.  Antioch,  of  the  Maronites;  2.  Antioch,  of  the  Mel- 
chites  ;  3.  Antioch,  of  the  Syrians ;  4.  Babylon,  of  the  Chaldseans ;  5.  C^cia. 
of  the  Armenians  ;  6.  Alexandria,  of  the  Copts. 

IX.  Archbishoprics. 

Graeco-Rnthenian  Rite 


Latin  Rii'C : — 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Holy  See        ...         19 
With    Ecclesiastical     Pro- 
vinces   ....       154 
Oriental  Mite : — 
With  Ecclesiastical  Provinces : 
Armenian  Rite  1 

Grseco-Rumanian  Rite     .  1 


Under  Patriarchs  : 
Armenian  Rite. 
Gneco-Melchite  Rite 
Syriac  Rite 
Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 
Syro-Maronite  Rite 
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III.  Biahoprica, 


LcUin  Site  .— 
Immediately  subject  to  the 

Holy  See 
Suffragan   in  Ecclesiastical 
Provinces 
Oriental  Rite  .— 
Immediately  sabject  to  the 
Holy  See : 
Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite    . 
Suffragan   in  Ecclesiastical 
iTOvinces: 


84 
680 


Grseoo-Rmnaoian  Rite 

Graeco-Ruthenian  Rite 
Under  Patriarchs : 
Armenian  Rite    . 
Coptic  Rite 
Grseco-Melchite  Rite 
Syriac  Rite  . 
Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 
Syro-Maronite  Rite 


3 
6 

16 
2 

8 
5 


767 


Besides  the  above  972  sees,  and  17  abbacies  and  prelatures  'nullins  dice- 
ceseoB,'  there  are  now  8  apostolic  delegations,  129  apostolic  vicariates, 
and  46  apostolic  prefectures,  most  of  them  held  by  titular  archbishops  or 
bisbotps  (formerly  called  *  in  partibus  infidelium '). 

The  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stood  as  follows  for  the  beginning  of 
1897  (each  dignitaiy  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title) : — 

Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 62 

Patriarchs  of  either  Rite 10 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  821 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rite  .  .  54 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular  ....  350 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  now  without  title  .  10 
Prelates  Nullitu  Dtasceseoe 8 


Total 


1,322 


The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.  There  are  now  twenty  Sacred 
Congregations,  viz ,  Inquisition  or  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic 
Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops,  State  of 
Regulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propaganda  for  Eastern  Rite, 
Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  R^^ar  Discipline,  Indulgences  and  Sacred 
Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  Lauretana,  Extra- 
ordinaiy  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies. 

Except  seven  apostolic  vicariates  in  South  America  and  one  in  Mexico, 
which  depend  upon  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
the  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates,  and  prefectures  throughout  the  world 
stand  under  the  '  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide.'  Their  present  distribution 
is  as  follows : — 


Continents,  Ae. 

Apostolic 
DelegatlonB 

ApostoUc       1       ApoBtoUc 
Yicamtes            Frefectnres 

Europe    .... 
Asia         ...         . 
Africa      .... 
America  .... 
Oceania    . 

Total 

2 

4 
1 
1 
0 

13 
67 
24 
22 
13 

4 

10 

24 

5 

2 

8 

129          1          45 

Within  the  British  £!mpire  the  present  number  of  Roman  Catholic  resi- 
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dential  sees  is  130,  yiz.,  28  archbiBhoprics  and  102  bishoprics,  besides  1  apo- 
stolic delegation,  29  apostolic  vicariates,  and  11  apostolic  prefectures. 

Infltruotioii. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintains,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  conjunction  wifch  the  communes  and  provinces,  public 
schools  of  every  grade.  £very  teacher  in  a  public  institution 
maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must  have 
the  qualifications  required  by  law ;  and  in  all  public  institutions 
nofc  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can 
keep  a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the 
State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  six  and  nine  years 
of  age.  (Of  these,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  there  were  1,808,129.) 
The  compulsory  clause  is  by  no  means  strictly  enforced.  The  enactment, 
however,  provided  that  education  for  children  of  school  age  should  be  com- 
pulsory only  when  the  supply  of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to 
population,  in  the  least  populous  communes,  ol  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  ; 
m  the  most  populous,  one  to  every  1,500  inhabitants.  The  law  now  applies 
in  all  the  communes. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classicar; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical  ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  trades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  patents  request  it.  Only  the  hwer-gnde 
instruction  is  compulsory.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  boys  and  one  for  ^rls  ;  and  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elementary  schools  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
with  over  4,000  inhabitants.     In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction — classical—is  provided  in  the  ginnan  and  lieei, 
the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(3)  Secondary  instruction— technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 

Of  these  various  educational  institutions,  the  elementary  schools  are 
supported  by  the  communes,  subsidies  or  free  loans  being  occasionally 
granted  by  the  State.  In  the  normal  schools  and  licei.  the  State  provides  for 
the  payment  of  the  staff  and  for  scientific  material.  The  ginnasi  and  techni- 
cal schools  should,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munes ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  these  is  borne,  in  great  part,  by  the 
State.  In  the  technical  institutes,  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  staff  is  provided 
by  the  State.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  State  and  by  tneir  own 
ancient  revenues,  such  expenses  as  those  for  scientific  material,  laboratories, 
&c.,  bein^  in  some  cases,  borne  by  the  various  provinces  of  the  university 
region.  The  higher  special  schools  are  maintained  conjointly  by  the  State, 
the  province,  the  commune,  and,  sometimes,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  actual  expenditure  of  State  funds  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1895-96  was  41,676,747  lire  ;  the  provinces  in  1891  expended  5, 390,045  lire  ; 
and  the  communes  in  1895  (including  subsidies  from  the  State  and  the 
provinces),  75,218,101  lire.  There  are,  besides,  revenues  derived  from 
foundations  (opere  pie)  for  the  benefit  of  schools  of  different  grades,  generally, 
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noir  particular  cotDnnmes.  For  elementary  instruction  alone,  in  1896,  there 
was  expended  by  the  State  4,126,089  lire  ;  by  the  Provinces  192,674  lire  ;  by 
the  Communes  68,708,609  lire :  total,  63,027,172  lire. 

The  attendance  at  elementaiy  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  the 
last  33  yeara,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,667,000  ;  or,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  school 
attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates,  male  and  female,  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  yeara  of  age,  in  1861,  1871,  and 
1881.  was :— 


Tear 

Over  6  Yeam 

Over  20  Tears 

1861 
1871 
1881 

Hale 
68-091 
61-86 
64-66 

Female 
81-271 
71-73 
69-32 

Male 
66-47 
60-17 
63-89 

Female 
81-62 
77-18 
72-93 

1  Over  5  years  (1861). 

The  percentage  of  illiterate  conscripts,    and  of   illiterates  married,    at 
various  intervals  from  1871  to  1894  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

lUiterate  Conacrlpta 

Illiterates  Married 

Male 

Female 

1871 

66-74 

67-73 

76-73 

1881 

47-74 

48-24 

69-90 

1891 

40-25 

4112 

69-16 

1894 

88-94 

38-87 

55-71 

1896 

38-34 

87-92 

53-83 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  niunber  of  the  population  above  six 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40-85  per  cent.  ; 
Middle  Italy,  64-61  per  cent.  ;  South  Italy,  79*46  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the 
Islands,  80-91  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  above  six 
years  was  in  Piedmont,  32-27,  and  the  largest  in  Basilicata,  85*18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  (including  normal)  schools 
and  for  higher  schools  : — 


Number 

Teachers 

Pnpils 

Males 

Females 

Total 

^m/i  for  infants  (1895) 

2,799 

6,838 

168,934 

154,907 

313,841 

Public    schools : — 

(1894-95) 

50,307 

62,122 

1,287,287 

1,077,034 

2,864,321 

Private  do.          „ 

9,107 

9,707 

65,680 

136,747 

202,427 

Evening,   &c., 
schools             ,, 

4,764 

4,922 

112,167 

42,215 

154,382 

Normal  schools  ,, 

150 

1,608 

1,720 

20,902 

22,622 

Licei            (1893-94) 

311 

1,806 

— 

— 

16,414 

Ginnasi               ,, 

702 

4,668 

— 

— 

68,310 

Technical  instit.  „ 

72 

1,290 

— 

— 

10,096 

Technical  schools,. 

887 

2,826 

— 

— 

36,378 

Naval  mereantOe  „ 

19 

181 

••*- 

1,019 

D 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty-one  universities  of  Italy,  wiUi 
statistics  for  1895-96 :— 


1 . 

Date  of 

No.  of 

Students 

Date  of 

No.  of 

Stndeuts' 

— 

Founda- 

Teach- 

and 

.i. 

Foanda- 

Teach- 

and    1 

tion 

ers  i 

Auditon 

tion 

ers 

Aoditorsj 

SUte  Univer- 

Pisa .        . 

1388 

64 

1.078 

sities  :— 

Borne 

1808 

83 

2,292 

Bologna 

1200 

65 

1,464 

Sassari 

1677 

24 

162 

Caglmri     . 

1626 

83 

288 

Siena 

1300 

33 

233 

Catania 

1434 

48 

912 

Turin 

1404 

67 

2,644 

Qenoa 

1248 

63 

1,108 

Macerata   . 

1290 

11 

318 

Free  Univer- 

Messina    . 

1549 

51 

615 

sities  :— 

Modena     . 

1678 

41 

487 

Camerino  . 

1727 

19 

237 

Naples 
Padua 

1224 

81 

5,096 

Ferrara 

1891 

23 

88 

1222 

69 

1,611 

Perugia      . 

1276 

23 

302 

Palermo     . 
Parma 

1805 
1612 

61 

42 

1,579 
482 

Urbino 

1564 

14 

93 

Pavia 

1800 

56 

1,446 

Total      . 

971 

22,420 

1  Official  only,  exclusive  of  'liberi  docenti.' 

In  1895-96  university  courses  under  22  professors  were  attended  by  204 
students  at  the  licei  of  Aquila,  Bari,  and  Catanzaro. 

There  were  besides  (1895-96)  13  university  institutions,  with  2,668 
students;  9  superior  special  schools,  with  961  students;  33  special  and 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  (1896),  with  1,093  students ;  2  schools  of  mining 
(1896),  with  36  students  ;  194  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (1895), 
with  80,462  students;  15  Government  fine  art  institutes  (1896),  with  8,067 
students ;  6  Government  institutes  and  conservatoires  of  music  (1896),  with 
840  students. 

In  1891  there  were  in  Italy  over  1,831  libraries.  Of  these,  32  were 
Government  libraries,  with  1,278,921  readers,  who  had  1,651, 287  books  given 
out  (1896). 

On  December  81,  1895,  there  were  in  Italy  1,901  ^riodical  pnblioatioDS. 
Of  these,  479  were  political ;  327  were  economic,  juridical,  or  on  social 
science ;  202  agricultural ;  243  religious ;  169  literary  and  scientific ;  188 
medical ;  the  remainder  being  artistic,  military,  geographical  or  humorous 
publications.  In  foreign  countries  there  are  about  130  periodicals  published 
in  Italian. 

In  1896  there  were  9,437  books  published  in  Italy,  comprising  809 
religious  books;  973  scholastic  and  educational;  551  historical  and 
geographical ;  892  biographical ;  1,523  of  i)oetry  and  general  literature ;  309 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science ;  803  in  medicine ;  964  in 
agriculture,  the  industries,  commerce,  &c. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Ttal^,  justice  in  penal  matters  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Preton,  by  the  penal  Tribunals,  and  by  the  Courts  of  assize ;  on  appeal, 
by  the  penal  Tribunals,  and  by  the  Courts  of  AppeaL  The  highest  oomt 
is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  confines  itself  to  inquiring  whether  the  forms 
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prescribed  by  law  have  been  obeerred.  The  new  penal  code  came  into  force 
on  JanuaiY  1,  1890,  abolishing  the  distinction  between  crimes  and  misde* 
meanoun  (crimini  e  delitti). 

The  Pretori  haye  jurisdiction  concerning  all  delicts  (delitti)  punishable  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  lire.  The  penal  Tribunals  have  jurist 
diction  in  the  first  instance  in  offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  three 
months  to  five  years,  or  by  fine  exceeding  1,000  lire.  The  Courts  of  Assise 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  proceedings  concerning  crimes  brought  before  them 
by  sentence  of  the  sections  of  accusation  (sezioni  d'  accusa)  or  by  direct  cita* 
tion.  They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  concerning  offences  against  the 
internal  and  external  securi^  of  the  State,  and  all  crimes  of  a  serious 
character.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal  Tribunals  from  the  sentences  of 
the  Pretori,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  from  those  of  the  penal  Tribunals. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  has  iK).wer  1^  annul,  fpr  illegality,  sentences  passed 
by  the  inferior  Courts,  and  to  decide  questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competency. 

Italy  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  court 
districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  all,  and 
these  again  into  mandame4ti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,548 
in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  ot  crimes  before  the 
various  classes  of  coxata,  during  ^ve  yean : — 


Tear 

Convictions 

Tbtol 

Befoiti  the 
Pretori 

Before  the 

Tribnnall 

(first  inatance) 

Before  the 
Corti  d*  Assise 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

360,235 
370,305 
324,509 
370,144 
360.289 

290,625 
297,843 
249,008 
290,516 
278,658 

66,475 
69,616 
71,853 
76,112 
78,027 

3,135 
3,346 
8,648 
3,517 
3,604 

The  number  of  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on  De- 
cember 81,  1895,  is  given  as  follows  :— 


Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 

Number 

Inmates 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Lock-ups 

Penal  esUblishments 
Correctional  establishments  for  the 
young: 

Government  reformatories   . 

Private  reformatories  . 
Penal  colonies  (Colonie  di  Coatti)    . 

Total 

1,455 
76 

9 
33 

8 

32,038 
27,069 

1,862 
2,418 
4,885 

2,755 
1,169 

188 
2,409 

34,798 
28,238 

1,495 
4,827 
4,385 

1,581 

67,272 

6,466 

73,738 

FanperiBiii. 

In  Italv  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commane,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve^  the 
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poor,  does  not  exist.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favoolr  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
supplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  province  or  commune. 
Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  tmongh  the  permanent  charitable 
foundations,  called  '  Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  Jnly  17,  1890.  These 
aro  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  different  proyinces,  and  their  operation  is 
in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territory  named  in  the  deeds  of  founda- 
tion, or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry  into  their  financial 
position  was  made  in  1880.  The  general  results  were : — ^Leaving  out  of 
account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  saving 
(that  is.  monti  di  pietl^  monti  frumentari,  casse  di  prestanxe  agrarie),  there 
were  21,866  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of  about  2,000,000,000  francs. 
Their  income  and  expenses  were  :— 

Lire. 
Gross  income     •         •        .        .        .     90,446,446 

Burdens  (not  charitable)    .        .  7,704,055 

Taxes,  &c 15,287,969 

Expenses  of  administration  15,690,182 

Total  disbursement      .        .     88,682,156 
Balance  free         .        .        .     61,764,290 

Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from  private 
benefjBu^tors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c.,  all  of  which  receipts 
are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  opere  pie  in  1880 
amounted  to  96,509,071  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  space 
of  16  years  (1881-96)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  261,957,346  lire.  In 
1895  the  communes  spent  about  48,896,826  lire,  and  the  provinces  about 
21,336,974  lire  in  chanty  ;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 
Beventte  and  Expenditure, 
Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 
derived  from  movable  capital  and  labour.     The  tax  on  lands, 
amounting  to  about  96  millions,  with  an  additional  tenth,  is  spread 
over  the  9  cadastral  compartimenti.     That  on  houses  is  at  the 
rate  of  12-5  per  cent,  (with  three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount 
taxable,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of 
factories,  and  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses.     By 
law  of  July  22,  1894,  the  tax  on  incomes  from  movable  wealth 
was  raised  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  taxable.     The  amoun,t 
taxable  in  the  case  of  incomes  on  which  the  tax  payable  maj 
be  levied  by  simply  withholding  the  amount  (public  funds  an<; 
treasury  bonds)  is  the  whole  income ;  where  the  tax  may 
exacted  by  means  of  registers  it  is,  with  some  exceptions,  tlurt^ 
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fortieths  of  the  income ;  in  the  case  of  industrial  and  commercial 
incomes,  it  is  twenty-fortieths ;  for  life  annuities  and  incomes  from 
labour  alone  (professions)  it  is  eighteen-fortieths ;  for  incomes  of 
State,  provincial  and  communal  employees  it  is  fifteen-fortieths. 
The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  buildings. 
The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re- 
venues made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are: — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies, 
lotto. 

The  finaneial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the 
last  seven  years,  the  budget  estimates  being  given  for  the  last 
two  years : — 


Tears 

Total  Revenue 

Total  Bxpendituro 

DiflTcrence 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1891-92 

1,747,951,689 

1,796,090,394 

-  48,138,805 

1892-93 

1,748,429,655 

1,739,085,890 

+     9,843,765 

1893-94 

1,853,294,087 

1,912,149;991 

-   58,855,904 

1894-95 

1,807,372,533 

1,806,963,455 

+        409,078 

1896-96 

1,839,758,609 

1,841,386,659 

+     1,633,150 

1896-97 

1,729,369,813 

1,723,541,135 

+     5,828,178 

1897-98 

1.685,273.752 

1,674,654,347 

+  10,619,406 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898, 
the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure : — 


Revenue 

Revenue — corU, 

Lire 

Lire 

A.  Ordinary  revenae  :— 

Taxes  on  transactions 

l8t  Categoiy :  ^ 

Succession  duties 

37,500,000 

State  property 

12,811,639 

Registration 

68,000,000 

State  railways 

76,976,700 

Stamps      . 

68,500,000 

Varioua 

1,581,888 

Railway  tax 

19,617,900 

Various     . 

81,276,000 

Direct  taxes: 

Indirect  taxes : 

Land  tax  . 

106,615,000 

Exdse 

46,600,000 

House  tax . 

88,500,000 

Customs    . 

244,000,000 

Inoome  tax 

287,706,800 

Octrois      . 
Tobacco   (mono- 

61.866,000 

poly) 

188,000,000 

1  The  reyenne  and  the  ezpenditore  of  each  Ministry  are  divided  into  four  categories :~ 
1.  EffteXiv  receipts  or  expenditure ;  2.  Oonstmetion  of  railways,  ftc. ;  8.  Moyement  of 
qap^tal ;  4,  Receipts  or  expenditure  d*ordrt. 
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Revenue— «(wU. 


Salt  (monopoly). 
Lottery 


Public  services : 
Posts 

Telegraphs 
Prisons 
Fines 

School  taxes 
Various 

Repayments 
Various  receipts 


Lire 

78,700,000 

65,600,000 


53,200,000 
13,100,000 
5,405,200 
1,560,000 
7,060,000 
6,480,500 

22,261,933 
18,267,000 


Total  1st  Category  1,584,483,655 


4th  Category  {cTordre) 

Working  of  State 
domains  . 

Interest  of  paper- 
money  caution 
fund 

Share  of  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  Octrois 
of  Rome  and 
Naples     . 

Various 


15,510,555 
19,093,034 


27,960,957 
2,823,681 


Total  4th  Cate- 
gory 


65,388,227 


B.  Extraordinary    re- 
venue : — 
1st.  Category  (ef- 
fective receipts)         9,253,467 


Revenue — eotU. 

Lire 


2nd  Category  (con- 
struction        of 
railways) .        • 

3rd  Category 

(movement  of 
capital) : 

Sale  of  property,  &c. 

Recovery  of  debts , 

Various 


419,941  ! 


Total  3rd  Cate- 
gory 

Total  extraordi- 
nary revenue 


14,845,274 
4,000,000 
6,883,288  i 

I      25,728,562 
I      85,401,970  I 


Total  revenue  1,686,278,762 


Recapitulation. 


- 

Ordinary 

Extraordiiiary 

Total 

Lire 

LJpe. 

Lin 

Ist    Category     (eflfective 

receipts) 

1,584,483,555 

9,253,467 

1,593,737,022 

2nd  Category  (construc- 

tion of  railways) , 

— 

419,941 

419,941 

8rd  Category  (movement 

of  capital)  . 

— 

26,728,662 

26,728,562 

4th    Category     (receipts 

d*ordre) 
Total     . 

65,388,227 

— 

66,888,227 

1,649,871,782 

85,401,970 

1,685,278.762 
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Expend  iTTTRE 


Lire 


A.  Ordinary  expendi< 
tore: — 

MiniBtiy     of    the 
Treasnry : 
Ist  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) : 

Interest     on    con- 
solidated debt    .      473,638,387 

Interest     on      re- 
deemable debt   .        62,655,634 

Railway        annui- 
ties •        .        26,964,867 

Floating  debt        .      116,813,499 

Fixed  annuities     .        80,850,000 

Civil  list  and  appa- 
nages 16,060,000 

Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies         2,155,000 

General     expenses         9,766,210 

Reserve  fund         .  8,500,000 

Various         .        .  1,021,260 

Total  1st  Cate-j     793,914,847 
gory  J 

4th  Category 

{d^ordre)  .        21,726,542 

Total     Ministry '\ 

of  Treasury      / 

Ministry  of  Finance : 
1st  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) : 
General     expendi- 
ture                            16,415,645 
Expenses  of  collec- 
tion .        .        .  

TotellstCate-j     162,367,870 
gory  ) 

ithOatcgoiy       .        29,743,297 

Ministry  of  Justice, 

&C.  .  .  .  83,061,030 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs  9,392,100 

Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction  41,774,307 

Ministry     of    the 

Interior  .  .  66,767,743 
Ministry  of  Public 

Works  25,982,524 


814,641,389 


145,952,225 


Lire 


EXPBNDITURB— COn^. 

Minist^  of  Posts 

and  Telegraphs .  56,404,679 

Ministry  of  War   .  235,598,283 

Ministry  of  Marine  96, 899, 646 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture,    Industry, 

and  Commerce  .  8,446,348 

Extraordinary    ex- 
penditure : — 
Ministry     of    the 
Treasury : 
Ist  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture)       .         .  8,168,864 
3rd         Category 
(movement     of 
capital) : 
Redemption         of 

debts         .  25,646,118 

Other  disbursements        4,670,000 

Total  3rd  Cate.|       30,316,118 

Total  Ministry^ 
of  Treasury  / 

Ministry  of  Finance 
Ministry  of  Justice, 

&c.    . 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs  .  23,000 

Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction        .  623,891 

Ministry    of     the 

Interior     .        .  2,868,701 

Ministry  of  Public 

Works  .        50,974,473 

Ministnr  of  Posts 

and  Telegraphs  .  60, 016 

Ministry  of  War  .  980,000 

Ministry  of  Marine         4, 275, 000 
Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, 

and  Industry     .          2,080,497 
Total  extraor-  'j 
dinary    ex-  |-     103,575,131 
penditure     J  • 

'T^^^^^P^^^^-.}  1,674,654,347 

J  uv  Google — 
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Reoapitulation  bt  Oatboorieb. 


Ist  Category 
(efTeotive) 

2nd  Category 
(Construction 
of  railways) 

Srd  Category 

(Movement  of 

capital) 

4th  Category 
(d'M-dr*) 

Total 

Beyenne 
Expenditure 

Diflference    . 

Lire 

1,593,787,022 
1,663,627,259 

Lire 
419,941 
20,859,048 

Lire 
25,728,562 
84,779,818 

Uro 

65,888,227 
65,388,227 

Lire 

1,685,278,752  . 
1.674,664,847 

+40.109,763 

-20  439,102 

-9,051,256 

- 

+10,619,405 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  78,792,666  lire, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  revenue  a  deficit  of  68,173,161  lire ; 
giving  a  net  surplus  of  10,619,405  lire. 


Public  Debt, 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premiums 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  on  July  1,  1897  : — 


Debts 

Per 
Cent 

Rentes,  Inter- 
ests, Ac. 

Sinking 
Fund 
1896-97 

Year  of 

Bztinc- 

tion 

I.  (Consolidated  debt : 

Rentes  at  5  per  cent. 
i>          8        ,, 
4i      „ 

Total  consolidated  debt  . 

the  Holy  See        .        .      / 

III.  Debts  separately  inscribed  : 

IV.  Various  debts       . 
V.  Floating  debt : 

Treasury  bonds 
Current  accounts      . 
Bank  advances 

Total  floating  debt 

Total  pUbUc  debt . 

5 
3 

44 
4 

8to6 
8to6 

Lire 

402,448,755 

4,821,565 

53,603,451 

7,339,191 

Lire 

\1896- 
/1961 
\1902- 
/1986 

468,212,962 

— 

3,225,000 

— 

13,433,584 

421,983 

96,402,882 

4,826,487 

8,800,000 
400,000 
500,000 



9,700,000 

— 

590,974,878 

5,248,420 
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The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  12,369,661,690  lire  on  July  1, 1896,  or  494,782,470^.  sterling, 
and  the  interest  685,233,160  lire,  or  23,409,330/.  sterling. 
The  debt  per  head  of  population  was  thus  16/.  16^.  Sd,,  and  the 
interest  14t.  ll^d.  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports 
(ezclusive  of  the  precious  metals)  in  1896  was  1/.  10«.  For 
the  period  1884-89,  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Italy, 
estimated  from  the  inheritances  taxed  annually,  were,  by  Signer 
Pantaleoni,  put  respectively  at  33,100  and  21,600  million  francs, 
the  total  wealth  being  thus  estimated  at  64,700  million  francs, 
or  2,188,000,000/.  sterling. 


II.  Local  Finance. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  oommiuies  of  Italy  in  1895  amounted,  according 
to  official  reports,  to  596,900,852  lire  ;  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  amounted 
to  128,509,261  in  1891.  The  debts  of  the  communes  in  1895  (January  1) 
amounted  to  1,195,880,060  lire ;  of  the  provinces  to  164,279,041  lire. 


III.  Public  Peopbety. 

On  June  30,  1896,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Estimated  Value. 
Lira 

Financial  aasets  (Treasury) 706,143,100 

Property,   immovable,    movable,   loans  and  various 

titles 629,154,281 

Propertv  of  industrial  nature 1,588,008,887 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy  .  1,317,570,259 

Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .  .        457,068,898 

Scientific  and  artistic  material         ....        218,508,573 

Total.        .        .        .      4,861,448,998 

•  In  the  financial  year  1895-96  the  revenue  from  State  property  was : — 
Bailways,  74,394,843  lire;  ecclesiastical,  2,184,597  lire;  various,  12,162,895 
lire ;  total,  78,741,885. 


Defence. 

!•  Fbontieb. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — French 
frontier  495  kilometres;  Swiss  655;  Austro-Hungarian  750; 
frontier  of  San  Marino  38*5 ;  in  all  (ezclnsive  of  San  Marino) 
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1,900  kilometres.  The  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,657  kilometres;  of  Sicily,  1,098 ;  of  Sardinia,  1,017 ;  of  Elba 
and  the  small  islands,  1,013;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,785  kilometres. 

On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with  fortified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  either  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong  places 
in  the  region  are  the  following : — Casale,  Placentia,  Peschiera, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Legnago  (these  four  form  the  old  Austrian 
Quadrilateral),  Yenice,  Alessandria,  Bologna.  On  the  coasts 
and  islands  are  the  following  fortified  places  : — Yado,  Crenoa, 
Spezia,  Monte- Argentaro,  Gaeta ;  works  in  the  Straits  of 
Messina;  Tarentum ;  Ancona.  On  the  north  Sardinia  is  de- 
fended by  the  fortifications  in  the  Island  of  Madeleine.  Borne 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 


II.  Army. 

The  army  of  Italy,  in  virtae  of  the  law  of  June  2B,  1897,  consists  of  the 
permanent  army,  the  mobile  militia,  and  the  territorial  miUtia.  Personal 
military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  from  the 
completion  of  their  twentieth  year  to  December  31st,  after  the  completion 
of  their  thirty-ninth  year.  The  annnal  levies  are  enrolled  in  three  eateries. 
Those  who  (as  decided  by  lot)  belong  to  the  first  category  serve  as  follows : — 
In  the  permanent  army  the  carabineers,  and  non-oonumisaioned  officers  of 
whatever  corps,  five  years  under  arms  and  four  years  with  unlimited  kave  ; 
in  the  territorial  militia  both  carabineers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
serve  ten  years  with  unlimited  leave ;  other  corps  (cavalry  included), 
in  the  permanent  army,  two  or  three  years  under  arms  and  five  to  seven 
years  with  unlimited  leave  ;  in  the  mobile  militia  four  or  three  years ;  and  in  the 
territorial  militia  seven  years.  Those  of  the  second  category  remain  eight  or  nine 
years  in  the  permanent  army  with  unlimited  leave,  four  or  three  years  in  the 
mobile  militia  and  seven  years  in  the  territorial  militia.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
third  category  join  neither  the  permanent  army  nor  the  mobile  militia,  but 
serve  their  nineteen  years  in  the  territorial  militia  with  unlimited  leave.  The 
men  of  the  second  category  are  called  to  arms  for  training  for  a  period  vanring 
from  two  to  six  months,  which  may  be  divided  over  one  or  more  years.  Those 
of  the  third  category  have  thirty  days  tiainine ;  in  time  of  war  they  have 
garrison  duty  and  form  the  last  reserve,  fn  the  levy  of  the  year  1894,  the 
number  of  recruits  examined  was  828,588.  Of  these,  94,612  were  put  back  ; 
63,695  were  unfit  to  serve  ;  88,550  were  assigned  to  the  first  category ;  52 
to  the  second  ;  and  81,629  to  the  third.  Youths  who  have  received  a  superior 
education  are  allowed  to  serre  as  one-year  volunteers  on  parent  <»f :  a  sum 
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fixed  annually  but  never  exceeding  2,000  lire  for  cavalry,  or  1,500  lire  for 
others.  They  may  fulfil  their  period  of  service  at  any  time  after  their  seven- 
teenth up  to  their  twenty-sixth  year.  They  belong  to  the  first  category.  Non- 
commissioned officers  engage  to  serve  five  years ;  by  continuing  their  service 
for  twelve  years  they  have  a  right  to  government  employment ;  and  after 
twenty  years  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  Officers  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  military  institutes. 

The  anny  consists  of  twelve  army  corps  as  follows : — T.  Turin,  II.  Alexan- 
dria, III.  Milan,  IV.  Placentia,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIII. 
Florence,  IX.  Rome,  X.  Naples,  XI.  Bari,  XII.  Palermo.  There  is,  besides, 
the  divisional  command  of  tne  Island  of  Sardinia,  dependent  on  the  ninth 
army  corps.  Each  army  corps  contains  two  divisions,  and  each  division  com- 
prises from  two  to  five  military  districts  of  which  there  are  in  all  eighty- 
eight. 

1.  The  Permaneid  Army  consists  of  the  general  staff ;  corps  of  the  general 
staff ;  Infantry :  06  regiments  of  the  line  and  12  regiments  of  bersaglieri, 
each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  1  dep6t,  and  1  staff ;  7  regi- 
ments of  Alpine  troops  divided  into  22  battalions,  in  75  companies,  and 
7  depdt  companies  ;  88  military  districts. 

-Cavahy  : — 24  regiments  (10  of  lancers  and  14  of  light  horse)  of  6  squad- 
rons and  1  depdt  and  1  staff ;  4  depdts  for  remounts. 

Artillery : — ^24  regiments  of  field  artillciy,  each  of  1  stafi  and  2  brigades 
of  batteries,  1  or  2  companies  of  train,  and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  horse 
artilleiy,  of  1  staff,  3  mounted  brigades  (6  batteries),  1  brigade  of  train  (4 
companies)  and  1  dep6t ;  1  regiment  of  mountain  artillery,  of  1  staff,  5 
brigades  (15  batteries),  1  dep6t ;  22  brigades  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery  (78 
companies) ;  5  companies  of  artillery  mechanics. 

Engineers : — 5  engineer  regiments,  consisting  of  1  staff,  with  21  brigades, 
60  companies  of  engineers,  10  companies  of  train,  and  1  depdt,  besides  an 
independent  brigade  of  6  companies  of  railway  engineers,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  war  office  amongst  the  various  regiments  according  to  requirements. 

Carabineers  : — 11  territorial  legions,  1  legion  of  recruits  consisting  of  com- 
panies (the  number  of  which  may  vary  according  to  requirements),  of  a 
squadron  of  mounted  carabineers  and  of  1  depdt. 

Sanitary  corps,  12  companies  ;  commissariat,  12  officers  of  commissariat ; 
veterinaiy  corps ;  administrative  corps,  comprising  12  companies  army  service 
corps ;  invalids  and  veterans,  2  companijes  and  1  staff ;  establishments  and 
institutes  of  instruction ;  disciplinary  establishments,  12  companies  and  2 
houses  of  correction. 

2.  The  Mobile  Militia  consists  of  infantiy  : — 51  regiments  of  the  line  of 
3  battalions  of  4  companies ;  20  battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies ; 
38  companies  of  Alpine  troops  ;  81  squadrons  of  cavsdry. 

Artfllery : — 63  batteries  of  field  artillery  ;  15  batteries  of  mountain 
artillery ;  78  companies  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery  ;  24  companies  of 
train  (artillery). 

Engineers  : — 54  companies  of  engineers,  4  companies  of  train  (engineers). 

3.  The  Territorial  Militia  consists  of  324  battalions  of  infantry  ot  4  com- 
panies ;  22  battalions  of  Alpine  troops  with  75  companies ;  100  companies  of 
fertress  artillery  ;  30  companies  of  engineers  ;  sanitary  and  accountant  com- 
panies. 
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Official  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Italian  army  for  Septemhcr, 
1896 :— 


Permanent  Army 

MUitU 

__ 

On 

Mobile  and 

Under 

Unlimltc<1 

Sardlnin 

Territorial 

Anus 

Leave 

Island 

Officers. 

Effective 

14,416 

— 

46 

5,496 

Half.Pay      . 

220 

— 

— 

— 

Supplementary 

, 

— 

6,241 

4,467 

— 

Auxiliary     . 

, 

— 

— 

1,079 

— 

Reserve 

— 

— 

— 

6,828 

Total  officers 

Troops. 

14,635 

6,241 

6,592 

12,824 

Carabineers 

23,507 

6,167 

1,051 

14,897 

Infantry 

93,949 

292,134 

805,495 

466,120 

Bersagheri   . 

11,624 

33,922 

81,769 

36,987 

Alpine  tit)op8 
Military  districts 

8,065 

24,108 

32,687 

22,472 

8,701 

88,861 

— 

— 

Unassigued . 

— 

— 

14,362 

1,414,984 

Cavalry 

28,982 

18,629 

— 

60,957 

Artillery 

80,801 

90,889 

60,237 

48,288 

Engineers    . 
Mihtary  schools 

8,116 

22,683 

16,174 

10,678 

1,209 

— 

— 

— 

Sanitary  corps 

2,278 

9,294 

8,946 

18.605 

Commissariat 

1,699 

4,707 

3,290 

3,228 

Invalid  and  veteran  corps 

170 

— 

— 

— 

Penal    establishments   and 

disci'- 

plinary  companies  . 

2,209 

— 

— 

— 

Guards  (Policemen,  kc.) 

— 

7,088 

4,347 

9,611 

Depdt  for  horses  . 

410 

— 

— 

— 

Central  dep6t,  African  troops 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Railway  and  telegraph  service 
Total  troops 
Grand  total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

216,720 

646,772 

478,884 

2,084,827 

231,365 

668,018 

488,940 

2,097,151 

8,866,469 

The  special  African  corps  on  July  1.  1896,  was  composed  as  follows : — 
1  company  of  carabineers,  1  battalion  of  chasseurs,  7  battalions  of  infantry 
(native),  1  sauadron  of  cavalry  (native),  1  mountain  battery  (native)  1 
com|)any  of  fortress  artillery,  1  company  of  engineers,  1  company  of 
specialists,  1  company  of  sappers,  1  Turin  company.  The  force  contained 
in  all  7,729  men,  of  whom  6,600  natives.  There  were  in  Africa,  besides, 
as  troops  of  reinforcement :  8  battalions  of  infantry,  2  batteries  of  Artillery, 
'  company  of  engineers  ;  in  all  2,290  men. 
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The  Italian  army  is  proyided  with  the  repeating  rifle  (the  Italian  system) 
and  sword  bayonet. 


III.  Navy. 

By  a  royal  decree  publiS  on  May  4, 1893,  Ko.  260,  the  naval  administration  is 
thus  organised :  The  naval  general  secretaryship  has  at  its  head  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Navy,  under  whom  are  an  admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff ;  a 
medical* inspector  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service;  a  major-general  or 
colonel  of  military  engineers  at  the  head  of  a  section  having  charge  of  the 
engineering  works  of  the  naval  stations ;  and  two  officials  directing  the 
sections  of  account.  An  admiral  is  chief  of  a  special  department  administering 
matters  concerning  the  personnel^  an  inspector-general  of  the  genio  navaU 
of  that  dealing  wim  naval  construction,  and  an  admiral  of  that  devoted  to 
ordnance  and  equipment.  A  civil  official  administers  the  department  of  the 
merchant  marine,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for 
the  navy.  For  purposes  of  local  naval  administration  and  defence  the  Italian 
littoral  is  divided  into  three  prefectures :  1,  Spezia ;  2,  Naples ;  3,  Venice. 
The  station  of  the  second  prefecture  will  be  removed  from  Naples  to  Taranto 
as  soon  as  the  arsenal  at  the  latter  place  is  completed.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
August  14,  1893,  the  vessels  of  the  Italian  fleet  have  been  apportioned,  for 
administrative  purposes,  between  the  three  prefectures  and  Taranto.  There 
are  torpedo  stations  all  round  the  Italian  coasts,  the  head  stations  being  at 
Spezia,  Maddalena,  Gaeta,.  Messina,  Taranto,  Ancona,  and  Venice. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Italian  Navy,  in- 
cluding ships  built  and  building,  but  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-ef&ctive  vessels,  is  framed  on  the  same  plan  as  simuar  tables  given  for  the 
British,  French,  German,  and  other  navies. 


- 

Launched 
Dec.  1897 

Building 

Battleships,  1st  Class 

10 



„           2nd  Class 

2 

— 

„           Srd  Class 

5 

— 

Coast  defence  ships . 

2 

— 

Cruisers,  1st  Class    . 

5 

— 

„         2nd  Class . 

3 

— 

„        Srd  Class  (a) 

10 

1 

Look-out  ships 

— 

2 

Torpedo-craft,  Ist  Class 

110 

2 

„           „       2nd  Class 

94 

— 

„        Srd  Class 

68 

~~^ 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Italian  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
craisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  after  the  manner  of  other  similar  tables 
in  this  book.  In  the  first  tabk,  the  figures  following;  the  names  indicate  the 
several  battleship  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations  : 
c.  b,,  central  battery  ;  L  turret ;  bar.^  liarbette.  In  the  column  of  armament 
machine  guns  are  hot  given : — 
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i 

Name 

3 

Displace- 
ment, 
Tons 

Armament 

If 

'1 

eb 

Castelfldardo    . 

8 

1863 

4,259 

44 

6  6'Oin. ;  6  4-7ln. 

S 

2,500 

12-0 

eh 

San  Martino     . 

S 

1808 

4,234 

4 

8  6-9in. ;  6  4-7i]L 

, 

8 

2,600 

lS-0: 

cb 

Maria  Pia 

8 

1868 

4,268 

4 

8  6-9in. ;  6  4'7i]i. 

,        , 

8 

2,248 

18  i)' 

cb 

Ancona 

3 

1864 

4,698 

4 

6  60in. ;  6  4-7in. 

,        , 

8 

2,470     13-0 

t 

Aflbndatore 

8 

1865 

3,918 

5 

210-Oin. ;  64-7in. 

2 

2,700 

18-6. 

eb 

PaU$tro      . 

^ 

1871 

6,167 

9 

lll-Oln.;  eiOOin. 

2 

8,801 

12-0 

t 

Dailio        .        . 

2 

1876 

11,138 

22 

4  17-7m. ;  8  4-7in- 

S 

7,710 

150 

t 

Dandolo     . 

2 

1878 

12,265 

22 

4  10-Oin. ;  7260in. ; 

6  4-7ln. 

4 

7,794 

13 -e 

bar 

lUlia          .        . 

1 

1880 

15,654 

19 

4  17-Oin. ;  8  5-91n. ; 

4  4-7in. 

4 

11,986    17  ? 

bar 

Lepanto     . 

1 

1888 

15,900 

19 

4  17-Oin. ;  8  61Hn. ; 

4  4'7in. 

4 

15,797    18  4 

bar 

Laurla 

1 

1884 

11,174 

18 

( 

10,500    17.=. 

bar 

Andr«aDoria    . 

1 

1886 

11,204 

18 

4  17-Oin.;  2  60in.; 

4  4-7in. 

^\ 

10,300    16  J 

bar 

Francesco  Morosini 

1 

1886 

11,324 

18 

I 

10,000    164 

bar 

Be  Umberto 

1 

1888 

13,898 

14 

( 

19,500    is:» 

bar 

Sardegna 

1 

1890 

18,860 

14 

4  18'6in. ;  8  60in. ; 

16  4-7in. 

M 

22,800    20* 

bar 
bar 

bar 

SiclUa        .        . 

1 

1891 

18,298 

14 

I 

19,600    198 

Ammiraglio  di  Saint. 

Bon        .       . 
Emanuele  Pilibcrto 

1 
1 

1897 
1897 

9,800 
9.800 

10 
10 

|4  lO-Oin. ;  8  6-Oln. ; 

8  4-7in. 

'( 

18,500    lS-0 
18,500    ISO 

1 

The  iirst-clasa  craisero  in  the  following  list  are  all  of  deck-protected,  and 
have  more  or  les8  of  side-armouring. 


Name 


Armament 


II 


Mareo  Polo    . 
Vettar  Pisani 
Carlo  Alberto 
Varete    . 
Oiueeppe  OaHbdldi 


1892 
1895 
1892 
1897 
1897 


4,588 
6,500 
6,500 


6  6-OIn. ;  10  4-71n. 
|l2  6-0in« ;  6  4-7in. 


6;840    }^  ^^'^*"- '  ^®  ®'<^*0'  J  *  **^*» 


10,000    19*0 
18,000  iSO-O 

18,000    SO-0, 


The  turret  battleships  Duilio  and  DandoU  are  of  the  central  citadel  tarKt 
type,  represented  in  our  own  navy  by  the  Inflexible^  to  which  they  are  superior 
in  speed  and  armament,  but  much  inferior  in  protection.  Their  four 
100- ton  Armstrong  guns  are  coupled  in  two  clewed  turrets  amidships, 
which  are  placed  somewhat  diagonally  in  relation  to  one  another,  their 
axes  a  little  on  either  side  of  the  keel-line.  In  the  Italia  and  Lepamta, 
which  are  the  heaviest  of  Italian  battleship  (15,900  tons),  and  among 
the  largest  war-ships  afloat,  there  is  a  similar  disposition  of  the  heavy 
guns.  Accept  upon  tne  casemate  and  at  the  base  of  the  funnds,  these  ships  have 
no  vertical  armour,  the  protection  being  given  by  a  4-inch  steel  deck  betow  the 
water-line.  The  iiti^^ritfro  di  Zaurea  ana  her  two  sisters  are  smaller  battle- 
ships (11,000  tons),  but  their  four  Armstrong  guns  are  still  heavier  (105  tma). 
These  are  mounted  in  couples  in  a  similar  manner  in  two  proteofced  barboltet 
"efore  and  abaft  the  single  fighting  mast,  and  severally  on  tho  starboard  and 
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port  sides.  The  vital  parts  of  the  ships  are  protected  by  eighteen  inches  of 
vertical  componnd  armouring.  '  They  have  thus  an  advantage  over  the  colossal 
Italia  and  LeparUo,  which,  through  deficiency  of  side-armouring,  are  subject 
to  serious  damage  to  the  substructure  of  the  heavy  guns,  The  Be  Umberto, 
SardegnOy  and  Hieilia  are  among  the  most  powerful  battleships  in  the  world. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  enlarged  Benbaws.  Their  heaviest  guns,  however,  are  of 
67  tons,  and  are  mounted  in  pairs  in  polygonal  inclined  barbettes  fore  and  aft  in 
the  keel-line  of  the  ship.  The  heaviest  guns  are  being  replaced  by  lighter 
ones  in  the  older  battleships.  The  new  battleship  Ammiraglio  di  Haint- 
Bon  marks  a  change  in  Italian  ship-building  policy.  The  protection  is  better, 
and  the  construction  of  monster  armour-clads  seems  to  be  abandoned,  for  the 
ship  has  a  displacement  of  but  9,800  tons.  The  over-all  steel  belt  is  10 
inches  thick  at  the  water-line,  and  the  redoubts  have  4 -inch  plating,  and  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  protective  deck  is  8  inches.  The  heavy  guns  are 
coupled  in  turrets  at  either  end  of  a  redoubt,  which  contains  the  secondary 
armament.  The  ship  was  launched  at  Venice  in  1897,  and  a  sister,  the  £man- 
ueU  Filiberto  at  Castelamare.  The  armament  consists  of  four  10-inch  guns 
and  eight  6-inch,  eight  4 7  inch,  and  twenty-two  smaller  quick-firers.  Other 
recent  additions  to  the  Italian  fleet  are  the  armoured  cruisers  Varese  and 
Oaribaldi,  which  displace  6,840  tons,  and  are  protected  by  6-inch  side  armour. 
They  carry  two  10-inch  breechloaders  and  thirty -six  quick-firing  guns. 
Engines  of  18,000  horse-power  are  intended  to  impart  a  speed  of  20  knots. 
Much  is  expected  from  the  class,  for  sister  ships  sold  to  Spain  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  have  given  excellent  results  at  their  trials.  Several  other 
cruisers  are  in  hand. 

In  1897  the  personnel  consisted  of  l,731officers  (comprising  1  admiral, 
20  vice-  and  rear-admirals,  140  captains  and  commanders,  340  lieutenants, 
167  snb-lieutenants,  120  midshipmen,  803  engineers,  178  surgeons,  129  pay- 
masters, 129  warrant  officers,  8,729  petty  officers,  18,377  sailors,  155  bovs ; 
total  28,992. 

Prodnotion  or  Industry. 

1.   AOBICULTURE. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economiao  amano  propria)  ; 
2.  That  of  partnership  (oolonia  parziaria)  ;  3.  That  of  rent  (affitto). 
Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  but  is  found 
in  many  otner  parts  of  Italy  ;  in  the  province  of  Rome,  the  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  Oampaniaj  Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
This  system  tends  to  become  more  general.  The  system  of  partnership  or 
colonia  parziaria,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form 
of  partnership  between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator.  No  wages  are  paid, 
prdits  and  losses  are  equally  divided,  the  families  of  the  two  partners  sub- 
sisting, it  may  be,  entirely  on  the  common  produce  of  the  cultivation.  This 
system  is  general  in  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria  ;  it  prevails  over  other 
systems  in  Emilia,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  sub-mountain  (pede  montane) 
regions  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  m  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  in  Campania  and 
in  Sicily.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little  practised  in  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  two  most 
advanced  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz  : — Barese  and  the  province  of 
Naples.  Yarioua  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  especially  in  the 
marsh  lands,  EmOia,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  Piedmont,  and 
Sicily.     It  is  little  used  in  Umbria,  the  Marches,  Tuscany,  the  Province  of 
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Borne,  the  Baailicata,  and  Sardinia.  In  Upner  Italy  the  agreement  is  naoally 
for  nine  (sometimes  other  multiples  of  tnree)  yean ;  in  Southern  Italy 
for  two,  four,  or  six  years,  according  to  local  customs. 

Large  farms  (1a  grande  coltura)  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferraia,  Oroeseto,  Rome,  Gaaerta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Qirgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

The  area  of  lUly  comprises  28,658,900  he  ctares.  Of  this  area,  20,238,000 
hectares  (70*6  per  cent.)  is  productive,  4,647,451  hectares  (16 '2  per  cent) 
unproductive,  and  3,773,449  hectares  (13*2  per  cent)  produces  little  or 
nothing.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  condition.  In  1895, 
4,593,000  hectares  were  under  wheat,  and  about  2,865,000  hectares  under 
other  cereals.  The  areas  and  produce  of  the  various  crops  in  1894  and 
1895,  so  far  as  officially  ascertained,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


- 

Area  under  Cultivation 

Produce 

Total                      I 

Per 

1894 

1895 

Hectare 

1894 

1896 

1895 

Wheat      .        . 
Maize       .        . 
Oats 
Barley     .       . 

RfcV 
Pulse       . 

Hemp 
Flax 

Potatoes .        . 
Chestnuts 

Wine 
Olive  oil  . 

Tobacco  . 
Bilk  cocoons   . 

iuiid  fruits      . 

Hectares 
4,574,000 
1,901,000 
466,000 
803,000 
142,000 
165,000 
856,000 

105.000 
52,000 
200,000 
410,000 

8,451,000 
1,044,000 

4,663 

Plants 
16,988,000 

Hectares 
4,598,000 
1.957,000 
474,000 
297,000 
187,000 
168,000 
849,000 

105,000 

62,00C 

209,000 

412,000 

3.462,000 
1,034,000 

6,240 

Plants 
17,085,000 

HectoUtres 

42,850,000 

81,004,000 

6,000,000 

2,988,000 

1,518,000 

6,788,000 

4,555,000 

Quintals 

795,000 

187,000 

6,214.000 

1.920  000 

Hectolitres 

25,817,000 

2,130,000 

KUogrammes 

5,895,000 

48,125,000 

Number 

8,649,900,000 

HectoUtres 

41,499,000 

24,888,000 

6,764,000 

2,620,000 

1,418,000 

6,994,000 

4,080,000 

Quintals 

757,000 

7,0221000 

2,688.000 

HectoUtres 

24,216,000 

2,894,000 

KUogrammes 

6,748,000 

41,152,000 

Number 

8,887.400,000 

Hectares 

9-08     ' 
12-60 
14-28      1 

911      1 
1080 
86-86 

4-84 
Quintals 

7-18 

8-90 
88-67 

6-40 
Hect. 

7-00 

2-80 

Per  plants 

The  wheat  yield  in  1896  was  51,180,000  hectolitres  ;  and  in  1897, 
30,630,000  hectolitres  ;  regarding  other  crops,  there  are  no  more  recent 
statistics  than  those  given  in  the  table. 

In  1890  Italy  had  5,000,000  cattle,  6,900,000  sheep,-  1,800,000  goats, 
1,800,000  swine.  In  1896  Italv  exported  34,537  and  imported  25,035  cattle  ; 
exported  32,711  and  imported  6,347  sheep  ;  exported  8,973  and  imported 
4,803  goats  ;  exported  43,582  and  imported  2,271  swine.  In  1895><the  pro- 
duction of  wool  was  9,777,000  kilo^mmes,  of  the  value  of  16,725,000  lire. 

Silk  culture,  though  flourishmg  most  extensively  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy.  In  1895  there  were  550,048  persons 
employed  in  rearing  silkworms,  and  172,000  skilled  and  other  workers  (in- 
cluding nine-tenths  women  and  children)  were  employed  in  the  treatment  and 
manufacture  of  silk.  The  total  weight  of  the  cocoon  harvest  was : — ^in 
1891,  83,605,000  lbs.  ;  in  1892,  76,370,000  lbs.  ;  in  1893,  104,991,900  lbs. ; 
in  1894,  95,078,000  lbs.  ;  in  1895,  90,723,700  lbs.  ;  in  1896,  87,656,800  Ibe. 

In  the  census  of  December  31,  1881,  there  were  5,024,826  males  of  15  years 
of  aee  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire  agricul- 
tural population,  male  and  femtde,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  was  thus 
about  10,000,000. 
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II.    FORESTBT. 

The  forestry  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  A^cnlture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a  council  (consiglio  fbrestale)  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  the  higher  forestry  inspectors,  and  a  legal  adviser. 
The  executive  of  the  department  consists  ofm^ctors  of  various  classes  and  190 
guards  with  25  officers  (brigadieri). 

The  forest  area  (exclusive  of  chestnut  plantations)  is  about  4,098,000  hectares. 
The  yield  from  the  forests,  including  Doth  those  free  from  and  those  under 
the  forest  regulations  (vincolo),  is  valued  at  about  88,000,000  lire,  as  follows  : — 

Useful  timber 
Firewood 
Charcoal 
Secondary  produce,  \ 

excluding  chest-  J- 

nuts  .    J 

The  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and  forest,  are  in  round  num' 
bers— Cereals,  fibres,  wine,  fruit,  kc.,  2,639,000,000  lire  (average  1891-95); 
animals,  wool,  milk,  cocoons,  &c.,  1,424,000,000  lire  (1890) ;  forest  yield* 
88,000,000  lire  (1886),  total, -4, 151, 000. 000  lire.  The  value  of  accessory  agiicul- 
tural  produce,  such  as  ^vegetables,  fangi,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  is  not  known,  bul 
the  exports  alone  of  such  produce  amount  to  about  80,000,000  lire  annually. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  mines  in  1895  : — 


:abie  metres 

Lire 

1,874,547 

17,062,006 

6,289,341 

20,632,380 

3,019,148 

18,183,294 

Quintals 

5,527,404 

32,174,111 

Total    . 

.       88,001.791 

Mineral 

Mines 

Tons 

Lire 

Employes    I 

Iron  ore        ...        . 

28 

183,371 

2,028,556 

1,731      ! 

Copper  and  manganese  ore    . 

13 

85,239 

1,908,220 

1,343      , 

Zinc  ore        .        .         .          ) 

75 

121,197 

7,714,523 

j  10,135      i 

Lead  ore        .         .        .          ] 

31,416 

4,133,250 

Silver  ore      .... 

7 

870 

641,366 

700      , 

Gold  ore        .... 

18 

7,099 

649,434 

483      , 

Antimony  ore 

7 

2,241 

201,270 

213      1 

Mercury  ore   . 

4 

10,504 

833,399 

501 

Tin  ore  and  iron  pyrites 
Mineral  fuel  (anthracite,  &c.) . 

7 

38,699 

432,347 

625 

28 

305,321 

2,167,774 

2,361 

Sulphur  ore    .... 

456 

2,381,389 

14,638,093 

22,201 

Sal^     graphite,    boric    acid. 

petroleum,  &c.      .        .        . 

70 

— 

8,755,047 

1,859 

Totals  .... 

713 

— 

39,103,279 

42,152 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  was  :--in  1878,  56,078,461  lire ;  1888, 
62,877,908;  1898,  57,906,180;  1894,  52,042,605;  1895,  39,103,279.  The 
diminution  in  value  in  1895  is  only  apparent,  as  the  ore  of  mercury  has  been 
put  in  the  place  of  ^e  refined  "mineral  in  the  statistics  for  that  year.  The 
quarries  of  Italy  employ  about  20,000  men,  of  whom  about  7,000  are  employed 
in  quarrying  marble,  the  annual  output  of  marble  being  valued  at  £600,000 
sterling. 

lY.  Fisheries. 

On  December  31,  1895,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  22,611,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  62,517.    T^ese    mimberr 
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include  100  boats  of  SdO  tons  tngngod  in  coral  fishing.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  78,929  fishermen,  of  whom  7,824  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
or  foreign  fishing.  In  1896  there  went  to  the  deep-sea  fishing  1,788  boats  of 
18, 857  tons.  Of  these,  91  of  1, 352  tons  were  employed  in  coral-fishing,  and  101 
of  2,178  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1895  (ex- 
cluding foreign  fishine)  was  estimated  at  16,049,727  lire,  probably  too  low  an 
estimate  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunney-fishing  was  790,293  lire  and  from 
coral-fishing  1,273,988  lire,  the  quantity  (much  less  than  the  average)  being 
estimated  at  878,000  kilogrammes. 

Gommeroe. 
The  following  table   shows   the    total  special  imports  and 
exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and  goods  in  transit),  and 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals  (excluding  un- 
coined silver)  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


TOAV 

Special  trade 

PrecIonaMetala 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1 
Exports         j 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire             , 

1892 

1,173,391,983 

958,187,220 

43,971,600 

53,907,100 

1893 

1,191,227,558 

964,188,135 

43,014,800 

94,173,900  j 

1894 

1,094,649,101 

1,026,506,040 

108,135,700 

31,517,700  1 

1895 

1,187,288,208 

1,037,707,599 

7,293,400 

21,302,100  1 

1896 

1,173,288,425 

1,052,097,943 

10,280,800 

19,916,900 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports  in  1896  : — 


Imports 

Lire 

Lire 

Grain,  wheat   . 

110,287,476 

Silk,  raw  and  throw 

n       257,897,700 

CJotton,  raw     . 

112,749,600 

„      waste      . 

25,5n,875 

Coal        .         .        . 

89,705,578 

„      cocoons  . 

4,285,400 

Timber  for  building . 

81,680,595 

Wine  in  casks 

46,668,080 

Sugar,  raw 

20,560,372 

Oil,  olive. 

54,912,945 

,,      refined  . 

222,740 

Fruit  (fresh)    . 

68,695,749 

Wool,  raw 

31,941,120 

1  Eggs        . 

28,964,820 

Machinery 

36,245,673 

Coral,  manufactured 

26,625.780 

Silk,  unbleached,  raw, 

1  Hemp  and  flax,  raw 

.     37,449,617  , 

or  twisted 

51,289,800  1    Sulpfiur,     unrefinec 
29,263,094  1       and  refinei^   . 

[                               I 

Fish,  of  all  sorts 

27,262,805  f 

Iron  in  bars,  &c. 

10,888,794  1   Rice 

10,790,595  ' 

Coffee 

27,741,39^  '    Cotton  raw 

2,215,170 

Linen  and  hemp  yarn 
Hides,  raw  and  dried 

14,809,280  1        Marble. 

9,763,876 

37,388,800   1  Meat,  fresh  and  salt< 

>d         16,050,515 

Cheese     . 

10,466,400  !'  Skins,  raw 

16,235.610 

Tobacco  leaf    . 

21,302,400  li  Straw  plaiting. 

6,129.740 

Cotton,  unbleached  . 

1,142.610 

Dyeing  and  tanning 
stuffs   . 

I 

Cotton  bleached 

1,446,400 

11,741,909 

,,    coloured  &  dyed 

1,694,075 

i  Animals,  cattle 

15,081,905 

„    printed  . 

4,040,185 

!        ,,        horses 

1 

1,781.860 
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Imports 

BzporU 

Lire 

' 

Lire 

Horses 

27,045,900 

Animals,  swine        ,  i 

3,001,840 

Cotton  yam    . 

1,602,676 

Zinc  ore  .         .         .  ' 

9,236,820  1 

Oil,  mineral  refined 

11,936,941 

1  Lead  ore  . 

756,960 

Bice 

415,355 

Grain,  wheat   . 

77,510 

Bailway  materials 

484,081 

»,      other     .         .   , 

9,748,696 

Indigo     . 

1      4,964,400 

1 

Oil,  olive 

1      2,692,970 

ii 

Silkworms'   eggs  or 

I  i 

1                                       1 

earda    . 

2,862,290 

'' 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire,  the  value  of 
the  special  trade  (including  the  precious  metals)  with  the  leading 
countries  in  two  years  : — 


Importft  from 

Imports  flrom 

Bxporte  to 
(1895) 

Bxportato 

(1895) 

(18M) 

(1896) 
1,000  lire 

1,000  lira 

1,000  lire 

1,000  lire 

France   .... 

164,101 

137,268 

141,167 

167,699 

United  Kingdom    . 

234,703 

229,990 

116,682 

110,677 

Austria 

135,046 

186,174 

,    117,808 

126,029 

Gennany 

146,779 

146.«72     , 

1    175,948 

166,187 

Riwaia 

103,848 

,     118,844    1 
•      46,807 

12,660 

12,788 

Switzerland    , 

46,962 

1   198,607 

173,161 

United  States  and  Canada 

124,182 

121,670 

1    101,846 

86,466 

81,660 

42,734 

;     20,676 

17,966 

Belgium 

27,562 

27,923 

18,527 

19,005 

Argentine  Repuhlic 

26,638 

27,431 

86,638 

57,375 

Central  America 

2,411 

6,081 

1,121 

4,913 

,  British  Possessions  in  Asia 

69,478 

66,667 

19,636 

26,509 

Egypt 

9,321 

6,541 

12,238 

14,386 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

11,345 

9,573 

11,851 

12,990 

Brazil     .... 

7,040 

4,999 

,      15,821 

For  the  determination  of  Gastoms'  Talaee,  te.,  in  Italy  there  in  a  permanent  central 
cominiMion,  eomprising  oflkelal  members,  representatives  of  commercial  corporations,  Ac, 
The  Talnea  recorded  are  those  of  the  goods  at  the  frontier,  exclusive  of  import  or  escport 
dntlea.  For  imports  and  exports  the  parties  interested  declare  the  value  of  the  goods, 
their  quantity,  and  the  country  of  orifldn  or  destination.  For  imports  there  is  recorded  the 
groos  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  snqject  to  a  dutv  of  20  francs  per  quintal  (8«.  l^d,  por 
cwt.)  or  less :  the  net  1^1  weight  (i.e.  with  deduction  of  an  official  tare)  in  the  case  ot 
goods  sul^Iect  to  duty  of  20  or  40  francs  per  quintal  (Ss,  l^d.  to  16«.  84.  per  cwt.);  the 
actual  net  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  taxed  at  over  40  francs  per  quintal  (10*.  Sd.  per  cwt) 
For  exports  the  gross  weight  is  nsually  given.  Inaccurate  declarations  are  punishable  by 
fine  if  we  inaccuracies  are  pi^udidal  to  the  Treasury. 

The  trade  of  Italy  is  re^^irded  either  as  general  or  special.  The  general  trade  compre- 
hends all  Imports  frx>m  abroad,  whether  intended  for  consumption  within  the  kinsdom  or 
merely  for  transit,  and  all  exports  to  foreign  countries,  whether  national,  nationalised  or 
only  iasoliig  after  transit.  The  special  trade  is  restricted  to  imports  for  consumption  and 
exports  of  national  or  nationalised  merchandise.  National  merchandise  consists  of  Uie 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  while  foreign  imports  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid  at  the  fh>ntier  are  said  to  be  nationalised.  Transit  trade  denotes  merchandise 
merely  passing  through  the  kingdom  whether  directly  or  after  having  been  temporarily 
warehoused.  ^  , 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  the  re-exportation  and  transit,  in  thotuands  of 
lire,  for  eight  years  : — 


- 

1880 

121,055 
55,111 

1880 

1,000 

Lin 

106,485 

60,821 

1881 

1882    j     1888 

1884 

1,000 
Lin 
21,675 
57,774 

1886         1886 

B«-ezporUtion 
Tnndt  .       . 

1,000 
tin 
78.650 
71,208 

1,000 
Lin 
08,588 
51,465 

1,000 
Lin 
26,227 
48,737 

1,000       1.000    1 
Lin        Lin    1 
22,357      21,105 
78,886    100,192  1 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Qreat  Britain  from  Italy,  and  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy  for  five 
years,  accordmg  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the   following 

table :— 


- 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

Imports  from  Italy  . 

Exports    of   British 

produce  to  Italy  . 

8,284,486 
•^,564,495 

2,948,336 
5,206,796 

3,129,173 
5,555,365 

3,132,720 
5,545,966 

£ 
3,192,856 

5,357,250 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Qreat  Britain  from  Italy  in  the  year 
1896  were :— Oliye  oil,  of  the  value  of  285,444/.  ;  hemp,  339,969/.  ;  oranses 
and  lemons,  457,817/.  ;  sulphur,  92,206/.  ;  chemical  products,  88,670?.  ; 
sumach,  147,604/,  ;  other  dyes,  122,536/.  ;  wine,  81,890/.  ;  almonds, 
75,738/.;  stones,  168,864/.  ;  and  iron  ore,  96,202/.  The  value  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  and  yam  exported  froyi  Qreat  Britain  to  Italy  in  the  year  1896 
amounted  to  810,672/. ;  coals,  1,681,885/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 
602,755/.  ;  woollen  manufactures,  873,567/.  ;  machinery,  671,225/.  ;  refined 
sugar,  34,752/.  ;  fish,  154,211/. ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  79,271/. 

Savigation  and  Shipping. 

On  December  31,  1895,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
6,511  vessels,  classified  as  follows : — 


For  long  Ma  Toyages   . 
For  long  coasting  Toyatfes  . 
For  short  voyages,  flsning, 
«c 

TotaU  .... 


Or  according  to  tonnage  :— 
Vessels  over  1,000  tons 
„      501  TO  1,000  tons  . 
„      101  to  500  tons     . 
„      51  to  100  tons 
„     1  to  50  tons  . 


Totals 


Sailing  Vessels 

No. 
881 
180 

5,588 

Tons 
286,865 
70,758 

187,945 

6,186 

555,569 

56 

281 

615 

678 

4,641 

70.672 
197,836 
161,420 
48,908 
81,788 

6,166 

656,569 

Over  2,000 

1,001—2,000 

401—1,000 

101—   400 

1—   100 


Steam  Vessels 


No. 

80 

41 


345 


21 
76 
66 

66 
126 


Total 


Tons  .  No. 
185,126  461 
87.468 1     237 

47,924  I  5,818 


220,608  ;  6,511 


Tons 
421,981 
108,217 

245,860 


776,877 


3?Sy     IM 
106,288/      *"" 

44,8001  Lj.„ 

18,267/:^''"^ 

8,805   15,340 


845    1.220,508    6,511 


S28.81B 

417.319 
188,94< 


776,077 
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In  1896  there  entered  Italian  ports  89,808  Italian  vessels  of  16,286,188 
tons,  and  10,807  foreign  vessels  of  10,508,257  tons ;  in  all  100,615  vessels  of 
26,794,895  tons.  There  cleared  from  Italian  ports  89,871  Italian  vessels  of 
16,197,822  tons,  and  10,787  foreign  vesselsof  10,480ll30  tons ;  in  all  100,158 
vessels  of  26,777,952  tons. 

At  the  principal  Italian  ports  the  nnmber  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
in  1896  were : — 


Port 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa 
Leghorn  . 
Naples    . 

Messina  .        .        . 
Palermo  . 
Venice    . 

6,255 
4,028 
5,803 
8,198 
3,588 
2,993 

4,171,136 
1,546,055 
2,699,682 
1,628,597 
1,576,252 
1,091,064 

6,005 
4,022 
6,815 
8,172 
3,604 
8,064 

4,049,688 
1,540,996 
2,698,238 
1,628,806 
1,588,218 
1,099,485 

Of  the  Italian  steam  tonnage,  more  than  half  belongs  to  the  '  Italian 
General  Navigation  *  (Society  Florio  e  Rubattino— Genoa  and  Palermo). 


Internal  GommnnieationB. 

1.  Railways. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  in  accord- 
ance wiuL  a  law  of  April  27,  1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has  been 
transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  bat  at  the 
end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  January  1,  1892,  there  were  5,321  miles  of  State  railway,  96  miles 
jointly  State  and  companies',  and  2,900  miles  of  companies'  railway  ;  in  all, 
8,317  mUes.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines,  Januaiy  1,  1896,  was : — 
Mediterranean,  3,568  miles ;  Adriatic,  3,479  miles ;  Sicilian,  679  miles ; 
Sardinian,  624  miles  ;  various,  1,230  miles  ;  total,  9,580  miles. 

In  1891  the  total  receipts  were  257,072,507  lire,  of  which  100.095,448  lire 
were  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were  178,459,705 
lire.  By  slow  trains  there  were  forwarded  16,151,441  tons  of  goods,  and  by 
fast  trains  10,023,650  quintals  of  goods.  The  number  of  passengers  was  in  all 
49,440,628. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Durinff  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  there  were  transmitted  202,225,686 
letters  and  post-cards,  to  which  45,176,416  Qovemment  official  letters  have  to 
be  added.  There  were  sent  also  5,577,839  manuscript  papers,  and  233,072,258 
periodicals  and  other  printed  matter.  The  money  orders  numbered  9,567,748, 
value  675,299,768  lire.  On  June  30,  1896,  there  were  7,192  post-offices 
and  collecting-boxes. 

The  public  telegraph  service  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  certain  con- 
cessions, however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramway  companies.  On 
June  30,  1895,  the  len^h  of  line  and  wire  on  land  was,  in  English  miles  :— 
Government  lines  22,620,  wire  72,597  ;  railway  lines  2,096,  wire  23,078  ; 
total  lines  24,716,  wire  95,675.  ^  , 
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Dming  the  year  ending  June  80,  1895,  there  were  despatched  from  GoTem- 
ment  and  railway  telegraph  offices  7,822,703  private  telegnuns  inland,  and 
there  were  sent  or  received  from  abroad  1,741>517  telegrams.  Number  of 
State  offices,  8,080  ;  other  offices,  2,206. 

The  gross  revenue  from  posts  was  50,700,687  lire,  and  telegraphs 
17,275,100  lire,  total,  67,975,796  lire  ;  the  expenditure  was  54,875,667  lire  ; 
and  the  net  revenue  13,100,129  lire. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  years  in  thousands  of  lire  : — 


1892 


180S 


State  notes 
Bank  notes' 


1,000  Lire 

841,414 

1,188,385 


18M 


1806 


1,000  Lire       1,000  Lire 

851,792        492,149 

1,221,634  I  1,128,598 


1,000  Lire    ,     1,000  Ure 

510,000  I      510,000 

1,085,675  I  1,069,288 


1  Including,  for  180S,  9,182,000  lire,  for  1894  2,445,000  lire  and  for  1806,  857,355  lira  of 
notes  of  the  Banca  romana  (in  liquidation). 

Gold  was  coined  to  the  value  of  658,220  lire  in  1891 ;  674,120  lire  in  1892  ; 
824,280  lire  in  1898.  No  silver  has  been  coined  in  recent  years.  In  1894 
bronze  pieces  were  coined  to  the  amount  of  3,790,978  lire  ;  nickel,  17,780,200 
lire  ;  in  1895,  nickel,  2,219,800  iir»;  in  1896,  bronee,  42,980  lire. 

The  total  coinage  from  1862  to  the  end  of  1896  was :  gold,  426,382,990 
lire;  silver,  567,037,025  lire;  nickel,  20,000,000  lire;  bronze,  88,679,051 
lire;  total,  1,097,049,066  lire.     The  re-coinage  was  29,124,914  lire. 

By  law  of  July  22,  1894,  cold  and  silver  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  being  represented  by  paper.  In  January,  1897,  the  actual  cll^ 
rency  consisted  of  400,000,000  lire  of  State  notes,  110,000,000  lire  of  **buoBi 
di  cassa"  (one  and  two -lire  notes  suaranteed  by  silver  in  the  Treasarr). 
1,069,283,376  lire  of  bank  notes,  and  about  100,000,000  lire  of  copper  and 
nickel  coin. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  According  to  the  law  of  August  10, 
1893,  there  are  only  three  banks  of  issue  :  the  Banca  d' Italia  (formed  by  iht 
fusion  of  the  two  Tuscan  banks  with  the  Banca  Nazionale  nel  Regno 
d'ltalia),  the  Banco  di  Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sidlia.  The  following  table 
shows  the  state  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  those  three  banks  on  December  31, 
1896,  in  thousands  of  lire : — 


- 

Assets 

- 

UabOltiefi 

1,000  Lire    ' 

1.000  Lin* 

Cash  and  reserve  , 

585,61411  Capital 

847,000 

BUte     .        ,        .        . 

313,457    •  Notes  in  circulation      . 

1,069,288 

Anticipations 

54,785  \\  Accounts  current,  &c.  . 

308,871 

Credits. 

90,780  ]   Titles     and     valuables 

Deposits 

1,475,044  li      deposited  . 

1,475,044 

Various  securities . 

865,865      Various 

175,788  • 

Total  . 

» —         1 
8,384,995  , 

1           Total   .        . 

3,875,486 

I  Of  which  440,190,014  Um  was  gold,  66,400,656  lire  sfWer  -900  fine,  and  6,079,160  lire 
fractional  silver  coinage. 
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In  January,  1896,  there  were  950  co-opeiatiTB  credit  societies  and  popnlar 
banka,  140  ordinary  credit  companies,  and  8  agrarian  credit  companies.  There 
were  10  crMt  foncier  oompaniee  with  assets  1,071,878,107  lire,  and  liabilities 
1,068,418,487  lire  in  1894. 

The  poet-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1876. 
Private  savings-banks  are  subject  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Government 
inspection.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  post-office  savings-banka 
on  December  SI,  1896,  with  the  numbers  of  their  depositois  and  amount  depo- 
sited  at  that  date,  and  the  deposits  and  repayments  made  during  the  year,  with 
the  like  statistics  for  the  ordinary  and  co-operative  savings-banks  in  1893  :-~ 


- 

Offices 

DepoBiton 

Toua 

Dcpoaita 

DepoBite 
during  year 

Repayments 
during  year 

PoBt-offloe  lavliigs-banks 
Ordinary        „       „ 

4,827 
805 

762 

' 

2,W7,5«2 
1,4T6,008 

446,076 

Lire 
478,000,000 
1,868.052,466 

818,988,488 

Lire 
281,024,980' 
456,616,980 

854,894,881 

Lire 
278,208,482 
411,274,897 

867,948,087 

During  1895  the  ordinary  savings-banks  had  1,588,412  depositors,  and 
their  total  deposits  amounted  to  1,343,723,104  lire. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measnrei. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered  to  the  Italian  form. 

The  Lira  of  100  Oentenmi;  intrinsic  value,  25'22i«.  to  11.  sterling. 


Diplomatio  Sepresentatlyef. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Gbsat  Britain. 

Afnba8»ador. — General  Annibale  Ferrero  ;  appointed  February,  1895. 

Secretary. — Count  Bottaro  Costa. 

AttoMs, — Count  A.  del  Yaglio.  Count  Alessandi-o  Bosdari,  and  Don 
Mario  dei  Principi  Ruspoli. 

jVoeal  AttaM. — Commander  A.  Bianco. 

Arehiviat. — O.  ManettL 

There  are  Consular  representativeB  at  London  (CO.),  Dublin,  Glsjsgow 
Liverpool  (C.G.),  kc. 

2.  Of  Gkeat  Britain  in  Italy. 

Afnbaaaador.—Rt,  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Clare  Ford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy 
and  Minister  to  Brazil  1879-81 ;  to  Greece  1881-84 ;  to  Spain  1884-92 ; 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  1892-93  ;  to  Italy,  December  26,  1893. 

Secretary. — Sir  G.  Bonham,  Bart. 

Military  AUachi.-'Col.  C.  Needham. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rome,  Brindisi,  Cagliari,  Florence 
(C.G.),  Genoa,  Leghorn  (V.C.),  Messina  (Y.C.),  Milan,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Spezia  (V.C),  Taranto  (V,C.). 
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Foreign  DepoidaielM. 

The  dominion  of  Italy  in  Africa  extends,  on  the  ooaat  of  the  Red  See,  from 
Cape  Kasar  (18**  2'  N.)  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultanate  of  Raheita, 
on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (12*'  SO'  N.).  The  length  of  coast  is  about 
670  miles.  The  area  is  about  88,500  sjiuara  miles,  and  Uie  population,  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  nomadic,  is  estimated  at  450,000.  In  180S  there  were 
enumerated  191,127  ntLtives  and  8,452  Europeans ;  Haasowah,  the  seat  of 
goYemment,  havinc  7,775  inhabitants,  of  whom  600  are  European  (exduaiYe 
of  the  garrison),  ai^  480  Asiatic,  but  this  *  census '  cannot  have  extended  over 
the  whole  territory  actually  claimed.  By  various  decrees  between  January  1, 
1890,  and  February  18,  1894,  the  Italian  possessions  on  the  Bed  Sea  are  con- 
stituted as  the  Colony  of  Eritrea,  with  an  autonomous  administration  and  the 
management  of  its  own  finance.  By  the  treaty  of  Uchali,  Hay  2,  1889,  and  a 
supplementary  convention  of  February  6,  1891,  filing  Menelik  surrendered 
Hamasen,  all  the  districts  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  coast,  to  the  Italians. 
Kasala  was  occupied  by  them  on  July  17,  1895,  and  was  held  'in  trust'  for 
Rgypt ;  and  in  1895.  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  the 
province  of  Tigr^  was  annexed.  These  successes,  however,  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. On  March  1, 1896,  an  Italian  army  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  to  the 
east  of  Adowa,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26,  1896,  the  whole 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Mareb,  the  Belesa,  and  Muna  rivers  is 
restored  to  Abyssinia,  which,  moreover,  is  recognised  as  an  abeolutely  indepen- 
dent power.  In  December,  1897,  Kassala  was  restored  to  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

In  the  Italian  dependencies  the  central  government  is  represented  by  a  civil 
governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  the  Governor  is  a  general  or  superior  officer 
in  active  service  he  superintends  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect controlled  by  the  Minister  for  War.  For  the  year  1897-98  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  colony  were  each  estimated  at  19,800,000  lire,  the  revenue 
from  the  colony  itself  beine  1,900,000  lire,  and  the  contributions  of  Italy  being 
17,900,000  lire.  The  total  expenditure  of  Italy  on  account  of  its  Bed  Sea  pos- 
sessions, including  postal,  military,  and  naval  services,  from  1882  to  1895-96 
is  put  at  303,950,926  lire,  that  for  the  year  1895-96  being  123,738,064  lire. 
Throughout  the  colony  agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Hie 
tropicfd  climate  and  the  general  scarcity  of  water  during  the  summer 
months  necessitate  works  for  irrigation  before  crops  can  be  raised  with 
success.  Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  essentially  nomadic 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  and  the  produce,  consisting  of  meat, 
hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade,  rearl-fishing  is  carried  on 
at  Massowah  and  tne  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annual  value  of  from  250,000 
lire  for  pearls,  and  800,000  lire  for  mother-of-x>eari.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Banians  (Indians).  Trade  of  Massowah  in  1896 :  imports  by 
land  and  sea  28,442,551 ;  1895, 14,012,835  lire.  In  1896,  in  the  total  trade, 
5,811  vessels  of  248,567  tons  (2,649  vessels  Italian)  entered,  and  5,782  of 
251,807  tons  (2,640  vessels  Italian)  cleared.  There  are  17  miles  of  military 
railway  from  Massowah  to  Saate,  and  about  16  miles  connecting  other 
centres.  In  1895  there  were  transmitted  209,944  letters  and  pont-cards, 
62,646  manuscript  and  other  packets,  and  65,848  pieces  of  ofllcial  ooires- 
pondence.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  of  319  miles  f^m  Massowah  to  Ajnab, 
and  of  62  miles  from  Assab  to  Perim.  In  1894-95  there  were  9,077  meesages. 
The  legal  currency  consists  of  Italian  coins  and  those  of  the  Latin  Union  ; 
but  in  actual  circulation  are  Maria  Theresa  dollars  and  Anglo-Indian  and 
Egyptian     money.      The    Italian    mint   has    issued    coin    amounting   to 
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10,879,996  lire,  under  the  denominations  of  Eritrean  dollars  (=  5  lire), 
and  ^,  ^,  ^,  dollar  pieces. 

In  February,  1889,  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast  (S**  38'  N.  to 
2^  30'  N.),  put  his  sultanate  nndur  the  protection  of  Italy.  In  April,  1889, 
the  protectorate  was  extended  to  the  country  between  5*  88'  N.  and  8"  8'  N. 
by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Myertain  Somalia,  who  agreed  not  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power  regarding  the  remainder  of  his 
territory.  In  August,  1892,  the  Somali  coast,  from  the  sultanate  of  Obbia 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba,  was  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
and  the  administration  of  the  region  was  taken  over  in  September,  1898. 
In  1896  the  *'  Socleta  anonima  commerciale  italiana  nei  Benadir  "  made  with 
the  Oovemment  an  agreement  for  rights  over  Beuadir  for  the  term  of  50  yeara. 
The  boundaiT  between  the  spheres  of  influence  of  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
in  East  Africa,  settled  March  24,  1891,  and  May  5,  1894,  ascends  the 
channel  of  the  Juba  from  its  mouth  to  6°  N.  ;  thence  it  follows  the  parallel 
of  6"  N.  as  far  as  35**  E.,  whence  it  goes  north  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  1896,  the  Italian  dominion  in  Somali-Land 
is  confined  to  a  strip  of  coast,  180  milt^s  in  width,  but  including  Logh  on 
the  Juba. 

Italian  Somali- Land  has  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  with  about 
400,000  inhabitants. 


Statistical  and  other  Boolu  of  Seferenoe  conoerning  Italy. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agrienltore.— Atti  deUa  Ginnta  per  1'  inchfesta  agraiia  e  snlle  eondizioni  deUa  classe 
agrioola.  Volami  Ifi  (1881-86).  Notizie  di  statistioa  agrarla.  Memorie  illustrative  delta 
Carta  idronaflca  d'ltalla.  Yolnmi  18  (1888-98).  Notizie  intorno  alle  condizione  dell'  a^- 
riooltoia,  Yoltim'  6  ^1876-93).  Bollettino  di  notizie  agrarie,  periodico  dal  1879.  Censi- 
mento  dei  eavalli  e  del  moli.  1876 ;  del  beRtiame  asinino,  boviuo,  Ac,  1881.  Bollettino  per 
I'amminiitrazlone  forestale  italiana,  trimestrale,  dal  1868. 

Aiea.— Snperflcie  del  Regno  valutata  nel  1884  (Firenze).  Prima  e  seconda  appendiee 
(18»6)l 

Army.— Annnarlo  miUtare  del  Regno  d'  Italia  (1865-97).  DeUa  leva  e  delle  vicende  del 
regie  eserdto  (1863-95).    Handbook  of  the  Italian  Army.    By  J.  R.  Slade.    London,  1891. 

Commerce .— Movimento  commerciale  del  Regno  d'  Italia  (1861-951  Btatistica  delcom- 
merdo  speciale  di  importazione  e  di  esportazione,  mensile.  Bollettino  di  legislazione  e 
statlatica  doeaiuile  et  oommerciale  trimestrale.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingaom  with  Foreign  Countries,  Ac    London. 

Finance.— Rendiconto  generale  consuntivo  dell'  AmminiRtrazione  dello  8tato(pre8entato 
annualmento  al  Farlamento).  II  Biloncio  del  Regno  (1862-95).  Relazione  del  Direttore 
generate  alia  Commissione  di  vfgilanza  sul  rendiconto  dell'  Amministrazione  del  debito 
pabblioo  (1865-95);  della  Direzione  generftle  delle  iuiposte  dirette  (1865-95 ;  sull'  Amminis- 
trazione del  demanio  e  delle  tasse  sugli  afibri  (1873-95) ;  snll'  Amministrazione  delle  gabelle 
(1873-95) ;  della  Commissione  oentrale  di  sindacato  sull'  Amministrazione  dell'  Asse  ecde- 
siaatico  (1867-95X  Imposta  sui  rediti  di  ricchizza  mobile,  statlstica  del  reddito  accertato  e 
taasato  0883-95)  BUanci  eomnnali  (1868-96).  Bilanci  provincial!  (1863-92).  Btatistica  dei 
debiti  comunali  e  provinciali  (1878-92).  StAti  di  previsione  dell'  Eutrata  e  della  spesa 
(AnnoaliX 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.  London.  Foreign 
Office  List,  by  Sir  E.  Hertslct    Annual,  London. 

Industries,  mininff,  Ac^Monografle  di  statistica  industrlale,  Annali  di  statistics,  serie 
IV.  (Monoffrafie  per  tutte  le  provincie  del  Regno).  Revistadel  servizio  minerario  (1879-95). 
Statistica  delle  mbbriche  di  spirito,  birra,  dec.  (semestrale.)  Azienda  dei  sali,  Relazione  e 
bilando  industrials  (1887-95).  Arienda  del  tabacchi  (1884-95).  SUtistica  degli  scioperi 
awenteti  nell'  indnstria  e  nell'  agiicoltura  (1884-94).  Society  co-operative  (muratori 
ed  afflniX  1894. 

Instruction,  Religion,  Ac— Statistica  dell  istruzione  elementare  (1877-94) ;  seoondaria 
a  superiore  (1880-93).  Notizie  statistiche  sul  movimento  degli  alunni  e  sngii  esami  nelle 
regie  scaole  superiori,  speclali  e  pratiche  di  aericoltura  (1893-96).  AUegati  al  Disegno  di 
leggo  salle  scuole  professionali  di  art!  e  mestieri  e  di  arte  applicata  all'^dustria^  nre- 
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scntftto  alU  Camera,  1898.  Stoilatlea  deUe  bibltotechfl  OSOl-ttS):  BtatiBtica  della  Stampa 
))eriodiea  (1880-94X  La  Qciarchia  Cattolica,  la  Famiglia  e  la  GappeUa  Pontiflda,  annoale. 
Relatione  del  direttore  generale  del  fondo  per  il  calto,  dio.,  1896. 

Justice,  Crime,  Ac— Statistlca  giudiziaria  civile  e  eominerciale  (1880-94)l  Statistica 
giadiziaria  penale  (1880-04).  Statistica  delle  oaroeri  (1867^2X  Relasione  del  direttore 
Kenenle  e  d^  ispettori  delle  careeri  (1878-88).  Ftospetti  atatiaUca  delle  oaroeri  (1884-86). 
[  Iteceat  information  on  Crime,  Prisons,  Ac,  is  given  in  current  issaes  of  tiie  Aniroario 
8tatist!co  Italianc] 

Money,  Credit,  Ac— Memoria  presentata  alia  Commtssione  permstnentedlviftflannBalla 
circolazioiie  e  sugli  istitnti  di  emissione  (1896).  Reladone  del  Direttore  geneiaTe  del  tesoro 
iutomo  alle  operazioni  di  rimpatrio  delle  monete  divisional!  d'argento  (189&).  BoUettino 
(mensile)  delle  situazioni  dei  conti  degli  istituti  di  emissione,  Ac.  Le  societi  co-operative 
di  credito  e  banche  populari,  le  society  ordinarie  di  credits),  le  socleti  ed  istituti  di  credito 
ngrario,  e  gli  istitnti  di  credito  fondiario  (1887-00)l  BtaUstioa  delle  banche  popolari(1880- 
!)3).  StatUtica  delle  oasse  di  resparmio  (1889-9SX  Relazione  aUtisUca  at  servia  postali 
•  .  .  ed  al  servizio  delle  oasse  postali  di  risparuiio  (1889-95).  BoUettino  ufEiciale  (setti- 
iiianale)  delle  societa  per  azione. 

Navy.— Annuario  nfflclale  della  Regia  marina  (1862>97).  Leva  marittima  e  sitnadone  del 
corpo  reale  eqaipsggi  e  della  riserva  navale  (1879-95X  Belazlone  sall'andamento  dell'  am> 
uiinistrazione  mariltima(1877*95X 

Pauperism.— Statistica  dello  Opere  pie  alia  fine  del  1880  e  dei  lasciti  di  benefloenza  fktti 
negli  anni  1881-1892.  Voluml  10.  Atti  della  Commissione  Reale  di  inehiesta  snlle  Opere 
pie.    Volumi  9  (1884-98).    Statistica  della  assistenza  dell'  infknzia  abbandonata  (18(KM»). 

Population.— Censimento  generali  della  popolasione  del  Besno,  1861,  1871,  e  1881.  Ccn- 
Kimento  degli  italiani  all'  estero  nel  1871  e  nel  1881.  BoUettioo  demo|p«floo  dei  comnni 
capoluoghi  di  provincia  (1889-95).  Emigrazione  e  colonie,  Rapporti  di  RR.  sgenti  dlplo- 
inatici  e  consolari,  1893.  Movimento  dello  stato  civile  (1862-95).  Bmigrazione  ItjdiaDa  all* 
estero  (1876-95X 

Railways,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Ao.~Re1aitone snll'  eserdzio  e sulle  oostmzioni  delle strsde 
ferrate  italiane  (1867-90).  Prodotte  delle  ferrovie,  botlettino  mensile  dal  1885.  Elenoo  delle 
t  ramvie  a  vapore ;  a  trazione  mecanica  (1896).  Relazione  sulle  sttade  oazionali,  proviadali, 
ot  comunali  0884-85).  Relazione  sul  servizio  postals ;  sui  telegrafl.  Relazione  statistica 
ititomoaiservizi  postale  e  telegrafico,  Ac  (1888-95).  Indioatore  postale-telegraflco  del 
Regno  d'ltalia  (1864-97.) 

Shipping,  src— Movimento  della  navigasione  nei  porti  del  Regno  (1862-95X  Solla  eon- 
dizioni  della  marina  mercantile  italiaua  (1381-95). 

Statistics  (general).— Annuario  statistico  italiano  (1878^). 
FoRsiON  Dependknoibs. 

Possess!  e  Protettorati  in  Africa.  Estratto  dall'  Annuario  statistico  italiaao,  anno 
1895  (which  contains  a  list  of  official  documents  relating  to  the  colony  of  Britrea).  Roms, 
1896. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. — Italy 

Allen  (Grant),  Florence.    [Historical  Guide.]    London,  1897. 

Amati  Amato,  Dizionario  corograflco  dell'  Italia.    MUano,  Vallardi,  s.  d.     8  vols.  in4t0u 

.inMfu>H(Giuseppe)»8tudiiSociali.    8.    Napoli,  1885. 

Baedeker't  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  Nortliem  Italy,  1892 ;  (Neutral  Italy  and  Rome, 
1 S97 :  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  1893.    8.    Leipsic  and  London. 

BoKin  (R.),  The  Italians  To-day.    [Tr.  by  J.  Crooklands.]    Loudon,  1896. 

JBMuffort  (Count  de),  Histoire  de  I'lnvasion  des  Btats  Pontiflcaux  et  du  Si6ge  de  Rome, 
1870.    8.    ParU,  1874. 

Beauclerk  (Dr.  W.  N.),  Rural  Italy ;  an  Account  of  the  present  Agricultural  Omdition  of 
the  Kingdom.    London,  1888. 

Bent  (Th.),  A  History  of  Genoa.    London. 

Sodio  (L.),  Di  alcnni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  economioo  in  Italia.  8a  edizio&e 
riveduta  ed  ampliata.    Roma,  tipografla  Nazionale  di  G.  Bertero,  1896. 

Bertolotti  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastica  d'  Italia.    Savona,  1885. 

Clumber$(0,  W.  S.),  (Garibaldi  and  Italian  Unity.    8.    London,  1864. 

CoUUtreatn  (J.  P.),  The  Institutions  of  Italy.    London,  1895. 

i>tc«V (E.),  Victor  Bnunanuel.    8.    London,  1882.   Gavour :  a  Memoir    8.    London  18(1, 

Duffy  (Bella),  The  Tuscan  Republics.  [In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.]  8.  Loadoa. 
92. 

Edvardei  (C),  Sardinia  and  the  Sardes.    8.    London,  1889. 

Elliot  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1871.  Diair  of 
an  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1881. 

Forbei  (Sir  C.  S.X  The  Campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  a  Personal  KamUre. 
8.    Edinburgh,  1861. 

Oitflenffa  (A.),  History  of  Piedmont.  8  vols.  8.  London,  1885.  Italy,  TttMnt  and 
Future.    8.    London,  1887.    Italy  Revisited.    2  vols.    8.    London,  187A. 
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Oil  Alborl  della  Vits  itaUana.  [A  series  of  essays  by  various  writers  on  the  origin  of  the 
Commujies  of  Florence,  Milan,  Venice ;  the  origin  of  Monarcl^  in  Piedmont  and  Naples  ; 
the  Papal  Power  and  the  Commnne  of  Rome ;  the  Religions  Orders  and  Heresy].  2  vols. 
8.    Milan,  1890-01. 

Orefforoviu$  (Ferdinand),  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter.  4th  edition.  4  vols. 
8.    Stattgart,  1886.    English  TransUtion  by  Miss  A.  Hamilton  VoIk.  I.-V.    London,  1897. 

Han  (A.  J.  C.\  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sioilv.  London,  1888.  Cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  London,  1884.  Cities  of  Central  Italy,  2  vols.  London,  1884.  Days  near  Rome. 
8rd  ed.  2  vols.  London,  1884.  Florence.  4th  ed.  London.  Venice.  4th  ed.  London. 
Walks  in  Rome.    14th  ed.    London,  1896.    The  Rivieras.    London,  1897. 

Hodgkin(^\  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.    2  ed.    6  vols.    London,  1896. 

King  (B.  A.),  Italian  Highways.    London,  1896. 

lAiuUay  (S.  M.),  and  Howe  (L.  S.),  The  Constitution  of  Italy.  Buix  (O.  A.),  Amendments 
to  the  Italian  Constitution.  [These  publications  are  So.  185  and  No.  155  of  the  series  issued 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.]    Philadelphia. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.),  The  Makers  of  Modern  Italy :  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Oaribaidi.  [Contains 
a  short  bibliography  relating  to  the  period.]   8.    London,  1889. 

Mattari  (Q.X  La  Vita  ed  il  Regno  di  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  di  Savoia.  2nd  ed.  2  vols. 
8.    MlUn,  1878. 

Iftirray '«  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  North  Italy :  Central  Italy ;  Rome  and  its  Environs ; 
South  Italy  and  Sicily.    &    London. 

arCUn  (P.  K  X  The  Making  of  Italy,  1856-1870.    8.    London,  1892. 

P«ntt<iiJ7(oA  (A.  R.X  Italy.    In  "  National  Churches  "  series.    London,  1891. 

Probfn  (J.  W.),  Itoly  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  (1815-1890X     London,  1892. 

Bodoeanaehi  (E.),  Les  Corporations  onvri^s  4  Rome  depuis  la  Chute  de  I'Empire 
Romain.    2  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

Rolft  (F.  y.  N.),  Naples  in  1888.  London,  1889.  Naples  in  the  Nineties.  London,  1897. 
[This  author's  consular  reports  on  Naples  also  contain  much  intereKting  information.] 

Statistical  serial  publications  are :  Giomale  degli  Economist!  (monthly) ;  L'eoonomista 
(weekly). 

jStiiisum  (W.  J.V,  Italy  from  1815.    Cambridge.  1897. 

ViUari  (PasqualeX  Lc  Lettere  meridionali  ea  altri  Scritti  sulla  Questione  Soclale  in 
Italia.    2d.  8d.    8.    Torino,  1885. 

ViUari  (I.),  Here  and  There  in  Italy  and  over  the  Border.    8.    London,  1893. 

WitU  (Baron  J.  deX  Rome  et  I'ltalie  sois  Lton  XIII.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Zenumt  (B.),  Sardinia  and  ita  Resources.    8.    London,  1885. 

Foreign  Dependencies. 

Cora  (O.X  Several  Special  Maps  of  Assab,  Massowah,  Af&r  Country,  and  of  the  other 
Italian  Possessions  and  sdjolnlng  Countries,  published  in  Turin  from  1881  to  1890. 
Heuglin  (M.  Theodor  vonX  Reise  in  Nordost-Afrika.    2  vols.    8.    Brunswick,  1877. 
JonquUre  (C.  de  laX  Les  Italiens  en  Brythr^.    Paris,  1897. 
MarUni  (F.X  Nell  Africa  ItalianSL    Srd  ed.    8.    Milan,  1891. 
PeVUne  (CaptX  Lea  Italiens  en  Afrique,  1880-96.    Paris,  1897. 
BmUh  (A.  DonaldsonX  Throuffh  Unknown  African  Countries.    London,  1897. 
Wolv€rto%  (Lord),  Five  MonUis  in  SomalUand.    8.    London,  1894. 

Books  of  Beferenoe  ooneerning  San  Marino. 

BeiU  (J.  Th.X  A  Freak  of  Freedom.    8.    London,  1879. 

Boysr  <U  SainU  BuMoume  (R  de).  La  R^publique  de  Saint-Marin.     18.    Paris.  1883. 

DeMco  Of^chiorre),  Memorie  storiche  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.  Srd  ed.  8  vols. 
8.     Florence.  1843-44. 

Fea  (Carlo),  II  diritto  sovrano  della  Santa  Sede  sopra  le  Valli  dl  Commacchio  e  sopra  le 
Repubuica  di  San  Marino  difeso.    8.    Roma.  1834. 

Frwdoti  (P.),  Oaribaidi  e  la  Repubblica  di  San  MariuQ     8.    Bologna,  1891. 
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JAPAN. 

(NiPHON.) 

Seigning  Sovereign. 
Thb  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu  660  b.c.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
ruling  (deju/re)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shogun  (the  de/aeto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  Kotei,  or  Emperor ;  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is 
the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  '  The  Honourable  Gate.' 

Mikado  qf  Jcvpcm. — MtUsuhitOy  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852;  succeeded  his  father,  K5mei  Tenno,  Feb.  13,  1867;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  bom  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Offspring. — Prince  Yoshihito,  born  Aug.  31, 1879 ;  proclaimed 
the  Crown  Prince  (Kotaishi),  Nov.  3,  1889 ;  Princess  Masako, 
bom  Sept.  30,  1888;  Princess  Fusako,  born  Jan.  28,  1890; 
Princess  Nobuko,  born  August  7,  1891  ;  Princess  Toshiko,  bom 
May  11,  1896  ;  Princess ,  born  September,  1897. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  de- 
scendants. In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne 
devolves  upon  the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil 
list  for  1896-97  amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
mulgated on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising 
the  whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who  de- 
liberate upon  important  matters  of  State  when  they  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Emperor.     The  Emperor  can  declare  war,  make 
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peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet«  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Emperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke 
the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of 
two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Both 
Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make  re- 
presentations to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

The  House  of  Peers  ia  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the  age  of 
25  and  upwards  (11  princes  and  28  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  age  of  26  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order  {80 
counts,  356  viscounts,  29  barons) ;  <4)  persons  above  the  a^  of  30  years,  who 
have  been  nominated  members  by  the  fimperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  have  been  elected  in  each  Fu  and 
Ken  from  among  and  by  the  16  male  inhabitants  thereof,  of  above  the  age  of 
80  years,  paying  therein  tiie  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  knd, 
industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of 
membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is  seven  years ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life. 
The  number  of  members  under  (4)  and  (5)  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  other 
members.     The  entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  to  be  about  300. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  number  300,  a  fixed  number 
bein^  returned  from  each  election  district  The  proportion  of  the  number  of 
mexnoers  to  the  population  is  about  one  member  to  128,000.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  full  25  years  of 
age  ;  (2)  fixed  permanent  and  actual  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less 
than  a  year ;  (3)  pa3rment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  15  yen  for  one  year  in  the  Fu  or  Ken,  and  in  case  of  income  tax  for  three 
years. 

The  qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  electors,  except  that  they  must  be  of  not  less  than  30  years,  and  need 
not  have  fixed  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  The  term  of  membership  is  four 
years. 

Disqualified  for  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are  officvJs  of 
the  Imperial  Household,  judges,  auditors,  officials  connected  with  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  police  officials,  officials  of  electoral  districts  within  their  own 
districts,  militanr  and  naval  officers,  and  priests  or  ministers  of  religion.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  of  tue  House  of  Peers  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  from  among  the  members,  and  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  three 
candidates  elected  by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  both  Houses  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  4,000  yen  ;  Vice-Presidents,  2,000  yen  ;  elected  and  nomi- 
nated members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 800  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  No  one  is  allowed  to  decline 
these  annual  allowances. 

The  Imperial  Diet  has  control  over  the  finances  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  system  is  that  of  senUin  de  lisU, 
The  Diet  must  be  assembled  once  every  year. 
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Local  OoYemment. 

At  the  head  of  local  administration  in  the  provinces  are  the  governors,  one 
of  them  residinff  in  each  of  the  46  difltriets  <3  Fns  and  48  Kens)  into  which 
Japan  is  divided.  In  1879,  city  and  prefectural  assemblies  were  created*  based 
on  the  principle  of  election  ;  their  power  is  confined  to  fixing  the  estimates  of 
the  local  rates,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  governors,  and  finally  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the  assembly  are  all  male  citizens  25 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  district  at  least  three  consecutive  years,  and  pay- 
ing land  tax  of  more  than  ten  yen  annually.  The  franohiae  is  oonferred  on  all 
male  citizens  of  20  years  residing  in  the  district,  and  paying  more  than  five 
yen  land  tax.  Annually,  or  in  every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  local  administra- 
tion. Each  district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (iku),  and  counties  {gun),  each 
with  its  chief  magistrate  {dhS),  who  manages  load  afi^airs.  The  Idand  of 
Hokkaidd  (Yezo)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decentralisation  and  self-government 
a  i^rstem  of  local  administration  in  ahi  (municipality),  cho  (town),  and  son 
(village)  was  established  by  Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which  came 
into  effect  April  1,  1889,  and  is  to  be  applied  gradually  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  these  localities. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Empiz^  is  geographically  divided  into  the  four  islands  of 
Honshin  or  Nippon,  the  central  and  most  important  territory  3 
Kiushiu,  *  the  nine  provinces,'  the  south-western  island ;  Shikoku, 
'  the  four  states,'  the  southern  island ;  and  Hokkaid6  (Tezo)  to 
the  north  of  Honshiu;  besides  the  liukiu,  Sado,  Awaji,  Oki, 
Tsushima,  Benin  Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  Is- 
lands. The  last  two  possessions  were  ceded  by  China,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1895.  Formosa  has 
the  area  of  13,541  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,996,989.  The  area  of  the  Pescadores  is  estimated  at  49  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  44,820.  Administratively 
there  exists  a  division  into  three  *  Fu '  and  forty-three  *  Ken,*  or 
prefectures.  There  is  also  a  political  division  into  85  provinces,  44 
urban  and  705  rural  arrondissements,  1,102  towns,  and  13,681 
villages  (number  of  villages  of  Okinaw  prefecture  excluded) 
(1896). 

The  population  of  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  in  six 
years :- 


Tear 

Population 
(Dec.  81) 

Annual 
IncreaBe 
percent  ' 

1 

Year 

Population 
(Dec  81) 

▲nniial 
Increase 
per  cent. 

1890 
1891 
1892 

40,458,481 
40,718,677 
41,089,940 

0-95     1 
0-66 
0-91     1 

1893 
1894 
1895 

41,388,818 
41,818,215 
42,270,620 

073 
108 
109 

The  total  area  of  Japan  (without  Formosa  and  Pescadores 
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Islands),  according  to  the  official  returns  of  December  31, 1895. 
was  147,655  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  six  divisions 
was  as  follows : — 


- 

Bq.  m. 

86,600 
80,204 
20,681 

Population 

Pop. 

per 

sq.  m. 

446 
214 
460 

■          ! 

-       jSq.m. 

Population 

Pop. 
per 

sq.  ni. 

Central  Nippon 
1  Northern     „ 
Western      „ 

16,868,905 
6,465,287 
9,523,168 

Shikoku.  1    7,081 

KluBhiu  .  '  16,840 

,  Hokkaidd     36,299 

1 

2,029,689 

6,524,024 

469,607 

416    , 
887 
13 

Total  Nippon 

87,485 

82,847,450 

870 

Grand  tot' 147,656 

1                    1      • 

42,270,620 

286      1 

The  popnlation  oonsisted  of  £1,345,760  males  and  20,924,870  females. 

On  DecembeT  81,  1896,  the  population  was  divided  among  the  various 
classes  as  follows : — Imperial  family,  45  (not  included  in  the  total  population) ; 
kwazoku,  or  nobles,  4,162;  shizoku,  or  knights  (formerly  retainers  of  the 
daimios),  2,060,144  ;  common  people,  40,210,314.  The  number  of  foreigners 
in  1896  was  8,246,  of  whom  3,642  were  Chinese,  1,878  English,  1,022  Ameri- 
cans,  493  Germany  891  French,  127  Portuguese,  80  Dutch,  222  Russians, 
and  391  other  nationalities.  The  number  of  Japanese  residents  abroad  in 
1896  was  46,277. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1,098,816 
1,217,621 
1,178,428 
1,208,983 
1,246,427 

853,139 
886,988 
937,644 
840,768 
852,422 

325,651 
349,489 
358,389 
361,319 
365,683 

245,177 
330,533 
240,784 
368,215 
394,005 

In   1895  the  stUl-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  117,215 
(or  8 "6  per  cent.)  and  the  illegitimate,  80,168  (or  6*4  per  cent). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  1895  : — 


Tokio    . 

Osaka 

Kioto 

Na^va. 

Yokohama 

Kob4     . 

Hirosima 

Kanasawa 

Sendai  . 

Nagasaki 

Kumamoto 

Tokusima 

Fukuoka 


1,268,980 

487,184 

340,101 

215,083 

170,252 

161,130 

100,015 

88,877 

82,420 

72,301 

69,828 

60,817 

60,762 


Toyama    . 

.     58,327 

Akamagaseki    . 

35,961 

Wakayama 
KagDsnima 

.     67,542 

Kofu 

35,111 

.     55,197 

Matsuye  . 

34,928 

Okayama  . 

.     68,800 

Otaru 

84,586 

Niigata     . 
Hakodate 

.     60,480 

Mayebashi 

34,283 

.     60,314 

84,277 

Sakai 

.     47,631 

Nagano    . 

33,676 

Naha 

.     47,005 

Matsuyama 

33,267 

Sapporo   . 
Fukui       . 

.     46,147 

Otsu 

82,766 

.     44,128 

Morioka   . 

82,661 

Shizuoka . 

.     38,060 

Gifu 

31,807 

Kochi 

.     88,279 

Mito 

81,159 

Utsunomiya 

.     36,802 

Hirosaki  . 

81,144 
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Keligion. 

By  the  Coiistitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practioe 
is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  11  sects;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12 
sects  and  30  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religioUi  and  no  State  support  The 
principal  Shinto  temples  are,  however,  maintained  by  State  or  local  authorities. 
In  1806--Shinto  temples,  190,754 ;  priests,  14,927 ;  students,  1,989. 
Buddhist  temples,  71,821  ;  priests,  58,276  ;  students,  9,286.  There  are 
also  numerous  Roman  Catholics,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Protestants. 


InatraotioiL 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
ore  (6-14)  on  December  31,  1895,  was  7,670,837.  The  following  are  the 
iucational  statistics  for  1895  : — 


Institutes 


Number 


Teaching  Staff    Students  and  Pniias 


Elementary  schools 

Lower  middle 

High 

High  girls' 

Normal 

Technical 

Special 

University 

Kindergarten 


26,681 

73,182   1 

3,670,845 

96 

1,324 

30,871 

7 

279 

3,580 

15 

186 

1,266 

49 

743 

7,734 

97 

1.078 

14,806 

1,263 

3,250 

64,948 

3 

184 

1,646 

220 

482   1 

17,481 

The  University  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Science, 
Medicine,  Literature,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture.  It  is  supported  by 
Government.  The  bulk  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  also  sup- 
ported by  Government  and  by  local  rates.  One  of  the  normal  schools  is 
for  high  school  teachers. 

In  1895  there  were  25  libraries  in  Japan,  with  441,084  volumes.  In  1895, 
26,792  books  of  various  kinds,  and  753  periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
were  published.     Of  the  periodicals  409,429,528  copies  were  issued. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modem  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment 
There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  at  Tono,  which  takes  co^isance  of  civil  and 
criminal  appeals.  There  are  seven  courts  of  appeal  for  civil  and  criminal  cases 
decided  in  the  courts  of  first  instance.  There  are  49  courts  of  first 
instance,  one  in  each  Fu  or  Ken,  with  branch  courts  in  some  Pus  and  Kens 
having  unlimited  original  civil  jurisdiction.  As  criminal  courts  they 
try  and  decide  all  lesser  crimes,  and  also  make  preliminaiy  ezaminatioB 
of  serious  crimes.  Justice  of  Peace  Courts  (301),  established  in  principal 
towns  and  villages  of  every  Fu  and  Ken,   take  cognisance   of  al]  petty 
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offences.  Once  in  three  months  criminal  courts  are  constituted  in  courts  of 
appeal,  and  sometimes  in  courts  of  first  insiaince,  a  president  and  four  judges, 
to  try  serious  crimes. 

A  few  jud^  of  hiffh  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
some  are  appointed  by  nim  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
following  are  the  cnminal  statistics  for  five  years : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

Serious  crimes 
Lesser 

Total  . 

'       3,260 
154,087 

3,249 
166,884 

3,129 
172,489 

2,999 
182,826 

2,858 
163,672 

157,678 

170,133 

175,618 

185,826 

166,580 

There  are  eij(ht  State  prisons,  130  local  prisons,  reformatories  at  least  in 
each  Fu  and  Ken,  also  7  military  prisons,  and  4  naval  prisons.  Number 
of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  and  accused,  and  those  in  reformatories, 
at  the  close  of  1895 :— Men,  72,651  ;  women,  5,412  ;  total,  78,063. 

Panperism. 

Government  i-eaerves  an  amount  of  22,290,001  yen  for  a  relief  fund, 
and  grants  relief  out  of  the  interest  of  the  fund.  The  amount  thus  granted 
in  1894-95  was  148,865  yen  for  food  to  15,480,228  persons  (counting  the 
same  person  as  different  for  each  day),  126,428  yen  for  provisional  dwellings 
to  28,684  families,  39,084  yen  for  instruments  of  agriculture  to  9,746 
families,  94,408  yen  for  seed  grain  to  51,209  families,  49,843  yen  for  subsidy 
of  land  tax  to  27,967  families,  and  68,420  yen  for  loan  of  land  tax  to  15,021 
families.  The  central  Government  also  grants  relief  to  the  extremely  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  friendless;  in  1894,  21,870  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the 
amount  of  146,950  yen,  as  compared  with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  in  1883-84. 
In  the  end  of  1894,  4,775  foundlings  were  being  maintained.  There  is  a  work- 
house in  Tokio,  with  538  paupers  at  the  end  of  1894,  as  compared  with  108  in 
1884  ;  income,  1894-95,  21,232  yen ;  expenditure,  16,971  yen. 


Pinance. 

I.  Impebial. 

The  following  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  fiscal 
years,  the  amounts  for  the  years  1894-95  and  1895-96  being 
provisional  accounts,  and  for  1896-97  estimates : — 


1892-93 


1893-94 


1894-95 


1895-96 


1896-97 


Revenue     .    . 
BzpenditTire    , 


Yen  ' 
81,786,814  I 
76,734,740  ! 


Yen 
89,942,210 
84,581,872 


Yen        I        Yen 
92,899,683   i    98,201,815 
78,128,589  I    85,241,433 


Yen 
179,720,380 
198,425,717 


The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1898  :— 
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Bevenue 


Land-tax    . 

Income-tax 

Excise 

Bank  licences 

Stamp  duties 

Tax  on  sak^,  malt,  and 

soy . 
Tax  on  tobacco    . 
Other  inland  revenue 
Customs 
Tobacco    (leaf)  Mono 

poly 
Post  and  Telegraphs 
Registration  dues 
State  Services 
Forests        .        . 
Various  licences,  fees, 

&c.  ... 

State    property,     and 

miscellaneous  . 
Interest  received  from 

deposits  . 
Temporary  revenue 


Yen 

88,668,991 

1,905,696 

5,874,169  , 

117,096 

981,284 

81,312,404 
2,284,147 
2,863,848 
6,626,829 

859,698 

12,132,137 

7,525,616 

6,538.379 

1,359,773 

4,976 

1,204,848 

1,724,185 
117,280,914 


I 


EzpenditTiro 

Public  debt  repayment 

„       „  interest&fees 

Civil  list   and  Shinto 

temples  . 
Cabinet,  Privy  Council, 
Board  of  Auditora, 
and  Court  of  Admin- 
istrative Litigation . 
Imperial  Diet     . 
Ministiy  of  For.  Affairs 
,,        „     Interior    . 
Tokio  police  department 
Provincial  government 
Ministry  of  Finance   . 
War 
,,  Marine 

,,  Justice     . 

„  Education 

„  Agriculture 

and  Commerce 
Ministiy  of  Communi- 
cation    . 
Ministiy  of  Colonization 
Hokkaidd  government 
Annuities  and  pensions 
Redemption    of  paper 

currency . 
Temporary  expenditure 


Total      .         .    238,709,484  |^ 
Surplus  of  previous  year  |  10,815,186 


Tea 

6,176,124 
22,828,942 

3,203,717 


514,668 

564,485 

1,494,816 

945,716 

256,687 

5,084,868 

4,418,928 

29,129,878 

9,813,046 

8,552,087 

2,009,771  ■ 

1,424,296  I 

11,671,749  I 
686,920  I 
1,888,994 
8,495,404 

705,812 
187,286,488 


Total 


'249,547,286 


The  public  debt  of  Japan  stood  as  follows  on  March  31, 1896  : — Home  debt : 
7i  per  cent,  4,000,000  yen  ;  5  per  cent.,  378,615,020  yen ;  no  interest, 
27,486,368  yen;  total,  410,101,883  yen.  Foreign  debt:  7  per  cent,  233,752 
yen.     Total,  410,885,135  yen.     Paper  currency,  9,045,082  yen. 

II.  Local. 
The  estimated  revenue  of  Fu  and  Ken  for  1896-97  is  21,298,049  yen,  and 
expenditure  22,31,494  yen.     The  Treasury  is  to  grant  to  local  governments 
1,061,758  yen.     The  actual  revenue  for  1894-95  of  Shi,  Cho,  and  Son  wrns 
30,110,595  yen,  and  expenditure  27,962,119  yen. 

Defence. 
The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy«     Since  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  con- 
sequent abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  army  of  the  Empixe 
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lias  been  organised  on  a  uniform  STstem  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription. According  to  the  present  law,  all  males  of  the  age 
of  20  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  of 
which  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining 
four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve 
they  have  to  form  part  of  the  Icmdwehr  for  another  five  years ; 
and  every  male  from  17  up  to  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  either 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  Icmdioehr,  must  belong  to  the 
lafndgtwrm,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  service  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  six  divisions,  the 
eendarmerie,  the  Yezo  militiai  the  reserves,  and  the  territorial  army  or 
landwehr.  In  1897  its  peace  strength  was  as  follows  : — The  Imperial  Guard, 
11,218  men  (including  870  officers) ;  the  six  divisions,  76,351  men  (2,746 
officers) ;  the  gendarmerie,  1,065  men  (51  officers) ;  the  Yezo  militia,  4,577 
men  (95  officers) ;  the  reserves,  88,080  men  (696  officers) ;  territorial  army, 
104,954  men  (857  officers).  Including  the  central  administrative  departments 
and  the  military  schools,  the  total  strength  was  284,741  (including  4,760 
officers).  The  total  number  of  horses  ia  about  29,000.  There  are  a  staff 
college,  military  college,  cadet  college,  military  school,  gunnery  school, 
a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  &c.,  with  2,400  students. 

All  the  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  Imperial  army 
are  manufactured  at  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka.  The  rifle  now  used  in 
the  army  is  the  Murata  riile,  which  was  invented  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Japanese  navy  has  its  Ministry  and  the  department  of  naval  command 
in  Tokio.  The  Minister  of  Marine  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  superin- 
tends the  administration.  The  chief  of  the  naval  command  is  appointed  from 
the  admirals  on  the  active  list,  and  is  responsible  under  the  Emperor  for  the 
operations  of  the  fleet  The  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  five  maritime  dis- 
tricts having  their  head-qoarteis  with  docks,  arsenals,  and  barracks,  at 
Yokosuka,  Eure,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  and  Muroran  (the  last  two  not  established 
yet).  The  pertonriel  of  the  navy  in  1897Lincluded  1  admiral,  6  vice-admirals, 
8  rear-admirals,  147  captains,  385  lieutenants,  besides  officers  of  marines, 
engineers,  &c.,  and  10,161  sailors,  the  total  being  18,685  officers  and  men. 
The  personnel  ia  trained  as  in  the  navies  of  Europe,  and  has  given  excellent 
proofs  of  bravery,  steadiness,  and  discipline  during  the  course  of  the  conflict 
with  China. 

The  development  of  the  Japanese  navy  is  one  of  the  most  notable  elements 
in  the  politics  of  the  Far  East.  During  the  war  with  China  the  squadron  was 
handled  with  considerable  skUl  and  with  very  decisive  effect.  An  extensive 
shipbuilding  programme  has  been  laid  down  which  provides  for  the  building 
of  nineteen  battleships  and  cruisers  and  about  100  torpedo  craft.  These 
schemes  include  lour  battleships,  six  first-class  cruisers  (9,200  tons),  three 
second-class  cruisers  (4,850  tons),  and  two  third-class  cruisers  (3,200  tons), 
besides  three  gunboate,  a  torpedo  depot  ship,  and  eleven  destroyers. 

The  strength  of  the  fleet  is  as  follows  :— 2  first-class  battleships  and  2 
building,  1  second-class  Tb»ttieship  captured  from  the  Chinese,  5  armoured 
cruisers  (of  which  throe  are  old  iron  and  composite  ships  suitable  mainly  for 
convoying  purposes),  18  projected  cruisers  built  and  Duilding,  6  third-class 
cruisers,  and  10  gun  vessel^,  &c.  The  torpedo  flotilla  consists  of  4  flrst-class, 
20t9beJwd.cIais,  und  4^ third-class  boats,       '     •         -DgtzedbyG^^gl'-   *•" 
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-  The  following  are  the  principal  vmrnHa  of  the  Japanese  navy.    Those  named 
in  italics  are  armoured  j  those  with  a  prefixed  are  deck- protected. 


Claas 

Lannched 

Tons 

Indicated 
Hone. 

Nnmbar 
of  Onns 

Kiioteper 

honr 

Fuso     . 

1 

power 

Cnuw>r 

1877 

3,787 

3.500 

11 

IS 

Kongo  . 

Corvette 

1879 

2,284 

2.0S4 

9 

12 

H<.y«<  . 

,, 

„ 

II 

2,227 

9 

12 

Ckiyoda 

Cruiser 

1889 

2,440 

5,600 

24 

19 

•Naniwa 

1886 

8,750 

7,650 

10 

19 

II 

7,650 

10 

19 

altsaknshiina 

'/, 

1890 

4.277 

5,400 

28 

16 

aMatsashinia 

1891 

,, 

fi 

28 

^! 

aHashidate 

II 

18 

JS 

aAkitsuahima 

1892 

8,150 

8.S)0 

12 

IS. 

aToahino 

,. 

4,150 

15,000 

84 

2H 

•Soma  . 

1          ." 

1896 

2,700 

8,500 

24 

20 

aldzumi 

1878 

2,716 

6,500 

16 

18 

oSaiyen  i 

1          " 

1888 

2.800 

2,800 

17 

14* 

aKaaaid. 

1          «> 

Building 

4,700 

15,500 

SO 

n 

aCbitose 

„ 

4,700 

15,500 

80 

Takaaa^o 

1 

1897 

4.160 

15,500 

28 

24 

aTsukushl 

1882 

1,850 

2,900 

6 

17 

Tonrio  . 

Sloop 

1883 

1,580 

1,165 

7 

12 

Takao  . 

Cruiser 

1885 

1,760 

2,800 

6 

15 

Yamato 

Sloop 

^j 

1,680 

1,600 

7 

18 

Katsuragi 

II 

1,680 

1,600 

7 

IS 

Muaaahi 

1886 

1,680 

1,600 

7 

18 

Tayeyama 

Despatch 

1889 

1,800 

6,400 

8 

90 

New  ship 

,, 

•1 

a.700 

8,500 

90 

20 

ti      II 

J, 

2,800 

8,600 

20 

IS* 

Battleship 

1,800 

6,130 

8 

90 

rUiia 

1896 

12.446 

18,687 

88 

\n 

J^<   . 

II 

BnilUing 

12,446 

14,194 

88 

8hiki$kima 

14,850 

.    14,500 

38 

14 

Ckin-Yueni . 

» 

1682 

7,430 

,      6,200 

S3 

HI 

1  Captursd  trcm  the  Gbinese. 


The  sister  ships  HashitUUe,  Itsukushima,  and  AfaUushima  (the  first  boilt 
at  Yokosuka,  the  others  at  I^  Seyne)  are  of  a  special  class  of  coast-defence 
protected  cruisers.  They  displace  4,277  tons,  are  295  feet  in  lensth,  and 
measure  50  feet  6  inches  in  beam.  Each  carries  one  gun  of  121  inches,  and 
has  a  powerful  quick-firing  armament  The  protection  consists  of  a  2-inch 
steel  deck.  The  Akitsushima,  built  in  Japan,  is  a  like  vessel,  but  of  ereater 
speed  (19  knots).  The  steel  cruiser  VoshiTio,  built  at  Elswick,  is  analQ^UB 
in  plan  to  the  Argentine  9  de  Julio  and  25  de  MayOy  but  is  laiger  and  provided 
witn  a  double  bottom.  Her  length  is  360  feet,  her  beam  46  feet  6  inches, 
and  she  has  a  displacement  of  about  4, 200  tons.  Her  armament  consists  of  four 
6-inch  guns  (one  on  the  poop  and  one  on  the  forecastle,  each  with  a  firing  arc 
of  270  ,  and  the  other  two  sponsoned  out  on  either  bow),  eight  guns  of 
4  '7  inches,  twenty-two  S-pounders,  all  on  the  quick-firing  principle,  and  five 
torpedo  tubes.  The  two  battleships  Yashima  and  Fuji,  first  of  the  class,  in 
the  Japanese  navy,  have  been  built  in  England.  Dimensions : — Length  870 
feet,  beam  78  feet,  draught  26  feet ;  armouring  from  16  to  18  inches  ;  arma- 
ment, four  12-inch  guns  coupled  in  barbettes  fore  and  aft,  and  ten  6-inch ; 
fourteen  3-pounder  and  ten  24-pounder  quick-firers,  with  six  torpedo  tubea. 
Another  ship  of  the  type,  but  of  jofreatJsr  displacement  (14,850  tons),  t]»a 
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Shikishima,  is  in  hand  at  the  Thames  Ironworks.  She  will  be  a  very  powerful 
ship,  400  feet  long,  with  75  feet  beam,  9-inch  Harvey  plating,  ana  a  chief 
armament  of  fonr  12-inch  guns.  A  cruiser  of  the  Voahino  type  (4,150  tons) 
has  been  lannched  at  Elswick,  and  named  the  Takeisago,  and  two  larger 
cruisers  4,700  tons.  The  Kasagi  and  ChU*>K  are  in  hand  in  America.  Four- 
teen various  torpedo  boats  are  being  built  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Two  cruisers  have  been  ordered  in  America,  one  at  Philadelphia  and  tne 
other  at  San  Francisco,  of  the  exact  type  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Olympia. 


ProdnotioiL  and  Industry. 

The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors,  tenancy  being  rare. 
The  land  is  thus  officially  divided  for  1894  in  acres : — Public  land,  used  for 
Government  purposes  9,675  ;  forests,  2,885,776  ;  open  field,  1,412,179  ;  mis- 
cellaneous (1893-94),  17,420  ;  total,  4,825,050  acres.  Private  land :  imder 
cultivation,  1,285,917  ;  homesteads,  93,865  ;  forests,  1,789,438  ;  open  field, 
262,774 ;  miscellaneous,  6,718  ;  total,  3,888,212  acres.  The  public  lands 
include  only  those  surveyed,  and  the  private  only  those  taxed. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  five  years  : — 


Rice  (acres) . 

„    (bushels) 
Wheat  (acres) 

„     (bushels) 
Barley  facres) 

„     (bushels) 
RyeCaeres)  . 

M    (bosbels 
Tea  (in  kwan  i) 
Suffar  (in  kwan  >) 
Silk:  ooooon8(inkokn3) 

„    raw  (in  kwan  1)   .  \ 


1892 

6,756,904 
189,203,856 

1,048,718 
17,677,262 

1,590,559 
40,273,780 

1,565,378 
31,870,166 

7,211,865 
10,721.172 

1,480,705 

1,618,632 


1899 


6,752,755 
205,359,621 

1,064,192 
15,256,168 

1,601,155 
88,793,999 

1,592,811 
30,060,404 

7,640,368 
12,685,293 

1,686,894 

1,774,821 


1894 


»>,t>9:2,-»71 
207.77*,, '355 

1,081.014 
19,i>s'.i  (»80 

i,:.8s,oii 

42,8-20, t«6 
1.021,282 

30,  :^f -'0,169 
7.8!<:i,*J82 

1,800,596 


1896 


6,830,075 
179,655,843 

1,082,425 
17,682,137 

1,594,189 
38,955,217 

1,648,113 
29,396,488 

8,500,745 
11,822,807 

1,886,672 

2,299,6^8 


^  1  kwan  =  8*28  pounds  avoir. 


s  1  koka  =  4-96  bushels. 


In  1895  the  number  of  cattle  was  1,136,278  ;  of  horses  in  1895, 1,530,603. 
The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  two  years  were : — 


Official  Mines 

Private  Mines 

Official  Mines 

~ 

1894-95 

1894 

1895-P6 

Gold,      momm6i    . 

90,298 

li21,280 

90,909 

Silver         „    .       .       . 

2,666,919 

16,698,617 

2,264,178 

Copper,  k%an« 

78,869 

5,284,971 

80,566 

Iron           „    .       .        . 

822,068 

4,860,395 

816,442 

Lead          „    .       .       . 

18,821 

876,622 

5.926 

Coal,  toii^ 

22,289 

4,2.S8,929 

.^ 

Antimony,    w  nS  . 

— 

418,968 

— 

Sulphur 

1      - 

5,001,147 

— 

150,047 
000,900 
011,519 
,562,864 
513,207 


120  momme  =  1  lb.  avoirdupois. 


8  1  kwan  =  8-28  lbs. 


Silk,  cotton,  and  other    textiles   were   manufactured    to  the    value    of 
17,825,645  yen  in  1886  ;  in  1892,  48,940,536  yen  ;  in  1894,  53,623,7j92  yen  ; 
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in  1896,  71,860,747  yen.  Cotton  yam  was  mannfMtored  in  1886to  tbeext^t 
of  786,424  kwan;  in  1892,  10,338,411  kwan;  in  1894,  14,620,008  kwan ; 
in  1895,  18,411,094  kwan. 

In  1891  there  were  377,601  fiehing-boats,  and  2,508,361  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  were  : — (1895)  salt  fish, 
6,759,976  kwan;  dried  fi£,  ^.,  16,260,478  kwan  ;  fish  manure,  44,669,571 
1"—"  •  fiflh  oU,  1,519,279  kwan  ;  sea-weed,  &c,  7,169,622  kwan. 


kwan  ; 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  tke  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  fire 
years: — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1884 

1895 

1896 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

Yen 
75,952,344 
91,178,553 

Yen 
89,355,338 
90,419,909 

Yen 
121,677,263 
113,308,997 

Yen                   Yen 
138,674,842171,674,474 
136,186,328117,842,760 

In  1896  the  imports  subject  to  dnibf  were  of  the  value  of  130,481,093  yen, 
and  the  duty-free  41,243,380  yen.  llLe  exports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to 
60,596,875  yen,  and  the  duty-free  exDorts  to  64,020,407  yen. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  was  mainly  with  the  following 
countries,  and  to  the  following  values  in  two  years : — 


Conntrlea 


United  States     . 

British  America . 

Great  Britain 

China  . 

France 

East  Indies  and  Biam 

Germany     . 

Gorea  . 

Hongkong   . 

Rnssia. 

Switzerland. 

Italy    . 

Austria 

Australia 

Holland 

Belgium 

Other  coontries,  Ac 

Total  . 


Bzportato 


1895 


Yen 

64,028,950 

1,986,169 

7,883,091 

9,135,109 

22,006,386 

4,867,166 

8,340,013 

8,831,477 

18,362,803 

1,822,746 

467,718 

8,550,736 

450,626 

1,281,104 

283,383 

131,944 

3,756,907 


1896 


Yen 

31,582,841 

1,594,045 

9,012,898 

18,828,844 

19,027,889 

4,547,544 

2,972,186 

3,367,608 

19,965,900 

1,910,581 

617,707 

2,669,106 

589,878 

1,458,258 

231,221 

111,467 

4,461,853 


Imports  from 


1805 


1896 


Yen 
9,276,860 

18,718 
45,172,111 
22,965,144 
5,180,135 
12,144,906  I 
12,288,159  I 
2,925,400 
8,078,190 
1,799,496 
1,040,212 
148,465 

25,121 
1,031,725 

61,535 

2,066.245 

14,492,920 


Ten 

16,373,420 

61,524 

50,251,780 

21,844,621 

7,682,846 

22,720,090 

17,183,053 

.5,118,925 

9,133,777 

1,416,848 

2,634.217 

182,023 

40,400 

885,046 

62,799 

3,106,094 

4,635,107 


136,186,328    I    117,842,760        188,674,842    |    171,674,474 


The  recorded  quantities  and  values  arc  ascertained  from  shipping  documents  and  in- 
voices, the  values  in  the  case  of  exports  being  given  as  the  market  vafnes  in  Jat«n.  and  of 
imports  as  the  values  in  the  countries  of  purchase,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  transport,  In- 
surance, Ac  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination,  as  fiu-  as  they  are  known  are  re- 
corded as  disclosed  in  the  shipping  documents. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  is  carried  on  through  the  open  ports  of 
Yokohama,  KoW,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  Niigata,  and  18  other  porta. 
The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  the  foreign  commerce,  including 
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exports  of  foreign  produce  and  imports  of   home  produce,  for  1895  and 


BxportB 

1895 

1896                   Imports 

1896 

1896 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Rice 

7,207.340 

7,957,295  1  Rice .... 

4,357,096      5,662,337 

Mushrooms 

622,»45 

677,027  !  Pulse 

2, 554,764 1     3,476,016 

Qreen  tea 

8,451,984 

«,008,845    Sugar 

11,720,106    13,711,738 

Seaweed  . 

630,291         486,980,    Chlorate  of  potash  . 

419,053         429,042 

Vegetable  gum 
Cuttle  flah       .        . 

449,271         595,818'  Raw  cotton      . 

24,822,097    32,573,352 

996,o;)0      1,151,143  1  Cotton  yarn    . 

7,082,975    11,372,001 

Shell  fish 

396,800         408,048:!  Cotton  goods   . 

4,'24S,i>97      7,861,851 

Camphor . 

1,526,832      1,119,196;;  Woollen  yam  . 

951,035      1,114,872 

PlshoU    . 

628,279 

386,059 

1  Flannels  . 

961,332 

1,997,246 

Silk,  raw.  waste,  d(c. 
Silk  goods 

50,728,977 

31,595,087 

;  Woollen  muslin 

8,633,468 

0,498,162 

16,231,821 

12,598,968 

;  Italian  cloths  . 

921,741 

2,813.097 

Carpets,  hemp,  Ac 
Umbrellas 

1,635,902 

1,152,177 

'  BUinket8,&e.  . 

4,520,467 

5,339,634 

785,207 

778,620:|  Iron  and  steel  rails  . 

92?».531      2,595,459 

Fans  and  round  thna 

480,197  1       784,384,1  Iron,  bar,  Ac  . 

2,08:sL>d4l     2,869,706 

Copper,  ingot  . 

1,840,584      2,423,116;  Iron  ware  and  nails 

1,732,0321     2,066,546 

u    manuflEtctured 

2,123,707      2,461,039,,  Watches  . 

923,023;     1,897,481 

Hatches   . 

4,672,812      4,986,260!l  Kerosene  oil    . 

4,303,929      6,331,036 

Coals 

6,409,111      8,679,2661  Oilcake   . 

946,028'     3,220,600 

Lacquered  ware 

1,083,212       £948,784;;  Spinning  machinery 

l,896,l!t5;     2,992,861 

Porcelain  A  earthen- 

Steam vessels . 

4,700,555!     1,724,497 

ware 

1,955,060 

1,974,864 

All  other  articles    . 

66,638,448;  64,638,443 

Floor  mats 

3,461,870 

8,06«.759 

All  other  articles    . 

25,678,590 

27,623,201 

Total       .       . 

136.186,328 

117,842,761 

Total 

1 

188,674,842 

171,674,474 

The  exports  of  specie  in  1896  amounted  to  11,598,883  yen,  and  imports  to 
89,149,208  yen. 

The  extent  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1892      1      1893      1      1894 

1895             1896 

Imports  fipom  Japan  into  U.K.  . 
Bzports  of  British  produce  to 

804,008 
2,992,068 

£                £ 
1,046,698       968,641 

3,486,770     3,719,476 

£        !         £ 
1,148,882  >  1,241,438 

4,638,207    6,038,842 

The  staple  articles  of  imi)ort  from  Japan  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1896  were  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  of  the  value  of  114,771/.  ;  silk  manu- 
factures, 201,586Z.  ;  tobacco,  20,546/.  ;  drugs,  28,6832.  ;  copper,  135,785/.  ; 
rice,  96.457/.  ;  china  and  earthenware,  22,977/.  The  staple  articles  of 
Britiah  export  to  Jajuin  consist  of  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  1,811,676/.  ; 
cotton  yam,  1,109,241/.  ;  woollen  fabrics,  811,380/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  903,827/.  ;  machinery,  899,048/.  ;  chemicals,  94,227/.  in  the  year 
1896. 

Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

The  following  are  the  shipping  statistics  of  the  Japanese  ports,  exclusive 
of  coasting  trade,  for  1896 : — 
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Cleared 

Kntercd 

Na 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Japanese  steamships 
„        sailine  snips 

Foreign  steamsnips  . 
„      sailing  ships 

418 

846 

1,540 

166 

476,847 

22,827 

2,488,911 

129,072 

416 

834 

1,867 

164 

472,860  , 
22,684  . 
8,021,100 
188,663 

Total 

2,968 

8,111,167 

8,270 

8,650,147 

Of  the  total  foreign  ships  entered,  1,096  of  2, 098,424  tons  were  British  ;  329 
of  866,830  tons  German  ;  96  of  189,184  tons  American ;  26  of  54,966 
tons  French  ;  819  of  285,477  tons  Norw^an  ;  92  of  146,709  tons  Russian  ; 
8  of  2,894  tons  Ck>rean.  Of  the  total  shipping  in  1895,  690  vessels  of 
827,987  tons  entered  Nagasaki;  868  of  422,160  tx)ns  Yokohama;  850  of 
457,228  tons  Kob^. 

In  1896  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  consisted  of  827  steamers  of  foreign 
type,  of  218,221  tons  ;  702  sailing  vessels  of  foreign  type,  of  41,471  tons  ;  and 
668  native  craft  above  50  tons,  of  51,152  tons. 


Internal  ConunnnioationB. 

There  are  4,481  miles  of  State  roads  and  15,862  miles  of  provincial  roads. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes — (1)  State  railways ;  (2)  railways  owned  fay 
private  companies,  twenty -eight  in  number,  three  of  them  guaranteed  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  by  Government  The  following  table  gives  the  railway 
statistics  for  1895-96  :— 


I        State  lUilways, 
I  18M-96 


Railways  owned  hy 
Private  Companies, 


Length  in  miles  . 
Orosa  income,  yen 
Bxpenditore,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons 
Faaaengeri^,  number 


681-62 

8,278,652 

8,816,668 

1,276,658 

22,681,161 


1,878-60 

18,562,177 

5,666,452 

4,914,909 

41,948,896 


The  following  are  postal  statistics  for  four  fiscal  years.     The  income,  ex- 
penditure, and  officers  include  those  of  the  telegraph  service  : — 


1898.94 


1894.95 


1896-96 


1896-07 


Letters  and  postcards 
Newspapers  and  periodicals 
Books       .... 
Samples,  Ac.    .       . 
Registered  packets  . 
Parcels     .... 

Total     . 

Income  (yen)    . 
Expenditure  (yen)    . 
Oflioers     .... 


254,578,715 

56,968,879 

5,891,862 

421,243 

8,540,704 

784,615 


802,811,129 

80,415,800 

5,257,876 

484,684 

4,049,988 

1,206,849 


866,141,242 

78,962,299 

5,917,776 

688,928 

4,679,471 

1,686,977 


408,818,612 

86,801,875 

6,617,114 

898,190 

5,228,891 

2,787,188 


821,680,508 


898,726,811 


448,071,687 


606,096,820 


6,487,688 

6,087,047 

14,209 


8,881,049 

6,811,060 

14,788 


8,841,042 

6,488,825 

16,299 


16,926 
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All  open  ports  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  connected  with 
each  other  ana  with  Europe  by  lines  of  telegraph.  In  March,  1897,  there 
were  11,720  miles  of  telegraph  with  d7|661  miles  of  wire,  besides  887 
miles  of  submarine  cable,  with  1,481  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams 
carried  was  10,978,153  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97.  There  were  1,114  offices 
in  Japan. 

In  March,  1897,  there  were  528  miles  of  telephone  (6,347  miles  of  wire), 
with  6  exchange  offices,  25  calling  offices,  and  3,232  subscribers. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coinage  issued   in  the  fiscal 
years  stated  (ending  3l8t  March) :— 


- 

1892-98 

1893-94      1 

1894-95 

1895-96      1      1896-97 

Gold  coins  . 
SllTor   „     .        .        . 
Nickel  „     .       .        . 
C!opper„     . 

Yen 
1.361,267 
12,141,928 
500,000 

Yen        1        Yen 
1,364,612   ,     1,688,088 
13,177,375   ,    28,589,445 
726,000  1        350,000 

Yen        1       Yen 
1,428,750           952,483 
20,007,377       12,927,0«4 
51,500   1        650,000 

Total 

13,993,195 

15,261,987 

30,472,583   i   21,482,627   \   14,529,467 

The  total  coinage  issued  from  the  mint  ^m  its  foundation  in  1870  up  to 
March  31,  1897,  exclusive  of  re-coinage,  amounted  to  284,782,821  yen. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  consists  of  Treasury  notes,  Kokuritsu 
Ginko  notes,  or  notes  of  the  National  banks,  and  Nippon  Ginko  (or  Bank  of 
Japan)  notes,  exchangeable  for  silver  on  presentation.  The  amount  in  circu- 
lation on  1st  April,  1897,  was  203,768,357  yen. 

In  1895  the  Nippon  Ginko,  or  Bank  of  Japan,  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
22,500,000  yen ;  notes  in  circulation, [180, 336, 81 5  yen;  loans,  328,525,696  yen  ; 
deposits,  540,665,431  yen.  The  Kokuritsu  Ginko  (133  head  offices  having  180 
branches),  paid-up  capital,  48,951,100  yen ;  notes  in  circulation,  20,728,708 
yen  ;  loans,  518,363,525fyen  ;  deposits,  1,099,963,525  yen.  TheShokin  Ginko, 
or  Specie  Bank,  paid-up  capital,  4,500,000  yen ;  loans,  47,421,012  yen  ; 
depofflts,  322,413,441  yen. 

In  1895  there  were  792  private  banks  (of  which  6  banks  also  act  as 
savings  banks),  with  paid-up  capital  of  49,967,260  yen  ;  loans,  380,898,955 
yen;  deposits,  842,575,973  yen.  In  1895-96  1,605,855  persons  deposited 
46,397,978  yen  and  withdrew  17,918,294  yen  from  the  post-offices,  which  act 
as  savings  banks. 


Money,  Weights,  and  MeasnreB. 

The  standard  of  value  (from  October,  1897),  is  ^Id.  The  ratio  to  silver 
is  82^  to  1.  The  unit  is  the  gold  yen,  '900  fine,  weighing  0 '83  grammes,  and 
thus  containing  '75  grammes  of  pure  gold.  The  coinage  formerly  was  as 
follows : — The  silver  Tisn,  or  Dollar,  of  100  sens,  of  the  nominal  value  of 
4s. ;  actual  value  about  Zs.  ^d.  Gold  coins  were  20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1-yen 
pieces.  The  5-yen  gold  piece  weighing  8*8  grammes,  about  '900  fine, 
contained  7  '5  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Trade  dollars  are  also  coined  weighing  27*2156  grammes,  '900  fine,  and 
thus  containing  24*4940  grammes  of  fine  silver. 
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The  5-8en  piece  is  also  coined  in  nickeL  Copper  coins  are  2,  1,  half,  and 
tenth-sen  pieces,  the  last,  called  the  Wn,  being  the  smallest  coin  used. 

Paper  cnrrency  of  various  denominations,  corresponding  to  the  coins,  is  in 
general  use,  and  is  now  at  par  with  silver. 


The  Kin      =160  mommd 
Kfoan  =  1,000    ,, 
S?iaku 
SUn 

Ken      =  6  shaku     . 
CM       =  60  ken 
Mi         =  36ch6 
Biaq. 

Chdj  land  measure 
Koku,  liquid     . 

.,  dry 
To,  liquid 
„    diy 


^  1  325  lb.  avoirdupois. 

±=  8-281  lbs.        „ 

=  -994  foot. 

=  1,193  inches. 

=  6-966  feet 

=s  ^  mile,  5  '4229  chains. 

=s  2*44  miles. 

=  6-9662  sq.  miles. 

=  2*46  acres. 

=  39*7083  gallons. 

=  4 -9629  bushels. 

=  8*9703  gallons. 

=  1  -9708  peck. 


It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
Japan  at  an  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on  the 
metric  system. 

Diplomatic  Sepresentatiyes. 

1.  Or  Japan  ik  Gebat  Beitain. 

Brwoy  and  Minister, — ^Takaaki  Eato. 
Secretary, — Gonsk^  Hayashi 
Attach^. — Chozo  Koike. 
Naval  Attaehd, — Captain  Mukoyama. 
Military  Attache. — Major  Shiba. 
GhaneeUor. — Tadachi  Shirasu. 

2.  Of  Gbsat  Britain  in  Japan. 

Envoy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  ConstU-Oeneral. — Sir  E.  M.  Satow, 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Jime  1,  1896. 

Secretary. — Gerard  A.  Lowther. 

Military  AttaeM. — Colonel  F.  W.  Hemming. 

Japanese  Secretary. — J.  H.  Gubbins. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Hakodate  Niigata,  Hiogo,  Qsaka, 
Nagasaki,  Tokio,  and  Yokohama,  and  at  Tamsuy  and  Tainan  in  the  Island  of 
Formosa. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Japan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ckmstitution  of  the  Bmplre  of  Japan.    Tokio,  1889. 
General  Outlines  of  Education  in  Japan.    Tokio,  1884. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscallaneous  Series.    8.    London. 
Reports  of  the  various  Goremment  Departments.    Annual.    Tokio. 
Rtenm^  Btatlstique  de  Tempire  du  Japon.    Annual.    Tokio. 
Returns  of  the  Foreign  Gommeroe  and  Trade  of  Japan.    AnauaL    Tokio. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Perkint  (S.\  Report  on  Formosa.    [Contains  list  of  works  on  Formosa].    Lo|ido&,  18M. 
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2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Adams  (P.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.    2  vols. 
8.    London,  1876. 

Aleoek  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Narrative  of  a  three  years 
Residence  in  Japan.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1863. 

Arnold  (Sir  EdwlnX  Seas  and  Lands.    2  vols.    London,  1891.    Japonica :  Essays  on 
Japan.    8.    London,  1892. 

AtUmiW.  Q.},  Nihongl:  dironicles  of  Japan  fh>m  the  Earliest  Times  to  697  a.d.  2  vols. 
London,  1897. 

Batehelor  (John),  The  Ainu  of  Japan.    8.    London,  1892. 
Baxter  (K.  8. ),  In  Bamboo  Lands.    London,  1897. 
Dwtelfir  (H.X  Japanese  Letters.    8.    London,  1891. 
JMeker$Uth(M.  J.\  Japan  as  we  saw  it.    8.    London,  1898. 
Bird  (Hiss  J.  L.X  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 
Brandt  Oi.  von),  Ostasiatische  Fragen.    Leipzic,  1897. 

CaroHj  Acooont  of  Japan  (IMS).    In  Vol.  VII.  of  Plnkerton's  Collection.    4.    London, 
1811. 

Chamberlaine  (B.  H.),  Things  Japanese,  2nd  ed.    8.    London,  1892. 
CordUr  (H.),  Bibliographie  des  Ouvrages  rehitifb  k  I'lle  Formosa.    [Up  to  end  of  1892]. 
Paris,  1808. 

Dimon  (W.  O.),  The  L»nd  of  the  Morning.    Edinburgh,  1882.    Gleanings  from  Japan. 
8.    Edinburgh,  1889. 

EoMUake  (F  W  X  and  Yothi-AH  (Tamada),  Heroic  Japan.   History  of  the  China-Japanese 
War.    London,  1897. 

OHJIU  (W.  £.),  The  Relieions  of  Japan.    8.    London,  1896. 

HmrU  (Townsend),  First  Aiuerioan  Envoy  to  Japan.    [Journals.]    8.    London,  1895. 
Heame  (L.X  Kokoro,  Hints  of  the  Japanese  Inner  Life.    London,  1896.    Gleanings  in 
Buddha  Fields.    London,  1897. 

•AMm  (W.X  Japan :  Beitaritge  xur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner.    Fol. 
Leipxig,  1878. 

Jokntton  (J.X  China  and  Formosa.    London,  1897. 
Li  Forge  (J A  An  Artist's  Letters  fkom  Japan.    London,  1897. 
Landor  (A.  H.  SavageX  Alone  with  the  Hairy  Ainu.    London,  1898. 
iMm^PooU  ^tanleyX  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  K.C.B.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1894. 
LaifrU  (J.X  La  Restauration  imp^riale  au  Japon.    8.    Paris,  1898. 
Lenpe  (P.  A.X  Reise  van  Maarten  Gerritz-Uries  in  1643  naar  net  noorden  en  oosten  van 
Japan.    8.    Amsterdam,  1858. 

MtUkMkoffiljX  Empire  Japonals.    Geneva,  1881. 

U%rra}^9  Handbook  for  Japan.    By  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason.    4th  ed.    8. 
London,  1896. 

Murray  (D.X  Japan,  in  '*  Story  of  the  Nations  '*  Series.    8.    London,  1894 
tfonnan  (H.X  The  Real  Japan.  London,  1892.    The  Peoples  and  Polltios  of  the  Far  East. 
8.    London,  1896. 

Olifhant  (L.X  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  1856-50.    2  vols.    8.    London, 
1860. 

Peery  (R.  B.X  The  Gist  of  Japan.    London,  1897. 

BmIm  (BUsdeX  Q^ographie  unlverselle.    Vol.  VH.  L' Asie  orientale.    Paris,  1882. 
B€td  (Sir  B.  J.X  Japan :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions,  with  the  >arTative  of  a 
Visit  in  1879.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Beim  (Dr.  J.X  Japan  nach  Reisen  und  Studien.    Vol.  I.    1880.    Vol.  II.    1886.    The 
Industries  of  Japan.    London,  1889. 

Salow  (E.  M.)  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Japan.    3d.  ed.    8.    London,  1891. 
SUbold  (Ph.    Franz    von),   Nippon :    Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan.    New  cd. 
"Wurzbnrg.  1897. 

Sladen  CD.  B.  W.X  The  Japs  at  Home.    8.    London,  1802. 
Taytor  (B.X  Japan  in  our  Day.    8.    New  York,  1871. 
Thomae  (J.  LI.),  Jonmeys  among  the  Gentle  Japs,  1895.    London,  1897. 
TiUingh  (IsaaeX  Nipon  o  dai  Itsl  ran,  ou  annales  des  empereurs  du  Japon.    Ouvr.  corr. 
sar  I'orlginal  Japonais-ohinoifl  par  M.  J.  Klaproth.    4.    Paris,  1884. 
IVMrom  (CanouX  Rambles  in  Japan.    8.    London,  1895. 
TJuUt  (J.),  A  travers  le  Japon.    Paris.  1893. 
FZiuUiair,  The  China-Japanese  War.    London,  1895. 

Weston  (W.X  Monntaineering  and  Exploration  In  the  Japanese  Ali>s.    London,  1896. 
Wiillerttouf'Orbair  (Baron  vonX  Reise  der  oestenreicUschen  Fregatte  Novaira  urn  die 
Side  In  den  Jahren  1867,  1868,  1859.     Beschreibender  Theil  von  Dr.  Karl  v.  Soherzer. 
2  vols.    8.    Vienna,  1865. 

Tounghvsband  (G.  J.)}  On  Short  Leave  to  Japan.    8.    London,  1894.       ^  j 
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KOREA. 

(Ch'ao-hsien,  OB  Chosbn.) 
Oovemment 

The  reigiiing  monarch,  whose  surname  is  Yi  and  name  Heni,  sooceeded  his 
predecessor— now  known  under  his  posthumous  title  of  ChVelchyong— in 
1864.  On  October  15,  1897,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Bmperor.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  thirtieth  in  succession  since  the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  in 
1392  ;  but  four  of  the  so-called  Kings  were  Crown  Princes  who  never  ascended 
the  throne.  Up  to  July,  1894,  when  war  was  declared  by  Japan  against 
China,  the  monarchy,  which  is  hereditary,  was  practically  absolute.  The 
constitution,  the  pensJ  code,  and  the  system  of  official  administration  were 
framed  on  the  Chinese  model,  except  that  the  goTemment  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  exclusive  and  corrupt.  Since  early  times  Korea 
had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China,  a  suzerainty  which  was  denied  by 
Japan  and  which  was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war  between  China 
and  Ja^,  1894.  By  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  May,  1895,  China  renounced 
her  claim,  and  under  Japanese  influence,  with  the  aid  of  money  borrowed 
from  Japan,  many  reforms  were  introduced,  such  as  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  money  instead  of'  in  kind ;  fixed  salaries  for  government  officials ;  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  hangers  on,  and  an  effort  towards  order 
in  the  departments  of  State.  There  exists,  however,  a  strong  reactionary 
tendency,  especially  in  the  Household  Department,  and  various  abuses  have 
recently  revived.  The  constitution  as  it  at  present  exists  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : — ^The  £m|ieror  is  an  independent  sovereign,  but  his 
power  is  to  a  certain  extent  modified  by  the  Cabinet,  which  passes  resolutioiis 
and  frames  laws  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  ratification. 
The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  abolished,  and  the  selection  of 
officers  for  government  posts  is  made  by  the  Ministers  and  officials  of  the 
first  order,  subject  to  the  Emperor's  approval.  The  central  government 
consists  of  8  departments  or  ministries  of  state.  The  departments  are 
those  of  (1)  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  the  Premier,  (2)  the  Home  Office, 
(8)  the  Foreign  Office,  (4)  the  Treasury,  (5)  the  War  Office,  (6)  Education, 
(7)  Justice,  (8)  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Industry.  A  ninth  department,  that  of 
the  Household,  does  not  confer  upon  the  Minister  in  charge  a  seatin  the  Cabinet. 
The  eight  provinces  into  which  Korea  was  formerly  divided  have  been 
abolished,  and  local  government  is  now  administered  in  18  to,  or  provinces, 
these  being  sub-divided  into  889  Arfin,  or  districts.  There  is  a  sepaxate 
government  for  the  capital,  while  each  of  the  three  treaty-ports,  Chemulpo, 
Fusan,  and  Wensan,  and  the  Russo- Korean  trading  mart  Kyenheung,  is  under 
a  Superintendent  or  Kamni,  who  ranks  with  a  ConsuL 

Area  and  PopulatioxL 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  16,000,000.  Recent  statistics  give  2,856,267  familiesand  10,528,937 
inhabitants— 5,812,828  males  and  5,216,614  females.  The  capital,  Seoul, 
has  200,000  inhabitants.  The  foreign  population  consisted,  in  1897,  of 
10,000  Japanese,  4,000  Chinese,  and  about  300  others,  of  whom  73  are 
British  and  180  Americans.  At  Chemulpo  there  are  over  6,000  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Ping- Yang  has  a  population  of  about  80,000.  The  language 
of  the  people  is  intermemate  between  Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  an 
alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to  some  extent  In  all  official  writing, 
and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Chinese  characters  were 
used  exclusively,  but  in  official  documents  a  mixture  of  the  native  script  b 
now  the  rule. 
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Eeligion  and  Instruotion. 

The  worship  of  ftnceston  is  observed  with  as  much  puiictiliotisnees  as  in 
China,  but,  otnerwise,  religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  law 
forbidding  temples  and  pnests  in  the  city  of  Seoul  has  been  repealed ;  in 
the  counfiy  there  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries.  Confucianism  is  help 
in  highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of 
China  is  the  first  aim  of  Korean  scholars  and  aspirants  for  official  station. 
There  are  about  20,000  Catholics  and  800  Protestants.  In  1890  an  English 
Church  mission  was  established,  with  a  bishop  and  20  other  members. 
Two  hospitals  are  attached  to  the  mission  witn  an  English  doctor,  and 
trained  nurses.  The  American  missionaries  have  also  two  hospitals  in  Seoul. 
In  1895  there  were  about  80  Protestant  missionaries  (British  and  American), 
30  Roman  Catholic 

In  Seoul  there  is  a  school  for  English  with  2  English  teachers  and  100 
pupils.  There  are,  besides,  8  or  10  schools  for  teaching  Japanese,  French,  or 
Russian,  and  1  American  Mission  School,  all  of  which  are  subsidised  by  the 
government. 

Finance  and  Defence. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chieflv  from  the  land  tax,  (1,679,788  dollars), 
the  customs  duties  (501,873  dollars  net),  the  house  tax,  the  ginseng  tax, 
and  gold  dues,  amounting  altogether  to  2,753,888  dollars  for  1896.  The 
expenditure  for  1896  was  2,879,921  dollars,  of  which  the  Household 
•  J)epartment  absorbed  one-fourth.  The  privy  purse  of  the  King  now  stands 
at  about  60,0002.,  of  which  50,0002.  (500,000  dollars)  is  given  in  place  of 
the  monopoly  in  ginseng  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  palace.  In  18  months  of 
1896-97  there  was  paid  off  1,000,000  dollars  of  the  Japanese  loan  of  1895. 
For  several  years  a  British  official  has  been  superintendent  of  Korean  cus- 
toms ;  in  December,  1897,  a  Russian  colleague  was  appointed. 

The  standing  army,  which  used  to  consists  of  about  5,000  men,  badly 
armed,  drilled,  clothed  and  fed,  and  was  practically  useless,  was  in  1896 
taken  in  hand  by  a  Russian  colonel  with  8  commissioned  and  10  non- 
commissioned officers.  A  Royal  Body  Guard  of  about  1,000  men  has  been 
formed  and  armed  with  Berdan  rifles  obtained  from  Russia.  This  guard  has 
been  drilled,  and  periodically  a  draft  of  well-trained  men  is  transferred  from 
it  to  the  other  regiments  of  the  standing  army,  of  which  there  are  5, 
averaging  about  900  men.  There  is  thus  a  fair  proportion  of  drilled  troops 
in  the  ranks  of  this  force.  A  police  force  of  about  2,000  men  has  also  been 
formed,  and  is  under  Hib  control  of  a  special  department  under  the  Home  Office. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

Korea  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  are 
of  a  backward  and  primitive  type,  the  means  of  communication  being  few 
and  difficult.  In  the  south  rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  are 
grown,  besides  tobacco  ;  in  the  north  the  chief  crops  are  barley,  millet,  and 

copper, 
mine  at 

1895.  .  A  similar  concession  has  been  granted^  to  a  Russian  subject  in  Ham 
Kyeng.  Gold  has  been  hitherto  obtained  in  Korea  only  by  surface  washing. 
In  1876  Korea  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan  ;  in  1882  China  (Trade  and 
Frontier  Regulations)  and  the  United  States ;  in  1883  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  ;  in  1884  Italy  and  Russia ;  in  1886  France  ;  in  1892  Austria.  An 
overland  Trade  Convention  has  been  concluded  with  Russia,  whose  frontier  is 
sepiaurated  from  that  of  Korea  by  the  Tinmen  River. 
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By  virtue  of  these  treaties  Seoul  and  the  three  ports  of  Inch'yen  (Chemulpo), 
Fusan,  and  Wensan  are  open  to  foreign  oommeroe. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  (merchandise  only)  at  the  three  ports  has  heen 
as  follows : — 


- 

1892 

1693 

1891 

1806 

la^e      ' 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

Dollars 
6,579,185 
2,443,739 

DoUara 
5,660,434 
1,698.116 

DoUan 
6,941,278 
8,456,140 

DoUan 
8,084,465 
2,481,808 

DoUuB 
6,539,680 
4,728,700 

The  imports  in  1896  were  :  cotton  goods,  value  8,328,000  dollars ;  woollen 
goods,  36,120  dollars;  metals,  277,100  dollars.  The  chief  exports  were: 
beans,  value  1,282,100  dollars;  cow-hides,  224,220  dollars;  rice,  2,509,600 
dollars  ;  ginseng,  274,520  dollars. 

The  actual  trade  is  much  greater  than  that  stated.  The  statistics  refer 
only  to  the  three  open  ports,  at  which  a  customs  service  has  been  established. 
No  account  is  taken  of  the  trade  at  non- treaty  ports,  or  of  that  on  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  frontiers,  or  of  the  under- valuation  of  imports  owing  to  "ad 
valorem  "  duties.  About  60  per  cent,  (in  value)  of  the  imports  were  formerly 
goods  of  British  manu&cture,  and  30  per  cent.  Chinese  ana  Japanese,  but  ihe 
trade  in  Japanese  cotton  goods  is  steadily  increasing,  the  value  in  1896 
amounting  to  1,128,520  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  exports  mentioned  above, 
gold  was  exported  to  China  and  Japan  (exclusive  of  clandestine  elopements) 
to  the  amount  of  1,353,000  dollars  in  1895  ;  1,390,000  dollars  in  1896. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  from  foreign  countries  in  1895  was 
1,696  of  406,130  tons ;  in'  1896,  1,720  of  499.160  tons,  of  which  18  of 
14,651  tons  were  British. 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  porters,  pack-horses  and  oxen.  Improve- 
ments in  road-making  are  being  carried  out  in  and  about  SeouL  Small 
river  steamers,  owned  by  Japanese,  run  on  the  Han  River  between  Chemulpo 
and  Seoul.  A  railway  from  Chemulpo  to  Seoul  has  been  begun  by  an 
American  syndicate  and  should  be  completed  by  March,  1899.  A  French 
company  has  obtained  the  concession  of  a  proposed  railway  between  Seoul  and 
Wiju  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  A  telegraph  line  in  Japanese  hands  connects 
Seoul  with  Fusan  and  Chemulpo,  whence  there  is  a  cable  to  Nagasaki  ;  the 
Korean  government  has  acquired  the  line  between  Seoul  and  Wiju  connecting 
witii  the  Chinese  system.  They  have  also  lines  from  Seoul  to  Wonsan  and 
Chemulpo.  A  Korean  post-office  has  been  established,  and  letters  are  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Money. 

The  legal  currency  is  the  copper  cash,  together  with  the  newly  minted 
silver  dollar,  silver  20  cent  piece,  nickel  5  cent,  copper  5  cash,  brass  1  cash. 
The  amount  of  the  new  coinage  in  circulation  is,  however,  totally  inadequate, 
and  is  supplemented  by  the  Japanese  yen  which  has  I'ecently  become  pime- 
tically  the  currency  of  the  country. 

British  Minister  PUnipotenliary. — Sir  Claude  Maxwell  Macdonald, 
K.C.M.G.  (Peking). 

British  Cfmsul'Oeneral  at  Seoul— John  Newell  Jordan. 

Acting  Vice-Consul  at  Chemulpo. — W.  B.  Joly. 

Books  of  Beference  conoerning  Korea. 

Anntuil  Reports  and  Returns  ou  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Vessels.    Shanghai,  180(, 
Foreign  Office  Report*  on  the  Trade  of  Korea.    Annual  Series.    London. 
Blbliographie  Coreenne.    3  vols.    Paris,  1897.  '■    —   *:         '*    • 
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BUhop  (Mrs.  Isabella),  Korea  and  her  Neighbotm.    London,  1807. 

Brandt  (H.  voni  Ostaslatiaohe  Fragen.    Leipzic,  1897. 

Campbell  (C.  W.),  Beport  of  a  Journey  in  North  Corea.    Bine  Book.    China  No.  2.    1801. 

OavendUh  (A.  B.  J.)  and  Ooold-Adams  (H.  B.),  Korea  and  the  Sacred  White  Mountain. 
8.    London,  1804. 

Courant  (M.X  Bibllognphie  Cor^enne.    S  role.    Paris,  1806. 

CnUn  (Stewart),  Korean  Qamea.    4.    Philadelphia,  1896. 

CuTMon  (O.  N.),  Problems  of  the  Far  East    New  ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

DaUet,  Histoire  del'dglise  de  (?orte.  2  vols.  Paris,  1874.  [This  work  contains  much  accurate 
information  eonoeming  the  old  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Corea]. 

Oriffi*  (W.  B.),  Corea :  the  Hermit  Nation.    London,  1882. 

Oundry  (R.  S-X  China  and  Her  Neighbours.    London,  1893. 

Hamel  ^endrik),  Relation  du  Naufirage  d'un  Vaisseau  Holandois,  Ac.,  tradulte  du 
Flamand  par  M.  Minutoll.  12.  Paris,  1670.  [This  contains  the  earliest  Buropean  account 
of  Korea.  An  BngUsh  translation  fh)m  the  French  is  given  in  VoL  lY.  of  A.  and  J. 
ChurehilVs  Collection,  foL,  London,  1744,  and  in  Vol.  VU.  of  Pinkerton's  Collection. 
4,  London,  1811]. 

Korean  Bepository.    Published  monthly.    Seoul 

Landor  (H.  S.X  Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.    London,  1895. 

WiUHmmmCW.  H.),  the  Corean  Oovemment:  Constitutional  Changes  in  Corea  durine 
the  Period  July  ~  23,  1894— June  SO,  1896.  4.  Shanghai,  1896.  [Contains  a  detailed 
account  of  recent  changes.] 


LIBERIA. 

(United  States  of  Libbbia.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Bepublic  of  Liberia  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Resident,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Repreisentatives 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  13  members 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  President  must  be 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value  of  600  doUara, 
or  120Z. 

President  of  Liberia. — W.  D.  Coleman,  formerly  Vice-President ;  took  oath 
of  office  November  13,  1896,  on  the  death  of  President  J.  Cheeseman. 

Vice-President.— J.  J.  Ross. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  and 
Navy. 

Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  500  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends  back  200  miles  on  an 
average,  with  an  area  of  about  14,360  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
estimated  to  number  1,068,000,  all  of  the  Afncan  race,  and  of  wnich  number 
18,000  are  Americo-liberians,  and  the  remaining  1,050,000  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Monrovia,  the  capital,  has,  including  Krootown,  an  estimated 
population  (1897)  of  5,000.  Other  towns  are  Robertsport,  1,200;  Buchnam 
and  Edina,  5,000 ;  Harper,  8,000,  and  Greenville  (Since),  with  suburbs, 
1,000. 

For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  50  years  of  age  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  liable  to  serve.     Two  small  gunboats  are  used  in  preventive  service. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years,  ending  September  30,  have 
been  (in  American  dollars) : — 
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Revenue 
Expenditure 


1892 

Dollars 
176,291 
165,214 


1898 

Dollun 
185,845 

f  188,187 


18M 

Dollars 
158,861 
151,975 


The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  while  the  expenditure 
embraces  chiefly  the  cost  of  the  general  administration.  A  debt  of  £100,000 
at  7  per  cent  was  contracted  in  1871 ;  of  this  the  interest,  unpaid  since 
August,  1874,  amounts  to  £164,500.  There  is  also  an  internal  debt,  of  which 
the  arrears  of  interest  exceed  the  principal,  and  the  ordinary  revenue  ia  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  cost  of  administration. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  palm  oil,  pabn  kernels,  rubber,  cocoa, 
suAr,  arrowroot,  ivory,  hides.  No  statistics  are  available,  but  the  exports 
and  imports  combined  probably  do  not  exceed  500,0002.  A  syndicate  holds  a 
concession  for  exportation  of  rubber  on  condition  that  at  least  200  tons  are 
exported  annually  for  three  years  ending  January  1,  1899. 

There  are  no  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  the  conunercial  relations  of 
the  Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  'Annual  Statement  of  Trade' 
issued  Dv  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning  Liberia,  but  only  'Western 
Coast  of  Africa  not  particularly  designated.'  The  value  of  the  trade  thus 
indicated  was  as  follows  in  three  years :  — 


I 


1894 


Imports  into  U.K.  from  W.  Africa    . 

Exports  of    British  produce  to  W. 

Africa 


116,092 
228,841 


1895 

£ 
52,128 

53,771 


1896 


£ 
41,051 

48,847 


The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Western  Africa  to  Great  Britain  in  1896 
were  palm  oil  of  the  value  of  6,711Z.  ;  coffee,  10,4122.  ;  caoutchouc, 
1,1872.  The  British  exports  to  Western  Africa  consist  mainly  of  cotton 
manu&ctures,  of  the  value  of  18,4697.  in  1896. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measoret. 

The  money  chiefly  used  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  are  kept 
generally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a  large  paper  currency. 
In  1896  a  Liberian  coinage  was  established.  The  coins  are  as  follows : — 
Silver,  50-,  25-,  and  10-cent  pieces  ;  copper,  2-  and  1-oent  pieces. 

Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Liberia  in  Great  Britain. 

EfMooy  and  Minister.— Edwsad  WOmot  Blyden,  accredited  May  14,  1892. 

Consul-General  and  Acting  Minister. — Henry  Hayman. 

There  are  Consuls  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  HuB, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 
ConsuLSiT  F.  Oardew,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Siena  Leone. 
Vice-Consul  at  Monrovia. — W,  A.  Ring. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publication. 

Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Goantriee  and 
British  Poeseeiiions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications, 

Blgden  (E.  W.),  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    London,  1887. 

ButWunftr  (J.),  RelsebUder  aua  Liberia.    3  Bde.    Leiden,  1890. 

Die  NegerrepaUUe  Liberia,  in  '  Unsere  Zeit,'  VoL  IIL    8.    Leipzig,  1858. 

Durham  (F.  A.X  The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia.    London,  1893. 

HuteMnMH  (E-X  Impressions  of  Western  Africa.    &    London,  1858. 

JohmtoH  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1882. 

Reports    of   Council   of    the   Corporation    of   Foreign    Bondholders    for   1895-96. 
Apjiendices.    London,  1896-97. 

Aai«r (Karl),  Begriindong und  gegenwirtige  Znst&nde  der  Republic  Liberia,  in   'Zeit 
sehrift  fOr  aUgemeine  Brdkunde,'  voL  I.    8.    Leipzig,  1868. 

8ek»arM  (Dr.  BA  Biniges  fiber  das  interne  Leben  der  Eingebomen  Liberias,  '  Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitong/  Dec  15, 1887.    Berlin. 

8tockw€ll(Q.  S.),  The  RepubUc  of  Liberia:  its  Geography,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Produc- 
tions.   With  a  history  of  its  early  settlement.    12.    New  York,  1868. 

Wawmermam  ((3olonel  H.X  Liberia,  histoire  de  U  fondation  d'nn  6tat  nigre    libre, 
Brussels,  1885. 

WUaon(J.%  Western  AfHca.    8.    London,  1856. 


LUXEMBTJEO. 

JEteigninfi^  Grand-duke.— Adolf>  'Duke  of  Nassau,  bom  July  24,  1817, 
manied,  Apru  28,  1861,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Anhalt ;  succeeded  Novem- 
ber 28,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netherlands,  who  was 
also  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Offspring. — 1.  Prince  IVilhelm^  bom  April 
22,  1852  ;  married  June  21,  1893,  to  Marie  Anne,  daughter  of  Miguel,  Duke 
of  Braganza ;  issue  Princess  Marie,  bora  June  14,  1894  ;  Princess  CfiarloUe, 
born  January  23,  1896  :  Princess  Hifda,  bom  February  16,  1897.  II. 
Princess  MikUi,  bora  November  5,  1864 ;  married  September  20,  1886,  to 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1816  to  1866  in  the 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation. 

There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  45  members,  elected 
directly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  the  half  renewed  every  three  years.  By 
the  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  Luxembuig  is  declared  neutral  territory.  It  has 
an  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  2,  1896)  of  217,688 
(109,282  males  and  108,301  females),  or  219  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
The  population  is  Catholic,  save  1,816  Protestants,  1,064  Jews,  and  177 
belonging  to  other  sects.  The  chief  town.  Luxemburg,  has  19,909  inhabitants. 
The  revenue  for  1896  was  11,330,167  francs  (including  surplus  from  1894), 
and  expenditure  9,488,641  francs.  In  the  budget  estimates  for  1897  the 
revenue  is  set  down  at  11,066,100  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  9,910,650 
tenca.  The  debt  consisting  of  loans,  mainly  for  the  constraction  of  railways, 
was,  in  1898,  converted  into  a  single  loan  of  12,000,000  francs  at  3  per  cent. 
The  annuities  amount  to  498, 130  francs.  For  commercial  purposes  Luxem- 
burg is  included  in  the  German  Zollverein.  There  sre  270  miles  of  railwav, 
442  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  1,130  miles  (of  wire,  and  184  telegraph - 
offices.  In  1896  there  were  84  post-offices  through  which  there  passed  6,080 
letters  and  post-cards,  and  3,260  samples,  kc. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Baedther'B  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Grand  Ducliy  of  Luxemburg.  12tii  ed. 
lieipzio,  1897. 

Bonnardot  (V.\  Lee  Arcblvea  de  I'Etat  de  Luxembourg.    Vol.  41  of  PublicationB  of 


tbe  History  Section  of  the  Luxemburg  Institute.    1890. 

Cotter  (J.),  Qesohlchte  der  Festung  Luxemburg.    8.    jjuxemourg,  isov. 
SU»  (J.  V.  d.).  Ana  Lnxemburgs  vergangenheit  nnd  Oegenwart.    Trier,  1891. 


Qro€vig(TX.),  Luxembuig:  Land  nnd  Volk.    4.     Luxemburg,  1867. 

P€rk(if  \.X  Luzembnr<*iniia.  Bu8.sum.l392.—Scheteen  nit  Luxemburg^  Haarlem,  189-t. 

r/!f>«(H.>  Das  I uxcui burger  Land.    Aachen,  ISUS-  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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MEXICO. 

(Repi^liga  Mexioana.) 

Constitiition  and  Oovemment. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857, 
with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  May  1896.  By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States 
— 19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House, of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitants,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
six  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  consecutive 
terms.  Failing  the  President  through  absence  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  disability  be  temporary  or  permanent,  Congress  has 
power  to  elect  an  acting-president  who  shall  discharge  the 
functions  of  President  temporarily  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  end 
of  the  constitutional  period.  Congress  has  to  meet  annually 
from  April  1  to  May  30,  and  from  September  16  to  December  15, 
and  a  permanent  committee  of  both  Houses  sits  during  the 
recesses. 

President  of  the  Repvhlic.  Greneral  D.  Porfirio  Diaz ;  first 
elected  in  1876  ;  present  term  (the  fifth),  December  1,  1896,  to 
November  30,  1900. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  a  Council,  by  seven  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  : — 1.  Foreign  Affaii*s ;  2.  Interior  ;  3.  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction ;  4.  Fomento,  Colonisation  and  Industry. 
5.  Communications  and  Public  Works ;  6.  Finanpe  and  Public 
Credit.     7.  War  and  Marine.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Local  Goybrnment. 

Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution,  goremment,  and 
laws ;  but  inter-State  customs  duties  are  not  pennitted.  Each  haJs  its 
goYemor  and  legislatnTe  popularly  elected  under  rules  similar  to  those  of 
ike  Federation ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in  force  in  the  Federal 
District  preyail,  with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and  the  State  of  Mexico), 
in  the  different  States. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  area,  census  population  of 
1879,  and  that  of  October  20,  1895,  with  the  population  per 
square  mile  in  1895 : — 


Area,  in 
square  miles 

GensQS 

Gensos 

Population 

SUtea  and  Territories. 

Population, 
1879 

Population, 
1806 

per  square 
mile,  1895 

Atlantic  States  :— 

Tamaulipas 

82,128 

140,187 

208,102 

6-8 

Vera  Cruz  . 

, 

29,201 

542.918 

855,975 

29-3 

Tahasoo 

, 

10,072 

104,747 

134,794 

13-8 

Campeche  . 

, 

18,087 

90,418 

88,121 

5  0 

Yucatan 

• 

85,208 

802,815 

298,089 

8-4 

Total. 

124,692 

1,180,580 

1,585,081 

12-7 

Inland  States  :— 

Chihuahua . 

87,802 

225,541 

266,881 

8  0 

Coahuila 

68,569 

180,026 

285,688 

8-7 

Kuevo  Leon 

28,592 

208,284 

809,252 

18-1 

Duiango     . 

38,009 

190,846 

294,366 

77 

Zacatecas    . 

24,757 

422,506 

452,720 

18-2 

San  Tiuis  Potosi 

25,316 

516,486 

570,814 

22-5 

Aguascalientes 

2,960 

140,430 

103,645 

85  1 

Guani^juato 

11,370 

834,845 

1,047,288 

921 

Quer^taro   . 

8,556 

208,250 

227,238 

68-9 

Hidalgo      . 

8,917 

427,850 

548,039 

61-6 

Mexico 

9,247 

710,579 

887,368 

90-7 

Federal  District 

468 

851,804 

484,608 

1046-7 

Morelos 

2,773 

159,160 

159,800 

67-6 

Tlaxcala 

1.595 

188,988 

166,808 

104-6 

Puebla 

12,204 

784,466 

979,728 

80-2 

Total. 

316,125 

5,489,561 

6,684,078 

21-1 

Pacific  States  ;— 

Lower  California  (Ter.) 

58,828 

80,208 

42,245 

0-7 

Sonora 

76,900 

115,424 

191,281 

2-4 

Sinaloa 

33,671 

186,491 

258,845 

7-6 

Tepic  (Ter.) 
JaiGsco 

11,275 

— 

148,776 

12-8 

81,846 

988,484 

1,107,863 

84-8       ! 

Colima 

2,272 

65,827 

55,677^ 

nir^M'l        ' 
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States  and  Territories 

A^.  t«.           Census 
.,^n!Ses!P«>P'S?r' 

Census     i    PopnlsUon 
'1805        1     mUe.l8»5 

Pacific  States  i^contd. 
Michoacan  . 
Guerrero 
Oazaca 
Chiapas 

Total . 

Islands  .... 

22,874 
24,996 
35,382 
27,222 

661,534 
295,590 
744,000 
205,862 

889,795 
417,621 
882,529 
815,120 

38*8 

167       , 
24-9 
11-5 

324,768 
1,420 

3,287,920 
9,908,011 

4,309,752  ]         13-2 

1 

Grand  Total 

767,006 

12,578,861  ]         16-4 

In  1874  the  population  was  returned  at  9,343,470;  in  1882  there  were 
6,072,054  males,  6,376,930  females.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent 
are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  43  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  38 
per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  The  Indians  in  1882  were  returned  at  3,765,044. 
Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mixed 
and  Indian  race  only  a  verv  small  proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilised. 

The  chief  cities  with  tneir  population  according  to  the  census  of  1895, 
are  -.—Mexico  (capital),  344,877  ;  Guadalajara,  83,870  ;  Puebla,  91,917  ;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  69,676  ;  Guanajuato,  39,837  ;  Leon,  90,978 ;  Monterey,  66,855 
Aguascalientes,  81,619  ;  Merida,  36,720  ;  Vera  Cruz  88,993  ;  Oaxaca,  32,641 
Morelia,  82,287;  Colima,  19,305;  Pachuca,  62,189;  Jalapa,  18,173 
Durango,  42,165;  Queretaro,  32,790  ;  Zacatecas,  40,026;  Toluca,  23,648 
San  Juan  BautisU,  27,036. 

There  are  many  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  successful  colonisation,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  immignmts  in  recent  years  have  left  the  country.  In  1890 
the  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  capital  was  7,216. 

Religion,  Instniotion,  and  Justice. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  independ- 
ent of  the  State,  and  tiiere  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  In  1889  there 
were  10,112  Boman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  and  119  Protestant  churches 
in  the  Republic.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property.  On 
August  12,  1890,  there  were  in  the  municipality  of  Mexico  320,143  Catholics 
and  2,623  Protestants. 

In  almost  all  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  the  law  has 
not  been  strictly  enforced.  In  the  municipality  of  Mexico  there  were  in 
1890,  15,268  persons  who  could  read  only,  and  176,692  persons  who  oonld 
neither  read  nor  write.  Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  ot 
the  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants,  and 
many  schools  are  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  Higher  education 
is  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  pro- 
fessional instruction,  including  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  mining, 
fine  arts,  sericulture,  commerce,  arts  and  trades,  music.  In  1895,  the 
Federal  and  municipal  schools  were :  primary,  7,380 ;  secondarv,  34 ; 
professional,  36  ;  staff  of  directors  and  teachers,  10,061  ;  average  attendance  of 
Dupils,  338,066.  ;^  The  private  and  clerical  schools  were :  primary,  2,198  ; 
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secondary,  34  ;  professional,  11  ;  their  total  average  attendance  being  68,879. 
There  are  also  one  military  and  one  naval  college.  The  number  attending 
the  higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000.  The  entire  sum  spent  on  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  schools  in  1895,  was  3,973,787  dollars. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Republic  the  National  Library,  with  159,000 
volumes,  and  102  other  public  libraries.  There  were  in  that  year  24  muaeums 
for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  The 
number  of  newspapers  published  was  456,  of  which  10  were  in  English,  1  in 
French.  J 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
executive,  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  9  Circuit  Courts,  and  38  District  Courts. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Correctional  Courts  are  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

State  Finance. 
Of  the  revenue  in  recent  years  about  50  per  cent,  has  been 
derived  from  customs,  39  per  cent,  from  internal  taxation,  and  1 1 
per  cent,  from  other  sources.  Of  the  expenditure  about  44  per 
cent,  has  gone  to  the  administration  of  the  government},  over  46 
per  cent,  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  to 
railway  subventions. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been : — 
Recbipts  Expenditcjrb 

Dollars  Dollars 

1892-93      .  .     47,704,182  .  .  .  47,976,246 

1893-94      .         .         .     48,319,766  .  .  48,644,526 

1894-96      .         .         .     60,991,660  .  .  .  60,740,976 

1896-96      .         .        .     60,621,470  .  .  .  46,070,128 

1896-97      .        .        .     61,600,629  .  .  .  48,330,606 

The  n>ceipts  include  (besides  ordinary  revenue)  loans  on  current  account, 
and  sums  raised  for  special  purposes,  e.g.y  the  money  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  payment  of  railway  subventions. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1896-97  was  47,220,000  dollars,  and  expenditure 
47,664,926  dollars.  The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1898  : — 


Revenue 

EXPBKDITUKB 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Import  &  export  duties 

23,747,400 

Legislative  power 

.     1,011,644 

Internal  taxes  in  the 

Executive     ,, 

^80,969 

States    . 

20,788,500 

Judicial        „      . 

436,821 

Internal  taxes  in  the 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

631,741 

Federal  district  and 

Home  Department 

3,673,038 

Territories     . 

2,720,000 

Justice  and  Education 

2,288,053 

Public  services,  &c.     . 

3,120,000  I  Agriculture,  &c.  . 

742,973 

Public  Works 

6,449,227 

Finance 

6,061,661 

Public  debt  &  pensions 

18,703,768 

War  and  Marine  . 

U,480,427 

,  60,4ip,312 
■  OOQle 

60,326,900 
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The  estimated  expenditare  for  1898-99  is  62,089,486  dollan. 

The  extenial  gold  debt  of  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  1897  amounted  to 
21,764,8807.,  mostly  at  6  per  cent.  The  outstanding  6  per  cent  silver 
currency  bonds  amounted  to  228,000  dollars.  The  internal  debt  consists  of 
the  8  per  cent,  consolidated  debt  amounting  in  June,  1896,  to  61,676,425 
dollars,  and  the  5  per  cent,  redeemable  internal  debt  amounting  in  July, 
1897,  to  about  27,000,000  dollars.  The  bonds  of  the  latter  debt  were  issued 
to  provide  the  means  for  subsidising  railway  and  port  works,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  other  railway  and  port  bonds  amounting  in  June,  1896,  to 
9,686,000  doUars. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  is  about  15  dollars,  and  its  cost  about  1  dollar  per 
head  of  the  population. 

The  fiscal  value  of  property  in  Mexico  in  1891  is  given  as  follows : — 
Urban,  260,552,200  dollars;  rural»  287,312,996  dolUrs;  total,  497,866,196 
dollars ;  the  fiscal  value  being  taken  as  one-third  less  than  the  actual  value. 

Local  Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  Governments  and  of  the 
municipalities  (including  the  Federal  District)  of  Mexico  for  three  years  are 
given  as  follows  : — 


Years 

States 

MonicipaUties 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1893 
1894 
1895 

Dollars 
18,962,990 
16,824,750 
17,181,930 

Dollars 
18,801,276 
17,214,187 
46,718,791 

Dollars 
18,284,662 
14,845.024 
11,299,250 

Dollars 
12,969.218 
14,048,486 
10,996,660 

Of  the  City  of  Mexico  in   the  year  1896  the  revenue  was  8,895,688 
dollars  ;  expenditure  8,878,696  dollara 


Defence. 

The  army  consists  (1897)  of  in&ntry,  22,605 ;  cavalry,  7,249  ;  artiUeiy 
and  train,  2,289 ;  total,  82,148,  including  2,068  officers.  Included  in  the 
cavalry  are  118  gendarmes,  and  261  rural  guards.  The  total  fighting  strength, 
including  reserves,  is  stated  to  be  128,500  infantry,  20,000  dragoons,  and 
8,000  artillery.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  militarv 
service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  firtieth  year.  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  despatch 
vessels  (launched  1875)  and  2  unarmoured  gun- vessels  (launched  1874),  each 
of  426  tons  and  425  horse-power,  and  severally  armed  with  a  4-ton  mu2sle- 
loading  gun,  and  4  small  breech-loaders.  A  steel  training  ship,  the  Zaragosa 
(1,200  tons),  was  built  at  Havre  in  1891 ;  4  gunboats  are  building,  and 
other  vessels  are  projected ;  6  first-class  torpedo-boats  have  been  ordered. 
The  fleet  is  manned  by  about  90  officers  and  600  men. 

Production  and  Indnitry. 

Mexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest,  18,184 

square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  uncultiTatod 

^nd.    The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  veiy  varied  prepuce,  but,  as  regards 
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CMps  ilsually  j^wn  in  cold  coiintTi68,  agricnltare  ia  in  Mexico  in  a  very 
primitiye  condition.  Proyision  is  made  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  public 
lands  by  a  law  of  July  22,  1868.  The  demarcation  of  snch  lands  is  carried 
out  by  public  companies,  the  third  part  of  the  area  demarcated  being  ceded  to 
them  for  expenses  incurred.  Though  there  has  recentiy  been  considerable 
speculation  in  land,  few  purchases  have  been  made  for  actual  occupation. 
There  are  26  agricultuial  colonies  with  a  population  of  about  11,000. 
Government  has  assisted  in  introducing  plants  of  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  while  seeds  of  vegetables  and  of  silkworms  have  been  dis* 
tributed  gratuitously.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  rapidly  extending, 
and  already  there  are  large  overland  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  rice,  maize,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  Other  products  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  vaniUa,  cacao,  indigo, 
rubber,  bananas.      The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1895  were  : — 


Bice,  tons    . 

12,826 

Cotton,  tons 

.     85,618 

Maize,  hectoL      . 

25,889,417 

Logwood,,    . 

.     77.889 

Wheat     „          .        . 

8,586,827 

Cacao      „    . 

2,426 

Sugar,  tons 

148,578 

Coffee      „     . 

.     19,060 

Panocha  „  . 

69,088 

Tobacco  „     . 

.     56,682 

Molasses  „  . 

57,825 

Bum,  hectol  . 

.  483,852 

Brandies,   hectoL 

8,213,886 

Coco-nuts,  number 

.  810,958 

Henequen,  tons  . 

42,878 

Laige  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in  Mexico  for  the  United  States. 
In  1888,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an  area  of  800,000  square  miles, 
there  were  1,500,000  cattle,  2,500,000  goats,  1,000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000 
sheep.  In  the  whole  of  Mexico  in  1888  there  were  20,574  cattle  ranches, 
valued  at  108,000,000/. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  sUver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  quicksilver,  tin, 
cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  petroleum,  being  either  worked  or  known  to 
exist  There  are  in  tne  countiy  (April  1,  1894)  8,167  mining  enterprises,  of 
which  two-thirds  belong  to  ifexican  companies  or  individuals,  and  the 
rest  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  1896-97  the  exporto  of  gold  ore  amounted  to 
1849,082  ;  of  gold  bullion  to  $5,858,866  ;  of  Mexican  gold  coin  to  $98,682  ; 
of  silver  ore  to  $10,680,782 ;  of  silver  bullion  to  $82,137,257  ;  of  silver 
Mexican  coin  to  $14,578,958.  In  the  same  year  copper  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  $8,920,201  ;  and  lead  to  the  value  of  $2,814,074.  Tnere  are  four 
mints  and  seven  Federal  assay  offices  in  Mexico,  and  every  producer  is  free 
to  have  his  bullion  coined,  the  mints  receiving  4  '62  per  cent,  for  gold,  and 
4  *41  per  cent  for  silver.  Mining  operations,  whether  for  fold  and  silver,  or 
other  metals,  as  lead,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  are  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of 
the  mining  law,  which  came  into  force  July  1, 1892.  Important  metalluigical 
works  are  carried  out  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterey  and  Durango. 

In  1898  there  were  in  Mexico  2,899  factories  for  sugar  and  brandy  ;  112 
for  cotton  yams  and  textiles  ;  41  for  tobacco ;  the  total  number  of  factories 
being  8,844. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  totel  importe  and  exporte  and  the  proportion 
of  precious  metals  and  other  produce  in  the  exporte  of  Mexico  during  uie  last 
iive  years :—  ^  j 
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Years 

Total  Imports 

Exports 

Merchandise 

Predons  Metals 

Total 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1892-93 

43,413,131 

30,948,794 

66,499,005 

87.447,799 

1893-94 

30,287,489 

32,858,927 

46,484,860 

79,348,287 

1894-95 

34,000,440 

38,319.099 

52,585,854 

90,854,968 

1896-96 

42,258,988 

40,178,306 

64,888,596 

106,016,902 

1896-97 

42,204,095 

45,164,417 

66,182,077 

111,846,494 

The  trade  of  Mexico,  including  precious  metals,  is  chiefly  with  the  fol- 
lowing countries : — 


Countries 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1895-96 

1896-97 

United  States   . 

Great  Britain    . 

France 

Germany  . 

Spain 

Other  countries. 

Dollars 
20,146,763 
7,905,016 
6,099,183 
4,863,229 
2,174,298 
1,566,449 

Dollars 
22,598,860 
6,881,701 
4,989.082 
4,003,263 
1,983,794 
1,752,895 

DolUrs 

79,661,695 

15,467,149 

2,080,802 

2,968,792 

818,162 

4,085,802 

DoUars 
86,742,951 
14,280,527 
1,878,522 
4,416,744 
1,192,828 
2,840,422 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in 
the  last  two  years : — 


- 

1895-90 

1896.97 

- 

1895-96 

1896-07 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoIUrs 

Silver 

26,345,160 

32,137,267 

Hides 

2.402,693 

2,908,229 

Silver  Coin 

20,377,663 

14,578,968 

Cattle 

8,124,779 

8,575,476 

Gold 

5,246,418 

— 

Tobacco     . 

1,461,090 

2,720,091 

Coffee 

8,103,302 

6,858,866 

Textile       . 

690,862 

807,162 

Silver  Ore . 

10,886,479 

9,876,582 

Zacat6n  root 

616,492 

1,187,700 

Henequen  . 

6,763,821 

7,431,852 

Vanilla 

1,428,676 

997,156 

Wood 

4,206,880 

8,518,970 

Dyes     .     . 

2,858,015 

1,986,668 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Boud  of 
Trade  returns : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Mexico 
Exports  of  British 

produce  toMexico 


1892 


464,070 
1,298,298 


1893 


£  I  £ 

584,235  j     664,746 
1,162,847    1,213,721 


1805 


467,381 
1,522,022 


18M       I 


£         t 
593,002  I 

1.520,887  I 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Mexico  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  1896  were  mahogany,  of  the  yalue  of  138,705/. ;  silver  ore,  21,986/.  ; 
hemp  and  other  vegetaUe  substances,  24,517/.  ;  ooffee,  14,518/.  The  chief 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico  were :  cottons,  of  the  value  of  669,751/.  ; 
linens,  of  the  value  of  53,085/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value 
of  200,659/.  ;  machinery,  171,671/.  ;  and  woollens,  84,642/. 

Shipping  and  Ck>nmiiinicationB. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Mexico  in  1896  comprised  52  steamers  and  222 
sailing  vessels.  The  shipping  includes  also  many  small  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade.  In  1894-95  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  there 
entered  9,575  vessels  of  8,428,973  tons,  and  cleared  9,557  of  8,359,684 
tons.  In  1895-96  there  entered  10,194  vessels  of  3,695,485  tons,  and 
cleared  10,234  of  3,633,476  tons. 

In  1897  there  were  7,880  miles  of  railway  and  127  miles  of  tramway  in 
operation.  Of  the  total  length,  889  miles  have  been  built  by  Mexican  capital 
and  5,617  miles  by  foreign  capital.  In  1892  21,700,000  passengers,  and 
3,100,000  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed,  the  gross  proceeds  being  23,600,000 
dollars. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1897  was  40,990  En^ish  miles,  of 
which  28,120  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  Uie  remainder 
belonging,  to  the  States,  companies,  and  the  railways.  There  were  in  all 
about  800  offices.     The  telephone  had  a  network  of  7,459  mUes. 

In  1897  there  were  1,625  post-offices.  The  post,  inland  and  international, 
carried  in  1896-97  29,885,648  letters  and  postcards.  The  receipts  were 
1,246,880  dollars,  expenditure  1,566,212  dollars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  4  mints  in  the  Republic,  coining  on  an  average  $25,000,000 
annually.  Most  of  the  silver  exerted  is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars, 
which  find  their  way  chiefly  to  China  and  the  smaller  communities  in  Indo- 
China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage  by  Mexican  mints  for  ten 
yeai-8 : — 


Years 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1885-86 

26,991,804 

367.490 

8,500 

27,367,794 

1886-87 

26,844,031 

898,647 

191,296 

27,433,974 

1887-88 

25,862,977 

316,818 

85,000 

26,264,795 

1888-89 

26,031,252 

334,972 

129,844 

26,496,068 

1889-90 

24,323,506 

243,298 

134,632 

24,701,436 

1890-91 

24,237,449 

308,083 

218,869 

24,704,402 

1891-92 

25,527,018 

291,940 

156,694 

25,975,652 

1892-93 

27,132,376 

361,672 

74,460 

27,568,508 

1893-94 

30,185,611 

553,978 

— 

30,789,589 

1894-95 

27,628,981 

545,287 

82,967 

28,207,176 

In  the  calendar  year  1895  the  coinage  was :  gold,  504,193  dollars  ;  silver, 
24,832,851  dollars;  copper,  34,525  dollars;  in  1896,  gold,  65,585  dollars; 
silver,  21,092,897  dollars;  copper,  30,750  dollara.  r^  j 
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There  are  12  banks  in  Mexico,  the  most  important  being  the  Banco 
Nacional  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  20,000,000  dollars,  and  note  issne  of 
22,400,000  dollars;  the  Banco  Hipotecario,  with  a  paid  np  capital  of 
5,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  Banco  de  Londres,  with  a  paid  np  capital  of 
6,299,060  dolUrs,  and  note  issne  of  9,900,000  dollars. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  number  of  new  banks  In  seyeral  of 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agrieultnnd  and  mining 
purposes. 

Money,  Weights,  and  MeaBiires. 

The  silver  pew  or  dollar  of  100  eerUavos  is  of  the  nomiiud  value  of  4s., 
actual  value  variable  (average  25|  pence). 

The  10-peso  gold  piece  weighs  27  0643  grammes,  *875  fine,  and  thm*  con- 
tains 23-6813  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  peso  weighs  27 '073  grammes,  '902  fine,  and  thus  contains 
24*419  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  silver.  There  is  no  paper  currency  except 
ordinary  bank  notes. 

The  wekhts  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884  ;  but  the  old  Spanish  measures  are  stiU  in  use.  The  principal  ones  are 
these ; — 

Weighi,    1  libra  =s  0*46  kilogramme  =  1*014  lb. 'avoirdupois. 
1  arroba  =  26  libras  :s  26*367  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

For  gold  and  HUfer.'-^ 

1  marco  =  i  libra  =  4,608  granos. 
1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 
1  tomin  =  12  ^nos. 
20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length,     1  vara  =  0*837  m^tre  =  2  ft  S^V  English  in. 
1  legua  comun  =  6,666]  varas. 

Diploinatic  and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Mbxigo  in  Oeeat  Beit^ik. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Don  Manuel  de  Yturbe. 
First  Secretary, — Cayetano  Romero. 
Second  Secretary. — L.  T.  Rivas. 
Attachi,^Y.  G.  Farias. 
Consul  in  London, — Adolfo  BuUe. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Great  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton, 
Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Beit^in  in  Mexico. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Henry  N.  Dering,  Bart.,  C.B.,  appointed 
July  8,  1894. 

SecreUiry.—¥n,ncia  W.  Stronge. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cnu,  and 
Yice-Consuls  at  Acapuloo,  Campechey,  Chihuahua,  Coatzaooalcofl,  FroAtera, 
Guaymas,  Laguna  de  Terminos,  Mazatlan,  Monterey,  Ciudftd  Porfliio  JHmz 
Progreso,  San  Bias,  Soconusco,  Tuxpam,  and  Tampico.    ^  i 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  ooncerning  Mexico. 

1.  Official  Publioatioks. 

Anales  del  minlsterio  de  fomentx),  eolonizacion,  Indi^stria  y  comercio.  8.  Annual. 
Mexico. 

Aniurio  Eatadestioo  de  la  Repnblica  If  ezlcana.    Annual.    Mexico. 
Boletin  del  miniaterio  de  fomento  de  la  Reptiblica  Mexicana.    Annual.    Fol.    Mexico. 
Boletin  semestral  de  la  eatadistica  de  la  Reptiblica  Mexicana,  A  cargo  del  Dr.  Antonio 
PefiafleL    AnnuaL    Mexico. 

Comercio  exterior  de  Mexico.    Annual.    FoL    Mexico. 

Cuadro  geograflco,  estadistico  deacrlptivo  6  hlstorioo  de  los  Estados  Unldos  Mexicanoff. 
A.  O.  CulMs.    Mexico,  1880. 

Datoa  mercantilea.    Annual.    Mexico. 

Batadiatlca  general  de  la  Beptiblica.    Annual.    Mexico. 

Memoria  del  Becretario  del  despacho  de  Hacienda.    Annual.    Fol.    Mexico. 

Foreign  OAce  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

BtatistiaQe  descriptive  et  historique  des  Btats  Mexicains  de  Oarda  Cubes.    1889. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  February,  1897.  [For  Orange>growing  in  Mexico.] 
Waahington. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    4.    London. 

2,  Non-Official  Publications. 

Boletin  de  la  soeiedad  de  geografla  y  estadistlca  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.  8.  Mexico , 
1878-96. 

Banero/l  (H.  H.)  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.  8.  London.  Resources 
and  Development  of  Mexico.    San  Francisco,  1894. 

BroeftlsWsi  (T.  U.),  Mexico  To-day.    London,  1888. 

BMrk§  (U.  B.\  lAte  of  Benito  Juares.    8.  London,  1894. 

Oattro  (Lorenxo),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  York.  1882. 

Okarnaf  (D.)  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World.    Tr.    8.    London. 

Chevalier  (Michel),  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  modeme.    18.    Paris,  1886. 

0&nkUm§  (HowardX  Mexico  and  the  Maxicaiis.    New  York,  1888. 

ConkUmo  (A.  R),  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico.    New  York,  1890. 

SI  economista  Mexieano,  weekly.    Mexico. 

FUn<  (H.  M.),  Mexico  under  Maximilian.    12.    Philadelphia,  1867. 

Oloeeop  (Lady  Howard  of).  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 
London,  1897. 

Oooeh  (F.  C),  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans.    London,  1890. 

QHffin  (8.  B.),  Mexico  of  To-day.    New  York,  1886. 

HamilUm  (L.  L.  C),  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook.    London,  1884. 

KoMhevar  (K.X  Bcpcnrt  on  the  Republic  of  Mexica    London,  1886. 

La  BedoUiire  (Emile  O.  de),  Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  Mexique.    4.    Paris,  1866. 

Ober  (F.  AA  Travels  in  Mexico.    Boston,  U.S.,  1884. 

PreeeoH  (W.  H.).  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    8.    London. 

Batoel  (Fried.),  Aus  Mexico.  Reiseskiazen  aus  den  Jahren  1874-75.    Breslau,  1878. 

BnMer  (O.X  Le  Mexique  de  nos  Jours.    Paris,  1895. 

8eobel{A.%  Die  Yerkebrswege  Mexicos  und  ihre  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung.  In  '  Deutsche 
Geographische  Blatter."    Band  Z.,  Heft  1.    Bremen,  1887. 

Through  the  Land  of  the  Aztecs,  or  Life  and  Travel  in  Mexico.  By  n  '  (Mngo.' 
London,  1892. 
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MONACO. 

Prinee  Albert,  bom  November  13,  1848 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Priiice 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889 ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  1,  1869  ;  ^  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowager  de  Bicheben. 
Son  by  first  wife,  Prince  Louis,  bom  July  12,  1870, 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the 
French  Depurtement  of  Alpes  Maritimes  excepting  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715  it  passed  into  the 
female  line,  Louise  Hipi>olyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco, 
manying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny,  who  took  the 
name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolyte 
only  reigning  ten  months  and  dying  in  1782.  She  was  succeeded  oy  her 
husband  under  the  name  of  Honorius  III.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  di  Valentinois.  This  prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1796.  In  1814  the  Principality  was  re-established,  but 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (1816). 

In  1848  Mentone  and  Roquebnme  revolted,  and  declared  themselves  free 
towns ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the 
Princi^ity  thus  became  geographically  an  enclave  of  France,  when  the 
Sardinian  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

Ever  since  the  year  1819  the  Government  of  the  Principality  have  adopted 
the  French  Codes  and  possessed  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Juge  de 
Paiz's  Court.  A  Court  of  Appeal  is  constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointment 
of  two  Paris  judges  who  act  as  such  when  necessary. 

The  Principality  has  its  ovoi  coinage  which  is  current  since  1876  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union ;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage-stamps. 
There  is  a  Govemor-General  and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population,  1890,  13,304.  Towns: 
Monaco,  3.292 ;  Condamme,  6,218  ;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  No  church,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic,  is  allowed  in  the  Principality.  Exclusive  of  the  *  guard  of  hononr,' 
the  troops  consist  of  6  officers  and  70  men.  Olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and 
perfumes  are  exported.     The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  gaming  tables. 

C(mnU'(?eneral  for  Monaco  in  London. — ^Th.  Lumley. 
British  Consul. — Sir  J.  C.  Harris  (residing  at  Nice). 
British  Fiee'Consul,—J.  W.  Eeogh  (residing  at  Monaco). 

Books  of  Rbfebbmce. 

Boyer  d4  BU.  BuMonne  (R.  de),  La  PrlncipaDtA  de  Monaco.    18.    Paris,  1884. 
HarrU  (J.  C),  Monaco :  Pi^cea  Historiques  et  Traitea.    Nice,  1882. 
jr<MW«r  (Henri),  Monaco  et  sea  Prinoea.    2  vols.    8.    La  Flicbe.    1862. 
PUmfatr  (Sir  R.  L.X  Handbook  (Murray's)  to  the  Mediterranean.    Srd  ed.    2  vols.   & 
Landon,  1890. 

Baige  (O.X  Monaco,  ses  Originea  et  son  Hiatoire.    Paris,  1898. 

1  The  religious  marriage  was  annulled  by  the  Court  of  Rome  (Papal  Court)  <m  January  8, 
1880,  and  the  civil  marriage  declared  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  reigning  Prince  on 
J«lj  28,  1880.  n  J 
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MONTENEGRO. 

(Crnagosa — ^Kasa-dagh.) 
Reigning  Prince. 

B'ioholas  I.,  Petrovic  Njegos,  bom  October  7  (September  25),  1841 ; 
educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris ;  proclaimed  Prince  of  Monteneffro,  as  successor 
of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  August  14,  1860.  Married,  Noyemoer  8,  1860,  to 
Mil&na  Pitrovna  Vucoticova,  bom  May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  ViUcotic, 
senator,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander,  heir-apparent,  bom  June  29,  1871  ;  Mirko, 
bom  April  17,  1879  ;  Peter,  bom  October  10,  1889 ;  and  six  daughters,* 
MUitza,  bom  July  26,  1866,  married,  August  7,  1889,  to  the  Bussian  Grand 
Duke  Peter  Nikolaievitch  ;  Stana,  bom  January  4,  1868,  married  August  28, 
1889,  to  George,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  Selena,  bom  January  8,  1878, 
married  October  24,  1896,  to  Victor  Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples ;  Anna, 
bom  August  18,  1874,  married  May  18,  1897,  to  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of 
Battenberg ;  Xenia,  born  April  22,  1881  ;  Fera,  born  February  22,  1887. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovic  NjegoS, 
descending  collaterally,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovi<$,  who,  being  pit)- 
claimed  Vladika,  or  pnnce-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
from  the  Turks,  ana,  having  established  hin]^lf  as  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political  alliance  with  Russia.  His 
successors  retained  the  theocratic  power  till  the  death  of  Peter  Petrovid  II. 
(October  31,  1851),  last  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as 
well  as  a  widely  celebrated  poet.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I., 
who  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions 
attached  to  it,  and  substituted  that  of  Gospodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time 
Danilo  I.,  to  throw  off  a  reumant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey, 
acknowledged  by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  new  title 
from  Russia.  In  1878  the  indepcudence  of  Montenegro  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  Turkey  and  the  other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
That  Treaty  closes  the  Port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  waters  of  Montene^  to 
the  shifNS  of  war  of  all  nations,  and  places  the  administration  of  the  mantime 
and  sanitaiT  police  on  the  coast  of  Montenegro  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Petrovid  dynasty,  with  their 
dates : — 

VJadikas  or  Prmce-BUhops, 
Danilo         .  1696-1786  I  Peter  I.  (St  Peter)    .        1782-1880 

Sava  and  VassiU  .  1735-1782  |  Peter  II.  (Vladika  Rade)     1830-1851 

Danilo  I.  (Kniaz  and  Gospodar) 1851-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  from  time 
to  time  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  annual  civil  list  and  the  public 
expenditure.  Prince  Kicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  is  fixed  for  the  present 
at  9,000  ducats,  or  4,100Z.  A  yearly  sum  of  48,000  roubles,  or  4,800/.,  has 
been  received  by  Montenegro  from  Russia  since  the  Crimean  war,  as  a  reward 
for  its  friendly  attitude  during  that  period.  The  Austrian  Govemment  is 
stated  to  contribute  about  30,000  florins  per  annum  towards  the  constmction 
of  carriage  roads  in  Montenegro. 

Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  country,  dating  from  1852,  with  changes  effected 
1  The  Prince's  eldest  daughter,  Zorka,  who  died  in  1887,  was  married  to  Prince  Peter 
KsragBorgevltch,  '*  Pretender  "  to  the  throne  of  Bervia. 
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in  1855  and  1879,  is  nominally  that  of  a  limited  monaroliy,  resting  on  a 
IKitriarchal  foundation.  The  ezacutiye  authority  Tests  with  the  reigning  Prince, 
while  the  legislatiye  power  is  yested,  acoordinff  to  an  *  Administratiye  Statute ' 
proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  of  eight  members,  one  half  of 
them  being  nominated  by  the  Prince,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  in- 
habitants who  are  bearing,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  all  depends  on 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Prince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40  tribes, 
each  governed  by  elected  'elders,*  and  a  chief  or  captain  of  district  called 
Enje2,  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  commander  in  war.  By  the 
'  Administrative  Statute  of  1879,  the  country  was  divided  into  80  districts  and 
eight  military  commands. 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Voivode  Boio  Petrovic.  There  are  Ministries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  War, 
Finance,  and  Justice  and  Worship. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  8,680  English  square 
miles,  inclusive  of  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Congress  of  Benin  in  1878. 
Its  extreme  length,  fh)m  the  northernmost  point  of  Awa  to  the  Boyana,  is 
little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  lim,  about  80 
English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  south-east  by  tiie  Turkish 
Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Kossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east  by  the  Sa^jak  of 
Kovi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina.  On  the  west  it  is 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory  forming 
the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro,  Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in 
the  recently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where  it 
possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length.  The  total  population  numbers 
about  228,000.  The  capital  is  Cettinj^,  with  2,920  population ;  Podgoritsa, 
6,534  ;  Dulcigno,  5,000  ;  NikSid,  3,500  ;  Danilograd,  1,100.  The  population 
is  mainly  pastoral  and  agricultural.  "Hie  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entiiely 
to  the  Servian  branch  or  the  Slav  race. 

Relii^on. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  Prince  ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  the  latter  is  ail- 
pervaoing.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  for 
their  maintenance,  aided  by  occasional  contributions  from  Russia.  The  mial 
clergy  are  maintained  by  the  communities.  Orthodox  Montenegro  is  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  Cettinj^  and  Ostrog,  but  actually  the  cure  of  both  sees  is 
united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Gettinj^.  The  former  see 
comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  nroto-presbyteries,  with  84  parishes,  and  the 
latter  into  9  such  districts  with  75  parishes.  The  Roman  OathoJic  Arch- 
bishopric of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
districts  recently  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which  there  are  likewise  10  Mii»> 
snlman  parishes. 


Religion 

Number  of 
Churches 

Number  of 
Ciergy 

Adherents 

Greek  Orthodox 
Mohammedan    . 
Roman  Catholic 

177 
19 
10 

180 
33 
18 

201,067 
13,840 
12,924 

206        \          226 

227,881 
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Instruotion. 

Schools  for  elementary  education  are  snpported  by  Government ;  education 
is  oompulaory  and  free ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elementary  achoola,  with  3,000 
male  and  300  female  pupdls.  All  males  under  the  age  of  25  years  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  gymnasium 
or  coUege  for  boys  at  Cettinj^,  and  a  girls'  high  school  with  44  resident 
pupils  maintainea  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

JuBtioe,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

A  Judicial  Code  founded  upon  the  Code  Napoleon  has  been  prepared,  and 
being  gradually  put  in  force. 

There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  fiye  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes,  but 
the  '  Yebki  Sud,'  or  supreme  court  at  Cettiig^,  has  jurisdiction,  both  appellate 
and  concurrent,  oyer  the  whole  principality,  and  in  the  last  resort  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  Tnere  are  no  judicial  statistics,  but  crime 
in  eeneral  is  rare. 

There  is  no  r««ular  provision  for  poor  relief.  The  Government,  however, 
annually  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  pubUc  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
&C.,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly  in  grain, 
procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia.     Russian  charity  also  does  much. 

Finance,  Defence. 

No  official  returns  are  published  regarding  the  public  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. Reliable  estimates  state  the  former  at  600,000  Austrian  florins,  or 
about  50,000/.,  derived  chiefly  from  land  and  cattle  taxes,  the  salt  monopoly, 
and  customs  duties.  Montenegro  owes  to  the  Lander  Bank  of  Vienna  a  sum 
of  one  million  florins  (80,000/.)  borrowed  at  6  ner  cent. 

There  exists  no  standii^  army,  but  all  the  inhabitants,  not  physically 
unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldieis,  and  liable  to  be  called  under  arms.  The 
ModiBm  inhabitaBts  of  Montenegro  are  exempted  from  military  service  on 
pajmfint  of  a  capifcation  tax.  The  nnmbar  of  trained  men  is  put  at  85,870 
infantry,  and  856  artillery.  About  25,000  men  are  in  the  first  class.  In 
1896  military  barracks  were  constructed  at  Cettinj^  ;  a  battalion,  of  800  men 
occupies  them  for  4  months,  when  it  is  disbanded  and  another  takes  its 
nlaoe.  Regular  drill  and  .  military  instruction  are  superintended  by 
Montenegrin  officers  who  have  been  educated  in  Italy. 

There  are  about  70,000  rifles  in  the  country :— 20,000  Wemdl,  10,000 
Kruka,  10,000  Snider  and  Peabody-Martini,  and  30,000  Pierdan  rifles  presented 
by  Russia  in  1895.  The  artillery  consists  of  2  siege  guns,  2  bronze  Russian 
12-pounders,  6  Qatlings,  12  steel  and  6  bronze  Krupp  guns,  and  24  mountain 
guns,  kept  at  the  central  depdt  of  Spuz. 

Prodnction  and  Indnstry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  is  mostly 
the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  system  of  domestic  communism 
being  j^nerally  prevalent  In  some  districts,  however,  the  land  is  split  up 
into  diminutive  peasant-holdings,  while  in  a  few  the  metayer  system  is  met 
with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist.  The  princioal  crops  grown  are  maize, 
tobacco  (500  tons  in  1895),  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  Tchermnitchka  Nahie,  and  the  district 
of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about  Antivari  and  Dulcinio.  The  uncultivable 
area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forests  of  beech,  oak, 
&c,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  are  valueless;  and,  in  tie  west, 
of  bare  limestone  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and  stunted  scrub. 
There  are  no  sea-fisheries.  Good  trout  fishing  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
rivers.    Any  small  manufactures  that  exist  are  only  for  local  consumption. 
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lave  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared :    there   are  500,000  sheep  aad  goats : 
60,000  cattle  ;  8,000  swine ;  8,000  horses. 

Commerce. 

The  costoms  tariff  is  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  merchandise,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  prohibited  articles.  The  exports  for  1896  were 
valued  at  abont  50,0002. ;  the  imports  for  1896,  exclnsiye  of  petroleum 
and  salt,  and  of  5,0002.  worthi  of  grain  from  Albania,  amounted  to 
about  57,0002.  The  principal  exports  are  sumach,  fleapowdei  {Pyrethrum 
roseum),  smoked  sardines  {seoranze),  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
cheese,  wool,  hides,  skins,  and  fars,  honey,  beeswax,  wood  for  walking- 
sticks,  &c,  olive-oil,  I  wine,  tobacco.  The  imports  are  salt  from  Sicily,  a 
Government  monopoly  yielding  9,5002.  a  year  ;  petroleum  from  Russia,  made 
a  Government  monopoly  in  1896,  expected  to  yield  over  1,5002.  a  year  ;  maize, 
cottons,  hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  rice.     The  trade  is  mostly  with  Austria. 

Gommimications. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  Cattaro  to  Gettiige ; 
from  Gettii^^  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  and  to  Nik£2; 
also  from  Podgoritza  to  Plawnitza  (the  Scutari-Lake  Port  of  Podgoritza) ;  and 
from  Antivari  to  Vir  Pazar  on  Lake  Scutari  A  carriage  z^ad  is  being 
constructed  from  Podgoritza  to  Eolaschine.  There  are  public  dili^nces 
between  Cattaro  and  Cettii^'e,  and  between  Cettinje,  Podgontza,  and  NiksfiL 
There  are  bridle  roads  over  the  rest  of  the  principality.  For  the  constniction 
of  roads  Austria  gives  the  Principality  an  annual  subvention  of  80,000  florins, 
and  for  postal  diligence  service,  8,000  florins.  A  lake  steamer  of  about  50  tons, 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Montenegrin  Trading  Company,  plies  between  Rieka  and 
the  town  oi  Scutari  There  are  400  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  the  country,  with 
15  offices.     Montenegro  forms  part  of  the  Postal  Union  ;  it  has  12  post  offices. 

Money. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinaee  of  its  own  ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turldsn  silver  is  also  current,  and  French  and  En^^h 
gold  circulates  freely  at  a  rate  of  exchange  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government.     There  is  no  bank  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 

BrUish  MinisUr  JUsident.  ^Kohert  J.  Kennedy,  C.M.G. 

Statifltical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenee  oonoerning  Montenegro. 

Foreign  OlBce  Baports.    Annual  Series.    No.  1701, 1896^  and  No.  1&4, 1897.    hooAon. 

iliulrfa  (M.X  Gescbichte  des  FUrstentliiuns  Montenegro.    6.    Wian,  1858. 

Brown  (H.  0.),  A  Winter  in  Albania.    London,  1888. 

Caidwell  (C.  B.),  Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States.  Issued  by 
Intelligence  Division,  War  Offloe.    8.    London,  1891. 

CoquMa  (P.),  Histoire  da  Montenegro  et  de  la  Bosnie.    Paris,  1890. 

CoMen^-Hardg.  Montenegro  and  its  Borderlands.  QeosraphlcalJoamaL   Vol.  IV.   1S94. 

Denton  (Bev.  William),  Montenegro :  its  People  and  their  History.    8.    London,  1877. 

Evant  (A.  J.)*  Ulyrian  Letters.    8.    London,  1878. 

FrUley  (G.)  and  WlakovUs  (Ivan),  Le  Mont6n6gro  Oontemporain.    Paris. 

HasBert  (CX  Beise  durch  Montenegro.    8.    Wlen,  1898. 

Kohl  (J.  Geo.X  Beise  nach  Montenegro.    2  vols,    a    Dresden,  1851. 

Kovalev$ky  (Bgor  Petrovich),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonic  Countries.  (Bossia.)  S. 
St.  Petersburg,  1872. 

KraHmki  ( Waleijan  Skorobohaty),  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey.  S.  London, 
185S. 

MiUer  (W.)t  the  Balkans.    [In  *  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series.]    8.    London,  189& 

Norman  (H.),  The  Near  East.    London,  1896. 

SekwoTM  (Dr.  B.),  Montenegro,  Schilderung  einer  Beise  durch  das  Innere  nebst  £ntwurf 
einer  (Seographie  des  Landes.    8.    Leipzig,  1888. 

8ntak  (J.  F.)  and  8cJurh$  (F.),  Militilrische  Beschreibnng  des  PaschaUks  Henegovina  ond 
des  Filrstenthums  Cemagora.    8.    Wien,  1862. 

MamUry  Lettres  sur  1  Adriatlque  et  le  Montenegro. 

Lenormanty  Turcs  et  Mont^n^rins 

Yriarte  (Ch.),  Les  Bords  de  rAdriatigue  et  le  Mont^nigro. 

•D\i«ril  (Baron),  La  France  au  Montenteix>. 

mngfield  (W.  F.X  Tour  in  Dalmatia,  Ac    London,  1859.^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maqh&ib-el-Aksa. — El  Ghabb.) 

Reigning  Sultan. 

Xnlai-AM-el-Aiii,  bom  about  1881,  son  of  Sultan  Mulai-Hassan ;  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  father,  being  proclaimed  Sultan  in  the  Sherifian 
Camp  June  7, 1894. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  his  subjects  under  the  title  of 
*  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers— is  the  fifteenth  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Mulai-Achmet,  and  the  thirty-sixth  lineal 
descenaant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  P1*ophet  His  four  pre- 
decessors were : — 

Sultan  Reign  Snltan  Reign 

Mulai-Soliman  .     1794-1822      Sidi-Mulai-Mohamed     .     1869-1878 

Mulai-Abderrahman  1822-1859      Mulai-Hassan        .        .     1873-1894 

The  Sherifian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Sharifs  of  Fileli, 
or  Tafilet.  Each  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Sherifian  family  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Sherifian  family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
as  tne  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported 
by  the  black  bodyguard,  from  among  whom  the  large  majority  of  court  officials 
are  selected. 

Government. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion.  As  spiritu^ 
ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  ^uite  alone,  his  authority  not  being  limiteo,  as  in 
Turkey  and  other  countnes  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  *  Ulema,'  under  the  *  Sheik-ul- Islam.  *  The 
Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so ' 
otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will.  They  are 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affaire,  and  War, 
Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator  of  Customs! 
The  Sultan's  revenue  is  estimated  at  500,000/.  per  annum,  derived  from 
monopolies,  taxes,  tithes,  and  presents. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Morocco  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  as  the  southern 
frontiers,  towards  the  Sahara,  are  unsettled.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigation,  the  area  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  is  about  219,000  English 
squars  miles.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Morocco  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  9,400,000  ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  5,000,000  souls,  although 
Dr.  Rohlfs,  in  the  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen '  (1888),  maintains  that 
the  population  is  not  more  than  2,750,000.  An  estimate  of  1889  gives  the 
following  results : — The  region  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  8,200,000 ;  of 
Morocco,  3,900,000 ;  of  Tafilet  and  the  Segelmeaa  country,  850,000 ;  of  Sns, 
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Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,450,000 ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  as  to 
race  .—Berbers  and  Tnaregs,  8,000,000 ;  Shellah  Berbers,  2,200,000  ;  Arabs 
(1)  pure  nomadic  Bedonins,  700,000;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000;  Jews,  150,000; 
negroes,  200,000.  The  number  of  Christians  does  not  exceed  5,000 ;  the 
Christian  population  of  Tangier  alone  probably  amounts  to  4,000.  Much  of 
the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Europeans.  Fez,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  about  140,000,  and  Tangier  about  30,000.  Morocco  city,  the 
southern  capital,  is  at  present  (1896)  the  residence  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Sultan  and  ms  subjects  are  of  the  Malekite  sect  of  Sunnite  Mohammedans. 
The  differences  between  sects  are  chiefly  in  the  attitudes  assumed  during  the 
recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  army,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  happen 
to  reside,  is  composed  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalry  ;  a  few  batteries  of 
field  guns  commanaed  by  three  French  officers,  and  2,000  irregular  cavalry. 
Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  en^neer  have  been  recently 
lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Oovemment  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  small-arms  fsictoTy  at  Fez.  A  Spanish  military  commissioner  edso  is  engaged 
on  topographical  ifworks,  either  at  Tetuan,  Tangier,  or  Fez,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  Government.  There  is  edso  a  Spanish  engineer 
officer  and  military  doctor,  and  a  German  engineer  officer  with  the  Sultan. 
In  addition  to  these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  Tnilitia^ 
cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces  are  ordered  to  assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in 
his  progress  from  Fez  to  Morocco.  The  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  which 
could  be  collected  in  time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in  addition 
to  the  forces  already  enumerated.     There  is  no  commissariat 


ConmLerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  and  the  shipping  of 
Morocco  at  the  different  ports  in  1896,  including  specie  and  precious 
metals  : — 


Porta 

Importa 

Exports 

Shipping  entered 

Total 
Vessels 

Total 
Tonnage 

Biitish 
Vessds 

BritiBh    1 
Tonnage    ' 

Tangier 

Tetuan 

Laraiche 

Rabat. 

Mogador 

Dar-al-Baida 

Saffi  ". 

437,202 

44,393 

249,902 

140,064 

27,954 

175,788 

158,508 

81,730 

582,147 

7,711 

81,201 

81,819 

141,8C4 

197,181 

202,318 

92,716 

1,210 
136 
152 
110 
149 
233 
212 
114 

824,188 

8,643 

68,645 

59,842 

113,488 

145,439 

130,883 

68,286 

288 
95 
82 
26 
23 
32 
38 
88 

96,106 
6,759 
18,679 
19,589 
21,419 
23,169 
24,349 
23,625 

Total  (1896) 
Total  (1895) 

1,315,536 
1,706,176 

1,286,847 
1,586,845 

2,316 
1,895 

914,409 
862,714 

567 
485 

238,644 
197,787 
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In  1895  and  1896  the  trade  was  distributed  among  the  principal  countries 
(including  their  dependencies)  as  follows  :— 


Countries 

Imports  from 
(18»6) 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

Kxporto  to     1      Bxports  to 
(1895)         1           (1896) 

Great  Britain    . 
France 
Spain .       . 
Germany  . 
Belgium    . 

£ 

988,708 
446,991 

59,180 
148,408 

69,715 

£ 

777,748 

858,861 

9,277 

124,660 

96,808 

583,538 
828,389 
828,208 
115,341 

.  £ 

219,089 
179,018 
199,129 
110,081 

Thus,  in  1896,  of  the  imports  about  59  per  cent,  were  from  Great  Britain, 
27  per  cent  from  France,  and  9*5  per  cent,  from  Germany  ;  of  the  exports 
about  17  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain,  14  per  cent,  to  France,  and  9  per 
cent  to  (iermany. 

The  chief  imports  (1896)  are  cotton  goods  (545,3602.),  sugar  (844, 8402.),  tea 
(104,912/.),  silk,  candles,  woollen  cloth,  alcoholic  liquors,  flour,  earthenware, 
and  glass;  while  the  chief  exports  are  beans  (86,223/.  )>  cattle,  wool  (148,5822.), 
goat-skins  (66,126/.),  eggs  (91,858/.),  wax,  maize,  slippers  (77,880/.),  bird- 
seed, almonds  and  dates. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Morocco  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was : — 


1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports  into  U.    K- 

from  Morocco 
Exports    of     British 

produce  to  Morocco 

755,404 
583,886 

549,687 
494,908 

£ 
360,926 

538,685 

£ 
404,400 

629,788 

218,809 
489,864 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  £rom  Morocco  in 
1896  were  beans,  of  the  value  of  89,691/.  ;  almonds,  24,908/.  ;  wool,  18,415/.  ; 
flrum,  18,752/.  ;  goat  skins,  14,846/.  ;  wax,  5,588/.  The  staple  articles  of 
British  export  to  Morocco  consists  of  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  value  of 
407,075/.  ;  candles,  30,601/.  in  1896. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Wad  Bas,  1860,  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  S^n, 
although  the  question  has  at  different  times  been  raised,  to  the  small  temtoiy 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequefia,  south  of  Mogador,  but  Spain  has  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  cession.  On  the  North  coast  of  Morocco,  Spain 
occupies  positions  at  Oeuta  and  Melilla. 

Postal  services,  under  the  control  of  the  Moorish,  British,  or  French 
Government,  have  been  begun,  and  now  six  couriers  a  week  pass  in  each 
direction  between  Fez  and  Tangier,  while  a  bi-weekly  service  extends  to 
ElkBar,  Laraiche,  and  other  towns. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

T)ie  Blankeel  or  Muaoona  =  6  Floos       Approximate  English  value  =    x|^ 
The  Ounee  or  Okia  =  4  Blankeels         „  „  „       =    AV<^- 

The  Miikal  =  10  Owices  „  „  „       =  ^n^. 

Spanish  dollars  and  pesetos,  as  well  as  Moorish  coins  minted  for  the 
Ck»vemment  in  France,  are  current     The  values  fluctuate,  and  the  market 
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values  are  sometimes  only  one-third  of  those  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
custom-house  purposes. 

The  KxTUar  by  which  is  sold  the  produce  of  weight  of  the  country,  100 
BotaU,  equal  to  168  lb.  English. 

The  KirUar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is  100 
^tals,  equal  to  112  lb.  Enfflish. 

The  Draft,  8  Tomins,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  actual  Tangin,  almost  8  Tomins,  equal  to  1^  English  bushel. 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  kula;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weight 
28  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  5^^  British  imperial  gallons. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatiyes. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Morocco. 

JSivooy  £x6r<iorditiary  and  Minister  PlenipoUntiary. — Sir  Arthur  Nicol- 
son,  E.C.I.E ,  C.M.G.  ;  appointed  June  26,  1895. 

Consul  at  Tangier.—^.  E.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Dar-al-Baida ;  Yioc-Consuls  at  Fez,  Laimiche, 
Babat,  Mogador,  Mazagan,  Saffi  and  Tetuan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  oonoeming  Morocco. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Gonntziea  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AmieU  (B.  de),  Marocco.  8.  Hilano,  1878.  Horocoo  and  its  People.  (Translated  from 
tlie  Italian.].    London,  1870. 

£onMiI(S.),  Morocco  as  it  is.  With  an  Account  of  Sir  Charles  Bnan  Smith's  Recent 
Mission  to  Fes.    London,  1802. 

Dc  Oampou  (Ludovic),  Un  empire  qui  croule,  le  Maroc  contemporain.    Paris,  1886. 

D9  FoueauUL  (Vioomte  Ch.X  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  1883-1884.    Paris,  1888. 

DUrek$  (O.),  Materialen  sur  Kenntnisa,  Ac,  der  Marokko*Frage.    8.    Berlin,  18M. 

Srekwumn  (Jules,  capit),  Le  Maroc  modeme.    Paris. 

^Wwh(R.  J.),  LeMaroc.    Paris,  1895. 

Oannttfft  (A.  de),  Le  Maroc  d'anjourdhul,  d'hier,  et  de  deinain.    Paris,  1804. 

HarrU  (A.),  The  Land  of  an  African  Sxiltan :  Travels  in  Morocco,  IB67-99.  8.  London, 
1880. 

HarrU  (W.  B.),  Tafllet.  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  inthe  Atlaa  Moon, 
tains,  Ac    London,  1806. 

Hay  (Sir  J.  D.),  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  8.  London.— Memoir  of  Sir  J.  D.  Bay, 
completed  by  his  daughters.    London,  1896. 

Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    London,  1878. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Africa.  VoL  I.    North  Africa.    London,  1804. 

Lens  (Dr.  O.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 

MalUan  (Heinrich,  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  AfHka :  Reiaen  in 
Algerien  una  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipsig,  1860. 

MarUnUre  (H.  M.  P.  de  la),  Morocco :  Journeys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Fes  and  to  the  Oonrl 
of  Mulai-Hassan,  with  a  Bibliography  of  Morocco  from  1844  to  1887.    London,  1880. 

if(m(6ard(G.).  A  tra vers  le  Maroc.    4.    Paris.    Among  the  Moors,    a    London. 

Plaw/air  (Sir  B.  L  )  and  Brown  (B.X  Bibliography  of  Morocca    8.    London,  180S. 

Boklfi  (Gerhard),  Land  und  Volk  in  Afrika.  8.  Bremen,  1870.  Mein  ertter  Autaithalt 
In  Marokko.  8.  Bremen,  1878.  [English  translation,  Adventures  Ln  Morocco,  Ae.  8. 
.  London,  1874.]  Reise  dureh  Marokko,  Ac  8.  Bremen,  1868.  Quer  dureh  Afrika.  9  vols. 
8.    Leipzig,  1874. 

Biut/leld  mugh  E.  M.),  El  Maghreb;  1,200  MUas'  Ride  through  Morocco.    London,  1886. 

TKom$on  (J  ofleph).  Travels  in  the  AtUs  and  Southern  Moroeoo.    London,  1880. 

Trotter  (Oapt.  P.  D.),  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.    Sdinbuigfa,  1881. 

Watmm  (R.  8.),  A  Visit  to  Wasan.    London,  1880. 
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nepAl. 

An  independeut  Kingdom  in  the  Himdlavas,  between  26**  25'  and  30"*  17'  N. 
lat,  and  between  80**  6'  and  88"  14'  of  £.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  500  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  about  150  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Sildcbn,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  sovereign  is  His  Highness  Mahdrdja  Dhiraj  Piithivi  Bir  Bikrdm, 
Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jang,  who  was  bom  on 
August  8,  1875,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  on  May  17,  1881.  The 
government  of  Nepal  is  a  militaiy  oligarchy.  All  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  whom  it  was  delegated  by  the  Mahirdja  Dhiraj 
when  he  came  of  age. 

The  Gt^khas,  a  Rdjp6t  race  originally  from  Oodeypore  in  Bajputana,  who 
had  settled  in  the  province  of  Ourkha  in  Nepdl,  overran  the  whole  country 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  maintained  their 
supremacy  ever  since.  About  1790  a  Gurkha  army  invaded  Tibet ;  and  to 
avenge  this  affit)nt  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Euen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an 
army  into  Nepdl,  which  compelled  the  Giirkhas  to  submit  to  the  terms 
of  peace,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute 
used  formerly  to  be  sent  at  irregular  intervals,  but  the  last  three  missions 
have  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  relations  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  Giirkha  rulers  of  Nepdl  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  invasion,  when  Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  avert  hostilities.  A  commercial  treaty  between  India  and  Nepdl 
was  signed  in  1792,  and  an  English  Resident  was  sent  to  reside  at  Katmandu, 
but  was  recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the 
Indian  Government  to  declare  war ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within 
three  marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  concluded  and  tho  Treaty  of 
Segowlie  signed  on  December  2,  1815.  Since  then  the  relations  of  the 
English  wiui  Nepdl  have  been  friendly  ;  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jang  Bahddur,  sent  a  detachment  of  Gl^kha  troops  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jang  Bahddur  died  in 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Ranodip  Singh,  who  was 
overthrown  and  murdered  in  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  November 
1885.  MahardjdSir  Bir  Shamsher  Jang  Rana  Bahddur,  G.C.S.I.,  has  been 
Prime  Minister  ever  since. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Segowlie,  an  English  Resident,  with  a 
small  escort  of  Indian  sepoys,  lives  at  the  capital ;  but  he  does  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  54,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  from  2,000,000 
to  5,000,000.  The  races  of  Nepdl,  oesidds  the  dominant  G^khas,  include 
earlier  iidiabitantB  of  Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gnraugs,  Newars,  and 
Bhutias. 

Capital,  Katmandu  ;  population  about  50,000. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  t^  is  the  religion  of  the  G6rkhas,  and  is  gradually 
but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  inhabitanta^QTp 
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There  is  a  standing  irregular  army  in  Kepdl,  with  an  estimated  strength  of 
25,000.  Besides  this,  a  force  of  17,000  regolars  is  stationed  in  and  about 
the  capital.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  Enfield,  Snider,  and  Martini- Heniy 
rifles,  and  there  is  a  limited  number  of  field  and  mountain  guns. 

The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  three  yean  ending  March  31, 
1897,  has  been  as  follows  (including  treasure)  : — 


— 

18M.05.    Bs. 

1805.M.     Bs. 

1886-97.    Bs. 

Imports  from  iDdia  . 
Exports  to  Ittdift 

12,798,801 
18,417,974 

18,628,888 
18,88«,»59 

15,867  51S 
18,980,564 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  other 
dnifp,  gums,  resins  and  dyes,  jute,  wheat,  pulse,  rice  and  other  grains, 
clarified  butter,  oil  seeds,  spices,  tobacco,  timber,  saltpetre.  The  chief 
imports  are  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  salt,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  drugs  and 
dyes,  petroleum,  leather,  brass,  iron  and  copper  wares,  taw  cotton,  twist  sad 
yam,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  and  8  pies  of  British  Indian  currency. 
Copper  pice  of  varying  value  are  also  ooinea.  The  Indian  rupee  passes 
current  uiroughout  Kep41. 

BrUish  Be9ident.^C6i(aie\  H.  Wylie,  C.S.I. 

Books  of  Rsfebxkcb. 

Aiiehiton  (C.  U.)  (compiled  by),  A  GoOeotion  of  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sanads 
relating  to  India  and  Neiglibouiing  Ootmtries.    Vol.  II.    Calcutta,  1892. 

BaUoniifM  (H.),  On  India's  Frontier.    8.    London,  1896. 

BamiUon  (Franois)  (formerly  Bnchanan),  An  Aoooant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Neptt. 
London,  1819. 

Hoigaon  (B.),  Essays  on  the  Languages,  LlteratoK,  and  Beligion  of  Nep&ul  and  Tibet. 
London,  1874. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.)  (compiled  byl  Imperial  Gaaetteer  of  India.  Vol.  Z.  London,  1886. 
—Life  of  Brian  Hongliton  Hodgson,  ^tish  Besident  at  NepaL    London,  1896. 

Kirkpatriek  (Colonel),  An  Accotmt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nep&l.    London,  1811. 

OldJUld  (H.  A.X  Sketches  ttom  Nepanl,  Historical  and  DescriptiTe.    London,  1880; 
L     FonHMort  (Captain  SO,  Notes  on  Nepal.    Calcntta,  1895. 

Wheeler  (^.  TalboysX  Short  History  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States.    London,  1880. 

Wright  (Dr.  D.)  (translated  byX  History  of  Nepinl.    Cambridge,  1877. 
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NETHERLANDS    (THE). 

(KONINKBUK  DEB  NSDEBLANDBN.) 

Beigning  SoTereign. 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  Maria,  born  August  31,  1880, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  III.  and  of  bis  second  wife, 
Princess  Emma,  bom  August  2,  1868,  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the*  death  of  her 
father,  November  23,  1890;  comes  of  age  August  31,  1898. 

Queen  Regent  during  the  Minority  qf  the  Queen, 

Adelhaid  Emma  Wilhelmina  Thereeia^  Princess  of  Waldeck  and 
Pyrmont>  Queen-Dowager,  mother  of  the  Queen,  Queen  Begent, 
December  8,  1890,  to  August  31,  1898. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
desoends  from  a  Getman  Connt  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  centu^. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht^  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
Kaasan,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  familv  acquired  the  barony  of 
Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Ketherlands.  The  alliance  with 
another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
ChAlona,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  a 
third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of  Orange  with  a 
daughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  tnat  prince.  Previous  to  this  neriod,  the  members  of  the  family  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  name 
of  'staduolders,'  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally  declared  to  be 
hereditary  in  1747,  in  Willem  IV.  ;  but  ms  successor,  Willem  Y.,  had  to  fly 
to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican  army.  The 
family  did  not  retiun  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of  the  republic, 
released  from  Fronch  supremacy,  was  under  discussion  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  Belgian  provinces, 
subject  before  the  French  revolution  to  the  House  of  Austria,  were  ordered  by 
the  Congress  to  be  annexed  to  the  territoiT  of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  to 
be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  son  of  the  last  stadtholder,  Willem  V.,  as 
hereditary  sovereign.  In  conseauence,  the  latter  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Netherlands  at  the  Hague  on  uie  16th  of  Mareh,  1S15,  and  recognised  as 
sovereign  by  all  the  Powera  of  Europe.  The  established  union  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1880,  and  their  political  relations  were  not  readjusted 
until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1889,  which  constituted 
Belgium  an  independent  kingdom.      King  Willem  I.  abdkated  mj  1840, 
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beqneathinjB;  the  crown  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  ^ho,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
^ears,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reined  41  years,  and  died 
m  1890 ;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter 
Wilhehnina. 

King  Willem  II.  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amoimt 
iwas  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King 
Willem  III.,  and  is  since  maintained.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from 
domains,  and  in  addition  an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palaces.  The  Queen-Regent  receives  an  annual  allowance  of 
160,000  guilders.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  the  possession  of  a 
very  lar^e  private  fortune,  acquired  in  greater  part  by  King  Wulem  I.  in  the 
prosecution  of  vast  enterprises  tending  to  raise  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereign  3  to  the  Nether- 
lands since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  : — 

WiUeml.               1815 

Willem  II 1840 

Willem  III 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 

GovenmLent  and  Constitntion. 
I.  Central  Goveenment. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848 
and  in  1887.  According  to  tliis  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  throne.  In  default  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his 
minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Regent — designated  by 
law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter — called  the  States- 
General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  ixihabitants  of  the 
eleven  provinces,  or  from  among  some  high  and  important  function- 
aries, mentioned  by  law.  Members  of  the  First  Chamber  not  resid- 
ing in  the  Hague,  where  the  Parliament  meets,  are  allowed  10 
guilders  (16«.  8d.)  a  day  during  the  Session  of  the  States-General. 
The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  numbers  100  deputies, 
who  are  elected  directly.  ^         , 
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According  to  the  electoral  reform  act,  passed  in  '1896,  voters  are  all  male 
Dutch  citizens  not  under  25  years  of  age,  in  profession  of  certain  outward  and 
positive  signs  of  capacity  and  well-being.  The  chief  sign  is  tiie  fact  of 
pavmeut  of  one  or  more  direct  State  taxes  (for  the  land  tax  an  amount  of 
1  florin  is  sufficient).  Besides  these,  the  Beform  Act  admits  as  electors  all 
those  who  can  prove  that  they  are  householders,  and  have  paid  rent  of  houses 
or  lodffings  during  a  fixed  term,  or  that  they  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats 
of  not  less  than  24  tons  capacity,  or  that  thev  have  been  during  a  fixed  term 
in  employment  with  an  annual  wage  or  salary  of  at  least  22/.  ISs,  4d.,  or 
possess  a  certificate  of  State  interest  of  at  least  100  florins,  or  a  State  savings 
Dank  deposit  of  at  least  50  florins,  or  the  lecal  qualifications  for  any  profession 
or  employment  The  mode  of  voting  adopted  is  based  upon  the  couloir 
system.     Voting  is  not  comj>ul8ory. 

The  electoral  body  is  estimated  on  a  number  of  700,000  voters,  i.e.,  one 
voter  for  seven  inhabitants. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  receive  an  annual 
allowance  of  2,000  guilders  (£166),  besides  travelling 
expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  retire  in  a  body, 
whereas  the  First  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every 
three  years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them, 
being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days,  and  to 
convoke  the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  may  intro- 
duce new  bills;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber  being 
restricted  to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  power 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are 
public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  may  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  expressly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  There  are  eight  hefMs  of  departments  in 
the  Ministerial  Council,  namely  : — 

1.  The  Minister  qf  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  qf  the  Ministerial 
Council.— Bt,  W.  H.  de  Beaufort ;  appointed  July  26,  1897. 

2.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,-^!)!,  H.  Ooeman  Borgesius ;  appointed 
July  26,  1897. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  N.  G.  Piirson ;  appointed  July  26, 
1897. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Jttstiee. — Dr.  P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden  ;  appointed 
July  26,  1897. 

5.  Tfie  Minister  of  the  Colonies. — J.  T,  Crcmer  ;  appointed  July  26,  1897 
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6.  The  Minister  qf  Marine.— J.  C.  Janaen  ;  appointed  July  26,  1897. 

7.  The  Minister  of  War.—K,  Eland ;  appointed  July  81,  1897. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Public  fTorks  and  Commerce  (Wateistaat).— C. 
Lely;  appointed  July  26,  1897. 

Each  of  the  aboye  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
l.OOOZ. 

There  is  a  State  Council— '  Baad  van  State  '—of  14  members,  appointed  by  tiie 
Severely,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  consulted  on  all 
legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

II.  Local  Qovbbnment. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,1S8 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  'the  Provincial  States.' 
The  members  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-h&  of  the  number 
being  subject  to  re-election  or  renewal  every  8  years  Except  that  they  must 
be  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  votmg, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  Hie  number  of  members 
varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  85  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  b^ 
the  King.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  rig^t  of  control  over  the  munia- 
I>alities.  They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General.  They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public  A  permanent  com- 
mission composed  of  6  of  their  members,  callea  the  'Deputed  Statra,'  ia 
charged  with  the  executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  committee  has  also  to  see  the  common  law  executed 
in  the  province.  Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provindal  States  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly 
has  a  deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed 
States  receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rig^te, 
subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected  for  six 
years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Pix>vincial  States,  provided  they 
inhabit  the  commune  ;  one-third  of  the  Council  retiring  every  two  years. 
All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of 
members  varying  from  7  to  41,  according  to  the  population.  The  Council  has 
a  right  of  making  and  enfoicing  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare. 
The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according  to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ; 
besides,  each  commune  receives  from  the  State  Treasury  an  allowance  pro- 
portioned to  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  share  which  its 
non-contributing  inhabitants  have  failed  to  pay  towards  loo&l  taxes.  All 
by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  Tlie  Municipal  Bud^t  and  the 
resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  property  require  the  approbation  of  the 
Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereiffn  for 
6  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  Mayor 
and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wethouders),  elected  by  and  from  the  CouncU ; 
this  college  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  The 
Municipal  Police  \a  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor ;  as  a  State  functionary  the 
Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions 
for  80  days,  but  is  bound  to  inform  the  Deputed  States  of  ^  provmce. 
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Area  and  Population. 
I.  Pboobess  and  Present  Condition. 
The  following  is  the  population  at  various  census  periods : — 
1829        .         .  2,613,487  |  1869        .         .  3,579,529 

1839        .        .  2,860,559  |  1879        .        .  4,012,693 

1849  .  3,056,879  1889  .  4,511,415 

1859        .         .  3,809,128  | 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year  has  been,  in  1880,  06 ;  in 
1885,  1-4;  in  1890,  1-18;  in  1891,  1-25;  in  1892,  1-03  j  in 
1893,  l-36j  in  1894,  l-33;in  1895,  133;  in  1896,  1-42. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of 
the  eleven  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  31,  1889,  and  to  the  communal  population  tables  on 
December  31,  1896  : — 


Arai: 

PoptOation 

English 
sqaaramileB 

Frovlnees 

Dec  SI,  1880 

Dec.  81, 1896 

Per  sq.  mile 

North  Brabant 

1,980 

509,628 

539.725 

273 

Guelders 

1,965 

612,202 

548,748 

279 

South  HoUand 

1,166 

949,641 

1,082,678 

929 

North  Holland 

1,070 

829,489 

933,692 

882 

Zealand 

690 

199,234 

211,617 

307 

Utrecht 

534 

221,007 

241,178 

452 

Friedand 

1,282 

335.558 

339,426 

265 

Overyssel 

1,291 

295,445 

319,494 

247 

Groningen 

790 

272,786 

292,834 

372 

Drenthe 

1,030 

130,704 

143,028 

139 

Limbuig 

850 

255,721 

276,239 

325 

Total 

12,648 

4,611,415 

4,928,668 

406 

Of  the  total  population  in  1896  there  were  2,438,975  males 
and  2,489,683  females. 

The  Netherlands  possess  a  comparatively  large  urban  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 


1 

Tear 

Population  of 

the  21  principal 

Towns  1 

Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Population 

Rural 
Population 

Percentage 
of  the  whole 
Population 

Dec.  81,  1869 
»      „     1879 
n       „     1889 
»      »     1892 
„      „     1896 

936,801 
1,116,627 
1,411,584 
1,506,703 
1,677,769 

26-1 
27-8 
31-2 
32-2 
84-6 

2,642,728 
2,897,066 
3,099,831 
3,162,873 
8,250,899 

73-8 
72-1 
68-7 
67-8 
66-4 

I  The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  80,000  inhabitantpr^ 
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The  census  of  Dec.  1889  gives  in  a  population  of  4,511,415  : — 


- 

Males 

Per  cent 

Femalea 

Per  cent. 

UnmAnied    .... 
Married         .... 
Widowers  and  widows   . 
Divorced  and  separated . 

1,406,646 

738,256 

81,419 

2,127 

31  1 
16-8 
1-9 
0  04 

1,874,956 

739,051 

165,496 

3,408 

80-4 
16-3 
8-6 
0-07 

The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1889  there  were  47,888  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,  28,767  of  them  being  Germans, 
13,697  Belgians,  1,339  English,  and  4,085  from  other  countries. 
2,950,471  persons  were  bom  in  the  communes  where  they  lived  ; 
977,360  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province ;  497,809  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  9,795  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages : — 


Tears 


Total  LIviuff 
Births 


Average 

1879-84 

144,879 

1884-89 

149,516 

1889-93 

152,452 

1898 

159,005 

1894 

154,722 

1895 

158,180 

1896 

160,247 

lUegiti- 
mate 


4,264 
4,753 
4,853 
4,932 
4,833 
4,779 
4,611 


Deaths 


90,127 
91,658 
93,419 
90,372 
87,970 
90,007 
84,291 


Msrrlsges 

Surplui  of 
Birthaover 

StUltNun 

Deaths 

30,046  !   54,751 

7,689 

80,501 

57.864 

7,744 

82,769 

59,047 

7,404 

84,311 

68,633 

7,533 

34,383 

66,752 

7,890 

35,598 

68,123 

7,611 

86,483 

75,956 

7,527 

The  emigration  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year  North  America        America        Auatralla         Africa 


Average 
1887-91 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


South 


4,314 
6,211 
4,820 
1,146 
1,277 
1.241 


903 


51 


Africa 

Total 

52 

5,271 

79 

6,290 

— 

4,820 

1        

1,146 

37 

1,814 

95 

1.887 

In  1896,  680  were  males,  400  females,  and  307  children. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  sailed 
from  Dutch  ports  was,  in  1896,  12,611. 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 

On  December  31,  1896,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more  than 
0,000  inhabitants,  namely  : — 

'sHertogenbosch  29,584 

ZwoUe    .         .  30,166 

Schiedam         .  26,627 

Breda  .  25,168 

Deventer         .  25,527 

Helder    .         .  25,628 


Amsterdam 

.  494,189 

Botterdam 

.  286,105 

The  Hague 

.  191,580 

Utrecht. 

.     96,349 

Oroningen 

.     62,295 

Haarlem 

.     60,788 

Amhem 

.     55,064 

Leiden    . 

Tilbury  . 

Maestricht 

Nimeguen 

Dordrecht 

Leeuwarde 

Delft       . 


53,868 
37,546 
33,834 
38,576 
36,687 
31,598 
32,021 


Beligion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Ck>nstitution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
and  complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  salaries  of  several  British  Presbyterian  ministers, 
settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  I'he  State  Budget 
contained  fixed  allowances  for  the  different  churches  ;  for  Protestant  Churches, 
1,879,852  guilders  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  578,035  ;  and  for  Jews,  12,775. 

The  number  of  adherents  of  the  different  churches  in  the  various  provinces, 
according  to  the  census  of  1889,  was  as  follows : — 


Provinces 

Dateh 
Befomed 

Other 

ProtesUnt 

B.Cath. 
Church 

JaoMnists 

Jews 

Other  or 

unknown 

creeds 

N.  Brabant    .    . 

48,566 

11,638 

446,531 

17 

2,252 

686 

Guelden  .    .    . 

884,142 

84,181 

185,821 

867 

6,248 

8,008 

SoQtb  Holland  . 

676,996 

116,088 

229,199 

1,758 

16,277 

11,878 

North  Holland  . 

581.810 

141,848 

225,652 

8,953 

67,257 

19,974 

Zealand     .    .    . 

120,898 

28,823 

50,180 

6 

412 

4,416 

UtMcht     . 

117,897 

22,785 

75,942 

1,564 

1,426 

1,428 

Friesland  . 

206,280 

76,087 

26,848 

6 

1,»17 

25,670 

Overyssel  . 
Groningen 

176,068 

31,457 

80,740 

IS 

4,182 

2,990 

180,804 

66,899 

18,467 

12 

6,946 

10,668 

Drenthe     . 

100,158 

18,068 

8,008 

8 

2,827 

2,160 

Limborg   .    .    . 

8,101 

673 

260,694 

4 

1,185 

164 

1    2,194,649 

682,907 

1,696,482 

7,687 

97,824 

82,866 

The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbjrterian.  In  1897  the 
Dntdi  &formed,  Walloon,  English  Presbyterian,  and  Scotch  Churches  had  1 
Synod,  10  provincial  districts,  44  classes,  and  1,347  parishes.  Their  clergy 
numbered  1,605.  Nine  other  Protestant  bodies  had  260  churches  and  about 
280  clergymen.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  one  archbishop  (of 
Utrecht),  4  bishops,  1,048  churches,  and  about  2,445  clergymen.  The 
Jansenists  had  1  archbishop,  2  bishops,  26  churches,  and  27  clergymen.  The 
Jews  had  about  180  places  of  worship. 

InBtmction. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed,  but 
education  is  not  compulsory  nor  necessarily  free;  religious  convictions  are 
respected. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century  elementary  schools  have  been  more 
or  less  under  State  regulation  and  inspection.     In  1806,  and  more  expressly 
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in  1848,  secular  instraction  was  separated  from  religions  or  sectarian 
instruction.  Elementary  education  is  now  regulated  by  the  Primary 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1857,  supplemented  by  an  Act  of  1878,  and 
again  considerably  altered  hj  the  Act  of  December  1889.  By  the  last 
Act  public  instruction  is  diminiahed  and  a  greater  share  in  the  education  of 
the  youths  left  to  private  instruction,  which  is  now  supported  by  the  State. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  public  primary 
instruction  is  borne  jointW  by  the  State  and  the  communes,  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  being  responsible  for  25  per  cent^ 
to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1895-96  : — 


Inititutioiis 

Nmnber 

TeMhingStaff 

Papils  or  StodentB 

Universities  (public)  1    . 

4 

165* 

2,984 

Classical  Schools    . 

29 

428 

2,495 

Secondary  Day  and  Evening 

Schools 

38 

452 

5,554 

Navigation  Schools 
MiddJ  e  Class  Schools     . 

11 

67 

938 

74 

957 

8,655 

Polytechnicum 

I 

25 

428 

Elementary  Schools : 

Public        .... 

3,052 

14,539 

483.898 

Private       .... 

1,390 

6,840 

217,934 

Infant  Schools : 

Public        .... 

139 

825 

25,131 

Private      .... 

894 

2,625 

85,275 

1  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Qroningen,  Amsterdam. 

Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  number  of  anedml 
schools— viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticultural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (8)  and  blind 
(1)  schools,  1  school  for  philology,  geology,  and  demography  of  the  East  Indies 
(for  the  Indian  Civil  Service),  several  military  schools,  a  national  Academy 
of  Art,  a  royal  school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for  drawins  teachers, 
several  technical  schools  and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Since  1880  there  is  also  a  private  university,  with  92  students  in  1895-96. 


1892 

1898 

1894 

1886 

On  Primary  Education — 
The  Government  spent. 
The  Communes  spent    . 
On  Normal  Schools  were 

£ 

488,142 
707,772 

£ 

471,433 
679,523 

£ 

486^789 
663,489 

£ 

496,667 
678,986 

spent  in  all 
The  total  expenses  for  Edu- 

85,611 

86,852 

95,359 

99,229 

cation  were : — 

For  the  State 
For  the  Communes 

741.167 
860,167 

728,416 
833,500 

787,260 
828,750 

764,917 
841,917 

Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1896,  4*7  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentage  beinff  highest  in  Dronthe,  9*5.  In  1875  the  total 
percentage  was  12 '3.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  from  6  to  18  yean 
(school  age)  on  31  December.  1895,  9  per  cent  received  no  thmentarj  in- 
struction.    In  1884  it  was  12*70. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Coiirt  of 
Cassation),  by  5  oourts  of  justice  {Courts  of  Appeal),  by  23  district  tribunals, 
and  by  106  cantonal  courts ;  trial  by  jury  is  unknown  in  Holland.  All 
Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  (the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  from 
a  list  prepared  by  the  Second  Chamber).  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court. 

The  number  of  penal  sentences  pronounced  was ; 


®^  "coSte^"*     Diirtrict  Tribunals 

Courts  of  Justice 

High  Court 

1885 
1891 
1898 
1896 
1896 

67,688                 16,079 
69,104                  15,760 
76,686                 19,186 
80,272                 18,748 
86,989                  16,074 

497 
807 
931 
910 
1,002 

230 
262 
288 
270 
328 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  was  : — 

By  the  Cantonal  Courts 

By  the  District  Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1888 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

64,613 

70,683 
70.260 
76,206 
68,976 

7,008 
8,122 
7,696 
8,482 
6,698 

14,931 
16,178 
16,646 
16,081 
13,964 

1,962 
1,922 
1,710 
1,677 
1,628 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1896  was  32,  of  houses  of  detention  44.  The 
number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1896  was  2,236  males  and 
194  females ;  in  the  houses  of  detention,  703  males  and  40  females.  There 
are  also  3  State-work-establishments  specially  for  drunkards,  beggars  and 
vagabonds.  The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1896,  3,698.  Children 
under  16  years  placed  in  the  3  State  reformatories  numbered  in  1896  644  boys 
and  299  girls.  There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police 
consists  of  field-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the 
country,  the  latter  ffuard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern).  The  cavalry 
police  (marechauss^Tnumbers  about  19  officers  and  770  men.  There  are  about 
800— appointed  ana  paid  by  the  Government— field-constables,  divided  into 
numerous  brigades.  Besides  each  commune  has  its  own  field-constables  or 
police  force. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  latgely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
organised  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
relief  is  to  be  obtained  from  private  charily  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
suppMorted  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small 
suDsidies  to  the  private  societies ;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  convicted 
can  be  placed  in  a  State-work  establishment  Workhouses  for  the  poor  are 
found  in  very  few  communes. 

The  number  of  poor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during 
the  year  1894  was  249,682  or  6  '25  per  cent  of  the  total  population.     The  per- 
oentage  for  10  years  has  been  :— 1884,  4*96;  1886,  4*94 ;  1887,  613  ;  18^'' 
5  12  ;  1889,  6  08 ;  1890,  5-84  ;  1891,  4*38  ;  1892,  5*48  ;  1898,  6  19. 
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Finanoe. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  last  five  years  were : 

Rbvenub. 


Tear 

Ordinary 

Bztraord.  Qoum,  Ac) 

Total 

GuUders 

Guildeni 

Omlders 

1892 

131.116,706 

670,000 

131,685,706 

1893 

126,627,164 

290,000 

126,827.164 

1894 

131,517,521 

1,386,552 

132,903,078 

1895 

132,257,968 

200,000 

132,467,968 

1896 

136,176,667 

180,000 

135,356,567 

EXPBNDITUBB. 


Tear  ,       Defence 

Debt 

PubUc  Works 

General 

ToUl 

OoUders 

GuUders 

Oailders 

Guilders 

GuUders 

1892 

36,783,384 

66,444,208 

11.366,319 

48,447,353 

162,041,264 

1893 

38.171,279 

36,649,430 

12,465,307 

48,157,077 

186,443,093 

1894 

86,684,712 

34,419,145 

11,120,181 

49,867,844 

131,491,882 

1896 

88,006,642 

34,777,269 

9,988,970 

60,364,108 

133,136,889 

1896 

39,295,234 

32.137.846 

10,223,130 

61,829,158 

133,448,868  i 

The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
years  1898  (October)  and  1897  (October)  were  as  follows  : — 


Branches  of  Bx. 
pendltnre 

1897 

1898 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1897 

1898 

GuUders 

GuUders 

GuUders 

GuUders 

ClvU  list 

800,000 

800,000 

Direct  taxes :— 

LegislatiTe      body 

Land  tax   • 

12,160,000 

12,300,000 

and  Boyal  cabinet 

678,887 

701,681 

Personal    .       . 

11.780,000 

8,700,000 

Department  of  Fo- 

Tax on  capital    . 

6,950,000 

7,000,000 

reign  Affairs 

850,018 

838,436 

Tax   on  incomes 

Department  of  Jus* 

ftom  trades,  pro- 

lice      .       .       . 

5,456,606 

6,648,487 

fessions,  Ac.     . 

4,620,000 

4,620,000 

Department  of  In- 

Bxcise duties 

43,070,000 

44,400,000 , 

terior    . 

14,070,814 

14,455,836 

Indirect  taxes 

20,871,000 

20,385,000  i 

Department  of  Ma- 

Import duties 

8,215,260 

8,716,600 

rine       ..       . 

15,682,804 

16,688,996 

Tax  on  gold  and 

Department  of  Pi- 

silver.       .       . 

225,900 

240,900 

nance    . 

10,621,062 

28.452,848 

Domains 

2,460,000 

!'JS2'SX 

Department  of  War 

28,729,889 

22,888,006 

Post  olBce 

8,624,000 

8,976,000 

Department  of  Pub- 

Telegraph service . 

1,404,000 

1,408,000 

lic  Works,  Ac      . 

22,479,535 

24,055,195 

state  lottery.       . 

659,000 

669,000 

DepartmentofColo- 

Shooting  and  flsli- 

1,816,622 

1,388,716 

ing  licences 
Pilot  dues     .       . 

128,000 

130,000 

PubUcDebt  . 

32,643,745 

32,491,098 

1,600,000 

1,850,000 

Contingencies 

50,000 

50,000 

Dues  on  mines 

6,865 

&,»80 

State  raUways 

8,886,000 

3,885,000 

Total  expenditure 

celpts  . 
Total  revenue 

7,777,200 

8,641,970 

141,743,746 

141,743,746 

188,924,965 

134.432,860 

The  share  of  the  direct  taxes,  excise,  indirect  taxes  and  cus- 
toms duties  in  the  revenue  for  five  years  1892-96  was  : — 
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Tear 

Direct  Taxes 

EzdM 

Indirect  Taxes 

Customs  Duties 

Guilden 

Onfldera  . 

GnUden 

Gailders 

1892 

28,600,816 

44,527.474 

27,468,005 

5,776,407 

1898 

82,851,922 

43,208,403 

19,938,942 

5,840,051 

1894 

84,907,207 

42,989,388 

20,222,984 

5,992,995 

1895 

85,162,795 

42,859,657 

21,414,331 

6,787,095 

1896 

85.577,845 

43,849.565 

20,086,887 

8,447,069 

The  amonnt  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  poptdation  was,  in  1896,  in 
goilders:  direct  taxes,  7'37  ;  excise,  9*08;  indirect  taxes,  4  15;  custom 
duties,  1-74.    Total,  25 '48. 

The  expenditure  of  the  '  Department  for  the  Colonies '  entered  in  the 
hudget  estimates  only  refers  to  the  central  administration.  There  is  a  separate 
budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by 
the  States-General.  The  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1898  calculated  the 
total  revenue  at  185,204,208  guilders,  with  an  expenditure  ot  146,150,164 
guilders.  The  estimates  are  distributed  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  in  the  following  proportions : — 

OuUders 
Administrative  and  other  expenses  in  the  colonies     .      117,590,449 
Home  Government  expenditure         ....        28,559,715 
Total  expenditure 


Revenues  in  the  mother  country 
,,  „      colonies    . 


146,160,164 

21,658,703 
113,645,600 
135,204,203 


In  the  budget  for  1898  the  national  debt  is  given  as 

follows  :— 

- 

Nominal  Capital 

Annual  Interest 

FnndedDebt 
2ji  per  cent  debt 
3     „      „      „     of  1895    .        . 
6     „      „  ^  debt  of  appropriated 
6     „      „i      raUway. 

Total. 

Floating  debt    .... 

Annuities 

Paper  money     .... 
Sinking  fund     .... 

Total  debt . 

OuUders 
626,008,900 
462,819,800 
294,000 

2,719,698 

GuUders 

15,650,222 

18,906,919 

14,909 

166,624 

1,091,541,898 
15,000,000 

29,788,674 

50,000 
64,319 

2,638,100 

1,106,541,893 

32,491,093 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  last  six 
years; — 


Tear 


1897 
1896 
1895 


Intereat         Sinking  Fund  Tear 


Guilders 
29,935,246 
30,629,789 
81,912,910 


Guilders 
2,708,600 
1,507,556 
8.275,200 


1894 
1898 
1892 


Interest         Sinking  Fund 


Guilders 
32,015,837 
81,468,972 
81,519,317 


Guilders 

3.032,800 

5,185,458 

24,923,052 

8^ 
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During  the  years  1850-1897,  300,230,645  guilders  have  heen 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The  total  debt 
(1897)  amounts  to  1,094,616,343  gld.  or  18^.  15«.  6d.  per  head, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  32,643,745  or  lis.  2d,  per  head. 

The  rateable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  121,470,000 
guilders  in  1896,  and  of  land,  96,376,000  guilders.  The  total 
real  property  of  the  Netherlands  in  1892  was  estimated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  308  million  pounds ;  the  total  amount 
of  personal  wealth,  estimated  from  the  declared  inheritances,  has 
been  put  at  572  million  pounds ;  the  total  wealth  would  thus  be 
22,000  million  francs,  or  880,000,000^.  sterling. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate 
budgets ;  the  provincial  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1897  was 
estimated  at  4,631,000  guilders  :  the  special  communal  expenses 
in  1895  amounted  to  108,484,000  guilders,  whereof  52,312,000 
guilders  for  debt.  The  communal  revenues  were,  in  the  same 
year,  120,768,000  guilders. 

Defence. 
I.  Fbontjeb. 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on 
the  east  by  Qermany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes,  and  inundating  a  great  stretch  of  land 
between  the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads 
lying  above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses 
connected  with  each  other ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun- 
vessels,  if  necessary.  A  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
besides  North  and  South  Hollaoid,  with  the  principal  towns,  is 
thus  secured. 

II.  Abmt. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  a  law  of  1861,  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enlistment,  the  volunteers  forming  the  stock,  but  not  the 
majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  have  to  serve,  nominally,  6ye  years ;  but  really 
only  for  twelve  months,  meeting  afterwards  for  six  weeks 
annually  for  practice,  during  four  years.  Besides  the  regular 
army,  there  exists  a  militia — '  schutterij ' — mainly  for  internal 
defence,  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first,  the  '  active  militia ' 
(dienstdoende),  exists  in  communes  of  2,500  inhabitants  and 
more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  '  resting '  (rustende)  militia.  All 
men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35  to  the 
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reeerre.  The  militia  is  Bubdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children ;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children,  *who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absohitelj  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession  ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  children 
belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population ;  in  1896  the  first  part  was  formed  by  43^06 
men.  Besides  this  there  is  the  'landstorm/  consisting  of  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  'Society  of  Sharpshooters/ 
corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  '  Volunteers.' 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consists  in  all  of  about 
68,000  men,  including  special  services,  but  excluding  officers. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was,  on  June  1,  1897, 
only  26,972  men  and  about  1,882  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards,  and  8 
regiments  of  the  line ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  of  fortress 
artUIery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artillery,  1  corps  of  pontooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists  (see  under  Colonies). 


in.  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  maintained  for  a  double  purpoee— viz.  the  protection  of  the 
Dnteh  waters  and  coast,  and  the  defence  of  the  East  Indian  possessions. 
These  latter  oontribnte  to  the  maintenance  of  that  division  of  it  known  as 
the  Indian  Marine.  The  fleet,  built  and  boilding,  consists  of  six  armoured 
tniret  and  barbette  rams  (ranging  between  8,400  and  5,200  tons) ;  19  small 
port  and  local  defence  rams,  monitors,  and  annoured  gunboats  ;  a  large  number 
of  small  unprotected  cndsers  and  gunboats,  and  a  torpedo-flotilla,  besides 
guard,  traimng,  and  special  service  vessels,  and  three  powerful  protected 
cruisers  (3,900  tons)  of  a  type  new  to  the  Netherlands  Marine,  but  resembling 
our  LaUma  and  Astreea  classes.  The  fleet  is  being  extended  upon  a  settled 
programme  which  will  provide  for  the  replacement  of  vessels  which  are 
regarded  as  obsolescent.  These  three  protected  cruisers,  the  Holland,  Zee- 
land,  and  Friesland  are  beinff  completed  as  part  of  this  scheme,  and  the  work 
is  to  be  conducted  gradually  by  the  addition  of  six  coast-defence  vessels.  The 
effective  floating  strength  of  the  Netherlands,  including  the  three  cruisers 
alluded  to,  and  the  Inman  Marine,  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


Coast  Defence  Ships 

.    25 

Toipedo-craft,  1st  Class 

.     2S 

Cnusers,  2nd  Class . 

.      9 

„           2nd  Class 

.       3 

8rd  Class. 

4 

8rd  Class 

.       6 

Gun  vessels,  various 

.     60 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  armour-clad  fleet  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
the  principal  cruisers.  The  first  nine  are  sea-going  vessels ;  the  rest  are 
purely  for  local  defence. 
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Dlsplftoe- 

Armour 

Heaviest  Qona      | 

Indicated 

Nominal 

"~ 

ment,  or 
Tosnage 

Thiokness  9Xf 
water-line 

Horse, 
power 

^KSr 

tf  umber 

Calibre 

Eonin^n   Wil- 
helmma 

4,600 

inches 
9i  (turret) 

/2 
12 

oenUm^tarea 

28  &  21\ 

17      / 

6,900 

17-0 

Holland  .     cr. 

8,900 

Steel  deck 

[I 

16  \ 
12/ 

9,250 

20 

Zeeland   .     cr. 

>> 

do. 

/2 
16 

15\ 
12/ 

»» 

20 

Friesland      cr. 

» 

do. 

/2 
\6 

16\ 
12/ 

»> 

20 

Evertsen . 

8,400 

6 

8 

21  k  15 

— 

20-0 

Kortenaer 

i> 

>i 

It 

ft 

— 

f» 

Piet  Hdn 

»» 

»> 

»» 

>> 

— 

t> 

PrinsHendrik. 

8,875 

4i 

/4 
\4 

28  \ 
12/ 

2,000 

121 

Konine       der 
Nederianden . 

5.400 

8 

4 

28 

4,500 

11  0 

Stier 

2,069 

6 

1 

28 

2,257 

12-4 

Schorpioen 

2,175 

0 

1 

28 

2,225 

12-0 

ReinierClaeszen 

2,490 

5 

2 

21&17 

2,400 

16-5 

Draak 

2,156 

8 

2 

28 

807 

8-5 

Matador  . 

1,935 

5i 

2 

28 

691 

7-5 

Luipaard 

1,525 

5 

28 

680 

7-8 

Hijena     . 

1,566 

6f 

28 

654 

7-8 

Panter     . 

1,566 

5i 

28 

650 

7-8 

Haai        . 

1,566 

5^f 

28 

672 

7-8 

Wesp 

1,566 

5f 

28 

744 

7-3 

Krokodil . 

1,580 

5'( 

28 

630 

80 

Heiligerlee 

1,580 

5[ 

28 

680 

8-0 

Tijcer 
Cerberus  . 

1,414 

5^f 

28 

684 

9-5 

1,530 

5'( 

28 

617 

8  0 

Bloedhond 

1,530 

5i 

28 

680 

8-0 

Rhenus    . 

867 

5 

2 

12 

810 

7-5 

Isala 

367 

5 

2 

12 

806 

7-5 

Mosa 

367 

5 

2 

12 

400 

7-5 

Merva      . 

367 

5 

2 

12 

895 

7-6 

Vahalis    . 

340 

4 

2 

7,5 

248 

6-0 

The  navy  is  officered  by  2  vice-admirals,  2  rear-admiials  ('achouteii- 
bijnacht '),  25  captains,  35  commanders,  and  about  470  lieutenants  and  mid- 
shipmen, besides  engineers,  surgeons,  &c.,  and  about  7,000  seamen.  The 
marine  infantry  consists  of  44  officers,  and  about  2,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Both  seamen  and  marines  are  recruited  by  enlistment, 
conscription  being  allowed,  but  not  actually  in  force. 

Production  and  Induitry. 

I.  Agbicultubb. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1888  (latest  available  statistics) 

as  follows  (in  hectares,  1  hectare =2 '47  acres): — ^Uncultivated  land  (heath), 

712,514;  water  and  morass,    126  €68 ;   dykes  and  loads,   44,809;  imtazed 

land,  92,453 ;  building  land,  houses,  &c,  87,850.    According  to  the   sta- 
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tistics  of  1895  there  were :  land  nnder  culture,  861,813  ;  pasture,  1,167,074 ; 
gardens  and  orchards,  56,559  ;  forest,  281,596.     Total,  2,316,542  h.a. 

Laige  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland, 
Groningen,  and  North  Holland;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant^  Guelders, 
Limburg,  and  OverysseL 

In  1895  the  number  of  estates  was : — 


Slieetarefl 
and  leas 

From  6  to 
lOheetarea 

Prom  10  to  1  From  20  to 
20  hectarea  |  40  hectares 

From  40  to 
76  hectares 

From  75  to 
100  hectares 

Above  100 
hectares 

78,277 

84,860        29,708 

18,276 

6,889 

427 

176 

42 '6  per  cent  of  all  estates  being  held  by  farmers,  and  57*4  per  cent,  by  the 
owners.     In  1888  the  percentage  was  41  *5  and  58 '5. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1895  was  about  1,543,200  ;  of  horses, 
266,800  ;  of  sheep,  679,200  ;  and  of  pigs,  1,246,600. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as  follows : — 


- 

1895 

1894 

1808 

1802 

Average, 
1871-80 

Average, 
1881-90 

Wheat 

61,862 

64,586 

70,804 

74,216 

86,421 

86,237 

Winter  bariey     . 

210,077 

208,275 

201,993 

200,633 

196,112 

202,069 

25,729 

25,113 

26,767 

27,218 

26,667 

29,478 

Summer  barley  . 

12,987 

13,260 

15,137 

16,863 

21,084 

16,485 

Oats  . 

180,987 

132,502 

126,350 

126,408 

113,627 

116,292 

.Potatoes     . 

150,949 

150,023 

151,970 

152,064 

135,310 

144,830 

Buckwheat 

35,519 

86,899 

38,099 

88,148 

65,135 

60,729 

Beans 

40,218 

39,345 

88,914 

41,487 

36,814 

38,310 

Peas  . 

24,374 

24.969 

24,161 

24,075 

16,493 

23,016 

Bapeseed    . 

8,284 

6,321 

7,854 

7,542 

12,690 

7,661 

Fkx  . 

13,871 

16,678 

13,529 

12,183 

18,530 

14,685 

Beetroot     . 

85,092 

88,435 

28,379 

24,682 

13,904 

20,830 

Tobacco      . 

707 

621 

616 

584 

1,676 

1,234 

Madder      . 

588 

719 

792 

560  j      2,295 

723 

The  mean  yield  of  these  products  was,  \)er  hectare,  in  hectolitres  (1  hecto- 
litre=2-75  bushels) :— 


- 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

Average, 
1871-80 

Average, 
1881-90 

Wheat 

24-4 

22-7 

24-7 

25-5 

22-0 

23-4 

Rye    . 

Winter  barley     . 

21-5 

20-8 

21-6 

21-8 

17-3 

19  1 

42-8 

35-7 

46-8 

44-0 

39-0 

40-4 

Summer  barley  . 

31-7 

31-2 

28-2 

84-1 

28-8 

29-7 

Oats  . 

41-8 

40-2 

84-4 

41-8 

38-3 

38-8 

Potatoes     . 

174-0 

189-0 

207-8 

218-0 

136  0 

154-0 

Buckwheat 

17-5 

15-6 

14-3 

12-8 

17-4 

14-8 

Beans 

23-9 

20-5 

25-9 

21-9 

21-7 

22-7 

Peas  . 

24-4 

18-1 

25-7 

21-2 

20-5 

21-5 

Bapeseed   . 

19-5 

22  0 

26-7 

25-5 

21-3 

28-5 

Flax        (kUo.)  . 

508-0 

471-0 

877-0 

420-0 

476-0 

490-0 

Beetroot     „ 

29,281-0 

22,087-0 

26,7160 

30,1650 

26,260-0 

24,809*0 

Tobacco      „ 

2,065-0 

1,810-0 

2,081-0 

2,140-0 

2,247-0 

2,139-0 

Kadder      „      . 

2,559-0 

2,331-0 

2,741-0 

2,895-0 

2,5000 

2,629-5 

Google 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  ef  the  leading  agricnltanl  products  in 
1896  and  1895  was  as  follows  (in  guilders) :— 


- 

1896 

1895 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Bzpotts 

Wheat      . 

184,439,000 

98,161,000 

124,466,000 

85,059,000 

Flour  wheat  and 

rye 

48,779,000 

8,271,000 

86,178,000 

6.752,000 

Rye  .        .        . 

77,848,000 

86,480,000 

66,288,000 

28,446,000 

Barley       .        . 

26.092,000 

18,620,000 

28,818,000 

14,389,000 

Oats . 

28,971,000 

24,060,000 

17,098,000 

15,083,000 

Potatoes    . 

129,000 

1,183,000 

647,000 

815,000 

Potato-flour 

4,946,000 

16,077,000 

8,176,000 

11,829,000 

Buckwheat 

2,548,000 

784,000 

1,861,000 

599,000 

Flax. 

1,178,000 

16,298,000 

2,089,000 

19,291,000 

Beetroot    . 

240,000 

2,482,000 

126,000 

1,568,000 

The  import  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1896  at  842,000  ri., 
the  export  at  6,099,000  gl.  ;  for  1896,  347,000,  and  6,082,000  gL  ;  vegetafies 
at  1,160,000  gL  import  and  27,436,000  gL  export  in  1896,  and  1,627,000  and 
27,106,000  gL  in  1896. 

n.    MiNIKG  AND  MaNUFAGTUBES. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limbnrg ;  they  belong  to 
the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1896  was  91,706,000  kilos., 
valued  at  344,896  gl. ;  clear  revenue,  121,770  gl. ;  part  of  the  State,  38,986  gl. 

There  are  no  official  returns  of  all  the  manmacturing  industries.  According 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1896  :  537  distilleries,  10  sugar  refineries,  80 
beet-sugar  manufactories,  49  salt  works,  499  breweries  and  92  vinegar  manu- 
factories. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines  at  the 
end  of  1896  was  4,198 ;  the  number  of  engines,  4,975. 

m.  Fisheries. 

In  1896 :  5,211  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numbering  about  17,896.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the 
North  Sea  was  valued  at  4,924,879  guilders.  The  total  number  of  oysters 
produced  in  1896  amounted  to  28,108,000 ;  about  one-fourth  part  of  it  exported 
to  England. 

Commeroe. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
levied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectionist  character. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  nihU  or  only  2^  per  cent,  if  these  articles 
are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.  The  growth  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  seen  fronir^he  fact  that  in 
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1872  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilo- 
grammes, and  the  exports  at  2,956  millions  ;  while  in  1896  the 
former  were  20,517  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  12,777 
millions,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

OuUders 

Oallders 

1892 

1,284,194,000 

1,188,981,000 

1898 

1,408,723,000 

1,116,618,000 

1894 

1,461,000,000 

1,115,000,000 

1895 

1,444,000,000 

1,178,000,000 

1896 

1,685,000,000 

1,840,000,000 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1895-1896  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders)  : — 


Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

1896 

1896 

1895 

1895 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

150,816 

99,044 

188,160 

88,659 

Textiles,   raw  and  manu- 

factored 

88,112 

65,807 

86,055 

70,258 

Cereals  and  flour 

815,624 

184,422 

265,838 

148,679 

Coal          ...        . 

47,184 

8,238 

48,382 

2,570 

Rice         .... 

89,527 

15,412 

47,413 

14,287 

Mineral  oil 

10,840 

80 

10,679 

106 

Coffee       .        . 

40,872 

24,434 

37,697 

21,676 

Butter      .... 

1,572 

17,170 

1,543 

14,029 

Margarine  (raw  k  eatable) 

18,240 

38,224 

15,139 

89.490 

Sugar       .... 

29,118 

52,435 

88,850 

47,522 

Cheese      .... 

76 

11,781 

78 

11,616 

Drum       .        .        .        . 
Gold  and  silver 

208,899 

187,021 

178,602 

188,881 

6,853 

779 

5,151 

1,342 

Vegetables 

1,627 

27,106 

1,160 

27,436 

Wood       .... 

88,897 

21,086 

86,384 

19,114 

Skins        .... 

22,931 

21,472 

20,729 

19,872 

Indigo      .        .        .        . 

9,649 

6,911 

8,245 

6,424 

Copper     .... 

68,044 

65,367 

51,595 

48,008 

Paper       ... 

5,026 

27,732 

8,917 

24,911 

Soot,  grease,  tallow,  suet . 

16,336 

6,186 

14,987 

4,153 

Saltpetre  .        .        .        , 

25,664 

22,288 

19,304 

18,362 

Zinc     •     .        .        .        . 

10,954 

10,700 

11,464 

11,035 

Tobacco    .... 

9,374 

4,511 

9,035 

4,406 

Tin 

18,569 

17,017 

18,836 

14,990 

Colours  (painters' wares)    . 

11,729 

9,852 

11,899 

10,768 

Flax         .        .        .        . 

1,178 

16,298 

2,039 

19,291 

Seeds  (coka,  linseed,  &o.) . 

89,565 

18,557 

82,942 

14,118 

D 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1896  and  1895  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :— 


- 

Imports 

Bzporia 

1896 

1895 

1896 

1805 

Food  products . 
Raw  materials . 
Manufactured  products     . 
Misoellaneoua  . 

460,107 
355,078 
195,317 
356,959 

392,289 
805,856 
175,055 
318,788 

405,627 
246,457 
189,086 
279,188 

374,992 
212,185 
185,627 
214,908 

For  the  last  five  years  the  returns  were,  in  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes : — 


Tew 

Total  Imports 

Total  Bzportf 

Be-exportB 

Trandt 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

15,711 
16,378 
17,629 
17,843 
20,517 

9,009 

9,599 

10,542 

10,630 

12,777 

625 
697 
728 
800 
817 

2,718 
2,650 
2,798 
8,070 
3,633 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the 
leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders : — 


- 

1892    1    1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Pexj^tage 

Imports  for  home  consump- 

tion  from — 

Prussia    .... 

249-3 

258-8 

266-1 

272-4 

278-7 

17  0 

Great  Britain  . 

266-5 

268-8 

246  1 

238-2 

255-7 

15-6 

Belgium  .... 

184-8 

175-6 

161  1 

166-1 

174-2 

10-7 

Dutch  East  Indies   . 

177-2 

198  0 

225-0 

202-4 

239-2 

14-6 

Russia     .... 

38-5 

88-8 

175-3 

198-2 

223-4 

16-1 

United  States  of  America 

148-9 

155-1 

182-1 

110-9 

166-8 

10-2 

British  India   . 

41-9 

53-4 

43-8 

41-5 

41-5 

26 

France     .... 

20-9 

20-1 

21-5 

18  0 

28-6 

1-5 

Hamburg 

19-6 

17-5 

15-2 

17-1 

20-2 

1-2 

Exports  to — 
^ruseda    .... 

487-2 

584-2 

538-2 

575-3 

6797 

507 

Great  Britain  . 

325-8 

256-3 

260-8 

267-7 

290-2 

217 

Belgium  .... 
United  States  of  America 

160-4 

167-9 

155-2 

154-2 

164-0 

12-2 

23-3 

21-8 

22-2 

87-5 

46-5 

3-5 

Dutch  East  Indies    . 

62-5 

57-1 

53-8 

52-0 

52-8 

3-9 

Hamburg 

16-1 

15-5 

17-5 

19  1 

19-6 

1-4 

France     .... 

9-0 

10-0 

11-9 

16-2 

23-4 

17 

Italy        ...        . 

4-7 

60 

5  1 

5-1 

6-2 

0-5 

Russia      .... 

8-1 

5-9 

6-2 

5-3 

5-5 

0-4 
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la  the  Netherlands  Uie  atatisties  give  sometimes  the  real,  sometimes  the  official,  value 
of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  a<f  vaiorem  import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty-free, 
the  importer  has  to  declare  the  real  value  accoitling  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day ;  in 
case  of  disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the  declared  value 
increased  10, 11,  or  12  per  cent  To  other  goods  the  official  values,  unchanged  since  1862, 
are  applied.  Every  declantion  of  imports  and  of  exports  Ls,  in  principle,  sul^ect  to  verifi- 
cation, but  in  fact  only  those  relating  to  goods  sul^ect  to  duty  are  checked.  Returns  are 
made  out  in  gross  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of  an  official  tare),  in  number  or  in 
value  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river 
the  neighbouring  country  Ls  always  regarded  as  the  countov  of  origin  or  of  destination :  thus 
imports  really  from  Prance  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  transport  is  by  sea,  generally 
the  real  ooontry  of  origin  is  given ;  thus  Spanish  wines  are  set  down  as  fh>m  Spain,  unless 
they  have  been  imported  first  into  some  other  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attributed  to 
that  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Netherlands  into  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  Netherlands,  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  retiinis  : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports     into 

U.    K.    from 

Netherlands . 

28,820,921 

28,851,490 

27,606,397 

28,419,477 

29,261,023 

Exports    of 

Bntish     pro- 
duce to  Neth- 

erlands    .     . 

8,886,835 

9,249,136 

8,788,341 

7,875,011 

8,338,935 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  between  the  United    Kingdom    and   the 
Netherlands  (Board  of  Trade  Betums)  in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1895 

1896 

and  manuf.  of  U.K. 
to  Netherlands 

1895 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cottons 

1,005,298 

980.222 

Cottons . 

907,312 

986,686 

Woollens 

2,961,664 

2.775,866 

Cotton  yam  . 

1,046,929 

1,139,807 

Silk  manulhctnres 

1,928,405 

2,260,356 

Woollens 

619,947 

642,978 

Iron  and  steel  manuf. . 

1,063.857 

1,164,144 

Woollen  yams 

516,514 

465,805 

Cheese.       .       .       . 

774,790 

734,611 

Coal       .       .       . 

227,096 

840,877 

Butter. 

989,326 

1.166,726 

Iron 

554,164 

988,180 

Margarine    . 

2,871,711 

2,304.835 

Machinery     . 

834,229 

814,773 

Gloves  Oeather)  .       . 

942,102 

910,621 

407,171 

629,996 

Paper   .... 

802,442 

813,538 

Cycles    . 

112,492 

154,921 

Sugar   .... 

1,594,464 

1,604,705 

Leather.       .       . 

119,592 

120,583 

Coco*  .... 

287,281 

316,856 

Hardware 

«3,706 

110,008 

Coffee  .... 

67,560 

226,886 

TaUow   .       .       . 

251,380 

180,080 

Much  of  the  trade  here  entered  as  with  the  Netherlands  consists  of  goods 
in  transit  from  and  to  Germany,  notably  the  imports  of  silk  goods  which  are 
from  Rhenish  Prossia. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy  at 
the  end  of  1896  was  :— 

Sailing  vessels  440,  of  98,766  English  tons;  steamers  172, 
of  196,824  English  tons. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  English 
measurement)  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands : — 


Entered.                                                         | 

Tear 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total                 1 

Na 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1892 

8,729 

5,782,488 

638 

201,919 

9,867 

5,934,407 

1893 

8,519 

6,014,460 

659 

252,756 

9.178 

6  267,216 

1894 

9,048 

6,688,830 

705 

237,180 

9,763 

6,925,656 

1895 

8,915 

6,541,566 

685 

243,906 

9,600 

6,785,472 

1896 

10,222 

7,610,292 

881 

294,882 

11,058 

7,906,174 

Cleared, 

1892 

6,864 

3,488,851 

2,925 

2,422,617 

9,289 

6,911,468 

1898 

6,892 

8,676,290 

2,678 

2.478,854 

9,070 

6,154,644 

1894 

6,668 

8,795,588 

8,078 

3,086,966 

9,741 

6,850,254 

1895 

6,569 

8,777,180 

2,978 

2,993,424 

9,542 

6,770,604 

1896 

7,174 

4,195,254 

3,592 

8,540,000 

10,766 

7,735,254 

Of  the  total  number  in  1896,  3,036  Dutch  vessels  entered 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,031,252,  and  8,017  foreign  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  5,883,922;  3,047  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,036,916,  and  7,719  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  5,698,338. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows : — 


Sntered 

Port 

189« 

1895 

Number 

Tons. 

percent 

Number 

Tons. 

pr.cnt 

57-5 

17  0 

9-9 

43-9 
19-7 
16*9 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Flashing 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing   , 

5,111 

1,682 

799 

8.386 

1,279 

760 

4,522,604 

1,209,972 

675,432 

Cle( 

2,096,888 
849,246 
658,440 

59-4 

15-9 

8-9 

ared 

50-0 
20*2 
15-7 

4,442 

1,512 

782 

2,764 

1,188 

757 

8,759,480 

1,109,082 

648,628 

1,658,136 
748,764 
638,616 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was,  in  1895,  1,804,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,227,567.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 

Internal  ComniTmioations. 

I.  Canals  and  Railways. 
The  lencth  of  navigable  water  (canals  ezcladed)  is  about  3,000  mUea. 
The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was  in  1879, 1,907  miles ;  of  roads,  2,948  milea. 
In  1895  the  total  length  of  the  principal  tramway  luies>  was  711  milea  ; 
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44,374,000  passengers  were  carried,  and  862  965,000  kilogrammes  of  goods. 
Their  rerenue  amonnts  to  5,285,000  f^oilders. 

The  total  outlay  npon  the  State  railwajs  up  to  1896  was  268, 562, 000  fi^cdldeis. 

In  1896  the  lailways  had  a  len^  of  1,699  miles,  whereof  the  State 
owned  898  miles,  and  private  companies  the  remainder. 


Tew 


1890 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos.* 

1898 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1894 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  eos. 

1895 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1896 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 


Beyenue 
(gnilden) 


14,872,000 
12,481,000 


19,926,000 
18,805,000 


Bxpenditore 
(gnilden) 


7,883,000 
7,800,000 

18,048,000 
10,946,000 


19,880,000  18,244,000 
14,140,00011,061,000 


20,807,000 
15,446,000 


17,975,000 
11,598,000 


20,665,00017,752,000 
16,679,00011,771,000 


Goods  carried 
(kilogrammes) 


4,715,000,000 
2,376,000,000 

6,159,000,000 
2,969,000,000 

5,904,000,000 
2,888,000,000 

6,184,000,000 
8,291,000,000 

6,445,000,000 
8,298,000,000 


Passengers 
carried 


6,664,000 
10,806,000 

11,281,000 
12,308,000 

11,682,000 
12,705,000 

11,921,000 
13,887,000 

11,102,000 
18,680,000 


1  In  1890  one  of  the  priyate  companies  was  appropriated  by  the  State. 

II.  Post  and  Telbgraphs. 

The  postal  traJBc  was  as  follows  in  the  years  named :— 


1892 
Internal. 
Foreign  . 

1893 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1894 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1895 
Internal. 
Foreign  . 

1896 
Internal. 
Foreign  . 


Letters 


Post  Cards 


52,361,000 
17,589,000 

52,609,000 
18,875,000 

53,896,000 
20,162,000 

56,857,000 
22,176,000 

62,170,000 
28,058,000 


29,020,601 
4,889,798 

81,076,826 
4,832,720 

81,607,786 
5,183,916 

84,018,789 
5,986,692 

86,322,651 
6,670,796 


Newspapers  and 
Printed  Matter 


96,593,000 
9,530,000 

100,428,000 
9,913,000 

103,887,000 
11,032,000 

112,197,000 
11,779,000 

119,481,000 
18,615,000 


Parcels 


3,592,755 
474,742 

3,707,826 
582,578 

3,737,285 
630,707 

3,799,588 
698,942 

3,869,524 
778,738 


Letters  with 
Money  Orders 


1,084,608 
803,579 

1,112,891 
820,735 

1,166,557 
871,942 

1,201,828 
866,987 

1,166,508 
935,927 


The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1896  were  8,468,704  guilders,  the  ez- 
penditnre  6,607,085  guilders. 

There  are  several  private  telegraph  lines,  but  most  of  the  lines  are  owned 
by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  lines  on  Dec.  31,  1896,  was  8,539  miles,  the 
length  of  wires  12, 571  miles.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  December  31, 
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1896,  533.  The  number  of  paid  messages  by  State  lines  in  1896  wu 
4,583,798.  The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,463,712 
guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  2,174,645  guilders. 

Koney  and  Credit. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-guilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

The  total  circulation  was  valued  as  follows  in  thousands  of  guilders  : — 


Paper  money 

Paper  money 

Jan.  1 

SUver,  Ac. 

Gold 

Issued 
by  the  State 

issued 
by  the  Bank 

Total 

1898 

58,995 

23,778 

13,960 

197,547 

289,276 

1894 

58,153 

23,594 

14,347 

201,809 

297,903 

1895 

58,888 

23,671 

14,684 

202,943 

300,036 

1896 

57,420 

23,654 

14,679 

209,817 

305,470 

1897 

57,131 

22,992 

14,678 

207,856 

302,657 

Value  of  money  minted  during   the  following  years  (in  thousands  of 
guilders)  : — 


Tear 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

For  the 

East  India 

Colonies 

Total 
value 

of  pieces 

1840-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

1895 

1896 

74,300 
4,030 

372,235 

97,325 

1,438 

400 

450 

1,220 
840 

80 

17,939 
2,660 
1,247 

890,078 
172,649 

8,955 
400 

1,727 

1,282,681 

146,433 

111,768 

2,200 

71,526 

State  Banks  are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  by  a  bill  of  1863,  for  a  period  of  25  years,  in  1888  prolonged  for 
15  years,  with  continuation  for  10  years  if  the  contract  is  not  broken  by  one 
of  the  parties  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  The  Bank  does 
the  same  business  as  other  banks,  only  with  more  guarantees.  Two-fifths  of 
the  paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  has  agencies  in  all 
places  of  importance. 


Year 

Notes  in 
Circulation 
March  81 

Total  Exchanges 
March  81 

Stock  of  Gold 
in  July 

Stock  Of  saver 
in  July 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1,000  guilders 
198,452 
200,029 
203,683 
199,669 
201,597 

1,000  gnilders 
353,516 
364,540 
374,018 
899,773 
423,254 

1,000  gnilders 
38,790 
54,270 
51,390 
31,610 
31,560 

1,000  gnilders 
85,090 
83,660 
84,320 
83,560 
83,890 
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The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  gailders,  the  reaeire  ftind  to  5,250,000 
goildeiB.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasuiy  and  the  cash  of  the  State 
Postal  Savings-Bank.  It  receives  5  per  cent  of  the  clear  gains ;  the  remainder 
is  divided  hetween  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

There  are  many  savinfirs-banks,  all  private.  Besides  thefie  there  is  a  State 
IKMtal  savings-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Tsar 

Number  of 
Sayings 
Banks 

Amount 

deposited 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

Totol  De- 
posits at 

end  of  year 
(in  1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number  of 
end  of  year 

Amount 

perlnhabl- 

tant 

1892 

Private  banks. 

246 

15,526 

15,704 

57,267 

294,105 

12-26  gL 

State  P.  S.  B. 

15,870 

12,473 

27,562 

358,483 

5-90  „ 

1893 

Private  banks . 

264 

17,858 

17,102 

66,371 

328,137 

14-02  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

17,651 

13,726 

32,247 

401,046 

6-81  „ 

1894 

Private  banks . 

282 

19,186 

■16,955 

70,027 

338,979 

14-60,, 

State  P.  S.  B. 

20,102 

15,576 

37,651 

448,581 

7-85,, 

1895 

Private  banks . 

282 

19,813 

17,872 

72,584 

343,592 

14-94  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

28,220 

17,727 

44,185 

499,963 

9-09  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

28,640 

21,191 

52,863 

561,989 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  10-florin  piece  weiffhing6'720  grammes,  -900  fine, 
and  thns  containing  6*048  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  unit  of  the  silver  coin- 
age is  the  florin,  weighing  10  grammes,  '945  fine  and  containing  9 '45  grammes 
o?  fine  silver. 

Gold  is  le^pd  tender,  and  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1875. 

The  principal  coins  are : — 

The  gulden,  guilder,  or  florin  of  100  cents.  =1  sh.  8d. ;  or  12  g.  =£1. 

The  rijk8daalder=2i  guilders. 

The  gold-piece  of  ten  gailders. 

i  guilder,  \  gailder  {kwar^je),  ^  guilder  {dubbelije),  ^  guilder  {stuiverlje). 

Cent  coins  are :  1  cent,  i  cent,  and  2^  cents. 


Weights  akd  Meabubes. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and,  with  trifling  changes, 
the  metric  denominations  are  adopted  in  the  Netherlands.  ^  j 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  SepresentatiTei. 

1.  Op  the  Nktheelakdb  in  Gbeat  .Britain. 
Bnvoy  and  Minister. — Dr.  W.  Baron  yan  Goltstein  yan  Oldenaller. 
Councillor. — Baron  Schimmelpenninck  van  der  Oye. 
Chancellor. — H.  N.  Brouwer. 
Consul-General  in  London.^U.  S.  J.  Kaas  ;  appointed  1897. 

Netherlands  Consular  representatiyes  are  at  the  following  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom : — 


Aberdeen. 

Belfast 

Borrowstoness. 

Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Chatham. 

Cork. 

Cowes, 


Dartmouth. 

Doyer. 

Dublin. 

Dundee. 

Falmouth. 

Glasgow. 

Gloucester. 

Grangemouth. 

Hartlepool. 

Harwich. 


HulL 
*  Inyergordon. 
LeitlL 
Liyerpool. 
London. 
Londonderry. 
Lowestoft. 
Manchester. 
Middlesborough. 
Newcastle. 


Newport 

Plymouth. 

Portsmouth 

(Southampton). 
Bamsgate. 
Stockton. 
Sunderland. 
Swansea. 
Weymouth. 
Taimouthi 


2.  Of  Gseat  Britain  in  thb  Netherlands. 

^voy  and  Minister. — Henry  Howard,  C.B. ;  accredited  October  15, 18M. 
Secretary.— Gt.  D.  Bland. 

British  Consular  representatiyes  are  placed  in  the  following  places  in  tha 
Nedierlands : — 

Amsterdam  (C).  The  Hague.  Rotterdam  (C). 

Brouwershayen.  Harlingen.  Temeoien. 

Dordrecht  Helder.  Tezel. 

Flushing.  Helleyoetsluis. 

Groningen.  Maassluis. 


Colonies. 
The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  sitoated  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the 
last  returns,  was,  approximately,  35,000,000,  or  about  seven  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

BUTCH  EAST  IKBISS. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  formine  the  tenitoiy  of  Dutch  East  India 
(Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6°  N.  and  11'  S.  latitude, 
and  between  95**  and  141^  £.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
conq^uered  successiyely  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

GoTemment  and  ConstitutioiL 

Politically,  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  soyereignlr  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  divided  in  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government ;  (2)  Yaaial  lands ; 
'8)  Confederated  lands. 
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With  regard  to  administntion,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  veiy  often  divided  into :  (1)  Java  and  Madura  ;  (2) 
the  Outposts-— Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, 
Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New 
Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch  in  1832,  and  known  as  the  '  cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
European  market.  That  'culture  system'  comprised  the  forced  labour  of 
the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  only 
required  for  the  produce  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  by  the  Government  partly  in 
the  colonies,  but  mostly  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  of  a  bul  which 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870,  the  forced  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  now  totally  abolished. 

The  whole  of  Java — ^including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — ^is 
divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
Resident,  assisted  by  several  Assistant-Residents  (except  the  Kesident  of  one 
of  these  provinces,  Krawang,  who  has  no  Assistant-Resident),  and  a  number 
of  subormnate  officials,  called  Contrdleurs.  All  these  functionaries  must  have 
gone  through  an  examination  previous  to  their  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  aunost  absolute  control  over 
the  province  in  their  char^  ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  native  officials.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  personal 
intercourse  between  the  native  chiefs  and  the  Controleurs,  who  act  as  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  Resident  The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries 
or  percentages  on'  the  amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.  In 
the  '  Outposts '  the  '  culture '  system  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in 
the  province  of  Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Menado  (island 
of  Celebes),  where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce 
of  coffee.  These  Outposts  are  administered  by  functionaries  with  the  titles  of 
*  Governor, '  *  Resident,  *  *  Assistant-Resident, '  *  Contrdleur, '  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive. 

Governor-General, — Jhr.  C.  H.  A,  vander  Wyckf  appointed  July  16,  1898. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  so  far  as  this  power  is  not  reserved  to  the  legislature  of  the 
mother-country.  But  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  principles 
on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  the 
'  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India, '  passed  by  the  King 
and  States-General  of  the  mother-country  in  1854. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Java — ^including 
Madura — and  of  the  Outposts : — 
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- 

Area: 

English 

square  mOes 

PopnlsUon  st 
the  end  of  1805 

Java  and  Madura     .... 

50,554 

25,697,701 

Sumatra,  West  Coast      . 

81,649 

1,S58,815» 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 

85,812 

835,432" 

laland  of 

Benkulen       .... 

9,399 

158,767" 

Sumatra  i 

Lampongs      .... 

11,284 

187,5011 

Palembang     .... 

58,497 

692,317^ 

lAtjeh 

20,471 

581,705" 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago 

16,801 

107,861" 

Banca 

4,446 

98,600^ 

BilHton 

1,868 

41,658* 

Borneo,  West  Ckxast 

55,825 

870,775" 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts     . 

156,912 

809,803* 

Island  of  f  Celebes 

Celebes  ^Menado         .        .         .        . 

49,890 

1,448.722" 

22,080 

549,138S 

Molucca  Islands      .... 

48,864 

899,208" 

Timor  Archipelago  .... 

17,698 

119,289« 

Bali  and  Lombok    .... 

4,065 

1,044,757" 

New  Guinea  to  141'  E.  long.*  . 

151,789 

200,000* 

Total 

786,400 

±84, 090,000* 

1  Tolerably  accurate.  >  Approximately.  >  Mere  coiOeetnre. 

9  New  Gainea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Temate,  Molncca  Islands. 

<  Approximate  total.  The  popolation  of  soTeral  unexplored  conntriosls  not  included. 


The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  1895  was  34,645  males  and  27,416  females;  of  these  82,330 
males  and  26,898  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  24,958  males  and  23,402 
females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  the  remainder,  1,112  were  German, 
285  French,  238  English,  178  Swiss,  282  Belgians  ;  the  remainder  being 
mostly  Austrians  and  Armenians.  Of  the  remaining  population  about 
454,000  were  Chinese,  24,000  Arabs,  and  27,000  other  Orientals,  and  about 
82,000,000  natives. 

The  movement  of  jw^ulation  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
hem,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  follows  :—^ 


- 

Marriages  'Ferl,000 

Births 

Perl,000 

Deaths 

FtstlfiOi 

iQAt   /Java    and     Madura 
^^^^  \        Outposts   . 

429 

9-2 

2,185 

45-8 

1,678 

35-9 

78 

6-7 

665 

57-2 

448 

38-0 

ifioo  /Java    and     Madura 
^^^^  \        Outposts  . 

469 

10-0 

2,296 

49  0 

1,408 

30  0 

74 

6-8 

595 

61-1 

382 

32*8 

iQOQ  /Java    and     Madura 
^^^^  \        Outposts  . 

493 

10-8 

2,387 

49-8 

1,485 

810 

69 

5-9 

677 

57-9 

418 

85-7 

iQo^  /Java    and     Madura 
^®^*  \        Outposts   .        . 
laoK  /Java    and      Madura 
^®^^  I        Outposts   .        . 

484 
66 

9-8 
57 

2,348 
691 

47-3 
59-9 

1,192 
887 

24  1 

88-6 

498 



1,886 



1,410 

... 

66 

— • 

646 

r-> 

438 

— 
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Thd  Earopean  poptilatioii  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  Jara  was,  in 
1895,  Batavia,  8,553 ;  Samarang,  3,545  ;  Soerabaya,  6,997. 

The  whole  population  of  Java  is  le^ly  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilatea  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  division  of  the  whole 
population  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
conditions  for  legislation  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  make  individual 
exceptions  on  this  rule. 

Eeligion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  govemmeirt  of  Nether* 
lands  India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  Reformed  Church  counts  83  ministers  and  25  assistants,  the 
Roman  Catholic  25  curates  and  24  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  number  of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals 
was: — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1878     .     5,678,  and  in  1895  (1  Jan. )     18,831 
„  the  Outposts         „      „        .148,672        „         „  .     .    284,294 

In  1895,  109  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  year  11,570  natives  went 
to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage,  whereof  5,222  returned.' 

Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them  there 
were  in  1895,  7  public  middle  class  schools,  with  891  pupils.  The  cost  of 
these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was  535,728  guilders,  and 
the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  90,354  guilders. 

In  1895  there  were  for  Europeans  128  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  31  for  girls  only,  with  19  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  178  elementary 
schools,  "nie  159  public  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of  530,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  14,010  pupils,  and  the  19  private  schools  a  teaching  staff  of  141, 
and  an  attendance  of  2,898  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
was,  in  1895,  2,321,285  and  the  income  264,189  guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives : — 

In  1895  Dutch  India  had  4  normal  schools,  with  23  teachers  and  183 
pupils  ;  besides  there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  217  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were,  for  Java  and  Madura,  in  1875: 
104  Grovemment  schools,  with  14,906  pupils,  and  132  private  schools,  with 
6,978  pupils ;  and  in  1895,  205  Government  schools  with  86,763  pupils,  and 
186  pnvate  schools  with  20,753  pupils.  In  the  Outposts  in  1881,  281  Govern- 
ment schools  with  19,437  pupils,  and  205  private  schools  with  10,696 
pnpila ;  and  in  1894,  298  Government  schools  with  41,368  pupils,  and  446 
private  schools  with  24,888  pupils.  In  1895  there  were  in  Java  and  Madura 
124  private  subventioned  schools  with  15,267  pupils,  and  81  nopsubveniioned 
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with  5,486  pupils.    In  1876  the  Gorenunent  spent  808,906  goildera  for  the 
education  of  natives,  and  in  1895  1,248,445  gmldeis. 

ForforeignOrientals  there  were  in  1895  about  470  schools  with  8,723  pupils. 


Justice  and  Crine. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  with  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  mother-country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own  customs 
and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrusted  to 
European  judges,  while  for  natiyes  their  own  chiefs  have  a  laige  share  in  the 
trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  Hich  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia— courts  of  justice  at  Batavia, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Padang,  and  Makassar — Resident  and  Regent  courts, 
courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  oourts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  natives  condemned  for  serious  crimes  in  1894  was  11,167  ; 
for  police  offences,  8,474 ;  while  it  was  in  1882,  11,701  and  6,667.  There 
are  about  300  prisons ;  their  population  was  27,784  at  the  end  of  1894. 

The  relations  of  Uie  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention  to  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan-houses ;  for  this  purpose  the  budget  contains 
about  100,000  guilders  yearly. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
from  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  the  Government  monopolies 
of  salt  and  opium,  railways,  and  a  number  of  indirect  taxes.  But  the  chief  psirt 
of  the  large  profits  is  indirect,  being  obtained  by  the  sale  of  a  vast  amount  of 
coffee,  grown  under  the  *  culture  system,'  and  sold  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880, 
and  1890-96 :— 


Year 

Revenue 

Bxpendlture 

Surplus  or  Deficit 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Qaiiders 

1870 

123,525,000 

115,765,000 

+     7,760,000 

1880 

146,838,000 

146,936,000 

98,000 

1890 

137,789,482 

127,736,739 

+  10,052,748 

1892 

127,818,507 

135,888,558 

-     8,020,046 

1893 

136,101,475 

127,949,529 

+    8,161,946 

1894 

128,418,699 

138,688,776 

-  10,265,077 

1895 

131,212,166 

139,502,885 

-     8,290,719 

1896 

181,940,531 

144,210,002 

-  12,269,471 

The  percentage  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table 


Year 

Taxes 

Honopoliet} 

Products' 

Other  Beodpts 

Tdtal 

1892 

87-2 

21-5 

26-7 

14-6 

100 

1893 

86*2 

19-3 

81-3 

18-2 

100 

1894 

85-9 

24-5 

24-1 

15-6 

100 

1895 

87-0 

24-3 

22-9 

15-8 

100 

1896 

86-0 

24-7 

28-8 

160 

100 

1897 

87-7 

25-4 

20  0 

16-9 

100 

I  Opinm  and  salt,  et«. 


9  Coffee,  dnohona,  tin,  and  ooal. 
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The  total  rerenae,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1898,  is 
185,204,203  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  146,150,164  guilders,  showing  a 
deficit  of  10,945,961  guilders. 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  budget  for  the  year 
1898  :— 

Gollden 
Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Goremment  coffee 
(21,669»86S  gnilden),  cinchona  (122»760  guUders),  tin 
(6,777,446  guilders),  railways  (885,000  guilders),  share  of  the 
State  in  the  profits  of  the  Biliton  Company  (216,000 
guildeis),  various  (897, 684  guilders),  total     ....      21,658,703 

Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (17,248,000  guilders), 
import,  export,  and  excise  duties  (15,607,500  guilders),  land 
revenues  (19,589,700  guilders),  sales  of  coffee  (8,257,600 
guilders),  sales  of  salt  (8,678,000  guilders),  railways 
(10,150,000),  from  all  other  sources  (34,214,700  giulders)       .    113,645,500 

Total  revenue  ....    185,204,203 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  tlie  end  of  1895  the  strength  of  the  army 
was  1,876  officers  and  88,593  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising  16,339 
Europeans,  56  Africans,  2,777  Amboinese,  and  19,421  natives.  The  number 
of  hones  was  ^1, 829.  No  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  l^e  Netherlands 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  on  colonial  service ;  but  individual  soldiers  are  at 
liberty  to  enlist,  bv  permission  of  their  commanding  officers,  and  they 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and  European 
soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed  togetiier, 
though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The  artillery  is  com- 
posed of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the  cavalry  are 
Emoneans  and  natives. 

Tne  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in  Dutch 
India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  dep6t  battaJions.  Each  battalion  is 
composed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  European  soldiers 
and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives.  The  *half- 
.  castes '  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans.  The  whole 
of  the  commissioned  officers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given  ;  in  each  of  the  com- 
panies compoeed  of  natives,  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  also  be  Europeans.  A  military  academy  is  established  at  Meestcr 
Comelis,  near  Batavia.    Schools  for  soldiers  are  attached  to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Dutch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therdfbre  borne  partly  by  the  mother-country  and  purtly  by  the  colony. 
(See  *  Defence,'  mother-country.)  The  penannel  in  the  Dutch  Indies  num- 
bers 4,056  men,  thus  dividetl:  1,519  Europeans  and  879  natives  with  the 
Indian  marine  (28  ships)  1,825  Europeans  and  819  natives  with  the  auxiliaiy 
squadron  (5  ships). 
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Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Goyemment  ptopetty, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that  there  are 
private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Government  or  private  landowners  can 
enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more,  from  all  the  labourera 
on  their  estates ;  in  1882  the  greater  part  of  these  enforced  services  for  the 
Government  was  aboli^ed,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  one  guilder  per  head 
yearly.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the  Resident  and  his  European  and  native 
officials  to  enforce  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  recrulating  labour. 

The  extent  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  reguburly  cultivated  by  the 
natives  was,  in  1895,  6,490,787  acres  (1}  acre  =  1  bohu).  From  1891-95  the 
increase  of  various  cultures  was  as  follows,  in  acres :'— 


Year 

Bice 

Maice 

Arachis 

Varions 
plants 

Sugar- 
cane 

Tobacco 

Indigo 

Cotton 

Total 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

4,406,566 
4,851.554 
4,756,227 
5,064.107 
5,126,400 

1,704,340 
1,909,010 
1,963,960 
1,926,673 
1,908,360 

460,346 
465,374 
469,262 
487,796 
492,087 

1,069,694 
1,146,407 
1,191.181 
1,349,199 
1,153.160 

157,797 
167,980 
212,017 
211,661 
228,954 

243,234 
231,045 
237,014 
237.014 
177,088 

49,392 
47,805 
53,128 
54,229 
60,231 

33,939 
40,958 
36,531 
42,947 
21,070 

8,090,602 
8,931,325 
8,913,841 
9,373,127 
9,162,259 

Owing  to  the  'agrarian  law'  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (empnyteusis)  for 
seventy-five  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as 
well  in  Java  as  in  the  Out^ts.  In  1895  were  ceded  to  708  Companies  and 
Europeans,  772,876  acres ;  45  Chinese,  80,080  acres  ;  6  natives,  3,305  acres — 
total,  805,761  acres.  Since  1816  no  land  in  Java  has  been  alienated  by  tiie 
Government.  The  lands,  now  the  property  of  Europeans,  have  an  extent  of 
2,069,738  acres,  .of  Chinese,  689,999  acres,  and  of  other  foreign  Orientals, 
84,856  acres. 

In  1891  the  Government  ceased  to  cultivate  sucar.  The  sugar  is  grown 
on  lands  hired  from  the  natives,  or  on  lands  held  on  emphyteutic  tenure 
from  the  Government,  or  on  private  properties.  In  1891  the  number  of  sugar 
estates  was  211 ;  in  1895,  221.  The  yield  of  sugar  in  six  years  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Year 

Tona           1 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tona 

1891 
1892 

419,000 
415,000 

1893 
1894 

488,000 
480,400 

1895 
1896 

550.608 
501,122 

The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  the  years  1892-95  was,  in  Ibe. : — 


Year 

Government 
Lands 

FreeCnItlvatiim 
by  natives 

Lands  on  Bm. 

phyteusis  and 

on  Lease 

Private 
Lands 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

101,823,066 
17,265,738 
52,048,252 
48,888,858 

24,386,666 

9,467,866 

15,671,148 

18,564,994 

46,094,188 
19,365,866 
60,840,919 
48,559,186: 

2,956,133 
1,764,800 
8,277,181 
8,765,289 

174,769,998 

47,854,265 

131,832,500 

114,223,277 

T 
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The  coffee  crop  from  private  and  Goyemment  lands  in  1896  was  42,094 
tons,  and  the  estimated  crop  for  1897  was  56,140  tons. 

The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammes,  in  Java  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Govenunent 

Lands  on  Emphyteusis 

Private  Lands 

Pnxlaotion 

Plantations 

Production 

1891 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1896 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

286,101 
308,021 
278,662 
296,107 
817,887 

126 
112 
100 
96 
98 

2,810,686 
2.798,820 
2,866,138 
2,890,680 
8,678,260 

37,500 
28,944 
46,928 
47,862 
60,020 

The  production  of  tobacco,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows : 


Tear. 

In  Java. 

In  Sumatra  (Deli,  etc.). 

Plantations. 

Production. 

Plantations. 

Production. 

1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 

84 
93 
83 
94 
88 

8,166,542 

8,612,217 

18,228,810 

10,276,184 

9.807,178 

170 
±  807 
222 
123 
116 

20,636,601 
12,921,609 
16,210,816 
17,669,300 
18,076,917 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows : — 1891, 
8,881,570;  1892,  4,698,234;  1893,  4,129,081;  1894,  4,096,863;  1896, 
4,746,688 ;  1896,  4,349,000. 

The  production  of  1896  was  obtained  from  74  plantations. 

The  production  of  indigo  in  Java  was  as  follows : — In  1893,  686,984  kilo- 
grammes from  169  plantations  ;  in  1894,  666,647  kilogrammes  from  166 
plantations  ;  and  in  1896,  621,666  kilogrammes  from  149  plantations. 

Hie  tin  mines  of  Bonca  are  worked  by  the  Government ;  those  of  Billton 
and  Riouw  by  private  enterprise.  Their  total  yield  in  1892-^93  was  12,200 
tons ;  in  1896-96,  16,600  tons. 

The  yield  of  the  principal  coal  mines  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo  was  in 
1893,  13,600  tons;  in  1895,  26,100  tons. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  in  Java  in  all  about  2,649,000  buffaloes, 
2,613,000  oxen  and  cows,  and  620, 600  horses.  Horses  are  never  used  in  India 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  1895  there  were  8  Government  and  88  private  printing-offices,  61  ice  or 
soda  water  manufactories,  8  soap  factors,  11  arak  distillers,  7  saw  mills, 
and  183  rice  mills.  The  industrial  establishments  in  Dutch  India  used,  in 
1895,  1,756  steam  engines. 

Commerce. 

Ho  difference  is  made  between  Dutch  and  foreign  imports  and  vessels. 
There  is  a  tariff  of  6  per  cent  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a 
small  export  duty,  including  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  export  duty  on 
sugar  ia  provisionally  suspended. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  general  import  and  e^por' 
during  the  years  1891-95,  in  guilders ;— • 
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Imports 

Tear 

Goyemment 

Private 

Grand 

Tbtal 

MerehAn- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Merchan- 
diae 

Specie 

Total 

1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

8,147,703 
6,633,294 
6,586,534 
6,711,597 
8,185,091 

22,160,395 
26,298,479 
20,377,312 
17,022,361 
22,281.009 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

9,147,708 
8,633.294 
7.585,584 
7,711,597 
8,185,091 

22.160,395 
26,298,479 
20,877,312 
17,622,361 
22,281,009 

157,488,301 
152,226.878 
159,473,640 
158,557,897 
146,051,045 

Exports 

188,668,650 
178,119,132 
171,028,668 
182,184,679 
201,652.289 

10,844,900 
10,030,052 
10,298,297 
8,946,785 
8,894,158 

13,881,725 
10,586,898 

878,777 
1,154,562 

168,288,204 
162,255,480 
169,771,937 
167,503,632 
158,845,203 

202,000,875 
188,656,025 
172,054,839 
183,068,456 
202,806,801 

177,480,907 
170,888  724 
177.867,471 
175,816,289 
161,5S0,2»4 

884,160,170 
214,954,504 
192,481,651 
200,085,817 
285,087,810 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  lice,  indieo,  dnchona, 
tobacco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports  go  to  the 
Netherlands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  yalue  of  the  trade  of  Jaya  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

- 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 
Jaya . 

Exportsof 
British  pro- 
duce to  Jaya 

1,534,726 
1,958,380 

& 
1,352,512 

1,902,389 

505,248 
1,799,620 

870,419 
1,740,565 

746,233 
1,891,543 

The  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  un- 
refined sugar ;  in  1882  of  the  yalue  of  3,679,119JI.  ;  in  1892,  1,868,857/.  ;  in 
1894,  880,232Z;  in  1895,  676,822/.;  in  1896  677,750/.  The  staple 
article  of  British  home  produce  exported  to  Jaya  is  manufactured  cotton ; 
including  cotton  yams,  of  the  value  of  1,419,457/.  ;  machinery,  87,4192.  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  74,767/.  ;  coals,  46,507/.  ;  wooDens,  39,920/.  ; 
manure,  74,142/.,  in  the  year  1896. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nayigatioa  «t  the  yarions  ports  of  Nether- 
lands India  in  1895  and  1894,  and  the  share  of  Engiand  in  it:-^ 


Tear 

-• 

Entered 

Wliereof,  from  Eitgland : 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1895  ■[ 
1894/ 

Steamers 
Sailing  yessels 

Steamers 
Sailing  yessbls 

3,418 
216 

3,284 
215 

J*    .  . 

1,368,564 
139,476 

1,215,990 
160,718     ^ 

870 
33 

334 

41  r 

)igitized  by  V; 

417,366 
60,268 

895,064 
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At  the  end  of  1895  the  total  length  of  lailwajs  (State  and  private)  opened 
for  traffic  was  about  1, 293  English  mUes ;  the  reyenues  were  1 8, 477, 795  guilderB. 

There  are  aboat  SOO  poet-offices ;  the  number  of  letters  carried  in  1894  and 
1895  for  internal  intercourse  was  6,286,800  and  7,085,864,  while  5,148,490 
and  5,524,662  newspapers,  samples,  &c.,  for  the  interior  passed  through  the 
▼arious  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies  during  the  same  years.  In  1894 
and  1895,  1,375,582  and  11,476,477  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal 
intercourse. 

There  were  '5,185  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1896  with 
106  offices ;  the  number  of  messages  was  614,065.  In  December,  1896, 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya  were  connected  by  telephone. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  '  Jaya  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  1,165,821  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over  the 
administiation.  Two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and  credits 
must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  September,  1896,  the  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  was  44,521,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank  operations 
21,712,000.    There  are  two  other  Dutoh  banks,  besides  branches  of  British 

In  the  savings-banks,  in  1895,  there  were  13,869  depositors. 

Koney,  Weigbta,  and  Keaaurea. 

Weights  ajxd  MsiLsirBEs. 

The  Amttet'danueh  Pond .  =  1*09  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„   Pikol       .        .        .  =  188i  „ 

n    OaUy       .  .  =  li      „ 

„    Tjenghal ,  .  =  4  yards 

The  only  legal  coins,  as  well  as  the  weights  and  measures,  of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Consular  BeprcBentatiyefl. 

SrUi»h  C<mml  at  £atavia.—H.  Y.  S.  Davids. 
yiee-Cotuul  cU  Samarang. — ^D.  D.  Fraser. 
Vice-Consul  at  Sourabaya, — A.  J.  Warren. 

DUTCH  WEST  niBIXB. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinam,  or  Dutch 
Ouiana,  and  {b)  the  colony  Curasao, 

Surinam  or  Dntch  Oniana. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2°  and  6''  N.  latitude,  and  58*"  50'  and  58*"  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  which 
separates  it  from  French  Quiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Coranfyn,  which 
separates  it  from  British  Quiana,  and  on  the  south  hy  inaccessible  forests  and 
^vai^fiM  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountaiiis, 
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At  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  between  England  and  the  United  Keiher- 
Unds,  Sunnam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlancu  in  exchange  for  the  colony 
New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was  confirmed  bj  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  Febmary,  1674.  Since  then  Surinam  has  been  twice 
in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  was  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned  according  to  the 
Convention  of  London  of  August  13,  1814,  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris  of 
November  20,  1815,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except  Berbice,  Demeiaia, 
Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Surinam  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor  as 
president,  the  attorney-general  as  vice-president,  and  three  members,  all 
nominated  by  the  King.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of 
the  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the  governor  ;  the  othen 
by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  46,060  English  square  mUes.  At  the  end  of 
1895  the  population  was  about  63,000,  exclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the 
forests.     The  capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  about  29,000  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  the  government  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

At  the  end  of  1895  tkei*e  were :  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  8,826  ;  Moravian 
Brethren,  27,055;  Roman  Catholic.  10,634 ;  Jews,  1,226;  Mohammedans, 
2.594  ;  Hindus,  9,326,  etc. 

There  were,  in  1895,  19  public  schools  with  2,131  pupils,  and  32  private 
schools  with  4,865  pupils.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  are  a 
normal  school  and  a  central  school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  training 
teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  are 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantonal  courts  and 
two  circuit  courts. 

The  relations  of  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philemthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  A  subvep- 
tion  from  the  mother-country  is  necessary.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  io 
the  last  three  years,  in  guilders,  were  : — 


~ 

Expenditure 

Local  Revenue 

1895 
1896 
1897 

2,094,000 
2,084,000 
2,245,498 

1,726,000 
1,775,000 
2,020,739 

368,000 
809,000 
224,759 

In  1895  the  militia  ('  Schutterij ')  consisted  of  27  officers  and  358  men,  the 
civic  guard  of  68  officers  and  1,463  men,  and  the  garrison  of  20  officers  and  380 
men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
pavy. 

Sugar  wsA  produced  on  9  plantations  of  1,641  hectares  to  the  amount 
of  10,283,890  kilogrammes  in  1895  ;  10,390,747  kilogrammes  in  1896  ;  cacao 
on  about  93  plantations  and  919  small  properties  of  12,241  hectares  to  the 
amount  of  9,922,709  kilogrammes  in  1895  ;  8,088,894  kilogrammes  in  1896. 
Th?  other  pro4uctiQZ)9  iu  W^  were  banapas,  559,492  bl^lcha8 1  coffee,  99,413 
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kilogrammes ;  rice,  137,916  kilogrammes ;  maize,  467,995  kilogrammes  ;  rum, 
880, 369  litres  ;  and  molasses,  1,259,024  litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted,  at  the  end  of  1895,  291  concessions,  com- 
prising 264,040  hectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  954,294 
grammes,  valued  at  1,307,383  guilders.  This  export  was :  to  the  Netherlands, 
736,409  grammes  ;  to  Great  Britain,  108,179  grammes.  The  declared  value 
since  the  beginning  of  the  gold  industry  (1876)  to  the  end  of  1895  is 
19,495,771  guilders.  In  1896  the  gold  production  amounted  to  846,366 
grammes.  The  working  for  gold  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
alluvial  washings,  but  several  companies  are  now  erecting  plant  for  crushing 
operations.  There  are  altogether  7  Dutch,  2  American,  and  4  British  mining 
companies  either  at  work  or  about  to  commence. 

In  1896  there  entered  202  vessels  of  93,636  tons,  and  cleared  198  ships  of 
90,880  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  the  years  1892-96  : — 


Tear 

Importa 

Ezporta 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

51238,401  guUders 
5,730,365        „ 
6,225,076 
5,203,029 
5,336,180 

3,851,187  guilders 
5,467,631        „ 
5,062,814        „ 
6,490,735        „ 
4,391,728        „ 

In  1896  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  including  Ciura9ao,  were  valued  at  14,6027.  ;  and  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
•  69,2062. 

The  colonial  savings-bank  had,  at  the  end  of  1895,  a  balance  of  544,148 
guilders. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

British  Consul  at  Paramaribo, — Sidney  J.  A.  Churchill. 


Cura9ao. 

The  colony  of  Curasao  consists  of  the  islands  Cwa^ao,  Bonaire^  Arubay  St, 
Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St  Mutache,  and  Saba,  lying 
north  from  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 


- 

Square 
MUes 

Popnlation 
Dec  81, 1895 

Oura9ao .... 

Bonaire. 

Aruba    .... 

St.  Martini    . 

St.  Eustache  . 

Saba      ...        . 

210 

95 

69 

17 

7 

5 

403 

28,187 
4,399 
8,766 
3,724 
1,618 
2,066 

48,744 
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The  colony  is  governed  by  a  Qovernor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  three  menaibers,  all  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The  different  islands  of 
the  colonvy  except  Cura^,  are  placed  under  chiefs  called  'gezsghebbers,' 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1895  there  were  40,255  Roman  Catholics,  7,900  Protestants, 
808  Jews.     The  number  of  schools  was  about  28  with  about  5,122  pupils. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1897  the  revenue  is  estima- 
ted at  702,216L  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same  amount ;  the  dif- 
erence,  if  there  is  any,  is  supplied  bv  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Curasao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1895 
of  27  officers  and  360  men ;  the  garrison  of  9  officers  and  228  men.  A  vessel 
of  the  royal  navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands. 

The  imports  in  Curasao  in  1895  were  valued  at  2,683,186  guilders ;  the 
expjorts  (excluding  Curasao)  at  887,308  guilders.  The  chief  produce  sw 
maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  and  lime. 

There  entered  the  different  islands  in  1896,  2,696  vessels  of  558,656 
English  tons. 

British  Consul  at  Cfura^. — J.  Jesurun. 
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the  Tenure  of  Land  in  tiie  several  Countries  of  Burope.'    Part  I.    Fol.    London,  18791 

Statistiek  van  het  Gevangeniswezen.    1896. 
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Verslag  der  Maatsohapp^r  tol  Bssl.  Tan  Staataspoorwegeu  oTor  I8M^  t 
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VenameUng  tui  Ooninlaire  en  anden  Berigton  en  Veralagen  over  NlJTerheld,  Handel  en 
Soheepvaart  Ditgegeven  door  het  Ministerie  van  Bultenlandsche  Zaken.  Jgaigang  1896. 
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NICARAGUA. 

(!Rep(;bliga  be  Nicaragua.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  July 
4,  1894.  It  rests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  one  House.  The 
Legislature  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  term  being  two  years,  and  the 
number  of  representatives  40.  The  executive  power  is  witn  a  President 
elected  for  four  years. 

PrestdejU  of  the  Republic. — General  Santos  Zelaya,  for  the  term  1894-98. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  four  departments  of  Forei^  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction  ;  Fmance  ;  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Marine ;  Public  Works. 

Nicaragua  forms,  with  Salvador  and  Honduras,  the  Republica  Major  de 
Centre- America,  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  relations,  September, 
1896.     (See  under  Salvador), 

The  active  army  consists  of  2,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  men,  and 
a  militia  or  national  guard  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  oi  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  49,200  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1895)  380,000,  or  including  uncivibsed  Indians  420,000, 
giving  about  8  '5  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  aboriginal  *  Indians,'  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed 
races,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  is  very  small  but 
on  the  increase.  Their  number  is  about  1,200  ;  while  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  have  settled  in  Nicaragua  is  (1892)  371,  possessing  property  valued  at 
4,206,160  dollars  (Nicaraguan  currency).  Of  tnese  foreigners  88  are  German, 
69  Italian,  60  from  United  States,  and  52  from  Great  Britain.  There  are  14 
towns  with  firom  2,000  to  80,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  raising  of  coffee.  The  capital  of  the 
Republic  and  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Managua,  situated  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name,  with  about  18,000 
inhabitants,  Leon  has  a  population  of  34,000,  bluefields  in  1885  had  2,091 
inhabitants,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  1,480. 

On  November  20, 1894,  the  so-eaUed  Mosquito  Reserve  was  reincorporated 
with  the  tei-ritoiy  of  the  Republic  by  free  resolution  of  the  Indians.  The 
new  '  Depoitamento '  is  called  Departamento  de  Zelaya.  It  brings  the  number 
of  provinces  of  Nicaragua  up  to  13,  and  the  area  to  49,200  square  miles. 

For  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  towards  Costa  Rica  a  commission 
has  been  appointed  July  9,  1896,  with  an  arbitrator  to  decide  points  ot 
disagreement 

Instruction. 

According  to  an  official  statement  6f  1894  there  were  1,020  schools  with 
20,000  pupils.  There  ar^  besides,  two  higher  schools  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls. 

Filiance. 

There  are  no  recent  financial  statistics.  In  1892  the  revenue  was  1,764,037 
dollars,  and  the  expenditure  2,983,576  dollars.  Two-thirds  of  the  total 
annual  revenue  are  derived  from  Government  monopolies  on  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  gunpowder,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  import  and  ezppit  duties  and 
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a  tax  on  slaughtered  cattle.  The  expenditare  is  principally  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  of  2,000  men,  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

The  foreign  debt  consists  of  a  railway  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  for 
285,000/.  in  6  per  cent  bonds.  Default  was  made  in  payment  of  interest  on 
July  1, 1894,  and  in  1895  an  anangement  was  made  for  the  settlement  of 
the  debt,  reducing  the  interest  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  arrear  coupons  to  half 
their  nominal  value.  The  amount  outstanding  in  July,  1897,  conaisted  of 
bonds  281,000/.  and  arrear  coupons,  13,1352.  ;  total,  294,835/. 

*  The  internal  debt  amounted  to  7,000,000  dollars  in  1894.  In  November, 
1896,  a  new  national  loan  for  500,000  Nicaraguan  currency  dollars  was  issued, 
for  payment  of  which  the  Government  were  to  issue  orders  to  bearer  to  be  used 
in  paying  custom  house  duties. 


IndnBtry  and  Conuneroe. 

There  are  about  400,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Republic,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable export  of  hides.  Comparatively  little  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  bat 
coffee  cultivation,  sugar  planting,  and  banana  culture  are  extending.  The 
production  of  cocoa  is  insufficient  for  local  supply.  The  exportation  of 
rubber  will  be  suspended  from  January  1,  1898. 

There  are  (1891)  in  the  Republic  109  mines,  worked  by  American  com- 
panies. In  nearly  all  of  these  gold  is  found  mixed  with  silver ;  in  a  few, 
silver  mixed  with  copper.  In  1895  the  shipments  of  gold  bar  and  dust 
reached  8,000  ounces. 

Full  commercial  statistics  regarding  Nicaragua  are'  not  available.  Throng 
the  x>orts  of  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  Pacific,  the  imports  in  1895 
were  approximately  of  the  value  of  847,090/.  ;  exports,  1,027,679/.  The 
chief  imports  were :  cottons,  324,000/.  ;  wines  and  spirits,  45,000/.  ;  flour, 
32,000/.  ;  woollens,  30,400/.  ;  hardware,  23,900/.  ;  wire  fencing,  21,000/. ; 
drugs,  20,800/.  ;  sewing  thread,  15,250/.  The  chief  exports  were :  coffee, 
800,000/.  ;  sugar, '  113,000/.  ;  silver  dollars,  45,000/.  ;  gold  bars  and  dust, 
25,700/.  ;  cattle,  16,000/. ;  rubber,  5,300/.  ;  and  to  smaller  amounts,  log- 
wood, hides  and  skins,  cheese,  indigo,  and  soap.  For  1896  the  total  importa 
were  estimated  at  3,730,000  pesos  ;  the  exports  at  5,647,000  pesos.  Of  tiie 
imports,  1,427,000  pesos  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  930,000  pesos  from  Gei^ 
many ;  676,000  pesos  from  the  United  States;  478,000  pesos  from  France. 
Ofthe  exports  2,286.000  pesos  went  to  Germany;  1, 009, OOa  pesos  to  the 
United  States ;  730,000  pesos  to  Great  Britain ;  887,000  pesos  to  France. 
The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Nicaragua  laocording  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns)  has  been  as  follows  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

!».      1 

Imports  into  U.K. 
from  Niearagoft 

Bxports  of  home  pro- 
dace  to  Nicaragtta    . 

59,010 
1128,789 

86,0T7 
74,222 

77,728 
190,067 

89,204 
242,559 

58,973 
191,154 

The  chief  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  1896  were  coffee,  82,4802. ;  mahogany, 
14,910/.;  and  the  chief  exports  to  Nicaragua,  cottons,  118,683/.  ;  iron,  12,n5/. ; 
woollens,  12,582/. 
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Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

Alx>ut  two- thirds  of  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  passes  through  Corioto.  At 
this  port  in  1895  there  entered,  of  ocean-going  yessels,  12  vessels  of  14,885 
tons  (6  of  11,800  tons  German),  exclusive  of  72  visits  (representing  129,600 
tons)  of  the  American  Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamers  which  call  at  all  ports 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama, 

Work  on  the  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  is  at 
present  suspended. 

There  are  few  good  roads  in  the  country.  There  are  91  miles  of  railway 
open,  which  cost  2,700,000  dollars.  One  Ime  extends  from  Corinto,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Momotombo,  58  miles,  and  another  from  Managua,  the  capital, 
to  Granada,  38  miles.  The  Government  is  constructing  a  line  from  Masaga, 
through  the  coffee  district,  to  the  village  of  Jinotepe,  which  will  bring  the 
plantations  into  communication  with  Corinto. 

In  1891  there  were  54  poet  offices.  There  are  1,245  miles  of  telegraph 
wires,  and  59  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Meaanres. 

The  Bank  of  London  and  Central  America  has  a  subscribed  capital  of 
260,000^.  of  which  130,3002.  is  paid  up.  In  December,  1895,  its  note  issue 
amounted  to  130,2722. 

The  system  of  money  is  the  same  as  in  Honduras,  though  Mexican, 
Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  other  South  and  Central  American  dollars  are  issued. 

There  is  also  apftper  currency.  The  peso  or  dollar  is  of  the  value  of  from 
22ieL  to  2Hd.  The  notes  of  Nicaragua  and  of  the  Bank  of  London  and 
Central  America  are  redeemable  in  silver,  but  not  in  gold.  Since  January  7, 
1893,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  in  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Nioabaoua  in  Great  Bbitain. 

JShivoy  and  Minister  for  the  Greater  Bepuhlie  of  Central  America. — 
Crisanto  Medina. 

Consul'Oeneral — Frederick  S.  Isaac. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Cardiff,  Newport  (Mon.), 
Brighton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Nioaeaoua. 
Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner. 
Consul  at  Granada. — Walter  J.  Chambers. 

ConmU  at  Greytown, — H.  F.  Bingham. 
Consul  at  Managua.  ^-ChtLTlea  £.  Nicol. 

Statiftioal  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  Nicaragua. 

1.  Official  Pitblications, 

Foreign  OiBoe  Reports.    Animal  Series.    8.    London. 

Nicsngva.  No.  61  of  the  Bolletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameriean  BepnUicfl.  Washing- 
toDLlSM. 

tZnited  States  Consnlar  Beports  for  Jannary,  April,  Jnne,  1897.    WashingtoHi 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bellf  0^.),  Fareement  de  I'isthme  de  Panama  par  le  canal  de  Nicaragua.    8.    Paris,  1886. 
B4U  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  Narratiye  of  a  Residence  at  the  Gold 
Mines  or  (Siontales,  Ac    8.    London,  1873. 

Boffle  (Frederick).  A  Ride  across  a  Continent.    2  vols.    8.    London.  1868* 
Btttov  (A.  Ton),  Der  Freistaat  Nicaragua  in  Mittelamerika.    8.    Berlin,  1849 
{7oif»kowi  (▲.&.),  The  Key  of  the  PaeJflo.    London,  1896.  ^  . 
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Corporatioii  of  Ifonigfi  Bondholders,  Report  of  CoBimlttee.    Appendix.    London,  ldd7. 

Kalh  (G.  deX  Nicaragua ;  Stadias  on  the  Sf  osqoito  Shore  in  1892.  American  Geographi- 
cal  Society,  180S. 

KMMbejf  (L.  M.)  The  Niearsgoa  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  London,  1697. 

Ltfvy  CP\  Notas  raogr&flcas  y  econ6micas  sobre  la  repiiblie  de  Nieaiagna.    Paris,  1878. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Rdse  nach  Centralamerika,    2  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  186S. 

Peetor  (Desird),  Btude  Bconomique  sur  la  Republiqne  de  Nicaragua.    Nenehatel,  1893. 

SeA«rser  (Karl,  Bitter  von),  Wanderongen  dnrch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freistsaten 
Nicaragua,  HondorRS  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Brannschweig,  1857. 

SquUr  (E.  O.).  Nicaragua,  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Inter> 
oceanic  CanaL    2  vols.    8.    London,  1852. 

Wetham  (J.  W.  Bodham),  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 


OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eastern  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  line — 
S.£.  and  S.  V\r.— of  almost  1,000  miles  from  the  Golf  of  Ormuz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  miles  ;  population,  1,500,000.  The  capital, 
Muscat  (40,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  seren- 
teenth  century.  After  yarious  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  Imam  in 
1741.  His  family  hare  since  ruled.  The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysal  bin 
Turki,  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  bin  Sultan^  who  succeeded 
his  father  June  4,  1888,  and  has  now  been  formally  recognised  by  the  BritiBh 
Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  power  of  the  Imam 
of  Oman  extended  over  a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan 
Sa^ed  in  1854  Zanzibar  was  detached  frt>m  Oman  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
the  second  son,  and  subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia. 
The  closest  relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  Oman,  and  a  British  Consul  or  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat  The 
authority  of  the  Sultan  does  not  extend  far  beyond  Muscat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  225,000  dollars. 

The  exports  in  1896-97  were  valued  at  1,909,300  dollars ;  chiefly  dates, 
752,000  dollars  ;  cotton  fabrics,  315,000  dollars  ;  fruit,  50,000  dollars  ;  pearls, 
30,000  dollars ;  mother-o'-pearl,  20,000  dollars  ;  salt,  54,500  dollars ;  fish, 
81,000  dollars.  The  imports  were  valued  at  2,879,500  dollars ;  chiefly  rice, 
700,000  dollars  ;  coffee,  52,500  dollars  ;  sugar,  60,000  dollars  ;  piece  goods, 
294,000  dollars ;  twist  and  yam,  160,000  dollars ;  silk  and  silk  goods, 
67,000  dollars ;  cereals,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  210,000  dollars  ;  oils  of  all 
kinds,  80,000  dollars  ;  ghee,  60,000  dollars  ;  arms  and  ammunition,  850,000 
dollars. 

The  imports  frt>m  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  800,000  dollars ; 
India,  1,640,000  dollars  ;  France,  50,000  dollars;  America,  29,000  dollars; 
Asiatic  Turkey,  67,500  dollars;  Persia,  243,000  dollars;  other  countries, 
50,000  dollars. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1896-97, 
including  the  native  craft,  was  411  of  228,130  tons,  of  which  216  of  167,100 
tons  were  British. 

'  *"\inl8trative  Report  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Political  Reside&cv^  Galentte.    AJmoai. 
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ORANGE   FREE  STATE. 

(Oranje-Vrustaat.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Ths  Republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  founded  originally  by  Boers 
who  quitted  Cape  Colony  in  1836  and  following  years,  is  separated  from  the 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River,  has  British  Basutoland  and  Natal  on  the 
east,  tiie  Transvaal  on  the  north,  and  Transvaal  and  Griqualand  West  on  the 
west  Its  independence  was  declared  on  February  23,  1864,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  April  10,  1854,  and  revised  February  9,  1866,  and  May  8, 
1879.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  popular  Assembly,  the  Volks- 
raad,  of  58  members,  elected  by  suffrage  of  the  burghers  (adult  white  males) 
for  four  years  from  every  district,  town,  and  ward,  or  field-cometcy  in  the 
country  districts.  Every  two  years  one-half  of  the  members  vacate  their  seats 
and  an  election  takes  place.  The  members  of  the  Volksraad  receive  pay  at  the 
rate  of  2^.  per  day.  Eligible  are  burghers  25  years  of  age,  owners  of  real 
properly  to  the  value  of  500?.  Voters  must  be  white  burghers  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  be  owners  of  real  property  of  not  less  than  150/.,  or  lessees  of 
real  property  of  an  annual  rental  of  362.,  or  have  a  yearly  income  of  not  less 
than  2001.,  or  be  owners  of  personal  property  of  the  value  of  8002. ,  and  have 
been  in  the  State  for  not  less  than  three  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President  chosen  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Government  Secre- 
tary, the  Landdrost  of  the  capital,  and  three  unofficial  members  appointed  by 
the  Volksraad,  one  every  year  for  three  years. 

President  of  the  Bepublic—IA.  Th.  Steyn,  elected  February  21,  1896. 

There  is  a  Landdrost  or  Magistrate  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  (19)  of 
the  Republic  by  the  President,  the  appointment  requiring  the  confirmation  of 
the  Volksraad.  In  every  ward  there  are  conmiissioners  for  various  purposes, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  burghers. 


Area  and  Population, 

The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  48,326  square  miles ;  it  is  divided 
into  19  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1890  the  white  population  was  found 
to  be  77,716—40,671  males  and  87,145  females.  Of  the  population  51,910  were 
bom  in  the  Free  State  and  21,116  in  the  Cape  Colony.  There  were  besides 
129,787  natives  in  the  State-~67,791  males  and  61,996  females— making  a 
total  population  of  207,508.  The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had  2,077  white 
inhabitants  in  1890  and  1,882  natives.  Of  the  white  population  10,761  were 
retomed  in  1890  as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  there  were  41,817 
*  coloured  servants. ' 

Immigration  is  on  the  increase,  mainly  from  Germany  and  England. 
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Selipon. 

The  Goyemment  contributes  9,000^  for  religious  purposes.  The  State  is 
divided  into  86 jpArochial  districts  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  There  are  about 
80  churches.  Tke  principal  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  68,940 
adherents ;  of  Wesleyans  there  are  758  ;  English  Episcopalians,  1,858  ; 
Lutherans,  812 ;  Roman  Catholics,  466 ;  Jews,  118. 

Instniotioiii 

The  system  of  education  is  national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  ChuroheB.  The  Government  schools  are 
managed  by  elected  local  boards,  which  choose  the  teachers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  their  qualifications.  Education 
18  not  compulsory  nor  li«e  except  for  very  poor  children.  In  1894-95  about 
40,000/.  was  allotted  to  education,  a  ^rtion  of  which  oonsisted  of  interest  on  a 
capital  of  200,0002.  set  apart  by  the  Yolksraad  for  this  purpose.  Besides  this 
amount  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  upon  school  builaings  under  the  Public 
Works  Department.  There  are  no  foundations,  properly  so  called,  for  educa- 
tion. In  1894-95  there  were  162  Government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two 
higher  schools  and  the  infiint  school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  4,867  pupils  and 
220  teachers.  Grants  are  made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In 
1894-95  there  were  46  such  schools,  with  756  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the 
highest  school  for  boys,  prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion of  the  Cape  University  ;  and  the  '  Eunice '  Institute  is  a  similar  school 
for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1890  46,016  of  the  white  population  could  read  and  write. 
2,721  only  read,  28,722  (of  whom  19,608  were  under  7  years  of  age)  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  while  6,268  were  not  specified. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in 
several  villages. 

There  is  a  Gtovemment  Gazette,  two  daily  and  two  bi-weekly  papers. 

Joftioe  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  country  are 
the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  with  three  judges,  and  the  circuit  courts.  The 
inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the  High  Court 
preside  in  turn,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  eveiy  district  In 
these  courts  criminal  cases  are  tried  before  a  jury.  The  court  of  Landdrost 
and  Heemraden  consists  of  the  Landdrost  (a  stipendiaiy  magistrate)  and  two 
assessors.  The  Landdrosfs  court  thus  has  both  civil  and  criimnal  jurisdiction. 
There  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  who  tiy  minor  offences  and  settle  minor 
disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.  There  are  police-constables  in  every  town, 
and  mounted  police  patrol  the  country. 

Finance. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  four 
years  (ending  February)  and  December  1895  (10  months)  and  the  year  1896 
(ending  December)  :— 
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Tears 

ReTenne 

Expenditure 

« 

« 

1891-92 

386,589 

407,610 

1892-98 

310,872 

378,922 

189S  94 

298,790 

323,899 

1894-95 

306,653 

319,221 

1895 

259,589 

271,935 

1896 

374,774 

381,861 

Among  the  items  of  rerenue  (1896)  are  quit  rents,  15,3012.;  transfer  dues, 
30,8452.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  35,6942.  ;  import  dues,  138,2472.  ;  stamps, 
57,4312.  ;  native  poll-tax,  16,4102.  ;  and  of  expenditure,  salaries,  50,2362.  ; 
police,  12,4542.  ;  education,  47,1632.  ;  posts  ana  telegraphs,  30,3202.  ;  public 
works,  48,0772.  ;  artiUery,  7,1452. 

The  Bepublic  has  a  debt  of  45,0002  (1896),  but  possesses  considerable 
pnblic  property  in  land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at 
417,0002.),  and  in  its  share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,0002. 
Bloemfontein  has  a  municipal  debt  of  7,0002. 

Defence. 

Frontier  measures  about  900  miles ;  of  this  400  miles  marches  with  Cape 
Colony,  200  Basutoland,  100  Natal,  and  3.  A.  Republic  200  miles. 

There  are  no  fortifilcations  on  the  frontier. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  above  16  and  under  60  years  of  age  is 
compelled  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  by  his  Field  Comet  (equal  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain),  when  necessity  demands  it.  The  number  of  burghers 
available  is  17,381.  Two  batteries  of  artillery  are  stationed  at  the  capital, 
Bloemfontein ;  80  officers  and  men,  with  350  passed  artillerists,  as  a  reserve. 
The  number  of  officers  and  men  was  increased  bv  50  men  during  1896,  and  a 
new  fort  is  being  built  on  a  hill  at  the  north  end  of  the  town. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. 

The  State  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  grazing.  A 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  is  suited  for  agriculture,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  in  1890  was 
6,000,  with  a  total  of  24,675,800  acres,  of  which  250,600  were  cultivated. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  248,878  horses,  276,073  oxen,  619,026  other 
cattle  (burthen),  6,619,992  sheep,  858,155  goats,  and  1,461  ostriches. 

The  diamond  production  in  1890  was  99,255  carats,  valued  at  223,9602.  ; 
in  1891,  108,311  carats,  valued  at  202,5512.;  in  1893,  209,653  carats  valued 
at  414,1792.  ;  in  1894,  282,598  carats  valued  at  428,0392.  In  1896  the 
diamond  exports  were  valued  at  468, 1652.  Garnets  and  other  precious  stones 
are  found,  and  there  are  rich  coal-mines ;  gold  has  also  been  found. 

Commerce. 

As  the  exports  and  imports  pass  through  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports,  and 
are  included  in  the  returns  for  these  colonies,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  commerce.  The  imports,  besides  general 
merchandise,  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  comprise  cereals,  wool,  cattle,  and 
hones  from  Basutoland.    The  exports  to  the  Cape  and  Natal  are  chiefly 
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agricnltaial  produce  and  diamonds,  while  other  merchandiBe  goes  to  Basuto* 
land.     The  trade  is  estimated  as  follows  for  two  years  : — 


- 

Imports  from 
(1805) 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

EzportBto 
0896) 

Exports  to 
0896) 

Cape  Colony    . 

Natal       .... 

Basutoland 

South  African  Republic    . 

Total       . 

676,716 

168,966 

80,885 

£ 
845,812 
224,440 
116,205 

519,987 
68,998 

931,860 

£ 

612,813 

116,961 

70.751 

944,469 

926,567 

1,186,457 

1,515,845 

1,744,484 

Commimicatioiu. 

The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  connected  with  Natal,  Transraal,  and  the 
Cape  Colony  by  telegraph  ;  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  haye  been  constructed.  A 
railway  constructed  by  the  Cape  Colonial  Government  connects  the  Orange  Biver 
(at  Nerval's  Pont)  with  Bloemfontein,  121  miles,  and  Bloemfontein  with 
the  Transvaal  (at  Yi^oens  drift  on  the  Yaal  River)  209  miles.  There  are 
roads  throughout  the  districts,  ox*waggons  being  the  principal  means  of 
conveyance. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English.  The  land  measure,  the 
Morgen,  is  equal  to  about  2tV  acres. 

ConsuUQenereU  in  London, — Sir  Wm.  Dunn,  Bart 

Statistical  and  other  Booka  of  Seference. 

Oensos  van  den  Oraqje-YriiBtut,  opgenomen  op  81  Maart,  1890.    Bloemfontein,  1891. 

Brown  (A.  8.  And  G.  6.X  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

JoAiMton  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1884. 

NobU  (J.),  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg,  and London2l893. 

Narrit-Newman  (C.  L.X  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London, 
188*2. 

Bxndenan  (S.  P.),  Bight  Months  in  an  Ox- Wagon.    London,  1880. 

flUMT**  Handbook  to  South  Africa.    4th  Edition.    London,  1891. 

The  Aigns  Annual  and  S.  AfHcan  Directory,  1897.    Cape  Town,  1890. 

TroUope  (Antbonv),  South  Africa.    2  toIs.    London.  1878. 

Weber  (Bmest  de),  Quatre  ans  an  pays  des  Boers.    Paris,  1882. 
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FARAQUAY. 

(Repi^blica  pel  Paraquat.) 
Constitution  and  OoTemment. 

The  Republic  of  Fangaay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in  1811» 
and  after  a  short  goyemment  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was  seized, 
in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jos^  Caspar  Rodrimiez  Francia,  who  exercised  autocratic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  whicn  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congress, 
meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephews  of  the  Dictator,  Don 
Mariano  Boque  Alonso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  joint  consuls  of  the 
Bepublic.  Another  Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and, 
March  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  President ;  he  was  continued 
by  another  election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September 
10,  1862,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  bom  1827,  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  oegan  a  dispute  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  army, 
united  with  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  the 
Bepublic,  June  1865.  After  a  stnungle  of  five  years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  Meirch  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side.  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  in  the  ratio 
of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  hitter  one  to  6,000  in- 
habitants, though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated  divisions  a  greater 
ratio  is  permitted.    The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each  200^.  per  annum. 

PrendejU  of  the  Bepublic, — General  JEgiuquiza,  for  the  term  1894-97. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  1,900Z.,  the  Vice-President  9602.,  and  each  of 
the  ministers  600/.  a  year ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated  not 
to  exceed  5,0002. 

The  country  is  divided  into  23  counties  {partidoa),  which  are  governed  by 
chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municipal  councils. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  98,000  square  miles.  An  enumeration  made  by  the 
Government  in  1857  showed  the  population  to  number  1,887,439  souls.  At 
the  beginning  of  1873  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  official  re- 
turn (re^rarded  as  exaggerated),  was  reduced  to  221,079,  compnsins  28,746 
men  ana  106,254  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  86,079  chilm'en.  A 
very  imperfect  census  of  March  1,  1887,  gives  the  population  as  329,645 — 
155,425  men  and  174,220  women.  There  are  besides  60,000  semi-civilised 
and  70,000  uncivilised  Indians.  In  1895  the  population  was  estimated  at 
AZ2, 000.  The  white  population  in  1897  was  officially  estimated  at  600, 000.  Of 
foreigners  in  Paraguay  in  1887,  there  were  5,000  Argentines,  2,000  Italians,  600 
Brazilians,  740  Germans,  500  French,  400  Swiss,  and  100  English.  The  popn< 
llition  of  the  capital,  Asuncion,  in  1895,  was  45, 000 ;  other  towns  are  Villa  Rica, 
19,000  ;  Concepcion,  10,000  j  S^n  Pedro,  8,0QO ;  lu^ue,  8,000.  ^  the  thirteen 
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yean  1881-1893  there  were  7,152  immigrantB  mostly  Italians,  Germans, 
French,  and  Spaniards.  The  total  number  in  1894  was  270 ;  in  1895,  243 
(78  German,  84  Swiss,  29  French,  26  Italian,  and  81  others).  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  was  national  property ;  bat  in  recent  years  most  of  it 
has  been  sold,  much  of  it  in  very  large  estates. 

Belig^on,  Instmctioii,  and  Jnstiee. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. In  1887  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60  per  cent 
of  adult  foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1896  358  public  and 
private  elementarv  schools,  with  23,000  pupils  and  680  teachers.  Private 
schools  are  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education.  At  Asuncion  there  is  a 
National  College,  with  15  professors  and  205  students.  Besides  contributions 
from  general  taxes,  there  is  a  special  Government  fund  for  education  consist- 
ing of  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  customs  dues,  &c. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  five  newspapers. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  triounals,  with  local  magis- 
trates, exercise  judicial  functions. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  stamps  and  other  dnes,  and  from  the 
sale  of  land  and  yerbales.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years  are 
officially  given  as  follows : — 


- 

1893-93 

1808-M 

1894-95 

1896-06 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure 

DollatB 
5,775,899 
5,852,720 

Dollars 
4,910,472 
5,357,498 

DollM« 
5,120,248 
4,992,007 

Dollan 
5,100,495 

The  revenue  for  1896-97  was  estimated  at  5,462,475  dollars,  of  which 
8,562,560  was  available  for  the  public  service  ;  and  expenditure  at  5,462,475 
dollars,  including  that  on  institutions  with  assigned  revenues. 

In  1874,  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Paraguay  stood  at  1,505,4001, 
the  outstanding  amount  of  loans  contracted  in  1871  and  1872.  In  1885  it 
was  agreed  that  850,0002.  of  new  bonds  should  be  issued  in  exchange  for  this 
amount,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  future  payment  of  interest,  and 
an  assignment  of  land  was  executed  in  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  up  to 
July,  1886.  Land  warrants  were  issued  to  holders  of  unpaid  coupons,  and 
the  Paraguay  Land  Company  (now  called  the  Anglo-Paraguayan  Land 
Company)  was  formed  to  deial  with  these  warrants.  Interest  under  the  new 
arrangement  was  paid  till  January  1,  1892.  In  1895,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  bondholders  for  the  reduction  of  interest,  the  funding  of 
arrear  coupons,  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  assignment  of 
securities.  In  1897,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  994,6002.  The 
guarantee  debt  due  by  the  Government  to  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway 
amounted  to  374, 8 7 H.  The  debt  due  to  Brazil  is  put  at  9,876,500  pesos, 
and  that  to  the  Argentine  Republic  at  12,393,600  pesos. 

Defence. 

The  army,  comprising  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  maintained  chiefly  to 
preserve  internal  order,  consists  of  82  officers  and  1,845  men.  Every  citizen 
^om  20  to  35  years  of  age  is  liable  to  militaiy  service.  There  is  a  screw 
Steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  guns,  and  2  small  steamers  op  the  i ' 
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Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Th«  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Paragnay  in  1896  was  2»10a,680  ;  horses 
214,916,  mnlesand  asses  81,644,  sheep  130,852,  goats  88,614,  pigs  89,518. 
The  most  important  industry  is  the  growing  of  yerba  maU,  or  Paragnay  tea, 
the  yerbales,  formerly  the  property  of  the  State,  being  now  in  the  nands  of 
capitalists  and  companies.  The  total  quantity  of  the  leaf  exported  in  1896 
was  9, 084  tons.  Other  industries  am  timber,  tobacco,  and  froit-growing,  while 
maise,  manoic,  beans,  kc ,  are  also  cultiyated.  Hides  (nearly  10(^000  annually) 
are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  immense  forests  contain  valuable  timbsr 
both  hard  and  sof^  which  now  finds  a  market  in  neighbouring  countries  and 
in  Europe.  Immigration  is  encouraged  and  there  are  ten  agncultural  settle* 
ments  or  'oolonies,'  with,  in  all,  8,219  colonists.  In  1898  a  settlement  of 
Australian  immigrants  was  made  on  lands  conceded  bv  Government ;  the 
colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  broken  up  in  1896  ;  but  a  number  of  its 
members  (98)  liave  formed  a  new  settlement,  called  the  Cosme  colony,  which 
is  welljMuducted  and  prosperous. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Asuncion  are  several  breweries,  tanneries,  match 
factories,  flour  mills,  and  factories  for  soap,  bricks,  earthenware,  palm-leaf 
hats,  &c.,  and  all  over  the  oountiy  there  are  distilleries  for  oalia,  a  pure  sort 
of  rum.     Though  the  sugar-cane  grows  freely,  no  sugar  is  produced. 

Paraguay  contains  Suable  minerals  which  are  now  unworked.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  south,  and  marble  in  the  north,  and  pyrites,  copper,  kaolin,  are 
found. 

Commeroe. 

The  following  is  the  value   of  the  imports  (gold  dollars)  and  exports 
(paper  dollars)  for  five  years  :— 


Imports 
Exports 


180S 


2,190,116 
9,270,138 


1898 


2,538,298 
7,994,845 


1894 


2,222,202 
11,100,597 


1896 


2,462,050 
12,728,627 


1896 


2,786,000 
12,292,000 


The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per  cent,  from  Oreat  Britain  ;  wines, 
rice.    About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Britain. 

The  chief  exports  are  fferba  fiuUd,  or  Paraguay  tea,  tobacco,  hides  and 
skins,  and  timber. 

The  British  trade  passes  almost  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil 
and  the  Aigentine  Bepablic.  There  are  no  direct  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  firom  Paraguay,  and  the  British  exports  direct  to  Paraguay 
amounted  to  only  18,772Z.  in  1896. 

Commnnioationi. 

In  1896,  666  vessels  of  176,638  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion  from 
abroad,  and  618  of  147,640  tons  cleared  for  foreign  ports. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Pirapo,  the  actual  length  of  line 
open  being  about  156  miles.  Gross  receipts  in  1894  amounted  to  754,680 
paper  pesos.  There  are  10  miles  of  tramway.  The  country  roads  are  in 
ffenerai  mere  bullock  tracks,  and  transport  is  difficult  and  costly.  There  is  a 
une  of  telegraph  at  the  side  of  the  railway  ;  the  national  telegraph  connects 
Asuncion  with  Corrientes  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside 
world  ;  there  are  altogether  360  mUes  of  telegraph  line ;  there  were  46,075 
messages  in  1896.     Tne  telephone  is  in  operation  at  Asuncion.     Paraguay 

i'oinecTthe  postal  union  in  1881 ;  in  1896  the  number  of  post  offices  was  95  ; 
etters,  &c.,  received  or  transmitted  in  1896,  777,617.  ^  i 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  banks  in  Paraguay  are  the  Agrictiltaral  Bank,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  3,250,000  pesos,  supplemented,  October  6,  1896,  by  a  farther  sum  of 
1,000,000  pesos;  the  Territorial  Bank,  the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Milleres  and  C!ompany,  and  the  Industrial  Bank,  which  has  its  seat  at 
Concepcion. 

Paper  money  is  the  chief  circulating  medium,  the  amount  in  circulation 
being  6,301,800  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Monet.— The  P6M,  or  Dollar =100  CerUavoa.    Kominal  value,  is. 
The  Quintal  .        .  .   =  101  '40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


=  26-86 
=  1^  imperial  bui^el. 
=  69k  ^gl-  sq-  yards. 
=  12^  Engl.  sq.  miles. 


Arroba 
„    Fanega  . 
„    Sino  (land  measure) 

,,    Legua  euadrada  .   —  >-j, ^.  „^. 

The   weights    and  measures  of  the    Argentine    Bepublic   are    also 
general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Pakaouay  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul'QewrcUin  Oreat  Britain, — ^Alfred  James.     Appointed  1897. 
There  are  Consuls  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington  (residing  at  Buenos  Aires). 
Consul  at  Asuncion. — W.  J.  Holmes. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Paragnay. 

Anuarfo  Estadistieo  de  la  Reptiblioa  del  Paraguay.    Asuncion. 

Menaage  del  Freaidente  de  la  Bepiiblica,  preaentado  al  Congreso  LegislaUvodela  Nadoo. 
4.    Aauneion,  1897. 

Foreign  Office  Beports.    Annual  Series.    8.    Loudon. 

Revue  du  Panteuay.    Published  monthly.    Asuncion. 

Paraguay.   Bulletin  No.  54  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepublios,  Washington,  1892. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  1895.  Appendix. 
London,  1896. 

Azara  (F61iz  de),  Voyages  dans  TAmdilque  m6ridionale.    Paris,  1809. 

Braine-lS'Conte,  La  Bepublique  de  Paraguay.    Bordeaux,  1889. 

Bruy$$el  (E.  van),  La  Bepublique  dn  Paraguay.    Bruxelles,  1893. 

CHado  (M.  A.),  Quide  de  I'emigrant  au  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1889. 

Demer$ay  (L.  A.),  HisU)ii*e  physique,  ^conomlque  et  politique  du  Paraguay  et  des  ^tab- 
lissements  des  J6suites.    2  vols.    8.    Pkris,1805. 

Jourdan  (E.  C),  Guerra  do  Paraguay.    Bio  de  Janeiro,  1890. 

Kennedy  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War.    8.    X#ondon,  1860. 

La  Dardye  (E.  De  B.),  Paraguay :  The  Land  and  the  People,  Natural  Wealth  and  Coin* 
mercial  Capabilities.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  B.  Q.  Barenstein,  F.B.O.S.  Loudon,  1893. 

Man^eld  (CharlesX  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate.  New  Edition.  By  the  Bev.  Charles 
Kingsley.    8.    London,  1856. 

Maeterman  (G.  F.),  Seven  Eventfiil  Tears  in  Paraguay.    8.    2nd  Edition.    London,  1860. 

MuVkan  CM.  G.  and  B.  T.),  Handbook  to  the  Biyer  Plate  Bepubllcs,  Ac,  and  the  Republics 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.    8.    London,  1885. 

OloKoaga  (R.  de),  Paraguay.  [Translation  from  Reclus'  *  Geographie  Universelle,'  with 
prolegomena  and  notes.]    Asuncion,  1896. 

Poi^s  (Commander  Thomas  G.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Conlbderation,  and  PiarBgnay. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  tiie  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  acQacentOoootriea 
during  the  years  1853, 1854, 1855,  and  1856,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Gorem* 
raent    8.    New  York,  1867. 

8anto9  <C.  R.\  La  Republica  del  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1897. 

Thompton  (George),  The  Paraguayan  War ;  with  sketches  of  the  history  of  Paxagoay,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.    London,  1809. 

Waehbwn  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paragui^y.  With  notes  of  personal  obserrations, 
vols.    8.    Boston  and  New  York,  1871.  y^  , 
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PERSIA. 

(Iban.) 
Beigning  Shah. 
Hnsaffar-ed-din,  bom  14  Jemadi  II;  a.h.  1269==  March  25, 
1853,  second  son  of  J^&8X  ed-din,  Shah;   succeeded  his  father 
May  1,  1896. 

Children  of  the  Shdh, — ^I.  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  Yaliahd 
(hei]>apparent),  bom  1872.  II.  Malik  Mansur  Mirza  Shua  es* 
Saltaneh,  born  1880.  III.  Abu'l  Fath  Mirza  Salar  ed  Dowleh, 
bom  1881.  lY.  Abu'l  Fazl  Mirza  Azud  es-Sultan,  born  1883. 
V.  Hosein  Kuli  Mirza,  born  1894.  YI.  N&sr  ed-din  Mirza, 
bom  1896.     There  are  also  twelve  daughters. 

Brothers  qf  the  Shdh. — I.  Mas'iid,  Zil  es-SultSn,  bom  January 
5,  1850,  has  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  II.  K&mr^,  Naib 
es-Saltaneh,  bom  July  22,  1856,  has  three  daughters.  III.  S&l&r 
es-Saltaneh,  bom  May  2,  1882.  lY.  Bukn  efr&ltaneh,  bom 
February  14,  1883.  V.  Yamin  ed-Dowleh.  YI.  Sultan  Ahmed 
Mirza,  bom  1891.     There  are  also  twelve  sisters. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  official  year-book  only  mentions 
two  brothers,  two  sisters,  120  uncles,  great-unclesi  and  cousins 
of  the  late  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  <  Shfthinsh&h,'  or  king 
of  kings — ^is  absolute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects.  The  whole  revenue  of 
the  country  being  at  their  disposal,  recent  sovereigns  of  Persia 
have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private  fortune.  That  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  is  reported  to  amount  to  five  or 
six  millions  sterling,  most  of  it  represented  by  diamonds,  the 
largest,  the  Dery&  i  Nur,  of  186  carats,  and  the  Tfij  i  M&h,  of  146 
carats,  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the  crown  jewels. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Kaj&rs,  which  took  possession  of  the  crown  after  a  civil 
war  extending  over  fifteen  years,  from  1779  to  1794.  The  date 
of  accession  of  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  Agha  Mohammed      .        .1794 

2.  Fath  All,  nephew  of  Agha 

Mohammed  .        .        .    1797 

3.  Mohammed,  grandfion  of  Fath 

Ali 1885 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  to  alter  or  to 
overrule  the  ezistiAg  law  of  sucpession^  and  to  leave  tlie  crown 
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4.  Nfisr  ed-din,  son  of  Moham- 

med        ....  1848 

5.  Mozatfar-ed-din,  son  of  Z^&sr- 

ed-din     ....  1896 
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with  disregard  of  the  natural  heir,  to  any  member  of  their 
family,  but  preference  is  generally  given  to  a  prince  whose 
mother  was  a  Kajar  princess. 

OoTemment. 
The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  important 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries  and  sayings,  and  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  same  by  his  successors  and  the  high  priesthood. 
The  Shdh  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  part 
of  the  priesthood  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syedsldenj 
this),  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience.  Under 
him,  the  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  office  of 
Sadr  Azam  or  Grand  Vizir,  re-instituted  on  January  27,  1893» 
and  given  to  Mirza  Ali  Asghar  Khan,  Amin  i  Sultan,  is  now 
vacant.  The  chief  ministers  are  Amin-ed-Dowleh,  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Mushiived-Dowleh,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Amir  Khan  Serdar,  Minister  for  War ; 
Nizam-el-Mulk,  Minister  of  Finance.  Other  departments  re- 
presented in  the  Ministry  are :  Treasury,  Justice  and  Oom- 
merce,  Instruction,  Telegraphs,  Posts,  Eeligious  Endowments, 
Agriculture  and  Grown  Domains,  Court.  There  are  twelve 
ministers  of  departments  and  also  several  ministers  without 
portfolios. 

The  country  is  divided  into  thirty-three  proyinces,  which  are  governed 
by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  oential  Qovani- 
ment,  and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-ffovemors  of  the  districts  com- 
prised in  their  own  ffovemments-general.  Some  of  the  governments-general 
are  very  small,  and  do  not  bear  snodivision  into  districts,  &c.  ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.  Governors-general  and  lieutenant* 
governors  are  generally  called  H&ldm,  the  former  also  often  have  the  title 
of  W&lt,  Ferm&n  Fermft,  &c.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  sometimeB  called 
N&ib  el-Hukdmah ;  one  of  a  small  district  is  a  Zftbit  Every  town  has  a 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Kal&ntar,  or  Darogha,  or  BeglerbeggL 
Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  viUa^,  has  a  chief  who  is 
called  Kedkhodft.  These  officers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governors,  but  sometimes 
elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  vixtr  or  a  ^tahklr,  a 
man  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  accounts  and  the  details  of  tiie 
government.  The  chiefs  of  nomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkhftni,  Ilbeggt,  Wftli, 
Serd&r,  Sheikh,  Tushm&l ;  they  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  to  the  governors  of  the  province  m  which  their  tribe  resides, 
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Area  and  Population. 
According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
country — extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contarns  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolut-e 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to 
exceed,  on  the  average,  twelve  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observation 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,968,800 

Population  belonging  to  wandering  tribes  1,909,800 

Inhabitants  of  villages  and  country  districts    .        .     3,780,000 

Total  population         ....     7,653,600 
The  population  in  1897  is  estimated  at  about  9,000,000. 
The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed 
800. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are: — Teherdn,  with  210,000; 
Tabriz,  with  180,000;  Ispahan,  with  80,000;  Meshed,  with 
60,000;  Birfurush,  with  50,000;  Kermdn,  Yezd,  each  with 
40,000  to  45,000 ;  HamadSn,  Shir&z,  Kazvin,  Kom,  Kash^n,  Resht, 
each  with  25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  nomads  260,000 
are  Arabs,  720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700 
BaliUchis  and  Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

Eeligion. 

Of  the  population  about  8  millions  belong  to  the  Shia'h  faith,  800,000 
Siinnis,  9,000  Parsis  (Guebres),  25,000  Jews,  45,000  Armenians,  and  25,000 
Nestorians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Persia  are  mostly  of  the  sect  called  Shia'h,  differing 
to  some  extent  in  religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Turlash  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunnt.  The  Persian  priest- 
hood (Ulemft)  is  very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  progress.  Any 
person  capable  of  reamng  the  Koran  and  interpreting  its  laws  may  act  as  a 
priest  (Mulia).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known  for  his  just  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  articles  of 
faith,  he  is  called  a  Mnjtahid,  a  chief  priest.  There  are  many  Mujtahids  in 
Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town  ;  there  ai-e,  however,  only  four  or  five 
whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The  highest  authority,  the  chief  priest 
of  all,  is  the  Mujtahid  ^  who  resides  at  Kerbeli,  near  Baghdad,  and  some  con- 
aider  him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the  representative  of  the  Im&m.  The 
Shah  and  the  Government  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  appointing  the 
Mujtahids,  but  the  Sheikh -el-Isl&m,  chief  judge,  and  the  Imam-i-Jum'ah, 
chief  of  the  great  mosque  (Masjed-i-J&m'ah)  of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Imto-i-Jum'ah  are  the  pish  nemfiz  or  khatlb  (leader  of 
public  prayers  and  reader  of  the  Khutbeh,  the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin 
(crier  for  prayers),  and  sometimes  the  Mutavalli  (guardian  of  the  mosque), 
this  latter,  as  well  as  the  mu'azzin,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  priest.     All 

1  The  last  holder  of  thia  office  died  on  Febnuuy  20, 1895 ;  no  successor  has  yet  been 
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mosques  and  shrines  have  some  endowments  (wakf ),  and  out  of  the  pTooeeds 
of  these  are  provided  the  funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests,  servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Orthodox  Armenians  are  under  a  bishop  residing  at  Ispahan ;  there 
are  also  a  few  hundred  Boman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  is  a 
wide  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Parsis 
in  cities  where  Europeans  reside ;  in  other  places,  however,  they  occasionally 
suffer  oppression  from  Mussulmans  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

Infltmotioii. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh),  supported  by  public 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  many 
schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by 
all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polyteclmic  school  with  a  number  of 
European  professors,  opened  in  Teher&n  in  1849  has  done  much  towards 
introducing  the  knowledge  «of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia. 
There  are  also  military  colleges  at  Teheran  and  Tabriz.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  population  are  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Jnstioe. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  ^vemora  and  their  representatives,  and  by 
the  Sheikhs-el-Isl&m  and  the  pnesthood.  The  former  admimster  justice 
according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  the  latter  according  to 
the  Shar ,  tiie  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  In  May,  1888,  the  Shsh 
published  a  proclamation  stating  that  .henceforth  no  subject  would  be  punished 
except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  had  full  libertv  as  to  Ufe 
and  property.  But  another  proclamation  published  in  June  annulfed  the  fiist 
as  far  as  regards  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  in  cash  and  kind  in  1839-40  amounted  to  34,026, ISO 
krans,  or  (X  kr.  =  12-95(i.)  1,836,9952.  In  the  year  1876-77  the  amount  was 
60,700,000kians,  or  (1  kr.  =9-26(i.)  1,950,000^  In  1888-89  it  was  54,487,680 
krans  or  (1  kr.  =7'06d.)  1,602,5802.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  the 
value  of  the  revenue  rose  in  1890-91  to  1,775,0002.,  and  owing  to  the  fiidl  in 
silver  the  receipts  for  1897-98  are  estimated  at  1,470,0002. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
krans ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000  were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for 
pensions,  3,000,000  for  allowances  to  princes,  600,000  for  aUowances  to 
members  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  800,000  for  the  Foreign  Office,  5,000,000  for  tba 
royal  court,  600,000  for  colleges,  1,600,000  for  civQ  service,  2,630,000  for 
local  government  expenses,  800,000  remLssion  of  revenue  in  poor  districts ; 
the  remainder  was  paid  into  the  Shah's  treasury. 

About  82  per  cent  of  the  revenue  consists  of  payments  in  cash  or  kind 
raised  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  each  of  which  liss 
to  contribute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
tax-assessors  (mumayiz)  appointed  bv  the  Government.  Almost  the  entire 
burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  coUeoted 
from  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  is  veiy  smalL  About  15  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  is  from  customs,  while  posts,  mines,  and  other  concessions  supply  tht 
remainder.  In  May,  ,1892,  the  Government  concluded  with  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia  a  oontract  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  600iOOO2.>  the  pfoduce  of 
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which  should  serve  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Tobacco  Regie 
Company  of  Persia.  The  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Customs  receipts  of  Southern 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  be  repayable  in  eighty  half-yearly  instal- 
ments together  with  6  per  cant  interest  Yearly  instalments  and  .interest 
have  been  regularly  paid. 

Defence, 

The  Persian  army,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
numbers  105,600  men,  of  whom  5,000  form  the  artiUeiy  (20  batteries), 
54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalry,  r^olar  and  irregular, 
and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  onlv  half  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — ^that  is,  the 
standing  army — does  not  exceed  24,500.  The  number  liable  to  be  called  for 
service  is  as  follows: — Infantry,  85,400 ;  irregular  cavaliy,  but  more  or  less 
drilled,  8,800  ;  undrilled  levies,  12,130  ;  artillery,  2,500  ;  camel  artillery,  90 ; 
engineers,  100  ;  total,  53,520. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Sh&h,  issued  in  July  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the  army 
should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  bv  irregular  levies, 
and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  yeais  should  be  substituted  for  the  old 
system,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life ;  but  the 
decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  A 
province  furnishes  several  regiments ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
and  a  district  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally  selected 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment  is  raised.  The 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Pands,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
Kashan  and  Yezd  districts,  are  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  army 
has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of  dififerent  nationalities  for 
the  last  forty  years  or  more. 

The  navy  consists  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Bremerhaven — ^the  Persepolis,  screw 
steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  armed  with  four  3-inch  guns  ;  and  the 
Stua,  a  nver  steamer,  on  the  river  Kariin,  of  30  horse-power. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 

Besides  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  and  gums,  Persia  produces  silk,  the 
annual  yield,  chiefly  from  the  Caspian  provinces,  being  about  606,1001bs. 
About  two- thirds  of  this  quantity  is  exported.  The  opium  industry  is  on  the 
increase.  In  1870  there  were  exported  800  boxes  of  150  lbs.  each  ;  in  1891  the 
export  amounted  to  10,000  cases,  and  is  now  estimated  at  18,000  cases,  the 
opium  sent  to  Europe  being  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  that  to  China 
for  smoking.  Tobacco  is  exported  annually  to  tne  amount  of  5,500  tons ; 
cotton,  9,984,400  lbs.  ;  wool,  1,200,000  fleeces,  weiffhing  7,714,000  lbs.,  about 
one-third  to  Bombay  and  the  remainder,  mixed  with  Turkish  wool,  chiefly  to 
Marseilles.  Persian  carpets,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty  different  kinds, 
are  all  made  by  hand,  and  the  design  varies  with  each  carpet.  The  export  of 
these  carpets  in  1888  reached  the  value  of  140, 000^.,  and  is  now  a  little  more. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teher&n,  and  Ispahftn  ;  the 
principal  ports.  Bender  Abbas,  lingah,  and  Busbire  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Enzeli,  Meshed  i  Sar,  and  Bender  i  Gez  on  the  Caspian.  There  are  no  official 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports ;  the  revenue  from  the 
customs  beiiig,  however,  known,  the  approximate  value  of  the  commerce  may 
be  cslculatedT  The  custom  dues  are  for  Europeans  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
the  value  being  considered  to  be  the  invoice  price  plus  the  freight ;  for 
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PoFBian  subjects  they  vaty  from  8  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  The  cnstolna  mr» 
farmed  oat  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  generally  make  a  good  profit ;  the  farm 
money,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the  actual  snm  taken  for  cnstoma,  which 
latter  sum,  it  is  estimated,  is  20  per  cent  in  excess.  The  following  taUe  showi 
the  farm  money  receiyed  by  Goyemment  for  ten  years,  the  estimated  amounts 
paid  annually  for  customs,  and  the  yalue  of  the  imports  and  exports,  obtained 
by  taking  the  ayerage  of  tiie  duty  at  4  per  cent  of  the  yalue  : — 


Tean 

Farm  Money  received 
by  Oovernment 

Rate  of 

Exchange 
for  the 
Tear 

Bstimated  Totals 

of  Custonu  Paid 

Fkrm  lfoney+ 

80  per  cent. 

Bstimated  Value  of 

Imports,  and  Bz- 

ports,  Ayengelhity 

taken  at  4  per  cent 

ad  valorem 

1886-87 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

Toiuana 
850,000 
800,000 
800,000 
820,000 
830,000 
850,000 
850,000 
980,000 
1,250,000 
1,250,000 

d 
253,780 
235,294 
242,424 
241,200 
237,140 
223,684 
170,000 
178,846 
250,000 
250,000 

KrinB=Al 
334 
34 
38 
34 
35 
88 
50 
52 
50 
50 

304,500 
282,400 
290,908 
289,450 
284,568 
268,417 
204,000 
214,815 
300,000 
300,000 

4 
7,600,000 
7,060,000 
7,272,700 
7,236,200 
7.114,200 
6,710,425 
5,100,000 
5,870,375 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 

It  was  stated  in  1896  that  considering  the  great  fall  in  the  valne  of  silyer,  the 
figures  up  to  year  1894-95  were  no  longer  correct,  for  if  they  were  it  would  aeem  that  the 
value  of  the  commerce  had  decreased  by  about  2,000,0001.  Competent  persons  pointed  oat 
that  the  commerce  had  not  decreased,  but  was  equivalent  to  about  7,60O,000L  or  mom,  and 
that  the  farmers  pocketed  a  large  amount  of  money  which  by  rights  oug^t  to  enter  into 
the  Oovernment  fareasuiy.  The  Government  in  1695  thereupon  increased  the  flurm  raonef 
to  1,250,000  tomans,  or  250,0001.,  and  increased  it  again  for  the  year  1807-98  to  1,600,000 
tomans. 

The  imports  consist  mostly  of  cotton  fabrics,  cloth,  glass,  woollen  ^oods, 
carriages,  sugar,  pstroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  kc  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  dried  fruits,  opium,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  carpets,  pearls,  torquoiaes, 
rice,  kc.  The  opium  exports  amount  to  about  10,000  Iwxea  annually,  valued 
at  about  750,000^. 

The  following  figures  from  Persian  Gulf  Consular  Reports  and  from  rraorts 
published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  relate  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
year  1896.     The  values  exclude  specie :— 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

Total  Tonnage 

British  TOnn««e 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleaied 

Bushire . 

Lingah  .       .       . 

Bunder  Abbas 

Kamn 

7tt8,299 
425,021 
863,776 

143,900 

£ 

440,311 
498,366 
180,147 

66,908 

165,970 
129,400 
106,896 

95,610 

143,525 
108,670 
103,506 

83,724 

185,837 
96,700 
87,740 

86,474 

128,287 
73,960 
87,200 

78,80* 

At  Bushire,  Lingah,  and  Bunder  Abbas  in  1896,  the  imporU  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  437.3«5i.  ;  from  India,  822,198i.  ;  theexporto 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  133,051^.  ;  to  India,  491,5841  At 
SMnw  in  1896  the  imports  amounted  to  465,580Z.  (eottons,  843,188i.)  j  the 
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exports  Amounted  to  288,1232.  (opinm,  175,6861).  At  Tabriz  in  the  year 
1896-97,  the  total  imports  amonnted  to  648,9201.,  including  Manchester 
T-cloths,  shirtings,  and  printed  cottons,  264,0001.;  woollen  goods  from 
Austria,  80,0002. ;  tea,  70,0002.;  sugar  from  Russia,  100,0002.  The  exports 
amounted  to  227,6302.,  including  carpets,  102,0002.  A  laige  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Russia  through  Resht  on  the  Caspian.  In  the  year  1896-97  the 
trade  of  Khorasan  through  Meshed  was :  Imports  from  India  by  Bombay  and 
Bunder  Abbas,  89,5472.  ;  from  Russian  territory,  92,5472.  ;  from  Afghanis- 
tan,  6,2062. ;  through  Turkey,  19,7402.  Exports  to  India,  19,6812. ;  to 
Russian  territory,  80,8202.  ;  to  Afghanistan,  15,0732.  For  recent  years  the 
average  value  of  imports  from  Turkey  has  been  put  at  1,840,0002.  ;  from 
Russia,  878,0002.  ;  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  3,050,0002.  ;  exports  to  Turkey, 
778,0002. ;  to  Russia,  1,486,0002.  ;  and  by  Persian  Gulf,  2,102,0002.  The 
Russian  trade  has,  however,  increased  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the 
route  by  Batihn  to  Central  Asia. 

The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last 
five  years  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  'mde  returns : — 


- 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Persia . 
Exports    of   British 

produce  to  Persia 

243,984 
311,869 

119,001 
251,751 

A 
206,918 
328,772 

176,857 
873,121 

147,129 
273,786 

The  direct  imports  from  Persia  into  Great  Britain  in  1896  consisted  mainly 
of  opium,  valued  at  42,0682.,  wheat,  4,3902.  (75,6322.  in  1895) ;  shells, 
85,1492b  Cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  211,3402.,  and  copper  (wrought  and 
unwrought),  16,6762.,  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  export  to  Persia  in 
1896. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Renter  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  granted  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  and 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling,  which 
may  be  mcreased.  The  bank  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  remitted  to  Persia  at  the  then  reigning  exchange 
of  82-34.  In  consequence  of  the  ereat  fall  in  silver  and  the  rise  in  the 
exchange,  to  50  or  more,  the  capital  was  reduced  in  December  1894,  to 
650,0002.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes — not 
exceeding  800,0002.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government.  The 
issue  of  notes  shall  be  at  first  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  kr&n.  The  coin  in 
reserve  for  two  yeara  must  be  50  per  cent.,  afterwards  33  per  cent  The  bank 
has  the  exclusiTe  right  of  working  throughout  the  Empire  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  man^poiese,  borax,  ana  asbestos  mines,  not 
already  conceded.  It  started  business  in  Persia  in  October  1889,  in  April  1890 
took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (Ix)ndon), 
which  had  esteblished  branches  and  agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  now  has  branches  at  Tabriz,  Resht,  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Shiraz, 
Bushire,  and  Bombay ;  and  agencies  at  several  other  towns.  The  mim'ng 
rights  have  been  ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation^  , 
Limited,  which  was  formed  in  April  1890,  and  went  into  liquidation  in  * 
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January,  1894.    Tb 
des  Pr6t8  de  Perae,' 


Jannaiy,  1894.    There  *are  also  established  at  Teheran  the  Buasian  '  Banqne 
ae,'  and  a  branch  of  the  Bussian  *  Banque  de  Commerce.' 


Commimioationi. 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdnl-aztm  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July,  1888.  Another  from  MAhmddabad  on  the  Caspian  to  Baifnrdan  and 
Amol  (twenty  miles)  was  commenced,  but  has  been  abandoned.  The 
former  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  'Soci^t^  des  chemins  de  fer  et 
tramways  de  Perse  * ;  the  latter  was  a  private  undertaking  by  a  Persian  merchant. 
The  river  Kardn  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  has  oeen  opened  to  foreign 
navigation  as  far  as  Ahw&z,  and  Messrs.  Lynch  Brotiiers  are  running  a 
steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  British  Government. 

The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Teherftn-Kom  and  Teheran- 
Eazvin,  each  about  91  miles,  and  on  the  latter  mails  and  travellers  are  con- 
veyed by  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  and  the 
establishment  of  a  reffolar  transport  service  from  Teher&n  to  Ahwftz  was 
granted  to  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  and  construction  was  commenced  in 
1890.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  from  Kazvin  to  Bnzeli 
on  the  Caspian  was  granted  to  a  Bussian  firm  in  1898.  The  former  project 
has  been  abandoned,  and  there  are  hopes  of  the  latter  being  executed  in  1899, 
the  concession  having  been  extended  until  then,  with  me  stipulation  that 
it  is  not  to  be  renewed  if  the  construction  be  incomplete. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  aoout  4,150  miles  of  line, 
with  about  6,700  miles  of  wire,  and  95  stations. 

(a)  675  miles  of  line  with  three  wires — that  is,  2,025  miles  of  wire 
between  Bushire  and  Teherln — are  worked  by  an  English  staff,  and  form 
the  'Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  an  English  Govern- 
ment department,  {b)  415  miles  of  line  with  three  wires,  1,245  miles  of 
wire  between  Teher&n  and  Julf&  on  the  Busso-Persian  frontier,  are  worked 
by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  {c)  About  3,400  miles 
of  single  wire  hues  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked 
by  a  Persian  staff.  During  the  year  1895-96,  142,641  messages  with  an 
aggregate  of  1,924,784  words  were  transmitted  by  the  English  Government 
and  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  The  avenge  time  of  trans- 
mission of  a  message  between  Karachi  and  England  was  forty-six  minutes. 
The  income  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  for  the  year  1895-96 
was  110,3792.  ;  that  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  for  the  same 
year,  152,2852. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in  Persian 
employ,  was  opened  January,  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Europe  via  Besht  or  Tabriz  and  Tiflis  (letters  to  be  marked  '  via  Bussia '), 
and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.     There  are  84  post  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kr&n,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  88  nak* 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver 
was  before  the  new  comage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  96  per  cent.  ;  it  was  then 
for  some  time  90  per  cent,  and  ia  now  about  89^  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
kr&n  has  in  consequence  much  decreased.  In  1874  a  kr&n  had  the  value  of  a 
franc,  25  being  equal  to  12.  ;  in  December  1888  a  12.  billon  London  was  worth 
84  ki^&ns.  In  the  month  of  April,  1888,  a  12.  biU  on  London  was  worth  36)  to 
37  krftns.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  £Edl  in  the  price  of  silver,  tke  value 
of  a  kr&n  is  at  present  (October,  1897)  about  4^.,  a  12.  bill  on  London  being 
worth  58  krftns,  while  the  average  exchange  for  1896-97  was  50. 
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The  coins  in  circulation,  with  their  values  calculated  at  exchange  II.  s 
60  krftns,  are : — 

Silver. 
Five  Shdhis =10  Pill=l  Krdn  l-20rf. 
Ten  8hdM9=\  Krdn  %'4M, 

One  Krdn = 20  ShdhU      .        4  -80c;. 
Two  Krdns  9'60d. 

FiveJTrdjw      .  .  2».  OOOrf. 

Gold  coins  are  :  i  ToTtian,  i  Toman,  1  Tvman,  2,  5  and  10  Tomana. 
The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  Krdna;  very  few  gold  pieces  are  in  circu- 
'lation,  and  a  gold  Toman  is  at  present  worth  16 '60  Krdns =6$.  7 id. 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  din&rs,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  often  krftns.  A  krftn  therefore =1,000  dln&rs  ;  one  sh&hi  = 
60  din&rs. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  misk&l  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhods 
(2*96  grains)  of  4  gandum  ('74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  misk&ls  make  a  sir, 
and  6  sir  make  an  abb&ssi,  also  called  wakkeh,  kerv&nkeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are  : — 
Man'i'Tabnz=8  Abbdssta        .        .        .         =r     6A0  Miskdla  =     6*49  lbs. 


Man-ulfoh  Abbdsti=9  AbbdsHs 
Man-i'Kohneh  (the  old  man) 
JI£an'i'Shdh=2  Tabriz  Mans 
Man-i-Rsy  =  4  „ 

Man-irBender  Abbdsst 
Man-UHdshemi^l^  Mans  of 


=    720  „  =     7-30 

=  1,000  „  =  1014 

=  1,280  „  =  12-98 

=  2,560  „  =  25-96 

=    840  „  =     8-52 

720  „  =116-80 


Com,  straw,  coal,  kc,  are  sold  by  Kkarvdr=l(i(i  Tabriz  Mans     =649' 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez  ;  of  this  standard  several  are  in 
use.  The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40*95  inches ;  another,  used  in 
Azerb&^An,  equals  44*09  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically  =  6,000  zar  of 
40*95  inches =8 '8 7  miles.  Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44  09 
inches =4*17  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib= 1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  40*95 
inches =1,294  to  1,379  square  yards. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Persia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Mirza  Mohamed  Ali  Khan,  Ala-es-Snltaneh,  ac- 
credited March  4,  1890. 

Secretaries. — Hussein  Euli  Khan,  Mirza  Mehdi  Khan,  and  Mirza  Abdul 
Ghuflbr  Khan. 

Consul-General. — H.  S.  Foster. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Persia. 
Teherdn:  Envoy,  Minister,  and  Oonsul-Oeneral. — Sir  H.  Mortimer  Durand, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.     Appointed  May  1,  1894. 

Secretary  of  Legation.— Uon.  C.  Hardinge,  C.B. 

Military  ^ttocA^.— Lieut. -Col.  H.  P.  Picot. 

Tabriz :  Consul-GenereU.-^CeciL  Godfrey  Wood. 

ResM  and  Astrctbdd :  Consul. — H.  L.  Churchill. 

Bushire  :  Political  Besident  and  Consul-General. — Miy'or  Malcolm  Meade. 

Ftce-Consul. — John  C.  Gaskin. 

Meshed:  Consul-General.— UenU-Col.  C.  £.  Yate,  C.S.I. 
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Ispahdn  :  Consul^J.  E.  Preece. 

Muhamrah  :  Vice-Conmd,'-^^ .  McDouall. 

There  are  agents  at  Shir&z,  Kermansh&h,  Hamad&n,  and  \ezd. 

StatiBtioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Persia. 

1.  Official  PuBLicATioKfi. 

Reuort  by  Mr.  Baring  on  the  Opium  Trade  and  CfultlvatiQn,  1881,i^n  *  Reporto  of  H.V  .'• 
SeCTetoriM^f  Bmbaa«y  md  Legation.'  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Diduon  on  the  tiade  of  PenJa, 

*°  Report  by^?.*HerbSt"  on  th«  Prewnfc  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Min«ral  ^^Knifoea,  in 
'  Reports  from  H-M.'s  Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Offieeis.'    Part  IV.    London,  1886. 

Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary  CommisnoB, 
1870-72.    StoIs.  8.    1876.  ,  ^  _         ,      ^ 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Boriea.    ^naon.  r         ^     t     ^ 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
Ba»Htt  rJames).  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imftms.    London,  1886. 

Ben/««ln(8.G.W.),  Persia  and  the  Persians.  London,  1887.  Persia.  (In  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series].    8d.  ed.    8.    London.  1888. 

Biaham  (Clive),  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia.    London,  1897.  

BS-d  (Isabella),  Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.    2vo1b.    8.    London,  1808. 

Browne  (&  Q.V  A  Tear  amongst  the  Persians.    London,  1898. 

Bntff$eh  (Dr.  H.X  RelM  der  \L  preuss.  Gesandtschaft  nach  Persien,  1860-61.      S  Tols.  8. 

CoUint  (E  T  ),  In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shah.    8.    London,  1896. 

Ckardin  (Jean)»  Journal  de  son  Voyage  en  Perse,  Ac.    Amsterdam,  1686.  New  od.  S  vols. 

C«rsoii(Hon.  G.),  The  Kamn  River.  t*roo.  R.G.B.*  1890.  The  Persian  Question.  (Chap. 
I  contains  an  account  of  European  Uterature  relating  to  Persia  (900-1891X  and  there  are 
bibliographical  footnotes  throughout  thevolumes.]    2  vols.-   London,  1892. 

D&Uafov  (Jane),  La  Perse,  Ui  Chaldte  et  la  Susiane.  4.  Paris,  1887.  [Boff.  Tkaaa.  by 
F.  L.  wBte.    8.    PhihMielphia,  1890.  ,,»..        .i 

£aftwiefc(E.  B.),  Journal  of  a  Diplomate*s  Three  Tears'  Residence  in  Persia.     S  vols. 

London,  1864.  ,«t._^       ,v*__^..       «tj       ,«-* 

FerrUrCJ.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  sc    8.    London,  1856. 

Floyer  (B.  A.),  Unexplored  Baluchistan.    London,  1882. 

Gohinean  (Ch.  de),  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  de  1* Asle  centrale.    8.    Paris,  1885. 

Gordon  (Sir  T.  E.).  Persia  Revisited,  1895.    8.    London,  1896. 

Harris  (W.  BX  From  Battun  to  Baghdad.    8.    London,  1896. 

Hedin  (Bven),  Genom  Persien,  Mesopotamien,  Ac.  Stockholm,  1887.  Genom  Khorassn 
och  Turlteatan.    2  vols.    Stockholm,  1892. 

Layard  (Sir  H.  A.),  Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Ac.    New  ed.    2  vola.    London,  1894. 

Maegregor  (Col.  C.  M.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan  aod 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  Ali^hanistan  in  1876.    Svols.    8.    London,  1879. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  History  of  Persia.  2  vols.  4.  London,  1815.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1829. 

MaZcoIsi  (Sir  John),  Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1828. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    8.    London,  1874. 

MorganCJ.  de).  Mission Scientiflque  en  Perse.    4  vols.    Paris,  1894-96. 

Ouuley  (Sir  W.),  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  particularly  Persia.  8  vob. 
4.    London,  1819-28. 

Poldk  CDr.  J.  E.),  Persien,  das  Land  und  seine  Bewohner.  2  vols.  8.    Leipaig,  186& 

Bawlinton  (Q.\  History  of  Ancient  Persia.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchies  of  the  East.  London,  1868.  The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy.  8.  London. 
1876. 

Schindier  (A.  Houtum),  Historical  and  Arefanological  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  South* 
Western  Persia,  1877-78.  Journal  of  B.  A.  Soc.  London,  April,  1880.  Eaateni  Fenian 
Irak,  R.  G.  Soc.  Suppl.    London,  1896.      ,       ,      _,         ^_ 

SUuik  (E.),  Six  Montlis  in  Persia.    2  vols.    London,  1882. 

Stolse  (F.)  and  Andreas  (F.  C),  Die  Handelsverhfiltnisse  Perslens, '  Petermann's  MiU 
eilungen,'  Brgansungshcft.    No.  77.    (Sotha,  1883. 

Texier  (Ch.),  L'Arm^nie,  la  Perse,  Ac.    2  vols.    Paris,  1843-48. 

Watson  (R.  Grant),  A  History  of  Persia,  ftom  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Centmy 
to  the  year  1858.    8.    London,  1878. 

Weeks  (E.  L.),  Flram  the  BUck  Sea  through  Persia  and  India.    London,  1886. 

Wills  (Dr.  C.  J.),  The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.    8.    London,  1883. 

iVilU  (Dr  C.  J.),  Persia  as  it  is.    London,  1886. 

Wilson  (Sir  C),  Handbook  for  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia,  Persia,  Ac.    London,  1895. 
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PERU. 

(REPtJBLICA  DEL  PSBtJ.) 

Constitation  and  Ooyermnent. 

Thb  Bepublic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July  28,  1821 ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted 
till  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
rule.  The  Bepublic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.  The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 1860.  It  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Ilepresentatives,  the 
fonaer  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  electoral 
coUeges  of  the  provinces  of  each  department,  at  the  rate  of  two 
when  the  department  has  two  provinces,  and  one  more  for  every 
other  two  provinces.  The  parochial  electoral  colleges  choose 
deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges,  who  in  turn  send  represen- 
tatives to  Congress,  and  elect  the  municipal  councils  as  well. 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President.  There  are 
two  Vice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in 
case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic, — Nicolas  de  Piercla. 

The  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a 
Cabinet  of  six  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure.  The 
ministers  are  those  of  the  Interior,  War,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice, 
Finance  and  Public  Works.  None  of  the  President's  acts  have 
any  value  without  the  signature  of  a  minister. 

Area  and  Popolatioii. 

It  is  estimated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation  of  Pern  are  aboriginea 
or  'Indians/  and  that  28  per  cent  belong  to  mixed  races,  *Cholos'  and 
'  Zambos.'  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Spaniards, 
the  rest  indnding,  besides  18,000  Europeans,  25,000  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese, 
At  the  enumeration  of  1876  the  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  was  returned 
at  100,166  (in  1891,  103,966),  Callao  16,000  (86,000  in  1880),  Arequipa 
36,000,  Cuzco  22,000. 
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The  Republic  is  diyided  into  nineteen  departments,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  reported  as  follows  at  the  last  census  taken  (in 
1876) :— 


Area: 

Area: 

Departments 

English 
square  miles 

Population 

English 
square  miles 

Population 

Pinra.       .       . 

18.931 

185,502 

Ica      .        .        . 

6,295 

60,111 

C^jamarca . 

14,188 

218,891 

AyacQcbo 

24,218 

142,205 

Amazonas  . 

14,129 

34,246 

Cqxco. 

95,547 

288,445 

Loreto 

82,727 

61.125 

Puno  . 

89,748 

256,594 

liibertad    .       . 

15,649 

147,541 

Arequipa 

27,744 

^2'S 

ATic<M»hff 

17,405 

284,091 

Moquegua 

22,516 

28,786 

Lima  .       .       \ 
Callao        .       / 

14,760 

/  226,922 
\   84,492 

1  Apnrimae 

62,825 

119,246 

Lambayeque 

17,989 

85,984 

Huancavelica     . 
Hnanuoo    .       \ 
Junin .       .       / 

10,814 
38,822 

104,155 
/    78,856 
\  209,871 

Total 

• 

463,747 

2,621,&U 

There  are  besides  about  850,000  uncivilised  Indians. 

No  recent  census  has  been  effected,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  population 
is  nearly  stationary  owing  to  the  great  infant  mortality  in  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  to  small-pox  and  alcoholism  among  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  countiT  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaca.  The  Chilians  have  also  occupied  the  proTuices  of 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  twelve  years.  A  popular  vote  should  in  1894  have 
decided  to  which  country  they  are  to  belong,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  nego- 
tiations for  arriving  at  a  modus  operandi,  the  decision  has  been  deferred.  It 
is  now  (February,  1898)  stated,  however,  that  an  understanding  for  the  retro- 
cession of  the  provinces  has  been  arrived  at. 

Beligion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State. 
But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being  Anglican 
churches  in  Callao  and  Lima.  At  the  census  of  1876  there  were  5,087 
Protestants,  498  Jews ;  other  religions,  27,073. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  iree  in  the 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities.  High  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  and  in 
some  provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  cential  univer- 
sity, called  *  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,*  the  most  ancient  in  America ;  its 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Carlos  V.  ;  it  has  £skculties  of  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  political  science,  theology,  and  applied  sdencd.  Linia 
possesses  a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  sood 
collections  and  laboratories.  There  are  in  the  capitsd  and  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns  private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German, 
and  Italian  staffs.  Lima  has  also  a  public  library,  besides  the  one  of  the 
university  and  school  of  mines.  There  are  two  minor  univeisities  at  Cuz^ 
and  Arequipa. 
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Pinance. 

The  pnblic  revenue  was  until  recently  mainly  derived  from  the  sale  of 
goano,  and  from  customs.  A  direct  tax  is  levied,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent., 
on  the  rent  derived  from  real  property.  In  1896  the  collection  of  the  dues 
on  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  and  stamps  was  farmed  out  for  two  years  to  a 
company,  which  pays  to  the  Government  126,734  soles  per  month  and  haK 
the  profits  over  that  amount.  In  the  same  year  salt  was  declared  to  be  a 
Government  monopoly,  the  proceeds  from  which,  on  reaching  the  amount  of 
10,000,000  soles,  snail  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and 
Arica. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ended  May  31,  was  estimated 
as  follows : — 


1892 

1803 

1894 

1805 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

Soles 
7,104,428 
6,572,927 

Soles 

7,066,330 

'6,572,927 

Soles 
7,619,147 
7,345,847 

Soles 
8,598,176 
8,004,316 

Soles 
10,721,622 
11,308,243 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  amounting  in  1896  to 
6,926,000  soles.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  departments  of 
Gfovernment,  Army  and  Navy,  Hacienda,  and  Justice.  The  salt  monopoly 
yielded  in  11  months  (August,  1896,  to  June,  1897)  a  gross  amount  of  458,578 
soles,  of  which,  after  charges  of  administration  were  deducted,  there  remained 
288,820  soles  to  be  carried  to  the  Tacna  and  Arica  fund.  The  net  proceeds 
were  expected  to  reach  400,000  soles  in  1897. 

For  1897  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Soles 
Customs.        .        .        .  6,272,570 
Taxes      ....  2,518,561 
Salt  Monopoly         .        .  1,163,680 
Posts  and  Telegraphs      .      293,167 
Various  ....      473,545 

Soles 

Congress.        .        .        .      864,271 

Government    .                 .  2,573,273 

Ministry  Foreign  Affairs  .      477, 532 

Justice      .        .  1,154,211 

„        Hacienda  .         .  3,262,170 

„        Army  and  Navy  3,052,788 

,,       Fomento    .        .      217,654 

Former  deficit         .        .      216,244 

Total        .        ,          11,308,243 

Total          .        .          10,721,523 

The  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in  England 
in  1870  and  1872  :— 

£. 
Railway  6  per  cent  loan  of  1870    ....     11,141,580 
,,         5  per  cent,  loan  of  1872    ....     20,437,500 


Total 


.     3L579,080 
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These  two  loans  were  secured  on  the  giumo  deposits  (now  in  posseBsion 
of  Chile)  amd  the  general  resources  of  Peru.  No  interest  having  oeen  paid 
on  the  foreign  debt  since  1876,  the  arrears  in  1889  amoonted  to  ^998,6611. 
In  January,  1890,  by  the  final  ratification  of  the  Qrace-Donoughmore  oontract, 
Peru  was  released  of  all  responsibility  for  the  two  loans,  and  the  bondholders  had 
ceded  to  them  all  the  railways,  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  of  the  State 
for  66  years.  In  1882,  and  subsequently,  arrangements  were  made  with  Chile 
that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  guano  deposits  should  be  paid  as  interest 
to  the  bondholders,  but  certain  disputed  claims  have  delayed  the  settlement. 

For  the  consolidation  of  the  internal  debt  the  issue  of  40,000,000  soles  in 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  authorised 
in  1889,  and  36,174,150  soles  were  issued.  The  total  amount  redeemed 
(1897)  is  9,416,000  soles.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  amortisation  were  suspended.  The  interest  payments  hare  been 
resumed,  but  not  the  redemption. 

Defence. 

The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  composed  of  six  battalions  of  infiuitjy, 
numbering  2,086  officers  and  nlen  ;  of  two  regiftients  of  cavalry,  numbering 
622  officers  and  men  ;  of  two  brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  449  officers 
and  men,  forming  a  total  of  8,157  men.  There  is  also  a  police  iorce  number- 
ing between  2,000  and  3,000  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  one  cruiser  of  1,700  tons  displace- 
ment, three  other  steamers  which  cannot  be  classified,  and  one  training  ahip. 


Industry. 

The  chief  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  cotton 
exports  reached  5,500  tons  in  1895.  The  chief  coffee-growing  district  is  that 
of  Chanchamayo  in  Central  Peru,  where  the  Peruvian  Cori)oration  is  making 
roads  and  bridges  and  introducing  colonists.  The  concession  to  the  Corpora- 
tion comprises  about  5,000,000  acres,  about  1,250,000  acres  being  in  thei^ey 
of  the  Perene,  which  is  being  opened  up  so  as  to  bring  Peru  into  communica- 
tion with  Europe  by  means  of  the  Ucayali  and  Amazon^  The  annual  export 
of  coffee  is  about  1,060  ton&  The  sugar  industiy  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
coast  rec;ion.  The  total  area  devoted  to  sugar  cultivation  is  about  187,000 
acres,  of  which  95,000  are  planted  with  cane.  The  production  in  1896-97 
amounted  to  65,000  tons.  Cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  maize,  are 
also  produced.  About  880,000  kilogrammes  of  coca  leaves  are  annuaUv 
exported,  and  there  are  in  Peru  10  factories  for  cocaine,,  the  exports  of  which 
amounted  to  3,407  kilogrammes  in  1895.  Besides,  there  are  m  the  country 
indiarubber,  cinchona,  dyes,  medicinal  plants,  and  the  alpaca  and  vicnfia. 
The  guano  deposits  on  Husjiillos,  Punta  Lobos,  Pabellon  de  Pica,  and  the 
island  of  Lobos  de  Afiiera,  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  Peruvian  Corpor- 
ation by  the  Chilian  Government 

The  number  of  mining  claims  of  all  kinds  in  1897  was  8,475,  including 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  and  petro- 
leum. Many  of  the  claims,  however,  are  unworked.  The  total  value  of 
minerals  exported  is  about  7,000,000  soles.  Gold  is  found  in  6  of  the 
19  departments  of  Peru,  but  mining  operations  are  now,  in  genenl^ 
attended  with  little  success.  Many  gold  fields  have  been  abandoned  or  are 
worked  only  by  natives.     In  the  department  of  Junin  the  mines  of  Cerro  de 
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Fmco,  arid^  of  grayellj  sand,  yield  31  to  52  gnn.  to  the  metric  ton.  Other 
important  silver  mines  in  active  working  are  tnose  at  Caylloma,  Castrovireina, 
and  Recoay.  The  silver  nroduced  and  melted  into  bars  at  Cerro  de  Pasco 
was,  in  1891,  159,629  marks  (the  mark  =  8  oz.) ;  in  1892,  163,019  marks ; 
in  1893,  166,480  marks ;  in  1894,  148,759  marks ;  in  1895,  174,866  marks  ; 
in  1896  (11  months),  158,386  marks.  The  total  silver  production  of  Peru 
in  1896  is  put  at  3,300,000  oz. 

In  the  province  of  Paita  vast  petroleum  beds  exist ;  much  capital  has 
been  ezpenaed  and  hundreds  of  wells  have  been  sunk,  but  neither  the  quality 
nor  the  flow  of  oil  obtained  has  been  encouraging.  In  1896  the  numoer  of 
mining  and  metal  works  and  petroleum  refineries  in  operation  was  stated  to 
be  66,  with  a  total  capital  of  18,781,000  soles.  Of  the  owning  companies 
26  were  Peruvian,  8  British,  and  6  Qerman,  others  being  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  North  American. 


Commeroe. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Pern  which  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  is  carried  on  from  several  ports,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Cailao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pisco,  and  MoUendo.  In  1896  the 
imports  amounted  to  17,505,148  soles,  and  the  exports  to  25,473,663  soles  ; 
in  1894,  imports  11,743,636  soles,  exports  14,758,635  soles  ;  in  1893,  imports 
11,785,269  soles,  exports  19,084,645  soles  ;  in  1892,  imports  16,322,055  soles, 
exports  19,969,127  soles.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  silver  and  silver  ore, 
ootton,  wool,  rubber,  coaine  (3,407  kilogrammes,  vtilue  600,940/.  in  1895)  and 
ooca  leaves  (372,360  kilogrammes,  value  706,5862.  in  1894). 

The  imports  into  Peru  are  mainfy  from  Great  Britain  (over  one-third), 
Germany  (about  one-sixth),  Chile,  France,  and  the  United  Statea  The 
exports  are  mostly  to  Great  Britain  (about  halO)  and  Chile  (about  one- 
fourth). 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

18M 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  United 
Kingdom  from  Peru 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Pern    . 

£ 

1,573,813 

763,608 

£ 
1,399,287 
790,693 

£ 
1,070,949 
564,018 

£ 

1,371,088 
681,401 

£ 

1,288,383 

902,086 

The  auantities  and  value  of  the  imports  of  guano  into  Great  Britain  from 
Pern  in  the  last  six  yean  were  as  follows  :— 


- 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1805 

1896 

Quantities,  tons 
Value       .      £ 

8,780 
16,200 

13,767 
109,422 

9,220 
41,029 

17,556 
81,546 

29,560 
260,901 

4,834 
21,576 
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The  imports  of  nitre  from  Peru  into  Great  Britain  were,  according  to  tte 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

18d3 

286,700 
119,303 

1893 

18M 

1895 

1806 

Quantities,  cwts. 
Value                .     £ 

141,480 
68,283 

55,940 
25,835 

nil 

26,720 
10,010 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Peru  are : — sugar,  1,380,622/. 
in  1879;  215,435/.  in  1894 ;  ;387, 639/.  in  1895;  477,979/.  in  1896; 
sheep  and  alpaca  wool,  312,893/.  in  1894 ;  316,631/.  in  1895 ;  302,743/.  in 
1896  ;  raw  cotton,  152, 808/.  in  1894  ;  168,582/.  in  1895  ;  162,046/.  in  1896  ; 
copper  ore  and  copper,  13,593/.  in  1894  ;  24,485/.  in  1895  ;  49,294/.  in  1896 ; 
sUver  ore,  120,179/.  in  1894  ;  85,666/.  in  1895  ;  90,157/.  in  1896. 

The  chief  exiiorts  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  are : — cotton  goods,  253,685/. 
in  1894 ;  371,339/.  in  1895  ;  455,424/.  in  1896  ;  woollens,  76,851/.  in  1894 ; 
75,120/.  in  1895  ;  113,440/.  in  1896 ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  52,S6U 
in  1894 ;  42,779/.  in  1895  ;  64,570/.  in  1896 ;  machinery,  27,910/.  in  1894 ; 
38,455/.  in  1895  ;  63,066/.  in  1896. 


Shipping  and  V avigation. 

At  the  port  of  Callao  in  1896,  of  vessels  of  over  50  tons,  525  Fessels  of 
592,783  tons  (211  vessels  of  311,853  tons  British)  entered,  and  523  vessels 
of  590,786  tons  (210  of  309,961  tons  British)  cleared.  There  entered 
also  960  coasting  vessels  of  11,474  tons.  At  Tn^jillo  there  entered  (1896) 
284  vessels  of  446,520  tons  (156  of  310,692  tons  British). 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  in  1896  consisted  of  86  vessels  of  over 
50  tons,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  9,953  tons,  and  96  vessels  under  50 
tons,  their  aggregate  being  1,246  tons. 


Internal  Communications. 

Good  roads  and  bridges  are  required  all  over  the  countiy.  A  road  is 
being  constructed  from  Lo  Merced  in  Chanchamayo  to  the  Pichis  River,  by 
which  communication  with  the  Amazon  will  be  established.  A  carriage  road 
is  to  be  made  from  Oroya,  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Railway,  to  Ceno  de 
Pasco,  66  miles,  where  at  present  the  sole  means  of  transport  is  by  llamas, 
horses,  and  mules. 

In  1895  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  9S4 
miles,  of  which  800  miles  belong  to  the  State.  The  Peruvian  lailwaysr 
including  those  ceded  to  Chile,  cost  about  36  millions  sterling. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1896  was  1,491  miles.  There  trs 
41  telegraph  offices.  In  1896,  88,326  telegrams  were  despatched.  The  tele- 
graph cables  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  America  have  stations  at  Puta,  CaUao, 
Lima,  and  MoUendo,  and  thus  Peru  is  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
''he  telegraphic  system  of  the  "world.     A  telephone  system  has  a  netmrls 

2,800  miles. 
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In  1896,  7,176,812  letters,  pout-cards,  newspapers,  &c.,  passed  through 
the  Post  Office  ;  there  are  306  offices.  Revenue  (1896)  294,084  soles  ;  expen- 
diture, 294,084  soles. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

Monet  (Silver  Coins). 

The  Sol  =  100  centweos;  actual  value,  about  2*.  ;  Medio  Sol  =  60, 
peseta  =  20,  Seal  =  10,  Medio  Real  =  5  eentavos. 

In  the  beginning  of  1888  the  |)aper  money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
The  currency  is  silver.  The  mint  has  been  closed  for.  the  coinage  of  silver, 
and  the  importation  of  silver  coin  has  been  prohibited  since  May  10,  1897. 
The  Government  has  taken  steps  to  place  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis. 

Weights  and  Measures. 


1*014  ounce  avoirdupois. 
1-014  lb. 
101-44  lbs. 


The  Ounce       .... 
„    Libra     :  . 
„    Quintal     .... 

^r^r  of  25  pounds     .     =     25-36,,  „ 

*'  \  of  wine  or  spirits    =       6*70  imperial  gallons. 

„    Gallon      .        .        .        .     =      0-74        „       gallon. 
„     Fara         .        .        .        .     =       0*927  yard. 
„    Square  Vara     .        .        .     =       0*859  square  yard. 

The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by 
law  in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs 
tariff. 


Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Peru  in  Great  Britain. 

^looy  and  Minister  — Don  Jos^  F.  Oanevaro. 
Secretary.  —Alejandro  J.  Pnente. 
CoTiaul-Oeneral  (London). — Edward  Lembcke. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Minister  and  Consul»Oe7ieral. — Captain  H.  M.  Jones,  V.C.  Appointed 
October  24,  1894. 

There  are  a  Consul  and  Yice-Consul  at  Callao,  Vice-Consuls  at  Lima, 
Payta,  Lambayeque,  Arequipa,  MoUendo,  PiSco,  and  Salaverry,  and  a  Consular 
Affent  at  Cerro  de  Pasco.  ><-^  t 
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Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Pern. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Demareaeion  politiea  del  Peni.  Edicion  ollcial  de  la  diraccion  de  ettadistiea.  Fol. 
Ima,  1874. 

Pom  Soldan  (Mariano  FeUpeX  Diccionario  gvogrifloo^tadlstioo  del  Pert:  OontieB* 
ademas  la  etlmoiogla  ATinara  y  Qnechua  de  laa  piindpales  poUadones,  lagoa,  rioe,  oetrm, 
Ac.    8.    Iliina,1879. 

Pera.  No.  60  of  the  Bnllefins  of  the  Bareta  of  the  Amerieao  RepnbUca.  Waahington, 
1802. 

JSaimoiuU  (Antoniol  El  Pent    Svoli.    Pobliahed  at  Lima,  1874. 

American  Consular  Reports  for  April  1895.    Washington. 

Report  hy  Sir  C.  Mansfleld  on  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Pern.  No.  167  of  'Reporta  ob 
Sul^eets  of  General  and  Commopdal  Tmp<wtance.'    1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Pern  in  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annoal  Series.    liOodoo. 

Trade  of  Pern  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom   with  Foreign  Oonntriea  and  British  Possessioua       Imp.  4    London. 

2.  Nok-Offictal  Publications. 

AlberUni  Qj.  E.),  P^n  en  1878.    Paris,  1878. 

BatM  (H.  w^,  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

Ckiroi  (A.),  Le  P^rou :  Productions,  guano,  commerce,  finances,  Ac    8.    Paris,  1876. 

Clark  (B.  B.1  Twelye  Months  in  Peru.    8.    London,  1891. 

CromrneHn  (May),  Over  the  Andes  firom  Chili  to  Peru.    London,  1896. 

Duffield  (A.),  Peru  in  the  Guano  Age.    8.    London,  1877. 

El  Economista.    Weeklf.    Lima. 

Bvani  (P.  F.),  Prom  Peru  to  the  Plate.    8.  '  London,  1889 

.FWnte« (Manuel  A.),  Lima,  or  Sketches  of  the  Capital  of  Pern:  Hittorioal,  Btatiatical, 
Administrative.  Commcoxdal,  and  MoraL    &    I^don,  1806. 

QrandidUr  (E.X  Voyage  dans  TAjuMque  du  Sud,  Firou  et  Botivie.    8.    Paris,  186S. 

QuittawM  (J3L\  The  Amazon  Provinces  of  Peru  as  a  Field  for  Boropean  BmigratioB. 
London,  1888. 

Hill  (S.  S.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico.    2  vols.  .  8.    l4>ndon,  I860. 

HuUMiwm  (T.  J.),  Two  Tears  in  Peru.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1874. 

Uarkkam  (C.  R.),  Cuzco  and  Lima.    London,  1858. 

Mmrltkam,  (C.  R.),  Peru.    London,  1881. 

Mmrkkam,  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-81.    London,  1883. 

Marltham  (Clements  R.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  superintending  the  Golleetton 
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(Reino  dk,  Pobtugal  e  Algarves.) 

Keigning  Xing. 

Carlos  I.,  bom  September  28,  1863,  son  of  King  Luiz  I.  and 
his  Queen  Maria  Fia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Yittorio  Emanuele 
of  Italy,  who  still  survives ;  married.  May  22, 1886,  Marie  Am^lie, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orl^ans,  Comte  de  Paris  ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  October  19, 1889.  Offspring  :-^I.  Luiz  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  bom  March  21,  1887.  II.  Mamiely  bom  November 
15,  1889. 

Brother  of  the  King, — Prince  Affonso  Henriques,  Duke  of 
Oporto,,  born  July  31,1 865. 

Avait  qf  the  King, — Princess  Antonia,  bom  February  17, 1845  ; 
married,  September  12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen,  bom  September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  three  sons: — 1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  March  7,  1864.  2. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  born  August  24,  1865.  3.  Prince  Karl,  bom 
September  1,  1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portugal  belongs  to  the  House  of  Bra^nza, 
which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  Affbnso, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  JoSo,  or  John  I.,  was  created  by  his  father 
Count  of  Barcellos,  Lord  of  Guimaraes,  and  by  King  Affonso  "V.,  Duke  of 
Braganza  (1442).  When  the  old  line  of  Portuguese  kings,  of  the  House  of 
Avis,  becfune  extinct  by  tiie  death  of  King  Sebastian,  and  of  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Henrique,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  became  King  of  Portugal  in  virtue  of 
his  descent  from  a  Portuguese  princess.  After  60  years'  union  under  the  same 
kings  with  Spain,  the  people  of  Portu^l  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Joao, 
the  tiien  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their  national  king,  he  being  the  nearest 
Portuguese  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  thereupon  assumea  the  name  of 
Jofto  IV.,  to  which  Portuguese  historians  appended  the  title  of  '  the  Restorer.' 
From  this  Jofto  the  present  rulers  of  Portugal  are  descended.  Queen 
Maria  II.,  by  her  marriage  with  a  Prince  of  Coburg-Gotha,  Fernando,  Duke 
of  Saze,  united  the  House  of  Braganza  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Sovereigns. 
CaiioB  I.  ia  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza-Cobuig. 

Carlos  L  has  a  civil  list  of  312,000  milreis ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
grant  of  48,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  royal  family  amount  to 
456.800  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  since  its  conquest 
from  the  Moors  :— 
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I.  House  of  Burgundy,  a.d. 
Henri  of  Burgundy  .  .  1097 
Affonso  I.,  *  the  Conqueror  *  1140 
Sancho  I.,  « the  Colonizer '  1185 
Affonso  II.,  'the  Fat  .  1211 
Sancho  II.,  'Caper  .  .  1228 
Affonao  III.,  *  the  Bolonian '  1248 
Diniz,  « the  Farmer  *  .  .  1279 
Affonso  IV.,  'the  Brave*  .  1825 
Pedro,  'the  Severe'  .  1857 
Ferdinando  I.,  'the  Hand- 
some'      ....  1867 

II.  House  of  Avis. 

Joan  I.,  'of  Happy  memory*  1885 

Duarte  ....  1488 

Affonso  V. ,  '  the  African '    .  1488 

Joan  II.,  'the  Perfect'         .  1481 

Manool,  'the  Fortunate*       .  1496 

Joan  III 1521 

Sebastian,  'the  Desired'      .  1557 

Cardinal  Henrique  .  1578 

III.   The  Spanish  Dynasty, 

Philip  I.  (II.  of  Spain)         .  1680 


A.l>. 

Philip  II 1598 

Philip  III 1621 

lY.  House  of  Brctganza, 

Joan  IV.,     *the    Restorer'  1640 

Affonso  VI.          ...  1656 

Pedro  II 1683 

JoanV 1706 

Jos^ 1750 

Maria  L  and  Pedro  III.        .  1777 

Maria  1 1786 

Joan,  Regent        .                 .  1799 

Joan  VI 1816 

Pedro  IV 1826 

Maria  II 1826 

Miguell 1828 

Maria  II.,  restored                 .  1834 

V.  House  of  Bragama-Coburg, 


Pedro  V. 
Luiz  I. 
Carlos  I. 


1853 
1861 
1889 


Constitution  and  Ck>vemment. 


The  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  '  Constitutional 
Charter  '  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.,  April  29,  1826,  altered  by 
the  additional  Acts,  dated  July  5,  1852,  July  24,  1885,  and  by 
laws  of  1895  (March  28,  September  25).  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  but  with  preference  of  the 
male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judidal, 
and  the  '  moderating '  authority,  the  last  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Chambers,  the  '  Camaiados 
Pares,'  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  '  Camara  dos  Deputados,'  or 
House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called  the  Cortes 
Geraes.  The*  law  of  July  24,  1885,  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  peerages,  though  only  by  a  gradual  process.  The  law 
of  March  28,  1895,  made  without  the  concurrence  of  tbe 
Parliament,  alters  considerably  the  past  constitution  of  the  two 
houses.  The  number  of  life  peers  appointed  by  the  Eang  will  be 
90,  not  including  princes  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  12  bishops 
of  the  Continental  dioceses.  The  nominated  peers,  who  must  be 
over  40  years  of  age,  may  be  selected  without  limitation  as  to 
class,  but  certain  restrictions  and  disqualifications  are  imposed 
The  elective  portion  of  the  Chamber  ceases  to  exist  The 
members  of  the  second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct  election,  bj 
all  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  or 
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who  pay  taxes  amounting  to  500  reis:  convicts,  bankruptSy 
beggars,  domestic  servants,  workmen  in  the  €U>vemment  service, 
and  non-commissioned  soldiers  are  not  electors;  electors  must 
register  themselves.  The  deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at 
least  400  milreis  per  annum  ;  but  lawyers,  professors,  physicians, 
or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the  learned  professions,  need  no 
property  qualification.  Peers  and  certain  Government  employees 
cannot  be  deputies,  and  deputies  cannot  accept  any  paid  employ- 
ment from  Government  during  the  session  or  6  months  after. 
Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  17  electoral  districts,  which, 
with  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  return  140  deputies,  or  1  deputy  to 
45,000  people ;  there  are  also  6  deputies  for  the  Colonies.  The 
annual  session  lasts  three  months,  and  fresh  elections  •  must  take 
place  at  the  end  of  every  four  years.  In  case  of  diissolution  a 
new  Parliament  must  be  called  together  immediately.  But  from 
November  1894  to  January  1895  the  Parliament  did  not  meet. 
The  General  Cortes  meet  and  separate  at  specified  periods,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto 
on  a  law  passed  twice  by  both  Houses.  A  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  two  houses  decides  •  in  case  of  conflict,  the 
King  having  the  final  decision  if  the  committee  does  not  come 
to  a  decision. 

The  executive  authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a  responsible  Cabinet 
of  seven  ministers,  as  follows  (February  6,  1897) : —        ... 

Premier  and  Minister  qf  the  Interior, — Jos^  Luciano  de  Castro, 

Foreign  Affairs. — Henrique  de  Barros  Oomes. 

Finance. — Frederico  Ressano  Garcia. 

Justice  and  Worship. — Francisco  da  Veiga  Beirao. 

War. — General  Francisco  Maria  da  Ounha. 

Marine  and  Colonies. — Francisco  Felisberto  Dias  Costa. 

Public  Works,  Industry,  and  ComTnerce.  — Augusto  Jos^  da  Cunha. 

The  Sovereign  is  permitted,  in  important  cases,  to  take  the  advice  of  a 
Council  of  State,  or  Pnvy  Council,  consisting,  when  full,  of  thirteen  ordinary 
and  three  extraordinary  members,  nominated  for  life.  The  leading  mlnUters, 
past  and  present,  generally  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  was  divided  into  six  natural  provinces, 
and  is  now  divided  into  seventeen  districts ;  in  addition  there 
are  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which  are  regarded  as  an  integral 
pai^t  of  the  Kingdom.  The  area,  according  to  the  latest  official 
geodetic  data,  and  the  de  facto  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  January  1,  1878,  and  of  December  1,  1890,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 
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Areata 
sq.  miles 

Popnlatlon 

Per 
•q.  mfto 

1800 

1878 

1890 

Entre  Mlnho-c-Doaro  :— 
Vianna  do  Gastello 

Braga     

Porto 

Tras-os-Moiites  :-> 

Villa  Real 

Braganxa        

Beira:- 

Aveiro 

Vizeu 

Ooimbn 

Guarda 

Castello  Branoo      .... 

Brtramadora  :— 

Leiria 

Bantarem        .       . 

LUTjon 

Alemmo  :— 

Portalegre 

Bvora 

B^a 

Algarvo  (Faro) 

Total  Continent     . 

Islands  :- 

Azores 

Madeira  (Pnnchal)  .       .       .       . 

Total  Islands .... 

Grand  total    .... 

867 

1,058 

882 

901,890 
319,464 
461,881 

207,866 
888,308 
646,262 

880S 
819-8 
6171 

2,807 

982,735 

1,091,986 

853-4 

1,718 
2,676 

224,628 
168,661 

837,302 
179,678 

188-8 
60-6 

4,298 

898,279 

416,980 

971 

1,124 
1,920 
1,500 
2.146 
2,558 

257,049 
871.671 
292,037 
228,494 
178,983 

887,487 
891,015 
816.624 
260,1M 
205,211 

255-8 
202-5 
211  1 
116-6 
80-8 

9,248 

1,828,184 

1,460.441 

156-8  • 

1,843 
2,661 
2,882 

192,982 
220,881 
498,059 

217.278 
254,844 
61I,]68 

161-9 
96D 
SS4-8 

6,876 

911,922 

1,088.290 

157-5 

2,484 
2,788 
4,209 

101,126 
106,858 
142,119 

112.884 
118,408 
167,671 

46-3 

48-8 

87-6 

9,481 

850,108 

888,818 

41-8 

1,873 

199,142 

228,685 

1880 

34,528 

4,160,315 

4,660,095 

135-7 

1,005 
505 

259,800 
180,584 

255,594 
184,040 

854-3 
426-0 

1,510 

390,384 

889,634 

814-9 

86,038 

4,650,699 

5,049,729 

14I-9 

In  1890  the  population  consisted  of  2,430,839  males  and  2,619,300 
females,  or  108  females  to  eveir  hundred  males.  In  the  14  yetra,  1864  to 
1878,  the  population  increased  by  362,289,  or  at  the  yearly  late  of  '62  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1864  ;  in  the  12  years  11  montha,  1878  to  1890,  the 
increase  was  499,030,  or  at  the  yearlyjrate  of  '85  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
1878.  In  1878  the  continental  urban  ppulation  numbered  1,174,876  or  28-2 
percent.,  while  the  rural  numbered  2,985,439  or  71*8  per  cent.,  the  Island 
urban  and  rural  population  being  respectLToly  38-2and  61'8  per  cent.  In 
1890  the  continental  urban  population  was  1,446,032  or  31 '0  per  cent » and 
the  rural  3,215,063  or  69  0  per  cent,  the  island  urban  and  ruial  being 
respectively  37-4  and  62 '6  pet  oent  Thus,  on  the  continent  the  urban  popo- 
lation  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  mial ;  in  the  ifllands  the  n 
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has  been  the  case.  The  only  non-Portnguese  element  in  the  population  of  any 
consequence  is  the  fidpsies  ;  there  are  about  3,000  negroes  in  the  coast  towns. 
The  population  in  tne  north  is  akin  to  the  Galician  ;  fuii:her  south  there  has 
been  considerable  inter-mixture  with  Arabs,  Jews,  as  also  with  French, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Frisians. 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1890  were  :  Lisbon,  801,206  ; 
Oporto,  138,860 ;  Braga,  23,089 ;  Funchal  (Madeira),  18,778 ;  Setubal, 
17,581 ;  Covilhfi,  17,562  ;  CoimbrS,  16,985  ;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  16,767  ; 
Evora,  15,134  ;  Povoa  de  Varzim,  12,067  ;  Tavlra,  11,558 ;  Angra  (Azores), 
11,067 ;  Orar,  11,002. 

Movement  op  the  Population. 

In  1896  there  were  33,018  marriages,  including  2,433  in  the  Azores  and 
Madeira.     The  arera^  for  1896  was  6 '54  marriages  per  1,000  of  population. 

The  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  in  Continental  Portugal  and  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  for  two  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


— 

Births 

DeathB 

Legitl- 
mate 

niegiti- 
mate 

Total 
1895 

Total 
1806 

1895 

1896 

Continent 
IsUnds     .        . 

Totals      . 

124,888 
12,605 

18,822 
645 

148,155 
13,250 

144,530 
13,335 

99,904 
8,531 

110,970 
8,761 

186,938 

19,467 

156,405 

157,865 

108,435 

119,731 

The  birth  rate  in  1896  was  31*24  per  1,000  ;  the  death  rate  23*71  per 
1,000.  The  rate  of  natural  increase  was  7*53  per  1,000.  In  earlier  years  the 
births  were:  1891,  162,051  ;  1892,  159,205  ;  1893,  164,141;  1894,  153,971. 
Deaths:  1891,  115,610  ;  1892,  103,587  ;  1893,  109,931  ;  1894,  107,450. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  from  1866  to  1890  was  359,517. 
From  1878  to  1890  it  was  275,442.  For  the  last  six  years  the  emigration  has 
been  as  follows : — 


Tean 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Oceania 

Total 

^"«^      Countries 

1891 
1892 
1808 
1894 
1895 
1896 

851 
802 
290 
S52 
827 
856 

7 
10 
6 

2 
8 

1,574 
1,189 
1,252 
1,402 
1,239 
1,145 

29,630 
17,821 
25,130 
25,974 
40,676 
24,212 

2,024 
2,252 
2,659 
1,618 
1,886 
2,249 

6 

"c 

15 

617 

16 

83,585 
21,074 
30,383 
29,261 
44,746 
27,980 

Seligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion  ;  but  all  other  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  The  Portuguese  (Church  is  under  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  a  'Patriarch'  (of  Lisbon),  with  extensive  powers,  two  archbishops  (Braga 
and  Evora),  and  fourteen  bishops  (including  the  islands).  The  Patriarch  of 
Idsbon  is  always  a  cardinal,  ana,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  the  Holy  See 
of  Some.    Under  the  Patriarch  are  five  home  and  five  colonial  bishops ;  under 
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the  Archbishop  of  Bta«;a,  who  has  the  title  of  Primate,  are  six  ;  and  under  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Erora  three  bishops.  The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy 
of  the  Church  is  calculated  to  amount  to  300,000  milreis.  There  are  93,979 
parishes,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  presbitero,  or  incumbent.  All  the  con- 
ventual establishments  of  Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28, 1834, 
•  and  their  properbr  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  that  period 
there  existed  in  the  country  632  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  above 
18,000  monks  and  nuns,  ^d  an  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  sterling. 
This  revenue  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt ;  while  a 
library  of  80,000  volimies  was  set  up  at  the  former  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
at  Lisbon,  from  the  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  tarioos 
monasteries.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal,  mostly  foreigners,  does 
net  exceed  500.     They  have  chapels  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

Instruction. 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  management  of  a 
superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Church.  By  a  law  enacted-in  1844,  it  is  compulsory  on  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  a  place  of  public  instruction  ;  but  this  prescription  is  lar 
from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  chiloren  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  r^y  attend  school.  Aoooiding  to  census  resnlts 
the  proportion  of  the  population  (including  children)  that  could  not  read  in 
1878  was  82 '4  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  79*2  per  cent.  In  1878  there  were  4,S68 
public  and  private  primary  schools;  in  1890,  5,339  or  10*6  per  10,000  of 
population,  the  number  of  pupils  being  237,791  or  471  per  10,000  of  popula- 
tion. There  were  175  primary  schools  for  adults  with  6,774  pupHs.  For 
secondary  instruction  there  are  (1891)  for  boys  108  lyc^  with  62,241  pupils 
and  231  communal  colleges  with  32,873  pupils  ;  while  for  girls  there  are  24 
lyc^es  with  3,955  pupils,  and  26  colleges  with  3,088  pupils.  There  are,  besides, 
3*^  municipal  schools,  23  official  lycees,  and  5  normal  schools,  with,  in  all,  3,592 
pupils.  There  are  also  (1894)  18  clerical  schools  with  2,038  pupfls.  At  Lisbon 
there  is  a  school  of  literature  and  one  of  fine  art,  the  former  with  21  and  the 
latter  with  (including  evening  classes)  436  pupils  in  1892.  There  are  medical 
schools  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Funchal  with  280  pupils  (1892) ;  technical  schools 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with  566  pupils  ;  industrial  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
with  889  pupils  ;  and  in  other  towns  23  industrial  schools  with  4,856  pupils. 
There  are  also  (1892)  7  agricultural  schools  with  187  pupils.  At  Lisbon  tnere 
is  a  military  college  with  (1892)  226  pupils,  an  army  school  .with  320  pnpiU,  a 
naval  school  with  a  school  for  officers  attached,  having  93  pupils,  and  11  other 
schools  for  special  military  or  naval  instruction.  The  University  of  Coimbn 
(founded  in  1290),  has  faculties  of  theology  (49  students  in  1892),  law  (496 
students),  medicine  (124),  mathematics  (165),  and  philosophy  (332  students). 

The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  according  to  the 
budget  of  1890-91,  is  1,102,283  milreis,  exclusive  of  643^223  miLreis  to  be 
expended  through  other  ministries. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  means  of  a  supreme  tribunal^  which  sits  in 
Lisbon  and  decides  cases  for  the  whole  Portuguese  dominions ;  Courts  of 
'Rela9Ao,'  three  in  number  (similar  to  the  French  '  Oour  de  Cassation '),  at 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  in  the  Azores  ;  and  courts  of  first  instance  in  all  dis^ct 
towns. 
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Finance. 
The  revenue  &nd  expenditure  for  sii  years  were :— 


Tears 

Revenue 

Bxpenditure 

Years 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1890-91 
1801-9S 
189S.08 

HilreiB 
89,864,462 
88,643,209 
41,876,869 

Milieis 
61,872,883 
64,947,088 
48,018,898 

1898-04 
1694-95 
1896-96 

Milreis 
4M04,788 
46,519,988 
53,179,020 

-2||5 

the  estimateB  for  1897-98  :-- 


Milreis 

8,132,000 
2,163,300 
6,406,100 

236,300 
2,765,000 
2,281,600 

300,000 


Mllnsis 

525,000 

97,244 

7,198,377 

1,646,780 

17,833,538 

600,000 

3,737,062 

2,698,066 

1,034,258 

6,864,320 


The  following  are 

Sources  of  Revenue 
Direct  taxes : 

Property  tax 

Industnal  tax 

Income  he,  taxes 

Other  taxes 
Registration   . 
Stamps  , 
Lotteries 
Indirect  taxes ; 

Import    and     Export 
duties     .        .         .  19,617,800 

Lisbon  octroi       .        .     2,136,600 

Other  duties        .        .     3,288,350 
Additional  taxes  .     1,086,000 

National  property : 

Railways     .  .     1,740,000 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  .     1,322,000 

Various       .        .        .     1,751,418 
Receipts  eforrfr*     .        .     3,626,110 

Total  ordinary         .  62,275,878 
Extraordinary  rev.  .     2,830,000 

Total   .        .  66,106,078  Total     .         .  65,034,844 

For  1898-99  the  estimates  are  :  ordinary  revenue,  61,356,948  milreis  ; 
extraordinary,  1,460,000  milreis ;  total  revenue,  62,805,943  milreis  ;  ordi- 
nary expenditure,  61,618,761  milreis;  extraordinary,  1,136,276  mUreis ; 
total  expenditure,  62,666,037  milreis. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  Portuguese  National  Debt,  showing  is 
amount  at  various  periods : — 


Branches  of  Expenditure 
Civil  list        ;. 
Cortes    .        . 
Int.  and  Amortisation    . 
Other  expenditare 
Public  debt    . 
Loss  on  exchange   • 
Ministry  of  Finance 

„        „  Interior 

„       ,,  Justice,  &c  . 

„       „  War     . 

„        „  Marine    and 

Colonies    .     4,027,331 

„        „  Foreign  Affairs     379,912 

„        „  Public  Works    6,779,066 
Savings  Bank  .        .  68,920 


Total  ordinary . 
Extraordinaij . 


61,269,853 
3,764,991 


Tear 

8  7.  Consolidated  Fund 

Amortisable 

Floating  Debt  { 

Intemsl 

Bztemal 

«7o 

67..  4*7..  47. 
and  various 

1863 
1863 
1873 
1883 
1890 

Milreis 

26,704,627 

90,063,802 

204,607,489 

286,681,119 

268.086,897 

Milrels 
8,667,436 
17,182,619 
81,671,908 
43,613,350 
46,366,769 

Milreis 

2,034,000 
16,273,3601 

Milrels 

1.377,270 

63,614,890 

104,172,4642 

Milreis 
19,565,172 

1  Paid  up  by  conversion. 


s  All  the  old  6  7.  debt  is  converted  into  4}  7.  bonds. 
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In  1891  the  finances  became  quite  deranged,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  interest  payable.  The  law  of  Febmaiy  2d,  1892, 
reduced  by  80  per  cent  the  interest  on  the  internal  public  debt  payable  in 
currency,  and  that  of  April  20,  1893,  reduced  by  66}  per  cent,  the  interest  on 
the  external  debt  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

In  1897  (acoording  to  the  Report  of  the  Oonncil  of  the  Gorpontion  of 
Foreign  Bondholders)  the  outstanding  debt  of  Portugal  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

External  S    per  cent  Consolidated  .     89,261,051 

„        4      „     „      Redeemable         .        .  1,822,228 

„        4J    „     „  „  ...     12,798,989 

„        4i    „     „      Tobacco  Loan  .      9,260,000 

Total  external 68,137,268 

Internal,  8  per  cent  (quoted  in  London)  .    56,941,901 

Total 120,079,164 

Also  outstanding : 
Internal,  at  4  and  4^  per  cent      ....      6,181,906 

Stated  to  be  in  hands  of  Government : 
External,  at  8,  4,  and  4^  per  cent.        .        .        .      2,529,862 
Internal,  at  8  and  4  per  cent       ....     28,607,411 

81.136,773 

In  1895-96  the  interest  amounted  to  17,160,140  milreis.  The  floating 
debt  in  June,  1897,  amounted  to  86,826,421  milreis. 

A  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Portuguese  debt  is  under 
consideration. 


Defence. 

The  fortified  places  of  the  first  class  in  Portugal  are  Lisbon 
(Monsanto,  San  JuliSo-da-Barra,  and  the  maritime  works),  Elvas, 
Peniche,  Talenga,  and  Almeida.  The  defences  of  Lisbon  are  the 
only  thoroughly  modem  ones,  and  are  not  jet  complete ;  there  are 
several  naval  harbours. 

The  army  of  the  Kingdom  is  formed  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Its  organisation  is  based 
on  the  law  of  June  23,  1864,  modified  by  subsequent  laws  in 
1868,  1869,  1875,  1877,  1884,  and  1885.  The  law  of  Dec.  31, 
1884,  is  now  the  fundamental  one  for  the  general  organisation  of 
the  army.  The  conscription  is  ruled  by  the  law  of  1887,  modified 
in  1891,  1892,  1894  and  1895.  All  young  men  of  21  years  of 
age,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve.  The  contin- 
gent for  1896  numbered  15,000  men.  The  effective  is  filled 
annually  by  the  Cortes.  By  the  law  of  1884,  modified  in  1895, 
the  army  consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  12  regiments  of 
(hasseurs  (grouped  in   10  brigades),  10  regimwite  of  l  cavalry, 
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3  regiments  of  field  artiUery,  2  brigades  of  mountain  artillery, 
2  regiments  of  garrison  artillery,  and  1  regiment  of  engineers. 
The  duration  of  service  is  12  years,  3  with  the  active  army, 
5  in  the  first,  and  4  in  the  second  reserve.  The  strength  of 
the  army,  including  the  Municipal  Guards  and  the  Fiscal 
Guard,  was  in  1894  35,353  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks. 
There  vvere  4,762  horses  and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  about 
150,000  men,  23,000  horses  and  mules,  and  264  guns.  There  are 
maintained  in  the  colonies  9,478  officers  and  men,  the  greater 
number  being  native  troops. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  comprises: — 1  old  armoured  vessel, 
the  Fcuco  da  Gama ;  5  protected  cruisers,  built  and  building 
(1,800  to  4,100  tons),  2  modem  third  class  cruisers,  4  old  vessels 
of  the  same  class,  26  various  gimboats,  including  10  for  river 
service,  and  15  first  class  and  30  smaller  torpedo  boats.  The 
fleet  is  being  gradually  expanded,  in  part  through  the  patriotic 
effort  of  a  national  defence  committee,  which  has  raised  a  fund 
for  the  purpose.  A  small  cruiser,  the  Adamaetar  (1,933  tons), 
has  been  launched  at  Leghorn,  and  two  gunboats  at  Gingal.  A 
cruiser  of  1,660  tons,  ihe^Eeinha  AmeliHy  has  been  launched  at 
Lisbon,  and  two  others  of  1,800  tons^are  being  built  at  Havre, 
while  the  Don  C<arloa  I.  and  another  cruiser,  both  4,100  tons, 
are  being  constructed  in  England. 

The  largest  war-ship  of  the  Portugaese  navy  is  the  ironclad  cruiser 
Va$co  da  Oama,  built  at  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Blackwall,  and  launched 
in  December  1875.  She  is  plated  with  armour  11  inches  thick  on  central 
battery,  and  a  belt  from  10  to  7  inches  thick,  and  carries  2  18-ton  guns,  1 
4-ton,  2  Hotchkiss,  quick-firing  guns,  and  2  machine  guns.  Her  displace- 
ment is  2,420  tons,  and  her  9pe^  13  knots. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2*2  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ;  7  '2  per 
cent  under  firuit  trees;  12  6  per  cent  under  cereals;  2 '7  per  cent  under 
pulse  and  other  crops;  26*7  per  cent  pasture  and  fiillow;  and  2  9  per 
cent  under  forest;  45*8  ^t  cent  waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremaduia 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  aie  wide  tracts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hectares,  now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use : — ^Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  fanning,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  north- 
em  half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  ana  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  subcuvided  and  the  'petite  culture'  practised.  In  the 
south  large  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common.  In  the  peculiar 
aVBtem  called  aforamento  or  emphyteunyB  the  contract  arises  wnenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  owner  a  certain  fixed  rent  called 
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fwo  or  canon.  The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  drnxinivm,  directum  of 
the  land,  parts  with  all  hin  rights  in  the  holding  eoEoept  that  of  reoeiving 
quit-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  withneldy  and  the  rig^t 
of  eviction  if  the  foro  be  unpaid  for  more  than  five  years.  Sabject  to 
these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  nuister  of  the  holding,  which 
he  can  cnltiTate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  landlord 
has  a  rifht  of  pre-emption,  comjpensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in  the  tenant 
should  tne  quit-rent  be  offered  for  sale.  This  system  ia  very  old — modifica- 
tions having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  countiy  are  : — In  the  north, 
maice  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  in 
the  central  re^on,  wheat  and  maiee ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro* 
duced  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes  are  largely 
produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  jpotatoes. 

Portugal  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarpe,  and, 
for  want  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  remain  unworked. 
The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1890  was  11,880  tons,  valued  48,683 
milreis ;  copper  ore,  108,604  tons,  value  824,190  milreis;  zinc  ore,  25  tons> 
value  500  mnreis ;  antimony  ore,  898  tons,  value  79,757  milreis  ;  manganese 
ore,  8,899  tons,  value  42,241  milreis;  lead  ore,  1,171  tons,  value  34,822 
milreis.  Ck>mmon  salt  gyp|sum,  lime,  and  marble  are  exported*  The  number 
of  concessions  of  mines  existing  in  1892  was  586  ;  and  the  area  conceded  ex- 
tended over  54,152  hectares.  The  quantity  of  ore  produced  in  that  year  wai 
137,678  metric  tons,  of  the  value  of  1,086,850  milreis. 

There  are  tiiree  cotton  factories  at  work  for  exportation  to  Angola.  The 
population  engaged  in  industries  of  various  kinds,  ezdnsive  of  agriculture, 
m  1881  was  90,998. 

Portugal  has  about  4,000  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  and  the  exports  of 
sardines  and  herrings  are  considerable. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  for  five  years  : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Hilreis 

Miliels 

1892 

84,589,700 

88,976,500 

1893 

89,837,000 

29,887,500 

1894 

86,489,000 

27,796,000 

1895 

41,004,929 

29,268,884 

1896 

40,815,198 

29,879,875 

Of  the  imports  into  Portugal  in  1895,  80  per  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain, 
14  per  cent,  from  Germany,  and  10  per  cent.  fh>m  Spain.  France,  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  contributed  most  of  the  remainder.  Of  the  exports 
Great  Britain  took  27  per  cent. ;  Brazil,  22  per  cent.  ;  and  Spain,  18  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  imports  and 
exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years  : — 
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Imports 

Exports 

1806 

1896 

1805 

1896 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

Living  animals  . 

2,043,473 

2,499,968 

2,518,754 

2,519,262 

Baw  materials    . 

14,841,672 

14,888,494 

5,834,090 

5,243,150 

Textiles      . 

5,233,924 

5,263,632 

1,132,364 

1,288,078 

Food  substances 

18,317,024 

12,028,059 

15,670,576 

15,460,425 

Machinery,  Ac. 

1,655,555 

1,828,490 

110,152 

84,491 

Various  manufactures. 

2,698,565 

2,956,858 

1,694,661 

1,547,277 

Tare  . 

71,686 

74,766 

— 

— 

Coin  and  bullion 
Total    . 

1,148,080 

1,284,931 

2,308,287 

3,787,192 

41,004,929 

40,815,193 

29,268,884 

29.879,875 

The  following  table  i 

ihows  the  declared  values    of  the  le 

Euling  special 

imports  and  exports  in  1896  ; — 


Imports 


Wheat 

Ck>tton  k  cotton  yam 

Wool. 

Iron   . 

Coal   . 

Sugar . 

Codash 

Leather  and  hides 

Animals 

Tobacco  leaf 

Tissues,  various 

Coffee 


Milreis 
8,896,506 
2,404,026 
1,120,197 
1,672,979 
1,742,894 
2,363,579 
2,270,096 
1,154,274 
2,471,775 

511,317 
8,623,563 

684,044 


Exports 


Wine       . 
Cork 

Animals  . 
Copper    . 
Olive  oil 
Sardines . 
Figs 

Cotton  tissues 
Timber    . 


Onions    . 
Gold  coin 


Milreis 

10,982,881 

8,893,064 

2,519,262 

1,091,593 

891,250 

941,502 

288,008 

1,085,476 

138,852 

201,831 

161,751 

3,185,005 


Wine  is  the  most  important  product ;  the  export  in  1896  consisted  of 
451,210,500  litres  of  common  wine;  2,733,700  litres  of  liqueur  wine; 
22,587,000  litres  of  Madeira  ;  284,561,800  litres  of  port.  Most  of  the  wine 
shipped  at  Oporto  is  sent  to  England,  considerable  quantities  beine  exported 
also  to  Brazu  and  to  Germany.  The  chief  exports  of  port  and  Madeira  are 
to  England,  and  of  other  wines  to  Brazil. 

The  subjoined  table  nves  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Portugal  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Portugal,  in  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1805 

1896 

Imports  into  U.K. 
from  Portugal . 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Por- 
tugal 

£ 
3,440,822 

1,895,191 

£ 

2,377,892 
1,789,090 

£ 
2,390,065 

1,445,676 

£ 
2,491,926 

1,461,501 

£ 
2,616,662 

1,535,908 

The  recorded  quantities,  values,  and  origin  or  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are 
those  presented  in  th«  d^elftretlops  to  the  Customs  hougfs,  the  values  bein^red^cefV  f 
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Wine  ifl  the  staple  article  of  import  from  Portogal  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  yalne  amountmf  in  1896  to  1,058,841Z.  Other  imports  £rom  Portogal 
are:— copper  ore  and  regulus,  111,972Z.  ;  cork,  397,7751.;  frnits,  168,1362.  ; 
fish,  186,917/.  ;  onions,  88,21 6Z. ;  wool,  96,4562.  ;  caoutchouc,  196,1342. 
The  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Portugal  embrace  cotton  goods 
and  yam  to  the  value  of  413,0052.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  Talued  at 
214,7912.  ;  woollens  and  worsted,  48,4332.  ;  butter,  85,3482.  ;  ooal,  218,9841.  ; 
machinery,  119,2162.  in  1896. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  wine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal  in  each  of  tiie  last  five  years : — 


Temw 

QaanUties 

Valne 

OaUons 

£ 

1892 

6,560,654 

1,750,806 

1893 

8,181,841 

978,617 

1894 

8,096,649 

944,139 

1895 

3,363,451 

1,026,198 

1896 

3,571,520 

1,058,841 

In  1896  the  total  imports  of  wine  from  all  countries  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  16,695,560  gallons,  valued  at  5,946,2962.;  conse- 
quently the  imports  from  Portugal  were  21  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity, 
and  18  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  wine  imported. 

Shipping,  Kayigation,  and  Internal  Conimnnioations. 

The  commercial  navj  of  Portugal  consisted  on  January  1,  1896,  of  258 
vessels  of  88,885  tons,  mcluding  51  steamers  of  41,161  tons  net 

Including  vessels  merely  calling  [at  different  ports,  the  shipping  (foreign 
trade)  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and 
Madeira  in  two  years  was  : — 


• 

1805 

1 

VoMels 

Tons 

YesselB 

Tons 

Entered     . 
Cleared      . 

Total   . 

5,990 
5,965 

6,257,756 
6,167,180 

5.768 
5,703 

7,267,682 
7^271,986 

11,955 

12,424,966 

11,466 

14,629,618 

Of  the  vessels  entered  (1896)  4,100  of  6,165,385  tons  had  cargoes  and 
1,663  of  2,102,247  tons  were  in  ballast ;  of  those  cleared,  4,469  of  6,835,678 
tons  had  cargoes,  and  1,284  of  1,436,808  tons  were  in  baUast  In  the  coast- 
ing trade  (1896)  there  entered  4,560  vessels  of  1,266,917  tons,  and  cleared 
4,684  vessels  of  1,268,282  tons. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1896  was  1,458  miles,  of  which 
914  miles  iSlonged  to  the  State.  All  the  railways  receive  subventions  fiom 
the  State. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1894  was  4,008. 
There  were  27,011,000  letters^  5,764,000  post-cards,  and  22,689,000  news- 
papers,  samples,  &c.,  carried  in  the  year  1894.  The  number  of  tdegruih 
offices  at  the  end  of  1889  was  366.    There  were  at  the  same  dAte  8>985  ntiies 
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of  line  and  8,839  miles  of  wire.      The  number  of  telegrams  transmitted, 
received,  and  in  transit  in  the  year  1889  was  1,854,827. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  HeaBures. 

At  the  end  of  October  1890  the  Portuguese  Savings  Bank  had  11,814 
accounts,  with  deposits  amounting  to  2,460,365  milreis. 

At  the  beginning  of  1890  there  were  87  banks  with  cash  in  hand 
14,637,868  milreis,  bills  35,756,712  milreis,  loans  on  security  5,316,481 
milreis,  deposits  86,797»849  milreis,  note  circulation  12,109,624  milreis.  On 
September  80,  1896,  the  situation  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  was  as  follows  : — 
Metallic  stock  13,482,000  milreis,  note  circulation  57,036,000  mUreis,  accounts 
current  and  deposits  1,943,000  milreis,  commercial  account  13,964,000  milreis, 
advances  on  securities  4,161,000  milreis,  balance  against  Treasury  15,643,000 
milreis. 

The  Milreis,  or  1,000  Beis  is  of  the  value  of  As,  5(2.,  or  about  4*5  milreis 
to  the  £1  sterlhig.  Large  sums  are  expressed  in  CorUos  (1,000  milreis  of  the 
value  of  £222  is.  5d. 

Gold  coins  are  10,  5,  2,  and  1  milreis  pieces,  called  the  eorOa,  meia  eorOa, 
&c.  The  gold  6  milreis  piece  weighs  8*8675  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  conse- 
quently contains  8*12854  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half-testoon  (testao)  pieces,  or  500,  200,  and 
50-reis  pieces.  The  6-testoon  piece  weighs  12*5  grammes,  '916  fine  and  there- 
fore contains  11*4583  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  40,  20,  10,  and  5  reis  pieces. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  English  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for 
4,500  reis.  In  the  present  derangement  of  the  monetary  system,  Bank  of 
Portugal  paper  is  chiefly  in  circulation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.  The 
chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are  : — 
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Biplomatio  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Portugal  in  Grkat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister— QejihoT  L.  de  Several,  O.C.M.G.,  re-appointed  April, 
1897. 

Secretaries. — A.  de  Castro,  General  L.  de  Quilinan. 

Atlaehd.—Bsxon  Costa  Ricci. 

ConsuUOeneral  in  London. — J.  Batalha  Reis. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and 
Consular  agents  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Souttiampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Portugal. 

Envoy  and  Mtnister.-'&a  U,  G.  MacDonell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed  to 
Lisbon  January  1,  1893. 

Secretary. — C.  Conway  Thornton. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  ;  Funchal  (Madeira), 
St  Michael's  (Azores^,  St  Vincent  (Cape  Yerdes). 

Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  sitoated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  art 
as  follows : — 
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Colonial  Foiseisions 

Area: 
English 
sq.  miles 

Popnla- 

Colonial  Possessions 

Ana: 
English 
sq.mfles 

"s^ 

FMsMsion  in  Africa: 
Gape  Verde  Islands 

0896)    .        .        . 
Guinea    . 
Prince's    and    Bt 

Thomas'  Islands  . 
Angola   . 
Bast  Africa    .       . 

Total  Africa 

1,480 
4,440 

860 
484,800 
801,000 

114,130 
820,000 

24,660 
4,119,000 
8.120,000 

In  India— <3oa  (1887) 
Damao,  Din  (1887)  . 
Indian   Ait:hipelago 

(Timor,  Ac)  . 
Cihina:    Macao,  Ac 

(1886)      .        .        . 

Total,  Asia  . 
Total,  Colonies    . 

1,800 
108 

7.466 

4 

494,886 
77.454 

800,000 

78,6S7 

0,020 

792,040 

8,197,790 

940,917 

801,000 

9.«1«,707 

Portugueoe  India  consists  of  Goht  containing  the  capital,  Paigin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  Damfio,  on  the  coast  about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay  ;  and 
Diu,  a  small  island  about  140  miles  west  of  Damfto.  In  Grda  there  are  601 
salt  works  employing  1,968  men,  the  annual  production  amounting  to  about 
12,200  tons.  In  Damfto  there  are  11  salt  works  and  in  Diu  6.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  Gdain  1896-97  was  873,118  milreis  ;  expenditure,  9S5,363  milreis. 
The  trade  chiefly  in  grain,  pulse,  and  salt,  is  largely  transit. 

MaoaOy  in  China,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  forms  with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and 
Coldane,  a  province,  the  city  being  divided  into  two  wards,  one  inhabited  by 
Chinese  and  the  other  by  non- Chinese,  each  having  its  own  administrator. 
The  population,  in  1896,  numbered  74,568  Chinese,  8,106  Macao  Portoguese, 
616  Portuguese  from'Portugal,  177  other  Portugese,  161  various  nationalities, 
78,627  in  aU.  The  trade,  mostly  transit,  is  in  the  hands  of  (^ihinese.  The 
most  important  article  of  commerce  is  opium,  which  is  imported  raw  and 
exported  manufactured  to  San  Frandsoo  and  Australia  for  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  there,  but  this  trade  is  rapidly  declining.  The  value  exported  in 
1896  was  285,600^. 

Portuguese  Timor  consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  that 
name  in  Sie  Malay  Archipelago,  with  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Pulo  CJambing. 
By  treaty  of  1859  the  island  was  divided  between  Portugal  and  Holland,  but 
by  a  new  convention  a  second  delimitation  of  the  frontier  has  been  agreed  to, 
though  not  yet  carried  into  effect.  This  possession,  formerly  administrativelv 
joined  to  Macao,  was  in  1896  made  an  independent  district,  but  it  still 
receives  a  contribution  from  Macao.  The  chief  products  exported  are  ooilee 
and  wax,  but  the  island  is  quite  undeveloped.  Of  Macao  and  Timor  in  1896> 
97  the  estimated  revenue  was  497,305  milreis  ;  expenditure,  478,100  milrda. 

The  Cape  Verde  IslandSi  fourteen  in  number,  are  administered  by  a 
Governor,  whose  seat  is  at  Praia,  the  capital.  Ther  population  is  of  mixed 
race,  descended  from  early  Portugese  settlers  and  negroes  of  various  tribes 
introduced  from  Guinea.  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  medicinal  produce^ 
and  millet  The  estimated  revenue  in  1896-97  was  267,500  milrds; 
expenditure,  277,080  milreis.  Imports,  in  1896,  1,595,900  milreis ;  exporti^ 
886,500  milreis. 

Portuguese  Ouineai  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  is  bounded  by  the 
limits  fixed  bv  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886,  with  France,  and  ia  eatiielT 
enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  French  possessions.  It  includes  the  adjaoait 
archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  with  the  islana  of  Bolama,  in  which  the  capitel  of 
the  same  name  is  situated.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  rubber,  wax, 
oil  seeds,  ivory,  hides.    The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Portuguese  ttusarj 
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for  the  ordiiiAiy  adminiBtiatioii  of  Guinea  is  146,000  milreis  ;  local  reveniie, 
1896-97,  58,200  milreie.  Imports  in  1895,  value  283,000  milreis ;  exports, 
221,000  milreis.    The  chief  port  is  Bissau. 

The  islands  of  S.  Thpm6  And  Prinoipe  constitute  a  province  under  a 
Governor.  The  population  consists  mainly  of  Creoles  and  negroes.  The 
islands  are  hiUy,  the  soil  volcanic,  and  the  vegetation  rich  and  various. 
The  chief  commercial  products  are  cacao  (average  yield  in  Principe,  600,000 
kilos.),  coffee  (in  S.  Thome,  2,250,000  [kilos.),  and  cinchona.  Estimated 
revenue,  1896-97  800,900  milreiB;  expenditure,  201,385  milreis.  Imports 
(1896),  value  1,055,500  milreis  ;  exports  (1896),  2,288,917  milreis. 

Angola*  ^th  a  coast-line  of  over  1,000  miles,  is  separated  from  French 
Congo  by  the  boundaries  assigned  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886  ;  from 
the  Congo  Inde^dent  State  by  those  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  21, 
1891  ;  from  British  South  Africa  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  June 
11,  1891,  and  from  German  South-west  Africa  in  accordance  with  that  of 
December  80,  1886.  This  possession  is  divided  into  five  districts :  Congo, 
Loanda,  Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Lunda.  The  capital  is  S.  Paulo  de 
Loanda,  other  important  towns  being  Cabinda,  Amlniz,  Novo  Redondo, 
Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Port  iUexander.  The  chief  products  are 
coffee,  rubber,  wax,  sugar  (for  rum  distilleries),  vegetable  oils,  coco-nuts, 
ivoiy,  oxen,  and  fish.  The  province  contains  large  quantities  of  malachite 
and  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt  Gold  has  also  been  found.  The 
Compannia  de  Mossamedes  (Portuguese,  with  German  capital)  has  a 
concession  for  cattle-rearing,  fish-curing,  and  the  exploration  of  mines. 
Their  concession  includes  the  recently-discovered  Cassinga  gold  mines,  and  a 
great  extent  of  country  in  the  interior.  Estimated  revenue  (1696-97), 
1,874,480  milreis ;  expenditure,  1,714,240  milreis.  Value  of  imports, 
1896,  8,451,456  milreis  ;  of  exports,  1896,  4,612,800  milreis.  The  chief 
imports  are  textiles,  and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  The  trade 
is  laigely  with  Portugal  In  1896  there  entered  the  ports  of  Loanda, 
Benguella,  Ambriz,  and  Mossamedes  286  vessels  of  481,774  tons;  37  of 
44,242  tons  being  British,  83  of  45,764  tons  German,  and  189  of  826,457 
tons  Portuguese.  In  1896  the  length  of  railway  open  was  200  miles ;  length 
of  telegraph  line,  260  nules. 

Portuguese  East  Afirioa  is  separated  from  British  Central  and  South 
Africa  by  the  limits  of  the  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
in  June,  1891  [See  South  Africa  (British)  and  Central  Africa  (British)]. 
It  is  separated  from  German  East  Africa,  according  to  agreements  of  October 
and  December,  1886,  and  July,  1890,  by  a  line  running  from  Cape  Delgado 
at  10°  40'  S.  lat.  till  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Bovuma,  which  it  follows  to 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  'Msinje,  the  boundary  thence  to  Lake 
Nyasa  being  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  this  point  The  whole  possession 
i8;divided  into  three  districts :  Mozambique,  Zambezia,  and  Louren^o  Man|ues, 
to'  which  have  to  be  added  the  districts  of  Inhambane,  formed  on  the  failure 
of  the  administrative  concession  to  the  company  of  that  name,  and  the  Gaza 
region,  which,  has  been  temporarily  constitutea  as  a  military  district.  The 
tfanioa  and  Sofida  region  is  administered  by  the  Mozambique  Company, 
which  has  a  royal  charter  eianting  sovereign  rights  for  50  years  from  1891. 
The  Nyasa  Company,  with  a  royal  charter,  administers  the  region  between 
the  Rovuma,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  Lurio.  For  1897-98  the  estimated  revenue 
was  8,952,820  milreis;  expenditure,  8,700,040  milreis.  The  principal 
ports  are  Mozambique,  Ibo,  Quilimane,  Chinde,  B^ira,  and  Louren9o 
Marques,  the  last  having  a  European  population  of  about  1,700  (700 
Portngaese),  and  a  pative  population  of  about  6, 000.    The  Zaml^zia  Company 
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caniee  on  industrial,  commercial,  agricnltoral,  and  mining  operations,  and 
the  Mosambique  Sugar  Company  has  plantations  on  the  Lower  Zambeze. 
At  the  port  of  Mozambique  in  1895  the  imports  amounted  to  95,800^,  in 
18^f»  to  87,760/.  Exports,  1896,  87,122Z.  ;  1896,  59,418i.  At  QniHmane  in 
1895  the  imports  amounted  to  94,5371. ,  and  the  exporto  to  76,844^  At  Beiia 
m  1895  the  imports  amounted  to  160,570i.,  and  the  exports  to  17,9502.  ; 
while  the  transit  trade  reached  142,9602.  At  Lourenfo  Marques  in  1896 
the  imports  amounted  to  300,5002. ;  in  1896,  638,4102.  ;  in  1896  the  exports 
and  re-exports  to  17,8572.  ;  and  the  transit  in  1895  to  680,8402.  ;  in  1896  to 
1,518,9702.  The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  colony  are  cotton  goods, 
spirits,  beer  and  wine.  In  1896  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Portuguese  East  Africa,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retoma, 
were  of  the  value  of  107,0872.  (44,0452.  in  1895) ;  and  the  exports  thereto 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  977,0732.  (in  1895  586,5172.).  In  1896  the 
port  of  Mozambique  was  visited  by  101  vessels  of  204,884  tons  (58  of 
125,374  tons  German,  and  81  of  67»657  tons  British) ;  Louren^o  Marques 
was  visited  by  391  vessels  of  559,646  tons  (268  of  430,813  tons  British,  and 
42  of  61,944  tons  German. 

In  Manica  the  gold  mining  industry  has  been  taken  up  mainly  by  British 
subjects.  In  October  1895,  1,325  clains  had  been  p%g^  out,  but»  as 
ordinary  means  of  communication  such  as  roads  and  postal  and  telegraph 
arrangements  scarcely  existed  in  the  region,  little  had  oeen  done  in  actnal 
mining. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  railway  has  a  length  of  57  miles  in  the  eolony,  and  is 
continued  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  The  Beira  railway  is  open  from 
FontesviUa  to  Massikesse  (118  miles),  whence  travelling  is  by  post-cart  drawn 
as  far  as  Umtali  by  oxen  and  thence  to  Salisbury  by  mnle&  Extensions 
from  Pontes  villa  to  Beira,  and  from  Massikesse  west  waxds  are  (intermittently) 
under  construction.  Beira  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Salisbury  in 
Mashonaland,  and  Lourenfo  Marquee  with  the  Tnnsvaal  system.  In  the 
colony  there  are  about  950  miles  ot  telegraph  line. 

The  Portuguese  coinage  is  little  usmI.  At  Mozambique  the  cnirency  is 
chieflv  British-Indian  rupees,  on  which  an  import  duty  of  10  per  oent.  is 
levied.  At  Louren^o  Marques  English  and  Transvaal  gold,  and  Transvaal 
silver  coins  are  chiefly  used. 

OoTuul  to  Portuguese  Possessions  in  West  Africa  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.— W.  C.  PickersgiU,  C.B.,  residing  at  Loanda. 

Consul  at  Mozambique.— Balph  Belcher. 

Caruul  at  Beira.— A.  C.  Boss. 

Consul  at  Louren90  Marques.- R.  Casement 

There  are  Vice^Consuls  at  Chinde  and  Quilimane,  Consul  at  Marmagao 
(Goa),  Vice- Consul  at  Macao. 

Statiftioal  and  other  Books  of  Beferoaee. 

1.  Offioial  Publioationb.    Portugal  and  DEPSKPSifoixa. 

Annnario  da  DirecgSo  Oeral  da  AdmlniBtimf^  civil  6  polltiea  do  ]fliiist«rio  do  Rflfao. 
Annuario  estaUiitico  de  Portugal,  1884-1887.    pttinisterio  das  Oinas  PabUcas,  Ltaboa. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.   Imp.  4.  London. 
Annnario  Estatistico  da  DIreccao  Oexal  das  contribaieoes  dlrectas.  Miniaterio  da  Faie&da. 
From  1877  to  1884. 

Boletim  da  Direc^o  Geral  de  AgrienUnra,  1891  e  160i. 
Boletim  estatistico  (monthly)  da  Direecio  Oend  das  Alfimdegaa. 
Boletim  official  do  Estado  da  India. 
Boletim  official  da  Pxovlncla  de  Angola. 
Bolet^  oflefal  4a  Proriiicia  de  Mozambique. 
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C«nso  da  PopnlacSo  do  Reino  de  Portugal  no  1  de  Dezembro  de  1800.  Vol.  1.  Lisboa, 
16M. 

OoUeoQio  de  Trmtodoi,  oonvenoSes,  contractos,  e  mUm  pubUcoa  celebrados  entre  a  corte 
de  Portn^  e  as  mal8  PoieneiaB  d'esde  1640  at^  ao  presente,  por  Borges  de  Caatro  e  Jndice 
Byker,  90  Tola.  1860-1870.    Nova  ColIecQao  de  Tratedoa,  *e.    3  vols.    1800-1801. 

Oontaa  de  gerenda  do  anno  eoonomioo  de  1800-1807. 

Conta  Geral  de  adminiatra^o  flnanceira  do  Eetado.    180a-1804. 

Coirespondence  respecting  Portugaese  Claima  in  South  Africa.    London,  1880. 

Diario  das  Camaras.    Lisbon,  1897. 

Diario  do  Govemo.    1807. 

DooomeDtoa  apreeentadoe  is  Cortes  na  sessSo  legislativa  de  ISOl :  negoeios  d' Africa. 
Corresp.  oom  a  Inglaterxa :  negoeios  de  Mozambique,  doe  Matabeles  e  Amatongas.  1  yoL 
Negoeios  da  Africa  orientate  central.  IvoL   NegociaqOes  do  tratado  com  a  Inglaterra.   ItoI. 

Sstattstiea  de  PoriugB]--€k>mmercio  do  Continents  do  Reino  e  Hbas  adjaoentes  com 
FUaes  estrangeiroB,  te.    From  1880  to  1805.    Llsboa.  1807. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London,  1800. 

BerUUt  (Sir  K),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 


Negocio  extemo :  Arbitragun  de  Manica,  1897. 
O  moTimento  da  popula^fio  nos  ai 


.   .      .  J  annos  del800  e  1801  publicado  pela  Direo^ao  Geral  do 

Gommereio  e  Industria.    Lisbon,  1893. 

Orqamento  geral  e  proposta  de  lei  das  receitaa  e  dasdespezas  ordinarias  do  Estado  na 
roetropole  para  o  ezercido  de  1800-97.    Lisbon,  1890. 

2.  Nok-Offioial  Publications.    Poktuoal  and  Dkpbnbencibs. 

Jdam  (Madame),  La  Patrfe  portugaise.    8.    Paris.    1800. 

Aldama-Afola  (O.  deX  Compendio  geogriflco-estadistico  de  Portugal  e  sua  poeesiones 
Bltnmailnafl.    &    Madrid,  1880. 

AndnuU  Corvo  (J.  deX  Bstudos  sobre  as  Provincies  Ultramarinas.  4  vols.  Lisbon,  188d-87. 

Boletim  e  Publioacoes  de  Sociedade  de  Oeographia  de  Lisbon. 

Orawftird  (Oswald),  Portucal :  Old  and  New.    8.    London,  1880. 

—  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portneal.    London,  1890. 

DanMra  (C.  F.),  the  Portuguese  in  India.    London,  i894. 

Detbote  (R.  Foulchi),  Bibliographie  des  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal.  [Re- 
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RUMANIA. 

Beigning  King. 

Carol  I.  King  of  Rumania,  bom  April  20,  1889,  son  of  the  late  Prinos 
Karl  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  ;  elected  '  Domn,'  or  Lord,  of  Rumania, 
April  20  (N.S.),  1866  ;  entered  Bucharest  May  22  (N.S),  1866.  Proclaimed 
King  of  Rumania  March  26  (N.S),  1881.  Married,  November  15,  1869,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  von  Neuwied,  bom  Dec.  29,  1848. 

The  King  has,  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  Crown  lands,  an  annual 
allowance  011,185,185  leT,  or47,400Z.  The  heir  to  the  crown  has  an  annual 
donation  of  300,000  lei'  (12,000/.). 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Rumania,  in  the  event  of  the  King  remain- 
ing childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitution,  upon  his  elder  brother. 
Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  son.  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  act  having  been  registered  by  the 
Senate  in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888,  renounced 
his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom 
August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of  the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was 
created  'Prince  of  Rumania.'  Prince  Ferdinand  was  married,  J«naary  10, 
1893,  to  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ; 
offspring  of  the  union  is  Cuol,  bom  October  15,  1893 ;  Eusabeth,  bom 
October  11,  1894. 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Rumania  was 
Colonel  Cuza,  who  had  been  elected  '  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  of 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  govemment  under  the  title  of  Prince 
Alezandro  Joan  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  forced 
Prince  Alezandm  Joan  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  Mnce  Carol  I. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharest,  proclaimed 
Rumania's  independence  from  Turkey,  May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Art.  43  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Constitution  now  in  force  in  Rumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffra^  in  the  summer  of  1866.  It  has 
twice  been  modified — viz.,  in  1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  consists 
of  120  members,  elected  for  8  years,  including  2  for  the  Universities,  and  8 
bishops.  The  heir  to  the  crown  is  also  a  Senator.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  consists  of  183  members,  elected  for  4  years.  A  Senator  must 
be  40  yean  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Members  of  either  House  must  be 
Rumanians  by  birth  or  naturalisation,  in  fiill  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the  country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured 
income  of  9,400  lei  (376Z.)  is  required.  All  citizens  of  Ml  age,  paying  taxes, 
are  electors,  and  are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges.  Yot  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bringing  in  50^  or 
upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  CoUcjge.  Those  having  their  domicile 
and  residence  in  an  urban  commune,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  State  of 
20  fr.  or  upwards  alinually,  or  bein^  persons  exereising  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, retired  officers,  or  State  pensioners,  or  who  have  been  through  the 
primary  course  of  educ^tio^,  vote  in  the  second  OoU^ge,  The  third  OsUege 
is  composed  of  those  who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the  State,  belonc 
to  neither  of  the  other  colleges ;  those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and 
have  an  income  of  300  lei  (122.)  from  rural  land,  vote  directly,  as  do  also 
the  village  priests  and  schoolmasters,  the  rest  vote  indirectly.  For  each 
election  evwy  fifty  i»4i?ect  ejectors  choow  «  deleg«^t«,  wd  fto  4#lmt9« 
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votd  along  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  Coll  dees.  For  the  Senate 
there  are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yieliung  annually  at  least  802.  ;  the  second,  of  those  persons  whose 
income  from  property  is  from  ZiL  to  SOI.  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  25  le!  (francs)  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  besides 
free  railway  passes.  The  King  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laWs  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The^  executive  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  eight  ministers,  the  President  of  which  is  Prime  Minister,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  a  special  department 

Local  Goybrnmbnt. 
For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
Moldavia  into  thirteen,  ana  Dobro^ea  into  two  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
{ovfect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civU  tribunal.  (The  chief  difference  between 
Dobrogea  and  the  other  districts  is  that  it  does  not  elect  senators  or  deputies.) 
In  Rumania  there  are  119  arrondissements  (pllifi)  and  2,977  communes,  71 
urban  and  2,906  rural.  The  appellations  'urban'  and  'rurar  do  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  are  siven  by  law. 

Area  and  Popnlauon. 

The  area  and  population  of  Rumania  are  only  known  by  estimates. 
The  total  actual  area  is  48,307  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion (1893),  including  Dobruja,  is  5,800,000.  The  Rumanian  is  a 
Latin  dialect,  with  many  Slavonic  words ;  it  ¥ras  introduced  by  the 
Roman  colonists  who  settled  in  Dacia  in  the  time  of  Traian.  The 
people  themselves,  though  of  mixed  origin,  may  now  be  regarded  as  homo- 
geneous. Rumanians  are  spread  extensively  in  the  neighbouring  countries— 
Transylvania,  Hungry,  Servia,  Bulgaria ;  their  total  number  probably  is  be- 
tween 9  and  10  millions.  Includ^  in  the  population  of  Rumania  Proper 
are  4}  million  Rumanians,  about  300,000  Jews,  200,000  Gipsies,  50,000 
Bulgarians,  20,000  Germans,  37,400  Austrians,  20,000  Greeks,  15,000  Arme- 
nians, 2,000  French,  1,500  Magyars,  1,000  English,  besides  about  3,000 
Italians,  Turks,  Poles,  Tartars,  &c.  The  total  population  of  the  Dobrtga 
is  estimated  at  200,000,  comprising  about  77,000  Rumanians,  30,000  Bm- 
raurians,  30,000  Turks,  10,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  9,000  Greeks,  3,000 
Germans,  and  4,000  Jews,  in  1889-90. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  as  follows  (including  the  Dobnga)  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years:— 


Teurs 

Births 

Deaths 

Ifarriages 

Suiplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

211,679 
222,324 
227,469 
238,957 
232,417 

187,977 
170,005 
176,483 
156,755 
166,189 

41,757 
41,200 
50,323. 
43,228 
47,230 

23,702 
52,319 
51,036 
82,202 
66,228 

Not  included  in  the  births  and  deaths  are  the  still-bom,  3,363  (1*4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  births  in  1896).  The  illegitimate  births  are  (1891)  6 '92 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  inquiry  for  fiscal  purposes  in  1894,  the 
population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows  : — Budiarest,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  Government, '232,000;  Jassy,  66,000;  Gs^atz,  57,600;  Braiila, 
51,120;  Botosani,  81,800;  Ploesti,  37,400;  Craiova,  38,700;  Berkd, 
22,000  ;  Focsani,  20,000.    These  numbers,  however,  iCte  reg^ded  aa  too  Ioti^ 
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Aeligion  and  InftraotiaiL 

Of  the  total  popalationof  Rumania  Proper  it  is  estimated  that  4,950,000 
belong  to  the  OrUiodoz  Greek  Church,  150,000  are  Boman  Catholics,  18,800 
Protestants,  15,000  Armenians,  10,000  lapoyani  (Russian  heretics),  800,000 
Jews,  20,000  to  30,000  Mahometans.  The  government  of  the  Greek  Churck 
rests  with  two  archbishops,  the  first  of  them  styled  the  Primate  of  Rnmanis^ 
and  the  second  the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia.  There  are,  besides,  six  bishops 
of  the  National  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Only  the  clergy 
of  the  national  orthodox  church  are  recognised  and  paid  by  the  State. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  '  wherever  there  are  schools,'  but  is  still 
in  a  very  backward  condition.  In  1896-97  there  were  8,257  rural  primary 
schools,  with  4,078  teachers  and  220,420  pupils  (the  rural  sdiool  copulation, 
being  estimated  at  648,795).  In  1895-96  the  urban  primary  schools  (361  in 
1891)  had  1,888  teachers  and  77,868  pupils,  of  whom  15,659  were  in  private 
schools.  The  urban  school  population  was  estimated  at  87,985.  There  are  8 
normal  schools,  with  770  pupUs ;  52  hi^h  schools  and  secondary  schoola, 
with  1,148  teachers  and  18,969  pupils,  besides  special  schools  for  agriculture, 
engineering,  &c.  There  are  2  universities  (Bucharest  and  Jassy),  wiUi  faculties 
in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine,  and  having  about  110  professors 
and  teachers  ana  1,650  students.  In  1896  the  expenditure  of  the  State  for 
primary  instruction  was  9,140,527  lei,  and  on  secondary,  5,970,942  lei. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains  and  valuable  salt-mines,  and 
from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies.  A  tax,  at  the  rate  of  6  lei  {ia.  9d,)  per 
head,  called  'Contribution  for  means  of  Communication,'  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  levied  on  all  persons  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is  an  income 
tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  houses,  5  per  cent,  for  property  farmed  by  a  resident 
owner,  6  per  cent,  for  property  let  by  an  owner  resident  in  Rumania,  and  12 
per  cent,  for  estates  whose  owners  reside  abroad.  The  following  table  shows  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years  ending  March  81  (old  style) ; — 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1891-02 


LeY 
180,147,096 
168,404,894(178, 


1892-OS 


Lei 

182,095,596 

1,532,004 


Lei 

219,597,886 
199,261,159 


18M46 


Lei  Lei 

199,620,405  202»  507,682 

209,985,905,216,560,667 


The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  1897-98  : — 


Revknub. 


LeY 
38,610,000 
61,160,000 
50,170,000 


Direct  taxes . 

Indirect  „    . 

State  monopolies  . 

Ministries : — 

Agriculture,  &c.  .  25,383,000 

Public  Works    .  .  16,838,000 

Interior     .        .  ,  10,242,000 

Finance     .        .  .  4,570,000 

War.         .         .  .  1,325,000 
Instruction  and  Worship     200, 000 

Foreign  Affairs  .  .  160,000 

Justice       .        .  .  200,000 

Tarious         .        .  ,  11,295,000 


Total. 


215,158,000 


EXPENDITURX. 

Public  Debt . 

Council  of  Ministers     . 

Ministries : — 

War. 

Finance     . 

Worship  and  Public 
Instruction    .        . 

Interior     . 

Public  Works    . 

Justice      .        .        • 

Agriculture,  &c 

Foreign  Affairs  . 
Supplementaiy  ctedit    » 


LeY 

79,215,109 
66,500 

44,470,385 
25,324,927 

27,084,428 
18,610,787 
5,642,070 
6,613,196 
6,146,898 
1,635,181 
443,678 


Total. 
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The  public  debt  of  Bnmania  amomited  on  April  1, 1897,  to  1,240,432,700 
lei.  Of  the  total  amount  more  tiian  half  has  been  contracted  for  public 
works,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  deficits, 
reduce  untunded  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  freeholds.  For  1897-98  the 
service  of  the  debt  (interest,  amortization,  pensions,  &c.)  was  estimated  at 
79,215,109  lei. 

Defence. 

The  entire  military  stremrth  of  Rumania  consists  of  the  Active  Army, 
divided  into  Pennanent  and  Territorial,  each  with  its  reserve  ;  the  Militia  and 
the  lepie  en  meaae.  Every  Rumanian  from  his  21st  to  his  46th  year  is  liable 
to  military  service.  He  must  enter  (as  decided  by  lot)  either  the  permanent 
army  for  3  years  of  active  service,  the  territorial  infantry  for  5  years  of  active 
service,  or  tiie  tenitorial  cavalry  for  4  years  of  active  service,  and  afterwards, 
till  the  a^  of  30,  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  to  which  he  belongs. 
Every  retired  officer  must  serve  in  the  reserve  till  the  age  of  87.  From  their 
30th  to  their  36th  year  conscripts  and  all  young  men  who  have  not  been 
conscripts,  belong  to  the  militia,  and  fh>m  the  36th  to  the  46th  year  to  the 
Gloata  or  Itoie  en  maeee.  The  army  is  also  kept  up  to  its  strength  by  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers  and  the  re-enUstment  of  men  in  the  reserve. 

Acoordinff  to  the  orsanisation  in  force  the  army  consists  of  Infantry :  6 
battalions  of  rifles  or  chasseurs;  34  r^ments  of  infantry  (Dorobantzi),  of 
3  battalions  each,  1  permanent,  2  territorial,  and  1  platoon  not  in  the  ranks  ; 
Cavalry :  6  regiments  of  hussars  (Roshiori) ;  11  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
(Calarashi),  of  which  2  consist  of  4  permanent  scjuadrons  and  1  territorial,  and 
9  consist  of  1  permanent  squadron  and  4  territorial ;  Gendarmerie :  2  com- 
panies on  foot,  and  8  squadrons  mounted ;  Artillery :  12  regiments  of  field 
artillery,  with  60  batteries  and  2  regiments  of  sie^e  artillety  ;  Engineers  :  2 
tegiments.  The  Administrative  TrcNops  consist  of  5  companies  of  artificers, 
and  4  squadrons  of  train.  The  Hospital  Service  has  80  officers,  18  employ^ 
and  4  companies.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
8,269  officers,  888  employ^,  54,445  men,  11,723  horses,  and  390  guns.  The 
Territorial  Army  consists  of  70,270  men  and  7,200  horses.  The  Militia  has 
83  regiments  of  infiintry.  The  strength  of  the  lev^  en  masse  is  not  definitely 
fixed.  The  iniiEmtry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle,  model 
1898. 

Rumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Blisdbeta,  launched  at  Elswick  in  1887, 
a  protected  cruiser  of  1,820  tons  displacement  and  4,900  horse-power,  S^-inch 
armour  at  the  belt,  4  6-inch  and  8  machine  guns ;  the  Aftreeaf  training 
ship,  a  composite  brig  of  850  tons ;  7  gunboats  ;  6  coast-guard  vessels  ;  a 
screw  despatch  vessel  (240  tons) ;  6  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo- 
boats.  A  protected  cruiser  is  building.  There  are  about  50  officers  and  1,600 
seamen. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  70  per  cent  are  emploved  in  agri- 
culture. There  are  about  700,000  heads  of  families  who  are  n-eehold  pro- 
prietors.  Of  the  total  area  68  per  cent  is  productive,  and  29  per  cent  under 
culture,  21  per  cent  under  grass,  and  16*9  per  cent,  under  forest  In  1896 
the  various  cereal  crops  were:  wheat,  1,505,210  hectares,  25,088,700  hecto- 
litres;  maize,  1,939,080  hectares,  23,056,700  hectolitres;  barley,  607,700 
hectares,  11,201,700  hectolitres;  oats,  281,870  hectares,  5,187,300  hecto- 
Utiw;  rye,  248,400  hectares,  4,305,100  hectolitres.     CoLea,  flax,  and  h^ 
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■ro  also  ctdtivated.  In  1896  the  area  under  tobacco  was  5,700  hectaMs,  and 
the  yield  40,590  quintals.  Under  vines  were  145,740  hectares,  uid  the  yield 
was  4,627,800  hectolitres  of  wine.  Under  plums  were  52,020  hectares,  and 
the  plum  crop  amounted  to  967,250  hectolitres  of  plums.  The  State  forests 
of  Eumania  nave  an  aggregate  area  of  931,727  hectares,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duce is  Talued  at  2,338,310  lei.  The  State  lands  sold  from  1868  to  1896 
have  covered  an  area  of  571,518  hectaies,  and  have  been  valued  at 
210,180,382  leL  In  1890  Rumania  had  594,962  hones,  2,520,380  cattle. 
5,212,380  sheep  and  goats,  and  926,124  swine. 

The  country,  especially  in  the  Carpathians,  is  rich  in  minerals.  A 
mining  law  of  1895  permits  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  gives 
other  facilities  for  the  development  of  mining  industnes.  Coal  and 
petroleum  are  worked,  but  the  out-put  of  the  latter  is  of  inferior  quality.  Salt- 
minioff  is  a  State  monopoly,  the  mines  being  worked  b^  convicts. 

Other  industries  are  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  paper,  cement^ 
sugar,  woollen  goods,  hides,  and  timber. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  1,000  lei)  of  the  commerce  for  five 
years; — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1805 

1806 

Imports . 
Exports . 

III 

1,000  lei 
430,490 
370,652 

1,000  lei 
422,142 
294,198 

1,000  lei 
304,675 
265,048 

1,000  let 
387,923 
424,057 

The  following,  according  to  Rumanian  returns,  shows  the  value  of  the 
commerce  in  1896  of  the  leading  countries  (imports  from  and  exports  to)  with 
which  Rumania  deals  : — 


- 

Ger- 
many 

Great 
Britain 

Austria 

France 

Bel- 
gimn 

Turkey 

BOMla 

Italy 

Bwitaer. 
land 

Imports 
BxportB 

1,000  lei 
96,807 
17,008 

1,000  lei 
78,367 
111,981 

1,000  lei' 
92,868 
82,697 

1,000  lei 
25,888 
8,788 

1,000  lei 

9,889 
113,849 

1,000  lei 

15.471 
15,494 

1,000  lei 
8,121 
6,159 

1,000  lex 
7.885 
10,340 

1,000  lei 

4,647 

474 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1896 :— 


- 

Imports 

BxportB 

- 

Imports 

BxpoHs 

Textiles    . 

Metals  and 
metal  goods  . 

Hides,  leather, 
&c. 

Wood       . 

Qlass  and  pot- 
tery     . 

Chemicals 

Oil,  wax,  Ac.    . 

1,000  lei 
150,900 

61,200 

15,100 
6,400 

8,100 

15,400 

6,300 

1,000  lei 
2,800 

2,500 

1,200 
7,400 

200 
400 
100 

Cereals     .        . 

Animals  ft  ani- 
mal products 

Fruits,  vege- 
tables, &c     . 

Drinks     .        . 

Pfcper 

Fuel 

Various    . 

Total  . 

1,000  lei 
4,600 

9,200 

23,400 
1,000 
6,100 
9,400 

20,800 

1,000  lei 
276,500 

10,300 

14,700 

2,400 

200 

1,900 

3,500 

887,900 

324,100 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  shows  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Rumania,  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Rumania,  for  five  years  : — 


- 

189S 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  to  Rumania 

£ 
2,973,794 
1,332,690 

£ 
4,218,174 
1,897,449 

£ 
8,992,184 
1,316,867 

£ 
2,118,605 
891,917 

8,204,114 
1,286,582 

The  principal  British  exports  to  Rumania  are  cotton  goods  and  yarn, 
418,9542.  in  1895  ;  651,814/.  in  1896  ;  woollens,  27,6902.  in  1895  ;  67,3082. 
in  1896  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  105,6372.  in  1895  ;  169,2872.  in  1896  ; 
coals,  174,8972.  in  1895  ;  165,4062.  in  1896.  The  leading  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  Rumania  are  barley,  531,5232.  in  1895 ;  703,5602.  in  1896  ; 
maize,  8,187,4872.  in  1894;  981,4502.  in  1895;  720,0122.  in  1896;  and 
wheat,  28,6782.  in  1894  ;  537,7562.  in  1895  ;  1,696,1702.  in  1896. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Rumania  in  1896 
was  28,232  of  7,489,154  tons,  and  the  number  tiiat  cleared  was  29,028  of 
7,500,711  tons.  In  1896  the  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  consisted  of  299 
vessels  of  61,078  tons,  includine  28  steamers  of  1,054  tons. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at 
the  Berlin  (S>nference  of  1878,  and  subsequently  modified  at  a  conference  of 
the  delegates  of  the  leading  Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  and  Turkey),  which  met  in  London  in  1883.  From  its  mouths 
to  the  Iron  Gates  it  is  regarded  as  an  international  highway,  the  interests 
of  the. several  States  being  specially  provided  for.  The  navigation,  except 
that  of  the  northern  branch,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Servia, 
with  a  delegate  appointed  for  six  months  by  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn 
The  commission  has  its  seat  at  Galatz,  in  Rumania.  The  arrangement 
lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  In  1896,  1,713  vessels  of  1,794,934 
tons  cleared  from  the  Danube  at  Sulina.  Of  these,  698  of  1,097,698  tons  were 
British,  the  other  nationalities  represented  being  mainly  the  Turkish,  Greek, 
and  Austrian. 

In  1897  Rumania  had  1,831  miles  of  State  railway.  The  State  has  the 
working  of  all  the  railways  in  Roumania,  and  has,  besides,  under  the  general 
railway  direction,  a  commercial  navigation  service  on  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea. 

In  1896  there  were  3,270  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed  12,209,901 
letters,  8,286,827  post-cards,  25,010,686  newspapers,  samples,  and  parcels. 
In  1896  tiiere  were  4,250  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  10,150  miles  of  wire, 
on  which  2,373,121  messages  were  forwaraed.   The  number  of  offices  was  503. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasiires. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Rumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of 
the  monetary  system  being  the  leu,  equivalent  to  the  franc.  The  sold  Igu 
is  the  monetaiv  unit.  ^Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  50  lei  only.  G(Md  coins 
are  20,  10,  and  5-lei  pieces. 

The  metric  system  has  been  introduced,  but  Turkish  weights  and  measures 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  use  by  the  people. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representativei. 

1.  Of  Rumania  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — J.  Balaceano. 

Councillor  of  LegcUion. — M.  D.  Nedeyano. 
Consul-General  in  London. — J.  Inman. 
There  ifi  a  Consul  at  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Gkbat  Britain  in  Roumania. 

Enwy  and  Minister. — John  6.  Kennedy.     Appointed  to  Bachares^  1897. 
Vice-Consul. — Hamilton  E.  Browne. 

CoTisul-Oeneral  al  Oalata  and  Danube  Commisnoner. — Lient-CoL  H. 
Trotter,  B.E.,  C.B. 

There  are  Yioe'Consiils  at  Galatz,  Ibiaila,  Xuatendjie,  and  Sulina. 

StatiBtical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  conoerning  Bonmania 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Comeraiul  Bomaniel  ea  l^rile  strelne  in  1886.  PnbUdied  by  the  Xinistrj  of  Ffnutoe 
Bacharest,  1800. 

Lege  pentrn  Oiiganisatea  AdxainistratlTa,  cu  tabeU  PlMikur  si  Ck>iniinalor.  189SL 
Hini8&7  of  the  Interior. 

HiBcarea  populatiunei  Bomaniei  pe  anli  1886-9S.  8  vols.  4.  Pnblished  by  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Minirtry  of  Agriculture,  &c    Buchareat,  1887<96. 

Budgetal  General  pe  1800-97.    4.    Baehareat,  1800. 

Buletin  Statistic  General  iRomanlei.    1808.06.    (4  vols.)   Buchareet 

Report  by  Hr.  White  on  the  Kingdom  of  Boomania,  in  '  Beports  of  HJC's  Diptonuiile 
and  (Consular  Officers.'    Part  VI.    188S.    Folio. 

Report  by  Mr.  Drage  on  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States,  Issued  by  tiie  &o>-al 
Commission  on  Labour  (o.  7008,  xL)   London. 

Btatistlci  Rom&nA.    Bucarest,  1898. 

Trutte,  conventions  et  arrangements  IntemationaiUF  de  la  Booms&ie,  par  T.  6.  DJavara. 
Bucharest,  1888. 

Forcdgn  Office  Beports.    Annual  series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States.  By  B.  C.  GallweU.  8.  London, 
1891. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubugationb. 

Jrion(C.  G.),  La  Situation  teonomique  et  socials  da  paysan  en  Roamanle.  8.  Puis 
1806.  - 

Aurelian  ^.S.),  f  ara  Noastra,  2nd  Edition  Bucuxead.    1888. 

Bamberg  (F.),  Gesehichte  der  orientalischen  Angelegenheiten.    Berlin,  1888. 

BenifeVf  Rumanien,  ein  Land  der  Zukunft.    Btutfegardt,  1800. 

Bergntr  (R.),  Rum&nien.    Breslau,  1887. 

Blaneard  (T.).  Lea  MavroyenL    Paris,  1803. 

Cretzuleuo  (fi.),  La  Rumanie  consid6r6e  sous  le  rapport  physique,  admi&istntif  et 
^conomique.    8.    Bucharest,  1870.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographle.) 

Crupefuki  (G.)  and  Turburi  (G.X  Asupra  Agrieultnrei  Romftniei.  Stodiu  Statistie.  & 
Bucharest,  1895. 

Eneel  (J.  G.),  Geschichte  der  Moldan  und  WalacheL    S  vols.    1804- 

Krau$a  <H.),  Bucarest  und  Rum&nien.    Iieipzig,  1800. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1887. 

MiUer  (W. ).  The  Balkans.    In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.    8.    London,  1S90. 

Obidinare  (M.  G.),  La  Rumanie  toonomlque.    Paris,  1870u 

Sichard  (A.  de),  La  Rumanie  a  vol  d'oiseau.    Bucarest,  1805. 

Reclu9  (Elis^e),  Nouvelle  Geographle  Universelle.    Vol.  I.    Puis. 

Bomy  CL.  de),  Les  popnlatioos  danublennes.    4.    Paris.    1885. 

Bamueiton  (JamesX  Rumania,  Past  and  Present.    London.  1882. 

Sentupirs,  L'Burope  politique  et  sodale— Rumanie.    Paris,  1805. 

XJbieini(J.  H.  A.),  Les  provinees  Ronmaines.  8.  Paris,  1860.  Dans  rUnivers  pitto- 
resqne. 

TaiUant  (J.  A.),  La  Romanic :  histolre,  langue,  &c.    S  vola.    8.    1846. 

Vogel    L' Orient  Buropten.    8.    Paris. 

Walker  (Mrs.),  Untrodden  Paths  in  Rumania.    8.    London.    1888. 

X«nopoI(A.  D.XIstoriaRom&nUor.  6. vols.  8.  Jaasy.  [AnahridgedtditiasiBneDeh. 
8  vols.    Paris,  1800.] 
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RUSSIA. 

(Empire  of  All  the  Russdus.) 
Beigning  Emperor. 
Vloholas  IL,  Emperor  of  All  the  KussiaSy  born  Maj  6 
(May  18  new  style),  1868,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  and  of  Princess  Marie  Dagmar,  daughter  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  fatl^er 
October  20  (November  1  new  style),  1894 ;  married  November 
14  (iNovember  26),  1894,  to  Princess  Alexandra  Alix,  daughter 
of  Ludwig  lY.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  born  May  25  (June  6), 
1872.  Offspring  of  this  union  two  daughters  :  Olga,  bom  Novem- 
ber 3  (November  15),  1895,and  Tatiana,  bom  May  22  (June  11), 
1897. 

Mother  qf  the  Emperor. 
Empress  Mcurie  Bagmwr^  widow  of  Emperor  Alexander  III., 
born  November  26,  1847 ;  married  November  9,  1866. 
Brothers  and  Sisters  qf  the  Emperor^ 
I.  Grand-duke  Oeorge,  heir-apparent,  bom  April  27  (May  9), 
1871. 

n.  Grand-<iuches8  Xenia,  born  March  25  (April  6),  1875; 
married  to  Grand  Duke  Alexander  (see  next  page). 

Ill*  Grand-duke  Michael,  bom  November  22  (December  4), 
1878. 

lY.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  bom  June  1  (June  13),  1882. 
Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  Vladimir,  bom  April  10  (April  22),  1847; 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin«  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter: — 1.  Cyril,  born  September  30  (October  12), 
1876.  2.  Boris,  bom  November  12  (November  24),  1877.  3. 
Andreas,  bom  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  born  January 
17  (January  29),  1882. 

II.  Grand-duke  Alexis,  high  admiral,  bom  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

m.  Grand-duchess  iforia,  born  October  5  (October  17),  1853  ; 
married  January  21,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of 
Queen  Yietoria  of  Great  Britain. 

lY.  Grand-duke  JSergius,  bom  April  29  (May  11),  1857; 
married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

Y.  Grand-duke  Foul,  born  September  21  (October  3),  1864 ; 
married  June  5  (June  17),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Greece ;  widower  September  24, 1891.    Offspri^ 
Maria,  bom  April  6  (18),  1890 ;  Dimitri  born  September  18, 
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Orand-uncle  of  the  Emperor, 

The  Grand-dnke  Miehaelt  brother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  bom 
October  18  (October  25),  1882,  General  Field-Marshal,  President  of  the  State's 
Council  and  Chief  of  Artillery ;  married  to  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  who 
died  April  1  (April  13),  1891.  His  children :— 1.  Nicholas,  bom  April  14 
(April  26),  1859.  2.  Anastasia,  bom  July  16  (July  28),  1860,  and  married 
January  12  (January  24),  1879,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Franr  of  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin.  8.  Michael,  bom  October  4  (October  16),  1861,  and  married  April  6, 
1891,  to  Sophie,  Countess  of  Merenberg,  which  marriage  led  to  his  exclurion 
from  the  army,  a  trust  being  nominated  on  his  estates.  4.  Geoige,  bom 
August  11  (August  23),  1863.  5.  Alexander,  bom  April  1  (April  13),  1866  ; 
married  to  the  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  sister  of  the  reigning  Emperor ;  offspring : 
a  daughter,  Irene,  bom  July  8  (July  15),  1895,  and  a  son,  Andreas,  bom 
January  13  (January  26),  1897.  6.  Sergius,  bom  September  26  (October  7),  1869. 
Cousins  of  the  late  Emperor. 

The  childron  of  the  late  Grand-duke  ConttarUine,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  and  his  wife  Princess  Alexandra  of  Saxe- 
Altenbuig,  of  which  union  thero  are  issue  :  —  1.  Nicholas,  bom 
February  2  (February  14),  1860.  2.  Olga,  bom  August  22  (September  S), 
1851,  and  married  October  27,  1867,  to  Geoigios  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
3.  Vera,  bom  Febniaiy  4  (February  16),  1864,  and  married  May  8,  1874,  to 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirttembeig ;  widow  Januaiy  15,  1877.  4.  Constantine, 
bom  Auffust  10  (August  22),  1868 ;  married  April  16  (April  27),  1884,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe-Altenbuig,  Duchess  of  Saxony ;  offspring :— John, 
bom  July  6,  1886 ;  Gabriel,  bom  July  16,  1887 ;  Tatlana,  bom  January  28, 
1890 ;  Constantine,  bom  January  1,  1891  ;  Oleg,  bom  Noyember  16, 
(November  27),  1892 ;  and  Igor,  bom  May  29  (June  10),  1894.  5.  Dimitri, 
bom  June  1  (June  13),  1860. 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  died  April  18  (April  25), 
1891,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Oldenburg  : — 1.  Nicholas,  bom 
November  6  (November  18),  1856.  2.  Peter,  bom  January  10  (January  22), 
1864;  married  July  26  (August  7),  1889,  to  the  Princess  Militsa  of  Montenegro, 
from  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  Marina,  bom  Feb.  28  (March  11),  1892,  and  a 
son,  Roman,  bom  October  5  (October  17),  1896. 

The  reigning  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
Romanof,  elected  Tsar  in  1613,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Ruiik ;  and 
in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Earl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  bom  in 
1701,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Oldenbuig.  The 
union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Earl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I.,  intended  to  bring  Rusaaa 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Westem  States  of  Europe.  Peter  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  wife,  Otherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Liyonian  peasant,  and  she  by 
Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs 
terminated,  in  the  year  1730.  The  reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Anne,  Ivan  YL,  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a 
transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  All  the  subsequent  emj^rors,  witliout 
exception,  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  German  fEunilies.  The  wife 
and  successor  of  Peter  III.,  Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  general  in  the  Prassian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son,  Paul, 
who  became  the  father  of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the 
grandfather  of  a  third,  Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German 
princesses,  creating  intimate  family  alliances,  among  others,  with  the  reigning 
houses  of  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  an(i  Prassia. 

The  Emperor  is  in  possession  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  domains,  con- 
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aisting  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast  revenue,  the 
actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  reference  to  the  subject 
is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown  domains  being  con- 
sidered the  private  property  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  following  have  been  the  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  from  the  time 
of  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler  who  adopted, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 


House  of  BoTnxmqf^Male  Line. 
Michael  ....        1618 


Rouse  of  jRomanqf— 'Female  Line. 
Anne      ....        1780 


Ivan  VI. 
Elizabeth 


1740 
1741 


Alexei     ....        1645  ffouse  of  jRomanof-ffolstein. 

Feodor    ....        1676      Peter  III.        .        .        .  1762 

Ivan  and  Peter  I      .        .        1682      Catherine  11.  .         .  1762 

Peter  1 1689      Paul        ....  1796 

Catherine  I.     .        .        .         1726      Alexander  I.    .        .  1801 

Peter  II.  .        .        .        1727      Nicholas  I.      .  1825 

Alexander  II.  .        .  1855 

Alexander  III.  .  1881 

Nicholas  II.    .        .         .  1894 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  goyerninent  of  Bussia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 
the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  reigning 
house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular 
descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 
over  female  heirs.  This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 
by  Peter  I.,  February  5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 
select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture. 
Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  I.  is 
that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children, 
must  be  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 
Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 
marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 
cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By  an  ancient  law  of  Bussia,  the 
heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 
completed  twentieth  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  of  the  SUste,  established  in  its  present 
form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  pres> 
dent — the  Grand-duke  Mikhail  since  1882— and /an^unMinited 
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number  of  members  appointed  by  the  emperor.  In  1894  the 
Council  consisted  of  62  members,  exclusive  of  the  ministers,  who 
have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  six  princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The 
Goimcil  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation, 
of  Civil  and  Church  Administration,  and  of  Finance.  Each  de- 
partment has  its  own  president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties  ; 
but  there  are  collective  meetings  of  the  three  sections.  The  chief 
function  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the 
projects  of  laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and 
of  discussing  the  budget  and  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made 
during  the  year.  But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  altera- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A 
special  department  is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests 
addressed  to  the  emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Ruling  SencUe  or  '  Pravitelstvuynschiy  Benat,'  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Fetersborg, 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  ci  high  rank,  or  who 
fill  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force.  In  the  plenum^  or 
general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 
the  chair.  Besides  its  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  Senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor.  A  special  department  consisting  of  seven  members  is 
entrusted  with  judgments  in  political  offences,  and  another  (six 
members)  with  disciplinary  judgmentsagainst  ofiicials  of  the  crown. 

The  third  college,  established  by  Peter  L  in  the  year  1721,  is 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kieff ),  the  archbishops 
of  Georgia  (Caucasus),  and  of  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warsaw),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the 
emperor's  name,  and  have  no  force  tUl  approved  by  him.  The 
President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  and 
St.  Petersburg. 
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The  iPourtli  board  of  government  is  the  Committee  qf  Ministers. 
It  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  who  are — 

L  The  Ministry  <^ihe  Imperial  House  and  Imperial  Domai/ne, — General 
Ckmnt  Viyrcntaoff^DaMoffi  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor ;  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  House  in  saccession  to  Count  Alexander  Alderbeig,  March 
29,  1881. 

2.  The  Minidry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Aesiatant  Minvfter.—Fnvy  Councillor 
Count  Mowrameff,  appointed  in  1897,  after  the  death  of  Actual  Privy 
Coundllot  Prince  Lobonov  Rostovskiy. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  ^ar.— ^enend  Kuropatkin,  appointed  in  December, 
1897,  after  the  resignation  of  General  Fannovshi  (1881-96). 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Navy, — Yice-Admiral  Tyrtoff,  appointed  July  IS 
1896. 

6.  The  Ministry  (^  the  Interior. — ^Privy  Councillor  Ooretnykiny  appointed 
December  18,  1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  qf  Public  Instruction. -^M,,  Bogoluboff  (curator  of 
Moscow),  appointed  February,  1898. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Finance.— KAtosX  Privy  Councillor  WUU,  appointed  1892. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Privy  Councillor  N.  V,  Muravioff,  ap- 
pointed  1893. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State* s  Domaiits. — Privy  Councillor 
yermoloff,  appointed  1898. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Railways. — Privy  Councillor,  Prince 
HiVkoffy  appointed  in  January  last  after  the  resignation  of  Privy  Councillor 
Krvooshsin   in  December,  1894. 

11.  The  Dspartmsnt  of  Oeneral  (7(9n^roZ. --Actual  Privy  Councillor  Filipoff, 
appointed  ComptroUer*6eneral  1889. 

12.  The  Procurator^Qeneral  of  the  Holy  Synod.— K.  P.  Pobyedonostseff. 
Besides  the  Ministers,  four  Grand  Dukes,  and  six  functionaries,  chiefly 

ex-ministers,  form  part  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Actual  Privy  Councillor 
£unge  is  Prosident. 

MinisUr  and  State  Secretary  for  Finland. — General-Lieutenant  Von  Daehn. 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departments  have  assistant  ministers  who  supply 
their  place  on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communicate  directly  with  the 
sovereign. 

:-.Tho  emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affiiirs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  nublic  instruction  of  girls  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  established  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the  Imperial  Head- 
Quarters  (Glavnaya  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  also  with 
the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor,  formerly  received  by  a 
special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884).  According  to  a  law  of  May 
19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having  four  sections  (Administrative, 
Economical,  Agricultnnu  and  Manufacturing,  and  Legislative)  has  been  created, 
instead  of  the  same  departments  in  the  Ministrv  of  Imperial  Household. 
Aceording  to  the  law  of  Maj  22,  1894,  a  special  chief  for  the  ptrotection  of  the 
Imperial  residences  and  trains  has  been  appointed  under  the  title  of  *  General 
in  Service  at  the  Emperor'  {Dezhumyi  Oeneral),  General  Aide-de-Camp 
Teherevin  holding  this  position. 

Local  Goyeanmbnt^ 

The  Bmpire  is  divided  into  general  governments,  or  vice-royaltlesj 
goremments,  and  districts.    There  are  at  present  in  European  Russia  (in- 
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eluding  Polund  and  Finland)  68  governments,  with  635  districts  {uyesd^, 
2  otdyels,  and  1  okrug,  also  considered  as  separate  governments.  Some  of 
them  are  united  into  general  governments,  which  are  now  those  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  and  Moscow.     The  Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  com- 

{•rises  5  general  governments,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the  Steppes), 
rkutsh,  and  of  the  Amur,  with  10  governments  (jguhemiya),  17  tarritoriea 
{obki^),  and  3  districts  {okrug,  or  otdyel:  Zakataly,  Chemomorsk,  and 
Sakhalin).  At  the  head  of  each  geneml  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  supreme 
control  and  direction  of  aU  afiairs,  whether  dvil  or  military.  In  Siberia 
the  govemors-genesal  are  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  delibe- 
rative voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency,  to  which 
all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  each  government,  and 
a  military  governor  in  twenty  frontier  provinces.  A  vice-governor  is 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent 
or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control  under 
the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  Department 
of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  into  from  8  to  15  districts, 
having  each  several  administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  {okrug  or 
otdyel)  in  Siberia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  Transcaspian 
region  are  considered  as  independent  governments.  So  also  the  townships 
{gradanaehaUtwt)  of  St  Petersburff,  Odessa,  Kertch,  Sebastopol,  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and  Nikolaevsk  are  under  separate  military 
governors.  In  1894,  the  Qovemment  of  Warsaw  has  been  increased  by  one 
istrict  of  Plock  and  one  district  of  Lomja. 
In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  far  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
communes  (107,676  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  three  Baltic  pro- 
vinces), which  elect  an  elder  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  commune, 
as  also  a  tax-coUector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  AU  these 
officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies  ( *  Mir ' — which  means  both  *  the 
village'  and  'the  world')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves. 
The  communal  assemblies  are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  affairs.  These  communal 
assemblies  are  held  as  business  requires.  The  communes  are  united  into 
cantons,  or  '  Voloste,'  each  embracing  a  population  of  about  2,000  males 
(10,530  in  European  Ru^ia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
an  elder,  'Starahina,'  elected  at  the  cantonal  assembues,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  village  communities  in  proportion  of  one 
man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
aftairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies,  but  concerning  each  its  respective 
canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  which 
are  submitted  also  to  special  colleges  'for  peasants'  affairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government  In  Poland  the  'Voloste'  is  replaced  by  the  'Gmina,' 
the  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of«  all  landholders — nobiUty  in- 
cluded, the  clergy  and  the  police  excluded — ^who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  uie  area  of  land  possessed.  The  'Gmina'  has,  however, 
less  autonomy  than  the  'Yoloste,'  being  subject  directly  to  the  'Chief  of 
the  District'  In  conjunction  with  the  assemblies  of  the  Yoloste  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  iudges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kind,  as  weU  as  dis- 
putes relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  popular  tribunals. 
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Affkirs  oi  more  importance,  up  to  SOO  roubles,  are  judged  by  Judges  of 
Peace,  elected  in  Central  Russia,  and  nominated  elsewhere ;  appeal  against 
their  judgments  can  be  made  to  the  'Syesd,'  or  gathering  of  judges  of  the 
district,  and  further  to  the  Senate.  In  1889  an  important  change  was  made 
in  the  above  organisation.  Justices  of  Peace  have  been  replaced  in  twenty 
provinces  of  Central  Russia  by  C^e£s  of  the  District  {uyegdnyi  naehalnik) 
uominated  by  the  administFation  from  among  candidates  taken  from  the 
nobility,  recommended  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide  disciplinary 
powers  against  the  peasants  ;  in  the  cities,  except  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa,  special  '  town  magistrates'  (gorodskoi  iudia),  nominated  in  the  same 
way,  are  to  take  Uie  place  of  the  former  Justices  of  Peace.  As  to  the  peasants' 
tribunals  {volaatnoi  sud),  they  are  placed  in  direct  subjection  to  the  '  Chiefs  of 
the  Districts.'  The  same  measure  has  been  extended  in  1890  and  1891  over 
all  the  provinces  endowed  with  provincial  institutions  {zwuivot). 

The  administration  of  the  economical  affairs  of  the  district  and  province 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  zemstvaa,  or  the  district  and  provincial 
assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  dected  by  the  peasantry,  the  house- 
holders in  the  towns^  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive  power  is 
entrusted  to  provincial  and  district '  Upravas.'  The  president  of  the  nobility 
of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  officio  over  the  zenutvoB  of  the 
district,  or  of  the  province.  Important  modifications,  increasing  the  powers 
of  noble  landowners  in  the  affairs  of  the  zemstvoi,  reducing  the  numbers  of 
representatives,  and  limiting  their  powers,  were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  oxvanised 
on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  zenutvoa.  AU  house-owners  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal  amount  of  real  property, 
and  each  class  elects  an  equal  numoer  of  representatives  to  the  Dumas  ;  the 
latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprava,  The  new  law  of  1894  reduces  the 
powers  of  the  Municipal  Government  and  places  it  almost  entirely  under  the 
Governors  nominated  oy  the  Emperor.  In  1894,  municipal  institutions,  with 
still  more  limited  powers,  were  introduced  in  several  towns  of  Siberia,  and  in 
1896  in  Caucasia. 

During  the  years  1888-97  the  institutions  of  the  zenutvo  were  in  force  in 
34  provinces  (361  districts)  of  European  Russia.  The  number  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urban  population,  .and  196,773  peasants. 
As  to  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  above  electors,  it  appears  that  64  per 
cent  of  all  votes  belong  to  peasants,  12  per  cent,  to  nobles,  10  per  cent  to 
merchants,  5  per  cent  to  the  clergy,  and  4  per  cent,  to  artisans.  Of  the 
13,196  electea  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  zemstvos,  85  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  15  per  cent  to  the  class  of  the  '  merchants,'  and  38 
per  cent  to  the  peasantrv.  The  Executives  of  the  zemstvoa  (the  uprawu)  have 
1,263  members,  out  of  whom  two- thirds  are  peasants  in  East  Russia,  while  in 
Middle  Russia  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  members  are  nobles. 
The  84  provincial  executives  have  137  members  (98  nobles,  21  officials, 
9  merchants,  3  artisans,  and  2  peasants). 

Finland  K — The  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Frederickshamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  preserved,  by 
special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1810  (renewed  by  his  successors),  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  Constitution,  dating  from  the  year  1772,  reformed  in 
1789,  and  sli^htiy  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  provides  for  a 
national  parliament,  consiBting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the 
burghers,  and  the  peasants,  convoked  by  the  'Grand-duke,'  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  four  months.     They  discuss  the  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by  the 

1  For  farther  details  on  FioUnd,  aee  end  of  Riu$im, 
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emperor,  who  lias  the  right  of  veto.  The  Tmanimotis  aasent  of  bM  font 
chunben  ia  neceaBtry  for  making  changea  in  the  Oonatitation  and  for  levying 
new  taxea.  The  national  reptresentativea  have  been  regularly  convoked,  ainoe 
1861^  every  four  or  five  yeara  ;  the  laat  time  they  met  waa  in  1988.  The 
achemea  of  lawa  an  elaborated  by  the  'State's  Secretariat  of  Finland/ 
which  aita  at  St  Peterabnrg,  and  conaiata  of  the  State  Seraetaty  and  font 
membera  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed  by  the 
Senate).  The  Senate,  which  aits  at  Helaingfors,  under  the  preaidency  of  the 
OoTemor-General,  ia  nominated  by  the  Crown«  It  ia  the  aaperior  adminia- 
tratiye  power  in  Finland,  and  conaiata  of  two  departmenta,  Jnatioe  and 
Finance,  which  hare  nnder  them  the  administration  of  posta,  railwaya,  canala, 
custom-houaes,  hygiene,  and  the  tribunala.  The  military  department  ia  under 
the  Ruaaian  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  Foreign  Afihire  under  the  Russian 
Chancellor  Finland  has  ita  own  money  and  system  of  cuatom-houaes. 
Recent  lawa  have,  however,  altered  thia  to  aome  extent     (See  Finland.) 

Potoiuf.-— Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  ita  own  from  1816  to  1830, 
and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  waa  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  ita  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukaae  of  the 
Emperor,  dated  Feb.  28,  1868,  the  government  of  Poland  waa  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia,  and  the  use  of  Polish  language  in  pablie 
plaeea  and  for  public  purpoaes  (railways,  aignboards,  wiUa,  ^a),  waa  prohibited. 

BaUie  Provinces, — ^The  Baltic  Provinces  have  had  aome  inatitutiona  for  aelf- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  curtailed, 
and  the  privilegea  of  the  provincea  in  police  and  achool  matters,  chiefly 
veated  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  righta  of  the  landlords  having  been  tiansferred  to 
functionaries  nominated  bv  the  State.  By  a  biw  of  Julv  21,  1889,  the  laat 
vestl^  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunala  under  me  German-speaAdng 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  ]^rtially  applied  to  the  provinces,  ao  as  to 
maintain  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  central  (government  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatory  in  the  official  correspondence 
of  all  pariah,  municipal,  and  provincial  adminiatration  ;  ao  alao  in  the  Dorpat 
University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1889  of  its  privileges  of  self- 
government,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890.  The  town  of  Dorpat  has  received 
the  namei^f  [  Yuriev,  and  the  aeat  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  Educa- 
tional District  has  been  tranaferred  to  Riga.  In  April,  1898,  new  (>>mmittaeB 
for  peasants'  afihira  wera  introduced,  with  the  same  powers  as  in  Russian 
Governments. 

Area  and  Popnli^tioii. 
I.  Fbogbess  and  Pbesekt  Condition. 

The  Bussian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,100 
English  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  until  1897  (February  10),  but  various  enumerations,' 
chiefly  made  by  the  statistical  cocamittees,  famished  an  approxi- 
mately correct  return  of  the  people. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the. Empire  (its 
acquisitions  being  inclqded  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seen 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  partial  census  years  and 
1897  being  the  year  of  a  general  census. 
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T«ur 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1722 

14,000,000 

1815 

45,000,000 

1742 

16,000,000 

1886 

60,000,000 

1762 

19,000,000 

1851 

68,000,000 

1782 

28,000,000 

1859 

74,000,000 

1796 

86,000,000 

1896 

129,200,000 

1812 

41,000,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  the  census  which  was  taken 
over  the  whole  superficies  of  the  Empire  on  January  28  (February  9)  1897, 
with  the  ezoeption  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland,— no  less  than  280,000 
persons  haying  been  engaged  to  take  part  in  it  Comparing  the  items  of  the 
census  with  the  figures  of  the  1856-59,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
Empire  has  increased  by  98  per  cent  The  largest  increases  took  place  in  the 
capitals ;(270  p.c.  in  St.  Petersburg);  South  Russia  comes  next  (207  p.c. 
in  Kherson,  170  p.c.  in  Ekaterinoslaf,  187  p.c.  in  Taurida).  The  increase  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  appears  as  follows: — North- West  Russia,  from 
56  to  78  p.c.  ;  Baltic  Provinces,  25  to  58  p.c.  ;  White  Russia  and  Lithuania, 
77  (Kovno)  to  180  (Minsk)  p.c.  ;  Poland,  117  p.c.  ;  Caucasus  (without 
annexations)  95  p.c.  ;   Siberia,  180  p.c. 


Province 


L  Swropean 
Ru$iia  — 
Arohangelsk 
Astrakban  . 
Bessarabia . 
Chemigoff 
Goorland    . 
Don,  Region  of 
Ekaterinoslaf    . 
Bsthonia 
Orodno 
Kaluga 


Kieff  . 

Kostiroma 

Kovno 

Kursk. 

Kharkoff 

Kherson 

Livonia 

Minsk 

MoghUev 

Moscow 

N^ni-Novgorod . 

Novgorod 

Olonetz 

Orel    . 

Orenburg 

Pensa. 

Perm  . 

Podolia 

Poltava 

Pskov 

Ryazan 

8t  Petersburg 


Area: 
English 

Popnla- 

square 
miles 

1897 

331,640 

347,560 

91,327 

1,002,316 

17,619 

1,936,403 

20,233 

2,322,007 

10,536 

672,639 

63,632 

2,675,818 

94,478 

2,112,651 

7,818 

413,724 

14,931 

1,615,816 

11,942 

1,178,886 

24,601 

2,190,075 

19,691 

3,664,433 
1,428,803 

32,490 

15,692 

1,649,972 

17,937 

2,394,893 

21,041 

2,610,378 

27,623 

2,728,503 

18,158 

1,300,401 

36,293 

2,156,843 

18,561 

1,707,613 

12,869 

2,433,366 

19,797 

1,603,034 

47,236 

1,392,931 

57,439 

366,647 

18,042 

2,064,609 

78,816 

1,608,388 

14,997 

1,483,948 

128,211 

3,002,665 

16,224 

8,031,040 

19,266 

2,794,766 

17,069 

1,136,680 

16,255 

1,827,637 

20,760 

2,104,611 

68,821 

2,761,851 

pfe 


1 
11 

113 

115 

64 

41 

86 

54 

109 

99 

89 

181 

44 

100 

134 

119 

100 

74 

61 

92 

189 

81 

33 

7 

114 

22 

99 

24 

187 

146 

68 

113 

128 

46 


Province 


Saratoff 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

Tambotf 

Taurida 

Tula 

Tver   . 

Ufa     . 

Vilna. 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir 

Volbynia 

Vologda 

Voronezh 

Vyatka 

Taroslav 

Sea  of  Azov 


Total,     Russian 
Provinces 


Area 
English 
square 
miles 


32,624 

19,110 

21,638 

26,710 

I    24,497 

11,964 

I    25,226 

;    47,112 

I    10,421 

17,440 

I    18,864 

I    27,743 

166,498 

'    25,448 

I    69,329 

'    18,751 

14,620 


2.  Poland.— 

Kaliss. 

Kielco 

Lon\ja 

Lublin 

Piotrkow 

Plock. 

Radom 

Siedlce 

Suwalki 

Warsaw 


1,902,202 


4,392 
3,897 
4,667 
6,501 
4,729 
4,200 
4,769 
6,686 
4,846 
5,628 


Total,-Poland    .      49,169)9,442,690198 


Popula- 
tion 
1897 


IS 


2,419,7'»6 

3,550,458 

1,550,973 

2,715,265 

1,443,83? 

1,431,322 

1,812,559 

2,210,! 

1,591.912 

1,502,895 

1,570,730 

2,999,346 

1,966,813 

2,547,320 

3,082,015 

1,073,593 


94,188,750 


846,334  194 
764,087  19rt 

585, 7S1  Ht 

l,iw;;uu^  i; 
1,406,961 

665,819 

819,781 


774,139  140 


604,978 
1,932,063 
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Provinoe 


8.  Qrand-DuekM 
0/ Finland:^ 

Abo-BjOrneborg 

Kaopio 

NyUnd 

Bt  Michel  . 

TavutohoB 

Ule&boig  . 
1  Viborg        . 

Vasa  .  . 
I  LakoLa4oga 


Finland 


Total  Barop«an 


!  4.  RuittainAHa: 
'  Kuban 

Stavropol  . 
;  Terek 
I  Tchernomorsk   . 

NorthenuCaucasia 


I  Baka 

1  Dagheatan  . 

I  Biizabethpol 

Brivan 

Kara 

Kutais 

Tiflia 

ZakaUly    . 


Trana-Cancasia . 
Caucaana   . 


AkmoUnak 
Semipalatinak 

I  Semirechensk 

I  Tumal 

i  UrUak 

I  Lake  Aral  . 

I  The  Steppes 


Area: 
Bnglish 

Popula- 

sqnare 
miles 

1807 

1? 

0.883 

418,861 

16,409 

207,120 

4,584 

258,834 

8,810 

188,811 

8,834 

271,048 

63,057 

256,780 

13,530 

872,016 

16,105 

420,445 

8,004 

— 

— 

144,255 

2,483,240 

2,005,616 

- 

86,441 

1,010,627 

54 

23,308 

873,868 

38 

26,822 

035,700 

85 

2,886 

57,710 

20 

80,407 

8,786,000 

48 

15,006 

820,054 

55 

11,882 

666,050 

58 

16,721 

888,054 

62 

10,075 

1,028,003 

101 

7,808 

307,810 

48 

13,068 

1,144,450 

54 

15,306 
1,541 

|l,071,414 

62 

01,846 

5,086,668 

64 

180,848 

0,723,553 

54 

220,600 

683,721 

184,631 

688,630 

152,280 

000,243 

176,210 

464,078 

130,168 

508,403 

26,166 

— 

— 

008,073 

3,415,174 

4 

FroTinoe 


Samaroand 
Ferganah  and  \ 
Pamir  .        / 
Byr.DarIa 

Turkestan 

Trans-Caspian 
Caspian  Sea    . 

Total,  Central 
Aalan  dominions 


Tobolsk 
Tomsk 


Western  Siberia   870,818 


Irkutsk  .  . 
Transbaikalia. 
Yakutsk .  . 
Teniseiak 


Siberia 


Amur 
Primorakaya 


Amur  Region. 


Sakhalin. 


Total.  Siberia 

Total,  Asiatic 
dominions  . 

Roasians  in 
Bolchara  and 
Khiva   . 


Grand    Total, 
Ruaaian  Bmpire 


Area:  < 

Bn^iah  Popnla- 

square  don 

miles  1807 


86,627 
85,664 
104,853 


257,184 


214,237 
160,381 


1,548,825 


530,650 
831,150 


287,061 

236,868 

1,533,897 

087,186 


8,044,512 


172,848 
715,082 


20,336 


4,833,406 


6,564,778 


8,660,804 


787,786 
1,525,136 
1,470,90S 


8,702,774 


882,327 


7,500,276 


1,438,655 
1,017,527 


8,350,182 


501,237 
669,721 
283,0541 
567,807 


2,022,710 


112,806 
214,0«0 


827,886 


25,405 


6,731,782 


28,045,560 


6,412 


120,166,561 


80 
48 

7 

15 


U 


1  Incomplete. 

The  internal  waters  (lakes  and  estuaries)  oocapy  the  following  areas,  in 
square  miles :— In  European  Russia,  26,804  ;  in  Finland,  18,471 ;  In  Siberia, 
18,868  ;  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.  The  Seas  of  Azov,  Caspian,  and  Lake 
Aral  cover  an  aggregate  surface  of  210,025  square  miles.  The  superficies  of  all 
Russian  proYinces  hare  been  carefully  revised  by  General  Strelbitsky,  and  his 
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figures  are  giren  in  the  above.  The  fifinres  showing  density  of  population  are 
calcnlated  in  proportion  to  the  areas  firom  which  the  areas  covered  by  the 
larser  inner  waters  have  been  excluded,  while  the  areas  given  in  the  above 
table  include  the  inner  waters. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  population  varies,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, from  116 '2  per  each  100  men  (Kaluga)  and  119 '4  (Tver)  to  87*4  (St 
Petersburg)  and  89*8  (Taurida) — this  disproportion  being  due  to  the  male 
population  temporarily  moving  to  the  capitals  or  to  the  shipbuilding  centres 
daring  the  winter.     The  average  proportions  are  : — 

Russian  Provinces,  102 '8  women  for  100  men ;  Poland,  98 '6  women  for  100 
men;  Finlandt  102*2 women  for  100  men;  Caucasus,  89*5  women  for  100 
men ;  Siberia,  93 '7  women  for  100  men  ;  The  Steppes,  89*4  for  100  men ; 
Turkestan  and  Transcaspian,  88*0  women  for  100  men  ;  Russian  Empire,  100*0 
women  for  100  men. 

The  ethnical  composition  of  the  poptdation  will  be  shown  when  the  results 
of  the  recent  census  have  been  workea  out.    In  the  meantime,  the  following 


rough  estimates  concerning 

the  Russian  population  of  the  Empire  may  be 

computed  from  Rittich's  percentage  figures,  (see  Txar-Book  1886,  p.  416)  :— 

Great  BuaslMs 

Northern  and  Baltic 

6,572,000 

8,600,000 

_ 

Lithuania,   White  Russia 

and 

South-west  Russia 

• 

19,719,000 

200,000 
(6,800,000) 
White  Russians) 

8,810,000 

Little  Russia  and  Don 

, 

12,750,000 

4,000,000 

8,400,000 

Central  Russia . 

, 

28,082,000 

26,100,000 

1,000,000 

Volga  Provinces 

, 

9,928,000 

6,100,000 

8,800,000 

North-east  Russia     . 

. 

9,918,000 

7,400,000 

100,000 

Southern  Provinces  . 

• 

8,222,000 

1,800,000 

4,800,000 

European  Russia 

. 

94,081,000 

49,700,000 

(7,000,000 

White  Russians) 

26,400,000 

Caucasia,  about 

, 

9,724,000 

8,000,000 

Siberia,        „           .        . 

, 

6,781,000 

5,000,000 

Turkestan,    Transcaspian, 

and 

Kirghiz  Steppes,  about . 

• 

7,590,000 

1,000,000 

For  other  ethnical  elements  of  the  population,  see  Year-book  1885,  p.  416. 
The  populations  of  the  Caucasus  appear  as  follows,  according  to  recent 
investigations : — 

~  Jews  .     50,992       Eastern  Moun- 

Kartvelians: —  taineers .        707,619 

Georgians       .  310,499       Tartars      .     1,027,828 
Mingrelians    .  200,092       Turks  76,980 

Imeretes         .  878,141       Turcomans, 
Pshaves,  Khev-  &c.  44,046 

zurs    .        .     20,079       Northern 
Western  Moun-  Tartars  .        126,000 

taineers      .  188,083       Kalmuks  .  10,707 


Russians  .  1,915,614 
Poles  .  .  8,910 
Germans  23,618 

Greeks  42,562 

Iranians : — 
Ossets  127,430 

Persians,  Tatis, 

Talyshins       132,792 
Kurds  10,097 

Armenians  .      803,696 
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The  chief  nationalities  of  Transcaucasia  were  as  follows  in  188^90  : — 


Russians 

.   140,095 

Imeretes 

.   419,967 

Samurzakanea     27,247 

Greeks  . 

.     67,166 

Gurians 

.     74,171 

Turcomans  .       10,174 

Kurds   . 

.     97,499 

Ajares  . 
Mingrelians 

.     59,495 

Turks ,         .        75,863 

Ossets   . 

.     76,130 

.   214,601 

Tartars        .  1,107,232 

Armenians 

.    965,167 

Apbasians 

.     29,260 

Tatia  .         .      124,693 

Jews      . 

.     33,663 

Svanetes 

.     14,036 

Talyshina    .       88,449 

Georgians 

.    400,487 

The  remaining  nationalities  number  less  than  10,000  each. 

According  to  a  recent  partial  oensus,  the  Jews  number  2,848,364  in  the 
western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Russa  (2,261,863  in  towns),  that  is 
11*3  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  population  ;  77,275  in  the  three  townships  of 
Odessa  (73,389,  i.e.  35*1  per  cent,  of  population),  Eertoh,  and  Sebastopol ; 
and  431,800  in  five  governments  only  of  Poland  out  of  ten  (11  per  cent  of 
population).  Their  aggregate  number  in  Russia  would  thus  exceed  3}  millions. 

II.   MOVEKBNT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  statistics  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  1895,  if  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  appear  as  follows: — 


- 

Marriages 
(1890.) 

Births 

(isw.) 

Birth, 
rate 

Deatlis 
(18»5.) 

Death- 
rate 

Sorpliu 

Russia  in  Europe 

and  Poland  . 
Finland  (1894) 
Siberia    . 
Caucasus . 
Central      Asia 

867,4761 

16,113 

23,481' 

56,560J 

8,5401 

4,916,259 

76,206 

259,288 

347,817 

127,699 

47-1* 
30-1 
61  2 
41-3 
82  0 

3,385,485 

47,467 

177,834 

221,762 

8.4,855 

32-6 
19-1 
35*4 
26  1 
197 

1,530,774 

28,789« 

81,454 

126,055 

42,844 

Total      . 

971,78; 

5,727,269 

46-6. 

3,917,403 

81-9 

1,809,866 

1  In  1889. 


3  launignted,  56.650;  emigrated,  56,802. 


The  average  births  and  deaths  for  the  years  1890-95  were,  per  1,000 
inhabitants :  in  European  Russia,  respectively,  46*3  and  33*6  ;  for  Caucasia, 
89*9  and  26*6  ;  for  Siberia,  46*8  and  33 '4  ;  for  Central  Asia,  37*7  and  257  ; 
for  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  45*8  and  33 '8  ;  while  the  average  per- 
centile of  surplus  in  1883-95  was  1*38  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  It 
is  estimated  that  oyer  26  percent  of  all  new-bom  children  die  Wore  readdng 
the  age  of  one  year,  and  over  40  j^r  cent  before  reachiogj&ve  years. 

The  movement  of  the  population  among  Greek-Oiihodoz  only  is  given  by 
the  Holy  Synod  as  follows  ;— 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

I>catha  ' 

Increase 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

726,160 
697,343 
659,836 
(706,949 
733,652 

3,932,075 
4,130,793 
4,047,109 
4,291,646 
3,991,568 

2,650,698 
2,939,197 
8,011,888 
3,045,828 
3,564,352 

1,101  893 
1,243,204 
1,381,877 
1,245,810 
427,216 

According  to  official  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration  in  the  case  of  Russians  of  1,146,062  in  38  yean  (185(^-1888), 
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and  a  sorpluB  of  immi^tion  of  2,804,717  foreigners  dnring  tiie  same  tame. 
Smigration  is  on  tiie  increase.  Of  late  the  Bnssians,  especially  Jews,  con- 
tributed a  large  part  to  the  flow  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States.  In  1895 
the  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States  included  40,277  from 
Bussia  and  Poland. 

The  emigration  to  Siberia  may  be  judged  from  the  following  numbers  of 
emigrants  carried  on  board  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Ob  and  Irtysh  : — 
in  1388,  26,120  ;  in  1889,  30,410 ;  in  1890,  86,000  ;  in  1891,  60,000 ;  in 
1892,  100*000  ;  in  1896,  100,000  ;  in  1896  and  1897  from  150,000  to  200,000 
immigrants  entered  Siberia  from  Russia  eyery  year. 

III.  Pbincipax  Towns. 
The  great  majorihr  of  the  population  of  Russia  bein^  agriculturists,  thev 
dwell  in  village^  and  in  1890  the  division  of  population  in  urban  and  rural, 
as  also  the  division  according  to  sex,  in  1897,  appeared  as  follows : — 


- 

In  Towns 

In  the  Country 

Males 

Females 

European  Russia 
Poland     .        . 

Caucasus  . 
Siberia     . 
C.  Asia     .        , 

Total       . 

10,606,700 
1,464,700 
236,227 
770,114 
346,071 
651,831 

77,646,200 
6,791,800^ 
2,144,913 
6,788,011 
3,968,609 
4,676,267 

46,433,686 
4,763,879 
1,250,426 
6,129,931 
2,959,567 
4,084,900 

47,765,114 
4,688,711 
1,277,876 
4,693,622 
2,772,176 
3,505,375 

13,972,643 

102,016,800 

64,616,280' 

64,694,833* 

1  1,505,881  In  towns,  781,857  in  potad^  (villages  with  municipal  institations),  and 
6,481,781  in  villages  on  January  1, 1893. 

>  Out  of  tkieoe,  4,961  malea  and  9,461  females  in  Bukhara  and  Khiva. 

The  agsreoate  number  of  settlements  reached,  in  1886,  666,990  in  the 
Empire ;  of  tnese  1,281  (468  in  Poland)  had  municipal  institutions.  The 
following  are  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns,  according  to  the  census 
of  1897.  The  letters  (C. ),  (S. ),  (T. ),  and  (St. ),  after  the  towns  in  Asia  signify 
Oauoasus,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  while  the  Polish  towns 
are  marked  by  the  letter  (P. ).' 


Butsia  in  Europe — 

Towns  Population 

St  Petersburg^  1,267,023 


Moscow 

Warsaw  (P.)     . 

Odessa 

Lodz  (P.) 

Riga» 

Kieff 

Eharkoff  • 

Vilna 

Saratov    • 

Kazan 

Ekaterinoslay   . 

Rostov  on  Don^. 

Astrakhan 

Tula 


988,610 
614,762 
404,661 
31,4,780 
282,943 
248,750 
170,682 
169,668 
133,116 
131,608 
121,216 
119,889 
113,075 
111,048 


Towns 
Kishineff . 
Nijni-Novgorod 
Nikolaieff 
Samara 
Minsk 
Voronezh 
Kovno 
Orenburg 
Diinaburg 
(Dvinsk) 
Yaroslavl 
Kherson 
Orel. 
Vitebsk 
Zhitomir 
Reval 


Population 
108,606 
98,608 
92,060 
91,659 
91,113 
84,015 
73,643 
72,740 

72,231 
70,610 
69,219 
68,667 
66,143 
66,462 
64,678 


Towns 
Libau 
Byelostok 
EUzabethgrad 
Oonstadt 
Krementchug 
Tsaritsyn . 
Penza 
Sebastopol 
Berdicheff 
Tver 

Poltava     . 
Kuisk       . 
Novotcherkask 
Taganrog. 
Ufa 
Kaluga     . 


Population 

.     64,600 

.     63,927 

.     61,841 

.     59,539 

.     67,879 

.     66,914 

.     66,680 

.     64,442 

.     63,728 

.     63,477 

63,060 

52,908 

62,006 

51,748 

60,676 

49,727 
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Towns  PopnlaUon 

Bussia  in  Europe — 
Simpheropol     .     4fi,821 
TamboT    .        .     48,134 
Brest-Litovsk   .     47,767 
Smolensk  .     46,889 

Grodno  .  .  46,881 
Lublin  <P.)  .  46,224 
Perm  .  .  45,408 
Czer8tochowo(P.)  45,130 
Kerch-Yenikale  43,726 
Moghilev  on  Dnie- 
per .  48.106 
Dorpat  (Yuriev).  42,421 
Simbirsk  .  .  41,702 
Gomel  .  .  41,231 
Kostroma  .  40,670 
Yelets  .  37,455 
Ivanoff-yozne< 
sensk    . 


Yeisk 
Mitau 
Bobrinsk  . 
Eamenets- 
Podolsk 
Byazan 
Bendery  . 

1  With  Buburbe. 


35,930 
35,446 
35,011 
34,820 

34,483 
38,110 
32,934 


Towns 
Syzran 
ifyezhin  . 
Mariupol . 
Izmail 

Piotrkow  (P.) 
Cherkassy 
Pskov       . 


Fopvlation 

.  82,377 

.  31,892 

.  31,772 

.  31,293 

.  30,872 

.  29,620 

.  29,555 


Finland  (1894)— 
Helsingfors       .     66,734 
Abo  .     32,184 

Tammerfors      .     22,169 
Yiboig      .         .     21,290 

Russia  in  Asia — 
Tiflis(C.).  .  169,862 
TashkendCr.)  .  156,506 
Baku(C.).  .  112,263 
Ekaterinodar  (0.)  65,697 
Namangan  (T.).  61,906 
Samarcand  (T. )  54, 900 
Kokand  (T.)  .  54,452 
Tomsk  (S.)  .  52,430 
Irkutsk  (S.)  .  51,484 
Andijan  (T.)     .     46,680 


a  149,201  with  Nakhichevan. 


Towns  PopnJatioa 

Yladikaykaz  (C.)  43,843 
Ekaterinburg  (S.)  48,062 
Stavropol  (C.)  .  41,621 
Omsk  (S.)  .  37,470 
Uralsk  (St)  .  36,697 
Old  Maxghelan 

(T.)  .  .  36,592 
Osh(T.)  .  .  35,918 
Maikop  (G  )  .  33,276 
Elisabethpol  (C.)  33,022 
Kutais  (0.)  .  32,492 
Alezandropol  (0.)  30,735 
Khojent<T.)  .  80,076 
Tyumen  (S.)  .  29,688 
Barnaul  (S.)  29,408 

Nakhichevan  (C.)  29,312 
Erivan  (C)  .  28,910 
Yladivostok(S.)  28,896 
Krasnoyarsk  (S.)  26,600 
Batum  (0.)  .  26,417 
Semipalatinsk(St  )26,S53 
Shusha  (C.)  .  25,656 
Vyemyi(T.)  .  22,982 
Kar8(C.).  .  20,891 
Tobolsk  (S.)     .    20,427 

S  68,987  with  Buburba. 


There  are  moreover  28  towns,  with  populations  of  from  20,000  to  80,000 
inhabitants,  in  European  Russia. 

Religion. 

The  established  relinon  of  the  l^pire  is  the  Greco-Bussian,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox-Catholic  Faith.  It  has  its  own  independent  63^od,  but 
maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  patriarchates  of 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod,  the 
board  of  government  of  the  ,Churoh,  was  established  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Russian  clergy  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  in  the 
Church,  ana  is  restricted  onl^  so  for  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  prolates  the 
privilege  of  proposing  candidates;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses  persona 
from  uieir  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claimed  the  right  of 
deciding  theological  and  dogmatic  questions.  Practically,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

The  pomts  in  which  the  Greco-Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  &ith  aro,  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  its  not 
enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  authorising  all  individuals  to  read 
and  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  With  the  exception  of 
the  restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed  in  the 
Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  ana  are  still,  however,  severely  perse- 
cuted, though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended  to  those  of  the 
•United  Church.'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000 
dissenters  in  Great  Russia  alone.    The  affairs  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Qiurch 
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are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  a  Con- 
sistory, both  settled  at  St  Petersbuiv.  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous 
in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Mohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different  creeds 
— ^many  dissenters  being  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Orthodox ;  they 
are  only  estimated  as  foUows  : — 


Creed 


TotAl 


Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  (1892),  without  army  and  navy 

United  Church  and  Armenians 

Roman  Catholics 

Pkx>testant8 

Jews 

Mohammedans 

Pagans        


73,000,000 
56,000 
8,300,000 
2,960,000 
3,000,000 
2,600,000 
26,000 


In  Poland  the  adherents  of  different  religions  appeared  as  follows  in 
1890  :— 

Roman  Catholics 6,214,504 

Jews 1,134,268 

Protestants 446,013 

Greek  Church  (without  the  troops)        .        .        .  398,885 

Various 478 

Unaccounted  for,  floating  population    .  63,414 

Total,  exclusive  of  military  .        .        .        8jl56,562 

The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  62  bishoprics  (eparchiya),  which, 
according  to  the  last  published  report,  for  1892-93  (Off,  Mess.,  Jan.  25, 
1896),  were  under  3  metropolitans,  17  archbishops,  and  43  bishops ;  the 
latter  had  under  them  37  vicars  ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clercy. 
There  were,  in  1892,  63,191  churches  both  public  and  private  (of  whicn : 
cathedrals,  708  ;  parish  churches,  35,546  ;  churches  at  cemeteries  and  in  private 
houses,  hospitals,  &c.,  9,742;  yedinovyertsy^s,  or  nonconformists  recognised 
by  Church,  248,  and  17,195  chapels),  with  52,333  priests  and  deacons,  and 
43,615  cantors,  &c.  No  less  than  896  churches  and  918  chapels  were  built 
in  1890  and  1891.  The  monasteries  numbered  507,  and  had  7,464  monks 
and  6,152  aspirants,  and  228  nunneries  with  7,566  nuns  and  21, 758  aspirants. 
The  management  of  Church  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  56  ''consistoriae." 

Other  religions  had  in  1888  the  following  numbers  of  churches  and  clergy  : 


Chnrches  Priests 
Roman  Catholic  .  .  5,156  3,629 
Lutherans  (excl.  Finland)  1,866  605 
Armenian    .        .  1,275  2,025 

The  adherents  ol  different  religions  in  Northern  Caucasia  and   Trans 
caucasifl  appeared  as  follows  in  1886^92  : —  r^  T 
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Churches  Priests 
Mussulman  .  .  9,254  16,914 
Jewish  .  .  .  6,319  5,673 
Earaims    ...  35  35 
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cJJSS       1  T«a«caacasia 

1 

Total 

Orthodox  Greeks 
Raskolniks      .... 
Armenian  Gregorian 
„        Catnolics 
Roman            ,, 

Mennonites      .... 
Lutherans       .... 

Jews 

Sunnite  Mussulmans 

Shiite             „                  .         . 

Yezides 

Pagans 

Various 

Total       .... 
Unknown        .... 

2,164,381 
60,157 
29,062 

9,732 

1,105 

19,330 

12,372 

660,989 

12,495 
624 

1,481,066 

67,106 

966,239 

30,676 

12,446 

14,000 

37,066 

1,644,137 

805.746 

11,449 

77787 

3,645,466 

107,262 

984«301 

30,676 

22,177 

88,830 

49,438 

2,105,126 

305,749 

11,449 

12,495 

8,411 

2,869,401 

4,968,721 

7,818,122 
338,852 

The  Holy  Synod  has  a  capital  of  about  5,000,000/.  sterling  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  income  of  the  churches  amounted  in  1893  to  over  19,000,000  roubles^ 
out  of  which  16,366,283  were  received  as  donations  to  churches.  Tbe 
expenditure  of  the  Synod  in  1897  was  :  21,179,681  roubles  oontribnted  by  the 
Imperial  budget  The  expenditure  for  other  churches  was :  Aimenian 
clergy,  14,204  roubles ;  Catholic  clei^,  1,560,340  roubles  ;  Lutileran  deivy, 
121,282  roubles  ;  Mussulman  clergy,  60,966  roubles  were  contributed  bj 
the  Synod  for  schools;  while  1,723,680  roubles  were  contributed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  for  the  clergy. 


Instmotion. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministiy  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Empire  is  divided  into  14  educational  districts  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenbui^,  Kharkoff,  Odessa,  Kieff,  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
Dorpat,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  and  East  Siberia).  However, 
many  special  schools  are  under  separate  Ministries.  The  total  contribution  for 
education  from  the  various  Ministries  in  1894  was  39,336,096  roubles  ;  of 
this,  7,294,473  roubles  was  for  universities,  19,676,208  roubles  for  middle- 
class  schools,  and  7,408,612  roubles  for  primary  schools. 

The  statistical  data  relative  to  education  in  Russia  are  extremely  defective, 
the  Caucasian  and  Turkestan  educational  districts  beine  the  only  ones  whidi 
publish  full  information.  The  latest  more  or  less  complete  data  published  bj 
the  Ministiy  of  Education  are  relative  to  1887  ;  none  have  been  published  by 
the  Ministry  since. 

The  high  and  middle  schools  of  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  but  they  are  incomplete  :— 
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Number 

Teaohlng 
Staff 

Pnpilsond 
Stadenta 

Universities  (incomplete) 

Special  high  schools 

lidics'  universities          .... 

Theological  academies  (1893)    . 

Medical 

Military  academies            .... 

Agricultural  academies      . 

Engineering  and  Mining .... 

Total  high  schools       .... 

Normal  schools 

Normal       seminarMS       with      practical 

schools 

Qjinnasia  and  progymnasia 

Realsehnlen 

Technical  and  professional 

Theological  seminaries     .... 

Military  and  naval  schools 

Total  middle-class  schools  for  hoys 

Girls'  gymnasia  and  piogymnasia      . 
„     uuftitntes 

Total  middle-elafls  sdiools  for  girls 

9 
17 
1 
7 
2 
5 
3 
7 

923 

190 

126 

14,331 
2,096 
557 
887 
760 
1,277 
412 
507 

53 

-  78 

286 

106 

44 

55 

113 

822 

2,815 
1,408 

1,054 

24,205 

5,586 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17,246 
21,109 

631 

343 
80 

~z 

136,219 

70,174 
7,911 

378 

— 

78,085 

Finland  has  a  univarsity  of  its  own  (see  Finland).  Nearly  4,000  students 
are  either  supported  hy  buxsaries  or  dispjansed  from  paying  fees. 

Aocordine  to  other  information,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars 
appears  as  follows  in  1891-94  : — 


Baropean  Bassia 
Poland        .       . 
Oaacaana    . 
Siberia 
Turkestan  . 

Middle  Schools 

Professional 

Prlmaiy 

No.  of 

Schools 

PapOs 

No.  of 
Schools 

Pupils 

No.  of 

PapUs 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Schools 

Boys  and  Girls 

843 
54 
51 
55 
18 

110,126 
11,161 
9,088 
8,610 
1.480 

75,451 
4,648 
4,629 
8,791 
1,024 

842 
IS 
19 
17 
7 

32,010 

2,390 

1,462 

840 

276 

3,670 
82 
40 
75 
15 

8,832 

58,392 
6,428 
4,286 
2,501 

8,874,057 

257,295 

148,786 

80,002 

Total     .       . 

1,016 

144,415 

89,478 1    868 

86,987 

- 

- 

The  percentage  of  girls  to  the  total  number  of  pupilo  in  the  primary 
schools  varies  from  13  to  31  in  various  governments  of  European  Russia  ;  20 
to  33  in  Poland  ;  and  19  to  29  in  Siberia. 

The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contributed  by  the  State  Exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  exnenditure  for  the  gymnasia, 
piogymnasia,  and  technical  schools,  we  remainder  being  made  up  by  fees 
(about  30per  cent.)  and  bv  donations  of  the  zematvos,  the  municipalities,  and 
so  on.  The  Cossack  schools  are  maintained  by  the  sepante  voiskoi, 
which,  moreover,  maintain  a  number  of  their  pupils  in  the  govemmental 
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schools.  The  Church  cootribnted  in  1890  the  sum  of  1,389,000  roubles,  the 
costs  for  the  schools  under  the  Holy  Synod  being  paid  by  either  the 
Exchequer  or  the  zematvos  and  the  village  commnnitiee. 

The  education  in  Caucasia  appeared  as  follows^  according  to  the  official 
report  for  1896,  issued  by  the  School  Administration : — There  were  22  ly- 
ceums,  gymnasia,  and  Realschnlen,  1  teachere'  institute,  5  normal  schools,  18 
lyceums  and  gymnasia  for  girls,  witii  a  total  of  16,460  pupils  (9,083  boys,  7,417 
girls) ;  38  town  schools  (8,689  pupils),  9  professional  and  8  naval  schools  (937 
pupils),  5  schools  for  Mountaineers  (546  boys) ;  3  girls'  schools  (588  girls) ;  101 
private  schools,  with  6,854  boys  and  girls ;  1,001  (46,889  boys,  12,869  girls 
in  1893,  79,861  pupils  in  1896)  primary  schools  (18  in  Transcaspian  region); 
240  Armenian  schools  (12,616  boys,  6,619  girls)  ;  1,696  Mussulman  and 
Jewish  schools  ;  991  various  schools  (35,477  boys,  9,825  girls). 

Turkestan  had.  in  1893  (exclusive  of  Mussulman  schools),  2  gymnasia  (1 
boys' and  1  girls'),  1  teachers' seminary,  and  87  various  schods  (11  foi  nris 
and  38  mixed),  having  a  total  of  258  teachers  and  4,124  pupils  (1,361  ffin8>; 
260  children  were  taught  trades.  There  were,  besides,  evening  classes  for  the 
natives  (400  pupils),  and  village  schools  were  opened  in  54  Russian  villages 
out  of  79.     Some  schools  in  towns  are  for  Russians  and  natives  alike. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire^  exclusive  of 
Finland,  was  estimated  in  1896  to  be  2,874,000  in  European  Russia  (one 
school  for  each  1,400  to  1,675  inhablUnts)  ;  257,800  in  Poland  (1  :  1,882) ; 
148,800  in  Caucasia  (1  :  1,968) ;  and  80,000  in  Siberia  (1  :  2,600).  It  thus 
appean  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  p|opulation  are  at  school,  and 
only  20  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  can  read  and  write. 

A  certain  extension  has  been  given  of  late  to  schools  conducted  by  the 
clergy,  the  masters  of  which  receive  the  rights  of  teaching  by  UUret  d^oUddemce 
of  die  bishops.  They  attained  the  number  of  27,260  in  1894,  and  had 
about  860,000  pupils.  They  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  just- 
mentioned  figures. 

By  a  law,  April  24,  1890,  the  middle  sohools  of  the  Baltic  provinoes  have 
been  transformed  entirely  on  the  plan  of  Russian  gymnasia. 

In  1894-5  European  Russia  had  72  agricultural  schools,  out  of  which  3 
hi^h  schools  (Moscow,  61  students,  Riga,  and  New  Alexandriya)  and  9 
middle  schools  (Kharkoff,  Kazin,  Kherson,  Gorki,  Uman,  Mariiusk,  Moscow, 
Kiasnoufionsk,  and  Bessarabia),  2  of  which  were  kept  b^r  the  getnstvot;  1,300 
pupils,  and  60  primary  schocds,  with  2,327  pupils  (111  girls). 

There  were  in  1896  only  1  mining  institute  (309  students),  and  5  mining 
schools  (870  pupils).  For  professional  education  there  were  in  1897  5  high 
schools,  4  middle,  and  49  primaiy  technical  Schools.  There  were  besides  474 
handicraft  classes  in  various  schools,  and  4$  sailing  classes.  For  military 
education  there  are  5  academies  (one  medical)  and  4  higher  schools  (1,116 
pupils),  including  the  special  classes  of  the  dorps  of  cadets  ;  corps  of  cadets 
8,118  pupils),  and  various  other  schools  (9,803  pupils). 

The  (jossack  voizkos  keep  their  own  schools  (18  gymnasia,  48  progymnasia, 
and  2,747  primary  schools  for  boys ;  9  gymnasia,  14  progymnasia,  and  303 


Finland)  in  1894  10,651  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  32,208,372  copies.  Of 
these  there  were  in  Russian  8,082  works,  25,046,592  copies,  the  remainder 
being  in  different  languages,  the  relative  proportions  being  as  follows  in 
1889 ;— in  Polish  723  works,  1,836,088  copies  ;  Hebrew  474  works,  1,132,192 
copies;  German  377  workis,  744,380  copies;  Lettish  203  works,  767,670 
copies  ;  Esthonian  115  works,  544,410  copies. 
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Periodicals  numbered  743  in  1892  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in  the  following 
languages :  589  in  Russian,  69  in  Polish,  44  in  German,  11  in  Esthonian,  7  in 
Lettish,  9  in  French,  5  in  Armenian,  2  in  Jewish,  8  in  Georgian,  1  in  Finnish, 
2  in  Russian,  German,  and  Polish,  1  in  Russian,  German,  and  Lettish,  1  in  Tartar 
and  Russian,  1  in  Russian  and  Turkish,  and  1  in  Russian  and  French.  In 
Tiflis,  there  were  12  periodicals  :  4  Russian  (7,600  copies),  3  Georgian  (1,740 
copies),  and  5  Armenian  (3,850  copies).  By  the  end  of  1894  the  number  of 
periodicals  was  802  (dailies,  112  ;  several  tunes  a  week,  101 ;  weeklies,  223  ; 
fortnightly  and  monthly,  280  ;  several  times  a  year,  86). 

Jostiee  and  Crime. 

The  organisation  of  justice  was  totally  reformed  by  the  law  of  1864  ;  but 
the  action  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  governments  of 
Olonets,  Yoloffda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has  been  applied  but 
in  a  modified  form  (in  1889)  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  government  of 
Arkhangelsk,  In  tiie  above-named  governments  the  Justice  of  Peace  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  ot^er  tribunals  remain  in  the  old  state.  No 
juries  are  allowed  in  Poland  and  the  Caucasus ;  the  justices  of  peace  are 
nominated  by  the  Government  in  the  provinces  which  have  no  zemsivos. 
In  Poland  there  are  juc^ges  of  peace  in  the  towns  onlv,  their  functions 
in  the  villages  being  performed  by  Gmina  courts,  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Gmina.  Siberia  has  maintained  the  tribunals  of  old  ;  in  the  Steppe 
Provinces  there  are  district  judges,  while  courts  of  higher  instance  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Justice  Department  of  the  provincial  administL-ation. 

There  were  in  1891-2  appeal  departments  of  the  Senate,  10  high  courts,  85 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  were  besides — 1,280  inquiry  judges  and  1,345 
notaries  ;  2,126  actual  and  3,652  honorary  justices  of  peace.  In  the  unreformed 
tribunals  there  were  604  judges,  129  public  prosecutors,  and  156  inquiry  judges. 
By  a  law,  dated  June  21,  1889,  the  functions  of  the  juries  were  limited  to 
some  extent,  especially  as  re^;ards  the  crimes  committed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  nobility  in  their  elective  functions. 

B^  a  law  of  April  6, 1891,  reformed  courts  as  well  as  chiefs  of  districts  have 
been  introduced  in  the  provinces  of  the  Kirghize  Steppes.  In  Siberia,  the 
reformed  Courts  were  introduced  in  1897. 

The  following  figures  (the  most  recent  published)  show  for  the  year  1889 
the  activity  of  the  62  courts,  8  chambers  of  justice,  and  1,107  enquiring 
magistrates  of  European  Russia: — Number  of  prosecutions,  207,060  (73,850 
pending  from  former  years) ;  prosecations  terminated,  125,924 ;  affairs  brought 
before  tne  law  courts  133,472  (ended  98,143) ;  before  the  chambers  of  appeal 
3,070  (ended  1,948) ;  beforo  the  appeal  courts  of  the  Senate  2.008  (ended 
1,726).  Condemned  by  juries  20,952  men  and  women  (hard  labour  and  exile 
3,580),  without  juries  16,984  (crimes  against  religion  672,  murder  913,  man- 
slaughter 1,553) ;  acquitted  by  juries  12,228,  without  juries  5,746.  Prosecuted 
before  the  justices  of  peace  81,671 ;  condemned  57,524. 

In  Poland  (10  courts,  1  appeal  chamber)  were: — Prosecutions  41,892 
(15,832  pending  from  former  years) ;  prosecutions  terminated  22,731 ;  affairs 
brought  before  Jaw  courts  29,856  (terminated  19,006);  8,174  appeals  (ended 
1,784);  211  appeal  cases  (ended  186).  Condemned  by  law  courts  (without 
juries)  7,978  men  and  women  (hard  labour  and  exile  337 ;  crimes  against 
religion  45,  murder  188,  manslaughter  346) ;  acauitted  4,276. 

According  to  the  last  roport  of  the  Chief  Aaministration  for  Prisons  the 
Russian  E^mpire  had,  in  1898,  875  prisons  (of  which  126  were  in  Poland),  and 
the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1893,  appeared  as  follows  : — ^^  . 
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Men 

Women 

Under  judgment 

22,822 

1,680 

Condemned  to  imDrisonment 
„         „  exile      . 

60,282 

6,789 

18,787 

888 

Waiting  transport  to  Siberia 

6,860 

787 

Kept  by  order  of  Administration  . 
Voluntarily  following  their  parents 

909 

80 

orhusbuids      .... 
Total 

1,429 

1,818 

105,489 

10,887 

Of  these,  nearly  1,200  were  insane.  In  the  course  of  1893,  784,196 
persons  entered  the  prisons,  and  742,819  left  (each  prisoner  being  counted 
several  times  as  he  is  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another),  so  that  on 
January  1,  1894,  the  prison  population  numbered  107,768,  distributed  as  iol- 
ows :— )ock-ups  in  Russia,  78,877  ;  lock-ups  in  Poland,  8,086  ;  hard  Ubour 
prisons,  5,669  ;  correction  houses,  11,597  ;  d^pdts,  4,185.  The  highest  figure 
attained  on  a  given  day  in  all  prisons  was  16  6,147  inmates,  exclusive  of  the 
children.  For  exile  to  Siberia,  22,856  persons  reached  the  prison  of  Humen 
(whence  they  are  distributed  over  Siberia),  and  9, 688  were  sent  farther  east- 
Of  the  16,077  prisoners  brought  to  Tinmen  in  1888,  2,000  were  hard-labour 
convicts,  the  remainder  being — runaways,  1,918  ;  condemned  to  exile  by  courts, 
8,119  ;  exiled  by  order  of  Administration,  8,206  common  law  and  686  political 
exiles  ;  women  and  children  following  exiles,  6,184.  In  1898,  the  percentage 
of  exiles  condemned  by  law  courts  was  61  p.c,  and  exiled  by  single  order  of 
the  Administration,  49  p.c.  In  1898,  1,626  convicts  and  persons  sent  into 
exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin, 
on  board  steamers  (out  of  them,  172  women),  as  well  as  482  women  and 
children  following  their  husbands  and  parents,  and  160  convicts  for  the  ITsnri 
railway.  The  average  population  of  the  hard-labour  convict  prisons  was 
14,613.  Besides,  about  1,000  children  were  kept  in  21  reformatonea.  In  the 
convict  island  of  Sakhalin  on  January  1,  1894,  there  were  6,108  hard-labour 
convicts,  and  8,871  released  convicts  and  exiles ;  to  these  must  be  added  1,086 
women  who  followed  their  husbands,  with  about  8,600  children  ;  and  the  free 
settlers,  who  numbered  3,094.  There  were  nearly  12,600  acres  under  culture 
(3,687  households).  Total  Russian  population,  22,240;  indigenes,  4,850. 
The  actual  expenditure  for  prisons  reached  in  1898  the  sum  of  14,492,888 
roubles,  of  which  less  than  1,000,000  roubles  were  obtained  through  the  work 
of  prisoners  and  convicts. 

^y  the  law  of  December  26,  1895,  the  prison  administration  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  it  has 
been  ordered  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system  of  imprisonment 
and  exile.     The  criminal  code  is  also  under  revision. 

Finance. 
I.  Statb  Finanoe. 
The  annual  financial  budget  is  usually  published  on  Jannanr  18,  and  since 
1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  published  by  the 
Control  Administration,  after  a  minute  revision  of  each  item.  It  oonsisted 
until  1892,  both  for  revenue  and  expenditure^  of  three  separate  parts :  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  the  '  recettes  d'ordre '  and  *  d^penses 
d'ordre,'  being  transferences  of  sums  among  different  bnmches  of  Administra- 
uon  ;  and  the  extraordinary  levenue  (loans,  war  indenmite  ko.)  and  ezpendi- 
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tore  (railways,  military,  public  works).  The  second  heading  has  been 
aboli^ed  since  1892. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  June  4,  1894,  all  expenditure  for  the  re-arma- 
ment of  the  army,  special  reserves  of  food,  the  builaing  of  new  ports,  as  also 
upon  the  State's  railways,  is  to  be  henceforward  included  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, leaving  expenditure  for  new  railway  lines  only  under  the  heading 
of  extraordinary  expenditure ;  while  the  military  contributions  (Turkey, 
Khiva)  have  been  transferred  to  the  ordinary  revenue,  leaving  under  the 
heading  of  extraordinary  revenue  only  the  money  realised  from  loans,  and  the 
perpetual  deposits  at  the  Imperial  Bank. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  and  eastraordinary 
revenue  and  expenditure  for- each  of  the  years  1886-97,  in  paper  roubles, 
according  to  a  report  published  by  the  Control  of  the  Empire  in  the  Official 
Mesaenffer  in  December,  1897. 


Tear 

Balance 

Extraordinary 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892^ 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Pai>er  Roubles 

820,366,981 

878,660,748 

914,626,821 

938,879,144 

890,646,476 

964,687,095 

1,031,489,740 

1,146,862,864 

1,244,862,202 

1,868,719,361 

Paper  Roubles 

841,999,226 

836,992,477 

868,824,115 

914,789.775 

925,355,708 

962,575,764 

996,392,689 

1,046,612,088 

1,129,439,286 

1,229,044,280 

Paper  Roubles 
-21,643,245 
+  86,668,271 
+  45,702,706 
+  18,689,369 
-34,810,232 
+  12,111,831 
+  86,097,101 
+  99,840,276 
+  114,922,966 
+  139,675,071 

Paper  Roubles 

142,038,362 

64,662,834 

58,161,640 

94,868,076 

29,518,486 

189,617,408 

160,628,630 

75,226,836 

163,068,740 

43,600,457 

Paper  Roubles 

76,950,449 

69,281,493 

80,466,102 

123,901,207 

178,377,328 

166,769,810 

47,702,806 

101,428,380 

366,684,470 

255,808,655 

1  Famine  Tear. 

This  table  differs  from  the  corresponding  tables  issued  in  previous  years 
(1887-94)  by  the  State  Control,  and  given  in  the  previous  issues  of  this 
Year  Book  (with  the  exception  of  last  year's)  in  the  following  :  (1)  All  revenue 
which  was  commonly  calculated  in  the  budget  estimates  with  a  varying  value 
of  the  paper  rouble  is  now  calculated  at  a  uniform  value  of  1  rouble  60c.  paper 
=  1  rouble  in  gold,  and  1  rouble  50c.  in  silver ;  and  (2)  various  items  which  were 
differently  classed  in  former  estimates,  some  of  them  in  the  ordinary  and  some 
others  in  the  extraordinary  budget,  are  classed,  for  all  the  ten  years,  according 
to  the  new  classification  adopted  on  June  4,  1894.  Conse<^uently  in  the  table 
of  ordinary  expenditure  new  items  have  been  introduced  (railways^  re-armament 
of  the  army  and  navy),  which  formerly  were  comprised  in  the  extraordinary 
badjrot,  but  now  are  included  in  the  ordinary  expenditure. 

The  increase  of  revenue  in  ten  years,  648,000,000  roubles  (or  67  per  cent.) 
is  chiefly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  new  railways  bought  by  the 
State  (267,000,000),  which  is  absorbed  by  the  costs  of  exploitation  and  the  pay- 
ments on  oblations.  Another  source  of  increase  (85,000,000)  was  in  the 
increased  import  duties,  a  third  an  increased  excise  on  spirits  (87,000,000),  as 
also  on  tobacco,  naphtha,  sugar,  and  matches  (altogether  69,000,000) ;  and 
the  remainder  is  due  to  an  increase  of  direct  taxes,  State's  domains,  &c. 

The  actual  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  years,  as  re- 
viaed  by  the  State's  Control,  are  given  as  follows  in  the  Memoir  presented  by 
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the  Control  to  the  Council  of  the  State  in  December,  1897,  in  thotuaiMia  of 
roubles.     They  also  are  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  June  4,  1894, 
and  with  the  above-mentioned  uniform  value  of  tiie  paper  rouble. 
Actual  Ordinary  Rkvenue. 


Boorees  of  Bevenne 

1892 

1803 

18M 

1       1895 

1886 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.    Taxes  :^ 

roubles 

lonbles 

roablM 

roubles 

roubles 

A.     Direct. 

Land  and  forests . 

48,661 

46,818 

47,507 

49,297 

40,686, 

!      Trade  licences     . 

35,402 

40,475 

42,432 

42,761 

45,280, 

1      6  per  cent,  on  capital  . 

12,367 

13,168 

12,067 

13,848 

13,558 

B.     Indirect 

Spirits 

269,046 

260,882 

297,886 

298,219 

294,299 

Tobacco 

29,480 

31,809 

32,666 

34,645 

35,103  1 

Sugar .... 
Other    excise    duties 

27,708 

30,340 

41,228 

47,688 

42,670 

(naphtha,  matches)    . 

18,092 

22,966 

26,455 

27,294 

28,215 

Custom  duties     . 

122,679 

147,107 

172,787 

167,712 

182,308 

Stamp  duties 

26,665 

27,913 

29,051 

29,743 

3G,820 

Transfer  duties    . 

17,461 

17,840 

18,393 

19,022 

19,003  ' 

Passports,  railway 

taxes,  &c.  . 

22,401 

22,980,    25,104 

28,274 

24,919 

2.  State  Monopolies:— 

1 

, 

Mining 

8,101 

8,472 

3,610 

8,616 

8,705  1 

Mint  .... 

622 

931 

689 

720 

11,665 

Posts  .... 

21,892 

22,928 

23,806 

24,836 

26,067 

Telegraphs . 

11,862 

12,339 

13,166 

14,003      15,064  ' 

Sale  of  Spirits  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27,789 

3.  State  Domains  :— 

Rent  for  domains 

18,610 

14.467 

14,267 

14,018 

14,196 

Sales  of        „ 

1,109 

866 

891 

726 

855 

Crown  forests 

18,769 

21,766 

25,844 

28,670 

38,619 

Crown  mines,  kc. 

9,687 

9,900 

9,856 

21,676 

10,296  , 

State  railways     . 

74,408 

86,146 

115,990 

194,675 

298,260 

Crown     capitals     and 

1 

banking  operations . 

21,919 

6,567 

6,862 

6,866 

4,800 

Crown's  part  in  private 

railways  . 

4,605 

4,161 

6,822 

2,376 

3,636 

4.  Redemption^  of  Land  :-- 

Liberated  derft    . 

85,764 

42,802 

40,100 

42,124 

40,626 

Crown  peasants  . 
6.  Miscellai^eaus  :-^ 

41,826 

56,192 

62,719 

69,178 

66,820 

Railway  debts     . 

82,190 

80,861 

82,644 

20,650 

16,477, 

Crown  debts 

21,896 

28,149 

23,286 

80,058 

80,988  I 

Aid    from  municipali- 

ties       .        . 

17,166 

18,780 

19,897 

18,655 

15,528  ! 

Military  contribution  . 

3,110 

3,628 

2,859 

2,458 

1,980  j 

Various 
Total  ordinary  Revenue    . 

7,808 

11,971 

7,842 

7,267 

6,647 

964,687  ] 

1,031,490 

1,145,862 

1,244,862 

1.868^19 

(Out  of  it  in  gold) 

88,071 

101,381 

117,579 

115,880    189,419  1 
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1802 

180S 

1804 

1805 

1896 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

roubl  s 

roables 

roables 

roubles 

roubles 

state  debt 

267,677; 

259,395 

270,216 

277,146 

268,214 

Out  of  it,  raUway  debts 

(72,180 

(67,840) 

(84,141) 

(98,812) 

(101.212) 

Higher  institutions  of  the 

State    .... 

2,865 

2,240 

2,286 

2,464 

2,806 

Holy  Synod    . 

11,463 

12,304 

13,808 

18,809 

17,571 

Ministries:— 

Imperial  House  . 

10,526 

10,522 

11,797 

12,678 

14,450 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

4,712 

5,034 

4,944 

6,120 

4,860 

War    .        .        .        . 

262,276 

272,439 

280,427 

286,230 

294,869 

Out  of  it:— 

Beformof  armament, 

and  food  stores  for 

the  army 

(26,287) 

(36,046) 

(41,424) 

(32,220) 

(29,792) 

Transcaspian  Railway 

(8,457) 

(3,680) 

(8,744) 

(8,894) 

(5,999) 

Navy. 

62,179 

64,842 

66,114 

67,136 

69,681 

Out  of  it,  re-armament 

(140) 

^607) 

(700) 

(324) 

(729) 

Finances     . 

107,768 

117,469 

125,662 

140,310 

188,546 

Outof  it,  loans  to  rail- 

way companies,  &c. 

(7,322) 

(8,448) 

(7.448) 

(3,019) 

(2,797) 

Agriculture  and  State 
Domains 

24,322 

26,296 

27,872 

29,930 

81,920 

Interior 

82,093 

83,214 

84,668 

86,173 

90,203 

Public  Instruction 

21.782 

22,440 

22,184 

23,670 

24,995 

Ways  and  Communica- 

tions 

86,132 

99,791 

114,771 

162,974 

196,971 

Out  of  it:— 

Exploitation       of 

State  railways  . 

New  feeding  fines 

(46,786) 

(53.349) 

(74,406) 

(121,597) 

(146,076) 

and      improve- 

ments 

(11,803) 

(19,142) 

(11,549) 

(13,223) 

(19,394) 

Justice 

24,606 

26,608 

25,962 

26,096 

27,965 

State's  Comptrol 

4,278 

4,498 

4,900 

5,343 

6,166* 

Out  of  it,  railways  . 

(1,868) 

(1,496) 

(1,828) 

(2,266) 

(2,805) 

State's  studs  . 
Total     . 

1,266 

1,S06 

1,608 

1,461 

1,496 

962,576 

996,393 

1,046,612 

1,129,439 

1,229,044 

The  increase  of  ordiTuiTry  expenditure  due  to  the  gradual  purchase  of  the 
railways  by  the  State  (».«.,  railway  debts,  guarantee  upon  revenue  to  share- 
holders, improvements,  exploitation,  and^  control),  but  not  including  the 
building  of  new  lines,  which  still  makes  part  of  the  extraordinary  budget  has 
thus  been  within  the  last  ten  yeara  as  follows  : — 


Paper  roubles. 

Paper  roubles. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

98,441,267 
101,879,360 
107,236,964 
136,469,763 
130,398,647 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

142,905,128 
163,906,181 
.  183,115,228 
242,811,966 
278,283,293       > 
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The  txtraardinary  reyenue  and  expenditnre  during  theaune  yean  wefe : — 
Actual  Extraordinakt  Rbyenitb  and  Expenditure. 


- 

1892 

189S 

18M 

1805 

18M 

Rbyenub. 
state's  loans    . 
Perpetual  deposits  at  the 

Bank  of  Russia    . 
Debts  paid  by  railways    . 
Sale  of  State's  property    . 
Free  sums   returning   to 

the  Exchequer     . 
Various  .... 

1.000 
roubles 
157,641 

2,420 
29,049 

443 
65 

1,000 
roubles 
154,866 

1,766 
677 

2,939 
875 

1,000 
roubles 
49,932 

2,410 
21,836 

845 
694 

1,000 
roubles 
147,214 

517 

4,488 

899 

1,000 
roubles 
26,089 

6,878 
2,272 

8,811 

Total  extraordinary  reyenue 

189,617 

160,624 

76,226 

168,069 

43,500 

Expenditure. 

Building  of  new  railways 
and  increase  of  rolling 
stock   .... 

Payment    of   State    debt 
(conversion). 

Relief  and   relief  works 
during  famine 

Operations  for  purchase  of 
railways 

railway  bonds 
To  State  bank,  Nobility 
bank,  and  various 

18,285 
85,974 
67,500 

86,731 
11,972 

48,709 
669 

9,682 

42,368 

95,773 
264,761 

6,634 

466 

182,810 
122,951 

48 

Total    extraordinaiy    ex- 1 
penditure     .        .        .j 

166,769 

47,703 

101,428 

866,634 

265,309 

The  balance  of  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five  yean,  in 
metallic  and  paper  money,  is  given  as  follows  in  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
troller's Report.  The  sign  ( + )  shows  an  excess  of  revenue  over  the  expendi- 
ture ;  the  sign  ( -  )  shows  the  reverse : — 


Years 

In  Gold. 

In  Paper  If  oaay 

Balance     of    Ordinary    Revenue     and 
Expenditure. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Roables 

+  37,436,810 
+  29,449,184 
+  46,313,072 
+  85,212,091 
+  37,040,909 

Roables 

+  16,286,602 
+  65,440,015 
+  147,662,222 
+  102,647,719 
+  116.967,246 

Balance  for  Five  Years  .... 

+  185,462,067 

+  487,968,808 
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Tears. 

In  Gold. 

In  Paper  Money. 

Balance  of  Extraordinary  Revenue  and 
SxpendUure, 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Roubles 

+  68,049,922 
+  83,880,195 
-689,369 
-72,089,877 
-69,644,776 

Roubles 

-104,535,617 
+          14,240 

-  47,682,108 
-146,661,887 

-  69,581,787 

Balance  for  Fire  Tears  .... 

-60,448,896 

-867,437,109 

Total  Balance 

+  135,008,172 

+  70,616,694 

The  total  ordinaiy  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1896, 
taking  Ir.  50c.  paper =lr.  gold,  were  as  follows  : — 


1896 

Estimates 

Actual  Revenue 
and  Expenditure 

Ordinaiy  reTenue 

Ordinary  expenditure      .... 

Difference 

Extraordinary  revenue    .... 
Extraordinary  expenditure 

Balance       .... 

Total  balance               .        . 

Roubles 
1,239,471,695 
1,231,088,414 

Roubles 
1,427,997,621* 
1,229,044,280« 

+  8,883,281 

+  198,963,841 

180,459,680 
130,459,680 

46,810,621» 
255,308, 655« 

— 

-208,998,184 

+  8,383,281 

-   10,044,798 

1  Including  the  balance  of  previous  budgets  s  59,878,270  roubles. 
9  Including  189,804,407  roubles  to  be  paid  on  previous  budgets. 
>  Indndixig  2,810,064  roubles  left  ttom  previous  budgets. 

4  Including  36,240,870  roubles  to  be  paid  on  previous  estimates,  and  117,743,800  roubles 
taken  fh>m  Imperial  Tressury  for  guaranteeing  the  paper  currency. 
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The  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  yean  1897  and  189S  appear 
follows : — 

Reybnvb. 


Bouroes  of  Revenue 


I.  Ordinary  revenue ; 
Direct  taxes — 

Land  and  personal 
Trade  licences 
On  capital 


Total  direct  taxes 
IndiAct  taxes — 

Excise  on  spirits    . 

M      i>  tobacco  . 

„      „   sugar      . 

,,      ,,  naphtha 

„      ,,   matches 
Customs  duties 
Stamp  duties 


Total  indirect  taxes 

Mint,  mines,  post,  and  telegraphs 
Sale  of  spirits  by  tbe  State  . 
State  Domains  (including  railways)     . 
Sale  of  State  Domains 
Redemption  of  land  :  State's  peasants  . 
Liberated  serfis    . 
Reimbursement  of  railways*  and  other 

loans 

Kisoellaneous 

War  contributions       .        .         .         . 

Total  ordinary  revenue 


II.  Extraordinary  revenue  : 
Perpetual   deposits   at  the    Bank    of 


Sale  of  State's  Domains 

Total  extraordinary  revenue 
To  meet  extraordinary  expenditure 

Total  revenue . 


1897 


Roubles 


39,921,328 
44,047,800 
13,854,500 


97,823,628 


284,900,000 

34,917,000 

47,52(5,000 

21,061,000 

7,015,600 

159,687,100 
70,811,611 


625,918,111 


57,144,880 
63,182,800 
329,479,275 
598,429 
45,618,000 
42,060,000 

59,705,994 
5,230,378 
1,650,000 


1,818,366,495 


2,400,000 
1,408,627 


8,808,627 


91,796,936 


1,413,971,058 


1898 


Boables 


40,875,716 
45,277,800 
14,424,300 


100,577,816 


260,458,000 

84,913,000 

51,046,000 

20,782,000 

7,016,200 

169,260,000 
70,210,674 


623,679,874 


48,529,100 
85,461,000 
870,127,108 
598,389 
43,181,586 
87,376,714 

57,318,227 
6,163,458 
2,450,000 


1,864,458,217 


3,300,000 


3,800,000 


106,291,709 


1,474,049,928 


The  estimated  increase  in  revenue  is  due  to  foreseen  increases  (1)  in  the 
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retail  sale  of  spirits  by  the  State  (ueaily  22,300,000) ;  (2)  State  railways  (about 
81,600,000)  owing  to  the  purchase  of  more  railways  by  the  State,  and 
increase  of  revenue  in  the  remainder.  The  direct  taxes,  and  especially  the 
land  taxes,  have  been  reduced  at  the  same  time,  the  crop  of  1897  having 
been  poor,  and  another  poor  crop  being  expected  in  1898. 

EXPBNDITUBE. 

The  main  increase  of  expenditure  is  expected  :  (1)  in  the  State  railways 
in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  two  big  lines,  ViBtola  and  Fastovo 
(87,800,000  roubles) ;  (2)  for  the  further  extension  of  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
the  fltate ;  (8)  for  various  ministries.  Navy,  7,100,000  ;  War,  4,400,000 ; 
Agriculture,  2,200,000  ;  and  Education,  200,000  roubles. 

The  deficit  is  met  by  (1)  the  extraordinary  revenue  (8,800,000) ;  (2)  the 
surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  (14,878,004) ;  and  (8) 
the  sums  disposable  at  the  Imperial  Treasury  (106,291,706  roubles). 


Branches  of  Bzpenditura 

1897 

1898 

I.  Ordinary  expenditure : 

1.  PubUcdebt— 

(a)  Interest  and  capital.  State  debts 
(6)        „             railway  obligations 
(c)   Unpaid  arrears. 

2.  Higher  institutions  of  the  State      . 
8.  Holy  Synod    .        .        . 

4.  Ministiy  of  the  Imperial  Household 

5.  „        „  Foreign  Affairs     . 

6.  „       „  War     .        .        .        . 

7.  „       „  Navy    .... 

8.  „       „  Finances 

9.  „        „  Agriculture   and    State 

Domains  . 
'10.        „        „  Interior 

11.  „        „  Public  Instruction 

12.  „       »,  Ways  &  Communications 

13.  ,,        „  Justice 

14.  State  Control 

15.  Direction  of  studs  .... 
Unforeseen 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 

II.  Extraordinary  expenditure  : 
For  railways  and  ports 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure 

Total  expenditure    . 

Roubles 

216,708,888 

61,720,626 

1,901,500 

2,590,828 

19,662,264 

12,810,667 

4,762,188 

284,879,994 

59,902,175 

201,921,614 

83,481,000 

78,502,826 

25,496,487 

226,910,846 

42,815,053 

6,810,644 

1,643,818 

12,000,000 

Roubles 

218,676,086 

51,716,196 

1,701.500 

2,612,842 

20,374,941 

12,597,492 

4,802,176 

288,808,664 

67,050,000 

211,118,038 

86,787,988 

80,175,211 

26,440,848 

264,677,232 

42,733,274 

7,178,986 

1,614,850 

12,000,000 

1,288,858,862 

1,350,086,213 

180,112,196  ^ 

128,964,710  » 

130,112,196 

128,964,710 

1,418,971,068 

1,474,049,923     | 

^  Siberian  railway,  61,151,110  roubles;  works  connected  with  it,  8,280,052 roubles ; 
other  railways  of  general  use,  M, 041,887  roubles ;  local  small  branches,  10.6M,047  roubles. 
■  3  Siberian  railway,  34,447,020  roubles ;  works  connected  with  it,  8,718,863  roubles  ; 
other  railways  of  general  use,  13,565,182  roubles ;  local  small  branches,  10,000,000  roubles ; 
rolling  stock  for  the  Siberian  and  other  railways,  49,284,145  roubles;  expropriation 
expenses,  10,000,000  roubles. 
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The  Public  Debt  of  Russia  consiBtB  of  loftns  contracted  at  Tariona  periods 
from  1798  to  1895  (many  of  which  have  been  converted),  the  Polish  obli^- 
tions  of  1844,  and  Liquidation  Certificates  of  1831-52,  bonds  of  State  rul- 
ways,  and  the  paper'  currency.  On  January  1,  1896,  they  amounted  to 
2,849,0002.  sterling,  568,010,500  francs,  4,895,400  thalers,  16,969,000 
gulden^  1,431,130,900  roubles  gold,  and  2,888,687,322  roubles  paper.  The 
conversion  operations  of  the  years  1889-96  are  sommed  np  as  foUows  in 
Controller's  report  {Qfieial  Messenger,  December  31,  1897) :— 


- 

Gold 

saver  aadPapn- 

Loans  converted  : 

6  per  cent.        .... 

5^  per  cent 

5  per  cent        .... 

4i  per  cent 

Treasury  bonds 

Total       .... 
Paper  currency  covered 

Cost  of  conversion 

To  cover  paper  currency 

Total  ooet 

New  loans  concluded: 
(4  p.c.)  for  nominal  sum  of 

Taken  from  Imperial  Treasury . 

RoQbies 
50,000,000 

773,283,420 
121,507,438 

BouUes 

65,174,000 
1,531,376,900 

24,669,000 

944,790,858 

1,621,220,600 
(=3,038,406,887)' 
148,061,277 

106,301,585 
148,061,277 

96,307,582 

— 

(=4771^851,800) 

910,448,375 
273,997,991 

1,674,000,000 
(=3,0S9,672,662)> 
97,045,040 
(=508,042,026) 

1  1  rouble  60  oopeoks  paper  =  1  ronUe  gold ;  1  rouble  paper  =  1  rouUe  silver. 

During  the  ten  yean  1887-96,  the  movement  of  the  State's  debt  « 
follows : — 


- 

Gold 

Paper 

Total,  in  paper 
Ir.gold =lr.60o.  paper 

Increase  of  State's  debt 

„          interest      . 

Decrease  of  annuities . 

783,945,694 

20,389,221 

-738,694 

278,071,362 

1,058,299 

-23,552,800 

1,453,989,908 

81,642,103 

-24,660,841 

It  thus  appears  that  although  the  State's  debt  has  increased  by  nearlv 
1,454,000,000  roubles  (27*5  per  cent),  the  yearly  payments  of  interest  and 
annuities  were  only  increased  by  nearly  7,000,000  roubles  during  the  same 
time. 

The  State's  debt  having  undergone  during  the  year  1894  considerable 
modifications,  which,  among  others,  render  it  impossible  to  treat  the  Re- 
demption  of  Land  Loans  separately,  the  Ministry  of  Finances  has  adopted 
the  following  new  classification  of  State  debts : — 
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Debts 

Jan.  1, 1896 

Jan.  1, 1897 

Louis 

Gold 

Paper 

Gold 

Paper 

per  oent. 

k  : 

4  . 

4*.         . 

5  . 
6 
Others. 

Roubles 
234,926,750 
99,887,500 

1,516,947,828 

111,068,500 

11,649,950 

Roubles 
39,000,000 

176,381,000 
370,516,744 
248,920,000 
158,620,000 
38,293,858 

Roubles 
833,895,250 
99,659,375 

1,509,501,908 

110,397,500 

11,558,600 

Rottblee 
78,000,000 

187,331,000 
136,553,044 
248,560,000 
155,400,000 

37,057,158 

1,974,470,028 

1,031,681,102 

2,065,012,633 

792,901,197 

Debts 

Jan.  1, 1896. 

Jan.  1, 1897 

Loans 

Gold 

Paper 

Gold 

Paper 

percent. 
Bonds: 
8  . 

879      ! 

4  . 

t\    : 

6  . 
Others  . 

Roubles 
14,976,266 

48,887,200 

Roubles 

1,651,088,159 

142,157,588 
88,491,728 
22,949,829 

Roubles 
14,976,266 

48,887,200 

Roubles 

2,024,868,274 

42,157,588 
88,490,119 
22,938,581 

Paper 

cniiency 

uncovered . 

68,818,466 

1,854,686,754 
671,281,684 

63,813,466 

2,127,954,463 
621,281,684 

Grand  totl. 

2,088,288,489 

8,557,599,490 
=  6,615,024,724 

2,128,826,100 

8,542,137,294 
=6,785,376,443 

The  excess  of  120,351,719  roubles  is  dne  :  (1)  to  the  new  8  per  cent,  ex- 
terior loan  for  nominal  valne  of  100,000,000  gold  (150,000,000  paper)  which 
will  be  nsed  for  corering  the  paper  currency  to  the  full  amount  of  its  realisa- 
tion ;  (2)  to  an  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  30,000,000  roubles  nominal, 
whidi  has  produced  28,800,000  roubles,  out  of  which  27,000,000  were  paid  to 
the  State's  Dank  as  a  guarantee  for  a  temporaiy  issue  of  paper  currency  ;  (3^ 
an  issue  of  10,000,000  roubles  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Warsaw-Terespol  Railway.  All  taken,  the  Control  considers  that  the  State's 
debt  has  been  reduced  in  1896  by  66,648,281  roubles. 
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The  money  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  last  five  years  was : 


Year 
Jan.  1. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Gold 

Paper  and  aUrer 
ronblefl 

Total  (paper 

roablesatMfc 

in  gold) 

Beady  cash 

126,131,727 
236,248,745 
258,682,411 
193,548,259 
225,136,522 

157,053,101 
190,427,171 
344,299,598 
338,526,493 
418,113,108 

346,250,692 
544,800,288 
732,323,209 
628,848,882 
755,817,892 

71.975,744 
289,553,120 
333,404,565 
278,944,615 
246,601,828 

The  figures  of  the  last  column  represent  those  of  the  fourth  colnmn,  alter 

deduction  of  the  outlays  which  had  to  be  made  according  to  previous  estimates. 

As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  they  were  as  follows  on  January  1, 1897  :— 


Military  contributions  from  Khiva  . 
»>    Turkey 

Railways        .        .        .  .        . 

Redemption  of  peasants'  lands 
Debts  of  local  treasuries 
Debt  of  I^obility  Land  Bank  . 

Various 


Total 


BouUes 

426,293  paper. 
176,785,809  gold. 
r    241,003,772  gold. 
[     457,664,545  paper. 
1,548,692,609  paper. 
133,627,835  paper. 
83,656,140  gold. 
r        7,011,846  gold. 
[      97,901,045  paper. 

3,000,997,928  paper. 


Besides,  there  are  at  the  Treasury  various  sums,  partly  in  cash,  and  partly 
in  debts  (famine  fund,  pensions'  funds,  military,  philanthropic,  special 
agricultural  funds,  funds  for  scientific  prizes,  and  so  on),  which  attained  on 
January  1,  1896,  a  total  of  337,996,966  roubles,  A  further  reduction  of  the 
famine  debt  brought  it  down,  in  1896,  to  33, 678,628  roubles.  The  total  sums 
spent  in  reUef  having  been  155,271,874  roubles,  the  treasury  advanced  out  of 
it  118,771,588  roubles ;  out  of  this  sum  96,800,000  roubles  were  since 
pardoned  to  the  debtors. 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in  tht 
budget  estimates  for  1898  appear  as  foUows,  no  distinction  being  now  made 
between  payments  in  gold  and  in  paper  money,  but  all  being  expressed  in 
roubles  =  ^  of  the  imperial,  t.c.,  in  paper  roubles : — 

Statb  Debt. 

A.  Loans  concluded  in  metallic  value : — 

Roubles 

Exterior,  interest  and  capital 66,288,101 

Interior        „            „               7,842,109 

Obligations  of  State  railways,  interest  and  capital       .  21, 385, 467 

Banking  expenses 78,440 

Loss  on  the  depreciation  ofthe  paper  rouble                   .  — 

Total  A 96,689,017 
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itouUea 
B.  Loftns  (iondttded  in  paper  roubles  :— 

Exterior,  interest  ana  capital  .        .        *        .      8,087»772 
Interior         „  „  ...  120,099,247 

Total  B 128,136,019 

Railway  Dkbt  (to  be  repaid  by  the  railways). 

Railway  obligations  (gold),  interest  and  capital    44,764,406 

Banking  expenses 22,090 

H  per  cent  consolidated  loans  (paper)    .        .      6,929,700 

Total  railway  debt     .        .        .        .    61,716,196 
Payments  for  old  coupons  and  obligations 
not  drawn  by  their  owners  in  former  years        .      1 ,  701 ,  600 

Grand  Total    ....  272,092,782 

During  the  year  1896,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  continual  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble,  offered 
facilities  for  all  payments  to  the  Treasury  and  railways  being  made  in  gold,  at 
a  certain  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency  to  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Ministry.  By  the  laws  of  May  and  November,  1896,  the  ratio 
had  been  established  at  Ir.  48c.  in  paper  money  for  Ir.  in  gold,  tixe  golden 
'imperial'  coin  of  lOr.  thus  beinff  tarai  for  16r.  24c.  in  paper  money,  and 
the  new  lOr.  gold  coin  (law  of  December  29,  1886)  at  14r.  80c.  in  paper 
money.  For  the  year  1896,  the  value  of  the  old  and  the  new  '  imperial '  has 
been  established  (in  December,  1896)  at,  respectively,  16r.  46c  for  the  old,  and 
at  16r.  for  the  new  coin — the  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  being  thtis  15  paper 
roubles  for  10  rottbles  in  gold.  This  ratio  has  been  confirmed  for  the  year  1897. 
It  is  proposed  to  maintain  it  further  on,  and  to  impose  upon  the  State's  bank 
the  outy  of  accepting  paper  money  at  the  above  ratio  in  exchange  for  gold. 
And  finally,  in  view  of  the  proposed  permanent  introduction  of  the  above 
regular  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency,  it  was  ordered,  by  an  Imperial 
decree,  dated  January  3  (16),  1897,  while  leaving  the  gold  money  of  the 
same  contents  of  pure  gold,  weight,  and  dimensions  as  before,  to  mark  upon 
it  —  on  the  'imperials'  16  roubles  (instead  of  10),  and  on  the  'half- 
imperials'  7r.  60c.  (instead  of  5  roubles).  In  1897  (Nov.  26),  a  new  gold 
money  of  the  value  of  6  paper  roubles,  %.e.,  equal  in  value  to  }  of  the 
'  imperial '  was  introduced. 

A  regular  value  of  the  paper  cunrency  having  thus  been  introduced,  a  law 
was  passed  on  September  10  (August  29),  1897,  to  the  effect  that  paper  cur- 
rency may  be  issued  by  the  State's  Bank,  when  necessity  occurs,  but  on  the 
following  conditions :  If  the  amount  of  paper  currency  does  not  exceed 
600,000,000  roubles,  it  must  be  guaranteed  by  half  that  sum  (800,000,000 
roubles  in  gold) ;  while  every  issue  above  600,000,000  roubles  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  full  amount  in  gold  deposited  at  the  bank.  In  the  me- 
moir which  accompanies  the  budget  estimates  for  1898,  the  Minister  of 
Finances  shows  that  the  amount  of  gold  accumulated  at  the  Treasury  and  the 
State's  bank  now  attains  1,316,000,000  in  paper  roubles,  that  is,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  by  816,000,000  roubles.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  amount  of  gold— that  is,  676,000,000  roubles  (=862,600,000 
roubles  in  paper  money) — is  consider^  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  paper 
currency,  wnich  has  been  reduced,  since  1896,  oy  122,300,000  roubles.  The 
growth  of  the  guarantee  fund  since  1887  is  represented  as  follows  :— 
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Jan.  1, 1887. 

1 
Dec  W,  1896;     Sept.  IS,  iOff. 

Total  amount  of  paper  currency 

1,046,600,000 

l,121,800,000'l,068,778,167 

Total  amount  of  gold  at  Trea- 

sury and  Bank,   valued,  Ir. 

1 

gold  =lr.  60c.  paper    . 

441,600,000 

1,206,000,000 1,181,700,000 

Percentage   of  paper  currency 
corerec  by  go  d  reserves 

42-2 

107-5 

105-9 

Guarantee  fund  in  gold  to  cover 

paper    curreUcy    valued,    Ir. 
gold  =  Ir.  60c.  paper  . 

256,600,000 

750,000,000     862,500,000] 

Percentage   of   paper  currency 
covered  by  above  guarantee 

fund 

24-4 

66-9 

80-7 

In  consequence  of  the  just-mentioned  law  of  September  10-  (August  29), 
1897,  the  form  of  the  balance  of  the  State's  bank  was  altered  on  September  18, 
1897.  The  paper  currency,  which  represented  a  total  of  1,068,778,167 
roubles,  will  now  appear  in  the  passive  of  the  bank,  while  the  guarantee 
fund  in  gold  (750,000,000  roubles),  and  the  liabilities  of  the  State  Treasuiy 
to  cover  the  paper  currencr,  will  appear  in  cuctive  of  the  bank.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  at  the  bank,  considered  as  a  guarantee  for  paper  currency, 
attained  on  September  25,  1,181.700,000  roubles.  The  gold  owned  by  the 
bank  abroad  (18,100,000)  and  the  gold  owned  abroad  by  the  Treasuiy  were 
not  included  in  that  item. 

II.  Local  FmANCB. 

The  actual  annual  receipts  of  the  82  provincial  assemblies  (the  smufvot), 
which  were  32^  million  roubles  in  1881,  reached  44,679,400  in  1894,  as 
affainst  49, 29 1 ,  500  roubles  foreseen  in  the  estimates.  Of  the  685, 800, 000  acres 
iniich  pay  the  land  tax,  286, 000, 000  acres  belonging  to  peasants  pay  an  avenge 
of  6*8  copecks  per  acre,  while  the  351,000,000  acres  belonging  to  landloras 
pay  an  average  of  3*3  copecks  per  acre.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
zematvos  reached  the  same  year  56,688,100  roubles*  Of  that,  8  per  cent, 
was  spent  for  the  administration  of  the  zefMtvos^  24  per  cent  for  hyfideno  and 
medical  help,  16  per  cent,  for  education^  and  87  per  cent,  ibr  ooligatory 
expenses.      Debt  of  all  zemstvon  to  Government,  37,466,300  roubles. 

The  a£nyp:egate  budgets  of  684  towns  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  reached 
in  1893  671252,870  roubles  of  Income  and  68,260,214  roubles  expenditare. 
Only  6  towns  have  each  an  income  above  one  million  roubles,  and  8  more  above 
500,000.  The  aggregate  debt  of  all  towns  reached  in  1882  26,842,177  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  60 
provinces  of  European  Russia  proper  for  1891 ;  they  reached  the  SEom  of 
.  45,016,796  rouUes  ;  that  is  an  average  of  Ir.  86g.  per  xnale  soul  of  peculation, 
varying  from  41c.  to  8r.  88a  in  different  provinces* 

Defence. 

\  I.  Feontder. 

Russia  hafi  an  eztensiTe  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.   On  the  west. 
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Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw ;  Ivangorod 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  j  Brest-Litovski  on  the  Bug.  As  the 
Vistula  line  remained  unprotected  on  the  rear  from  a  possible 
invasion  through  Eastern  Prussia,  new  fortifications  have  been 
raised  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses.  Western  Poland,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula,  remained  also  quite  unprotected,  but  new 
fortifications  are  being  raised  now  about  Kielce,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lysa-Gora  Mountains  in  south-west  Poland.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

Between  Poland  and  the  Duna  is  the  citadel  of  Vilna,  while 

other  works  are  being  carried  out  on  the  river  Nieman.     The 

river  Duna  is  defended  at  its  mouth,  at  Kiga,  Dunaburg,  and 

Vitebsk.     On  the  west  frontier,  south  of  Polaoid,  are  several  old 

fortified  places  which  are  being  restored.     The  lower  course  of 

the  Dniester  is  defended  at  Bendery  and  Akkermann ;  behind 

this  line  are  Bobruisk  and  Kieff  ;  the  entrance  to  the  Dnieper  and 

the  Bug  is  defended  by  Kinburn  and  Ochakov.     The  Baltic  coasts 

are   defended  at  Biga,   Dunamunde,  Beval,  Narva,  Cronstadt, 

Viborg,  Fredericksham,  Bochtensalm  Island,  Sveaborg  Islands, 

Hangoeudd,  Abo,  and  the  Aland  Islands.     The  Black  Sea  coast  is 

defended  by  the  batteries  of  Odessa  and  extensive  strong  works 

at  NikolaiefP ;  in  the  Crimea  Sebastopol  has  been  ref ortified,  and 

the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  has  various  lines  of  defence,  while  small 

fortifications  are  found  at  Kertch,  Yenikal^,  Kaffa,  Azov,  and 

Taganrog.      There  are  numerous  fortified  posts  on  the  Caucasian 

coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of   the  Bion. 

Batum  has  now  a  large  arsenal  and  is  fortified.     The  Caucasus 

itself    has    numerous    fortifications    of     varying     importance : 

Yekaterinodar  on  the  Kuban ;  Adagan,  Krymskaya,  and  Bakan 

on  affluents  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river ;  Vladikavkaz  on  the 

Terek,  and  Nalchik  on  one  of  its  left  affluents ;  Derbend  on  the 

Caspian ;  Gunib  and  Deshlagar  in  Daghestan ;  Tifiis ;  Akaltsik, 

Alexandropol,  Erivan,  and  the  recent  annexations  Kars,  Ardahan, 

and  Batum.       In  the  Asiatic  dominions  are  Kiasnovodsk  and 

Chikishlar  on   the  Caspian;    Chat,  Kizil-Arvat,   Askabad,  and 

Sarakhs  on  the  Persian  frontier  ;  Nukus  and  Petro-Alexandrovsk 

on  the  Khiva  frontier;  on  that  of  Bokhara,  Katykurgan  and 

Samarkand,  Ura-tube  and  Khojent ;  on  that  of  Kashgar,  Karakol 

and  Naryn.     In  the  interior  of  Kussian  Turkestan  are  several 

fortified  places,  as  at  Kazalinsk,  Karamakohi,  and  Tashkent. 

All  these  latter  are  earthworks,  of  importance  only  against  the 

Asiatic  neighbours  of  Eussia.     On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are 
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fortifications  at  Nikolaievsk,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Amotxty  and 
Vladivostok. 

II.   ABHt. 

Since  Januaty  13|  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  With  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  military  service  is  organised  as  follows : — Oat  of  about 
870,000  young  men  reaching  every  year  their  2l8t  year,  about 
275,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  in  the  2nd  reserve,  or  '  Za- 
pas.'  The  period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  five  years  in  the 
active  army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  13  years 
in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  '  Zapas ; '  7  years  in  active 
army  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  in  the  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  3 
years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  the  reserve  in  Caucasia. 
In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the  right  of  keeping  the 
men  for  another  six  months  under  the  colours. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
clergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  1896,  of  the  987,917  young  men  liable  to  military  service 
(of  whom  50,641  Jews  and  26,382  Mussulmans),  30,585  (7,736 
Jews)  did  not  appear  ;  77,542  were  found  too  weak  for  military 
service;  212,209  inscribed  in  the  first  part  of  the  militia,  and 
275,247  (15,831  Jews)  were  taken  into  the  army,  besides  3,394 
Caucasian  natives,  out  of  26,228  liable  to  service.  The  contin- 
gent for  1896  was  274,650  men,  besides  2,750  Caucasians.  The 
men  inscribed  in  the  reserve  troops  are  convoked  for  drill  six 
weeks  twice  a  year. 

The  'Opoltchenie/  formerly  a  simple  militia,  was  reorganised  in  1888  and 
1891  (April  27th),  and  the  duration  of  the  service  tirolonged  to  48  years  in- 
steEui  of  40,  for  the  soldiers,  and  from  50  to  55  for  the  of&oers.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  {pervyi  razryad)  has  the  chaiacter  of  reserve 
troops,  and  includes  all  those  who  have  passed  tnrough  active  service,  as  also 
those  who  liave  not  been  taken  into  the  active  army,  though  able-bodied.  It 
is  intended  chiefly  to  complete  the  active  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  enables 
Kussia  to  call  out,  in  case  of  need,  19  classes  of  drilled  conscripts.  '  Cadres ' 
having  been  formed  in  the  'Opoltchenie,'  the  men  called  out  in  case  of  war 
will  fi^d  ready  battalions,  squadrons,  &c.,  wherein  to  enter,  and  these  parts 
wiU  be  provided  with  artillery.  Drilling  of  some  parts  of  the  militia  has  been 
introduced.  The  second  part,  or  vioroi  rweryad  (including  all  able-bodied 
men  who  have  served  in  the  firat  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service 
as  not  fully  able-bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  families),  can  be 
called  out  only  by  an  Imperial  manifesto,  and  only  for  organising  corps  of 
militia. 

The  Cossacks,  who  constitute  11  separate  wishm  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Semiryetchensk,  Transbaikalii^  Amur, 
and  Usuri — the  latter  erected  to  a  separate  wisko  in  1889),  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  with  their 
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arms  and  hones  ;  and  the  third  with  arms  but  without  horses.  Each  voisk0 
is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  Part  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  is 
incorporated  m  the  field  troops,  together  with  regular  cavalry.  The  obliga- 
tions  of  each  vaisko  are  regulated  by  separate  laws. 

The  indigenous  troops,  which  numoer  in  time  of  peace  23  squadrons  and 
2  companies,  are  organised  from  Caucasians. 

By  the  law  of  December  18,  1878,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  is  declared  oblicator^  in  Finland.  The 
Finidsh  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  eacn  with  18  officers  and  505 
men,  and  number  in  all  4,888  and  1  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1886  obliga- 
tory military  service  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  June  9,  1887,  the  Mussulman  population  of  Caucasia  has  had 
a  tax  imposed  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  paid  from  January  1,  1890,  instead  of 
military  service. 

The  Russian  army  is  divided  into :  (a)  field  troops  ;  {b)  fortress  troops ; 
(c)  local  troops  ;  {d)  reserve ;  (e)  second  reserve  or  Zapas  ;  (/)  auxiliary  corps. 
Its  numericu  forces,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  are  as  follows : — 

Pea<»:footinff. 

The  peace-footing  in  1897  was  as  follows : — 

(A.)  Field  Troops  :  (a)  Tnfanlry. — 198  regiments(12  of  the  guard),  divided 
into  48  divisions ;  each  regiment  has  4  battalions  (of  4  companies  each)  and 
1  detachment  of  non-combatants.  Total  772  battalion^  851,074  combatants, 
18,610  officers,  and  the  musicians.  Riflemen  : — 24r^ments,  of  2  battalions 
each  ;  6  br^ades  of  4  battalions,  and  2  brigades  of  5  battalions  each ;  8  Fin- 
nish and  6  Cossack  battalions  ;  being  thus  a  total  of  96  battalions  of  riflemen 
( =  47,500  combatants,  1,742  officers).  Out  of  these  22  battalions  are  in  Asia. 
Frontier  troops  {}intinyie\  88  battalions,  all  in  Asia  (about  20,000  com- 
batants). Total,  806  battalions  (=418,600  combatants),  to  which  152  bat- 
talions of  reserve  troops  =114,400  combatants,  2,482  officers  (see  below)  and 
52  battalions  of  fortress  troops  (see  below),  =  about  26,000  combatants,  must 
be  added.  Total,  infantry,  1,110  battalions,  out  of  which  70  in  Asia, 
representing  about  550,000  combatants  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  900,000 
to  1,100,000  in  time  of  war.  The  army  is  mostly  armed  with  the  '  Berdan 
rifle'  (10*7  millimetres),  but  it  is  being  rapidly  rearmed  since  1896  with  the 
new  small  bore  rifle  (^  inch)  with  a  magazine  of  5  cartridges,  several  army 
corps  on  the  Western  frontier  having  already  the  new  rifle. 

(6)  Ccmt^bry, — 60  regiments  (4  of  cuirassiers  [4  sq.  each],  2  hussars,  2  uhlans, 
and  54  dragoons),  of  6  squadrons  each — ^the  6th  squadrons  being  'cadre' 
troops  =  364  squadrons,  1  Finnish  dragoon  regiment,  89i  Cossack  regiments 
(283  9oinia9  or  sauadrons),  12  separate  Cossack  and  Ofiucasian  sotnias,  6 
squadrons  of  gendarmes,  and  1  squadron  of  officers'  school.  Total  621 
squadrons  and  aotnioB  (about  90,000  combatants).  The  cavalry  is  divided  into 
21  divisions  (2  of  the  guard  and  14  of  the  army,  which  includes  1  Cossack 
regiment  each),  1  Caucasian  (4  regiments  of  dragoons),  and  4  Cossack 
divisions  (16  Cossack  regiments).  All  the  cavalry  is  kept  in  time  of  peace  on 
the  war-footing  of  144  armed  men  in  the  squadron,  ready  to  be  moved  at  once 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  harness-horses,  while  56  squadrons  (one  in  each 
regular  regiment)  remain  for  the  formation  of  reserves.  The  82  Cossack 
T«giments  nave  with  them  14  mounted  batteries  incorporated  into  the  ca^ry 
divisions.    There  are,  moreover,  74  Cossack  sotniaa  in  Asia. 

(e)  AHitt&ry.—AS  field  artillery  brigades :  98  heavy,  184  light,  and  15 
mountain  batteries  of  8  guns  each  ;  30  brigades  are  kept  on  a  war  footing  of 
S  guns  each,  and  275  have  horses  for  4  guns  each =1,240  guns,  68,148  com- 
batants ;  6  light  and  I  moiintain  battery  in  Turkestan  |  8  fight^  mouutain, 
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and  2  mortar  batteries,  in  East  Siberia ;  7  batteries  in  other  parts  of  Asia  ; 
21  batteries  (4  Finnish)  attached  to  riflemen's  battalions  (4  in  Siberia)  ;  55 
mounted  batteries,  including  the  14  above-mentioned  mounted  Cossack  bat- 
teries =31 8  guns,  8,714  men;  8  mountain  batteries  at  the  Eieff  fortress, 
18  guns  ;  5  sortie  batteries,  2  guns  each,  560  men ;  and  28  field  mortar 
batteries  in  7  regiments,  8  guns  each,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war =224 
mortars ;  thus  being  a  total  of  425  field  batteries,  1,846  guns,  236  mortars,  and 
over  100,000  men.     Moreover  40  batteries  of  the  reserve  troops  (see  below). 

{d)  The  Engineers*  Corps^  reorganised  in  1892,  comprises :  26  battalions  of 
sappers,  each  of  4  and  5  companies  (about  125  men  each)  ;  4  separate  com- 
panies of  sappers  (2  in  Turkestan,  2  in  Siberia)  ;  8  half-battalions  of  pon- 
toneers,  each  of  2  companies,  having  each  102  carts  and  one  bridge  700  feet 
long  ;  24  field  telegraph  companies  (40  miles  wire  and  2  stations  in  each) ;  1  tele- 
graph instruction  company ;  7  battalions  of  railway  engineers  (2  in  Trans- 
causia,  1  in  Usuri  region) ;  8  torpedo  companies ;  1  aeronautic  park ;  and 
6  engineer  trains  (parks)  divided  into  60  sections,  each  of  which  has  the  tools, 
&c.,  necessary  for  an  infantry  division  ;  being  a  total  of  44}  battalions  (8 
brigades),  with  trains  and  28  parks  (over  26,000  men). 

{e)  The  Train  comprises :  5  train  cadre  battalions  :=  20  companies =1,995 
men ;  48  flying  artillery  parks,  of  4  divisions  each  ;  16  mobile  artillery 
parks  for  cadres,  4  divisions  in  each  ;  3  siege-parks,  2  in  European  Russia 
(12  8-inch  guns,  60  heavy  and  144  light  6-inch  guns,  116  4-inch  guns, 
and  130  mortars  in  each),  and  1  Caucasian  (320  guns  and  mortars)  ;  2  sie^ 
engineer-parks,  1  artillery  park  in  East  Siberia  being,  together  wit^  the 
hospital  detachment,  a  total  of  36,000  men.  , 

(B.)  The  Cossacks,  first  calling  under  arms,  comprise  : — 

Don  Cossacks:  19  regiments =120  squadrons  of  cavalry;  8  mounted 
batteries,  48  guns  ;  and  1  reserve  battery,  3  guns ;  total,  19,623  combatants. 

Kuban  :  11  regiments  and  3  squadrons  of  cavalry =68  squadrons ;  6  bat- 
talions, of  4  sotnias  each,  and  10  cadre  detachments  (220  men) ;  and  5 
mounted  batteries,  26  guns ;  totsl,  14,600  combatants. 

Terek :  4  regiments  and  1  squadron =26  squadrons  and  2  mounted  batteries, 
8  guns  ;  total,  3,759  combatants. 

Astrakhan  :  1  Te^pment=4  squadrons,  602  combatants. 

Orenburg:  6  regiments  of  cavalry  and  3  squadrons =33  squadrons,  and 
3  mounted  batteries,  18  guns ;  total,  6,232  combatants. 

Ural :  8  regiments  and  2  squadrons =18  squadrons,  2,808  combatants. 

Siberian :  3  regiments =18  squadrons,  2,697  combatants. 

Semiretchensk  :  1  regiments  4  squadrons,  650  combatants. 

Transbaikalia:  1  battalion;  8  regiments =18  squadrons  ;  and  2  horse 
batteries,  8  guns,  about  4,000  combatants. 

Amur:  1  regiment =3  squadrons,  800  combatants. 

Usuri  (formed  in  1889,  formerly,  part  of  the  Amur  Voisko) :  1  regiment = 
3  squadrons,  about  300  combatants. 

Total,  312  squadrons,  28  infontry  companies,  and  20  horae, batteries = 
55, 000.  combatants  and  108  guns  ;  out  of  which  4^  battalions,  185  squadrons, 
and.  14  batteries  (32,736  combatants)  must  be  deducted,  as  they  were  part  of 
the  field.troops.  That  is,  127  squadrons  and  6  batteries,  22,300  combatantit 
after  the  deduction  of  the  Cossack  forces  incorporated  into  the  field  ^troora. 

Moreover  24  sotnias  (squadrons)  and  two  companies  of  militia  :  I>agh<^n 
(9  squadrons),  Kubim  (1  squadron),  Terek  (8  squadrons),  Ears  (3  squadrons), 
Batum  (1  squadron  and  2  companies),  Turkomanes  (3  squadrons),  are  under 
arms. 

(C.)  The  FORTBESS  Tboops  comprise  18  regiments  (41  battaUoas,  which 
will  be  as  many  regiments  in  case  or  war)  and  13  separate  battalions,  all  of 
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5  oompanies  each ;  3  siege  artillery,  battalions,  12  artillery  companies,  11 
oompanies  of  sappers,  9  companies  of  mining  engineers,  and  2  siege  parks. 

(D.)  The  RssBBYB  Tboops  have  been  reoigtuiised  in  1889,  so  as  to  have 
106  battalions  ready  to  mnster  as  many  regiments  in  case  of  mobilisation  ; 
while  those  of  Oaucasos  have  so  been  reorganised  (partly  by  re-forming  tibe 
local  militia)  that  the  Caucasus  military  district,  which  formerly  could  muster 
but  10  regiments  for  the  field,  will  have  16  regiments  fit  for  action  outnde 
Caucasia. 

They  comprise  now  : — Infatdry: — 23  regiments  as  46  battalions  (12  Cauca- 
sian  and  2  fortress  artillery),  out  of  which  16  battalions  were  transformed  in 
September,  1897,  into  as  many  regiments  of  2  battalions  each  ;  and  101  bat- 
talions (10  Caucasian  and  24  fortress  artillery) ;  being  a  total  of  163  battalions, 
82,000  combatants.     Ganalry : — 66  cadre  quadrons,  8,422  men.     Artillery : — 

6  heavy  and  32  light  batteries,  and!2  batteries  of  Zapas,  152  guns,  8, 000  men  ; 
56  fortress  artillery  battalions  and  8  oompanies  of  the  same  (aM>ut  23,600  men.) 
Mngineers : — 9  companies  and  4  half  companies  of  fortress  sappers  ;  6  fortress 
telegraph  parks  ;  2  ballooning  parks,  and  10  torpedo  companies,  4,113  men. 

OB.)  The  LooAX  and  Auziliart  Taoops  oomprise  :  14,110  men  of 
infimtry ;  12,319  of  cavalry  (inclusive  of  6  suuadrons,  7,969  men  of  gen- 
darmes) ;  26,310  men  of  fortress- troops  ;  37, 800  frontier-guards  (reorganised  in 
1889) ;  and  numerous  local  detachments. 

Total  local«and  aimliary  troops  in  the  Empire  above  105,000  men  and 
officers. 

The  three  armies  of  the  Asiatic  dominions,  included  in  the  above,  are  seen 
separately  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  total  peace-footing  of  the  army 
(for  the  year  1892)  is  recapitulated :—  • 

Peace  Footing,  1892.     Total  Troops  and  Reserve. 


- 

Officers 

Men 

Oombatants 

and  Non- 

Combatants 

Hones 

I.  EuBOPBAN  Army:— 
General  staff  and  chief  command  . 
881|  Infantry  battalions  (62  riflemen) . 

121  Reserve  batUlions       .        .        .         \ 
26    Fortress  infantry  battalions          .         j 

566  Cavalry  squadrons  (210  Cossack  hundreds) 
66    Squadrons  of  2nd  reserve  *  cadres ' 

867    Field  batteries 

37    Eeserve  and    2  second  reserve  {zapas) 
batteries 

200    Fortress  artillery  companies  , 

122  Engineers*  companies  . 

11    Fortress  sappprs  .         .        .         .,        V 
•  10    Torpedo  com  >anies                       .         j 
20    Telegraph,  6 'engineers'^  and  3  balloon- 
ing parks  .: 

20    Train  'cadre 'companies     . 
6    Gendarmes'  squadrons .. 
116    Detachments  of  frontier  guards,  &c.     . 

Total  Euiopean  ahny . 

1,920 
16,081 

4,866 

4,022 

361 

2,296 

429 
660 

706 

115 

107 

76 

.  18 

860 

408,708 

87,946 

100,606 

8,422 

68,021 

7,668 
23,500 
16,197 

2,823 

1,290 

1,996 

270 

28,600 

6,401 

764 

86,619 

8,811 

23,962 

2,018 

896 
33 

'40 

400 

188 

11,400 

80,674 

760,944 

189,966 

888 
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II.  Army  in  Asiatic  Domikions. 
Military  districts,  Amur  and  Irkutsk  :— 

20)  Infantry  and  riflemen  battalions  (8  line, 

10  riflemen,  2)  Cossacks)  . 
8    Beserve  infantry    battalions   of   local 

troops 

12    Cossack  squadrons,  6  Transbarkalia,  4 

Amnr,  2  Usuri 

6    Artillery  batteries  (4  regular,  2  mounted 

Cossacks) 

1    Sappers*  company       .... 

Total  East  Siberia      . 

MaOary  District,  Omsk  .*— 

8    Infantry  battalions 

8  Reserre  infantzy  battalions  . 

22    Cossack  snnadrons  (18  Siberian,  4  Semi- 

retcbensk) 

6   Artillery  batteries  (8  ligbt,  1  moontain, 
2  mounted) 

1  Sappers*  company        .... 

Total  West  Siberia     . 

Military  District,  Turkestan:— 
88    Infantry  and  riflemen    battalions  (12 

riflemen) 

24    Cossack  squadrons  (8  Transcaspian,  12 

Orenburg,  4  Ural)      .... 

9  Artillery  batteries  (2  beavy,   4  light,  2 

mountain,  1  mounted) 
4    Sappers'  and  10  railway  companies 

Total  Turkestan. 

Total,  Asiatic  Dominions   . 

III.  Army  of  Finland: 
8    Battalion  of  riflemen   . 

2  Fortress  infantry 
6    Squadrons  dragoons     . 
4    Batteries 

16    Companies  of  fortress  artillery 
1    Detachment  of  sappeis 


Oflloera 


Total 
Total  peace-footing 


589 

117 

72 

88 

7 


778 


184 
156 

172 

88 
7 


557 

950 

192 

55 
83 

1,280 


2,610 


222 

43 
24 
52 

4 


Men 

Oombatants 

•ih1Kod> 

Combatants 


845 


88.529 


20,722 
1,556 

1,519 

1,080 
166 


24,993 


8,882 
2,088 

8,658 

1,060 
166 


10,799 

80,926 

4,041 

1,621 
1,880 


38,468 


74,260 


6,082 

817 

720 

2,224 

96 


9,989 
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1,114 

15 

1,509 

576 

4 


8,218 


72 
20 

8,721  ' 

586  ! 
4 


4,403 

1,510 

8,829 

500 
32 


6,971 


18,592 

67 

667 
196 


920 


155.478 
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Ww'fooiing. 

According  to  the  new  organisation,   the  war-footing  of  each  unit  is  as 
follows : — 


— 

AllOffloen 
(Non-oom- 
batantsln 
brackets) 

GomUt. 

ants 

Non-com- 
batants 

Horses 

exclusive 

of  train 

The  Infiimtry  Regiment  (4  batt)     . 

77     (7) 

3,867 

156 

166 

,,    Riflemen  Battalion . 

24     (3) 

960 

54 

60 

„    Dragoon  Regiment  (6  squad.)  . 

41     (5) 

920 

70 

1,025 

,,    Cossack  Cayalry  Regiment  (6 

9UniM)        .... 

28     (8) 

889 

82 

1,103 

„    Heavy  Battery  (8  guns)  . 

6     (0) 

287 

23 

44 

„    Light  Battery  (8  guns)    . 

6    (0) 

205 

23 

44 

„    Mounted  Battery  (6  guns) 

6     (0) 

180 

28 

131 

„    Sapper  Battalion  (1  gun) 

23    (-) 

959 

81 

108 

The  estimated  war-footing  for  1894  appears  as  follows : — 


Combatants 

(Officers,  Sab- 

offlcers, 
Mnsiclans 
Indaded) 

Horses 

Guns 

General  staff  and  chief  command 

3,500 

1,500 

855  battalions  of  infantry  and  rifle- 

men 

843,263 

41,699 

— 

34  line  battaUons    .... 

33,388 

1,972 

— 

860  squadrons  of  regular  cavalrv 
853  field  artillery  batteries  (exclusive 

57.467 

64,244 

— 

of  the  16  sally  batteries  and  inclu- 

sive of  6  foot  mountain  batteries) . 

77,594 

72,607 

2,824 

36i  engineer  battalions,   8  torpedo 

29,944 

7,016 

... 

All  trains  and  siege-parks 

146,298 

189,545 

1,238 

185  squadrons  of  Cossacks  (28,192 

men    and    84,144    horses)    with 

their  14  mounted  batteries  (2,570 

men  and  1,834  horses  and  84  guns) 

31,762 

85.978 

84 

925i  battalions,  545  squadrons,  383 

batteries 

1,263,213 

378,588 

4,146 

Coswdb  (all  three  divisions)  :— 

848  squadrons  of  Don      . 

53,092 

58,013 

— 

196         „         „  Kuban. 

29,129 

83,835 

. — 

48    companies  of   Kuban  infantry, 

about 

9,084 

1,716 

— . 

66  squadrons  of  Terek 

9,864 

11,734 

•.— 

12         „        „  Astrakan 

1,794 

2,115 

-— 

49         „        „  Ural       .        .        . 

7,545 

8,468 

— 

J      J04       „        „  OwbuJif       , 

15^595 

.Jim\. 

KooTp 

890 
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Combatants 

(Otteei«,8ab- 

offloen, 

MntSdans 

iMliftded) 

Hones 

Oans 

98    squadrons  of    Siberian,     Semi- 
lyetchensk,  Transbaikalian,  Amur, 
and  Usnri  Cossacks 

38  hone  batteries    .... 

30  Transbaikal  and  6  Amur  companies 

14,185 
7,080 
6,696 

16,182 

9,538 

240 

24» 

868  squadrons,   84  companies,  and 
38  horse  batteries  ;  or,   exclusive 
of  the    185    squadrons    and    14 
horse  batteries  mentioned    under 
the  above  heading 
Fini  Beserve  :— 

105    regiments  of  infiintry   =  508 
battalions 

109  battalions  of  infantry 

20  heavy  and  172  Ught  batteries 

84  sapper  companies 

3  railway  battalions  =  12  companies 

527  battalions,    46    engineer   com- 
panies, and  92  batteries  of  First 
Reserve,  about      .... 
Fortress  Troops: — 

135  in&ntiy  battalions    .        .      '  . 

8  Finnish  landwehr  battslions . 

54  artillery  battaUons      . 

16  sally  battalions  .... 

(154,014) 

122,252 

406,956 

106,166 

20,052 

8,194 

3,210 

544.578 

•  180,491 

6,616 

71,766 

2,048 

(159,885) 

118,857 

19,584 
.  872 

18,092 
782 
147 

89,519 
567 

1,168 

(246) 
162 
736 
786 
128 

143  battalions,  54  artillery 
and  16  batteries  . 
Second  Reserve^  or  *  Zapas  * 

It  consists  of  '  cadres '  for 
organised    in  time  of 
mobilised,  it  must  supi 
joined  contingents : — 

201  infantry  and  riflemen 

112  squadrons. 

1  Finnish  squadron . 

48  batteries     . 

4  sapper  battalions  . 

56  cavalry  detachments 

rbattt 

mstru 

war 

)lyth 

batti 

dions, 

ction, 
.       If 
esub- 

ilions 

210,921 

227,738 

20,720 

184 

•    29,136 

5,160 

7,560 

1,785 

1,005 

23,856 

181 

3i360 

82 

7,560 

128 
192 

Total  about        .... 

LoctU  Troops  :— 

Peace-footing— the  war-footing  being 

dependent  upon  many  causes  not 

to  oe  foreseen       .... 

290,493 
101,089 

.28,602 
15,500 

1?2 

Total  war-footing       .        .        .     2,582,496  I 

577.796 

5.264 
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According  to  other  estimates,  the  relative  forces  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  armies  are  as  follows : — 


- 

Offloen. 

Men. 

Combatantfl, 

and  non- 
GambataatB 

Hones. 

European  Army 

East  Siberia 

West  Siberia 

Turkestan  .        .                 .        . 
'  Finnish  Army 

61,368 
1,084 

773 
1,286 

611 

2,369,720 
44,224 
82,488 
61,610 
24,161 

462,917 

7,807 

18,425 

10,680 

2,586 

Total  war-footing 

64,967 

2,512,143 

497,415 

Altogether  it  is  coiisidered  as  probable  that  in  case  of  war  European  Russia 
could  have  in  the  first  line  of  battle  19  army  corps  reinforced  each  by  one 
division,  thus  making  an  army  1,356,000  men  strong.  The  reserve  troops, 
together  with  about  400,000  men  of  the  militia,  might  give  a  second  army  in 
the  second  battle-line,  about  1,100,000  men  strong. 

A  law  submitting  the  employes  on  railways  to  military  authority  in  case 
of  mobilisation  was  promulgated  on  March  12,  1890. 

By  a  law,  May  15,  1891,  a  new  rank  of  subaltern  oflicers,  nominated  in 
case  of  war  out  of  sub-officers  not  entitled  by  education  to  the  grade  of 
officers  (xoMTyad-privpoTaehik^f  as  well  as  of  clerks  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
military  administration  (saurywi-teAiiuwniib'),  has  been  introduced.  They  are 
intended  to  fill  the  several  thousands  of  places  of  both  officers  and  officials 
which  would  be  vacant  in  case  of  mobilisation. 

During  the  year  1892  new  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  speedier  for- 
mation of  the  militia  in  case  of  war ;  standing  'cadres'  are  to  be  mnned,  and 
a  new  (8rd)  'mortar  regiment'  has  been  formed  on  the  western  frontier.  In 
the  ten  ffovemments  of  Poland,  all  men  of  the  militia  (opolehaniye)  who  have 
passed  Ihrouffh  the  army  will  be  ready  to  be  mobilised  at  the  same  time  as 
the  anny  itself. 

During  the  year  1898,  the  staffs  of  15  reserve  brigades  of  in&ntry  have  been 
formed ;  51  reserve  battalions  of  the  army  in  Russia  and  8  in  Caucasus 
entered  into  these  brigades.  • 

Kew  measures  were  taken  in  1895,  in  order  to  increase  the  artillery, 
26  batteries  (196  guns)  having  been  formed,  so  as  to  have  8  guns  for  each 
riflemen  battalion,  and  4  guns  for  each  field  battalion.  The  artillery  of  the 
troops  on  the  Amur  has  been  brought  to  contain  80  light  guns,  8  mountain 
guns,  and  12  mortars.  The  Amur  cossacks,  in  case  of  war,  l^ve  now  to  bring 
m  the  field  only  cavalry,  while  the  reserve  regiment  of  Transbaikalia  has  to 
be  6  battalions  strong. 
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III.  Nayy 

The  Ruasiaii  Nayy  ia  subject  to  special  conditions  snch  as  do  not  affect  the 
navies  of  other  Powers.  Owine  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  widely  separated  seas  which  waan  its  coasts,  Russia  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain four  distinct  fleets  or  flotillas,  each  with  its  own  oiganization.  Of  these 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  Western  relations  is  the  Baltic  Fleet,  which 
is  at  present,  through  &stem  complications,  defective  in  first-class  battle- 
ships, actually  ready  for  sea,  but  includes  many  cruisers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  armoured  coast-defence  vessels,  as  well  as  a  laive  torpedo  flotilla. 
The  chief  base  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  is  Cronstadt,  which  is  heavily  fortified,  aa 
are  Dunamunde,  Wiboig,  Sweaborg,  and  other  Baltic  ports.  The  Gulf  of  Fin« 
land  is  usually  blocked  by  ice  from  November  to  April,  whereby  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  are  impeded,  and  a  new  ice-free  port  at  Libau,  in  Courland,  is 
reported  as  unHkelv  to  prove  fully  successfuL  It  is  farther  in  contemplation 
to  establish  a  naval  port  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  which  is  free 
from  ice  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  to  give  the  fleet  free  access  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  If  this  object  be  aocompluhed,  a  special  Arctic  Fleet  must 
be  constituted.  Considerable  progress  has  lately  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  ice-breaking  vessels. 

The  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which  has  no  access  to  the  Mediterranean  except  by  the 
exercise  of  force,  is  being  largely  augmented.  To  the  first  battleships  of 
this  fleet  the  powerfal  armour-clads  Otorgi  Pobisdonotetz  (*  Oeorge  the  Yic- 
torious'),  Dvenadzat  Apostoloff  (*  Twelve  Aposties'),  and  Tri  SviatUelia 
('Three  Saints')  have  been  added,  and  the  Hotitlav  (a  sister  of  the  Sissai 
Veliky)  has  been  launched.  Here  also  are  the  two  circular  local  defence 
ironclads,  Admiral  Pcpoff  and  Novgorod^  with  a  considerable  torpedo  flotilla. 
In  this  sea,  Sebastopol,  now  a  naval  port,  and  headquarters  of  the  fleet, 
has  been  strongly  fortified  ;  Nioolaieff,  Kinbum,  and  Ochakoff  have  received 
important  defensive  works ;  Kertch  and  Yenikale  have  been  made  veiy  strong, 
and  Asov,  Poti,  and  Batoum  are  to  be  strengthened.  Great  additions  have 
lately  been  made  to  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Siberian  and  China  seas, 
where  Vladivostok  is  the  naval  oase,  but  Port  Arthur  now  the  winter 
station.  At  the  present  time  (February,  1898)  the  ships  on  the  station,  or 
proceeding  thither,  are  the  battleships  Navarin,  Nieholai  /.,  and  Sisaoi 
Veliky,  the  annourod  cruisers  Rurik,  Hosaia,  Paniyat  Azova^  Zhnitri  Donsboi, 
Admiral  Nachimoff,  and  Vladimir  ifonomaeh,  the  protected  cruiser  Admiral 
KomUoff,  and  «  number  of  sloops  and  gunboats,  with  a  torpedo  flotilla. 
There  is  a  flotilla  also  in  the  Oispian  Sea,  which  ensures  the  communioationa 
of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  between  Baku  and  Usun  Ada,  and  would  have 
its  purpose  in  operations  apainst  Persia. 

The  Russian  naval  estimates  show  a  continuous  increase.  The  total  ex. 
penditure  upon  the  navy  in  1898  was  49,892,898  roubles,  being  an  increaae 
of  2,010,660  roubles  upon  the  outlay  of  1892»  whidh  again  showed  a  oon« 
siderable  advance  upon  that  of  1891.  There  was  a  rarther  increase  to 
52,492,808  rs.  in  1894,  to  56,100,000  rs.  in  1895,  and  to  57,966,600  rs. 
(6,440,666/.)  in  1896.  A  notable  circumstance  is  the  very  high  proportion 
which  the  ship-building  votes  bear  to  the  total  expenditure.  Thus  a  sum  of 
19,145,509  roubles  waadevoted  to  ship-building  in  1892,of  20,678,917  roubles 
in  1898;  qf  18,689,788  rs.  in  1894;  of  19,000,000  rs.  in  1895;  and 
18,300,000  rs.  in  1896.  Russia  has  now  excellent  shipbuilding  yards,  but 
her  swiftest  torpedo  ho^U  hftYe  b«en  built  at  EJbing.    Th^new  AdwWty 
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ysitd  and  the  Baltic  works  are  both  State  establishmentB,  as  are  also  a  smaller 
yard  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  repairing  basins  at  Cronstadt.  There  is  also 
a  large  Imperial  ship-building  yard  at  Nicolaieff.  Private  establishments 
which  bnild  for  the  State  are  those  of  the  Franoo-Btissian  and  Black  Sea 
Companies,  and  the  Neva,  PntUoff,  and  ^'ora  yards. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  Russian  fleet  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  laid  down  upon  the  basis  of  a  programme 
covering  seven  years,  the  estimated  outlay  being  418,000,000  roubles.  The 
types  of  some  of  the  new  vessels  are  indicated  below. 

The  chief  of  the  Russian  Nary  is  the  General  Admiral,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  There  are  11  admirals,  24  vice-admirals,  24  lear-admiials,' 68  cap* 
tains,  fiist-class,  and  195  second-class,  541  lieutenants,  and  390  midshipmen 
— in  all,  1,249,  being  somewhat  below  the  establi^ment  The  engineering 
branch  numbers  2  inspectors,  15  fleet  engineers,  56  senior  engineers,  167 
assistant  senior  engineers,  and  86  junior  engineers ;  total,  826.  Up  to  a  re- 
cent period  the  men  of  the  Russian  Navy  were  divided  into  12  'equipages,' 
but  the  progressive  increase  in  numbers  rendered  these  units  unwieldy,  and 
there  are  now  18  'equipages'  in  the  Baltic  and  6  in  the  Black  Sea,  each 
including  the  complements  of  two  battleships  or  large  cruisers,  and  of  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels.     The  total  number  of  seamen  is  now  88,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  stren^h  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  including 
ships  building  and  provided  for,  but  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-efiective  vessels,  in  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Facific  The  large 
proportion  of  modem  battleships  will  be  observed  :— 


BalUc 

Black  Sea 

Pacific 

Launched 
Dec.1897 

Building 

Launched 
Dec.  1897 

BuUding 

Launched 
Dec.  1897 

BuUding 

Totals 

Battleships,  lat  class 
Sndelaaa 
Srd  class 
Coast  defence  vessels 
Graisen,l8t  class 
,,        2nd  class 
Srd  dass  (a) 
Oonboati,  && 
Torpedo  craft,lst  class 
„          „    2ndidass 
„   Srd  class 

8 

1 
6 
9 

4 
28 
44 

8 

1 
8 

24 

5 
2 

2 

1 

8 

20 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

7 

1 

7 
6 

3 

28 

14 
10 

1 

& 

88 

961 

1  Russia  has  97  torpedo  boats  less  than  86  feet  in  length ;  of  these  38  have  spar  torpedoes. 

The  Caspian  flotilla,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement ,  consist 
of  a  few  small  gunboats  and  steamdiips,  but  on  the  part  of  Persia  has 
practically  nothing  opposed  to  it. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Russian  armour-clad  fleet  and  flrst-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  like  similar  tables  in  this  book. 
In  the  first  table  the  coast-defence  vessels  (named  in  italics)  follow  the  battle- 
ships. The  numbers  after  the  names  of  the  last  named  indicate  the  classes  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  The 
ships  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  Black  Sea;  those  with  (t)  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Abbreviations:  b.,  broadsid6 ;  c.^.^  central  battery;  t, 
turret;  bar,,  barbette;  cir.y  circular ;  a.  ^,,  armoured  gunboat;  Q.F.,  quick- 
firing* 
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Q 

Name. 

1 

l« 

Ifl 

Armament 

1^ 

S 

if 

8,tt0 

"S""- 

L 

PeterVeliky(8). 

1872 

8,760 

14 

412111.;  18miaU«rQ.F.,*e. 

bar. 

Tchesme^O) 

1886 

10,180 

18 

6  12i]i. :  7  6in. ;  14  smaUei 
Q.F.,Ac 

11,500 

16-0  1 

bar. 

EkBterin»II.»(l). 

1886 

10,180 

18 

Ditto 

11,500 

16-0 

bar. 

Sinope*(l).        . 

1887 

10,180 

18 

6  12in. :  7  din. ;  16  amallei 

Q.F..  Ac  ...       . 

i    7 

ll,50t     16-0 

bar. 

/Emperor     Alex- 
\    »nderIl.-<2). 
/Emperor     Nico- 
\    lMl.t(2).       \ 

1887 

8,400 

"{ 

2  12ln. ;  4  9in. ;  8  6iD. ;  24 
amaUer  Q.F.,  Ac.      . 

8,000     16-0 

1889 

8,400 

"{ 

2  ISin.  ;  4  Ofn. ;  8  6tn. ;  2S 

8maUerQ.F.,*c.      .       . 

8,000     16<> 

bar. 

/Twelve     Apos- 
\    tie8»<2)   .       / 

1890 

8,076 

"{ 

4  12in. ;  4  6in. ;  22  smaller 
Q.F..  Ac.   ...        . 

U,500     I«< 

t 

Navarin  f  (1> 

1891 

9,476 

16 

4  12in. ;  8  Oln. :  25  imaUer 
Q.F..  Ac.  ...        . 

6 

0»000 

1*D  j 

bar. 

/George  the  Vic-I 
\    torioua*(l)     / 

1892 

10,800 

"{ 

0  12111. ;  7  6iii. ;  24  smaller 
Q.F.,  Ac    ...        . 

10,600 

16-5  ' 

bar. 

Three  Sainta  •<!) 

189S 

12,480 

16 

4  121n.;  8  6in.  Q.F.;  4  4'7in. 
Q.F.;  62  smaller  g.F.,  Ac 

10,600 

lO-O 

L 

PetropavlovBk  0) 

1894 

10.060 

16 

4  12iiL ;    12  6iB.  Q.F. ;   34 
smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 

10,600 

17-5 

L 

Poltava  fl)  .        . 
Si880iyelik7t(2). 

1894 

10,960 

16 

Ditto 

10,600 

17-5 

t. 

1894 

8,880 

16 

4    12in.;    6   6ia.   Q.F. ;   18 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac      .       . 
4  12in. ;  12  6i]i.  Q.F.  ;  34 

8.600 

16-0 

t 

Sevastopol  (1)      . 

1895 

10,960 

16 

smallrr  Q.F.,  Ac 

13,600 

17-5 

(. 

Rotislav*  (2) 

1896 

8,880 

16 

4  lOin. ;    8   6in.    Q.F.  ;   26 
smaUer  Q.F.,  Ac 

8,500 

16-0  ; 

t. 

New  Ship  (2) 

,,, 

8,880 

16 

Ditto 

8,500 

10-0 

Oslyabya  (1) 

12,674 

4  lOin. ;  8  6in.  Q.F. :  6  4-7m. 
Q.F.;8^«nailerQ.F.,Ac 

12,000 

Peresvyet  (1) 

12,674 

Ditto             .... 

12,000 

...  i 

New  ship  (1) 

11,000 

.... 

•.. 

t. 

1867 

3,500 

6 

3  llin.;  10  light  and  machine 
guns 

2,004 

10-3 

t. 

l  Admiral  TckiUha- 

\  goff  .      .      . 

Admiral  Spiridoff 

11868 
^868 

8,500 
8,500 

:' 

2  llin.;  10 light  and  machine 

guns  .       .        •       .       . 

Ditto     .        .        .        .        . 

... 

2,060 
a.007 

10  5 
.10-5 

t. 

Admiral  Qreig     . 

1868 

8,500 

6 

3  llin.  ;  8  light  and  machine 

guns  ... 

... 

2,081 

16H) 

eW 

Novgorod*  . 

1873 

2,700 

11 

2  llin.;  4  light  gUD 

••• 

2,000 

••0 

eir. 

Vice  -  Admiral 

Popoff*    .        . 

1875 

8,550 

18 

2  12in. ;  8  light  guna     . 

3.066 

8-0 

a.g. 

QrOMya$htckjf 

1800 

1,492 

6 

1  9in. ;    1  6in. ;    8   smaller 
Q.F.,  Ac    .        .        .        . 

2 

2,000 

16-0 

a  g. 

Oremy/uhtehff  t  . 

1892 

1,492 

6 

1  9in. ;   1  6in.  ;  10  smaller 
Q.F.  Ac    .        .        .        . 

2,000 

15-0 

a.  g. 

OtvaSny^    . 

1892 

1,492 

5 

Ditto 

2 

3,000 

l&D 

t. 

Admiral  U$hakoff. 

1893 

4,126 

10 

4  lOin. ;   4  4-7in.  Q.F. ;    86 
smaller  Q  F.,  Ac 

5.000 

16-0 

t. 

Admiral  Senyavin 

1894 

4,126 

10 

Ditto 

4,250 

16-0 

a.g. 

Khrabry      . 

1895 

1,492 

6 

8    8in. ;    1    6in.    Q.F.  ;    10 
smaUer  Q.F.,  Ac      .       . 

2.000 

16-0 

fOetural  ^dmlroil 
\    Apramin  .        / 

1896 

4,126 

10  { 

4  lOin.;    4  4-7in.  Q.F. ;  86 

t. 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 

5,000 

16-0 

t. 

New  Skip    .        . 

... 

4,126 

10 

Ditto     .       .        . 

6,000 

16.0 

e.b. 

Knyaz  Pojarskii 

1867 

6,000 

^i 

8  8in. ;   2  6in.  ;  16  smaUer, 

(8) 

Q.F.,  Ac  ...        . 

2.836 

u-o 

e.b. 

General  Admiral 

1878 

4,600 

6 

6  8in.;  2  6in  ;    16  smaller 

(8) 

Q.F.,  Ac  ...        . 

6,000 

16H> 

c.b. 

Minin  (3)      .        . 

1874 

6,740 

7 

4  8in. ;  12  6in. ;    20  smaller 

Q.F.,Ac    .       .       .       . 

4  8in  ;  6  6in. ;   18  imaUer 

6,290. 

U-O 

e.b. 

/Dake    of  Bdin-) 
I    burgh  (S)        ; 

1876 

■ 

•{ 

4,600 

q.f.;ac  .    .    .    . 

6,222 

U-2 
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The  flnt-cksB'  onuaers  in  the  following  list  are  all  of  6,000-  tons  or  more. 
The  vessels  named  in  italiGS  are  annoored.  All  these  cmisers  ready  for  sea 
have  been  despatched  to  Chinese  waters. 


1 

Nemo 

1 
1 

in 

1'^ 

▲nnament 

S§ 

Ifll 

atm. 

1882 

5,700w 

4  Sin. ;  12  6in. ;  22  smaller 
Q.P.,&C   .        .        .        . 

1 

7,000  ,   16-2 

am. 

DmHH  Donskoi  t    . 

1883 

6,700 

6   Sin.;   10  4-7iQ.  Q.F. ;  80 
smaller  Q.F.,  Ac.      . 

7,000  ,   16-6 

arm. 

Admiral  Nitekimoff 

1885 

7,700 

8  Sin.  ;>  10  6in. ;  16  smaller 

1 

Q.F.,*c   .       .       .       . 

8,000 

16-7 

PTot. 

AdminlKonilofft. 

1887 

6,000 

14  6in. :  18  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 

9,000 

17-6 

arm. 

Pmmiat  AMova  t 

1888 

0,000 

2  Sin. ;  18  6in. ;  17  smaUor 

Q.F.,Ac   .        .        .        . 
4  8in.;16  61n.;6  4-7in.Q.F.; 

8,000 

18-8 

ar9t. 

Rwfki    .       . 

1892 

10,988 

18 smaller Q.F.,  Ac. 

18,250 

180 

arm. 

Bouiai    .        .        . 

1896 

12,800 

4  8in.;24tfin.;6  4-7in.Q.F.; 

80-40  smaUerQ.F.,  Ac.  . 

18,000 

200 

arm. 

BoMHa    eUuiy     im- 
proved . 

14,000 

prot. 

Dia&a       .       . 

... 

6,500 

6  6in.  Q.F.  J  6  4-7in.Q.F.; 
35  smaller  Q.V..  Ac. 

11.610 
11,010 

prot. 

PalUula     . 

... 

6,600 

Ditto    ... 

The  eneigies  of  Russia  were  for  many  years  devoted  to  the  oonstmction 
of  coast-defence  monitors  in  the  Baltic.  The  old  Knyas  Pcjarshy,  a  centnl* 
battery  vessel,  was  joined  in  1872  by  the  mastless  torret-ship  Peter  the 
Gh-eat.  Fifteen  years  later  the  powerful  sister  ships  Alexander  II,  and 
Nicolas  /.  were  added.  These  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  own  Hero, 
They  displace  8,400  tons,  are  826  feet  long  and  67  feet  in  beam,  and 
have  end-to-end  compound  belts  0  feet  high,  with  an  extreme  thickness 
of  14  inchee,  upon  a  12-inch  oak  backing.  The  Alexander  11,  carries 
her  two  50-ton  guns  en  harheUe  near  the  bow^  while  the  same  guns  in 
the  sister  ship  are  coupled  in  a  closed  turret  in  the  same  position.  The 
four  19-ton  suns  are  ]^Laced  at  the  comers  of  the  battery  with  14-inch 
proctection,  but  the  other  guns  are  unprotected.  The  Oangyl  was  a 
smaller  barbette  ship  (6,590  tons),  partially  belted.  She  was  lost  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  June,  1807.  The  turret  battleship  NaiaaHn  displaces 
9,476  tons,  and  is  armed  with  four  heavy  guns  couplea  fore  and  aft  The 
extreme  thickness  of  side  armouring  is  16  inches,  and  there  is  12-inch  plating 
in  the  barbettes.  The  sister  battleships,  P^^rcjwvloiwEr,  PoUava,  and  SevcU' 
tapol,  of  10,960  tons,  heavily  armoured,  and  canying  four  12-inch  guns  as 
well  as  a  ^powerful  secondary  and  quick-firing  armament,  were  the  most 
powerful  vessels  in  the  Baltic  Fleet,  but  they  will  be  exceeded  in  size  and 
gun  power  by  the  Oslyairya  and  P&resvyet  now  building.  The  Sieaoi  Feltky 
and  her  sisters  are  of  a  smaller  but  very  powerful  type. 

The  great  want  of  a  suitable  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  led  the  Russians  to  lav 
down  the  three  powerful  battleships,  Catherine  11.,  Tcheeme,  and  Sinope,  which 
were  launohed  in  1886-87.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  remark* 
nUe  .Vessels :  diiplaoement,  10,180  tons ;  length  between  the  perpendiculars, 
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820  feet ;  beam,  69  feet ;  dratiglit,  25  feet  The  oompoond  irmonr  twit  hu 
a  maximom  thickneeB  of  18  inches,  and  the  triangular  redoubt  is  plated  with 
10  inches.  This  redoubt  or  citadel  is  a  special  feature.  It  preaents  its  faaaa 
to  the  bows,  and,  inasmuch  as  two  12-inch  66  ton  suns  are  coupled  «»  barbette 
at  each  of  the  angles,  the  bow  fire  is  exceedinfffy  poweiftil.  The  six  heavy 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  disappearing  principle ;  they  only  show  over  the 
top  of  the  redoubt  when  about  to  fire.  Of  the  seven  6-inch  guns,  four  are  also 
disposed  for  bow  fire,  and  three  directed  astern.  The  later  battleshipw 
Dvenadsat  Apoetoloff  (Twelve  Apostles),  which  is  smaller  (8,076  tons),  but 
carries  four  of  the  heavy  guns  coupled  in  turrets,  steamed  16 '6  knots  at  her 
trials  without  pressure  and  without  reaching  the  estimated  horse-power.  The 
Otorgi  Fohiedonosetz  (George  the  Victorious),  launched  in  1892  (10,300  tons), 
is  armed  with  six  56-ton  guns,  and  is  of  a  modified  Sinope  type.  The  Tri 
SviatUelia  (Three  Saints)  is  of  a  still  more  powerful  type  (S57  feet  6  inches 
long  and  72  feet  beam,  with  a  16-inch  belt),  and  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  two  other  new  ships.  The  armour-clad  JSot^lav,  launched  at 
Nikolaiev  in  1896,  has  the  following  dimensions  .-—Maximum  length,  351  feet, 
maTimnm  width,  68  feet ;  displacement,  8,880  tons  ;  engines,  8,500  horse- 
power ;  expected  speed,  16  knots  ;  length  of  armour  belt,  224  feet  Armed 
with  four  10-inch  and  eight  6-inch  guns  ;  twelve  47-mm.  and  fourteen  S7-mm. 
quick-firing  guns ;  six  turrets.  A  new  one  of  the  same  type  was  begun  in 
1896. 

Next  to  these  ships  come  the  third-class  battleships,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  Russian  system  of  classification  many  battleships  are  described  as 
cruisers.  The  Dttke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Otneral-Admiral  are  each  285  feet 
long  and  49  feet  broad,  built  of  iron  and  sheathed  with  wood.  Each  has  a  com- 
plete 6-inch  belt,  and  has  amidships  a  protected  overhanging  barbette  batteiy, 
mounting  the  heaviest  gnns  at  its  comers  and  the  lighter  ones  between  them. 

Hie  belted  cruiser  Pmmat  Azova  or  Semembranoe  rf  Azoff,  is  377  feet 
long.  She  is  an  improved  Dmitri  Don^lcoi,  and  carries  her  two  8-inch  guns 
in  sponsoned  barbettes  on  either  broadside  The  Burik,  launched  1892, 
is  435  feet  long,  67  feet  beam,  and  has  25  feet  9  inches  draught  The 
armour  at  the  water-line  is  10  inches  thick  for  80  per  cent  of  the  ship's 
length.  Her  armament  is  very  strong,  and  she  will  carry  2,000  tons  of  coal, 
beinff  enough  for  20,000  miles  steaming  at  10  knots.  The  cruiser  |liocsur, 
which  was  launched  in  1896,  has  a  displacement  of  12,300  tons.  She  is 
armed  with  four  8-inch  and  24  6-inch  guns,  as  also  6  67 -mm.  thirty- 
eight  quick-firing  guns,  and  6  torpedo  ejectors.  Armour  firom  5  to 
12  inch.  She  has  two  engines  7,250  horse-power  each,  and  one  of  2,500  horse- 
power. Maximum  speed,  19^  knots.  Another  sister  is  still  in  hand.  The 
ramships  Admiral  Ouahakoff  and  Admiral  Seniavin,  built  as  coast-defence 
vessels,  are,  in  &ct,  armoured  cmisera  having  a  powerful  armament  and 
respectable  speed.  The  General  Admiral  Ajfraxine  is  a  sister  vesseL  The  two 
cruisen,  Pallada  and  Diana,  which  are  building  at  St  Petersburg,  are  three- 
screwed,  6,680  tons  displacement,  three  ensines  of  8,870  horse-power  each. 

The  so-called  Russian  "  Volunteer  Fleet,  which  is  being  added  to,  consti- 
tutes a  factor  that  must  not  be  underrated  in  Russia's  next  war  with  any  other 
Power.  The  ships  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet,  about  twelve  in  number,  are,  in  peace- 
time, merchantmen,  which  can,  in  time  of  war,  be  easily  armed  and  used  for 
doingtiie  work  of  cruisers.  Thev  provide  for  the  regular  trafSc  between  Odessa 
and  YladiVostok,  and  run,  in  addition,  the  tea  trade  and  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween China  and  the  Black  Sea,  besides  being  employed  in  peace  as  truisDorts 
for  troops,  particularly  for  carrying  recruits  and  Reserve  men  between  Odessa 
and  Batoum.      The  connection  of  this  fleet  with  the  State  was  formeriy 
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much  too  loose,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new  organisation  of  it  took  place 
in  1886,  whereby  the  Volunteer  Fleet  is  under  the  Admiralty,  but  has  its 
own  management  and  capital. 


Prodnctioii  and  Industry. 

I.   AOBICULTURAL. 

According  to  official  data  of  1892,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
50  Governments  of  European  Russia  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
islands  of  Arkhangelsk,  and  the  pasture  grounds  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Kirghizes  (40,925,060  acres),  was  distributed 
among  different  owners,  as  follows : — 


Ownera. 

Area 

Unfit  for  Culture,  Roads,  &c. 

The  State    . 
The  Imperial  Family  . 
The  Peasants 
Private  Owners  . 

Acres 

410,801,867 

19,890,835 

378,310,496 

294,504,582 

Acres 
189,897,498 

85,545,785 
35,115,557 

Total     . 

1,098,507,780 

210,058,770 

In  1892,  the  total  land  and  that  held  in  private  osmiership  was  as  follows : 


Nature  of  Land 


I- 


Arable   .... 

Orchards,  meadow,  graz- 
ing, &c.       .        .        . 

Forests,  &c.    . 

Unfit  for  culture,  roads, 
kc 

Total     . 


Total 


Acres  I  Per  cent. 

287,969,552       26*2 

174,968,784  !    15-9 
426,520,714      38-8 

I 
210,058,770      191 


1,098,507,780  ■  lOO'O 


In  priirmte  ownership 


Acres 
80,068,271 

68.628,269 
110,697,486 

85,116,666 


294,604,582 


Per  cent 
27-8 


37-6 
11-9 


100-0 


In  Poland  65  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  arable  land. 

The  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  yilhu^e  communities  of 
liberated  serfis  is  seen  from  tlie  following  accounts  up  till  January  1,  1895. 
The  accounts  are  shown  separately  for  Russia  and  the  Western  provinces  where 
the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more  liberal  for  the  peasants,  actording  to 
the  laws  of  1863 
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Russia 


I  Western  Provs. 


Number  of  male  feasants  who  redeemed  the 
land  with  State  help 

Number  of  acres  redeemed 

Value  of  the  land,  in  roubles . 

Average  price  of  the  allotment 

Average  size  of  allotment,  in  acres 

Average  price  of  the  acre 

Average  former  debt  of  the  landowner  to  the 
State  mortgage  bank,  per  allotment    . 

Average  sum  paid  to  the  landlord,  per  allot- 
ment  


6,641,836 
61,575,821 
704,018,004 
106r.  Oc 

9*4 
llr.  48c. 

87r.  32c. 

68r.  68c. 


2,516,919 
25,517,788 
162,606,668 
64r.  67c. 

10-0 
6r.  87e. 

26r.  99c. 

37r.  58c 


Moreover,  109,791  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (2,100,000  acres), 
for  the  sum  of  24,349,890  roubles,  in  South  Russia  and  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  laws  of  1868-88,  which  recognise  private  ownership  of 
land. 


In  accordance  with  a  new  law,  of  December  26, 1898,  the  peasants'  allotments  are  recog- 
nised in  Enropean  Russia  proper  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  the  Balticprovinces),  the  property 
of  the  peasant  communities,  whether  redeemed  or  not.  They  cannot  be  sold  fay  theoommu- 
nity  ot^er^vlse  than  In  virtue  of  a  decision  taken  by  a  msifority  of  two-thirds  of  the  commu- 
nity :  householders,  approved  by  the  Provincial  Peasants'  Institutions  if  under  500  roubles 
of  value,  and  by  the  MiniHters  of  Interior  and  Finance  if  above  that  value.  The  allot- 
ments redeemed  individually  by  separate  householders  under  previous  laws,  can  be  trans- 
mitted, or  sold  for  redemption  arrears,  only  to  persons  belonging  to  the  peasant  commu- 
nities. The  communities  allotments  can  be  mortgaged  no  more,  even  after  redemption 
money  having  boen  i>aid  in  ftill.  No  separate  householder  can  personally  redeem  hSs 
allotment  without  the  approval  of  the  m(r. 


In  Central  Russia  66  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  is  under  crops  ;  in  South 
Russia  78  per  cent.  ;  in  North  and  in  South-east  Russia  10  per  cent  ;  and  in 
Astrakhan  only  8  per  cent.     In  1896,  the  areas  under  crops  were  : — 


European  Russia 

Poland . 
I  North  Caucasia 
I  Siberia^ 

Central  Asia^ 


Acres 


170,263,400 

10,284,650 

9,459,440 

8,402,000 

2,495,800 


Russian  Empire^ 


200,895,290 


1  Incomplete. 

Crops. — The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland)  for  the  last  six 
years  are  seen  from  the  following,  in  thousands  of  quarters  for  all  sorts 
of  grain,  and  in  thousands  of  tons  for  potatoes  : — 
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Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Variousl 

Total 

Pol  a- org 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

tons 

European  Rossia,  1892  . 

28,557 

71,031 

20,427 

52,845 

19,110 

191,970 

— 

18»3   . 

45,051 

87,168 

35,622 

78,572 

21,137 

287,550 

— 

..             .,        1894   . 

44,240 

104,474 

28,808 

78,700 

18,335 

274,557 

— 

M        189S   . 

37,586 

90,814 

27.165 

76,514 

21,236 

253,316 

14,665 

„        1896   . 

38,785 

88,070 

26.936 

76,073 

26,385 

266,799 

16,767 

Poland,  1892    . 

2,962 

7,569 

2.303 

5,242 

1,182 

19,258 

— 

„       1893    . 

1,585 

6,482 

2,067 

5,761 

846 

17,741 

— 

„       1894    . 

2,104 

7,160 

2,102 

5,413 

958 

17,737 

— 

„       1895     . 

2,289 

6,439 

2,056 

4,927 

1,105 

16,816 

6,164 

„       1896    . 

2,428 

7,829 

2,163 

5,435 

1,212 

18,967 

6,118 

North  Caucasia,2  1893    . 

5,996 

979 

1,771 

857 

482 

7,085 



1894    . 

5,605 

980 

2,098 

1,572 

975 

11,230 

- 

1895    . 

8,456 

579 

2,635 

1,679 

2,568 

15,917 

276 

1896    . 

5,707 

1,834 

2,493 

1,388 

2,792 

18,714 

365 

Siberia,3  1893 

5.418 

8,169 

866 

6,841 

499 

16,793 

— . 

1894 

3,917 

2,840 

618 

4,870 

410 

12,655 

— 

1895 

3,807 

2,495 

624 

4,983 

305 

12,214 

309 

1896 

4,464 

2,679 

775 

6,907 

447 

15,272 

SOS 

Turkestan*  1895     . 

982 

88 

306 

40 

427 

1,843 

50 

1896     .        . 

1,715 

126 

407 

115 

1,017 

3,380 

38 

1  Mixed  rye  and  wheat,  buckwheat,  millet,  Indian  com  and  peas. 

3  Provinces  Kuban.  Stavropol,  and  Terek. 

3  Provinces  Irkutsk,  ToboUk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk. 

*  Provinces  Akmolinsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Semirechensk,  and  Turgai. 

The  crop  in  1897  was  a  bad  one.  For  winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  it 
epreaents  in  European  Russia  proper  and  Poland,  only  80 '1  per  cent,  of  the 
rop  of  1896,  which  was  an  average  one. 

Of  special  cultures  there  were,  in  European  Russia' in  1896,  5,484,050  acres 
inder  flax  (670,000  tons  of  flax  fibre  and  909,200  tons  of  linseed,  out  of  which 
,191,000  cwt.  and  5,800,000  cwt.  respectively  are  exported) ;  2,004,730  acres 
inder  hemp  (246,800  tons  of  fibre  and  723,400  tons  hempseed ;  1,400,000 
wt.  of  fibre  exported) ;  about  650,000  cwt.  of  hops  are  ga^ered  every  year. 

In  Transcaucasia,  4,047,100  acres  were  under  crops  in  1893.  Out  of  them, 
,304,760  acres  under  wheat,  716,310  under  Indian  corn,  and  622,640  under 
arley. 

The  amount  of  hay  gathered  in  1896  attained  37,323,000  tons  in  European 
Lussia  (31,486,900  in  1895),  1,797,000  tons  in  Poland,  and  9,913,000  tons 
i  West  Siberia  and  North  (Caucasia. 

In  1895  128,480  acres  were  under  tobacco  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  CJaucasia, 
ielding  about  1,263,400  cwt,  as  against  1,287,500  cwt.  (120,025  acres)  in 
S90.  There  were  in  1892  no  less  than  350  tobacco  factories,  which  manu- 
.otured  no  less  than  1,073,080  cwt.  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  &c.  Under 
ineyards  there  were  about  16,000,000  acres,  but  only  361,000  acres  were 
nder  proper  culture.  The  yield  was  4,550,000  gallons,  of  which  150,000 
ere  produced  in  Crimea. 

The  cotton  crops  in  Turkestan  which  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and 
lelded  325,148  cwt.  of  raw  cotton,  one  half  of  which  was  the  American,  and 
le  other  half  the  local  cotton  tree,  attained  in  1895  to  469,800  acres,  chiefly 
I  Ferganah  (351,000  acres),  and  yielding  over  840,000  cwt.  of  purified  cotton 
1,080,000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton).  Khiva  and  Bokhara  supply  annually  about 
22,000  cwt.  Attempts  at  raising  cotton  have  also  been  miide  in  Trans- 
ucasia,  the  crop  of  1891  attaining  2,900  cwt.  in  Elisabethpol,  and  200,000 
^t.  in  Erivan ;  9,883  acres   were  under  cotton    trees    in    1892.      Nearly 
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2,670,000  cwt.  office  are  grown  every  year  in  Turkestan,  and  about  380,000 
cwt  of  cocoon  silk  are  obtained. 

In  1888  Russia  in  Europe  (without  Poland)  had  19,638,340  horses, 
24,609,260  homed  cattle,  44,465,460  sheep  (about  9*5  millions  of  fine  breeds), 
and  9,248,000  swine,  showing  thus  a  notable  diminution  against  1882. 
Poland  had,  same  year,  1,204,840  horses,  8,018,400  homed  cattle,  8,754,665 
sheep,  and  1,499,100  swine.  In  Caucasia  and  Turkestan,  in  1892,  there  were 
1,690,740  horses,  6,511,980  cattle,  20,176,800  sheep,  960,000  swine,  441,120 
camels,  and  211,760  mules  and  asses.  The  horse  census  of  1891  showed 
21,665,682  in  European  Russia  and  Poland,  706,985  horses  in  North  Cau- 
casia, and  449,848  m  Transcaucasia. 

Since  sanitary  measures  have  been  taken  for  slaughtering  the  herds  of 
cattle  attacked  by  epizooty,  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  lost  every  year, 
which  formerly  attained  from  180,000  to  220,000  heads,  has  been  reduced  to 
14,000  a  year  for  the  period  1890-94. 

n.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia,  nearly  one-third  is  under  forest  It 
appears  from  recent  investi^tion  that  the  following  areas  are  under  forest  in 
European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia  (the  two  latter  incomplete) : — 
European  Russia,  422,807,000  acres  ;  Poland,  6,706,000  ;  Finland,  50,498,000  ; 
Caucasia,  18,666,000  :  total,  498,177,000  acres.  On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  area  of 
forests  under  Crown  management  in  Russia  attained  618,244,000  acres,  out  of 
which  36,959,000  acres  were  under  regular  treatment.  The  net  revenue  of 
the  Crown  forests  attained  in  1896  only  14,500,000  roubles. 

An  important  measure  was  taken  in  1888  for  the  protection  of  forests,  most 
of  which  have  been  placed  under  a  special  committee  appointed  in  each  province 
of  European  Russia.  Some  forest  lands  have  been  recognised  as  *  protective  * 
for  rivers,  &c.,  and  they  can  in  no  case  be  destroyed,  feuing  of  timber  in  these 
tracts  being  submitted  to  severe  regulations. 


III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  In  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  statistics  during  the  years  1880  and  1889-95  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Gold    ^1*J}-!  Silver  I  Lead    Zinc  i  ^^P" 


Tons 


I^J  Iron  I  Steel  Icoa.'NSSl'-ls.It 


Thousands  of  tons 


11,146 

4,256 

8,208 

j     569 

6,343 

5,978 

1     825 

— 

5,818 

— 

3,697 

4,681 

5,059 

4,199 

'     880 

4,522 

5,348 

— 

4,986 

5,063 

'     742 

4,951 

5,481 

251 

— 

— 

448 

292 

807 

8,289 

862' 

734 

423 

268    1  4,496  ;  3,209  1 

876 

421 

865    '  5,938    3,857  1 

871 

319 

'   259    i  6,126  1  4.301  1 

995 

— 

—     1  6,800  ,  4,490  1 

1,187 

458 

466 

7,487 

5,434 

1,293 

476 

•   461 

8,582 

5,095 

1,431 

467 

665 

8,867 

6,868 

1,612 



' 

~~ 

— 

779 
1,870 
1,361 

1,40:. 
1,837 
1,S1(> 
1,523 


Gold  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Siberia  (71,582  lbs.  in  1898  and  64,208  lbs.  in 
1895)  and  the  Ural  Mountains  (26,352  lbs.  in  1898  and  21,451  lbs.  in  1895), 
where  one-fifth  of  the  whole  is  obtained  from  pulverised  rocks;   salver 
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from  the  following  districts,  with  the  amount  obtained  1898 :  Altai  and 
Nertchinsk,  13,680  lbs.  ;  Semipalatinsk,  3,564  lbs.  ;  Cancasus,  1,188  lbs.  ; 
from  gold,  7, 956  lbs.  Platinum  in  the  Urals.  Copper  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the 
Urals  (2,589  tons  in  1895)  and  the  Caucasus  (2, 100  tons).  Cobalt  is  found  in  the 
Elisabetiipol  government  of  Caucasia  (56  cwt.  of  ore  in  1895) ;  also  manganese 
ore  (1 18, 1  /  0  tons  of  ore).  Mercury  was  extracted  in  S.  Russia  to  the  amount  of 
954,000  lbs.  in  1895,  (81  tons  of  ore  in  Caucasia) ;  tin,  12  tons  in  Finland. 
Zinc  comes  entirely  from  Poland.  Of  the  salt  extracted  in  1895,  797,700 
tons  were  from  South  Russia  ;  270,000  from  Astrakhan  ;  277,000  from  Perm  ; 
40,000  from  Caucasia;  39,000  from  Orenburg;  the  remainder  being  from 
Turkestan,  the  Transcaspian  region,  Siberia,  North  Russia,  and  Poland. 
In  1895  21,895  workers  were  employed  in  the  salt  works. 

The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  grows  to  be  an  important  centre  of  iron 
mining.  In  1895  South  Russia  yielded  533,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  24,200  of  iron, 
35,000  tons  of  steel,  and  194,000  tons  of  rails.  The  manufusture  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  which  was  valued  at  2\  million  roubles  in  1867,  rose 
to  nearly  10  million  roubles  in  1885,  and  has  much  increased  since. 

Iron  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Urals  (542,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1895), 
South  Russia  (same  quantity),  and  Poland  (181,000  tons),  the  remainder  of 
the  Empire,  exclusive  of  Finland,  supplying  only  165,000  tons.  The  import 
duties  are  so  high  that  they  are  nearly  160  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  pig-iron 
in  England,  i.e.,  28r.  12c.  (about  56«.,  per  ton).  The  imports  of  jjig  iron 
were  only  75,000  tons  in  1896  (160,000  in  1893),  and  of  iron  and  steel  goods 
837,000  tons  (367, 000  in  1893),  the  annual  consumption  per  head  being  thus 
38  lbs.  of  iron  per  inhabitant 

The  coal  mines  on  the  Don  are  yearly  extending  ;  in  1884  they  occupied 
13,950  men  and  135  engines,  the  produce  reaching  1,624,720  tons,  but  it  rose 
to  2,897,000  in  1895  (3,684,000  tons  in  1894).  The  total  extraction  of  coal  in 
1894  was  :— Coal,  7,437,000  tons ;  anthracite,  620,000  tons ;  brown  coal,  &c., 
87,000  tons:  total,  8,146,000  tons,  distributed  as  follows -.—Don,  3,684,000  ; 
Poland,  3,097,000  ;  Ural,  242,000  ;  Moscow,  176,800  ;  Altai,  19,200  ;  Caucasus, 
16,700;  Sakhalin,  12,500;  Kieff;  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  Olonets,  13,700 
tons.  Strong  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  local  con- 
sumption of  Russian  coal  and  coke  by  imposing  a  duty  of  98  5^.  per  ton 
of  coal  imported  through  the  Black  Sea,  A7d.  through  the  Western  frontier, 
and  23'5e2.  through  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  by  reducing  the  tarifi's  of  railway 
shipping  of  Russian  coal  from  the  Don  mines.  The  import  of  foreign  coal 
ana  coke  has  thus  been  reduced  as  follows  : — 


Imports 
of 

Coal 
Tons 

Coke 
Tons 

Imports  1           Coal 
of        1          Tons 

Coke 
Tons 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1,502,800 
1,410,900 
1,682,000 

199,900 
226,500 
285,800 

1894  i     1,736,000 

1895  1,942,400 

1896  1,948,600 

276,000      ' 

286,240 

357,800 

During  the  last  three  years  the  annual  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  Moscow 
manufacturing  region  was  about  1,000,000  tons  of  wood,  80,000  tons  of 
English  coal,  80,000  tons  of  Russian  coal,  and  about  80,000  tons  of 
naphtha  refuse.  The  Caspian  naphtha  industry  is  extending  very  rapidly. 
The  output  of  petroleum  in  various  forms  in  1896  was  (in  gallons) :  crude  oil, 
127,423,000  ;  residuum,  927,125,000;  illuminating  oil,  433,615,000  ;  lubricat- 
ing oil,  42,785,000  ;  others,  5,180,000  ;  total,  1,536,180,000. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  and  workine^x)!  minerals 
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was  460,000  in  1895,  and  the  namber  of  water  and  steam  engines  employed 
in  the  Empire  in  the  iron  industry  respectiyely  was  1,110  and  1,040,  showing 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  100,000  horae-power. 

IV.  Manufactubes. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  mines,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments iu  European  Russia  (without  Poland  and  Finland)  was  62,801  in  1885, 
employing  994,787  workpeople,  and  producing  a  value  of  1,121,040,270 
toubles.  The  20,381  manufactories  of  Poland  employed  139,650  workmen, 
and  produced  a  value  of  185,822,200  roubles.  Iranscaucasia  had  in  1891 
9,333  manufactories,  mostly  small,  with  40,284  workmen,  producing  a  value 
of  40,003,900  roubles,  chiefly  in  silk  ;  while  the  6,496  manufactories  of  Fin- 
land yielded  in  1890,  6,681,700Z. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
which  includes  the  mining  industries,  as  well  as  those  which  pay  excise 
duties  (spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and  tobacco),  the  manu&ctories  of  the  Empire 
having  a  yearly  productivity  of  more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared 
as  follows : — 


i 

People  employed 

Steam  engines 

1                       1893 

1 

Numbers 

Men 

Women 

Number  p^^^ 

Tearly  production 

European  Russia 
Poland 
Caucasia     . 
;    Piberia 
Turkestan  . 

17,605 

2,711 

1,199 

609 

359 

949,044 

108,434 

20,766 

10,961 

6,205 

264,030 
44,925 
1,261 
1,056 

311,803 

10,525 

1,959 

701 

115 

26 

18,325 

289,404 

81.328 

7,114 

1,812 

399 

880,057 

Roubles 

1,466,988,000 

229,485,000 

34,783.000 

11,929,000 

16,186,000 

1 

Total,  1893      .        . 

22,483 

1,004,072 

1,769,331,000 

Of  the  people  employed,  30,000  were  children.  The  small  factories,  having 
a  production  of  less  tnan  1,000  roubles  a  year,  numbered  103,360  in  1891. 
The  chief  branches  of  the  above  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1893  :— 


1893 


I 


Nurobeni 


Articles  of  food •  13,846 

Textiles j  3,520 

Paper  and  cardboard                           .         .  i  436 

Wood I  1,373 

Chemicals ;  1,227 

Tallow,  candles,  &c 1,138 

Leather 2,815 

China,  glass 1  437 

Iron  and  steel 804 

Machinery I  635 

Copper  and  jewellery                  .         .         .1  591 


Production 


Roubles 

500,525,000 

619,945,000 

26,995,000 

85,666,000 

40,944,000 

35,229,000 

39,571,000 

16,099,000 

166,833,000 

66,021,000 

19,738,000 
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The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  best  seen  from  the  following  : — 


Tears  '       Spinning 


1880 
1885 
1893 


Roubles 
;    74,100,000 
!    97,400,000 
I  185  274,000 


Weaving 


Roubles 

99,700,000 

98,000,000 

160,935,000 


Printing  and 
Dyeing 

Roubles 
61,100,000 
59,600,000 
98,869,000 


Finishing 


Roubles 
5,500,000 
3,300,000 


Total 


Roubles 

240,400,000 

258,200,000 


3,122,000  I  398,196,000 


In  1889  the  textile  industries  of  Russia  and  Poland  had  3,799,416  spindles 
and  191,290  looms.  They  were  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  two  governments 
of  Moscow  and  Vladimir  (yearly  production  131,150,000  roubles,  ai^d  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  cotton  industry  of  Russia),  Hotrkov  in  Poland 
(38,818,000  roubles),  St.  Petersburg  (23,610,000  roubles),  Kostroma  and 
Esthonia  (about  14,000,000  roubles  each).  The  cotton  industry  proper  is 
valued  at  384,000,000  roubles  per  year. 

The  iron  industries  are  carried  on  in  Russia  on  a  considerable  scale.  There 
are  22  Grovemment  iron  works,  about  190  works  belonging  to  syndicates,  and 
about  46  carried  on  by  private  persons  within  the  Russian  empire.  In  1895 
the  total  output  of  pig  iron  ^as  1,400,800  tons  ;  of  iron,  412,120  tons  ;  of 
steel,  522,700  tons.  In  1896  the  total  output  of  pig-iron  was  1,776,963  tons  ; 
of  iron,  553,615  tons  ;  of  steel,  768,113  tons.  In  the  same  year  82,913  tons 
of  pig  iron  were  imported,  and  the  total  consumption  of  iron,  steel,  and  iron 
and  steel  imports  amounted  to  2,699,552  tons. 

The  production  of  spirits  in  1895-6  was  82,216,000  gallons  of  pure  alcohol. 
There  were  2,056  distilleries.  There  were  (1893)  1,233  beer  breweries  and 
528  meathe  breweries.  The  former  produced  87,282,100  gallons,  while  the 
production  of  the  latter  is  quite  insignificant. 

Since  the  year  1894  the  Crown  undertook  itself  the  retail  selling  of  spirits. 

There  were  190  sugar  works  in  Russia,  44  in  Poland  and  one  in  Sioeria. 
Their  operation  in  1895-96  is  seen  from  the  following: — Beetroot  crop, 
5,513,500  tons  ;  sugar  obtained  in  1895,  476,600  tons.  In  1897  there  were  235 
sugar  works,  and  874,050  acres  more  under  beetroot. 

Only  q^jf  part  of  all  com  exported  from  Russia  during  the  last  4  years 
was  exported  in  the  shape  of  flour.  There  were  in  Russia  and  Poland,  in 
1895,  3,854  flour  mills,  each  yielding  more  than  670  cwt.  of  flour  per  year. 
Their  total  production  was  85,100  tons  per  diem.  There  were  979  steam  mills 
producing  1,076,000  tons  of  flour,  and  4,020  water  mills,  1,209,000  tons. 
Most  of  the  latter  have  steam  motors  in  reserve.  Out  of  the  above,  497  mills 
(1,000,000  tons)  used  rollers  for  grinding. 


Gommeroe. 

Tho  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  imports  and 
exports  of  Russia  for  1886-90,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1891  to 
1895,  in  her  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not 
included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland) : — 
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BxrasiA 


Yean 

,                Bxporta 

Imports 

Paper  roubles 

Paper  roubles 

1886-90 

676,200,000 

415,100,000 

1891 

721,600,000 

379,800,000 

1892 

489,409,718 

403,879,940 

1893 

613,782,409 

468,546,017 

1894 

668,752,915 

559.571.718 

1895 

689,082,268 

538.508,423 

1891-95 

628,000,000 

469.000,000 

18961 

689,800,000 

589,300.000 

1  Preliminary  figures. 

In  Russia  the  Custom  House  agents  fix  the  values  of  imports  and  exports,  either  on  the 
basis  qt  declarations  of  interested  parties  and  documents  in  support  of  them  or  by  refiBr- 
cnce  to  experts  when  the  declarations  are  untrustworthy  and  erroneous.  They  are 
assisted  also  by  price  lists.  The  values  of  exports  are  determined  at  the  point  of  shipment 
exclusive  of  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  Ac  The  quantities  of  goods  Imported  are  deter- 
mined bv  weighing  or  other  effective  means,  as  are  also  the  quantities  of  goods  exported— 
when  suqject  to  export  duty.  The  declarations  of  shipping  are  sufficient  in  the  ease  of 
exports  duty  fknee.  The  gross  weight  is  always  recorded  except  iu  those  cases  for  which 
the  Customs  regulations  have  provided  official  tares.  The  Customs  officials  never  require 
the  true  country  of  origin  or  of  destination.  They  register  the  port  where  the  bill  of  lading 
is  dated,  for  imports— and  proceed  similarly  in  the  case  of  exports. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on  through  its  European  frontier, 
which  does  not  include  the  (Jaucasus.  However,  as  the  exports  of  naphtha 
and  grain  fh>m  the  Caucasus  to  Western  Em*o])e  became  of  late  very  important, 
the  Ministry  of  Finances  began  to  include,  since  the  year  1894,  into  the 
exports  through  the  European  frontier,  the  exports  through  the  Black  Sea 
frontier  of  Caucasus  and  the  trade  with  Finland. 

The  exjMrts  and  imports  from  and  to  the  different  frontiers  for  the  last 
five  years,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


ExporU : — 
Through  European  frontier 

„        Asiatic  „ 

Trade  with  Finland  . 

Totol      . 
(Black  Hea,  frontier  uf  CaucsHUH) 
Moreover,  to  Russian  Manchuria  > 

ImporU  :— 
From  European  frontier   . 

,,     Asiatic  ,, 

Trade  with  Finland   . 

Total 
(lUack  Hva.  frontier  of  ('aucasus) 


Gold  and  iilver  in  mon^y  ami 
ingoU— 

Exports 

Imports 


1891 

1,000 

roubles 

013,074 

77,917 

16,3)H; 

1892' 

1,000 

roubles 

36,J,896 

(^,586 

21,099 

475,580 

(50,354) 

13,743 

346,475 
45,456 
11,949 

1       1893 

1,000 
roubles 

:.05,S95 
74,787 
18,528 

599,210 

(55.749) 

14,497 

;       1894 

1,000 

roubles 

633,0871 

20,368 

15,808 

668,753 

(52,731) 

16,866 

496,8671 
63,215 
18,879 

1895 

1,000 

roubles    i 

l»S.2621| 

21.307 

15,514 

707,388 

(:»0,7G5) 

14,226 

689,063 

<a 

457,7121 
M>,916 
20.880 

538,508 
(10.808) 

1,000 
roubles 

87,597    , 

326,297 
40,252 
12,793 

895,091 
52,618 
15,836 

37'.»,342 
(8,r.0l>) 

403,880 
(10,950) 

463,546 
(10,956) 

1,000 

roubles 

gold 

7,818 

81,819 

559,571 
(7,859) 

1,000 

roubles 

gold 

44,222 

130,941 

1,000 

roubles 

gold 

5,969 

82,876 

1,000 
rouliles 

gold 

4,619 
113,766 

Inclusive  of  Black  Sea  frontier  but  not  of  trade  with  Finland.       s  Famine  year. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  year  1894,  when  87,628,000  roubles  in  gold 
(=66,292,000  paper  ronbles)  were  exported,  the  exports  of  gold  are  insignifi- 
cant, the  chief  export  being  silver  to  Asia.  Of  sUver  from  10  to  21  million 
ronbles  were  imported,  the  remainder  being  gold. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  in  thousands  of 
paper  roubles,  to  and  fi-omEurope  (European  frontier,  including  Caucasus  since 
the  year  1895)  will  better  show  the  character  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  : — 


— 

1888-80 

1887-89 

1890-M 

18961 

18961 

Exports:— 
Articles  of  food 
Raw  and    half- manufac- 
tured articles 
Animals  .... 
Manuftwtured  goods. 

Total  . 

Imports : — 
Articles  of  food 
Raw   and    half- manufac- 
tured articles 
Animals  .... 
Manufactured  goods . 

Total   . 

1,000 
roubles 

328,628 

190,264 

14,787 

8,081 

1,000 
roubles 

400,493 

222,274 
12,597 
17,843 

1,000 
roubles 

849,400 

282,300 
14,200 
12,200 

1,000 
roubles 

382,517 

258,408 
15,138 
11,196 

1,000 
roubles 

382,900 

267,800 
15,100 
12,900 

536,696 

661,206 

607,900 

667,269  1  668,800 

108,711 

254,646 

435 

92,564 

1 
52,952,    68,800 

280,246    261,500 
586        1,700 
64,007    101,500: 

67,652 

282,873 
2,883  1 
136,403 

69,800 

306,700 

2,300 

161,500 

456,866  ;  847,740  !  428,500  , 

489,401  , 

540,200 

1  Including  trade  on  Black  Sea  frontier  of  Caucasus  and  with  Finland,  but  exclusive  of 
trade  with  Russian  Manchuria. 

To  render  these  figures  comparable  with  one  another,  the  value  of  the 
same  exports  and  imports  for  the  same  years,  but  in  gold,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


- 

1882-86    1     1887-89 

1890-94 

18951 

18961 

Exports  {in  gold)  .— 
Articles  of  food 
Raw   and    half- manufac- 
tured articles 
1  Animals  .... 
Manufactured  goods . 

1,000 
roubles 

202,320 

118,887 
9,247 
6,002 

1,000 
roubles 

245,080 

184,300 

7,600 

10,880 

1,000 
roubles 

282,100 

153,500 
9,400 
7,900 

1,000 
roubles 

258,100 

174,200 

10,200 

7,600 

1,000 
roubles 

255,300 

171,900 

10,000 

8,600 

Total   . 

386,466 

897,760 

402,900 

460,100  1  445,900 

■  Imports  (in  gold)  : 
'  Articles  of  food 

Raw    and    half -manufac- 
tured articles 

Animals  .... 

Manufactured  goods . 

67,885 

159,085 

272 

56,940 

31,800      42,300 

138,400    173,300 

330        1,200 

88,670      67,400 

1 

46,700 

190,500 

2,000 

92,100 

46,500  { 

204,500  1 

1,500 
107,500 

Total   . 

284,182  1.209,200  1284,100 

830,100 

360,200 
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For  the  last  six  years  grain  has  formed,  on  the  average,  55  per  cent,  in 
value  of  the  aggregate  exports  to  Europe.  687  per  cent,  in  1888,  and  51  in 
1889. 

The  official  figures  of  grain  exports  being  now  given  in  units  of  weight  the 
exports  from  European  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  to  Finland  in  1896,  as  well  as 
during  the  two  preceding  years,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


- 



1894 

1895 

1896 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwta. 

Wheat    .... 

65,966,000 

76,453,000 

70,774,000 

Rye 

26,307,000 

29,588,000 

26,281,000 

Barley    . 

49,328,000 

34,877,000 

26,289,000 

Oats 

30,436,000 

21,457,000 

21,768,000 

Maize     . 

18,783,000 

8,268,000 

4,170,000 

Peas        . 

2,756,000 

3,246,000 

3,017,000 

Various  groats 

1,610,000 

284,000 

254,000 

Flour     . 

2,609,000 

2,600,000 

2,466,000 

Other  grain  products 

8,222,000 

8,469,000 

8,822,000 

Total. 

205,998,000 

185,242,000 

163,611,000 

The  export  of  naphtha  for  the  last  five  years  (from  Russia  and  Caucasus  as 
well)  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Tear 

Raw  Naphtha 

Oils  for 
Lighting 

Oils  for              «^^ 
Greasing             ^"^ 

Total         ' 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1896 

1 

Cwt. 

5,480 

28,400 

33,800 

880,000 

1,011,000 

Cwt 
15,190,000 
16,084,000 
15,998,000 
16,605,000 
17,011,000 

Cwt                   Cwt 
1,982,400   1        795,000 
2,042,000   1     1,080,000 
2,092,000   '     1,064,000 
2,469,000   1     1,064,000 
2,394,000    ,        968,000 

Cwt. 
17,972,880 
19,134,400 
17,062,000    1 
20,468,000    ' 
20,097,000 

The  export  of  eggs  (chiefly  to  Germany,  France,  and  Austria)  is  acquir- 
ing every  year  a  greater  importance,  as  seen  from  the  following  figures  of 
exports  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

No.  of  Eggs 

Value 

Preserved  Eggs  in  Tins 

Roubles 

'XJwt 

Boables 

1892 

739,229,560 

12,217,614 

12,556 

164,770 

1893 

724,000,000 

13,469,000 

22,890 

809,000 

1894 

955,000,000 

15,486,000 

23,860 

881,000 

1895 

1,411,000,000 

19,775,000 

33,100 

599,000 

1896 

1,475,000,000 

21,925,000 

26,760 

855,000 
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The  export  of  oil  cakes  attained  10,560,000  roubles  in  1896  ;  51,500 
horses  and  ponies  were  exported  the  same  year. 

The  following  table  snows  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  exports 
from  European  Kussia  and  North  Caucasia,  including  exports  to  Finland, 
during  the  last  three  years  : — 


Exports 


1805 


Com,  flour,  buckwheat,  kc. 

Fish  and  caviare 

Dairy  produce  and  eggs 

Alcohol  and  gin 

Sugar 

Various  articles  of  food 


I 


Articles  of  food  . 

Timber  and  wooden  goods 
Raw  metals  (platinum,  mercy.) 
Oleaginous  grains,  chiefly  lin- 
seed and  grass  seeds 

Flax 

Hemp 

Tallow 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather 
Wool      .        . 

Furs 

Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils,  kc. 
Various  .  .        . 

Raw  and  half-manu- 
factured goods    . 

Metallic  goods 

Woollens         .... 

Cottons 

Various 


Roubles      I 
380,462,000 

3,895,000 
19,303,000  , 

3,176,000 
14,486,000  I 

7,115,000  I 

428,437,000 

39,161,000  i 
1,232,000  I 

31,071,000  I 

47,518,000  I 

14,854,000  , 

453,000 

7,865,000 

5,904,000  ' 

3,502,000  I 

19,441,000 

30,664,000  I 


Roubles 
334,896,000  ' 

2,548,000  I 
23,513,000 

1,858,000  I 
11,830,000  1 
22,339,000  I 


Roubles 

321,950,000 

4,711,000 

22,805,000 

1,832,000 

21,931,000 

9.649,000 


385,647,000  |  382,888,000 


I 

40,144,000 
3,052,000  ] 


45,901,000 
72,364,000  I 
19,212,000 

638,000  i 

10,439,000  , 

6,490,000  I 

4,172,000 

27,274,000  I 

73,779,000  , 


Manufactured  goods 


201,665,000 

4,525,000 

2,182,000 

2,155,000 

13,104,000 

21,966,000 


260,044,000 

1,114,000 
2,265,000 
2,792,000 
5,025,000 


46,727,000 
4,248,000 

50,721,000 

62,836,000 

16,115,000 

542,000 

9,924,000 

7,869,000 

3,673,000 

28,679,000 

26,554,000 


257,838,000 

1,451,000 
1,749,000 
1,601,000 
8,105,000 


11,196,000^'  12,906,000^ 


1  Besides,  to  Vladivostok,  19,005,000  roubles  worth  in  1895,  and  24,552,000  in  1896. 


The  principal  imports  into  European  Russia  and  North  Caucasia  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 
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Imports 

1894 

!           1895 
'        Roubles 

1896 

Roubles 

1         RonUes 

Bice 

723,000  • 

1        700,0002 

695,000* 

Other  grain  and  flour 

447,000 

!        407,000 

876.000 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

4,778,000 

,     8,877,000 

9,468,000 

Fish 

10,178,000 

I  12,983,000 

13,092,000 

Tea 

16,913,0001 

,  19,163,000 1 

18,819.000  > 

Coffee 

5,861,000 

,     5,604,000 

5,408,000 

Tobacco 

2,256,000 

I     2,479,000 

2,883,000 

Wines,  ale,  and  spirits    . 

10,316,000 

10,486,000 

10,445,000 

Raw  cotton     .... 

88,665,000 

1  59,439,000 

72,197.000 

Cotton  yam  and  wadding 

4,284,000 

4,240,000 

3,960,000 

Wool,  raw  and  yam 

31,456,000 

30,506,000 

24.066,000 

Silk,  raw  and  yam . 

13,286,000 

10,915,000 

12,086,000 

LeaUier  and  hides  . 

13,686,000 

9,815,000 

11,236,000 

India  mbber  .... 

8,161,000 

7,770,000 

8,541,000 

Colours 

15,142,000 

16,183,000 

15,983,000 

Chemicals       .... 

13,042,000 

12,430,000 

18,236,000 

Coal  and  coke 

15,645,000 

15,553,000 

18,592,000 

Raw  metals     .... 

36,737,000 

59,493,000 

59,695,000 

Manufactured  goods : — 

Cotton  goods  .... 

2,489,000 

2,260,000 

1,192,000 

Other  textile  goods 

8,029,000 

7,145,000 

6,844,000 

Metal  goods    .... 

25,231,000 

23,797,000 

25,570,000 

Machinery      .... 

46,253,000 

53,175,000 

57,773,000 

Watches  and  clocks 

5,193,000 

5,710,000 

— 

1  Moreover,  22,260,200  roubles'  worth  through  Asia  in  1894,  19,214,000  in  1896,  and 
20,258,000  in  1896. 

3  Moreover,  2,104.000  roubles' worth  from  Persia  in  1894,  2,622,000  in  1895,  aod  S,775,0<M 
in  1896. 

The  exports  and  imports  by  the  frontier  of  Asia  (exclusive  of  the  Black 
Sea  coast  of  Caucasia)  were  : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

JBxporis: — 

Articles  of  food      .        .         .        . 

Raw  and  half-manufactured  goods . 

Animals 

Manufactured  goods 

Total          .... 

Imports : — 

Articles  of  food      .... 

Raw  and  half-manufactured  goods. 

Animals 

Manufactured  goods 

Total          .... 

1,000 
roubles 

7,468 

2,391 

682 

8,523 

1,000 
roubles 

9,540 

2,299 

743 

7,780 

1,000 
roubles 

8,637 

2,671 

417 

10,039 

1,000 
roubles 

7,888 

2,513 

492 

10,149 

19,064 

20,862 

21,828 

21,042 

27,961 
8.487 
1,177 
4,035 

28,893 
8,769 
1,413 
5,405 

30,085 

10,359 

2,304 

5,259 

30,888 

10,897 

1,805 

5,453 

41,660 

44,390 

48,007 

49,043 
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The   main  items  of   the  exports  and  imports  by  the   frontier  of  Asia 
(inclusive  of  Caucasia)  were  in  1894  : — 


Exports,  1894 


Imports,  1804 


1,000  roubleK 

Cereals 

25,853 

Naphtha,  kc,      . 

16,106 

Cottons 

6,221 

Sugar 
Oilseeds     . 

6,019 

6,289 

Manganese  ore    . 
WooUens    . 

2,982 

1,124 

Silks. 

62 

Metallic  goods     . 

857 

Various 

8,680 

Total 

78,098 

Gold  and  silver  . 

21,817 

1,000  roubles 

Tea     .         ,         .         . 

22,367 

Fruits,  dryr. 

3,498 

Bice    . 

1,716 

Baw  cotton 

8,217 

Baw  wool    . 

1,414 

Animals 

1,418 

Cottons 

1,678 

Silk    . 

2,224 

Various 

14,782 

Total 

52,249 

Gold  and  silver 

6,694 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  in  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  cold  and 
partly  in  paper  roubles,  appears  as  follows,  the  year  1896  having  yielded  the 
highest  customs  revenue  on  record  : — 


1 

Ronblea 

- 

Roubles 

Gold 

Paper         1 

Gold 

Paper 

1891 

1892 

,     1898 

79,265,268 
82,420,750 
97,175,007 

1,619,156 

697,028    1 
8,823,070    : 

1894 
1895 
1896 

114,461,845 
118,687,688 
125,618,783 

8,861,909 
8,626,668 
4,644,506 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
the  countries  named,  through  the  European  and  Asiatic  frontier,  including 
the  trade  with  Finland,  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — 


- 

18M 

1895 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

1,000  roubles 

Germany. 
United  Kingdom 

142,967 

147,867 

175,647 

179,276 

182,759 

175,808 

119,782 

174,849 

France     .... 

28,124 

56,160 

22,549 

49,581 

Austria-Hungary     # 

27,048 

89,801 

24,092 

34,524 

Belgium  .... 
Netherlands     . 

17,017 

86,768 

14,610 

25,895 

5,935 

53,011 

5,051 

59,184 

Turkey    .... 

7,186 

16,089 

6,805 

18,519 

Italy        .... 

86,265 

26,906 

11,698 

32,418 

Sweden  and  Norway 

7,734 

8,924 

7,807 

10,509 

Denmark. 

1,608 

12,347 

1,777 

10,541 

Greece     .... 

2,411 

4,687 

1,857 

6,757 

Boumania         .         .        • 

1,984 

7,727 

2,877 

9,822 

United  States  . 

45,709 

1,674 

29,457 

2,207 

China       .... 

36,265 

2,049 

41,485^ 
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1S94 

1895 

Imports  froii. 

Bxportd  to 

Importfi  from 

Exports  to 

Egypt      .... 
Other  countries 

21,119 

1,909 

12,212 

4,863 

Total 
(Finland) 
(Bast  Siberia)  . 
Transit  Trade  . 

559,572      668,753 
(18.879)  1     (15,808) 
7,859    J      15,865 
16,840,000 

588,508 
(20,880) 

689,082 
(15,514) 
23,771 

Since  1869  the  customs  duties  have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  that 
year  the  duties  levied  on  articles  of  food  amounted  to  31  per  cent  of  the 
declared  value  of  imports  over  the  European  frontier ;  in  1894,  to  61  per 
cent. ;  duties  on  goods  used  for  the  industries  in  1869,  5  per  cent.  ;  in  1894, 
24  per  cent,  of  declared  value  of  imports ;  on  manufactured  goods  in  1869, 
9  per  cent.  ;  in  1894,  32  per  cent,  of  declared  value  of  imports. 

The  imports  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports  of 
British  home  produce  to  Russia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


1893 


1 


1894 


1895 


1896 


Imports  from  Russia 
I    Into  U.  K.    . 
Exports   to    Russia 
I    from  U.  K.  . 


£  I  £ 

15,122,677  18,574,565 

5,357,018     6,372,286 


28,598,748  24,736,919  22,667,443 
6,884,480  j  7,004,587     7.185,185  | 


The  chief  article  of  import  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  grain, 
mainly  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  as  follows  : — 


1  Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 


£ 
1,470,426 
1,601,346 
1,167,314 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1- 


£  £  £ 

3,095,601  I  4,284,862  |  6,048,929 

2,304,088  I  2,967,999  i  2,763,861 

2,854,088  '  3,508,840  '  2,634,256 


£ 

5,187,240 
2,405,298 
1,999,562 


Other  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Russia  in  the  year  1896 
were  flax  and  tow,  to  the  value  of  1,821,623/.  ;  wood  and  timber,  4,358,110^  ; 
flax  seed,  1,060,608/.  ;  hemp  and  tow,  273,159/.  ;  wool,  347,219/.  ;  petro- 
leum, 671,478/.  ;  butter,  765,080/.  ;  sugar,  526,800/.  Minor  articles  of 
import  into  Great  Britain  are  tallow  and  stearine,  bristles,  cordage  and 
twine,  oil-sccd  cake,  and  tar.     The  principal  British  ej^rts  to  Russia  in  tiie 

f rear  1896  were  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  1,207,470/.; 
ead,  144,349/.;  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  of  the  value  of  360,146/.;  woollens, 
with  worsteds  and  yarn,  of  the  value  of  438,661/. ;  coal,  819,328/. ;  machinery, 
1,932,963/.;  alkali, 63, 284/.;  fish,  244,211/. 

.  The  quantities  of  wheat  imported  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  five  years  from  both  the  northern  and  southern  ports  of  the  Empire, (were 
as  follows:— 1893,  10,063,614  cwts.  ;  1894,  16,822,271  cwts.  ;  1895, 
23,017,036  cwte.  ;  1896,  17,241.600  cwts.  ;  1897,  15,049,900  cwts. 

The  year  1895  being  a  normal  year,  the  quantities  of  cereals  exported  from 
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Russia  to  different  countries  of  Europe,  in  1895,  appear  as  follows  in  1000 
pouds^l  poud  =  0-32244  cwt.)  :— 


1895 

Wheat 

Wheat 
flour 

Bye 

Barley 

Oats 
36,519 

Maize 

1 

Great  Britain 

71,876 

_ 

_ 

40,402 

1 
16,492 

France 

12,389 

— 

— 

725 

7,587 

1,286  1 

Italy    . 

86,171 

35 

— 

— 

— 

Spain  . 

8,642 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—       1 

Austria  Hungary . 

454 

592 

788 

1,235 

1,418 

3,086 

Gennany      . 

41,370 

69 

51,360 

87,786 

13,761 

2,049 

Belnum 
Hofland 

6,661 

— 

390 

5,808 

4,618 

1,117 

36,712 

23 

21,822 

14,809 

12,673 

797 

Switzerland . 

18,824 

309 

^~* 

140 

2,827 

445  ' 

According  to  the  Central  Statistical  Committee — the  total  crops  of 
European  Russia,  Poland,  and  North  Caucasia  being  taken  into  account,  and 
the  seeds  as  well  as  the  exports  being  deduced  therefrom — the  following 
quantities  remain  for  annual  home  consumption,  in  E.  lbs.  per  head  of 
population : — 


- 

1892-Sl 

1893-4 

1894-5 

Wheat 

Rye 

E.  lbs. 

69-3 

268-6 

E.  lbs. 
120-6 
312  0 

E.  lbs. 

88-1 

3510 

327-8 

432-6 

439  0 

Oats 

Bariey 

100-4 
481 

149-8 
77-6 

155-2 
46-9 

1  Bad  crops  year. 

The  exports  from  Russian  Turkestan,  via  Bukhara  and  Khiva  (Trans- 
Caspian  railway)  attained,  in  1894,  13,600,000  roubles,  chiefly  raw  cotton 
(12,324,000  roubles) ;  and  the  imports,  13,062,000  roubles,  chiefly  grain, 
cottons,  dry  fruit  and  wool,  naphtha,  sugar,  and  manu&ctured  goods. 

The  chief  Russian  &ir  is  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  value  of 
the  goods  brought  to  the  fair  in  1896  was  17,655,757/.,  being  1,458,576/. 
below  that  of  1895.  The  sales  amounted  to  15,383,840/.,  or  1,508,000/. 
less  than  in  1895.  Including  orders  for  the  fair  of  1896  and  banking 
operations,  the  transactions  reached  about  35,000,000/.  The  principal  articles 
sold  were :  cottons,  5,100,000/.  ;  woollen  cloth,  680,000/.  ;  flax  goods, 
169,000/.  ;  wool,  horsehair,  &c.,  400,200/.  ;  furs,  400,000/.  ;  leather  and  hides, 
585,000/.  ;  iron,  about  2,000,000/.  ;  tea,  1,269,000/.  ;  raw  cotton  from 
Turkestan  and  Persia,  398,260/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  January  1,  1896,  the  registered  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  consisted  of 
522  steamers,  of  205,649  tons  net,  and  2,135  sailing  vessels,  of  823,339  tons 
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net ;  total,  2,657  vessels,  of  528,988  tons.  About  one-fourth  of  the  vessels 
were  engaged  in  trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  coasting 
vessels,  many  of  them  belonging  to  Greeks,  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag. 
There  are  85  steamers  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  280  in  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas, 
181  in  the  Caspian,  and  28  iu  the  White  Sea. 

In  1896  the  navigation  in  the  |)ort8  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
the  Caucasus  appeared  as  follows  for  vessels  above  20  tons. 


1806 

RoBBian 

Foreign 

Total 

Number 

821 
680 
806 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

311.844 
3,506,469 
4.155,774 

Enured  :- 
White  Sea     . 
Baltic    .        .        . 
Black  and  Azov  . 

Total      .       . 

Cleared  :— 
White  Sea     .        . 
Baltic   . 
Black  and  Asov  . 

Total      .       . 

48,131 
265,645 
415,082 

407 
6,367 
3,226 

268,213 
3,230,8*4 
3,740,692 

728 
6,047 
3,532 

10,807 

713 
6,068 
3,500 

10,281 

1,807 

306 
707 
283 

728,868 

9,000 

7,239,729 

7,973,687 

41,113 
270,978 
396,268 

708,844 

407 
5,861 
8,217 

8,985 

268,218 
3,228,554 
3,747,090 

309,826 
3,499,527 
4,148,848 

1,296 

7,248,857 

7,952,201 

The  Caspian  ports  were  entered  in  1895  hv  vessels  of  (in  all)  15,669  tons. 
Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  visited  by  171  vessels  of  194,078  tons  in 
1895. 

In  1895,  87,422  coasting  vessels  visited  the  ports  of  the  "White  Sea,  Baltic, 
and  Black  Soa. 

The  movements  of  passengers  and  emigrants  in  the  empire  has  been  : — 


- 

Entered  Rossla 

LeftRosBia 

1861-90 

4,546,618 

4,996,711 

1891 

2,508,400 

2,648,100 

1892 

1,875,900 

1,901,200 

1898 

2,087,591 

2,034,574 

1894 

2,043,760 

2,048,776 

1895 

2,686,118 

2,580,942 

1896 

_ 

2,725,645 

2,743,418 

The  surplus  or  otherwise  of  Russian  and  foreigners  is  seen  from  the  following : 

Entered  more  than  left 

Left  more  than  entered 

1895 

1896 

6,906 

1895 
27,694 

1896 

Russians 

Foreigners        .        .      *  • 

17,062 

27,084 
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Internal  Communications- 
I.  EiYBBS  AND  Canals. 

In  1896,  127,857  smaller  vessels,  and  218,660  rafts  were  unloaded 
at  the  river  ports  of  European  Russia  and  Poland,  the  value  of  merchandise 
thus  transported  exceeding  278,558,000  roubles,  and  its  total  weight, 
23,475,000  tons.  Plying  on  Russian  rivers  (exclusive  of  Finland  and 
Caucasus)  in  1891  were  1,824  steamers,  103,200  nominal  horse-power,  capable 
of  receiving  a  load  of  141,700  tons,  and  valued  at  75,576,600  roubles  (crews, 
25,814  men).  There  were  besides  20,125  vessels  of  various  denominations, 
capable  of  carrying  about  6,500,000  tons  (cost,  38,827,000  roubles ;  crews, 
90,356  men).  An  average  of  72  steamers  (3,895  horse-power)  and  6,102  boats 
(1,880,000  tons)  has  been  built  during  the  years  1888-91.  Of  the  latter,  the 
greatest  number  is  destroyed  every  year. 

The  river  fleet  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  consisted  in  1894  of  2,185 
steamers  (115,140  horse-power),  thus  distributed  in  the  different  basins: 
Volga,  1,197  ;  Neva  and  lakes,  339  ;  Dnieper,  250  ;  Don,  148  ;  Northern 
Dvina,  82  ;  Western  Dvina,  62  ;  Vistula,  28 ;  Dniester,  16  ;  Lakes  Pskov  and 
Chudskoye,  18  ;  Nyeman,  13  ;  Narova,  5  ;  Urals,  Eastern  Slope,  8. 

In  1894  102  steamers  navigated  on  the  rivers  of  West  Siberia,  the  traffic 
attaining  an  aggregate  of  822,000  tons,  and  66  steamers  plied  on  the  rivers 
of  East  Siberia.  In  1897,  94  steamei-s  and  129  barges  plied  on  the  Amur  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  67  steamers  and  263 
sailing  vessels,  which  have  transported  above  30,000,000  cwt.  of  naphtha. 

In  1894  Russia  and  Poland  had  46,277  English  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  499  miles  of  canals  and  648  miles  of  canalized  rivers.  The  traffic  on  the 
rivers  of  European  Russia  proper  (exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasus) 
was  in  tons  : — 


Total 

Com 

Fuel  Wood 

Timber 

Naphtha 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

16,669,000 
16,710,000 
16,480,000 
19,040,000 
^23,290,000 

2,227,000 
1,996,000 
1,482,000 
2,390,000 
8,680,000 

3.510,000 
3,705,000 
3,282,000 
8,240,000 
8,822,000 

7,816,000 
6,470,000 
7,011,000 
7,604,000 
9,209,000 

714,000 
1,168,000 
1,878,000 
1,266,000 
2,022,000 

Of  the  whole  river  traffic  (including  rafts)  of  European  Russia,  67  per 
cent  fiedls  upon  the  system  of  the  Volga  and  the  Neva — tne  remainder  beins; : 
28  per  cent,  on  the  Dnieper-Nyemen  and  Dvina  system,  3  percent,  only 
nn  the  Don,  1  '4  per  cent,  on  the  Dniester,  and  1  '1  on  the  Narova. 

Siberia  has  27,920  E.  miles  of  navigable  rivers  (16,366  miles  navigated  bj 
steamers),  and  Central  Asia  2,746  miles. 


II,  Railways. 

The  railway-net,  on  September  1,  1897,  was  as  (oVLowa :— Opened  for 
traffie,  26,211  miles.  Out  of  them,  imder  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munication, 23,783  miles  (15,711  miles  worked  by  the  State,  and  8,072  miles 
by  private  companies) ;  under  the  Ministry  of  War  (Transcaspian),  940  miles  ; 
.  in  Finland,  1,619  miles.  In  building,  7,757  miles.  Out  of  them,  by  the 
State,  1,213  miles  ;  by  the  Siberian  Railway  administration,  2,961  miles ;  by 
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private  companies,  8,507  miles;  in  Finland,  86  miles.  Resolved  to  fmild, 
881  miles.  Out  of  them  17  miles  by  the  State,  and  864  miles  by  priTate 
companies. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  railways,  exclusive  of  the  Transcaspian  railway 
and  those  of  Finland,  is  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
length,  gross  receipts,  working  expenses,  and  net  receipts,  as  also  the  number 
of  passengers  and  amounts  of  eoods  carried  for  the  last  five  years,  according  to 
the  last  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications. 


Years 

E.  miles 

Gross 
Receipts 

Paper  Roubles 

Working 
Expenses 

Net  Receipts 

Fasaengers 

Qoods 
carried 

Paper  Roubles 

Paper  Roubles 

Persons 

Tons 

1891 

18,441 

296,087,000 

177,651,000 

118,436,000 

47,9*2,765 

09,848,000 

1892 

18,441 

801,709,000 

194,032,000 

107,676,000 

49,358.000 

72,811,100 

1893 

21,690 

828,793,000 

199,362,000 

129,431,000 

51,523,000 

78,184,000 

18M 

22,986 

370,129,955-] 

215,012,634 

155,117,820 

48,490,000 

42,060,0001 

1895 

23,220 

898,626,551 

232,780,644 

165,839,987 

49,342,000 

00.115,000 

1890 

26,756 

405,949,800 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

1  Exclusive  of  transfers  from  one  Russian  line  to  another. 

The  chief  line  in  construction  was  the  Trans-Siberian,  4,960  miles,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  complete  in  1905,  at  the  cost  of  about  150,000,000  roables. 
On  December  11,  1895,  the  first  section  from  TchelyabiDsk  (which  ia  already 
connected  by  rail  with  Samara,  vid  the  ironworks  Zlatoust  and  Mias)  to 
Omsk,  493  miles,  was  ready,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  bridge  across  the 
Irtysh ;  the  se.^ond  section,  Omsk  to  the  Ob  River,  888  miles,   was  ready 
in  October,  1896;  and  building  was  begun  on  the  next  three  sections:  Ob  to 
Krasnoyarsk  on  the  Yenisei,  476  miles  (rails  already  laid  on  December  17, 
1895),  and  traflBc  opene<i  from  the  Ob  to  Bolotnaya,  70  miles),  Krasnoyarsk  to 
Irkutsk,    672  miles,  and  Station  Mysovaya  on   Lake  Baikal  to  Sryetensk 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Amur,  701  miles.     At  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  railway,  the  section  from  Vladivostok  to  Khabarovsk,  475  miles,   was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1897  ;  the  first  train  from  Vladivostok  reached 
Khabarovsk  on  the  Amur  on  September  13,  1897.     The  branch,  Tchelyabinak 
to    Ekaterinburg,    150    miles,    which    connects  the   main   trunk  with   the 
Middle    Urals    line    Perm-Ekaterinburg-TyumeB,    was    opened     in     1896. 
However,    as  the  building    of    the   line  would   have    met   with    extreme 
difficulties  from  Sryetensk  on  the  Shilka  till  Pokrovskoye  on  the  Amur  (240 
miles),  as  well  as  from  this  last  further  on  down  the  Amur,  a  company  has 
been  formed  by  the  Russian  Government,  bv  a  law  of  December  4  (16X  1896, 
for  building  a  railway  to  connect  Transbaikalia  (Onon  station)  with  Vladi- 
vostok, vid  Manchuria  (Russian  frontier  village  Tsurukhaitu,   to  Tsitsikar, 
Khulan-chen,  and  Ninguta).     The  total  length  of  this  line  is  estimated  at 
about  1,273  miles,  out  of  which  945  miles  are  in  Chinese  territory.      As  this 
line  must,  however,  cross  the  valley  of  the  Sungari,  it  will  also    have  to 
cope  with  considerable  difficulties.     A  new   great  railway,  from  Perm  to 
Vyatka  and  thence  to  Kotlas,  on  the  Northern  Dvina,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Vychegda,  in  order  to  make  Arkhangelsk  the  chief  port  of  West  Siberia, 
has   begun  to  be  built     It  will  have  a  length  of  619  miles,  and  its  cost  is 
estimated  at  35,000,000  roubles.     The  line  Vologda- Arklangelsk  was  opened 
in  1897.     A  sum  of  129,112,196  roubles  has  been  subscribed  for  new  laUwaTs 
in  the  budget  estimate  of  1897,  out  of  which  64,414,762  for  the  Siberian 
railway  and  works  connected  with  it,  and  10,656,047  for  narrow  gauge  feeding 
branches. 

Two  other  important  lines  wers  begun  in  1895,  one  in  Caucasia,  to  con- 
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nect  Tiilis  with  Ears  (188  miles),  and  another  in  Central  Asia.  This  last 
will  connect  the  Samarcand  terminus  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  with 
Andijan  in  Ferganah,  and  haye  a  branch  to  Tashkend,  capital  of  Knssian 
Turkestan.  Length,  842  miles ;  estimated  cost,  27,000,000  ronbles.  In 
Caucasia,  a  branch  line  from  the  main  Yladikaykaz  line  to  Petroysk  on 
the  Caspian  has  been  completed  in  1896,  and  the  Boijom  tunnel  is  in-construc- 
tion  ;  in  European  Russia,  the  lines  Kursk  to  Voronezh  ;  Moscow  to  Eazali ; 
Tamboff  to  Kamyshin  ;  and  St  Petersburg  to  Sestroryetsk  are  in  construction. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  Russian  railways  being  small  (from  one- 
third  to  one-tenth  of  that  on  the  railways  of  Western  Europe),  a  zone-tariff  for 
passengers  was  introduced  in  1894,  whereby  the  cost  of  trayelling  was  so 
much  reduced  that  the  fare  for  a  journey  of  8,000  yersts  (1,989  miles)  is 
now  16  roubles  80  copecks,  instead  of  43  roubles  13  copecks  as  formerly. 

The  rolling  stock  on  January  1,  1895,  was:  8,123  steam  engines  (7,571 
on  January  1,  1895),  9,803  passengers'  carriages,  159,587  goods  carriages, 
and  256  poet  carriages.  Moreoyer,  on  the  Transcaspian  railway,  110  engines 
and  1,080  carriages.  About  400  engines  and  15,000  carriages  can  be  built 
every  year  by  Russian  works.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Russian 
railways  was  343,996  in  1895,  receiving  an  aggregate  of  109,795,743  roubles 
of  wages. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  Russian  railways  and  their  relations  to  the 
State  are  best  seen  from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  State  Control  for  1896 
(OfficicU  Messenger ^  December  1897).  The  revenue  and  eznenditure  of  the 
State  Treasury  in  connection  with  both  tke  State  railways  ana  the  privaU  rail- 
ways appeared  for  the  last  five  years  as  follows  (in  paper  roubles) : — 


Tear 

Revenue  from 

railway,  State 

and  private 

Expenditure  for 
the  same 

Balance 

Balance  after 

deducting  expeudi- 

ture  for  Improvement 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Roubles 
111,102,293 
119,667,668 
155,455,498 
217,701,690 
812,874,372 

Roubles 
142,905,128 
153,905,081 
188,115,228 
242,811,956 
278,288,298 

Roubles 
-81,802,835 
-84,287,368 
-27,659,785 
-25,110,266 
+  84,091,079 

Roubles 
-20,000,150 
-15,095,193 
-16,111,096 
-11,887,014 
+  25,288,461* 

The  considerable  surplus  of  1896  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  35,800,000 
roubles  f^m  special  accounts  to  the  Treasury. 

On  January  1,  1897,  the  net  of  railways  heUmging  to  the  State  attained 
17,009  £.  miles,  out  of  which  16,498  miles  (66  per  cent,  of  all  the  railway 
net  of  the  Empire)  were  under  State  management,  and  516  miles  were  rented 
by  the  State  to  private  companies. 

The  buQding  capital  of  the  whole  net  belonging  to  the  State  was  reckoned 
at  1,846,677,788  roubles  in  gold  and  724,906,895  in  paper  (=2,744,928,577 
paper  roubles). 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  exploited  by  the  State  in  1896  were 
278,969,819  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  157,366,602  roubles,  thus  showing 
a  net  income  of  116,608,217  roubles,  or  119,666,619  roubles,  including  a 
newly-acquired  railway ;  out  of  them  110,685,698  roubles  had,  however,  to 
be  paid  as  interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  these  lines, 
thus  showing  a  real  net  revenue  of  9,030,921  roubles. 

On  the  same  date  (January  1,  1897)  the  raitway-Tui  belonging  to  private 
companies  which  had  standing  obli^tions  towards  the  State  attained  8,101 
miles  built,  and  2,465  miles  building;  total,  under  private  management. 
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9,5GJ  miles  (inclusive  of  the  516  miles  of  State  railways  rented  to  private 
companies). 

The  building  capital  of  this  net  was  reckoned  at  485,012,071  roubles  in 
gold  and  477,627,778  ^aper  roubles  (  =  1,005,145,885  paper  roubles).  The 
yearlv  interest  upon  this  capital  attained  41,668,695  roubles. 

The  gross  receipts  from  the  private  net  attained  in  1896,  140,224,806 
roubles,  and  the  expenditure  was  81,861,231  roubles. 

The  total  debt  of  the  private  railway  companies  to  the  State  was,  on 
January  1,  1897,  819,170,204  roubles,  as  against  925,978,817  on  January  1» 
189  >,  i.e.  about  92  per  cent,  of  their  total  liabilities. 

III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  1895  :— Number  ot  offices,  7,887. 


1                 Bent  out. 

Interior. 

IntemationaL 

Letters  and  Postcards  . 

Letters  with  Money    . 

Value,  Pounds  .     .     . 

1   Periodicals  &  Book  Post 

271,286,000 

16,645,000 

884,560,760/. 

202,420,000 

29,844,000 
554,000 
18,447.040/. 
20,648,000 

The  leneth  of  State  telM^ph  lines  in  Russia  on  January  1,  1895,  was 
78,896  Enf^ish  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  157,397  En^iah  miles ;  there 
w^e  4,623  stations.  Of  the  total  system,  about  nineteen-twentieths  were 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  total  number  of  telegrams  carried  in  1894 
was  14,546,758  (and  about  55,000,000  railway  telegrams).  The  len^  of  the 
telephone  lines  attained  19,813  miles  in  45  towns  (12,669  call  stations),  and 
the  number  of  telephone  messages  was  21,199,500,  as  against  10,766,000  in 
1894.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs 
combined  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Tears 


Income 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Roubles 
33,753,332 
85,267,039 
36,961,042 
38,837,399 


Expenditure 


Roubles 
25,769,010 
24,085,362 
26,144,108 
29,123,907 


Honey  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  money  coined  at  the  mint  during  the  last  three  years  was  ; 


Year 

Gold 

SUver  at  ^       \      Silver  at  ,^ 

Copper 

1895 
1896      ^ 
1897 

Roubles 
50,000,560 
1,315 
117,600,000 

Roubles 

4,605,053 

25,723,862 

13,364,000  ^ 

Roubles 
1,099,001 
301,001 
699,0001 

Roubles 
542,065 

1  During  the  flrst  3|  months  only. 

The  amount  of  gold,  silver  in  money  and  ingots  and  paper  money  in  dr- 
oulation  are  thus  given  by  the  Minister  of  Finances  (Jan.  13,  1898),  in 
m  illions  of  roubles : — 
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Gold  I 

,    AtUie  ,  I 

Bank  and   ,j^^„, 

I  Tieasury  ^"^"'»"""| 


Silver  at  A 


At  the 
Bank  and 
Treasurj- 


In 
circulation 


End  of  1896 
End  of  1897 


1,206 
1,315 


37-5 
155 


73 
63 


50 
99 


Paper  currency 


At  the    I 
^SJJ  circulation^ 


In 


189-7 
69 


981-6 
930 


As  to  the  pa(>er  money,  which  amounted  to  999,000,000  roubles,  out  of 
which  69,000,000  were  at  the  Bank,  it  was  covered  by  gold  money  and  gold  in 
ingots  at  the  Bank  alone  to  the  extent  of  1,166,000,000  roubles,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  226,500,000  roubles  in  gold,  and  39,000,000  roubles  in  silver, 
with  a  decrease  of  122,500,000  in  the  paper  currency. 

1.  T?ie  Bank  of  Russia  acts  in  a  douole  capacity — of  State  Bank  and  of  a 
commercial  bank.  It  has  108  branches.  Its  accounts,  according  to  the  new 
form  of  accounts  established  by  the  law  of  September  10,  1897  (see  pp.  881 
and  882)  were  : — 

Liabilities —  Roubles 

Paper,  roubles  in  circulation  ....        1,050,000,000 

Liabilities  abroad  and  metallic 1,329,074 

Foundation  capital 60,000,000    * 

Reserve  „  .  .  .         .       8,000,000 

Capital  for  building  new  house     ....  381,872 

Interest  bearing  deposits 29,681,992 

Unredeemable  deposits 64,093,721 

Current  accounts.  Treasury,  State,  and  private      .        .  539,967,779 

Railways*  accounts 16,775,187 

Interest  due  and  various  transferable  sums   .         .         .     39,397,989 

Profits  of  1896 9,174,529 

Transfers 215,577,191    \ 


Total  2,019,329,331 
Assets — 

RoubIeK 

Cash  :  mper  money 137,801,183 

„       gold 159,184,915  ' 

„       silver 25,017,299" 

Debt  of  Treasiuy  for  jMiper  money         ....  206,278,167 

Gold  in  money,  ingots,  &c 983,798,464 

abroad 16,347,766 

Sums  at  Bankers'  abroad 209,733 

Discounted  biUs 141,595,367 

Paid  on  current  accounts  guaranteed  by  securities          .  24,492,156 

Loans  under  securities 192,432,649 

Bonds,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Bank       *    .  26,007,666 

Accounts  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank  and  Treasury     .  174,*456,432 

Miscellaneous 31,707,587 

Total  2,019,329,334 
Deposited  in  trust 2,676,969,987 
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2.  The  Savings  Banks. — Ou  June  1,  1897,  the  number  of  sarings  banks 
(State,  municipal,  and  postal)  was  4,253,  the  depositors  numbered  2,228,858, 
and  the  deposits  amounted  to  451,850,546  roubles. 

8.  StaU  Banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  nubilUy,  on  January  1,  1896, 
showed  loans  granted  amounting  to  523,689,700  roubles,  the  remaining  debt 
being  395,767,597  roubles. 

4.  Land  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  peasaiUs, — ^Up  to  January 
1,  1895,  the  bank  had  made  loans  to  village  communities,  associations, 
and  separate  individuals,  representing  an  aggregate  of  319,011  householders 
and  1,024,124  individuals.  They  bought  6,374,116  acres,  valued  at 
10,664,874^.,  of  which  8,243,2262.  were  lent  by  the  bank,  and  2,421,6482. 
paid  by  the  buyers.  Only  104,641  acres  of  the  whole  quantity  have  been 
acquired  by  separate  individuals.  During  the  year  1895,  494,698  acres  were 
bought  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  for  a  total  value  of  954,1242.,  out  of  which 
630,5232.  were  lent  by  the  bank. 

5.  Mortgage  Banks. — On  January  1,  1895,  there  were  in  European  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Caucasus,  36  mortgage  banks,  including  both  those  for  the 
nobility  and  for  the  peasantry.  The  extent  of  their  operations  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement : — 


Land  estates 

Properties  in  towns  (900  tovns) 

•Number  of  Mortgages     .     119,516 
Area  in  acres  (43  per 

cent,  of  total)   .         134,649,182 
Loons,  roubles     .      1,404,262,237 
Unpaid,  roubles  .      1,312,924,036 

Number  of  Mortgages      .     52,067 
Value  in  roubles  .      1,468,740,707 
Loans,  roubles      .        853,050,400 
Unpaid,  roubles    .        631,822,179 

The  number  of  shareholders'  companies  attained  1,200  in  1892,  and  their 
a-ggrog^te  ^^^  profits  were  84,941,140  roubles. 

in  1896  there  were  40  banking  companies,  104  societies  of  mutual  credit, 
and  241  municipal  banks.  The  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities  of  38  private 
banks  balanced  at  939,272,000  roubles  (1,114,639,000  on  Jan.  1,  1898);  of 
98  societies  of  mutual  credit,  at  177,556,000  roubles  ;  and  of  288  municipal 
banks,  at  132,525,000  roubles.     Total,  1,249,358  roubles. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Monet. 

The  legal  unit  of  money  is  the  silver  Bauble  of  100  Kopecks,  It  is  of  the 
value  of  Zs.  2'05Ad.,  but  in  official  calculations  6  40  roubles  arc  taken  as 
equal  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  Are  the  imperial  arid  half  imperial  of  10  and  5  roubles.  The 
half-imperial  weighs  5  544041  grammes  916  fine,  and  contains,  therefore, 
5  998704  grammes  of  fine  gold.     Its  value,  in  paper  roubles,  for  the  year 

1896,  has  been  settled  at  7r.  72c.,  and  15r.  45c.  for  the  imperial.  The  new 
imperial  wei^rhs  12*902  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  11*6118 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Its  valu'e,  in  pa^xsr  roubles,  has  been  settled  by  the 
Xliuiitry  of  finance,  for  the  year  1896,  at  15  roubles  for  the  imperial,  aud 
7r.  50c.  for  the  half-imperial.  The  mtio  between  gold  and  paper  currency  is 
thus  established  for  the  year  1896  at  IJ  :  1. 

According  to  the  new  laws  of  January  3  (15),  and  August  2  (Sept  10), 

1897,  new  gold  coins  of  exactly  the  same  value,  weight,  and  dimensions  as 
the  above,  will  henceforward  be  coined,  bearing  the  inscription  of  16  roubles 
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GFn  the  imperial,  7r.  50c.  on  the  half-imperial,  and  5  roubles  on  a  new  gold 
coin  of  this  value,  and  naper  money  can  at  any  time  be  exchanged  at  its 
nominal  value  against  tnese  gold  coins. 

The  silver  rouble  weighs  20*7315  grammes  '86806  fine,  or  (in  the  new 
coinage)  19*9957  grammes  *900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  17*994 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  Besides  the  silver  rouble,  credit  notes  (100,  25,  10, 
5,  3,  and  1  rouble)  are  legal  tender. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

1   Ferat  {600  sajhies)        .        .     =  3,500  ft.,  or  two- thirds  of  a  statute 

mile  (0*6629). 

1  Sajhte  (3  arshiru)  .     =  7  feet  English. 

1  Arshin  (16  vershok)      .         .     =  28  inches. 

1  Square  verst         .         .         .     =  0  *43941  square  mile. 

1  DessiatiTie    .        .        .        .     =  2*69972  English  acres. 

1  Pound  (96  zolotnik3=S2  lot)       =  A  of  a  pound  English  (0*90283  lb.) 

68  Foods =1  ton. 

1  Skip  Last     .         .        .        .     =  about  2  tons  (1  8900). 
I  Vedro  {8  shtoffs)    .         .        .     =  2J  imperial  gallons  (2*707). 
1  TcJielvert  (8  tchctveriks)  .     =6*77  imperial  bushels,  or  ^^V  imperial 

quarter  (0*72186). 

Biplomatio  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Russia  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — His  Excellency  Privy  Councillor  Georges  de  Staal,  accre- 
dited July  1,  1884. 

Councillor  of  ^Embassy. — P.  M.  Lessar. 

First  Secretary. — N.  Boulatzell. 

Military  AtiaM. — Colonel  YermoloflF. 

Naval  Attach6  — Captain  J.  Grigorovitch. 

ConstU-Ghneral. — A.  de  Volborm.   . 

Russia  has  also  vice  consuls  afc  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull  (C),  Leith,  Liverpool  (C),  Newcastle  (C), 
Plymouth,  Southampton,  Swansea,  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia. 
Ambassadar.—Bight  Hon.   Sir    N.    R.    O'Conor,    G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

appointed  to  St.  Peteisburg,  October  24,  1895. 

Secretary  of  Embassy. — William  E.  Goschen. 

MUHary  Attach^.— Lt -Col.  W.  H.  Waters,  R.A. 

Consul-General  and  Translator. — J.  Michell. 

There  are  also  British  vice-consuls  at  Abo,  Archangel,  Batiim  (C), 
Berdiansk,  Bjomeboi^,  Cronstadt,  Helsingfors,  Kicff  (C),  Kertch,  Moscow 
(C),  Nioolaieff,  Odessa  (C.  G.),  Poti,  Revel,  Riga  (C),  Sebastopol,  Taganrog 
(C),  Warsaw  (C.  G.). 


FINLAND. 

The  Government  ot  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
referred  to  on  page  857  ;  its  area  and  population  given  on  page  860  ;  and  its 
army  on  page  879.  Of  the  total  area  11  *15  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  August  14,  1890,  the  circulation  of  Russian  paper  roubles  and 
silver  money  has  been  rendered  obligatory.  The  penal  code,  eteiborated  b;^he 
Senate,  which  had  to  be  promulgated  on  January  1, 1891,  has  been  stopped  by 
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the  Russian  Government  till  further  notice.    In  1891  the  postal  administration 
of  Finland  was  subjected  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Population. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  from  the  following : — 


Years 

In  Towns 

In  Country 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1830 

76,489 

1,295,588 

1,872,077 

663,621 

708,456 

1870 

131,603 

1,687,166 

1,768,769 

860,425 

908,344 

1890 

235,227 

2,144,913 

2,380,140 

1,171,541 

1,208,599 

1891 

244,798 

2,167,337 

2,412,135 

1,188,114 

1,224,021 

1892 

250,917 

2,181,036 

2,431,963 

1,198,273 

1,283,680 

1893 

257,885 

2,196,377 

2,454,262 

1,209,751 

1,244,511 

1894 

264,239 

2,219,010 

2,483,249 

1,224,948 

1,258.301 

In  1896  the  population  was  estimated  at  2,520,437,  of  whom  2,169,000 
were  Finns,  341,500  Swedes,  7,000  Russians,  1,790  Germans,  1,150  Laps. 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1896  : — Lutherans,  2,473,441 ; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  46,509  ;  Roman  Catholics,  487. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are : — !Helsingfors  (with 
Sveaborg),  69,025  ;  Abo,  33,077  ;  Tammerfors,  23,237  ;  Wiborg,  22,344  ;  Ulei- 
borg,  13,383  ;  Bjomeborg,  10,813 ,-  Nikolaistad  (Wasa),  11,372  ;  Kuopio,  9,334. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Years         1 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Excess  of  Births 

1891  ' 

1892  1 
1893 
1894 
1895 

16,572         1 
14,825 
14,095 
16,113 
18,256         1 

82,128 
76,433 
73,030 
76,206 
84,010 

50,715 
57,486 
51,002 
47,467 
46,709 

31,413 
18,947 
22,028 
28,739 
37,301 

Immigration  in  1895,  59,240 

.     Emigratio 

Infitructioi 

n,  59,353. 
1. 

In  1896  Finland  had  1  university,  with  2,010  students  (158  ladies)  ;  1  i>oly. 
tcchnic,  176  students ;    38  lyceums  and  progymnasiums  (23  State),   5,993 

'pupils;  19  real  schools,  653  pupils;  69  girls^  schools,  5,019  pupils ;  1,174 
higher  primaiy  schools,  with  51,467  pupils;  4  teachers'  schools,  with 
569  pupils,  lliere  are  besides  7  navigation  schools,  with  156  pupils;  8 
commercial  schools,  with  233  male  and  209  femsle  pupils  ;  38  evening  and 
professional  schools,  with  1,178  pupils ;  2  agricultural  institutes^  12 
agricultural  and  19  dairy  schools,  with  899  male  and  186  female  pupils ; 
8  higher  tirade  schools,  with  294  pupils,  and  42  lower,  with  786  pupils.  Out 
of  470,382  children  of  school  age  (from  7  to  16  years  old),  only  21,523 
received  no  education. 

»  There  were,  in  1896,  73  Swedish,  99  Finnish,  and  5  Swedish-andFiunisli 
newspapers  and  reviews  published. 

Pauperism  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1894  supported  by  the  towns  and  the  viUagr 
communities  was  98,153  (3  9  per  cent  of  the  population) ;  and  the  total  cost 
was  3,637,632  marks.  ^  , 
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The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1894,  was  1,604  men  and  513  women, 
while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  for  crimes  in  1892  was  2,712,  and 
for  minor  oflfences  14,786. 

Finanoe. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  1896  were  64,684,875  marks  (15,667,995  marks 
being  left  from  previous  budgets,  and  2,000,000  marks  being  taken  from  the 
reserve  fund),  and  expenditure  the  same  (12,093,210  marks  being  left  for 
the  next  year).  Of  the  revenue,  6,800,620  marks  came  from  ilirect  taxes  ; 
23,662,000  marks  Indirect  taxes.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  military 
affairs,  8,219,871  marks;  civil  administration,  9,232,649  marks;  worship 
and  education,  7,324,230  ;  public  debt,  4,719,160. 

The  public  debt  on  January  1,  1896,  amounted  to  88,750,809  marks,  as 
against  85,130,944  marks  on  January  1,  1890  ;  of  which  1,200,000  marks 
internal. 


Industry. 

The  land  was  divided  in  1894  among  115,239  owners  (345  nobles,  2,218 
IJurger,  111,557  i)easants,  and  297  foreigners  in  1888)i,  and  the  landed  property 
was  distributed  as  follows  : — Less  than  12^  acres,  31,695  persons  (as  -against 
42,592  in  1885) ;  from  124to  62^  acres,  57,070  persons,  from  624  to  250  acres, 
•23,505  persons  ;  more  than  250  acres,  2,969  persons.     Small  farmers,  68,670. 

The  crop  of  1893  was  in  hectolitres :— Wheat,  52,101  ;  rye,  4,301,033; 
Ijarley,  2,030,304  ;  oats,  5,917,900  ;  wheat  and  rye  mixed  {miUil),  151,268  ; 
sarrazin,  9,229  ;  peas,  142,744  ;  potatoes, 6, 066, 032  ;  flax,  1,629  tons  ;  hemp, 
009  tons. 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had : — Horses,  267,388 ;  homed  cattle, 
1,264,062 ;  sheep,  1,028,425  ; swine,  178,144 ;  reindeer,  127,594 ;  goats,  14,240  ; 
poultiy,  352,100. 

The  crown  forests  cover  14,078,128  hectares.  Their  maintenance  cost 
639,494  francs,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  1,987,631  francs.  In 
1894  there  were  181  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  207  steam  mills,  as 
against  117  in  1888.  They  give  occupation  to  11,266  workers,  and  their  aggre- 
gate production  was  1,581,700  cubic  metres  of  timber,  as  against  3,003,354 
cubic  metres  in  1889. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  and  iron,  in  metric  tons,  for  seven  years, 
was  : — 


Years 

Ore 

Plg-lron 

Iron 

1889 

48,698 

15,060 

12,227 

1890 

59,485 

23,749 

16,948 

1891 

58,692 

23,072 

19,760 

1892 

58,210 

24,167 

19,710 

1898 

54,771 

21,355 

13,996 

1894 

68,243 

21,174 

15,287     • 

1895 

67,724 

23,220 

17,863 

Finland  had  in  1894,  6,963  large  and  small  manufactures,  employing  an 
aggregate  of  58,233  workers,  and  yielding  an  amegate  product  (exclusive  of 
flour  mills)'X)f  169,731,000  marks  (6,789,240^).     The  chief  were  :— • 
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1 

No.  of 

Establishmento 

No.  of 

Workers 

1      Produetton 

1 

XarkB 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 

1,188 

10,448 

1      22,647,272 

1  Textiles     .... 

40 

6,782 

22,966,894 

1  Wood  and  bone  industries 

692 

13,661 

I      42,774,189 

Distilleries  and  breweries    . 

119 

1,712 

'        7,550,814 

Paper         .... 

124 

4,599 

17.242,831 

1  Leather      .... 

736 

2,418 

11,010,805 

(Chemicals  .... 

240 

1,522 

4,582,804 

Dress  and  dyeing 

1,101 

8,762 

5,788,358 

Graphic  arts 

108 

1,524 

3,441,404 

Tlie  total  amount  of  steam  engines  attained  in  1894,  620  ;  horse-power, 
15,893. 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  trade  of  Finland  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  maria 

(iVancs)  : — 


1 

1894 

1895              '                1S96 

1 

Imports 
from 

Exports 

Imports 
from 

Bzports 

1 
Imports     Exports, 
from             to      ' 

1  Russia     . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain   . 

Spain 
1  France     . 
\  Various  , 

47,604 
9,672 
8,870 
49,013 
17,062 
1,746 
2,040 
7,696 

138,708 

43,646 

6,013 
18,840 

8,977 
32,816 

6,350 
11,498 

9,825 

135,965 

51,100 
9,700 
4,400 
52,500 
19,800 
2,100 
8,300 
7,900 

48,600 

6,100 

16,500 

10,000 

86,000 

5,700 

11,100 

8,900 

55,500    47,900 

11,100  '     5,500 

5,900  '  18,700 

58,600    10.600 

24,800    46,800, 

2,200      5,400 : 

8,800    12,700 

11,200  1  11,300 

'            Total      . 

150,800 

142,900 

172,600.158,900 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  :  timber  (68,800,000  marks  in  1896,  a» 
against  28,699,000  in  1887),  butter  (28,400,000),  paper,  |»ap^  nuun,  and 
cardboard  (14,400,000),  iron  and  iron  goods  (8,500,000),  textiles,  leatjier, 
hides,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were  :— Cereals  (29,200,000  marks),  coffee  (14,000,000), 
sufi;ar  (6,600,000),  iron  and  hardware  (11,100,000),  cotton  and  cottons 
(11,700,000),  woollens  (7,200,000),  machinery  (8,800,000),  chemicals,  leather 
ware,  tobacco,  colours,  and  oils. 

Liiatom  duties  leviod  in  1895,  24,879,808  marks. 


Shipping  and  navigation. 

The  number  of  vesBels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland  in 
1896  was  as  follows  : — 
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1896 

Bntered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

719,090 

71,955 

927,064 

Finnish  . 
Russian  . 
Foreign  . 

5,851 

445 

2,026 

719,777          5,484 

77,464             426 

926,719    1      2,027 

Total 

7,822 

1,723,960 

7,936      j      1,718,109 

The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  January  1,  1896,  1,955  sailing 
vessels  of  236,928  tons,  and  418  steamers,  28,770  tons  ;  total,  2,373  vessels 
of  265,698  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canals  of  Finland  every  year  is  from 
15,000  to  22,713  in  1895,  and  tne  net  revenue  from  tiie  camds  varies  from 
230,000  to  600,000  marks  every  year  (179,867  in  1896). 

In  January,  1897,  there  were  1,505  miles  of  railways,  all  but  20  miles 
belonging  to  Uie  State.  The  traffic  in  1895  was  3,022,209  passengers  and 
1,218,841  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1895 
was  192,548,106  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same  in  1895  was  15,457,000 
marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  10,120,000  marks. 

Finland  had  694  post-offices  in  1895,  and  revenue  and  expenses  were 
respectively  2,171,090  and  1,979,117  marks;  united  letters  and  jwst-cards, 
10,288,162;  parcels,  &c.  1,775,916  ;  newspapers,  9,880,865. 

The  153  savings-banks  had  on  December  31,  1894,  85,915  depositors,  with 
aggregate  deposits  of  44,573,695  marks. 

Honey,  Weights,  &c. 

The  markka  of  100  penni  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9id.  The  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  markka,  though  not  coined  in  cold,  is  the  unit 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-markka  pieces.  They  contain  '2903225  grammes 
of  fine  gold  to  the  markka. 

Silver  coins  are  2,  1,  i,  and  i -markka  pieces. 

Cppper  coins  are  10,  5,  and  1 -penni  pieces. 

The  pajper  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold  or  silver. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  foot,  which  is =0 '2969  metre,  or  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  foot  1  verst  (8,600  Finn,  feet) = nearly  §  of  a 
statute  mile  ;  1  twinland  {56,000  square  Finn,  feet)  =  nearly  1^  acre  (0 '49364 
hectare);  1  tunria  (63  kannor)=neax\j  4i  bushels  (1'6488  hectolitre;  1 
8k&lpund=yV<rof £ng.  lb.  (425  01  grammes);  1  centner  (100  sk&lpund=5 
lispu'nd)=^  of  Eng.  ton  (45  501  kilogrammes).  Metric  measures  are  now 
in  general  use. 
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BUSSIAN  SEPESSEHCIE8 IH  ASIA. 

The  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Russia : — 

BOKHAIUL 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41'*  and 
37°,  and  between  E.  longitude  62*"  and  72'',  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bussian 
province  of  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  the  Pftmir,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Kara  Kum  desert. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  the  Ameer  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Ameer,  by  a  slave  girl ;  bom  about  1860,  educated  in  Russia,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1885.  The  heir  is  his  son  Sayid  Mir  Alim  Khan,  bom  January 
3,  1880. 

The  modem  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamerlane. 
The  dynasty  of  Mangnts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  belongs,  dates  £rom  the 
end  of  the  last  centiuy.  Mir  Muzaffar>ed-din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  the  Russian  district  of 
Syr  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  permit 
Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

Amjeera  of  Bokhara. — Sayid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;  Mir  Hussein,  1826  ; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  Mir  Nasrulla,  1827-60  ;  Muzaffer-ed-din,  1860-86. 

Area  about  92,000  square  miles,  population  about  2,500,000.  Chief  towns 
—Bokhara,  about  75,000 ;  Karshi,  25,000 ;  Khuzar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  Hissar, 
10,000  ;  Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  20,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  A 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill 

Bokhara  produces  com,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  about 
32,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Gold,  salt,  slum,  and  sulphur  are  tiie  chief 
minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trade  of  Bokhara  in  1887  : — 

/mporte.— From  Russia,  10,600,000  roubles;  from  Persia,  5,475,000 
roubles ;  from  Afghanistan  and  India,  600,000  roubles ;  total  imports, 
16,676,000  roubles. 

jKcpprfe.— To  Russia,  12,500,000  roubles ;  to  Persia  2,120,000 ;  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  420,000  roubles  ;  total  exports,  15,040,000  roubles. 

In  1890  the  exports,  Russian  and  native,  from  Bokhara  to  Ai^lianistan, 
are  said  to  have  been  8,944,568  roubles ;  the  imports  (largely  Anglo>Indian) 
from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan  4,884,270  roubles. 

The  yearly  imports  of  jp-ecn  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amoant  to 
1 ,  125  tons.  The  imports  from  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins,  dings, 
shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in' one  year  being  estimated  at  34  tons.  The  exports  of  cotton  in 
1888  were  122,.000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all  merchandise  belonging 
to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported,  pays  a  duty  of  2^  per  eent. 
(ni  valorem.    No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can  be  levied  on  Rtisaian  goods, 
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which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The  Ameer  has  forbidden  the 
import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  thence 
to  Samarkand  ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of 
Eatti  Kur^han  being  about  186  miles. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 

Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  sUver  tenga 
is  valued  at  5a. 

Russian  Political  Resident,  W.  J.  Ignatieff. 

Books  of  Reference  concern ing  Bokhara. 
Bume$  (Sir  Alexander),  Travels  into  Bokhara.    1889. 

Curgon  (Hon.  O.),  BuBsia  in  Central  Asia.    1889.    [Contains  ample  Bibliography].— The 
Pamirs  and  the  source  of  the  Ozus.    London,  1897. 
Le  Me99urUr  (Col.  A.),  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 
O'Donoeun  (E.),  The  Merv  Oasis.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 
Vambirfff  History  of  Bokhara.    London,  187S. 

KHIVA. 

A  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  43""  40' 
and  41%  and  E.  lon^tude  68°  and  61**  60'.  Extreme  length  200  miles  ;  ex- 
treme breadth  140  imles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian 
province. 

Seyd  Mahomed  Rahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1866  as  reining 
soverei^ ;  bom  about  1846.  The  heir-apparent,  accepted  by  Russia,  is 
Asfendiar,  the  third  son  of  the  Khan  (by  a  Persian  slave). 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva — an  Usbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane's  Central  Asian  Empire — 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centurv,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  C2air*s  supremacy.  In  1872, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an  expedi- 
tion advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compelled  the 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  contiol.  A  war 
indemnity  of  about  274,000Z.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation,  still 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  hb  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  crossed  the 
frontier  to  afibrd  him  aid  and  support. 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1806-26  ;  Alia 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42 ;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-46  ;  Mohamed  Amin  Khan, 
1845-65  ;  Abdulla  Khan,  1855-56  ;  Kutlugh  Murad  Khan,  1866 ;  Seyid  Mo- 
hamed Khan,  1866-65  ;  Se3pd  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1866. 

Area,  22,320  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  700,000,  including 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns — Khiva,  4,000-6,000  ;  New  Urgenj, 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan.     Armv,  about  2,000  men. 

The  annual  production  of  sUk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;'of  cotton,  about 
8,064  tons. 

The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888  were  67,000  bales. 

Books  of  Reference  conoerniko  Khiva. 
AbboU  (J.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  fh>in  Herat  to  Khiva.    London,  1884. 
Bwmaby  (Col.),  A  Ride  to  Khiva.    London,  18S4. 

MaeQ€ihan  (J.  A.),  Campaigning  on  the  Ozns  and  the  Fall  6f  ■  Khiv{».    London,  1874. 
A0eItM(E.),  Nouvellegeographieunivenselle.    L'Asie  Ruiwe:    1881. 
Boeea  (F.  de\  De  I'Alai  h  I'Amou-Daria.    Paris,  1896. 
Wood  (H.),  The  Shores  of  the  Lake  Aral.    London,  1876. 
YounghuBband  (F.),  The  Heart  of  a  Continent.    London,  1896.  ^  i 
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Statif tieal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  coneerning  Rom ia 

1.  Official  Pitblications. 

BuMtian, 

Annual  {Pamyatnaya  Knijka)  of  tho  Ministry  of  the  Navy  for  1894.    St.  Petersburg, 

Annuals  (Vremennik)  of  tho  Central  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Peteralmrg,  18784M 

CoUection  of  Materials  {Sbornik  Svedeniy)  for  Russia  for  1887  and  1888,  publisbed  by  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1891. 

Collection  of  Medical,  Sanitary,  and  Veterinary  Laws,  published  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St  Petersburg,  1896.    3  vols. 

The  Tear  1896  with  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Also  the  preceding  years.  Published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    St.  Petersburg,  1897. 

Materials  for  a  Statistic  to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  StaUstical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    8.    St.  Petersburg,  1868-97  :— 

Movement  of  Population  in  European  Russia  in  1891 ;  Prioes  on  Land  in  1882-87 ;  The 
ZemstvoR  in  1886 ;  Crops  of  1889  compared  to  those  of  1883-87 ;  TearlyiCrops,  Ac 

(Report  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  1S92-9S.    St.  Petersbura,  1896. 

'statistics  of  the  lianded  Property  and  Inhabited  Places  of  the  Rnsuan  Empire,  with 
maps.  Ac    Published  by  the  Statistical  Department.    St.  Petersburg,  1861-66. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Peasant  Communities  and  Volostes  in  1891  (FresMimiit,  voL  88 
St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  {Sehkoye  i  Lyunoye  KhoxyaUtvo)  of  Russia.  Published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  imder  V.  1.  Kovalevslcy.    St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

The  Crops  of  1896  and  1897,  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.  St.  Petersboig,  1897. 

Reports  and  Researches  relative  to  the  Village  Industries,  publisbed  by  the  Ministry  of 
State  Domains.    St.  Petersburg,  1892-95.    3  vols. 

Review  of  Data  (8vod  Dannykk)  relative  to  the  Manuftictures  of  Russia  in  1887-91,  and 
for  all  subsequent  years  till  1894  by  the  Ministiy  of  Finances.    St  Petersburg,  1893-97. 

Review  of  the  Exterior  Trade  [ObMor  vnye$hnei  Torgovli)  for  1894,  and  Exterior  Trade 
on  the  European  Frontier  in  1896,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  St  Peteraburg, 
1897. 

Prix  des  Marchandises  sur  les  princlpaux  Marches  de  la  Russie,  pour  les~aun6es  1890-96. 
St.  Petersburg,  1897.    Published  by  tlie  Ministry  of  Finances. 

Statistical  Annual  ( VrefMnnik)  of  Caucasus.    Tiflis,  1895. 

Statistical  Materials  published  by  the  Provincial  Statistical  Committees 

Statistics  (Srod  8tati*tiehe$kikh  Svedeniy)  relative  to  the  Judicial  institutions  in  1S89 
St.  Petersburg,  1895. 

Yearly  Report  of  the  Cancasus  Administration  about  the  Schools  in  1892.    Tiflis,  ISM. 

Official  Menenger^  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

VyeUnik  Finan$o/,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

Sbomik  of  Materials  for  the  Description  of  Caucasus  and  its  Inhabitants.  Tiflis, 
22  parts;  best  one  in  1897. 

Kauffnann  (Dr.),  Financial  Statistics  of  Russia  for  1862-84  published  by  the  Centra 
Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg,  1886. 

I.  Kaufmann.  The  value  of  paper  money  of  Russia  for  tho  last  50  years  (Vek»elnyie 
KuTty  BosHi),  publ.  in  Vremennik  of  the  Central  Stat  Committee.    St  Petersbuig,  1882. 

The  actual  Income  and  Expenditure  for  1886-95,  in  Of.  Mtuenger  and  Vyetinik  Puumtpj 
for  1895  and  1896. 

Statl-stical  Reports  (Sbomtfc)  of  the  Ministrj'  of  Ways  and  Communicati<m«t.  vols.  41  and  42. 
(Transport  of  Goods  on  RaUways  in  1894  ;  Rivers  and  Canals  in  1893)  St  Petersburg,  1896. 
(With  maps.) 

Reports  of  tho  Medical  Department  fbr  1892.    St.  Petersbuig,  1896. 

Report  of  the  Prison  Administration  for  1898.    St  Petersbuig,  1895. 

A.  Hotpuanand  Baron  Noleken^  Law  (Pologenie)  of  the  New  OmATiisation  of  Peasants'* 
Tribunals  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  with  a  Summary  of  Motives.  Publishei  by  Ministry  of 
Justice.    St  Petersburg.    8.    2  vols.    1889. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics  for  1893.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Zevutvost  being  house-to-house  inquests  covering  133  districts 
of  European  Russia,  and  embodying  2,983,733  households  (17,996,317  souls).  18S(>-94.  450 
volumes. 

Report  of  the  Finances  of  the  Zemttw  for  1871-80, 1881-83, 1886-87.  St  Peteraburg 
1884-90. 

Annual  of  the  Zemtivoi  for  1888  (Zemtkly  l^egodnUe).    St  Petersbuig,  1890. 

Institutions  of  the  Navy  {8vod  morskikh  PostanovUniy).  18  volumes.  St  Petersburg,  1888. 

Historj'  of  the  Ministr}-  of  Domains  for  the  Fifty  Tears  of  its  Existence.  St  Petersbuig,  1887 

Orloff  and  Budagof,  Index  of  Manufactures  in  European  Russia.  Srd  editioQ.  St 
Petersburg,  1894. 

A.  Oolubeff,  Statistics  of  Mortgages  in  Russia  {Statittika  Dolgomvchnaffo  Xr«4ita}, 
edited  by  the  Congress  of  Representatives  of  Mor^ge  Banks.    3  vols.    St  Petnstaitrg, 
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KrivenhOf  Short  Description  of  the  GoYeminental  InstitutionB  of  Bufisia.  2nd  edit  Ht. 
Petersbnrg,  1889. 

Materials  {8vod  MaUrialov)  relative  to  the  Economical  CtondiUons  of  the  Peaaants  of 
Transcaucasia.    5  vols.    Tlflis,  1886-91. 

Materials  (Materialy)  relative  to  the  Boonomical  Conditions  of  the  Peasants  and 
Indigenes  of  West  Siberia.    18  parts.    St.  Petersburg,  1888-02. 

Mutual  Insurance  against  Fire  n  1889-92,  edited  hj  the  Central  Statistical  Committee 
St.  Petersburg,  1893 

Collections  of  Laws  (Shomik  uadkoneniy)  issued  on  July  12, 1889,  on  the  Peasants'  Insti- 
tutions and  Justices  of  the  Peace.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St.  Petersburg,  1890. 
Memoia  and  Bulletins  of  the  Russian   Geographical   Society   and  its   Branches  in 
Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

Historical  Review  {Iiloriehe$hiif  Obaor)  of  the  Measures  taken  by  Government  for  Food 
Supply  in  Russia.    Vol.  I.    St.  Petersburg,  1892.    Edited  by  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Collection  of  Materials  (Sbomik  Uattrialov)  for  the  Description  of  the  land  and  In- 
habitants of  Caucasus.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.    25  vols.    Tlflis.  1880-95. 

Results  from  Statistical  Materials  (8vod  BtatUHeheaHkh  Maierialov)  relative  to  the  Con- 
ditions of  the  Agricultural  Population  of  European  Russia.  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Ministers.   .81  FBtersburg,  1894. 

Review  (ObMor)  of  the  Transcaspian  Region  in  1890.    St  Petersburg,  1892. 
Review  (Obsor)  of  the  activity  of  the  Memttwt  concerning  the  Petty  and  Domestic 
Trades,  1805-97.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Srate  Domains.    St  Peters- 
burg, 1897. 

Siberia,  a  book  of  Reference,  edited  by  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
nterior.    Part  I.    St.  Petersburg.    1897. 

Maps  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Siberia,  and  the  Urals,  with  Descriptions.  Edited  by  the 
Mining  Department,  1897. 

Report  and  Additional  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  about  his  Journey  to 
Siberia.    St  Petersburg,  1897. 

Frenehy  BngU»k,  ^e. 
Annnaire  des  finances  russes :  budget,  credit,  commerce,  chemins  de  fer.    Par  A.  Vess^- 
lo vsky,  secretaire  du  comity  scientiflque  du  mlnist^  des  finances.    8.    St  Petersburg. 

Tableaux  Statistiques  du  Commerce  ext^eur  de  la  Russie,  1802-1894.  Publics  par  le 
Department  des  Douanes.    St.  Petersburg,  1806. 

Resultats  generauz  de  la  r^colte  de  1895.  Publics  par  lo  Comite  Central  de  Statistiques 
de  Russie.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

Handbook  of  the  Russian  Troops  in  Asia,  by  Mi^or  J.  W.  Murray.  Issued  by  the  War 
Oflice.    8.    London,  1890. 

The  Industries,  Manufactures,  and  Trade  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Editor  of  the  English 
translation,  J.  M.  Crawford,  United  States  Consul-General  to  Russia  Vol.  I.  and  II., 
Manufactures  and  Trades;  VoL  III.,  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Vol.  IV.,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy ;  VoL  V.,  Siberia  and  the  Great  Siberian  Railway.    St  Petersburg,  1893. 

Marine  marchand  russe.  Liste  des  b&timents  le  1  Janvier,  1896.  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London 

Foreign  Oflice  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Gritr$<m  (Captain  J.  M.),  Armed  Strength  of  Russia  (with  two  maps).    London,  1886. 
HerUlet  (Sir  Edward),  Foreign  Oflice  List    Published  annually.    London,  1894. 
KouUbine  (8.\  Apercu  pr61iniinaire  de  Tindustrie  min^role  en  1890.  St  Petersburg,  1892. 
SUtistik  Arbok  Cot  Finland,  utg.  af  StatistiskaCentralbyr&n.  1894-95.  HelsinKfors,  1806. 
Statesman's  Handbook  for  RussixL    Edited   by  the  Chancery  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

Guide  des  Excursions  du  VII.  Congr^  gtologique  international,  avec  une  carte 
g^ologique  de  la  Russie  d'Europe,  4 1'^cheUe  1 :  6,300,000.    St.  Peterabuig,  1897. 

2.  NoN- Official  Publications. 

Abieh  (H.X  Ans  kaukasischen  lilndem.    2  vols.    1896. 

Albreekt  (Dr.  Max),  Russi>4ch  Centralasien.    Hambun;.  1896. 

Armies  of  To-day,  by  various  writers.    8.    London,  1898. 

Bain  (R  N.),  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great,  1697-1740.    liOndon,  1897. 

Bar  (K.  E.  von)  and  Helmenen  (Gr.  von),  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Russisdien  Reichs. 
26  vols.    8.    St  Petersburg,  1852-72. 

Birkbeek  (W.  J.\  Russia  and  the  English  Church  during  the  last  Fifty  Years.  Vol.  I. 
Correspondence,  1844-53.     London,  1896. 

SrMe$ki^  The  Debts  of  the  Russian  Empire.    St  Petersburg,  1884.    (Russian.) 

Bulletin  russe  de  Statistique  financi^re  et  de  legislation   8*  annde.  St  Petersburg,  1896. 

Capn*  (G.),  A  travers  le  Royaume  de  Tamerlane.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Cklebowski  Slownik  geograflczny  Krulewstwa  Polskiego  i  innych  kraJ6w  slowianskich 
O  vols.     Warsaw,  1892-96  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Dap  (W.  A.),  The  BnasUii  Qovemmoit  In  PoUiid.    London,  1867. 
Dott^koJ,  Inoome  ftom  Cuatom  Duties  daring  the  yean  18S2  to  1890.    Bt  Petexsbnxs 
1892.    (BoMian.) 

Dunwtore-iEMrl  oOi  The  Punin.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1898. 

Brwum  (Oeorg  AdolfX  Arahiv  fUr  die  wiasenaehafUiche  Knnde  Rntslanda.    85  vols. 
Berlin,  1841-68. 

Gonmykin,  I^aws  relative  to  the  Peasantry  issued  since  1859.     St.  Fetersbnxg.  1801. 
Russian.) 

Hdkn  (C),  Kaucasisclie  Beisen  und  Studien,    Leipsic,  1896. 

Hart  (A.  J.  C),  Studies  in  liussla.    London,  1886. 

Howard  (B,  D.X  Life  with  Trans-Siberian  Savages.  [The  Aintis  of  Sagli^en.]  8. 
London,  1893. 

nUn  (A.),  Detoiled  AUas  of  Russia,  with  plans  of  chief  towns.  8t  PMcrsborg,  1886. 
(Bussian.) 

Ittatf(A.  A.),  Emigration  and  its  Importance  for  the  Boonomy  of  the  Bussian  Nation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1891.    (Bussian.) 

Jaekaon  (F.  6.X  The  Great  Fntzen  Land.    8.     London,  1895. 

JeftriOH  (R.  L.),  Rouiching  it  in  Siberia.     London,  1897. 

Keane  (A.H.),  Axia.    Vol.  I.,  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia.    London.  1896. 

Ztnnan  (O.X  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.    4th  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

KnigM  (E.  P.),  Where  Three  Empires  Meet    8.    London,  1898. 

Krawuir  (Dr.  KarelX  Die  Bussische  Valutareform.    Wien,  1896. 

Kovttlevky  (E.),  Popular  Education  at  tlic  NUori  Novgorod  and  the  Buda  Pest  Exhi- 
bitions.   St.  Petersburg,  1897. 

fMr$dtll  (H.),  Bussian  Central  Asia.    London,  1885. 

Ugerih.),  Busses  et  Slaves.    Paris,  1890.— Second  Series.    Paris,  1897. 

LegroM  (J.X  Au  Pays  Busse.    Paris,  1896. 

Le$trade9  (Vicomte  Combes  deX  La  Bussie  4 1* Avtoement  de  Nioolas  IL    Paris,  1896. 

Lerojf-SeamUeH  (AnatoleX  L'empire  des  Tsars  et  les  Busses.  3  vols.  Paris,  18S2. 
[English  translation.    8.    London,  1893-96.]— Etudes  russe  et  europ^ennes.    Paris,  1897. 

Logan  (J.  A.X  In  Joyful  Russia.    London.  1897. 

MatthaH  (Pr.X  Die  wirthschaftlichen  HUlfequellen  Russlands.    2  vols.    Lelpsig,  1887. 

MicJuliahj.  H.  S.X  Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    4.    Helsingfors.  1894. 

MorfiU  (W.  R.X  Poland.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    8.    London.  189S. 

JIfttrray't  Handbook  for  Bussia.    8.    London. 

Notovitofc  (N.X  L'Emiiereur  Nicholas  II.,  L'Eiii]>erenr  Alexandre  III.    Paris.  1896. 

Orloi>t  List  of  Manufactures  in  Russia ;  in  the  Asiatic  Dominions.  2  vols.  St.  Inters- 
burir.  1894-6.    (Russian.)  .^ 

Paulg  (J.  N.),  Description  ethnographique  des  peuples  de  la  Bussie.  8.  Ttt;.  Petersboig, 
1862. 

Popowtki  (J.X  The  Bival  Powers  in  Central  Asia.    8.    London,  1893. 

Rambaud  (Alfred),  Hlstoire  de  la  Bussie  Jusqu'au  I'annte  1884.  8rd  edition.  Phri£. 
Of  this  there  is  an  English  translation.    8  vols.    8.    London]. 

Beelu$  (Blis^e),  Oeographie  nniverselle.  Tome  V.  L'Burope  Scandinave  et  Bnsse, 
revised  to  date  in  1885.  VI.  L'Asie  Busse.  Paris,  1880-81.  And  Appendix  to  the  Russian 
translation,  by  MM.  Beketoff,  Bogdanoff,  Woeikolf,  and  others.    St  I^tersbuig,  1884. 

Rottger  (CarIX  Bussische  Bevue.  Monatsschrifb  fUr  die  Kunde  Bnsslands.  ^  St. 
Petersburg,  1872-92.  "^ 

So9ko$ehng,  Bussland,  Land  und  Leute.    Leipzig,  1886;  Die  Wolga.    Leipzig,  1887. 

*  Rnsskiy  Kalendar,'  published  in  December  each  year. 

Sanuon-Himmelttiema,  Russia  under  Alexander  III.  [Translation  ttom  the  German.] 
8.    London,  1803. 

Sckugler  (EugeueX  Turkestan:  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Bussian  Turkestan,  Khokand, 
Bukhara,  and  Knl(\|a.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1876. 

Belvov  (SemenX  Lettres  Busses.    [On  Social  Sul^ects.]    Paris,  1891. 

8emenoff(S.  P-X  The  Emancipation  of  Peasants.    Vol.  I.    St  Petersburg,  1889. 

Semen^  (P.  F.X  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Bussian  Empire. 
(Bussian.)    5  vols.    8.    St  Petersburg,  1868-84. 

SleroekevMkg  (V.  A.X  Description  of  Ethnogiaphical  Besearcfaes.  Edited  by  N.  E. 
Vesllofsky.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

Simpton  (J.  T.),  New  Lights  on  Siberia.    Edinbui^h,  1897. 

Slehapqf  (A.),  The  Int<>lloctunl  Development  of  tlie  Bussian  People.  (Bussian.)  8.  St. 
Petersburg,  1870. 

8t€pniak  (E.),  King  Log  and  Kinif  Stork,  a  Study  of  Mutlem  Bussia.  2  vols.  London  ISiKl 

Stoddard  (C.  A.X  Aerosn  Rusnia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.    8.    London,  1892. 

StrelbiUky  (M.).  Superficies  de  1 'Europe.    St  Petersliurg,  1882. 

Suvorin  (A  A  All  Bns.Mia :  a  Directory  uf  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Administntton. 
(With  a  good  Railway  map.)    St  Petersbui^g,  1895.    (Bussian.) 
Thompion  (H.  M.),  Russian  Politics     London  1895. 

Thun,  Industrie  Central-Russlands 
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rttko»lro9(L.  A.),  RuRsia  Political  and  Social.  [Translation  from  the  French.]  2nt1 
edition.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1892. 

Tweedie  (Mr.  A.),  Throofh  Finland  in  Carts.    London,  1897. 

VentraeU  (M.),  La  Russie  Industrielle.    [NUni-Novgorod  Exhibition].    Paris,  18f>7. 

Wakefield  (C.C.),  Future  Trade  in  the  Far  East     8.    London,  1896. 

WalugewBkH  (K,),  Peter  the  Great.    [Kiig.  Trans.)    2  vols.    London,  1807. 

Windt  (H.  de).  The  New  Siberia.    [Salchalin  and  Eastern  Siberia].    London,  1890. 

Wallaee  (Mackenzie),  Russia.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1877. 

WUHaw  (P.  J.),  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland.    8.    London,  1893. 

YadHnUev,  Siberia  as  a  Colony.    Second  edition.    St  PetersbuiK,  1892.    (Russian.) 

TeauoHj  Comparative  Statistics.  Vol.  II.  St.  Petersburg,  1880.  Researdies  into  the 
Allotments  of  Peasants.    St  Petersburg,  1882.    (Russian.) 

Z^lewtkif  Historical  Development  of  the  Servitudes,  Ac,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
Warsaw.    1880. 

EMtkof  (8.  M.X  Short  Review  of  Russia's  Water-communications.    Published  by  the 
Rngineering  Institute.    St  Petersburg,  1892.    With  maps.    (Russian.) 
The  Jews  in  Russia: — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  upon  the  causes  which  incite  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  [The  chapters  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  J.  B.  Weber  and  W. 
Kempster,  have  been  translated  into  French  and  issued  separately  under  the  title  '  La 
Situation  des  JuiCs  en  Russie.']    8.    Washington,  1892. 

Les  Joift  de  Russie.    Recueil  d'articles  et  d'etudes.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

Benhadtk^  (S.A.),  The  Lithuanian  Jews.  [In  Russian.]  St,  Petersburg,  1883. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  [In  Russian.]  2  vols.  St  Peters- 
buig,  1892. 

Srrtra  (A.X  The  Jews  in  Russia :  Emancipation  or  Extermination.    8.    London,  1894. 

Fr§d€rie  (Harold),  The  New  Exodus :  a  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.    &    London,  1892. 

OrodovfJcy  (H.  D.X  La  Situation  legale  des  Israelites  in  Russie.  Traduit  du  Russe.  8. 
Paris,  1890.    In  progress. 

Novikav  mieodor).  Das  JUddische  Russland.    8.    Berlin,  1892. 

PemnM  (JosephX  ^e  J^w  at  Home.    4.    London. 

8temherg  (H.),  Oeschichte  der  Juden  in  Pol  en  uuter  don  Piasten  und  den  Jagellionen. 
8.     Ldpsic,  1878. 

salvadobT 

(RepCiblica  del  Salvador.) 
'^         Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

In  1868  the  Central  American  Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  States  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  was  dissolved, 
and  Salvador  became  an  independent  Republic.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed 
in  1864,  and  modified  in  1880,  1883,  and  1886,  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42  of  whom  are  proprietors.  The  election  is 
for  qne  year,  and  by  universal  su£frace.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  msident,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  years. 

FrcsuieTU  of  the  Republic,— QteneaX  Rafael  Antonio  OtUierrez,  March  I, 
1805—1899. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  naving  charge  of  the  departments 
of : — The  Exterior,  Justice,  Worship,  and  Instruction  ;  War  and  Marine  ; 
Interior  and  Government ;  Finance,  Fomento,  and  Beneficence. 

The  three  Republics  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  have,  by  treaty 
ratified  (September  15,  1896,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  affairs,  constituted 
themselves  as  the  Republica  Major  de  Centre- America.  The  Diet  of  nine  dele- 
gates (three  being  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State)  will  sit  by  turns  at 
the  respective  capitals — at  San  Salvor  in  1897.  £ach  Republic  reserves  its 
intemal  autonomy 

The  army  numbers  4,000  men,  and  the  militia  18,000.  There  is  one 
custom-house  cruiser 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  14  departments.     The  population,  according  to^  census  of 
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January  1,  1886,  was  651,130  (318,329  males  aud  332,801  fomales),  giving 
an  average  of  89  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  twenty  times  that  of  the 
average  of  tlie  other  States  of  Central  America.  An  official  estimate  for  the 
end  of  1894  makes  the  population  803,534.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  population,  amon^  whom  live  about  20,000  whites 
or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador,  with  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  city  in  1854  was  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  disturbances, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  erected  new  dwellings  on  a  neighbouring  site, 
at  present  called  Nueva  San  Salvador.  The  new  capital  sunered  similarly 
in  1873,  and  again  in  1879. 

Instruction  and  Jnstioe. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1893  there  were  in  Salvador  585 
piimary  schools,  with  29,427  pupils ;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  3  technical  schools)  with  1,200  pupils;  and  a  national  university 
witli  faculties  of  jiu-isprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineering, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  in  the  Republic  13 
newspapers  are  published. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jostico,  by  several  anb- 
ordinate  courts,  and  by  local  justices. 

Finance. 

Tlie  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
live  years  : — 


1890       1891       1892 


Dollars  Dollars  I  Dollars 
Revenue  .  .  .  .  i  4,161,457  7.454,418  '  0,895.703 
Expenditure  •     •    •        6,442,816    ,    7,447,823        6,784,629 


1803  1894 


Dollars  i  DoIIan 
7,133,000  8,818,000 
7,168,000        8,6e9,000 


For  1896  the  estimated  revenue  was  10,174,000  dollars,  and  expenditure 
9, 745, 000  dollars.  The  chief  souices  of  revenue  were  import  duties,  6, 144, 000 
dollars;  and  brandy  excise,  2,524,000  dollars.  The  expenditure  comprised 
the  Finance  Ministry,  2,845,000  dollars  ;  War,  1,908,000  dollars;  Interior. 
1,487,000  dollars  ;  Public  Works,  1,417,000  dollars. 

In  March,  1896,  the  internal  debt  was  put  at  8,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
external  debt  at  254,000/.  sterling.  The  London  Works  Company,  Limited, 
has  undertaken  the  annortisation  of  the  external  debt. 

Frodnction  and  Gommeroe. 

The  population  of  Salvador  is  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief 
produce  is :— Coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco.  Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Republic  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury.  The  mines  and  quarries 
in  operation  number  180. 

The  imports  subject  to  duty  and  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five 
years : — 


1892 


i  Dollars 

I  Imports     .     .     2,320,941 


1898  1894         i         1806         !         189ti 


DoUara      *      Dollars      ■      Dollars      >      Dollars 
.       .  1,858,996  I  2,171,000  .  2,890,739  13,000,000 

Exports    .     .     6,838,269  |  7,511,068  |  6,611,000  13,847,625  ilO,000,000 


I 


To  the  imports  in  1895  Great  Britain  contributed  1,217,000  dollars  ;  the 
United  Stotes,  713,940  dollars;  France,  466,518  dollars;  Germany,  819  408 
dollars.    Of  the  exijorts  in  1895,  4,391,744  dollars  went  to  the  United  State  ; 
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1,624,471  dollars  to  Great  Britain;  3,125,315  dollars  to  France ;  2,883,746 
dollars  to  Germany.  The  principal  exports  in  1896  wore: — Coffee,  7,500,000 
dollars ;  indigo,  2,000,000  dollars  ;  tobacco,  100,000  dollars. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Salvador  (according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns)  in  five  years  was  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1890 

£ 
160,408 
386,107 

Imports  into  U.K.  from 
Salvador   . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Salvador 

186,454 
270,207 

£ 
240,336 
162,992 

166,674 
278,265 

£ 
203,319 
418,318 

In  1896  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Salvador  included  : — 
Coffee,  94,896/. ;  dye-stuffs,  63,767/.  Among  the  exports  to  Salvador  were  :— 
Cottons,  226,946/.  ;  cotton  yam,  6,969/.  ;  iron,  44,154/.  ;  woollens,  28,178/. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1896,  338  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many 
cleared. 

A  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acajntla  with  the  inland  towns  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Ateos  with  San  Tecla  ;  total  length,  72  miles.  Other  railways  are 
being  constracted.  There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic. 
Salvador  joined  the  postal  union  in  1879.  In  1893  there  were  73  principal 
receiving  offices,  and  2,114,786  letters  and  packets  were  transmitted.  In  1896 
there  were  in  Salvador  121  telegraph  stations  and  1,724  miles  of  telegraph 
wire.  There  were  660,682  messages  transmitted.  There  are  18  telephone 
offices  and  597  miles  of  telephone  line. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  ceTUavoSt  approximate  value  4».,  real  value  6 J 
dollars  =  1/. 

In  August,  1897,  a  law  was  passed  adopting  the  gold  standard. 

Wkiohts  and  Mkabures. 
Libra    .         .     =   1014  lb.  av.      I    Arroba  .         .     =  26-35  lb.  av. 
Quintal.         .     =   101*40  lbs.  av.  |    Fanega  .         .     =   li  bushel. 

In  1886  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.   Of  Salvador  (Repvblica  Major  de  Centro  America)  in 
Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Crisanto  Medina. 
Secretary  of  Legation, — T.  M.  Torres. 
Consul-Oeneral  and  Ageni. — L.  Alexander  Campbell. 
There  are  consular  agents  at  London,  Falmouth,  Southampton,  Manchestei-, 
Nottingham,  Liveri>ool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 

2.   Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvadoh. 


Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner. 

CoTwu/.— W.  E.  Coldwell. 

Vice-Consuls  at  San  Miguel  and  Acajutla. 
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statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Salvador. 

Constitucion  politica  de  la  RepAblica  del  Salvador  deeretada  ikv  el  Congreso  Naeional 
Conatltuyente  el  4  de  Dicierabre  de  1883. 

Directorio  Postal  do  la  Republica  del  Salvador,  formado  por  la  dircccion  General  <ie 
Correos.    San  Salvador,  1896. 

licyes,  Ordeues  y  Resolncioncs  de  los  Podcres  Lcgislativos  y  ^jecutivos  en  ISS9.  ^. 
San  Salvador,  1892. 

American  Gonsnlar  Reports  for  February,  August,  September,  and  October,  IS^ 
Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Salvador.  No.  68  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washing- 
ton, 1892. 

ChnuaUM  (Dr.  D.),  Qeografla  de  Centro-Amdrica.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

OuMwum  (D.),  Apnntamientos  sobre  la  topografla  fisica  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  Smn 
Salvador,  1883.  *--©*- 

Litferrtire  (J.).  De  Paris  k  Guatemala.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Am^que  centrale.    S  vols.  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Be9e$  (Rafael).  Nociones  de  hist6ria  del  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1S8«. 

Sekeraer  (KktI  Ritter  von),  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Freisiaateii 
Nicaragua.  Honduras  und  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1867. 

8quier(B.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 


SAMOA. 

H&igning  King. — Malietoa  Lanpepa,  restored  November  9,  1889. 

Group  of  14  volcanic  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  (about  14**  S.  and  172*  W.). 
the  chief  of  which  are  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  At  a  Samoan  conference  at 
Berlin  in  1889,  at  which  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  re- 
presented,an  Act  was  siGnied(June  14)  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  islands 
m  which  the  citizens  of  the  three  signatory  Powers  have  equal  rights  of  residence, 
trade,  and  personal  protection.  The  three  Powers  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Samoan  Government,  and  the  free  rights  of  the  natives  to  elect  their 
chief  or  king,  and  choose  the  form  of  government  according  to  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  A  supreme  court  is  established,  consisting  of  one  judge,  who 
is  styled  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa.  To  Uiis  Court  are  referred  (1)  all  civil  salts 
concerning  real  property  situated  in  Samoa ;  (2)  all  civil  suits  of  any  kind  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities  ; 
(3)  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  natives  against  foreigners,  or  com- 
mitted by  such  foreigners  as  are  not  subject  to  any  consular  jurisdictioD. 
All  future  alienation  of  lands  is  prohibited,  with  certain  specified  exeep> 
tions.     A  local  administration  is  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of  Apia. 

Apia,  the  only  town,  in  the  island  of  Upolu  is  the  capital  and  centre  of 
government. 

Area,  1,701  square  miles  ;  population,  about  34,000,  of  which  16,600  in 
Upolu,  12,600  in  Savaii,  8,760  m  Tutuila.  The  natives  are  Polynesian."^ 
There  were  in  1896,  203  British  subjects,  about  120  Germans,  26  Americans, 
26  French,  26  of  other  nationalities.  The  natives  are  all  nomlnallv 
Christians  (Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Mormon),  but  the  belief  in  the 
personal  agency  of  devils  is  almost  universal.  Schools  are  attached  to  the 
churches.  In  1894  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  titles  to  land 
alleged  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  natives  completed  its  labours. 
The  commission  confirmed  to  Germans  about  76,000  acres,  to  British  36,000, 
and  to  Americans  21,000,  but  much  land  has  since  changed  hands.  Revenue 
from  taxes  and  customs  duties  in  1894  7,076Z.  The  taxes  were  all  contributed 
by  the  white  residents,  no  attempt  being  made  to  collect  the  native  cApitt- 
tion  tax  of  4«.  per  head.     The  tnde  is  in  the  hands  of  German  and  Bntash 
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firms.  Imports,  1895,  8S,768;.;  1896,  60,8812.  (37,1002.  from  British 
Empire);  exports,  1895,  51,3512. ;  1896,  52,7292.  Chief  imports,  haberdashery, 
kerosene,  lumber,  galvanised  roofing,  tinned  provisions,  and  salt  beef ;  only 
export,  copra  :  1895,  5,048  tons  ;  1896,  5,608  tons.  Daring  1892  many  acres 
were  planted  with  cacao,  with  a  view  to  export.  In  1896,  85  vessels  of 
85,954  tons  (39  of  42,364  tons  British,  22  of  35,357  tons  American,  and  12 
of  2,215  tons  German),  excluding  men-of-war  and  coasting  vessels,  entered  the 
port  of  Apia.  The  mail  steamers  between  Sydney,  Auckland,  and  San 
Francisco  call  at  Apia  each  way  every  four  weeks,  and  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  send  two  steamers  monthly,  one  from  Sydney  and 
one  from  Auckland.     New  Zealand  is  reached  in  five  days,  Sydney  in  eight. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  made  the  American  coinage  the  standard  of  exchange  in 
Samoa,  but  English  gold  and  silver  are  almost  exclusively  in  circulation  at  the 
rate  of  4»,  to  the  dollar. 

ConstU  and  Deputy  Commisaio'/ier. — Ernest  G.  6.  Maxse. 

Books  of  Rsfbbbnoe. 

Blue  Book  for  Samoa,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Annual  Series.    Report  on  the  Trade  of  Samoa,  1897. 

Papers  on  Samoa,  published  by  the  United  States  Foreign  Office. 

Report  of  the  Berlin  Conference  relating  to  Samoa.    London,  1890. 

Bof Han  (Adolf)i  Einifles  aus  Samoa  una  andem  Inseln  der  Siidsee.    8.    Berlin,  1889. 

Churekward  (W.  B.),  My  Consulate  in  Samoa.    8.    London,  1887. 

Finlaif'$  South  Paclfle  Dictionary. 

Stair  (J.  B.),  Old  Samoa.    London,  1897. 

StevetuoH  (R.  L.>,  A  Footnote  to  History :  Bight  Tears  of  Trouble  in  Samoa.  8. 
London,  1892.    Vailima  Letters.    London,  1895. 

Turner  (Rev.  G.),  Nineteen  Tears  in  Polynesia.  London,  1884.  Samoa  a  Hundred 
Tears  Ago  and  Long  Before.    8.    London,  1894. 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  Australasia. 

WiUiam§(ReY.  J.),  Missionary  Bnterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

SANTO  DOMINQO. 

(Rbpt^blioa  Dominioana.) 
ConstittLtion  andOovemment. 

Tub  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Con- 
.stitution  bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes, 
November  14,  1865  (after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spain, 
who  held  possession  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again  in 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1887.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  legulative 
{wwcr  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress  of  22  deputies.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted  sunrago,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only  embrace  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  for  the  term  of  four  years.  During  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  has  been  going  on 
prosperously,  and  become  comparatively  quiet. 

President  of  the  jRepublic, — General  Ulisses  ffeureaux,  1897-1900. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  JUpublic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President  The  Ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  and 
PuDlic  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Each  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President.     The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections^are  presided 
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over  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.      The  communes 
have  municipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  thie 
island  of  Haiti — the  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  HaUi — is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888  officially 
estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  84  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  five  maritime  districts. 
The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neignbouring  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed  of 
a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  aborigines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number ;  the  whites,  or 
European-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparativelv  numerous,  and  owing  to 
their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  the  towns  both 
French  and  English  are  spoken.  The  capital  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded 
1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama,  has  (1892)  14,150  inhabitants; 
Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  4,500  inhabitants. 

Many  immigrants  have  recently  arrived  from  Cuba,  and  arc  encouraged  to 
settle  on  the  land. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being 
permitted  under  certain  restrictions.     There  are  54  parishes. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  bein^  supported  by  the 
commimcs  and  by  central  aid.  The  public  or  state  schools  are  primary, 
superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professional  school  with 
the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when  the  last  school 
census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for  primary  instruction, 
with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  300  schools  with  about 
10,000  pupUs. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns  ;  and  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  newspapers. 

Justice. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  whicli 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministro  fistai) 
appointed  by  the  executive — all  these  appointments  being  only  for  the  presi- 
dential period.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  1 1  judicial 
districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance,  and  these 
districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  each  with  a  local  justice  (al^de),  a 
secretary  and  bailiff  (alguacil). 

Finance. 

The  revenue,  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports 
amounted,  in  1892,  to  652,500  dollars  gold;  in  1893,  1,115,500  dollars; 
in  1894,  1,378,450  dollars;  in  1895,  1,382,500  dollars;  in  1896, 
1,545,450  dollars.  The  expenditure  in  1895  amounted  to  1,351,250 
dollars  gold.  In  1893  the  debt  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  the  six  per 
cent,  convei-sion  loan  of  1888,  751,000Z.,  and  the  railway  loan,  also  at  six 
per  cent.,  ot  1890,  57l,000Z.  In  1894  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent  con- 
solidated  gold  debt  for  2,035,000/.  was  created,  of  which  1,610,000;.  was 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the  loans  of  1888  and  1890, 
with  arrears  of  interest,  and  the  balance,  425,000/.,  to  railway  construction. 
The  outstanding  amount  at  the  end  of  1897  was  2,011,000/.  The  loan  is 
guaranteed  by  the  customs  dues  and  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  Central 
Dominican  Railway.     The  collection  of  the  customs  dues  is  ve3ted  in  a  R^e, 
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controlled  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Company  of  New  York.  In 
1895  there  was  au  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  called  "French  American 
Reclamation  Consols,"  the  amount  authorised  being  850,0002.  secured  on  port 
dues  and  other  revenues.  The  total  debt  authorised  thus  amounts  to  2, 861 .  000/. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  a  regiment  beintf 
stationed  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  There  are  also  reserve  corps,  and 
universal  liability  to  serve  in  case  of  foreign  war.  There  are  two  small 
steamei-s,  and  a  third  is  being  built 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area,  about  15,500  square  miles  is  cultivable.  Tobacco  culture 
is  declining,  while  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  bananas,  as  well  as  of 
cane-sugar,  is  on  the  increase  ;  American  capital  to  a  considerable  amount  has 
recently  been  invested  in  banana-growing  land,  and  some  attention  has 
recently  been  given  to  cattle-raising  and  dairy  produce ;  the  principal  in- 
dustries are  connected  with  a^culture  and  forestry.  Large  sugar  plantations 
and  factories  are  in  full  work  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Republic.  Iron, 
gold,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  are  found,  but  there  is  no  mining 
industry. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  small,  owing  in  part  to  customs  duties 
of  a  prohibitory  character.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  their  order  oi 
value  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  hides,  goatskins 
and  honey. 

In  1893  the  imports  into  the  Republic  were  valued  at  2,846,924  Mexican 
dollars  ;  exports,    5,656,276  dollars  ;  in  1894,  imports,   2,896,653  dollars 
exports,  6,383,430  dollars.     In  1896  the  imports  were  valued  at  1,703,595 
gold  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  2,198,817  gohl  pesos. 

In  1894  the  imports  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  amounted  to  1,287,807 
Mexican  dollars.  The  exports  from  the  town  of  San  Domingo  and  other  ports 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Plata)  amounted  to  1,059,030  Mexican  dollars.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  and  the  quantities  in  1894  were  : — Coffee,  860,000  lbs.  ; 
cocoa,  426,000  lbs.  ;  sugar,  20,000,000  lbs.  ;  logwood,  512,000  lbs.  ;  lignum 
vitse,  2,860,000  lbs.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, breadstuffs,  &c. 

In  the  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,' the  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  added  to  those  of  Haiti. 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1893  192  vessels,  of  102,532  tons  (24,  of  10,511  tons,  British),  entered, 
and  191  of  102,254  tons  cleared,  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  ;  in  1894,  187 
vessels  entered.  In  1892  129  vessels,  of  147,347  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  port  of  Puerto  Plata. 

The  interior  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  railway  is  completed  be- 
tween Sanchez  on  the  Bay  of  Samana  and  La  Vega  (62  miles),  and  is  being 
carried  on  to  Santiago,  and  another  line  is  contemplated  between  Barahona 
and  the  salt  mountain  of  *  Cerro  do  Sal.'    Total  length  open,  116  miles. 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1895  there  were  in 
the  Republic  51  post  offices.  The  inland  letters,  printed  packets,  &c., 
numbered  (1893)  673,282 ;  and  the  international  205,075. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegraphic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Puerto  Plata,  from  Santiago  to  Monte 
Cristi,  and  along  the  railway  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega  ;  tot«^  length,  430 
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miles.     Several  other  inland  lines  are  in  project.     The  forei^  telegraphic 
system  in  operation  is  that  of  the  French  Submarine  Telegraphic  Company. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  National  Bank,  in  return  for  cash  advances  made  to  the  government 
has  the  privilege  of  selling  government  stamped  jAper  and  [lostage  stamps, 
and  of  collecting  5  per  cent  tax  on  im|>ort  duties.     Its  notes  circulate  freely. 

On  July  1st,  1894,  the  silver  standard  based  on  the  Mexican  dollar  was 
abandoned,  and  the  United  States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard, 
but  no  national  money  has  yet  (September,  1896)  been  coined  in  accordance 
with  this  law.  To  discourage  the  export  of  silver,  an  export  duty  of  three 
dollars  gold  per  hundred  dollais  of  silver  coin  has  been  estaolished. 

Quintal=4  arrobes=100  lbs.  (of  16  oz  )  =  46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  anobe = 32  cuartilles = 25  '498  litres =4110  gallons. 

The  metrical  system  is  coming  into  use. 

Diplomatio  and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul'OenercU. — Miguel  Ventura  ;  appointed  July  20,  1876. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Nottingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Viee-Conml.  —Arthur  Tweedy. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Santo 
Domingo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

La  R^^publiqne  Dominicaine.    Par  Francisco  Alvarex  LeAl.    Paris,  18SS. 

Foreign  OfRce  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Santo  Domingo.  Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  ofthe  American  Republics.  Waitblngton, 
189*2. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Oreat  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom.'    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Ahad  (Jose  Ramon),  La  Repi'iblica  Dominicana,  reaefla  general  geogrAfioo-estadistiQa.  8. 
Santx)  Domingo,  1889. 

Qareia  (Jos6  Gabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  eserito  para  el  nso  de 
aK  cHcnelas  de  In  RepiHblica  Dominicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1879. 

Jfa^ord  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti  8.  pp. 
511.     London,  1878. 

Jordan  (Wilhelm),  Oeschichte  der  Insel  Haiti.    2  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1849. 

Keim  (D.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.  Pen  Pictures  and  Leayes  of  Trarel.  18. 
Philadelphia,  1871. 

Merino  (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografla  fisica,  poUtioa  6  hist6iiea  de  la  BepdblJea  Do- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Monte  y  T^ijada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde  su  descubrimiento  hasta 
nnestros  ^as.    Tomo  I.  (all  publishedX    8.    Habana,  1853. 

Report  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  fior  ISM. 
London,  1895. 

Saint  Bemi,  Vie  de  Toussaint  Lonvertnre.    8,    Paris,  1&50. 
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SEBVIA. 

(Kralxeyiita  Sbbiya.) 
Keigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  bom  August  14  (new  style), 
1876 ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  22,  1854, 
the  son  of  Milos  Obrenovic,  grandson  of  Yefrem,  half-brother  of 
Prince  MiloS.  King  Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovi6  IV.,  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Servian 
National  Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince 
Michail  Obrenovi£  III.,  June  10,  1868 ;  was  proclaimed  King 
March  6,  1882;  married  October  17,  1875,  to  Natalie,  born 
1859,  daughter  of  Colonel  Keschko,  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Army;  divorced  October  24,  1888.  King  Milan  abdicated 
March  6, 1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander  King  of  Servia, 
under  a  regency  until  he  should  attain  his  majority  (18  years). 
King  Alexander,  on  April  13, 1893,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  took  the  royal  authority  into  his  own  hands. 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 
was  founded  by  MiloS  Todorovi^  Obrenovi£,  leader  of  the  Ser 
vians  in  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 
which  had  lasted  since  1459.  The  war  lasted  from  1815  to  1829, 
when  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual 
independence  to  Servia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed 
September  14,  1829,  Milo§  T.  Obrenovi6  was  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Servia,  and  by  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan  dated 
August  15,  1830,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  established  by 
article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 
capital,  August  22,  1878.  The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to 
1,200,000  dinars. 

ConstittLtion  and  OoTemment. 

By  the  Constitution  voted  by  the  Great  National  Assembly  January  2, 
1889  (December  22,  1888,  old  style),  and  signed  by  the  King  on  the  Srcl,  the 
executiye  power  is  vested  in  the  Kiuff,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  Ministers, 
who  are,  individually  and  collective^,  responsible  to  the  nation.  The  legis- 
lative autiiority  is  exerdsed  by  the  Kiugt  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Assembly,  or  '  Narodna-Skupshtina.'  The  State  Council,  or  Senate,  consists 
of  16  members,  8  nominated  oy  the  King,  and  8  chosen  by  the  Assembly  ;  it 
examines  and  elaborates  the  proiects  of  laws,  and  authorises  extraordinary 
loans  for  the  municipalities.  This  bod^  is  always  sitting.  The  ordinary 
National  Assembly  is  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people,  indirectly 
and  by  ballot.  Each  county  can  elect  one  deputy  to  every  4,500  tax-paying 
males,  but  should  the  surplus  1)o  over  3,000,  tnis  number  is  also  entitled  to  a 
deputy.  The  voting  is  by  scrulin  de  liste.  Each  county  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  two  deputies  holding  University  degrees,  and  are  called  the  quaUfieil 
deputies.  Every  male  Servian  21  years  of  age,  paying  15  dinars  in  direct 
taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote ;  and  every  Servian  of  80  years,  paying  80  dinars  in 
direct  taxes,  is  eligible  to  the  ordinary  National  Assemoly.  The  ordinary 
Assembly  meets  eacn  year  on  November  1,  and  elections  take  place  every  third 
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year  on  September  14.  There  is  alao  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  meets 
when  it  is  necessary.  The  number  of  its  representatives  is  double  the  number 
fixed  for  the  ordinarySkupshtina,  and  the  restriction  as  to  University  degrees 
does  not  apply.  The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  salary 
of  10  dinars  a  day.  Personal  liberty,  liberty  of  the  press  and  conscience  are 
guaranteed.  The  le^al  Constitution  having  been  suspended  in  1894  by  the 
King,  and  the  Constitution  of  1869  provisionally  put  in  force,  a  special  Com- 
mission of  leading  members  of  the  several  political  parties  is  to  be  called  by 
the  King  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Vladan  Geoi^gcvitch. 

The  other  ministries  are  for  the  Interior,  War,  Finance,  Public  Works, 
Commerce,  Instruction,  Justice. 

Counties,  districts,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
assemblies.  For  administrative  purposes,  according  to  the  new  Constitution, 
Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces  or  counties,  1,290  communes,  which 
include  4,029  villages  and  74  towns  or  dties. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  19,050  square  miles.  From 
the  administrative  point  of  view  Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces,  the 
capital,  Belgrade,  and  Nisch  city,  which  have  their  own  administration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces 
according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1895  ; — 


PopQlatioii 

Okrug 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Total 

Pop.  pci 

(Province) 

Male 

Female 

sq.  m. 

Belgrade  City 

4 

34,392 

24,600 

58,992 

14,726 

Valyevo 

1,121 

62,818 

59,064 

121,877 

109 

Vranya 

1,620 

83,551 

79,845 

162,896 

100 

Kra^ouy^vatz 

927 

76,064 

72,554 

148,608 

160 

Krama 

1,257 

47,761 

46.144 

93,905 

74 

Krouzh^vatz 

1,256 

81,905 

78,750 

160,655 

128 

Pirot      . 

1,214 

64,508 

61,773 

126,281 

104 

Podrinye 

1,300 

96,977 

92,962 

189,939 

146 

Pozarevatz     . 

1,404 

111,811 

106,892 

218,703 

155 

Roudnik 

2,056 

82,055 

78,664 

160,719 

78 

Toplitza 

1,400 

69,357 

64,283 

133,640 

95 

Ujitze    . 

1,676 

72,985 

72,320 

145,287 

87 

Tzmareka 

555 

38,274 

36,040 

74,314 

184 

Morava 

1,200 

89,850 

84,967 

174,817 

145 

Podunavlye(Danube) 

1,246 

114,601 

109,829 

224,480 

180 

Timok   . 

810 

50,276 

78,265 

98,541 

121 

N"isch  City    . 

4 

12,239 

8,810 

21,049 

6,262 

Total     . 

19,050 

1,188,909 

1,125,244 

2,314,153 

121-9  ] 

In  1890  the  total  population  13*52  per  cent,  inhabited  towns  and  86*48 
percent,  lived  in  the  country  ;  57*29  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  58*16  per  cent 
of  the  females  were  unmarried  ;  38*27  per  cent,  males  and  40*02  per  cent 
females  married  ;  3  '44  per  cent,  males  and  6  *82  per  cent,  females  widowed  and 
divorced.  As  to  occupation,  26*30  per  cent,  of  the  town  population  and 
97*20  per  cent,  of  the  country  population  are  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Of  the  total  popuLition  16*81  per  cent  is  engaged  m  tradc^lC'32  per  cent. 
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in  occapationB  connected  with  food  ;  16*22  per  cent  connected  with  clothing  ; 
14*20  per  cent,  connected  with  moulding  of  iron  and  metal  work  ;  4 '31  per 
cent,  teachers  and  clergy  ;  8*16  per  cent,  officials.  As  to  race,  in  1891  there 
were  1,955,944  Servians  (who,  according  to  language,  are  Slayonic  by  race), 
143,684  Roumanians,  37,581  Gipsies,  6,878  Germans,  2,929  Albanians  and 
Turks,  4,510  Jews,  1,359  Bulgarians,  9,676  other  foreigners. 

The  principal  towns  are  :  Belgrade  (the  capital)  with  59,494  inhabitants  ; 
Nisch,    21,524 ;    Kragouy^vatz,    13,870  ;    Leskovatz,    13,165 ;    Pozar6vatz, 
11,699  ;  Pirot,  9,920  ;  Shabatz,  11,689  ;  Vranya,  11,553  ;  Smederevo,  7,027  ; 
Ujitze,    6,618 ;     Valyevo,    6,712 ;     Krouzhevatz,  6,946 ;    Zaichar,    7,234 
Alezinatz,  5,488. 

Movement  of  Population. 


«.«.,       Total  liv- 
'*"       ing  Births 

Illegiti- 
mate living 

Stillborn  ,  Marriages 

Deaths 

74,128 
66,568 
63,766 
62,184 
63,399 

Surplus 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1     1895 

.     1896 

93,833 
95,232 
96,488 
101,676 
96,752 

973 

953 

1,032 

1,033   ■   20,934 
946   1   23,679 
746       24,963 

—  20,599 

—  '   20,841 

19,705 
28,664 
32,722 
39,492 
33,353  1 

For 


There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration. 
1894  the  number  of  immigrants  is  given  as  840. 

Beligion. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-orthodox.  According  to  the  census  of 
1891  there  were  of  the  total  population  : — Greek-orthodox,  2,127,744  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  11,596 ;  Protestants,  1,149  ;  Jews,  4,652  ;  Mohammedans,  16,764. 
To  the  last  belong,  besides  the  Amauts  and  Turks,  almost  all  the  gipsies. 

The  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  as  Metropolitan  of  Servia  being  president,  but  all  the  ecclesiastical 
o:fficials  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship.     There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  in  Servia  is  compulsory,  and,  in  all  the  schools  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  including  the  University,  education  is  free.  In 
the  year  1893-94  the  numbers  of  these  schools,  and  of  their  teaching  staff  and 
pupils,  were  as  follows  : — 


Teachers 

Male 

Pupils 

No. 
914 

U 

10 
2 
2 

2 

1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Female 

Total 

Elementary  Schools 

Middle  Schools: 
Lower  Oymnaaiums  . 
Higher       „ 
Technical  Schools      . 
High  School  for  Girls. 
Normal  Schools  . 
Theological  Seminary 

929 
118 

1 

r 

576 
12 

1- 

48 

1,506 

Via 

-  294 
-424 

44 

65,84(3 

2,138 

1 3,986 

~6,124 

11,329 

316 

.  059 

975 

77,175 

2,464 

I   4,645 

Total  of  Middle  Sch. 
University : 
Philosophical  Faculty 
Jurisprudence    . 
Technical    . 
Total  of  University . 

sC 

870 

1 

7,099 

128 

312 

88 

478   • 
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The  school  attendance  was,  howeyer,  considerably  less  than  that  indicated 
in  the  table,  over  16  per  cent  of  the  children  at  the  elementary  schools,  and 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  at  the  middle  schools  having  discontinued 
attendance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  elementary  schools  only  63 
were  girls'  schools,  but  in  the  Tillages  the  girls  are  taught  with  the  boys.  Of 
the  female  teachers,  362  were  enga^sd  in  boys'  schools.  On  tiie  average  there 
is  in  SerTiaone  elementary  school  for  eyery  2,500  inhabitants,  and  one  en- 
rolled pupil  for  eyery  31  inhabitants,  there  being  one  boy  enrolled  for  eyery 
18  of  tne  male  population,  and  one  girl  for  eyery  100  of  the  female  population. 

Other  Goyemment  schools  are :  the  Military  Academy,  Uie  Commercial 
School,  the  School  of  Wine  Culture,  the  Agricultural  School,  and  the  Cadastral 
School.  There  are  also  several  private  schools,  elementary  and  other,  and  an 
orphanage  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  cost  of  the  elementary  schools  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  municipalities,  the  State  paying  the  teachers*  salaries  and  the 
municipalities  providing  for  all  other  expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  other 
public  schools  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State.  For  the  year  1894  the  expendi- 
ture was  as  follows  : — 

Dinars. 

Elementary  sehoolB,  expenditure  by  the  State        ....       1,868,916 

„  ,,  ,,  firam  Communal  Bales  890,428 

Total 2,759,344 

Middle  Schools,  Bxpenditare  by  the  State 1,188  216 

University  „  „ 264,412 


Total 4.161,972 

In  1874  only  4  per  cent  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ;  in  1884, 

10  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  14  per  cent. 

There  is  in  Belgrade  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  a  national  theatre 

subventioned  by  the  State. 

Justioe.  Crime,  and  PatiperisiiL 

The  judges  are  appointea  b^r  the  king.  According  to  the  Constitution  they 
cannot  be  removed  against  their  will,  but  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Constitution  on  May  9,  1894,  their  irremovaDility  has  ceased.  There 
are  23  courts  of  first  instance  in  Servia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  cassation, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  In  aU  the  courts  of  nnt  instance  there  were  in 
1890  5,230  criminal  cases  with  8,464  accused  persons ;  in  1894  tiiere  were 
8,455  criminal  cases  with  12,595  criminals.    Of  these  8585  were  condemned. 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are  a  few 
poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number  has 
necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.    There  is  a  free  town  hospitaL 

Finanoe. 

For  five  years  the  State  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows:— 

r 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure                  1 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

Dinars 
57,527,084 
60,135,840 
70,076,902 
59,220,034 
63,755,600 

Dinars 
57,527,084 
60,107,472 
72,205,800 
64,067,973 
68,628,868 
^^:i^       Ji 
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The  estimated  teyenae  for  1896  was  63,659,720  dinars  ;  and  expenditure, 
63,855,607  dinars.     For  1897  and  1898  the  estimates  were  the  same  :— 


Sources  of  RerenQo 

Dinars 

Branches  of  Ezp€DditQTe 

Dinars 

Direct  taxes     . 

20,803,720 

Civil  list    . 

1,200,000 

Onstoms  . 

t       5,000,000 

Interest  on  public  debt 

17,747,606 

Excise 

2,927,000 

Dotations,  &c.    . 

388,640 

Law  courts 

2,500,000 

National  Assembly,  &c. 

276,810 

Mono^lies 

17,159,000 

General  Credits  . 

234,000 

Domains,  posts,  tele- 
graphs,  &c.  . 

}    8,428,000 

Pensions,  &c.      . 
Ministries: 

2,251,858 

E^way  .        . 

6,700,000 

Justice   . 

1,616,128 

Instruction  and  Sani- 

1      862,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

1,231,985 

tary  Service  Funds 

Finance 

8,202.475 

Various  . 

5,290,000 

1      War       . 

14,115,393 

Instruction 

4,822,180 

Interior . 

2,765,765 

Public  Works. 

8,948,633 

Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture 

}    3,001,229 

Total      .        . 

Various 
Total 

1,568,505 

63.659,720 

63,366,607 

On  January  1,  1897,  the  public  debt  of  Servia  amounted  to  408,237,000 
dinars,  355,292.000  being  at  4  per  cent.  Four  per  cent,  bonds,  amounting  to 
1,000,OOOZ.,  were  issued  in  London  in  July,  1897. 

Defence. 

There  are  fortresses  at  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Nisch,  Schabatz,  Eladovo, 
Bela  Palanka,  and  Pirot 

The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  which  in  time  of  peace  is 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  whole  army  is  divided 
into  three  classes.  '  The  first,  the  standing  army  and  its  reserves,  according  to 
the  reor^nisation  of  1886,  consisting  of  men  trom  20  to  30  years  of  age  ;  the 
second  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  active  army,  from 
80  to  40  years  of  age  ;  the  third  class,  from  40  to  50  years  of  Sjge,  only 
caUcd  on  under  extraordinary  necessity.  The  first  class  has  5  divisions  ; 
the  second,  5  divisions ;  the  third,  60  battalions ;  and  each  of  these  has  its 
assigned  district.  Each  division  (called  Moravska,  Drinska,  Dounavska, 
Shumadiska,  and  Timochka)  of  the  first  and  second  class  has  3  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  each  regiment  consists  of  4  battalions ;  consequently  each 
division  consists  of  3  regiments  of  infantry  =  12  battalions ;  1  regiment  of 
cavalry  =  12  squadrons  ;  1  field  artillery  regiment  =  8  batteries  ;  1  company 
of  pioneers  and  pontooneers  ;  1  field  ambulance  company ;  1  transport 
squadron  ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery ;  besides  various  special  companies. 
All  males  of  20  years,  with  few  exceptions,  are  obliged  to  serve  in  these 
classes.  After  two  years'  service  in  the  active  army  they  pass  into  the 
reserve  of  the  first  class.  Reserves  of  tiie  first  class  have  30  days'  service 
annually,  and  the  second  class  is  called  up  for  8  days  annually.  The  standing 
cadre  of  the  army  consists  of  15  battiJions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
30  field  batteries,  3  mountain  batteries,  1  fortress  half-battalion,  1  pioneers 
battalion,  1  pontooneers  half-battalion,    6  sanitary  companies^  5  transport 
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sqoadroikB,  and  1  pyrotechnic  oomnany.  The  battalions  are  in  5  regiments, 
and  every  territorial  division  has  thus  1  regiment  Every  division  nas  also 
1  regiment  of  4  field  batteries.  All  the  batteries  have  6  gons  each.  The 
strength  of  the  standing  cadre  is  about  18,000  men.  On  active  footing  the 
cadre  is  augmented  by  its  first-class  reserve,  and  thus  raised  to  a  strength  of 
100,000  men.  The  strength  of  the  second  class  is  55,000  men.  The  third 
class  has  12  battalions  in  each  division,  and  has  also  a  strength  of  about 
55,000  men.  This  whole  army  of  three  classes,  numbering  together  210,000 
men,  is  always  in  whole  or  in  part  on  either  a  peace,  an  extraordinary,  or  a 
war  footing,  and  either  class  is  available  for  active  service  as  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  when  called  on  by  the  royal  ukase  in  conformity  with 
the  law.  Officers  900.  A  gendarme  force  of  about  800  strong  has  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  since  1888.  There  are  110  batteries  of  6  guns 
each — 52  batteries  (45  field  and  7  mountain)  being  of  the  '  De  Bange '  pattern. 
Hiese  guns  were  made  in  France  at  the  Oaille  factory.  The  infantry  are  armed 
with  the  Koka-Mauser  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  with  carbines  of  the  same  pattern. 
The  Government  possesses  130,000  of  these  rifles. 

The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer,  which  is  used  exclusively  for 
military  purposes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  country,  where  almost  every  peasant  cultivates 
his  own  freehold.  The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostiy.  In 
1898  the  number  of  proprietors  was  322,505,  or  85*96  per  cent,  of  the  heads 
of  households  in  Servia.  Of  the  total  ana  (4,880,260  hectares),  1,214,370 
hectares  were  under  cereals  and  other  farm  crops;  60,990  hectares  under 
vines  ;  104,066  hectares  were  orchard  ;  599,140  hectares  meadows  and  natural 
grass  ;  484,172  hectares  forest ;  244,330  hectares  marsh-land,  &c.  ;  2,123,191 
hectares  unproductive.  Of  the  area  under  cereals,  531,806  hectares  3rielded 
2,374,824  metric  quintals  of  maize  ;  317,070.  hectares,  2,874,824  quintals  of 
wheat;  98,121  hectares,  548,211  quintals  of  barley;  52,820  hectares,  334,479 
quintals  of  rye  ;  105,965  hectares,  473,766  quintals  of  oatfi.  Under  tobacco 
were  1,432  hectares,  yielding  14,981  metric  quintals  ;  hemp,  13,432  hectares, 
yielding  49,748  metric  quintals;  flax,  1,825  hectares,  yielding  5,611  metric 
quintids.  The  60,990  hectares  under  vines  yielded  420,978  metric  quintals 
of  wine,  and  the  104,066  hectares  under  orchard  yielded  7,330,719  quintals  of 
plums  and  184,727  quintals  of  other  fruits. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  and  exported.  On 
January  Ist,  1896,  there  were  in  Servia  169,735  horses ;  1,778  asaes  and 
mules  ;  915,403  head  of  cattle,  7,471  buffaloes  ;  3,094,206  sheep ;  904,446 
pigs ;  and  525,991  goats. 

The  national  and  communal  forests  are  supervised  by  the  administrative 
authorities.  Cask  staves  are  exported  to  Austria  and  France  in  great 
quantities. 

3ervia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  various  kinds  of  coal, 
the  total  production  of  coal  in  1893  having  been  64,000  tons.  Besides  coal 
there  are  iron,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  quicksilver,  antimony,  gold,  asbestos,  copper, 
and  oil  shcdes.  Many  concessions  have  been  made  to  companies  and  pnvate 
persons  for  working  mines,  and  mining  operations  are  also  carried  on  oy  the 
State. 

In  1893  there  were  105  mills  which  ground  60,813,979  kilogrammes  of 
flour  ;  10  breweries  which  produced  55,205  hectolitres  of  beer ;  and  26  other 
factories  which  turned  out,goods  valued  at  2,177,000  francs. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Servia 
for  fire  years  : — 


Year 

•Imports 

Exports 

Transit.             < 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Dinars 

1892 

87,069,684 

46,451,656 

17,685,000 

1893 

40,922,584 

48,910,435 

16,349,000 

1894 

34,881,000 

46,023,000 

18,037,363 

1895 

28,239,716 

43,390,451 

24,868,872 

1896 

33,447,859 

53,385,969 

16,844,038 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  imports  and  exports  in  1896  : — 


I  Agricultural  produce  and  n'uits 

Animals  and  aniioal  produce 

Colonial  produce 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  Ac 
I  Cotton  goods,  fto. 

Wool  and  woollen  goods 
:  Foods  and  drinks 

Metals 

Apparel 

Potter  J',  glass,  *c.     . 
I  Wood  and  wood-work 


Dinars 
1,149,094 

.295,539 
3,423,620 
1,663,459 
4,864,633 
2,218,910 

858.256 
2,308,750 
1,950,891 
2,186,200 
1,170,503 


Dinars 
1,217,296  I 

443,407 
3,583,674  | 
2,558,067 
6,960,682  I 
3,399,992  | 

532,283 
2,884,928  ! 
2,332,618 
2,024,897  I 
1,339,248  ; 


Dinars 

16,046,970 

13,983,505 

4,665 

3,717,613 

842,826 

148,681 

2,418.865 

219,612 

9,975 

150,404 

556,000 


Dinars 

23,426,711 

22.332,812 

1,488 

2,952,311 

913,449 

151,000 

2,100,614 

273,378 

11,181 

169,721 

024,448 


The  falling  off  in  the  imports  and  exports  during  1895  is  attributed  to 
the  abnormal  conditions  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  pigs, 
the  staple  produce  of.  Servia,  into  Hungary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  different  countries 
in  thousauds  of  dinars  for  three  years : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Countries 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1894 
41,Tl6~ 

1895 

1896 

Austria 

20,529 

16,624 

19,234 

88,746 

'4T,03'5  i 

America     . 

1,447 

1,163 

1,428 

— 

— 

—       1 

Belgium 

285 

181 

172 

— 

— 

Bosnia 

44 

44 

88 

241 

451 

107 

Bulgaria     . 

104 

111 

107 

649 

533 

609 

Greece 

11 

19 

101 

— 

— 



Great  Britain 

3,592 

2,435 

4,122 

— 

— 

,.j_ 

Italy          .        . 

637 

397 

499 

5 

— 



Germany    . 

2,814 

1,929 

3,550 

1,982 

1,617 

2,608 

Roumania  . 

1,183 

1,213 

900 

252 

185 

676 

Russia 

659 

1,341 

402 

— 

— 

Turkey 

2,617 

2,087 

1,609 

1,543 

1,421 

1,989  . 

France 

447 

363 

607 

236 

427 

437  • 

Switzerland 

673 

300 

572 

— 

10 

22 

Other  countries  . 

39 

33 

107 

46,028 

— 

3 

Total    . 

34,881 

28,240 

88,448 

43,390 

63,386 
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Commiuiioatioiis. 

Servia  has  (1896)  one  piincipal  railway  line,  Belgrade-Nisch-Vranya, 
280  miles  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches  ;  Nisch-Pirot,  Smedereyo- 
Velika  Plana,  Lapovo-Kraguyeyatz,  total  354  miles.  Cost  of  construction  up 
to  1894   98,956,980  dinars. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles,  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Of  riyers  only  those  borderiag  on  Seryia  are  navigable,  viz.  IHuiube,  198 
miles ;  Save,  90  miles ;  and  Drina,  106  miles.  The  navigation  on  the 
Danube  and  Save  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  steam  companies  ;  in 
1391  a  Servian  steam  company  was  formed. 

There  were  1,990  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  4,170  miles  of  wire,  with 
134  stations,  at  the  end  of  1896.  In  1896,  803,480  messages  were  transmitted. 

There  were  117  post-offices  in  1896.  In  1896  10,174,000  letters  were 
transmitted.  The  post  and  telegraph  receipts  for  1896  amounted  to  1,000,000 
dinars,  and  expenditure  to  1,829,682  dinars. 

Money  and  Credit 

Public  credit  is  assisted  by  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which,  in 
1890,  there  were  43.  The  principal  place  is  occupied  by  the  first  privileged 
National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  wiUi  the  nominal  capital 
of  20,000,000  dinars,  of  which  6,500,000  has  been  paid  up.  It  is  entitled 
to  issue  bank  notes,  of  which  there  were  on  Jtuy  1,  1896,  20,118,960 
dinars  in  circulation,  with  a  metallic  reserve  of  11,006,535  dinars.  Besides 
the  National  Bank  there  were  in  1894  5  bank  establishments,  27  bank 
associations,  and  28  savings-banks. 

Money,  We^hts,  and  Measnres. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  system 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  ^and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  one 
franc.  In  circulation  are*  gold  coins  of  10  and  20  dinars  (milan  d'or) ;  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  1,  andO'5  dinar;  copper  of  10  and  5,  and  nickel  of  20,  10, 
and  5  paras. 

The  decimal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  metre,  &c.)  have  been  in 
practical  use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1883. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Servia  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  atid  Minister. — M.  Chedomil  M\jatovitch. 
Consul-General  for  London. — H.W.Christmas. 
There  is  a  Consular  representative  in  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Servia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Edmund  D.  Y.  Fane, 
appointed  January  1,  1898. 

Consul— B,.  D.  G.  Macdonald. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Senria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Almanac  for  1897  (ServlBn). 

Criminal  Statistics,  1888-90.    Belgrade,  1896. 

8rpsk6  Novin^  (Official  Gazette). 

Statistidki  godlsqjak  Kra^evine  SrbUe.  (Annuaire  Statistique  du  Royaame  de  Serbie.) 
I.    1894.    Belgrade,  1896. 

Drzavopis  Srbye  (Servian  Stotistics).    Vols.  I.— XXI.    Belgrade,  1863-95. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv  for  August  and  November,  1897.    Berlin. 

Statistike  Kra^evine  Srb^e.  (Statistique  da  Boyaume  de  Serbie.)  Vols.  I.— IV.  Bel- 
grade, 1892-95. 

Priloxi  ze  Statistick  KralJeviDO  Srbge.  (Matdriaax  pour  la  Statistique  du  Boyaume  de 
Serbie.)    Part  I.    Belgrade,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    Loudon. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Servia,  &c.  By  Captain  FUrLoIme  and 
Captain  Count  Gleichen.    London,  189S. 

Recensement  de  la  Terre  cultlv^e  en  1898.    Belgxade,  1897.  ^  j 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Balme  (M.).  La  principante  de  Serbie.    8.    Paris,  1880. 

Boikoviteh  (St),  La  mission  de  Serbio  dans  la  qnostion  d'Orient.    Florence,  1887. 

CoqueUe  (P.),  Le  Royauroe  de  Serbie.    12.    Paris,  1894. 

Courrihre  (C).  Histoire  de  la  litterature  contemporaino  chez  les  Slaves.    Paris,  1879. 

CuniberH  (F.),  La  Serbia  e  la  dinastia  degli  Obrenovitch,  1804-93.    Torino,  1893. 

"For  the  King  and  Fatherland"  (in  Servian),  a  seml-offlcial  publication,  relating  the 
historical  events  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  April,  1893. 

Oambier  (J.  W.,  Captain,  R.  V.),  Servia.    London,  1878. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Oxford,  1885. 

Jakehieh  (Vladimir),  Recneil  statistique  sor  les  oontr^es  serbes.    8.    Belgrade,  1875. 

KamitM  (F.),  Serbten :  Historisoh<^thnographi8che  Reisestndien  aas  den  Jahren  18504J8. 
4.     Leipzig,  1808. 

Karil(y.)f  Srb^a  (a  description  of  the  country,  people,  and  state,  in  Servian).  Belgrade 
1888. 

Laveleye  (Emile  de),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    8  vols.    London,  1887. 

Legtr  (L.),  La  Save,  le  Danube,  et  le  Balkan.    Paris,  1884. 

MaekenMie  (A.  Muir),  Travels  in  the  Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  8rd  edition. 
2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Mliatoviteh  (Elodie  Lawton),  The  History  of  Modem  Serbia.    8.    London,  1872. 

MiUehevieh  (M.  O  X  The  Principality  of  Servia.    (In  Servian.)    Belgrade,  1870. 

MQiehevieh  (M.  Q.\  The  Kingdom  of  Servia.    (In  Servian.)    Belgrade,  1884. 

Miller  (W.),  The  Balkans.    In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series.    8.    London,  1890. 

MiUet  (Ren6),  La  Serbie  iconomique  et  oommerciale.    Paris,  1889. 

Minekin  (J.  O.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1880. 

Otadgbina  (the  Fatherland).  Servian  Monthly  PeriodicaL  Edited  by  Dr.  Vladan 
Georgevich  since  1875. 

Peanon  (Miss  B.  M.)  and  MeLaughUn  (Miss  L.  B.),  Service  in  Servia  under  the  Bed 
Cross.    London,  1877. 

Banke  (L.  von),  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  London,  1853, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr.    Die  serbische  Revolution.    Berlin,  1878. 

Beinaeh  (J.),  La  Serbie  et  le  Mont^n^gro.    Paris,  1870. 

Right  (Dr.  Alfred),  Adventures  in  Servia.    London,  1884. 

8alu$bury  (Philip  H.  R),  Two  months  with  Tchemijeflr  in  Servia.    London,  1877. 

TaiUamdier  (SainMlen^,  La  Serbie  au  XIXe  siecle.    Paris,  1872. 

Tuma  (AA  Serbicn.    Hannover,  1894. 

Vivian  (H.),  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.    London,  1897. 

Tovanovioh  (VladimirX  Les  Serbes,  Ac.    Paris,  1870. 


SIAM. 

(Say AM,  OB  Muano-ThaI.) 
Beigning  King. 

(Hiiilalongkoni  I.  (Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr  Maha),  bom  September  21, 
1853;  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  Maha  Mongkut,  and  of  Queen  Ramphtiy 
(Krom  Somdetch  Pratape  Sirindr) ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

GMldren  of  the  King. 

Children  of  ff.Af.  the  Queen, 
I.  Prince  Chowfa  Sammodh-Diwongse  Varotai,  born  June  9,   1881  ; 
proclaimed  Crown  Prince  January  17,  1895. 

II.  Princess  Walai-alongkom,  bom  April  1883. 
III.  Princess  Sirapomsophon,  bom  July  9,  1887. 
Children  of  the  Second  Qiteen. 
I.  Prince  Chowfa  Maha   Vajiravudh,  January   1,   1880  (proclaimed 
Crown  Prince  January  17,  1895). 

II.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanarth,  March  3,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Chowfa  Asadang  Dajarvoot,  May  1889  ;  and  others. 
Brothers  of  the  King. 
I.  Somdetch    Chowfa    Chaturant    Rasmi,   bora    January    14,    1857. 
Title :  Krom  Pra  Chakrabadipongse. 

II.  Somdetch  Chowfa  Bhanurangsi  Swangwongso,   born  January   13, 
I860.     r*<f« ;  Krom  Pra  Bhanupaudhwongse  Variidej,  r^^^^T^ 
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There  are  also  twenty  half-brothers  of  the  king. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor.  The  reigning  king  has  reintro- 
duced the  practice  of  nominating  the  Crown  Prince,  early  in  his  reign.  This 
6tep,  taken  in  1887,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stability  and  order 
of  things,  and  of  establishing  the  reigning  dynasty. 

(Government. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King  advised  by  a  Cabinet 
(Senabodi)  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government :  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  Public  In- 
struction, Public  Works,  War,  Marine,  Police,  &c.  Most  of  the 
portfolios  are  held  by  the  King's  half-brothers.  The  law  of  May  8,  1874, 
constituting  a  Councri  of  State,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Royal  Decree 
of  January  10,  1895,  creating  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  others,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  43.  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Royal  Decree  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise,  amend,  and 
complete  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  meet  at  least  onoe  a  week, 
and  it  may  appoint  committees  of  3  or  4  members,  with  the  addition  of 
competent  outsiders  who  must  not  outnumber  the  members.  An  important 
article  gives  the  Legislative  Council  power  to  promulgate  laws  without  the 
Royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  disabilify  of  the  Crown,  At 
other  times  the  Royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This  Council  has  already 
shown  considerable  legislative  activity,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  power  and 
determination  to  enforce  the  new  laws  may  prove  inademiate. 

Kcdah,  Patani,  Kelantan,  and  Tringganu,  in  tne  Malay  Peninsula, 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Siam,  and  send  revenues  to  Bangkok.  The 
Laos  (Shan)  States  of  Chiengmai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchi,  Nan,  Pree,  and  others 
stand  in  a  similar  position  towards  the  Government  in  Bangkok. 

The  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the  State  of  Luang  Prabang  is  now  under 
French  protection.     The  remainder  is  still  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  41  provinces  or  districts, 
each  having  a  Governor,  deriving  authority  direct  from  the  King,  and  having 
under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various  parts  of  his  district.  Until 
1895  the  administration  of  the  country  was  divided  between  the  Ministers  of 
the  North,  South,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  then  brought  under  the 
single  authority  of  Prince  Damrong,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  great 
things  are  hoped  of  his  firmness  and  experience.  Several  of  the  tributary 
districts  are  administered  by  their  own  princes  ;  but  of  late  years  centralisation 
has  greatly  increased.  CommissioneTs,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  frequently 
sent  from  Bangkok  to  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  north,  as 
Chiengmai,  and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singora,  and  others,  with  very  full 
powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  have  varied  much  at  different  periods 
of  its  history,  most  of  the  border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  less 
independent.  The  boundary  between  Burma  and  N.W.  Siam  was  delimited 
in  1891  by  a  Commission,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  September,  1893,  the  River 
Mekong  was  constituted  the  boundary  between  Siam  and  the  French  posses- 
sions ;  on  a  25 -kilometre  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  France  is  at 
liberty  to  erect  stations.  Tlie  total  area,  including  the  country  between  the 
Mekong  and  the  Annam  hills,  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to  France,  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000  square  miles,  about  60,000  square  miles  being  in 
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the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  January,  1896,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  to  between 
the  British  and  French  GoYemments,  by  which  they  guaranteed  to  Siam 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  basins  of  the  Menam,  Meklong, 
Pechaburi,  and  Bangpakon^  rivers,  together  with  the  coast  from  Muong  Bang 
Tapan  to  Muong  Pase,  including  also  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Menam  basin,  between  the  Anslo-Siamese  border,  the  Mekong  river,  and  the 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Me  Ing.  The  territory  appropriated  by  Prance  in 
1893-6  covers  about  110,000  square  miles,  leaving  200, 000  square  miles  as  the 
area  which  remains  to  Siam.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still  more 
imperfectly  known  than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  any 
correct  result  is  the  greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering 
only  the  men.  The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  Kingdom, 
before  the  French  annexation,  as  follows,  in  round  numbers  : — 2,500,000 
Siamese;  1,000,000  Chinese;  2,000,000  Laotians;  1,000,000  Malays;  im- 
migrant Burmese,  Indians,  and  Cambodians  bringing  the  total  up  to  about 
8,000,000.  The  total  population  of  Siam  as  it  now  stands  may  be  estimated 
at  5,000,000.  The  Chinese  population  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing,  and 
in  1896  was  estimated  at  between  3  and  4  millions.  The  most  populous  region 
is  the  Menam  valley.  Bangkok,  the  capital,  has  about  200,000  inhabitants. 
Siam  is  cidled  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thai,  which  means  'free,'  or 
'the  kingdom  of  the  free.'  The  word  Siam  is  probably  identical  with  Shan, 
applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the  Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism.  In  recent  years  the  results  of 
Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent  been  introauced,  but  justice  is 
still  little  more  than  a  name  in  the  native  courts,  and  not  much  more  can  be 
said  for  the  International  Court  at  Bangkok,  which  tries  suits  by  foreigners 
against  natives.  The  Consular  Courts  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their 
nationals.  Some  few  young  Siamese  have  been  sent  to  schools,  and  also  to 
study  at  arts  and  technical  trades,  and  the  leading  professions  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France. 

Education  makes  but  little  progress  as  yet.  The  capital  possesses  the 
following  Government  schools:  Normal  College  for  training  teachers,  esta- 
blished 1892,  twenty  students ;  three  Anglo- vernacular  schools  with  201 
pupils ;  five  vernacular  schools  with  545  pupils.  The  English  code,  into 
which  Siamese  education  had  been  systematised,  is  out  of  print,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Siamese  code  of  no  value.  The  vernacular  schools  are  very 
inefficiently  managed.  Throughout  the  country  education  is  still  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  Siamese  language  is  now  firmly  established  as 
the  official  language  over  the  whole  country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Ekiclesiastical  Affairs  has  also  under  his  charge  several  Government 
hospitals,  which  have  been  lately  established  by  the  King,  besides  a  public 
museum,  and  all  the  royal  monasteries  in  the  capital. 

Finanoe. 

The  King's  revenue  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000/.  a  year,  of 
which  sum  the  land  tax  produces  287,000Z.  ;  tax  on  fruit  trees,  65,000/.  ; 
spirits,  100,000/.  ;  opium,  120,000/.  ;  gambling,  100,000/.  ;  customs,  143,000/. ; 
tin -mines,  90,000/.  ;  edible  birds' -nests,  27,000/.  ;  fisheries,  27,000/.  All  the 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the  customs  duties,  are  farmed.  There  is  no 
public  debt,  and  power  has  only  lately  been  mnted  to  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank's  local  branch  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  paper  money.  The 
expenditure  is  stated  to  keep  within  the  receipts. 

Defence. 

The  standing  army  does  not  exceed  5,000  men  actually  under  arms,  but 
is  generally  reckoned  as  consisting  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  who  would  be 
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available  in  a  short  time.  The  people  ^nerally  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as 
required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Eveiy  male  from  the  age  of  18  to 
21  years  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  recruit  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to 
serve  for  three  months  after  eveiy  twelve.  The  following  Individuals  are, 
however,  exempted : — Members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers  who 
pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the  fathers  of  one  or 
more  sons  liable  to  service,  and  tnose  who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of 
six  ticals  a  year,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to 
the  conscription  as  a  substitute.  It  is  stated  that  the  Government  possesses 
upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
Tke  army  is  to  some  extent  officered  by  Europeans,  but  it  is  in  a  yery  crude 
condition,  and  more  reliance  is  now  placed  upon  the  newly  constituteid  force 
of  marine  infantry  mentioned  below. 

The  navy  list  contains  the  names  of  22  vessels,  11  over  500  tons.  The 
laigest  is  the  cruiser  yacht  Maha  Chakrkri^  of  3,000  tons,  300  feet  long  and 
40  feet  beam,  15  knots,  4  quick-firing  4*7  Armstrongs,  8  quick-firmg  $• 
pounders,  and  6  machine  guns,  launched  in  England,  1892.  The  small 
cruiser  Makut  RcuhaJcumar,  14  knots,  650  tons,  was  bought  at  Hongkong  in 
1891.  Besides  these  there  are  5  gunboats,  3  training  ships,  1  torp^o  store 
ship,  1  spar  torpedo  boat,  3  transports,  4  despatch  ^ts,  and  3  yachts.  In 
this  list  42  steamers  and  launches  from  100  tons  downwards,  for  Government 
service  on  the  river  and  along  the  coast,  are  not  included.  There  are  10,000 
men  available  in  five  shifts  for  service  afloat,  besides  a  reserve  of  2,000. 

The  marine  infantry,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  between  22  and  4C  years  of  age,  numbers  15,000  in  six  shifts, 
besides  a  1st  and  2nd  reserve  of  3,000  and  2,000  respectively. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  River  are  the  Paknam  forts.  The  bar 
prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  feet  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 

Production  and  Industry. 

There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  population  is  kept  by  the  local  eovemors. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Siam  the  natives  are  uable  to  forced  labour  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  land,  rich  in  many  parts,  is  badly  cultivated.  Domestic  slavery 
is  in  gradual  process  of  abolition,  such  slavery  as  exists  being  entirely  debt 
slavery.  By  an  edict'of  the  present  King  no  person  bom  on  or  after  his  Majesty's 
accession  can  be  legally  hela  in  slavery  beyond  the  age  of  21.  But  free  labour  is 
still  very  hard  to  obtain  in  any  quantities.  Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part 
of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in 
mining  ;  while  in  the  north  forest  work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese, 
Karens,  and  Khamus.  At  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Menam  many  canals 
for  irrigation  have  recently  been  dug,  and  the  region  has  thus  been  rendered 
fit  for  rice-growing.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  rice,  which 
forms  the  national  food  and  the  staple  article  of  export  Other  produce  is 
pepper,  salt,  dried  fish,  cattle,  and  sesame ;  while,  for  local  consumption 
only,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  grown.  Fruits  are  abundant, 
including  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  mango.  Much  of  Upper  Siam  is 
dense  forest,  and  the  cutting  of  teak  is  an  important  industry,  almost  entirely 
in  British  hands.  In  1895,  20,320  logs  were  exported ;  in  1896,  20,409. 
In  1896  new  forestry  regulations  were  put  in  force,  and,  for  the  next  six  years 
at  least,  an  undiminished  output  may  be  expected.  Gold  is  found  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  and  concessions  have  been  granted  to  mining  companies. 
For  tin -mining  one  concession  has  been  granted.  The  ruby  and  sapphire 
mines  in  Chantabun  are  worked  by  an  English   company.      The   minaiml 
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reaonrces  of  Siam  are  eztensive  and  varied,  inclndine  copper,  coal  and  iron, 
zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  probably  qmcksilvor.  In  some  places  diamonds 
have  been  found. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese,  not  subject  like  the  natives  to  forcedlabour,  have  settled 
in  the  country.     The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital  ^ 

In  1895  the  imports  amounted  to  19,384,518  dollars ;  in  1896  to 
21,044,828  dollars.  In  1895  the  exports  amounted  to  25,280,598  dolkrs  ; 
in  1896  to  30,862,912  dollars.     The  chief  imports  and  exports  in  two  years 


ImportE 

1           1      1895 

1 

1896 

Exports 

1895 

1        1896 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Shirtings         .       . 

1,256,750 

765,823  , 

Rice     .       .       . 

14,729,900 

21,208,741 

Prints  and  calicoes. 

801.862 

444,014   ;  Ebony  . 

125,994 

125,638 

Mixed  tissues 

640,887 

747,081  ll  Pish      .        .        . 

1,007,181 

427,880 

Shawls    . 

772,818 

823,811  1    Hides   . 

253,017 

294;386 

Silk  goods 

508,826 

419,867  1    Pepper.        .        . 
312,168     Teak-wood    . 

292,569 

276,748 

Iron  ware 

784,626 

2,776,16'> 

2,515,591 

Jute  sacks 

501,748 

722,186  '1  Rose-wood    . 

161,638 

168,907 

Petroleam 

478,082 

548,657     Cardamom  meal  . 

188,068 

239,572 

Sasar 
Opium 

420,638 

896,829     Oxen     . 

408,095 

460,282 

798,800 

099,815     Oold  and  silver    . 

1,762,716 

1,006,050 

Gold  and  silver 

5,375,850 

6,578,478  |j 

The  imports  (in  order  of  value)  are  from  Singapore,  Hone  Kong  and 
China,  Europe,  Bombay.  The  exports  (in  order  of  value)  are  to  Hong  Kong, 
Singanore,  Europe,  Bombay,  Brazil,  Saigon,  China.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  on  the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British  Shan  states  and 
Yunnan,  amounting  in  1895,  for  imports,  to  17,518Z.,  and  for  exports  to 
19,625Z. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Siam,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Imports  from  Siam  into 
U.  K 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Siam 


1892 

1898             1894       '      1895 

1896 

1 

£ 

£                 £         1         £ 

£ 

52,205 

46,996    115,186    157,994 

110,264 

110,120 

85,961  1    78,245  j  139,845 

186,487 

The  chief  articles  of  direct  Import  from  Siam  into  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1896  were  rice,  valued  at  640/.  (26,000/.  in  1895),  and  hewn  teak- 
wood,  valued  at  106,688/.  Among  the  direct  exports  of  British  produce 
to  Siam  the  chief  articles  in  1896  were  machinery  and  mill-work,  of  the 
value  of  37,343/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  7,284/.  ;  cottons,  27,112/.; 
railway  carriages,  17,135/.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  British  piece- 
B^oodsy  transhipped  at  Singapore. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

In  1896,  468  vessels  of  433,960  tons  (386  of  310,202  tons  British)  entered 
nd  476  of  410,216  tons  (886  of  305,159  tons  British)  cleared  at  the  port  of 
;angkok. 
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The  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Paknam  (14  miles)  was  opened  in  Aptil, 
1893.  In  1888  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai  and  other 
northern  and  eastern  proirinces  of  Slam  was  commenced  ;  a  line  from  Bangkok 
to  Ban  Mai  on  the  Patriew  river  has  been  sanctioned ;  a  railway  is  h«ing 
constructed  from  Bangkok  to  Korat  (165  miles),  a  veiy  rich  undeveloped  rice- 
growing  plateau,  the  line  passing  through  excellent  timber  countsy.  A  oon- 
cession  has  also  been  given,  and  the  survey  executed,  for  a  railway  across 
the  Malay  Peninsula  from  Singora  to  Kota  Star,  and  thence  to  KaUm,  a 
distance  of  136  miles.  The  total  length  of  railway  actually  working  is  58 
miles.     There  is  an  electric  tramway  in  Bangkok,  worked  successfully. 

Telegraph  lines  have  been  completed  to  the  total  length  of  1,820  miles, 
and  Bangkok  is  now  in  communication  with  Chiengmai,  Korat,  Nong-Khai, 
Sesoponc,  Chantabun,  and  Bangtaphan  ;  with  Moulmein,  and  Tavoy  in  Lower 
Burma ;  and  with  Saigon  in  Anam  ;  the  working  of  the  lines,  however,  is 
subject  to  vexatious  delays,  communication  with  Europe  being  frequently 
intemipted. 

There  is  a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  mail  service  down  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  lai^ely  developed.  Post 
offices,  1896,  165  ;  letters  &c.  transmitted,  internal  471,295,  external  873,704. 
In  1890  a  parcel  post  service  was  established  having  connection  with  Singapore 
and  the  international  system. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Tical,  or  Bat  .   =  64  Atts,  or  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar  ;  average 

rate  of  exchange,  1^.  Bd. 
4     Ticals  .    =     1  Tamlung. 

80     Ticah  .   =     1  Catty :  these  two  last  are  moneys  of  account 

The  legal  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  weighing  236  grains 
troy,  '910  fine.  Other  silver  coins  from  the  Siamese  mint  now  current  are 
the  salung  and  the  fuang,  the  former  one-fourth,  the  latter  one-eightb  of  a 
tical.     Dollars  are  accept^  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  for  5  ticals. 

1  Chang  =  2|  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  50  Ckang  =  1  hap.  or  183 J  lbs.  j  1  J^it* 
=  1-66  English  inch ;  1  Keup  =  12  Niu;  1  Sok  =  2  Keup  ;  1  Wah  =  2  Sok  ; 
1  Sen  =  20  IVa  ;  1  Wah  =  80  English  inches  ;  1  Tot  -  400  Sen.. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Siam  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Phya  Visuddha. 
CtnmdZlor  of  Legation. — Frederick  W.  Vemey. 
Siamese  Secretary. — 

Attache  Interpreter. — E.  H.  Loftus. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General. — George  Greville,  C.M.G.,  ap- 
pointed 1896. 

Consul.— W.  J.  Archer. 

Vice-Cmsuls  at  Bangkok.— C.  E.  W.  Stringer  and  J.  S.  Black. 

Consul  at  Chierigmai. — W.  R.  D.  Beckett 

Consul  for  Kedah,  kc. — J.  K.  Birch  (acting)  (Penang). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Siam. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  tiio  Trade  of  Bangkok  and  of  Chiengmai.  Ann  ami  8«ries. 
London. 

Trade  of  Slam  with  Great  Britain  in  •  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  t4ie  United 
Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Britdah  Fosseasiona  for  the  year  1895.*  4.  London. 
1896. 

DeutachBs  Handels- Archiv.  Jahrg.  1697.     Dezember-Heft^  Berlin  /^  ^  ^  ^ T  ^ 
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B<utian  (Adolf),  Oeogntphieche  und  Bthnologische  Bilder.    8.    Jena,  1878. 

Boek  (Carl),  Templea  and  Elephants.    1  vol.    8.    London,  1884. 

Bowring  (John),  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.    2  rols.    8.    London,  I8fi7. 

Coit  (Mary  L.),  Siam,  the  Heart  of  Farther  India.  American  Hitsionary  Pnblication. 
New  York. 


Cotquhoun  (A.  R),  Amonc  the  Bhan8._  London,  J885. 
Ora«/ord,  Jonmal  of  an  Emb 


jihaMY  to  Siam  and  Cochin-Ghina.    S  vole.    8.    2nd  edition, 

18S0. 

Doudart  de  Lagrie^  Voyage  d'exploration  dans  I'lndo-Chlne.    2  vols.    4.    Paris,  1873. 

Qcrdon  (Robert),  The  Economic  Development  of  Siam,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  No.  1,998,  vol.  xzxix.    London,  1891. 

OrikMi  (A.),  Le  royanme  de  Siam.    8.    Paris.  1868. 

La  Louberty  Description  da  royaumo  de  Siam.    12.    Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1691. 

iM  Louhhre,  A  new  Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.    Folio.    London,  1693. 

Leonowen;  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Conrt.    8.    Boston  (Mass.),  1870. 

MQemrihff{J.\  Paper  on  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March  1888. 

Maegregor  (J.X  Through  the  Buffer  State.    8.    London,  1896. 

Mouhot  (Henry),  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China  (Siam),  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
daring  the  years  1858-1860.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

Orleans  (Prince  Henri  d'X  Une  Excursion  en  Indo-Chine.  Paris,  1892.  Around  Tonkin 
and  Siam.    London,  1894. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.},  Ulysses.   [Chapter  on  Phra-Bat]    8.    London,  1887. 

PaUegoix  (D.  J.),  Description  du  royanme  de  Thai  ou  Siam.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1854. 

Beeliu  (Elis^e),  Nonvelle  geographie  universelle.  Vol.  VIII.  L'Inde  et  I'Indo-Chine. 
Paris,  1883. 

Satow  (E.  M.X  Essay  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Siam.    Singapore,  1886. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Gonfltitntion  and  Govenunent 

Thb  South  African  Republic,  alao  known  as  the  Transvaal,  was  originally 
formed  by  part  of  the  B^rs,  who  left  the  Gape  Colony  in  1835  for  Natal,  but 
quitted  tnat  colony  on  its  annexation  to  the  British  Crown.  In  1852  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Transvaal  was  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  is  baaed  on  the  *  Thirty-Three  Articles,'  passed 
May  28,  1849,  and  the  *Grondwet,'  or  Fundamentallaw  of  February  13,  1858. 

On  April  12,  1877,  the  Tran^aal  was  annexed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, against  which  in  December  1880  the  Boers  took  up  arms,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  March  21,  1881.  According  to  the  conven- 
tion ratified  by  the  Volkaraad,  October  26,  1881,  self-government  was 
restored  to  the  Transvaal  so  far  as  regards  internal  affairs,  the  control 
and  management  of  external  affairs^  being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  as 
suzerain.  A  British  resident  was  appoint^,  with  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  a  Consul-General  and  Charg^  d'Affaires.  Another  convention  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  si^ed  in  London  February  27, 1884,  ratified 
by  the  Yolksraad,  August  8,  by  which  the  State  is  to  be  known  as  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  the  British  suzerainty  restricted  to  control  of  foreign 
relations.  Instead  of  a  Resident  the  British  Government  is  represented  by  a 
Diplomatic  Agent. 

The  Constitution  has  been  frequently  amended  down  to  January  1897. 
The  supreme  le^lative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two 
Chambers,  each  ot  27  members,  chosen  by  the  districts.     Bills  passed  by  the 
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second  Chamber  do  not  become  law  until  accepted  by  the  fiist  Members  of 
both  Chambers  most  be  30  years  of  age,  possess  fixed  property,  profess  tho 
Protestant  religion,  and  never  have  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence. 
The  members  of  the  first  Chamber  are  elected  from  and  by  the  first-class 
burghers,  those  of  the  second  Chamber  from  and  by  the  first  and  seoond-class 
bui^ghers  conjointly,  each  for  4  years.  First-class  burghers  comprise  all  male 
whites  resident  in  the  Republic  before  May  29,  1876,  or  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  independence  in  1881,  the  Malaboch  war  in  1894,  the 
Jameson  Raid  in  1895-6,  the  expedition  to  Swaziland  in  1894,  and  all  the 
other  tribal  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  children  of  such  persons  from  the 
a^  of  16.  Second  class  burghers  comprise  the  naturalized  male  alien  popula- 
tion and  their  children  from  the  a^  of  16.  Naturalization  may  be  obtained 
after  two  years*  residence,  and  registration  on  the  books  of  the  Ficldcomet, 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  payment  of  21,  The  Executive  Council  has  also  the 
right,  in  special  instances,  to  invite  persons  to  become  naturalised  on  pay- 
ment of  21.  Naturalized  burghers  may  by  special  resolution  of  the  firet 
Chamber,  become  first-class  burghers  12  years  after  naturalization.  Sons  of 
aliens,  though  born  in  the  Republic,  have  no  political  rights,  but,  by  r^istra- 
tion  at  the  age  of  16,  may,  at  the  ace  of  18,  become  naturalized  burghers, 
and  may,  by  special  resolution  of  the  first  Chamber,  be  made  first-class 
burghers  10  years  after  they  are  eligible  for  the  second  Chamber,  or  at  the 
age  of  40.  The  President  and  Commandant-General  are  elected  by  the  first- 
class  burghers  only ;  District-Commandants  and  Fieldcomets  by  the  two 
classes  of  burghers  conjointly.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  a  President, 
elected  for  five  years,  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  four  official  mem- 
bers (the  State  Secretary,  the  Commandant-General,  Sup.  of  Natives,  and  the 
Minute-keeper),  and  two  non-official  members.  The  State  Secretary,  Sup.  of 
Natives,  the  Minute -keeper  and  Secretary,  and  the  two  non -official  memuent, 
are  elected  by  the  first  Yolksraad. 

State  PreaidetU.—S.  J.  Paulus  Ertiger,  elected  for  the  fourth  time 
February,  1898. 

Fiee-PresidenL—Genen}  P.  J.  Joubert,  elected  May  13,  1896. 

Sceeutive  Caunnil. — Official  members  :  P.  J.  Joubert,  Com. -Gen.  (Vice- 
President)  ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  State  Sec,  re-elected  for  the  third  time 
May  26,  1897;  Com.  P.  A.  Cronje,  Sup.  of  Natives  ;  J.  H.  M.  Kock,  Minute 
Keeper.     Non-official :  J.  M.  A.  Wolmarans,  S.  W.  Burger. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  119,189  square  miles,  divided  into  20  dis- 
tricts,  and  its  white  population,  according  to  a  very  incomplete  census  of 
1896,  is  245,397,  of  whom  137,947  are  men  and  107,450  women  ;  the  native 
population  in  April,  1896,  was  estimated  at  622,500.  The  boundaries  of  the 
State  are  defined  in  the  convention  of  February  27,  1884 — since  altered  by  a 
supplementary  convention,  by  which  the  former  New  Republic  (Zululand) 
was  annexed  to  the  South  African  Rejiublic  as  a  new  district,  named 
Yrijheid,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  regarding  Swaziland,  ratified 
by  the  Yolksraad,  August  20,  1890,  by  which  Swaziland  comes  under  the 
administration  of  the  Transvaal.  The  seat  of  government  is  Pretoria,  with 
a  white  population  of  10,000.  The  larsest  town  is  Johannesburg,  the  mining 
centre  ot  Witwatersrand  goldfields,  witn  a  population  within  a  radius  of  3 
miles,  according  to  census  of  July  16,  1896,  of  102,078  (79,316  males  and 
22,763  females).  The  population  consisted  of  50,907  whiteis,  952  Malays, 
4,807  coolies  and  Chinese,  42,533  Kaffirs,  and  2,879  of  mixed  race.  One 
third  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  are  engaged  in  agrienlture.T 
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Eeligion. 

As  no  ceniiiis  has  been  taken  the  follovring  figures  must  be  considered 
approximate : — 

The  United  Dutch  Refonned  Church  is  the  State  church,  claiming 
30,000  (1895)  of  the  population  ;  other  Dutch  Churches,  32,760  ;  English 
Church,  30,000  ;  Wesleyans,  10,000  ;  Catholic,  5,000  ;  Presbyterians,  8,000  ; 
other  Christian  Churches,  5,000  ;  Jews,  10,000. 

Instruction. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  year 
1896,  the  sum  of  76,296^.  was  spent  fon  the  education  of  8,232  pupils.  In 
1896  there  were  34  village  schools  and  895  ward  schools,  besides  a  model 
school  with  284,  a  gymnasium  with  61,  and  a  girls'  school  with  210  pupils 
at  Pretoria.  There  are  many  schools  in  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  other 
places  belonging  to  the  English  and  other  denominations  not  subsidised  by 
Government. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
last  5i  years,  exclusive  of  advances  made  and  refunded,  and  deposits  made 
and  withdrawn  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 
(6  months) 

Revenue    . 
Expenditure 

£ 
1,265,829 
1,188,765 

£ 
1,702,684 
1,302,054 

£ 
2,247,728 
1,784,728 

£ 
3,539,955 
2,679,095 

£ 
4,807,513 
4,671,893 

£ 
1,805,226 
1,866,714 

The  credit  balance  being  on  June  80,  1897,  691,1182.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  land  sales,  quit-rents,  customs,  hut-tax,  stamps,  transport  dues, 
and  principally  from  revenue  on  the  goldfields.  The  revenue  derived  from 
goldfields  for  the  year  1891,  amounted  to  405,3972.;  for  1892,  636,3182.;  for 
1893,  581,9772.;  for  1894,  972,3112.;  and  for  1896,  1,848,5712.  The  pro- 
visional estimates  for  the  year  1897  set  down  as  revenue  4,886,4992.,  and 
expenditure  4,702,0282.,  but  this  amount  includes  several  large  items  of  ex- 
traordinary expenditure,  such  as  150,0002.  for  measures  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  rinderpest,  1,064,8682.  for  public  works,  627,3002.  for  the  purchase 
of  war  material  and  ammunition,  and  500,0002.  purchase  of  explosives. 

The  public  debt  on  September  9,  1897,  was  2,673,6902.,  including  direct 
liabilities  to  the  British  Crown  146,6902.,  and  Rothschild  loan,  2,600,0002. 
The  State  lands  were  valued  in  1884  at  400,0002.,  but  may  now  be  valued 
at  some  millions,  as  the  goldfields  at  Barberton  are  on  Government  lands. 
The  debt  due  to  Great  Britain  bears  interest  at  3}  per  cent,  and  is  to  be 
extinguished  by  a  sinking  fund  of  82.  Qs.  9d.  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years. 

Befence. 

The  Republic  has  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  force 
of  horse  artillery  of  32  officers,  79  non-commissioned  officers,  and  289  men, 
all  able-bodied  citizens  being  called  out  in  case  of  war.  There  are  3  foot 
and  6  mounted  volunteer  corps,  numbering  about  2,000  men,  subsidised  by 
Government. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. 

The  South  African  Republic  is  specially  favourable  for  agriculture  as  well 
as  stock-rearing,  though  its  capacities  in  this  rBSx>ect  are  not  yet  developed. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  ^ricul- 
tural  produce,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
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There  are  about  12,246  farms,  of  which  8,686  belong  to  QoTemment,  1,612  to 
outside  owners  and  companies,  and  the  rest  to  resident  owners  and  companies. 

Gold-mining  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  various  golafields, 
principally  Barberton  and  Witwatersrand. 

The  total  value  of  gold  production  from  the  year  1884  has  been  : — 


Tear 

£ 

Year 

£ 

1884   . 

10,096 

1891   . 

.   2.924,805 

1885   . 

6,010 

1892   . 

.  4,541,071 

1886 

84,710 

1898   . 

.  5,480,498 

1887   . 

.   169,401 

1894 

.  7.667,152 

1888   . 

.   967,416 

1895   . 

.  8,569,555 

1889   . 

.  1,490,668 

1896   . 

.  8,603,821 

1890 

.  1,869,646 

Total  .         .  42,384,248 
The  official  returns  date  from  the  year  1891.     The  production  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1897  was  valued  at  6,243,8162. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Mining  engineer  for  1896,  the  200 
companies  at  work  in  the  Republic  (not  includiujg  syndicates)  represent  a 
nominal  capital  of  67,360,2262.,  and  a  working  capital  (inclusive  of  cash  paid 
to  vendors)  of  21,177,3172.  These  gold  mines  employed  9,876  whites  and 
64,012  natives.  The  total  area  of  claims  and  mynpachten  was  441,996 
English  acres.  The  working  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  nunes  has  been  sus- 
i)ended  since  1894  ;  the  output  of  tin  from  the  alluvial  deposits  in  Swazi- 
land amounted  to  236  tons  in  1896,  being  practically  the  same  as  in  1895. 
Iron  is  also  known  to  abound.  Excellent  coal  is  worked  on  the  W.  W. 
Rand  and  in  the  east  of  the  country,  the  latter  portion  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped. According  to  the  above  report,  there  were  46  coal  mines  under 
development,  employing  443  whites  and  6,646  natives.  The  total  output  of 
coal  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  1,437,297  tons  (value  612,661L). 

Gommerce  and  Commnnicationfl. 

The  principal  exports  are  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  minerals.  The  value  of  imports  on  which  dues  were  char]^ 
amounted  in  1894  to  6,440,2162.;  in  1896  to  9,816,3042.;  in  1896  to 
14,088,1302.  Of  the  total  in  1896  the  value  of  8,781,8292.  came  from 
Europe  ;  482,6492.  from  other  over-sea  countries ;  4,823,7621.  from  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  &c.     The  import  duties  amounted  in  1896  to  1,355,4862. 

A  railway  of  334  miles,  through  the  Orange  Free  State,  from  Norvalapont, 
Orange  River,  viA  Bloemfontein,  to  Vaal  River,  constructed  by  the  Gape  Colony 
Government,  has  by  agreement  with  the  South  African  Republic  fen  con- 
tinued to  Pretoria,  viA  Germiston,  (78  miles  and  1040  miles  from  Capetown). 
The  Natal  line  terminates  at  Charlestown,  about  168  miles  from  Rlsburg,  near 
Germiston.  The  line  from  the  Portuguese  boundary  to  Pretoria  (295  miles) 
was  opened  January  1,  1896.  Of  the  Selatie  line  (191  miles)  74  miles  weie 
finished  in  September,  1894.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  open  in  September 
1897  was  716,  under  construction  270,  and  projected  262. 

The  Republic  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  surrounding  States 
and  Colonies  as  far  north  as  Blantyre,  near  Lake  Nyasa.  The  Uiies  wiSun  the 
State  extend  1,962  miles.  On  December  31, 1896,  there  were  99  offices  served 
by  696  officials.     The  Republic  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1892. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Cape  Colony,  the  currency  is 
English  money,  and  Government  gold,  silver,  and  bromse  coin  issued  isom  a 
mint  established  in  Pretoria. 

British  Agent  at  Pretoria* — W.  Conyngham  (!rreene. 

Consul-Gmeral  in  Loiuion. — Montagu  White. 
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Sw&zil&nd. — The  boundary  between  Swaziland  and  the  South  African 
Republic  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  has  been  surveyed  and  beaconed  off,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  boundary  has  not  yet  been  beaconed  off.  The  country 
has  an  area  of  about  8,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
40,000  to  60,000  natives  and  between  800  and  1,000  whites.  During  the 
winter  months  this  number  is  increased  by  trekkers  from  the  South  African 
Republic.  The  language  spoken  is  a  dialect  of  Zulu,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  are  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of  Zululand. 

By  the  Convention  of  1884,  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  the  independence  of  the  Swazis 
was  recognised ;  by  that  of  1890,  the  government  of  the  white  population 
was  vested  in  a  'Swaziland  G<)vemment  Committee*;  and  by  that  of 
December  10,  1894,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  February  14, 1895,  Swaziland  is 
under  the  protection  and  administTation  of  the  Republic. 

In  terms  of  that  Convention,  the  territory  is  not  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  natives  retain  the  right  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  and  customs  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  civilised  laws  and  customs,  and  they  retain  their  lands  and  grazing 
rights.  Three  years  after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  they 
are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  hut  tax  and  other  taxes  imposed  on  Swazia 
in  the  Republic.  British  subjects  retain  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
settlers  since  April  20,  1893,  may  obtain  all  burgher  rights.  Equal  rights  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  lan^ages  in  the  Courts  shall  be  maintained.  The 
customs  dues  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  agrees  to  'prohibit  the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  the  natives.    A  British  consular  officer  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Paramount  Chief  Ngwane  {alias  U*Hili,  or  U'Bunu),  bom  1877, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1889.  His  native  Council  consists  of  about  44  mem- 
bers. The  native  army  contains  about  18,000  men.  The  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a  special  Commissioner,  a  judge  and  other  officials  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  revenue  is  from 
2,000/.  to  8,000/.,  and  a  grant  in  aid  by  the  South  African  Republic  of  from 
45,000/.  to  48,000/.  is  required  to  meet  expenditure.  No  customs  duties  are 
at  present  levied.  Gold-mining  is  carried  on,  the  yield  to  one  company  in 
1896  being  1,288  ounces,  value  4,344/.  A  tin-mining  company  is  at  work, 
and  produced  in  the  first  six  months  of  1896,  260  tons  of  tin,  value  about 
11,500/.     Indications  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  obtained. 

British  Consul. — J.  Smuts.  Special  Commissioner. — J.  C.  Krogh. 
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London,  1882-83. 
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PnrUier  Correspondence  respecting  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  adjacent  Territories 
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Noble  (John),  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.    8.   Capetown 
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SPAIN. 

(EspaI^a.) 
Eeigning  Sovereign  and  Queen  Begent. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  son  of  the  late  Eling  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria;  born  after  his  father*8  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King,  took  oath  as  Queen 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Sisters  qf  the  King,— I,  Maria-dc-las-Mercedes,  <^een  till  the  birth  of 
her  brother,  bom  September  11,  1880.  II.  Maria  Teresa,  bom  November 
12,  1882. 

AurUs  of  the  King.--L  Infanta  Isabel^  bom  December  20,  1861 ;  married, 
May  18,  1868,  to  Gaetan,  Count  de  Girgenti ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 
II.  Infanta  Maria-de-la-PaZy  bom  June  23,  1862  ;  married,  April  3,  188S,  to 
Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria.  III.  In&nta 
Bulaliti^  bom  February  12,  1864  ;  married  to  Prince  Antoine,  son  of  Prince 
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Antoine   d'Orl^ans,  Due  de  Montpensier,  March  6,    1886.     (All  sisters  of 
the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  the  late  iTtngr.— Queen  Isabel,  bom  October  10,  1880  ;  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Fernando  VII. ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  September  29, 1833  ;  assumed  the  government  on  being  declared  of 
age,  November  8,  1843 ;  exiled  September  30,  1868  ;  abdicated  in  favour  of 
her  son,  June  26,  1870.  Married,  October  10,  1846,  to  her  cousin  InfEuite 
Francisco,  bom  May  13,  1822. 

Cousin  of  the  late  King, 

Iniante  Don  Carlos  Maria-de-los-Dolores,  bom  March  30,  1848,  the  eldest 
son  of  Infimte  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of  King  Fernando  VII.  Married  ( 1 )  Febraary 
4,  1867,  to  Princess  Marguerite  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Duke  Carlos  III.  of 
Parma ;  (2)  April  28,  1894,  to  Marie  Berthe,  Pnncess  de  Rohan.  Offspring 
of  the  first  union  are  four  daughters  and  a  son,  Prince  Jaime,  bom  June  27, 
1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  28O,0O0Z.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family  ;  the  Queen  Regent  having  the  administration  and  usufract  of  the 
said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen,  as 
mother  to  the  King,  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  250,000  pesetas. 
The  immediate  successor  was  assi^ed  500,000  pesetas,  and  250,000  to  the 
second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The  parents  of  the 
late  King,  ex-Queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allowance  of  1,050,000 
pesetas,  or  42,000Z.  ;  and  the  four  Infantas,  his  sisters,  of  800,000  pesetas,  or 
32,0002.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allowances  to  the  relatives  of 
the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes  in  1876  at  10,000,000  pesetas,  or 
400,0002.  ;  now  it  is  9,500,000  pesetas,  or  880,000/. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain,  with 
dates  of  tJieir  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile  : — 


ffouse  of  Bourbon. 

Fernando  VII.,  restored         .  1814 

Isabel  II 1838 

Provisional  Govemment         .  1868 

Marshal  Serrano,  Regent  1869 

Sotise  of  Savoy. 

Amadeo         ....  1870 

Republic. 

Executive  of  the  Cortes.        .  1873 
Estanislao  Figueras         .        .1873 

Pi  y  Margall,  June  8      .        .  1878 

Nicolas  Salmeron,  July  18      .  1873 

Emilio  Castelar,  September  9 .  1878 

Marshal  Serrano,  January  4.  .  1874 

House  of  Bourbmi, 

Alfonso  XII 1876 

Maria  Owo  fern.)  .        .1886 

Alfonso  XIII.         .         .        .  1886 

Goyemment  and  Gonfltitiition 
I.  Oentbal  Government. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituyentes,  elected  for  its 
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House  of  Aragon. 

Fernando  V. ,  *  The  Catholic '  1612 

House  of  Habsbwrg. 

Carlos  1 1516 

FeUpell 1666 

Felipe  III 1598 

Felipe  IV 1621 

Carlos  II 1666 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Felipe  V 1700 

Fernando  VI.  .  1746 

Carlos  III 1759 

Carlos  IV 1788 

Fernando  VII.       .  .  1808 

House  of  Bonaparte. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  .  .  1808 
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ratification,  March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It 
consists  of  89  articles  or  clauses.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  <  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
King.'  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — ^fii^,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  Serutdorea  de  derecho  propio;  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — ^these  two  categories 
not  to  exceed  180  ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the 
Corporations  of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial 
states,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — ^and  by  the 
largest  payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are 
the  sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  Grandees  who  are  so 
in  their  own  right  and  who  can  prove  an  annual  renta  of  60,000 
pesetas,  or  2,400^. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army ;  admirals  of 
the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops ;  the 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Keino,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  after  two  years  of  office.  The  elective 
senators  must  be  renewed  by  one-half  every  five  years,  and  by 
totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes. 
The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  *  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas 
in  the  form  the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
50,000  souls  of  the  population.  According  to  the  law  of  June  26, 
1890,  the  electoral  qualification  is  held  by  all  male  Spaniards,  25 
years  of  age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizens 
of  a  municipality  for  at  least  two  years.  By  a  royal  decree  issued 
August  8,  1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  received  the  privilege  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
40,000  free  inhabitants  paying  125  pesetas  annually  in  taxes. 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  25  years  of  age;  they  are  re- 
eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies, 
to  the  number  of  10,  are  admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for 
any  one  district,  have  obtained  a  cilmulative  vote  of  more  than 
10,000  in  several  districts.  Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are 
elected  by  acrtUin  de  liate  in  26  large  districts,  in  which  minorities 
may  be  duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The 
deputies  cannot  take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ;  but  the 
ministers  are  exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate 
meet  every  year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them,  suspending  them,  or  dissolving  them;  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  new  Cortes  must  sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch 
appoints  the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from 
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members  of  the  Senate  only ;  the  Congress  elects  its  own  Officials 
The  Monarch  and  each  of  the  legislative  chambers  can  take  the 
initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Congress  has  1jhe  right  of  impeaching 
the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  June  80,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inyiolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  ms  sisters ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants  ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  YII., 
'unless  they  have  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  .extinct,  'the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch.' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Ministers  of 
nine  members,  as  follows  : — 

PruiderU  of  the  Council. — Seflor  Sagagta. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Sellor  Oullon. 
Minister  qf  Justice. — Sefior  Oroixard. 
Minister  of  Finance. — Sefior  Puigeervery 
Minister  if  the  Interior. — Seftor  Oapdepon. 
Minister  of  War. — General  Correa. 
■Minister  of  Marine. — ^Admiral  Berm^'o. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works.^Count 
Xiquefla. 

Minister  of  the  Colonies.  — Seftor  Moret. 

II.  Local  Ctovernment. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the 
provincial    and   municipal    laws.     Every  commune   has    its   own    elected 
Avuntamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thirty-nine  Begidores,  or  Conce- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.     The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.     Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.     In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the  King.     Members  cannot  be  re-elected  until  after  two  years.     Each 
province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Pariiament,  the  Diputaeion  Provincial,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected   by  the  constituencies.     The  Diputaciones 
Provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  permanently  represented  by 
tbe  Comission  Provincial,  a  committee  elected  every  year.     The  Constitution 
of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and  the  Ayuntamientos 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  provinces  and  com- 
munes.     Neither  the  national   executive   nor  the  Cortes  have  the  right 
to   interfere  in  the  established   municipal   and  provincial  administration, 
except  in  the  case  of   the  action    of  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and 
Ayuntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of 
^neral  and  permanent  interests.     In  the  Basque,  provinces  self-government 
has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war,  and  they  are  ruled  as 
the  rest  of  Spain.     Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  the 
Central  Government.  ,^  j 
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Area  and  Population. 
The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  forty-nine  provinces  into   which  the  Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1887  : — 


Area  in 

Total 

Pop.  ; 

Area  in 

Total 

Pop. 

Province 

sqnare 

Popula- 

peraq.l 

Province 

square 

Popula- 

persq. 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile  1 
78    1 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mile 

Alava      .       . 

1,906 

92,916 

Logrofio. 

1,945 

181,465 

93 

Albaoete . 

6,»72 

229,102 

39    , 

MaSrid ;    ; 

3,787 

432,166 

113 

Alicante . 

2.098 

433,050 

206 

2.997 

682,644 

228 

Almeria  . 

8,802 

839,462 

102 

Milaga    . 
Mi^a    . 

2.824 

619,977 

183 

AvUa 

2.081 

193,093 

64 

4,478 

491,436 

109 

Badaioz  .       . 
Baleirea. 

8,687 

481,508 

55    I 

Navatxa  . 

6.046 

804,122 

50 

1,860 

312,508 

168    1 

Orenae    . 

2,739 

405,127 

147 

Barcelona 

2,085 

902,970 

801 

Oviedo    . 

4,091 

596,420 

146 

Burgoi    . 

5,650 

838,651 

59 

Palencia .       . 

3.126 

188,845 

60 

Ciceres  . 

8,013 

389,798 

42 

Pontevedra     . 

1,739 

443.886 

254 

Cadis      .       . 

2,800 

429,872 

152 

Salamanca 

4,940 

314,472 

63 

Ganirias .       . 

2,808 

291,626 

102 

Santander 

2,118 

244,274 

114 

Castellon  de  la 

;  Seg6TU  .       . 

2,714 

154,448 

56 

Plana  . 

2,446 

292,487 

110 

Sevilla    .       . 

6,295 

544,816 

102 

Cludad-Real   . 

7,840 

292,291 

37    • 

i  86ria       .       . 

3,836 

151,580 

39 

G6rdoba  . 

5,190 

420,728 

81 

Tarraffona 
Teruel     . 

2,451 

848,579 

142 

CornRa    . 

8,079 

613,881 

199 

6,491 

241.866 

44 

Guenca   . 

6,725 

242,460 

35 

,  Toledo    .       . 

6,686 

,      859,562 

^    1 

Oerona    . 

2,272 

806,583 

184 

'  Valencia . 

4,352 

733.978 

168 

Oranada  . 

4,937 

484,688 

98 

Valladolid 

8,043 

267,148 

87 

Guadali^ara    . 

4,870 

201,618 

41 

Vizcaya  . 

849 

236,669 

,    277 

Qnipiizooa 

728 

181,846 

249 

Zamora   . 

4,186 

270,072 

66 

Hnelva   . 

4,122 

254,881 

61 

Zaiagoia. 

6,607 

1  .  416,195 

62 

Hnesca   . 

6,878 

255,187 

43 

N.  «(W.  Coast 

1 

Jaen 

5,184 

487,842 

84 

of  Africa     . 

IS 

5,280 

391 

6,167 
4,776 

880,687 
286.417 

61 

'.___- 

Urlda    :       ! 

59 

1         Total 

197,670 

\  17,566,632 

88 

There  were  in  1887,  8,612,524  males  and  8,968,108  females. 

The  legal  population  as  distinct  from  the  population  present  was  returned 
at  17,678,888.  The  area  of  continental  Spain  is  191,100  square  miles,  and  its 
population  (1887)  16,945,786. 

The  population  of  Ceuta,  included  in  that  of  Cadiz,  is  9,694.  Besides 
Oeuta,  Spain  has,  on  the  African  Coast,  the  Port  of  Pefion  de  Yeles,  the 
Alhucemas  and  Chafarinas  Islands,  and  the  port  of  Melilla.  These  African 
possessions  are  used  chiefly  as  convict  stations.  According  to  the  census 
returns  of  1887,  there  were  in  Spain  at  that  date  42,896  resident 
foreigners — the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces — namely,  Barcelona,  Oadis, 
Gerona,  and  Madrid.  The  Basques  in  the  North,  numbering  440,000,  differ 
in  race  and  langua^  from  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  there  are  60,000  Morescoes  in 
the  South,  60,000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

In  1789  the  population  was  estimated  to  number  10,061,480  ;  in  1820  it 
was  11,000,000  ;  in  1828,  18,698,029  ;  in  1846,  12,168,774,  and  it  was  at  the 
census  of  1860,  15,668,631.  At  the  census  of  1877  the  population  amounted 
to  16,684,846,  being  an  increase  of  976,814  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  0*35  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in  1887  it  was  17,665,632, 
being  an  increase  of  831,287  in  ten  years^  or  at  the  rate  of  0*47  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  following  were  the  populations  of  th?  principal  towns  in  1887,  vi«.  :— 
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Town 

Population 

Town 

Fopnlation 

Madrid 

470,288 

Palma(Baledre8) 

60,614 

Barcelona  . 

272,481 

Lorca 

58,827 

Valencia     . 

170,763 

ValladoUd 

62,018 

Sevilla       . 

148,182 

C6rdoba   . 

65,614 

Mdlaga       . 
Miiicia       . 

134,016 

Bilbao      . 

60,772 

98,538 

Oviedo     . 

42,716 

Zaiagoza    . 

92,407 

Santander 

41,829 

Granada 

73,006 

AUcante   . 

89,638 

Carthagena 

84,171 

Almeria    . 

87,241 

Cadiz. 

62,681 

Ck>ralia 

36,200 

Jeres  de  la  Fron- 

BurgoB 

81,801 

tera 

61,708 

. 

Statistics  published  by  the  Instituto  Geographico  y  Estadistico  of  Spain 
show  that  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1889  was  as  follows : — 
Agricultural,  4,864,742 ;  industrial  (textile  and  mineral),  248,867 ;  com- 
meidal,  194,766 ;  arts  and  trades,  828,810 ;  domestic  servants,  409,549 ; 
merchant  marine,  116,764 ;  professional  (legal,  medical,  &c.)>  84,610;  public 
employees,  97,267 ;  asylum  inmates,  &c.,  91,226 ;  religious  (Catholic), 
72,077  ;  private  and  railway  employees,  49,666  ;  teachers,  &c,  89,186  ;  leisure 
classes,  29,918;  hotel  keepers,  &c,  14,449;  pupils  at  schools  and  colleges, 
1,719,966  ;  not  stated,  8,728,619  ;  total,  17,668,699. 

In  1892,  according  to  official  statistics,  66,406  persons  left,  and  68,148 
persons  entered  Spain,  the  excess  of  emigration  being  thus  8,268.  Emigration 
nx)m  Spain  is  chiefly  to  Bnudl,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 

Beligion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,654 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,646  Rationalists,  610  of  other  religions,  and  18,176 
of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  32,485  priests  in  the 
62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ;  1,684  monks  resident  in  161 
monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  80,  of  churches  18,664,  and  of  con- 
vents, religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  building  of  a  religious  character 
11,202.  According  to  Article  12  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  a  restricted 
liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely  in 
private,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictiy  forbidden.  The 
Constitution  likewise  enacts  that  'the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  the 
worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  Resolutions  of 
former  legislative  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  Constitution  of  1876,  settied  that 
the  clergy  of  tiie  Established  Church  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  passed  July  28,  1885,  and 
Maitsh  9,  1836,  all  conventual  establishments  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  These  decrees  gave  rise  to 
a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in 
the  sovereign  pontiff  conceding  the  principle  of  the  measure.  By  a  concordat 
with  Rome  concluded  in  Auj^iut  1869,  the  Spanish  Government  was  authorised 
to  sell  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property,  except  churches  and  parsonages,  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  untransferable  public  debt  certificates  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
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The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  1860  20*0  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ; 
4*6  per  eent  could  read  only ;  and  75  "8  per  cent  oould  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1889,  out  of  a  population  of  17,552,846  accounted  for,  5,004,460  (8,317,855 
males,  and  1,686,615  females),  or  28*5  percent  could  read  and  write ;  608,005 
(221,618  males,  and  880,392  females),  or  8*4  percent,  could  read  only;  and 
11,945,871  (5,067,098  males,  and  6,878,778  females),  or  68 '1  per  cent  oould 
neither  read  nor  write. 

By  a  law  of  1.857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  phm.  Compulsion 
has  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly  from  political  causes  and  partly  m>m  the 
wretched  pay  of  most  of  the  elementary  teachers  (10^.  to  20/.  per  annum), 
education  is  very  inefficient  In  1881,  however,  several  improvements  were 
introduced.  Under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  there  is  a  Director-CJeneral 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  council ;  there  are  ten  educational  districts,  witii 
the  universities  as  centres,  49  inspectoral  districts,  and  numerous  local  educa- 
tional authorities.  The  public  and  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  by 
the  municipalities,  the  total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on 
primary  education,  including  a  small  contribution  by  Oovemment,  being  about 
1,000,000/.  Most  of  the  diildren  are  educated  free.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  years  1850,  1870,  and  1880  : — 


Tear 

Public            !           Private 

Total 

1850 
1870 
1880 

13,884                      4,100 
22,711                       5,406 
28,182                      6,696 

17,484 
28,117 
29,828 

In  1885  (to  which  the  latest  issued  reports  refer)  there  were  24,629 
public  and  5,576  private  primary  schools,  or  1  for  every  560  inhabitants, 
including  1,774  public  and  private  schools  for  adults  and  Sunday  schools. 
In  1885  there  were  1,848,188  pupils  on  the  books.  Secondary  education  is 
conducted  in  'institutions,'  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universi- 
ties in  their  oiganisation  ;  there  must  be  one  of  them  in  every  province  in 
addition  to  private  schools.  These  are  laigely  attended,  but  the  education 
is  inefficient.  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  attended  by  16,000  students.  The  fees  laigely  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  universities.  Government  also  supports  various  special 
schools — engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  &c  In  1887 
the  total  sum  set  apart  for  education  in  the  budget  was  only  1,868,650 
pesetas. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  stamp  duties,  Government  monopolies,  and  income  from  State 
propertv.  The  direct  taxes  are  imposed  on  landed  property,  houses,  live 
stock,  industiy,  commerce,  re^tration  acts,  titles  of  nobilil^,  mortgages, 
and  mineral  proiduce.  The  indirect  taxes  are  derived  from  foreign  imports, 
articles  of  consumption,  tolls,  bridge  and  ferr^  dues. 

The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  in  five  financial  years  have  b««B  a& 
follows : — 
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FinADdal  Tears 

Reyenue 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1891-92 

687.897,076 

780,672,183 

1892-98 

707,898,172 

782,180,868 

1898-94 

749,568,003 

763,219,972 

1894-95 

754,993,088 

780,242.373 

1896-96 

766,022,872 

803,448,761 

The  budget  estimates  for  1896-97  pat  the  reyenue  at  769,286,261  pesetas, 
and  the  expenditure  at  761,414,608  pesetas.  The  following  are  the  estimates 
for  1897-98  :— 


Revenue 


Pesetas 


Direct  taxes  on  land, 
trade,  mines,  Govern- 
ment salaries,  regis- 
I      tration,  &c.      .        .  297,460,810 

Indirect  taxes,  cus- 
toms, excise,  &c.      .  307,235,000 

Tobacco  monopoly, 
lottery,  mint,  and 
minor  sundries        .  141,148,000 

Revenue  from  national 
property.  .     26,713,942 

From  the  public  trea- 
sury       .        .        .  110,721,019 


EXPENDITUKE 


Total     . 


.  883,278,771 


Civil  list    . 

Cortes 

Public  debt 

Campaign  in  Cuba 

Judicial  debts    . 

Indemnities  and  pen- 
sions 

Council  of  Ministei-s  . 

Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs    . 
,,  Justice 
„  War 
,,  Marine 
„  Interior    , 
„  Agriculture 
„  Finance    . 

Tax  collecting     . 

Fernando  Po 

Total    . 


Pesetaa 
9,250,000 
1,688,085 
324,662,773 
95,071.019 
1,585,447 

58,699,730 
1,013,467 

4,739,387 
54,560,054 
142,120,896 
28,344,991 
27,527,569 
79,446,306 
16,109,442 
28,222,212 
875,000 

873,865,878 


A  law  of  June  10,  1897,  modifying  one  of  August  30,  1896,  provides  for 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  220,353,685  pesetas  by  extraordinary  credits 
as  follows:  Tobacco  Company's  advance  (already  effected),  60,000,000 
pesetas ;  loan  on  guarantee  of  Almaden  mines,  93,000,000  pesetas,  ;  from 
temporary  tax  on  traffic,  67,353,685  pesetas. 

In  1897  the  public  debt  of  Spain  was  approximately  as  follows  : — Con- 
solidated debt,  188,967,000Z.  ;  redeemable,  66,225,000^.  ;  treasury  debt 
(including  18,280,0002.  floating  debt),  32,854,0002.  ;  total,  283,046,0002. 
The  interest  on  the  debt,  including  3,802,840/.  for  credit  operations  on 
account  of  the  war  in  Cuba,  amounted  to  16,789,3482. 

Defence. 
I.  Feontieb. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified  places  : — 
On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fuenterrabia,  the  forti tied  port  of  Passages, 
and  the  military  ports  of  Santofia  and  Santander,  Ferrol,  Coru&a,  Yi^o  ;  in 
the  Basque  country,  between  the  coast  and  the  £bro,  are  Bilbo^  and  Yitoria 
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in  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  are  Pamplona,  TafaUa,  Jaca, 
Yenasqua,  Monzon,  Puycerda,  Seo  de  Uml,  Balagaer,  and  Lerida  ;  betweoi 
the  Segr^  and  the  Meditenanean  are  Cardona,  Hostalrich,  Campredon,  BipoU, 
Gerona,  Olot,  CartelfoUit,  Figueras ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  Palamos,  Bar- 
celona, Tarragona,  Malaga,  Almeria,  Carthagena,  and  Alicante  ;  on  the 
Ebro  are  Logroflo,  Tudela,  Zaragoza,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa  ;  south  of  the 
Ebro  are  Bui^s  and  Morella.  Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  are  Toro, 
Ciudad  Rodri^o,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuanerque,  and  Badajoz ;  Tarifa 
and  Algeciras  m  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cadiz  at  its  entrance. 

II.  Armt. 

Under  the  military  law  ot  July  1,  1886,  the  aimed  forces  of  Spain  consist 
of— 1.  A  permanent  army;  2.  A  first. or  active  reserve;  3.  A  second  or 
sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past  the  age  of  19  are  liable  to  be  drawn 
for  the  permanent  army,  in  which  they  have  to  serve  three  jears  ;  they  then 
pass  for  three  years  into  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  any  one  may  purchase 
exemption  from  service.  For  the  colonial  arm^  the  total  period  of  service  is 
eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four  m  the  second  reserve.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  depdt  battalions,  assigning  to  each  reserve  battalion  a 
special  district,  and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  re^mental  oi*^nisation, 
both  for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain  may  be 
able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of  1,083,595  men. 

The  regular  army  of  continental  Sjmn  is  oi^ganised  in  8  army  corps,  of 
which  two  contain  each  8  divisions  of  infantir,  three  contain  each  2  divisions, 
and  three  contain  1  division.  Of  cavalry,  three  of  the  army  corps  have  each 
1  division,  and  two  have  each  1  brigade.  In  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries 
and  Ceuta  there  are  altogether  8  divisions  of  infantry,  and  at  Melilla  1 
brigade.     The  regular  army  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Jjifantry. — 56  regiments  and  50  regiments  reserve. 

Chasseurs. — 5  brigades  and  10  battalions  reserve. 

Cavalry. — 28  regiments  and  14  regiments  reserve. 

Artillery. — 17  regiments  of  field  or  mountain  artillery,  5  battalions 
fortress  artillery. 

Sappers. — 4  regiments. 

There  is  also  1  re^ment  of  pontooners ;  1  battalion  railway  troops ;  1 
battalion  of  telegraphists  ;  1  brigade  for  telegraphic  service ;  1  section  of 
workmen ;  7  artillery  dep6ts ;  7  engineer  depdts ;  16  administrative 
companies  ;  16  sanitary  companies.  Not  included  in  the  corps  formation 
are  1  regiment  of  field  artillery  and  4  battalions  of  fortress  artillery. 

The  following  is  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  peace  and  war : — 


Peace 

War 

Men 

Men 

Infantry 

64,190 

132,000 

Cavalry 

14,376 

17,166 

Artillery 

11,744 

12,166 

Engineers 

5,294 

11,027 

Administration 

1          1,500 

11,140 

SaiiitaiT,  &<*-.  • 

2,166 

483 

Gendarmerie  . 

14,697 

— 

Customs'  service     . 

1        14,186 

— 

1        Total 

128,188 

188,972 
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The  anny  is  prorided  with  aboat  14,800  horses  and  mules,  and  590  guns. 

The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  is  fixed  at  80,000  men.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1898,  has  been  fixed  at 
100,140.  The  number  employed  in  CvlIml  and  the  Philippines  will  be  deter- 
mined by  events.     In  Porto  Rico  the  number  will  be  4,100. 

There  are  in  Spain  18  military  schools  and  colleges. 

III.  Navy. 

Spain  is  now  possessed  of  a  capable  navy,  which,  with  the  completion  of 
the  udps  in  hand,  will  become  a  formidable  force.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  expedite  them,  and  one  powerful  vessel,  the  Cristobal  Colon,  has 
been  purchased  in  Italv.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  building,  the  Pelayo 
and  Numancia  have  been  undergoing  alterations  at  Toulon,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  owing  to  political  complications,  there  has  been  evidence  of  con- 
siderable vitality.  The  following  statement  of  strength  includes  ships  built 
and  building,  but  excludes  training  ships,  transports,  and  non-effective 
vesseb: — 

Launched,  Dec.  1897  BoUding 

Battleship,  Ist  class  ...  1  .  .  1 

Port  Defence  Ship      ...  1 

Cruisers,  1st  class  (armoured)  .  9  .  .  2 

ft  f*      »>    (protected)  .  1 

2nd  class     ...  7 


Cruisers,  3rd  class 

Gunboats,  &c. 

Torpedo  Craft,  1st  class 
„  „     2nd  class 

,,  ,.     8rd  class 

The  single  battleship  credited 


11 

80 

20 

3 

4 


12 
6 


^  ,  to  Spain  in  the  above  table  is  the  fine  vessel 

Pelayo,  launched  at  La  Seyne  in  1887.  The  following  are  her  principal 
characteristics : — Displacement,  9,900  tons ;  length,  880  ft.  ;  beam,  66  ft.  ; 
draught,  24  ft  9  in  ,-  engines,  6,800  nominal  horse-power ;  speed,  15 '8  knots  ; 
principal  armament,  2  12i-in.,  2  11 -in.,  1  6}-in.,  and  124f-in.  breech-loaders, 
with  6  quick-firinff  guns ;  protection,  steel  belt  18  in.  maximum  thickness, 
and  11  in.  on  the  oarbettes.  The  4  heavy  guns  are  disposed  on  the  French 
system,  i,e.  singly  on  protected  barbette  turrets  fore  and  aft,  and  on  sponsoned 
barbettes  on  either  broadside.  The  6i-in.  sun  is  in  the  bows,  and  the  12 
4}-in.  pieces  are  in  battery  on  either  side.  AU  the  Spanish  fij[st-class  cruisers 
are  new  vessels,  and  several  are  stiU  in  the  hands  of  the  constructors.  Six  of 
them  are  well  protected  by  12-in.  steel  belts,  and  the  heavy  gun  emplacements 
have  8-in.  steel  armouring.  These— the  Ii^anla  Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya, 
AlmiraTUe  Oquendo,  CaMulia,  Cardenal  Cimeros,  and  Frineesa  ds  Asturicu 
—are  of  7,000  tons,  864  feet  in  length,  65  feet  beam,  18,000  nominal  horse- 
power, and  20  knots  nominal  speed.  The  first-named,  built  at  Bilbao,  made 
18 '48  knots  at  her  official  natural-draught  triids,  during  eight  hours'  steaming 
at  sea,  thus  slightly  exceeding  the  contract  In  these  cruisers  two  11 -in. 
guns  are  mounted  singly  on  bamtte  turrets  fore  and  aft,  and  there  are  five 
.5i-in.  guns  on  each  broadside,  the  pairs  severally  nearest  to  the  bows  and 
the  stern  being  sponsoned  out,  so  as  to  fire  severally  in  those  directions,  and 
have  a  wide  firing  arc  on  the  beam.  The  JBmperador  Carlos  V,,  launched  in 
1892,  at  Cadiz,  is  a  still  more  powerful  armoured  cruiser  (9,285  tons)  of  the 
Russian  Jltirik  type,  with  a  larger  light  armament  than  the  others,  and 
engines  of  15,000  horse-power,  which  are  expected  to  give  a  speed  of  20  knots. 
The  cruiser  Cristobal  CoUm,   which  was  built  as  Garibaldi  II.  at  Sest^ 
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Ponentei  was  launched  in  1896.  She  displaces  6,840  tons,  has  6  in.  of 
Henrej  steel  upon  her  sides  and  gun  positions,  a  steel  deck,  a  reir  powerful 
anick-firing  armament,  and  a  speed  or  20  knots.  The  old  broadside  ships 
Numancia  and  Vitoria  (dating  from  1868  and  1867),  have  been  reboilered, 
and  have  received  new  armaments.  Of  smaller  vessels  Spain  jwssessea  2 
remarkable  new  deck-protected  cruisers — the  sister  ships  A^onsoXIlL^  and 
LeparUo  (4,800  tons),  which  have  their  guns  very  advantageously  placed,  and, 
with  12,000  horse-power,  are  expected  to  steam  at  20  knots.  The  third-claas 
cruisers  in  the  above  statement  include  5  1,  ISO-ton  14-knot  vessels  of  the 
If{fanta  habtl  class.  Among  the  torpedo-boats  the  ArieU  (97  tons,  147  ft 
6  in.  long)  is  a  remarkable  cnft,  built  at  Chiswick*  which  steamed  26*1  knots 
at  her  tnals. 

The  Spanish  navy  met  with  a  series  of  accidents  during  the  year  1895, 
which  deprived  her  of  no  less  than  4  vessels.  The  Reina  Regente,  2nd  class 
cruiser,  was  lost  on  the  Bajo  Ascitnnoa  reef,  seven  miles  north  of  Cape  Tra- 
falgar, in  March.  The  Sdnehez  Barediztegui,  Srd  daas  cruiser  (a)  was  lost  at 
Havana,  in  September  ;  and  the  Cristobal  Col6n,  Srd  class  cruiser  (a),  near 
Cape  San  Antonia,  Cuba,  in  Se^jtember.  The  Te^'o,  Srd  class  cruiser  {b)  was 
wrecked  not  far  from  San  Sebastian  in  Hay.  The  three  first  vessels  are  to  be 
replaced  by  a  protected  cruiser  and  two  torpedo  gun  vessels,  which  will  bear 
the  same  names. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  manned  by  1,002  officers,  725  mechanicians  and  other 
amplov^es,  and  14,000  sailors.  The  marines  number  about  9,000.  The  navy, 
like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription,  naval  districts  for  this  purpose 
being  formed  along  the  coast,  among  the  seafaring  population. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain  79 '65  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  88*8  per  cent, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  87  vineyards^  1*6  olive  cnlture,  19*7 
natural  grass,  20*8  fruits.  Wheat,  ire,  barley,  maiM,  esj^arto,  flax,  hempi 
and  pulse  are  the  leading  crops.  The  vine  is  the  most  important  culture 
(24,210,162  hectolitres  in  1891),  while  large  quantities  of  oianges,  Taisins, 
grapes,  nute,  and  olives  are  exported. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
3,426,088  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales ;  511,666  from  10  to  20  reales ; 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales  ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  roales ;  416,546  from 
100  to  200  reales ;  165,202  from  200  to  500  reales ;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years,  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the  hands  of 
278,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 

The  number  of  farm  animals  in  1895  was  estimated  as  follows :— Horses, 
883,113  ;  mules  and  asses,  1,496,703  ;  cattle,  2,071,826  ;  sheep,  16,469,808; 
goats,  2,820,827  ;  pigs,  1,910,368. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Huelva,  and  Seville ;  coal  is  found  in  Oviedo,  Leon, 
Valencia,  and  Cordoba  ;  zinc  in  Santander,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Vizcaya ;  cobalt 
in  Oviedo ;  lead  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  and  Almeria  ;  quick^ver  in  Oindad  Real ; 
silver  in  Guadalajara ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  Bureos ;  salt  in  Guadaligan ; 
sulphur  in  Murcia  and  Almeria  ;  phosphorus  in  Caceres  and  Hnelva.  The 
number  of  mining  concessions  is  about  2,400,  and  the  workmen  employed 
number  62,858.     In  1895  to  1896  the  mineral  output  was  :— 
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Coal    . 
Iron  ore 

Pig  lead 
Copper  ore  . 
Zinc  (calamine) 
Iron  pyrites 
Manganese 
Salt     . 


Silver 
Mercury 


1805 


Tons 

1,789,076 

5,514,389 

160,786 

2,800.000 

44,000 

1 

1 

1 

Kilogrammes 

58,546 
1,506,000 


1896 


Tons 

1.880,771 

6,808,000 

170,790 

2,825,000 

45,000 

200,000 

100,000 

350,000 

Kilogrammes 
222,900 
1,513,999 


1  No  figures. 
Theamelting  works  number  182,  with  16,310  workmen.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  output  is  about  98,000,000  pesetas  ;  and  of  the  metallic  produce, 
about  143,000,000  pesetas.  In  addition  to  the  industries  connected  with 
wine,  fruits^  olives,  &c.,  Spain  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  employing  about  68,300  looms,  with  2,614,500  spindles,  also  paper 
works,  and  manufactures  of  articles  in  wood  and  cork. 

Concerning  Spanish  fisheries,  the  most  recent  statistics  relate  to  1892. 
In  that  year  the  total  number  of  boats  employed  was  14,726;  fishermen, 
67,197  ;  weight  of  fish  caught,  82,813,978  kilogrammes  of  the  value  of 
38,241,093  pesetas.  The  most  important  catches  are  those  of  sardines, 
tunny  fish,  and  cod.  In  Spain  there  are  409  factories,  with  16,509  work- 
men, for  the  preparation  of  sardines.  The  value  of  their  output  is  about 
15,000,000  pesetas  annually. 

Commerce. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Spain  (including  the  precious  metals) 
were  as  follows  in  five  years  :- 


Tear 

Imports 
Pesetas' 

Exports 

Pesetas 

1898 

674,972,142 

609,909,764 

1894 

710,543,401 

579,929,271 

1895 

703,792,444 

692,635,935 

1896 

748,986.377 

892,328,618 

1897 

793,341.121 

924,936,047 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  imports  and  exports  for 
1896  and  1897  :— 


Description 


Imports 


Exports 


1806 


1897 


Stone,    minerals,    glassware    and  j 
pottery 

Metals  and  their  manufactures 

Drugs  and  chemical  products . 

Cotton  and  its  manufactures  . 

Other  vegetable  fibres  and  manu- 
Cactores 


Pesetas 

69,157,316 
26.158,239 
57,947,298 
75,223,826 


Pesetas 

70,541,409 
24,261,740 
59,5:^4,475 
06,859,540 


Pesetas 

104.725,956 
94,161,522 
20,423,541 
52,122,607 


1S97 


Pesetas  j 

116,448.795 
94,874,262 
24,533,590  , 
59,061,969 


22,042,977   22,749,409  I   4,561,636    3,928,222 
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Imports 

Exports 

Desonptioii 

1896 

1807 

1896 

1807       1 

Imports  and  Exports— Conid 
Wool  and  hair  and  their  manufao- 

tores     

Silk  an'l  its  manufactares 
Paper  and  its  applications 
Timber  and  its  manafaotures . 
Animals  and  their  products    . 
Machinery,  vehicles  and  ressels 
Alimentary  substances,  including 

grain,  sugar,  wine,  fta 

Various 

Gold  and  silver  (bar  and  coin 
Other  articles  (special)    .       .       . 

Pesetas 

22,603,670 
19,820,232 
8,569,637 
42,466,014 
66.743,802 
41,867,279 

163,746,693 

6,383.649 

102,966,702 

38,329,746 

Pesetas 

19,816,211 
18,767,360 
8,810,346 
43,348,760 
69,609,323 
47,676,968 

138,829,981 

5,799,636 

144,334,772 

22,619,299 

Pesetas 

20.442,073 
4,64«,4«) 
12.43^478 
39.669.616 
62,299.771 
660.483 

333,276,862 

3,142,367 

1139,817.457 

Pesetas 

17,669,497  . 
4,962,234 
12,501,195 
43,898,191 
62,te2,778 
493,244 

300,063,735 

2,688,475 

17l,859,M& 

Totals    .                       .    748,086,877 

793,341,121 

1  802,328,618 

024.936,047 

The  exports  of  wine  amounted  to  the  value,  in  1895,  of  120,703,433 
pesetas  ;  in  1896,  143,471,188.  The  wine  exported  is  mostly  oommon  wioe 
for  mixing,  181,128,476  pesetas  in  1896,  of  which  105,020,079  pesetas  in  value 
went  to  France.  Of  the  sherry,  &c.,  exported  in  1896,  11,887,711  pesetas 
in  value,  about  half,  5,195,940  pesetas,  went  to  England;  of  the  superior 
wines,  460,001  {pesetas  in  value,  the  bulk,  valued  at  338,169  pesetas,  went  to 
K.  and  S.  America. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  general  commerce  of 
Spain  in  1894  and  1895,  in  pesetas  : — 


Country 

Imports  from 
(1894) 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

Bzportsto 
(1894) 

Brportsto 
0»6) 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

France 

206,812,811 

235,478,464 

174,708,071 

238,186,645 

Great  Britain 

153,482,299 

154,824,930 

177,267,111 

198,274,260 

United  States 

93,125,409 

84,990,259       13,435,578 

12,767,975 

Germany 

22,215,398 

34,249,779  1      8,549,625 

6,499,09S 

Belgium 

27,036,117 

26,809,736 

14,069,291 

23,080,651 

Russia . 

44,925,607 

27,449,571 

820,277 

2,107,672 

Italy    . 

16,883,764 

24,235,436 

7,447,237 

8,983,353 

Sweden  and  Nor- 

way . 

25,962,521 

30,920,976 

1,419,823 

],262,$82 

Portugal 

80,217,180 

40,150,532 

29,162,955 

84,379,270 

Turkey 

7,988,710 

5,939,787 

7,599 

— 

Spanish  Colonies . 

81,533,795 

96,311,257  '  182,538,738 

211,774,626 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  ii 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 

Exports  of  British  produce 

to  Spain    .... 

10,016,636 
4,672,088 

10,363,932 
8,614,616 

£ 
.10,647.205 

8,946,087 

11,814,618 
8,638,463 

£ 

ii,o»r,9i« 

3,465,6e$ 
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The  quantities  and  yalne  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Spain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  fiye  years  : — 


Quantities 
(gallons) 
Value  {£) 


3,719,109 
817,666 


1808 


8,548,304 
782,933 


1894 


3,767,098 
763,643 


1806 


4,067,015 
882,167 


1806 


3,723,299 
698,621 


Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  imports  from  Spain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  two  years  : — 


- 

1896 

1896 

£ 

£ 

Iron  ore . 

2,431,184 

3,117,084 

Fruits     . 

3,120,485 

3,026,464 

Lead  and  ore  . 

906,816 

1,002,640 

Bags,  esparto . 

296,640 

389,612 

Silver  ore 

220,441 

233,843 

Pyrites 

Copper     ore, 
I      rc^us,  &c. 
I  Qmeksilyer  . 
I  Olive  oil 
I  Onions 


1896 


962,263 


1896 


£ 
966,184 


1,872,234  1,198,849 

273,525      286,901 

34,5001     200,018 

211,886      219,125 


The  chief  Brituih  exports  to  Spain  in  1896  were  linen  yam  and  linens,  of 
the  value  of  168,9962.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of 
256,4122.  ;  coal,  of  the  value  of  786,3572.  ;  machinery,  381,1472.  ;  cotton 
yam  and  goods^  of  the  value  of  240,1292.  ;  and  woollen  goods,  182,5532. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  contained  in  1895,  427  steamers  of 
818,178  tons  net,  and  1,041  sailing  vessels  of  172,729  tons  net ;  total,  1,468 
vessels  of  485,907  tons. 

The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Spanish  ports  in  two  years  was  as 
follows : — 


»- 

1896 

1897 

Entered: 

Withcanroes    .... 
InballMt 

Total       .... 
Cleared: 

With  cargoes    .... 
In  ballast 

ToUl       .... 

No. 
11,842 
9,199 

Tons 
7,766,006 
6,801,662 

No. 
10,762 
7,976 

Tons 
8,081,160 
6,204,094 

20,641 

14,166,667 

18,788 

14,286,264 

16.899 
2,066 

12,066,802 
1,199,978 

16,643 
1,709 

18,098,476 
1,116,278 

17,954 

18,866,780 

17,862 

14,214,748 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1897,  9,651  of  6,612,378  tons,  and  of  those 
cleared,  8,238  of  6,294,897  tons  were  Spanish. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  on  December  81,  1896,  was  7,627  Enfflish 
mUes  open  for  traffic.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private 
companies,  but.  nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the 
Government. 

The  Post  Office  carried  in  1895,  in  the  inland  service,  88,212,000  letters 
and  post-cards,  and  48,801,000  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  inter^ 
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national  service,  20,847,000  letters  and  poet-cards,  and  20,144,000,  printed 
papers  and  samples.     There  were  2,954  post-offices. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1895,  was 
28,636  English  miles  ;  and  the  length  of  wire  59,247  English  miles.  In  the 
year  1894  the  number  of  inland  messages  was  3,812,544  ;  international, 
1,988,800  ;  official,  161,495  ;  total,  5,962,339.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  was  1,421. 

Money  and  Credit 

'  On  July  10,  1897,  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  balanced  at 
2,020,533,180  pesetas.  The  assets  comprised  gold  and  silver  491,972,298 
pesetas  ;  discounts,  819,879,410  ;  loans,  203,302,638  ;  redeemable  4  per  cent 
debt,  391,656,280;  Treasury  bonds,  266,017,500;  advance  to  Treasury, 
150,000,000.  The  liabilities  included  capital,  150,000,000  pesetas;  note 
circulation,  1,130,358,725;  current  accounts  and  deposits,  535,408,140; 
credits  on  public  effects,  117,949,940.  The  notes  in  circiUation  exceed  the 
authorised  amount  by  136,000,000  pesetas. 

Money,  Weigbts,  and  Measures. 

The  Peseta  of  100  CeiUenmot  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  ^id.,  or  25-225 
pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5-peseta  pieces. 

Silver  coins  are  5-x>eseta  and  single  peseta  pieces. 

Both  gold  and  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  corre- 
sponding French  coins. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the 
ratio  being  15J[  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  S-peseta  piece  is  legal 
tender,  and  the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measnres  was 
introduced  in  Spain.  But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and  meaames  are 
still  largely  used.  They  are  : — The  Quintal  =  101*4  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the 
Libra  =1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  Arroba,  for  wine  s  8i  imperial  gallons ; 
for  oil  =  2}  imperial  gallons  ;  the  Square  Vara  =  1  '09  vara  =  1  yard  ;  the 
Fanega  =  li  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Spain  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador. — Conde  de  Rascdn. 

First  Secretary. — Marques  de  Guirior. 
Atta>ch4  — Don  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino. 
Military  Attachd. — Col.  Rivera. 
There  are  Consular  representktives  at    London  (C.G.),   Cardiff,    Dublin, 
Glasgow,    Liverpool,   Newcastle,   Aberdeen,    Newport,   Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Spain. 

Ambassador,  —Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Dmmmond- Wolff,  Q.  C.  B.,  Q.  C. M. G. ; 
Envoy  to  Persia,  1887  to  1891 ;  Envoy  to  Boumania,  1891>92.  Appointed 
Ambassador  to  Spain  January  1892. 

Secretary. — 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Cadiz, 
Coruha,  Fernando  Po,  Havana  (C.G.),  Malaga,  Manila,  Porto  Rico,  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Teneriffe. 

Colonies. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  various  possessions  claimed  by  Spain  are 
as  follows : — 
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Colonial  Possessions 

Area:  Bnrilsh 
square  mues. 

Population 

1.  Poaseedons  in  America  : 

Cuba  (1890) 

Porto  Rico 

Total,  America      .... 

2.  Possessions  in  Asia  : 

Philippine  Islands 

Sulu  Islands 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos    . 
Marianne  Islands 

Total,  Asia 

8.  Possessions  in  Africa : 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar     .... 

Ifhi  (near  Cape  Nnn)      .... 

Fernando  Po,  Annabon,  Corisco,  Elobey, 

San  Jnan 

Total,  Africa ... 

Total  Possessions   .... 

41,655 
3,670 

1,631,687 
806,708 

45,325 

114,326 
960 
560 
420 

2,488,395 

7,000,000 
76,000 
36,000 
10,172 

116,256 

7,121,172 

248,000 
27 

850 

100,000 
6,000 

30,000 

243,877 

136,000 

405,458      1      9,695,567 

For  administrative  pniposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  ot 
Spain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  nnder  the  governorship  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  country  on  the 
iMinks  of  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo  is  claimed  by  Spain,  but  dif^uted  by 
France  ;  it  has  an  area  of  69,000^nare  miles  and  a  population  of  500,000. 

The  extent  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  under  the  Spanish  protection  is 
defined,  in  a  protocol  signed  at  Madrid,  March  7,  1885,  oy  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  as  including  all  the  islands  lying  between 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua  on  the  other ;  excluding  all  parts  of  Borneo, 
and  the  islands  within  a  zone  of  three  maritime  leagues  of  the  coast. 
GUBA  AND  POBTaBICO. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  six  provinces^  each  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name. 
The  Governor-General  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Administration,  nominated 
by  royal  decree,  and  the  Island  is  represented  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  16 
senatoro  and  30  deputies.  The  Governor- General  has  supreme  power  in  the 
Island,  and  the  Council  is  only  consulted  on  a  few  unimportant  matters.  In 
December,  1897,  a  decree  was  published  establishing  an  autonomous  p^overn- 
ment  and  administration  in  the  island.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  culti- 
vated, 7  per  cent,  is  unreclaimed,  and  4  per  cent,  is  under  forests.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  country  still  unexplored.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1894  was  given  as  1,631,696,  of  whicn  65  per  cent,  was  white,  the  remainder  . 
being  negro.  The  capital,  Havana,  has  200,000  inhabitants ;  Matanzas  (1992), 
27,000  jSantiago  de  Cuba,  71,307;  Cienfuegos  (1892),  27,430;  Puerto  Principe*  . 
46,641  ;  Holgmn,  34,767  ;  Sancti  Spiritu,  32,608 ;  Cardenas  (1892),  23,680:' 
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Education  was  made  obligatory  in  1880.    There  are  848  public  schools  in  the 
Island,  and  Havana  has  a  university. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1897-98  was  24,755,760  pesos,  oi  which 
11,890,000  was  from  customs ;  ordinary  expenditure,  26,119,124  pesos, 
of  which  12,602,216  pesos  was  for  the  debt,  5,896,741  pesos  for  the  Ministry 
of  War,  and  4,036,088  pesos  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Whether  the 
revenue  actually  collected  approaches  that  named  in  the  estimates  is  doubtful. 
The  extraordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at  over  80,000,000  pesos.  The  debt, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  put  at  about  70,220, 000^.,  of  which  10,000,0002. 
is  due  to  the  Spanish  treasury. 

The  number  of  landed  estates  on  the  island  in  1891  was  estimated  at 
90,960  of  the  value  of  220,000,000  pesos,  and  rental  of  17,000,000  pesos. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  584,725  horses  and  mules,  2,485,766  cattle,  78,494 
sheep,  and  570,194  pigs.  The  chief  produce  is  sugar  and  tobacco.  The 
quantity  of  sn^  produced  in  the  year  1894-95  was  1,004,264  tons ;  1895-96, 
225,221.  The  insurrection  and  incendiarism  in  the  island  ruined  the  prospects 
of  sugar  cultivation  in  1896.  The  tobacco  crop  on  an  average  is  estimated  at 
560,000  bales  (1  bale  =  110  lbs.),  838,000  bales  being  exported  and  the 
remainder  used  in  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacture  in  Havana.  In  1896  the 
cigars  exported  numbered  185,914,000.  Tobacco  leaf  exported  in  1895, 
30,466,000  lbs.  ;  in  1896, 16,823,000  lbs.  The  increase  in  cigar  exports  and 
decrease  in  leaf  exports  is  due  to  decree  of  May  12,  1896,  forbidding  tobacco  leaf 
exports  except  to  Spain.  The  district  in  the  province  of  Pinar  d^  Rio,  where 
the  fine-leaf  tobacco  is  grown,  has  suffered  severely  from  the  rebellion,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  crop  for  1897  will  not  exceed  30,000  bales  (about  one-tenth 
of  the  ordinary  yield).  Cigarettes  exported  in  1895,  48,163,846  packets. 
Nearly  all  the  tobacco  and  nearly  half  of  the  cigars  go  to  the  United  States. 
Mahoganv  and  other  timbers  are  exported,  as  are  also  honey,  wax,  and  fruits 
The  cnief  imports  are  rice,  jerked  beef,  and  flour.  The  Spanish  official  returns 
state  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Cuba  into  Spain  for  1895  to  be  37,181,893 
Spanish  peseta^  and  the  exports  from  Spain  to  Cuba  136,261,640  pesetas. 

In  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  the  end  of  1891,  the  total  number 
of  mining  titles  issued  was  296,  with  an  extent  of  13,727  hectares.  Of  the 
mines  reported  and  claimed,  138  were  iron,  88  maneanese,.  and  58  copper. 
Iron  mines  are  worked  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  near  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  by  two  American  companies.  On  the  south  coast  manganese  ore  is  tound, 
and  an  American  company  opened  a  mine  at  Ponupo,  but  the  work  was  stopped 
by  the  insurgents.  In  1895  the  port  of  Havana  was  visited  by  1,179  vessels  of 
l,681,325ton8  (47  of  47,219  tons  British).  In  Cuba  there  are  about  1,000  miles 
of  railway  belonging  to  companies,  and  the  larger  sugar  estates  have  private 
lines  connecting  them  with  the  main  lines.  Tnere  are  2,300  miles  of  tele- 
graph line  with  153  offices.  Messages  in  1894,  357,914.  Gold  and  silver  are 
scarce  in  the  island.  The  notes  issued  by  decree  of  November  28,  1896, 
(limited  to  20,000,000  dollars),  were  in  May,  1897,  at  a  discount  of  40  per 
cent,  on  gold,  though  their  reception  for  face -value  was  made  legally 
obligatory. 

Porto  Hico  has  a  population  (1887)  of  813,937.  The  negroes  number 
over  300,000.  Chief  town,  San  Juan,  23,414  inhabitants  ;  Ponce,  87,545  ; 
San  German,  30,146.  Revenue,  1894-95,  5,454,958  pesos ;  expenditure, 
3,905,667  pesos.  The  principal  exports  in  1896  were  coffee,  26,655  tons 
(value  2,509,8282.);  sugar,  54,205  tons  (703,758/.);  molasses,  14,740  tons 
(110,407/.);  tobacco,  1,039  tons  (87,302/.).  The  total  exports  in  1895 
amounted  to  15,799,000  pesos  ;  imports  17,446,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the 
imports  from  Porto  Rico  into  Spain  in  1895  was  30,179,764  Spanish  pesetas, 
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and  the  exports  from  Spain  to  Porto  Rico  44,407,352  pesetas.  In  1895, 
1,077  vessels  of  1,079,038  tons  entered  at  Porto  Rico. 

The  total  value  of  the  impdrts  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1896  was  35, 841  ^  ;  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  thither 
were  of  the  value  of  722,5502.  The  chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
are :— Unrefined  sugar  2,299,7642.  in  1879;  11,8862.  in  1896;  furniture 
woods,  19,5902.  The  British  exports  mainly  comprise  cotton  manufactures, 
233,6782.  ;  linens,  137,6432.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  78,6682.  in 
1896.  In  Porto  Rico  there  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  and  137  miles  of 
railway,  besides  over  170  miles  under  construction. 

In  Porto  Rico,  the  coin  in  use  is  the  S-pesetas  piece.  The  coinage  of 
Spanish  dollars  of  similar  value,  to  take  their  place,  has  been  decreed. 

British  ConauUQeneral  {Havana). — Alexander  Gollan. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  &intiago,  and  Yice-Consuls  at  Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos,  Sagua  la  Grande,  and  Cardenas. 

FHILIPPIHE  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an  extent  of  16"  of  latitude  and  9°  of  longitude. 
They  are  over  1,200  in  number ;  the  two  largest  are  Luzon  (area  40,024 
square  miles)  and  Mindanao  ;  and  the  total  area  is  about  52,650  square  miles. 
The  population,  including  army  and  navy,  numbere  about  7,670,000.  The 
capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  has  154,062  inhabitants  (1887) ;  other 
towns  are  Laoaf,  30,642 ;  Lipa,  43,408  ;  Banang,  35^598  ;  Batangas,  35,587. 
There  is  a  smaU  resident  Spanish  population,  and  about  100,000  Chinese,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  principal  industries.  The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  the  Malayan  race,  but  there  are  some  tribes  of  Negritos.  The  Government 
is  administered  by  a  governor-general  and  a  captain-general,  and  the  43 
province^  are  ruled  by  governors,  alcaldes,  or  commandants,  according  to  their 
importance  and  position. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1894-95  was  2, 715, 9802., 
and  expenditure  2,656,0262.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  tobacco,  and  almost 
every  article  of  foreign  production  is  heavily  taxed  on  being  imported.  On 
muslins  and  petroleum  the  duty  is  about  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

The  chier  products  are  hemp,  sugar,  conee,  copra,  tobacco-leaf,  cigars 
indigo.  Gold  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  Luzon  with  favourable  prospects, 
and  coal  mining  in  Cebu,  where,  when  arrangements  for  carriage  are  com- 
pleted, the  output  is  expected  to  be  about  5,000  tons  per  month. 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  only  approximate  results  can  be  given. 
In  1896  the  imports  were  estimated  at  2,187,5002.,  and  the  exports  at 
4,151,2502.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  flour,  wines,  dress,  petroleum,  coaL 
The  chief  exports  in  1896  were:  Sugar,  1,600,0002.  ;  hemp,  1,500,0002.  ; 
tobacco  leaf,  500,0002.  ;  cigars,  150,0002.  ;  copra,  375.0002.  On  an  average 
about  34  per  cent,  of  the  import  value  is  from  the  United  Kingdom,  21  per  cent, 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy,  13  per  cent  from  Spain,  and  10  percent,  from 
Singapore  and  British  India.  Imports  into  Spain  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1895,  24,970,692  pesetas;  exports  to  Philippine  Islands,  25,769,890 
pesetas.  The  total  imports  into  Great  Britain  (Boara  of  Trade  Returns)  in 
1896  were  of  the  value  of  1,536,5332.,  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  507, 6012.  The  chief  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain 
in  1896  were  hemp,  of  the  value  of  731,6332.  and  unrefined  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  647,3702.  Of  the  British  exports  in  1896,  the  value  of  307,0192. 
was  for  cotton  manufactures  and  yam.  In  1895  304  vessels  of  425,025 
tons  cleared  the  ports  of  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu.  There  are  720  miles  of 
telegraph  in  the  islands,  and  70  miles  of  railway,  ^  , 
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The  coin  in  use  is  the  Mexican  dollar  with  locally  coined  fractional  mone^. 
The  import  of  foreign  money  is  Ulegal,  but  tliat  of  Mexican  dollan  ia 
permitted* 

British  Consul  (Manila)— E.  H.  Bawson-Walker. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAT. 

(SVEBIGK  OCH  NORGE.) 

Eeigning  King 
Oscar  II.,  born  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oscar  I.,  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leuchtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XV.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Scfhia,  born  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Wilhelm  of  Nassau. 

Children  qf  the  King, 

I.  Prince  Gustaf^  Duke  of  Wermland,  born  June  16,  1858. 
Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria,  bom  Aug.  7,  1862, 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Issue,  Prince  Gusta 
Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  bom  Nov.  11,  1882;  Prince  Carl  Wil 
helm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  bom  June  17,  1884;  and  Prince 
Erik  Ludvig  Albert,  Duke  of  Vestmanland,  born  April  20,  1889. 

II.  Prince  Oscar  Bernadotte,  Count  of  Wisborg,  born  Nov. 
15,  1859.  Eenounced  his  succession  to  the  throne  and  married 
March  15,  1888,  Ebba  Munck  of  FulkOa,  born  Oct.  24,  1858. 

III.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergbtland,  born  Feb.  27, 1861. 
Married  August  27,  1897,  to  Princess  Ingeborg,  born  Aug.  2, 
1878,  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederik  of  Denmark. 

IV.  Prince  Eugen,  Duke  of  Nerike,  born  Aug.  1,  1865. 
King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 

Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XIV.  Johan.  He 
was  succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8,  1844,  by  his  only  son 
Oscar.  The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Carl  XV.,  at  whose  premature  death,  without  male 
children,  the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother,  the  present 
King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a^civil  list  of 
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1,320,000  kronor,  or  73,340/.,  from  Sweden,  and  350,466  kronor, 
or  19,470/.,  from  Norway.  The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an  annuity 
of  300,000  kronor,  or  16,666/.,  voted  to  King  Carl  XIV.  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Vasa  : — 

House  of  Vasa. 

GustafI 1521 

Eric  XIV 1560 

Johan  in 1568 

Sigismund  ....     1592 

Carl  IX 1599 

Gustafll  Adolf  .     1611 

Christina     ....     1632 

Hovas  of  PfaUz, 
CarlX.  .  .     1664 

Carl  XI 1660 

Carl  XII 1697 

Ulrika  Eleonora  .  .     1718 


House  of  Heue, 
Fredrikl.    .        .        .        .     1720 

House  of  HoUUin-QotUirp. 
Adolf  Fredrik      .        .        .     1751 

Gustaf  III 1771 

Gufltaf  IV.  Adolf.                 .     1792 
Carl  XIII 1809 

HouM  of  PonU  Corvo. 

Carl  XIV 1818 

Oscar  1 1844 

Carl  XV 1859 

Oscar  II 1872 

By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  recognise 
this  cession,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
met  at  Eidsvold,  and  having  adopted,  on  May  17,  a  Constitution,  elected  the 
Danish  Prince  Christian  Fredrik  King  of  Norway.  The  Swedish  troops,  how- 
ever, entered  Norway  without  serious  resistance,  and,  the  foreign  Powers  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  were  obliged  to 
conclude,  August  14,  the  Convention  of  Moss,  by  which  the  independency  of 
Norway  in  union  with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  An  extraordinary 
Storthing  was  then  convoked,  which  adopted  the  modifications  in  the  Constitu- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  union  with  Sweden,  and  then  elected  King  Carl  XIII. 
King  of  Norway,  November  4,  1814.  The  following  year  was  promnl^ted  a 
charter,  the  Riksakt,  establishing  new  fundamental  Taws  on  the  terms  &at  the 
union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  be  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  separate  government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  same  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of  the 
future  sovereign,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  person,  an 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  deputies  have  to  meet  at  tne  city  of 
Karlstad,  in  Sweden,  for  the  appointment  of  the  king,  this  nomination  to  be 
absolute.  The  common  affairs  are  decided  upon  in  a  Council  of  State 
composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  In  case  of  minority  of  the  king,  the 
Council  of  State  exercises  the  sovereign  power  until  a  regent  or  council  of 
regency  is  appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  Diets  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1.  SWEDEK. 
Constitxition  and  Government 
I.  Central  Goyernment. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  are  : — 1.  The 
Constitution  or  Eegerings^armen    of    June   6,    1809 ;   ^.    The 
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amended  regtilations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22, 
1866  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September  26,  1810 ;  and 
4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  His 
person  is  inviolable.  He  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  after  consulting  the  Council  of  State.  He  nominates  to 
all  higher  appointments,  both  military  and  civil;  concludes 
foreign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  princes  of  <£e  blood  royal,  however,  are  excluded 
from  all  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in  all  other  respects 
that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The 
right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150  members. 
The  election  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the  '  Landstings,'  or 
provincial  representations,  25  in  number,  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  towns,  not  already  represented  in  the  *  Landstings,' 
Stockholm,  Groteborg,  Malmo,  Norrkdping  and  Gefle.  All  members 
of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
possessed  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  election  either 
real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  80,000  kroner,  or  4,444/.,  or 
an  annual  income  of  4,000  kronor,  or  223/.  They  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain  no  payment  for  their  services. 
The  Second  Chamber  consists  of  230  members,  of  whom  80  are 
elected  by  the  towns  and  150  by  the  rural  districts. 
All  natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real  property 
to  the  taxed  value  of  1,000  kronor,  or  56/.,  or  farming,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landed  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  6,000  kronor,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income  tax 
on  an  annual  income  of  800  kronor,  or  45/.,  are  electors ;  and  all 
natives,  aged  25,  possessing  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1896  was  309,899,  or  6*3  of  the 
population;  only  140,488,  or  45*3  of  the  electors,  actually  voted. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election  may  either 
be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  67/.,  for 
each  session  of  four  months,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  extra  session 
10  kronor  (Us.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  n^d  out  of  the 
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public  purse.     The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by 
ballot,  both  in  town  and  country. 

The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  nnder  the  advice 
of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It  consists 
of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  departments  and  three 
without  department,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Erik  GiistBif  Bostrdm^  Minister  of  State  ;  appointed  July  10,  1891. 

2.  Ck)unt  Ludvig  Vilhelm  August  Douglas^  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
appointed  June  1,  1895. 

5.  Per  Samuel  Ludvig  Anrierstedt,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed 
February  5, 1896. 

4.  Baron  Axel  Emil  Bappe,  Minister  of  War  ;  appointed  June  22,  1892. 

6.  Jarl  Casimir  Eugfene  Christersoriy  Minister  of  Marine ;  appointed 
December  16,  1892. 

6.  Julius  Edvaid  von  Knisenstjerna,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  appointed 
October  6,  1896. 

7.  Count  Hans  Hansson  WacktmeisteTj  Minister  of  Finance ;  appointed 
July  16,  1897. 

8.  Gustaf  Fredrik  Oilljam,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affiftirs  ;  appointed  November  6,  1891. 

9.  Baron  Albert  Lars  Evert  Akerhielm  ;  appointed  September  28,  1888. 
10.  Sven  Herman  Wikblad  ;  appointed  October  12,  1889. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Governor- 
General,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  117  bailliea  (Krtmo- 
fogdar)  and  519  sub-officers  (Lansman).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate 
their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  Marcn  21,  1862.  Each 
rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all 
who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a  communal  or  muni- 
cipal council.  The  communal  assembly  or  municipal  council  decides  on  all 
questions  of  administration,  police  and  communal  economy.  Ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  que.stion8  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dealt  with  by  the  parish 
assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Each  government  has 
a  general  council  which  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  the  government.  The 
councU  meets  annually  for  a  few  days  in  September  under  a  presidant 
appoioted  by  the  Ein^  from  among  its  members.  The  members  are  elected 
by  the  towns  and  provincial  districts.  Towns  having  a  population  of  at  least 
1-1 50th  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  towns  already  separated 
from  the  '  Landstings,'  and  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  faUen 
below  that  which  caused  their  separation,  are  administered  separately  by 
their  municipal  councils:  these  to\7ns  are  Stockholm,  Qoteboig,  Mumo, 
Norrkoping,  and  Gefle. 

Area  and  Popalation. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at 

first  every  third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth 

year.     At  present,  a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 

beside  which  there  are  annual  numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according  tp  the  census 
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aken  on  December  31,  1890,  and  as  estimated  on  December  31, 
896,  are  as  follows : — 


Goyemmenta  (L&n) 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

Population 
Dea  81, 1800 

Population 
Dec.  81, 18M 

Pop.  per 

square  mile 

18W 

StocUiobn  (city)      . 

18 

246,464 

279,860 

21,627-7 

Stockholm  (rural  district) 

8,016 

162,716 

169,671 

62-9 

Upsala     .... 

2,061 

121,091 

128,788 

61-4 

2,681 

164,991 

163,086 

61-9 

Ostergotland    . 

4,267 

266,619 

272,949 

68-9 

Jonkoping 
Eronobei*g 

4,447 

193,704 

197,006 

44-8 

8,826 

160,886 

168,804 

41-6 

Kalmar    .... 

4,448 

282,847 

227,968 

61-8 

Gotland  .... 

1,219 

61,887 

62,029 

42-6 

Blekinge  .... 

1,164 

142,602 

143,842 

128-6 

Kristiaofltad 

2,486 

221,691 

219,602 

88-4 

Malmohns 

1,866 

868,817 

388,449 

208-1 

Halland  .... 

1,900 

186,106 

189,707 

78-6 

Gbteborg  and  Bohns 

1,948 

297,824 

818,848 

168-4 

Elfsborg  .... 

4,988 

276,780 

276,982 

66-8 

Skaraborg 
Yermland 

8,280 

247,074 

248,999 

74-4 

7,486 

268,826 

262,460 

88-9 

Orebro      .... 

8,498 

182,667 

189,911 

64-8 

2,626 

137,468 

148,779 

64-7 

Eonparbei^ 
Gefleboi^ 

11,622 
7,614 

197,449 
206,924 

208,437 
222,144 

18-1 
29-1 

Yestemorrland 

9,887 

208,768 

220,641 

22-4 

Jemtland 

19.712 

100,466 

106,968 

6-8 

Vesterbotten    . 

22,764 

122,784 

186,058 

6-9 

Norrbotten 

40,870 

104,788 

118,412 

2-9 

Lakes    Venem,    Vettem, 

Malaren,  Hjelmaren 
Total       . 

8,616 

— 

— 

— 

172,876 

4,784,981 

4,919,260 

28-7 

In  1896  there  were  2,412,004  males  and  2,550,564  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows : — 


Tear 


1800 
1820 
1840 
1860 


Population 


2,847,808 
2,684,690 
8,188,887 
8,482,641 


Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 


0-6 

1-07 

1-09 


Tear 


1860 
1870 
1880 
i  1890 


Population 


8,869,728 
4,168,626 
4,666,668 
4,784,981 


Increase  per  ct 
per  annum 


1-08 
0-80 
0-96 
0-60 


With  the  exception  of  (1890)  19,606  Finns,  6,846  Lapps,  and  some 
thousands  others,  the  Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

In  1890  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  24,648,  of  whom  4,066 
were  bom  in  Germany,  6,401  in  Denmark,  6,287  in  Norway,  4,609  in  Finland, 
1,196  in  Bussia,  698  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,482  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  civil  condition  the  population  was  divided  as  follows  in 
1890 :— 
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Unmarried 
Married 


Male 

1,481,848 
795,463 


Female 


Male 


Female 


I  1,460,664  i|  Widowed 
I     804,618   I  Divoroed 


88,580     I     199,930 
1,801     I         2,587 


The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people  in  1890. 
including  the  families  and  dependents  of  those  directly  employed  ; — 


Agriculture,  Ac. : 

Landed  and  farm  proprietors 

Farmers,  overseers,  ac 

Planters,  Ace 

Crofters,  cottagers,  Ac. 

Dairy-keepers 

Gardeners     . 
Fisheries  . 
Mining  and  metal  works 


Timber  works 

1,229,601  Various  mannfitctares   . 

250,784  Trade  and  locomotion    . 

400,628  I  Officials  and  military     . 

494,421  ,  Learning  and  literature . 

11,882  I  Medicine,  Ac 

15,793  I  Owners,  pensioners,  kc 

84,246  ;  Mechanics,  servants,  &c 

219,678  1  Various   .... 


9d,3S3 
533,119 
909,967 
207,276 

43,383 

18,817 
307,550 
555,297 

56,271 


II.    MOVEUENT   OF   THE   POPULATION. 

1.  Births,  Deat?t8,  arid  Marriages. 


stillborn 


8,556 
3,363 
3,436 
3,457 
3,535 


Deaths 

Suzplosof 
Birtihsover 

Maniages 

exclusive  of 

Stillborn 

Deaths 

27,940 

80,603 

54,913 

27,338 

85,894 

43,728 

27,219 

81,027 

50,702    1 

27,851 

79,444 

61,965 

28,728 

74,368 

60,281 

2.  Emigration, 


Year 

1890 
1891 
1892 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  America 

Tear 

1898 
1894 
1895 

Immi- 
grants 

7,377 
10,425 
8,528 

Em^i^tslToAmertca 

1                     ' 

6.089 
6;il4 
0,511 

84,212 
42,776 
45,504 

1 
29,487      1 
86,184      1 
40,990      i 

40,869 
18.858 
18,956 

37,821      i 
9,529 
14,962 

1 

III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  mainly  rural.  In  1871  the  town  population 
numbered  only  551,106,  and  in  1896,  1,008,798,  lowing  an  increase  of 
82  per  cent,  or  nearly  five  times  the  rate  of  the  genertu  average  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  following  towns  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
1896 :— 


Stockholm 

.  297,860 

Upsala  . 

.     .  22,335 

Linkoping 

.     .  13,810 

Goteborg    . 

.  117,350 

Jonkoping 

.  21,249 

Eskilstuna 

.     .  12,676 

Malmo  .     . 

.     53,869 

Orebro  . 

.  17,639 

Ealmar  . 

.  12,805 

Norrkoping 

.     37,480 

Lund    . 

.  16,735 

Boras 

.    .  11,276 

Gefle      .     . 

.     26,792 

Sundsvall 

.  13,941 

Soderhamn 

.  10,644 

Karlskrona 

.     22,796 

Halmstad 

.  13,697 

Karlstad.     . 

.  10,098 

Helsingborg 

.     22,671 

Landskroni 

i    .  13,619 

Kristianstad 
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RELIGION — JUSTICE  AND  CRIME 

Eeligion. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church, 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics,  and  2,551  parishes 
in  1897.  At  the  census  of  1890,  the  number  of  '  Evangelical  Lutherans ' 
was  returned  at  4,785,218,  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  others  numbering  44,878,  including  28,807  unbaptized  children.  Of 
other  creeds,  there  were  1,890  Roman  Catholics,  46  Greek-Catholics,  818 
Irvingites,  8,402  Jews,  and  284  Mormons.  No  civil  disabilities  attach  to 
those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy  are  chiefly  supported  from 
the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frequented  by  1,460  and  the  latter  by  570  students  in  the  spring  of  1897. 
There  are  also  a  state  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm  (387  students)  and 
private  philosophical  faculties  in  Stockholm  and  Goteborg.  Education  is 
well  advanced  m  Sweden.  In  1896  there  were  75  public  high  schools, 
with  15,559  pupils ;  26  people's  high  schools,  1,211  pupils  ;  12  normal 
schools  for  elementary  schoolteachers,  1,199  pupils  ;  2  high  and  6  elementary 
technical  schools ;  10  navigation  schools,  852  pupils  ;  19  institutions  and 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  blinds  ;  besides  medical  schools,  military  schools, 
veterinaiy  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction  is 
gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs  of  having  been  privately 
educated.  In  1895  there  were  11,170  elementary  schools,  with  14,809 
teachers  and  724,258  pupils.  In  1895  tiie  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
was  15,599,136  kroner,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  came  from  the  national 
funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1895  only  0'20  per  cent,  were 
unlettered,  only  0*65  per  cent  unable  to  write. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Eansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attomey-Cteneral,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admin- 
istration. The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  while  the  latter,  who  ia  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  jpossesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  into  8  high  court  districts  and 
207  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  dismcts  and  117  country 
districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judee  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimously 
differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

In  1895,  1,894  men  and  255  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes ;  at 
the  end  of  1895,  1,688  hard-labour  prisoners. 

Panperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  decides  what  course  to 
take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided)  constitutes  a 
poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In  1895  these 
districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishmenta  to  the  number  of 
1,854,  capable  of  lodging  45,965  people. 
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The  number  of  paupers  assiflted  in  1860  was  132,982  ;  in  1870,  204,378 ; 
in  1880,  219,682  ;  in  1896,  266,595.     Of  the  last  86,447  were  in  tlM  towna. 

Finance. 
The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1897 


and  1898  were  as  folloi 

ws  : 

Reyenue 

1897 

1898 

Expenditure 

1807 

18SS       1 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

KroM»r 

Domains,  railway, 

1 

land  taxM,  Ao.  . 

90,«65,000 

21,082,000 

(a)  Ordinary: 

fioyal  HooMkold 

Ciutoms 

37,000,000 

30,000,000 

1.820,000 

l.P».#» 

Poat     .        .        . 

8,&80,000 

9,025,000 

Jostiee       .       . 

8,816,S50 

a.842,35* 

SUmpa 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

Foreign  AflUrs  . 

«   KJ^''^ 

606,7» 

Impott  on  apirita, 

Army 

26,987.9S0 

96,S4S.9» 

Aa      .       .       . 

28,500,000 

28,600,000 

Navy  . 

T,046.806 

7,046.846 

Impoat  on  income 

6,000,000 

6,460,000 

Interior      . 

6.700,6«0 

5,7t8,8M 

Net  profit  of  the 

Bdncation     and 

State  Bank 

2,700,000 

1,800,000 

Eoolesiastieal 

Surploa  from  the 

AflUia     . 

18,500,440 

18,808i,6H 

previoua  years   . 

8,296,000 

14,229,000 

Finance      .       . 

17,961,400 

ia.S7«,4<iO 

Pensions    . 

(b)Bxta»ordinary   . 
(e)Bzpenditarethro' 

8.286,000 

S,884.4W| 

79,214,710 

«o,»6,nij 

18,871,100 

a7,o»7,ir ' 

the    RiksgiUds. 

kontor : 

Payment     of 

loans  and  His- 

eellaneons 

(Diet,  Aa)      . 

U,445,000 

U,MS,80t 

Carried  to  floating 

i 

capital 

800,100 

9a,3» 

Fundfl9rinsaimnce 

Total  revenue    . 

againat  invalidity 
of  workers   . 

Total  expenditure. 

1,400,000 

1.400.0C* 

111,731,000 

120,086,000 

111,781,000 

lS0,Oe6,0N 

Of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  in  1898  the  army  claims  5, 187, 015  kroBOf, 
the  navjT  6,777,360  kronor,  the  interior  3,072,700  kronor,  education  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  1,842,602  kronor,  pensions  1,540,000  kronor.  The  Und 
tax  (including  the  maintenance  of  the  army  Indelta)  amounts  to  an  arcnge 
of  1  '6s.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the  land  and  honae  pro- 
perty of  Sweden  is  thus  returned  for  1896  : — 

Taxed :  Kronor 

Agricultural  land  in  the  country  .  2,238,614,725 

„  „     in  the  towns  ....  42,594,950 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country         .        .        .        406,605,200 

„      „        „    in  the  towns    ....     1,288,078,800 


Total (1896)    . 
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Untaxed  real  estate  (1896) : 

National 

Belonging     to 
commonidties, 
academies,  &c. 


/In  theconntry 
\ln  the  towns . 

)  In  the  country 
C  In  the  towns 

Total  (1896)    . 

Giand  total  (1896) 


159,684,406 
68,617,600 

114,278,150 
127,574,288 

465,054,444 

.     4,485,948,119 


The  expenditure  for  the  Ohuioh  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and  out  of 
the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the  amounts  do 
not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  part  of  the  cost  for  maintaining 
the  army  Indelta  also  does  not  appear  in  the  budget.  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,  1897,  the  public  liabilities  of  the  Kingdom,  contracted 
entirely  for  railways,  were  as  foUows  :— 

Kronor 
Funded  railway  loan  of  1860  without  interest  244,444 


Provisional  loan 
Funded  railway  loan 


1880  „  Si 
1886  „  84 

,     1887  „SA 

,     1888  „  8 

,     1890  „  8i 

,     1891,,  4 

of  1894  with  a  interest 


108,846,100 
58,920,444 
48,566,500 
26,666,667 
88,777,778 
44,640 
18,000,000 


Total  .        .        .  289,566,573 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  3Z.  7#.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest  to  about 
2s.  6d.  ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
interest,  the  charge  per  head  is  nominal. 

The  income  of  tne  communes  in  1895  was  71,887,467  kronor,  and  the 
expenditure  73,449,123  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  307,764,537 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  192,189,275  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  was  4,159,115  kronor,  and  expenditure  3,946,853 
kronor  ;  their  assets  14,089,123  kronor,  and  debts  5,048,233  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  KarLskrona 
with  Kungsholmen  and  Westra  Hasthobuen,  Stockholm  with 
Vazholm-Oscar-Fredriksborg ;  in  the  interior,  Karlsborg,  near 
Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
troops.     They  are : — 

1.  The  Viirfvadef  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  lifeguards  (two  infantry  and  one  cavalry  regiments),  five 
regiments  of  infantry  (of  these,  however,  three  regiments  con- 
tain Indelta  troops),  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  two  battalions 
of  infantry,  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  engineers, 
and  the  train.     The  VHr/vade  are  in  service  two  or  three  years.. 
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2.  The  IndeUaf  consisting  of  19  regiments  and  one  corps 
of  infantry,  and  3  regiments  of  cavalry.  '  The  privates  of 
cavabry  {Indelta)  are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.  Every 
soldier  of  the  Indelta  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his 
torp,  or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years,  but  he  may  instead  take  money  payment.  There  is 
about  6  months'  training  for  recruits  in  the  infantry  and  7 
months'  in  the  cavalry,  after  which  they  are  annually  called  out 
for  22  or  23  days*  practice. 

3.  The  Vdrnpligtige,  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40 
years,  of  which  the  first  12  classes  are  called  Bevdring,  the  8 
others  Ltrndstarm.  The  right  of  purchasing  substitutes,  which 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
Vdmpligtige  are  divided  among  the  Vdrfvcuie  and  the  IndeUa 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  The  JBevdring  undergoes 
90  days'  training,  which  in  the  navy  and  also  in  the  cavalry  is 
completed  in  the  first  year ;  in  the  other  forces  68  days  in  the  first 
year  and  22  in  the  second.  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of  war 
formed  in  separate  troops.  Bevaring  of  first  year,  about  24,000 
men;  of  the  12  years,  about  228,000.  Landstorm  of  the  8 years, 
about  100,000. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Vdmpligtige),  according  to  the  re-organization 
carried  out  in  1892,  consists  of : — 


Permanent  Army 


Generals 
General  Staff  and 

Staff-College 
Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Engineers 
Train 

Total 

Beseryes  1897 


39 

1,232 

282 

298 

77 

66 

1,953 

I     675 


Non^om- 

missioned 

Officers 

a 

a     ^ 

If 

1 

1 

K 

— 

-^ 

—  ■ 

9 

— 

18 

2 





185 

226 



78 

1,182 

1,280 

28,612 

199 

27,455 

— 

242 

210 

152 

4,615 

60 

5,269 

— 

5,818 

256 

167 

3,272 

141 

4,183 

240 

1,001 

58 

21 

821 

18 

990 

— 

87 

124 

24 

522 
32,842 

86 

772 

240 

112 

1,781 

1,644 

684 

88,854 

6,871 

450 

! 

75 

— 

80 

1,280 

— 

56 

The  Swedish  navy  is  maintained  wholly  for  coast  defence.     In  September 
1892,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject    recommended  a  con- 
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sideiable  increase  in  the  floating  strength.  The  navy  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels :  Armoured  coast  defence  turret  ships — First  class,  4  ;  second 
class,  4  ;  third  class,  9  ;  steam  conrettes,  8  ;  gunboats  and  despatch  vessels, 
11 ;  torpedo  boats  of  65  to  70  tons,  7 ;  of  84  to  40  tons,  9 ;  avisos  8,  and 
school  snips  of  various  types,  12. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  armour-clad  ships : — 


1 

Name 

1 

il 

II 

Armamont 

o  ■ 

1' 

t 

John  SrieM$on 

1866 

1,500 

10-8 

2-5-9  in. 



380 

6 

t 

ThordOH     .    . 

1866 

1,500 

10-4 

2-9-4  in. 

— 

880 

6-7 

t 

I^"::  : 

1867 

1,500 

10-4 

,j 

— 

380 

6-8 

t 

1871 

1,600 

17-8 

— 

480 

8-5 

t 

8vea.    .    .    . 

1886 

2,900 

11-8 

2-10  in.  4-5-9  in.  12  Q.F. 
gnns  of  smaller  calibre 

1 

3,640 

14-7 

t 

Qifta.    .    .    . 

1891 

3,100 

11-7 

2-10  in.  4-5-9  in.  IS  Q.F. 
guns  of  smaller  callore 

3 

4,750 

16-0 

t 

TkMl$     .     .     . 

1898 

8,150 

11-7 

2-10  in.  4-5-9  in.  13  Q.F. 
gnns  of  smaller  calibre 

2 

4,740 

16-2 

t 

Odin,    .    .    . 

1896 

3,800 

10  K) 

2-10  in.  6-4-7  in.  14  Q.F. 

guns  of  smaller  calibre 

1 

3,700    16-0    1 

t 

NJord    .    .    . 

-~ 

3,300 

10-0 

Do.              do. 

1      1 

3,700 

16-0 

t 

Thor.    .    .    . 

— 

3,300 

100 

Do.              do. 

'  1 

3,700 

160 

There  are  nine  armoured  gun-vessels  having  a  displacement  between  460 
and  240  tons.  Their  principal  armament  consists  of  one  9*4  in.  B.L.  gun. 
The  most  important  of  the  unprotected  vessels  is  the  second  class  cruiser 
(corvette)  Fr^a,  2,000  tons,  14'1  knots  speed,  launched  at  Malmo  in  1885. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  :  1 . 
The  Active  list ;  2.  The  R^rve  ;  3.  The  Bevdrvng.  On  the  active  list  are 
5  flag-officera,  6  kommendSrer^  24  kom^nendor-kaptener,  62  kaptener,  54 
lieutenants,  and  26  sub-lieutenants,  while  about  120  commissioned  officers 
belong  to  the  Reserve. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Aqriculturs. 
The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1895  was  831,679 :  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  71,258  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  215,479  ;  20  to 
100  hectares,  82,553  ;  100  and  above,  8,154.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
8*4  per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  8 '6  per  cent  under  natural  meadows,  and 
47*2per  cent  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  export. 

Tne  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  hectares,  the  area  under  the 
chief  crops  in  1895,  and,  in  thousands  of  hectolitres,  the  yield  in  1896  : — 


Wheat      1        Bye 

Barley 

Oats 

Mixed 
Grain 

Pulse 

Potatoes 

71-1              403-5 
1,646-5            8,466-6 

218  6 
5,070-8 

827-4               119-P 
19,705-9             8,189-0 

52-3             158-5 
845-8        22,412-6 

The  value  of  all  cereal  crops  in  1896  was  estimated  at  248*9  million  kronor. 
At  the  end  of  1895  Sweden  had  506,026  horses,  2,540,225  head  of  cattle. 
1,813,885  sheep  and  lambs,  787,461  pigs.  In  1880  34,000  head  of  cattle  and 
29,000  sheep  were  exported,  in  1895  respectively,  21,650  and  2,959. 
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II.  Mimss  Ain>  MiNssALS. 

Milling  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  departments  of  Swediah  indnatiir,  and 
the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  particnlar  is  making  constant  progress  by  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1805,  throa^- 
ont  the  Kingdom,  1,901,971  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted 
to  466,696  tons;  the  bar  iron  to  294,136  tons.  Of  iron  ore  in 
1893  484,055,  in  1894  881,895,  and  in  1895  800,452  tons  were  exported ; 
of  pig-iron,  59,836  in  1893,  67,026  in  1894,  and  86,868  in  1896  ; 
of  bar  iron,  162,717  in  1893,  160,270  in  1894,  and  177,086  in  1895. 
There  were  also  raised  in  1895  12,045  tons  of  silver  and  leeA  ore,  26,009 
tons  of  copper  ore,  31,349  tons  of  zinc  ore,  and  3,117  tons  of  manganese 
ore.  The  gold  produced  amounted  to  85 '29  kilogrammes,  the  silver  to 
1,188,  the  lead  to  1,228,779,  the  copper  to  216,305.  There  are  not  incon- 
siderable veins  of  coal  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving  223,652  tons 
of  coal  in  1895.     In  1895  there  were  26,284  persons  engaged  in  mining. 

Commerce. 

The  total  customs  duties  levied  were  in  1894  38,631,960,  and  in  1895 
39,466,186  kroner,  in  1896  42,839,086  kroner.  The  value  of  the  imports 
subject  to  duty  in  1895  was  207,852,882  kroner ;  and  of  duty-free  imports, 
136,437,365  kroner. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  were  as  follows  in  six  years : — 


" 

1890 

1801 

1892 

1898 

1804 

1806 

IniportB   . 
Exports   . 

Kronor 
877,187,780 
304.6»l,8e8 

Kroner 
860,606,254 
823,408,083 

Kronor 
860,315,855 
829,800,154 

Kronor 
882,680,280 
828,271,667 

Kronor 
861,178,005 
^208.625,284 

Kronor 
344,200,247 
S11,4S4,»0 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and   exports  for 
two  years  : — 


Textile  mannfluitures 
Corn  and  flour  .... 
Colonial  wares  .... 
Raw  textile  material  and  yam 
Minerals,  mostly  coal 
Metal  goods,  machinery,  Ac.    . 
Live  animals  and  animal  food  . 
Hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  pro- 
ducts      

Metals,  raw  and  partly  wrought 
Timber,  wrought  and  un wrought 
Paper  and  paper  manufacbui  ^s 
Other  articles    .        -       .        . 


Total 851,178,005 


Imports 
1894 


Kronor 
41,028,154 
39,662,740 
46,988.707 
33,624,090 
44,535,770 
34,403.860 
16,282,618 

15,065,851 

11,679,165 

4,880,564 

8.508,517 

58,570,470 


Imports 
1805 


Kronor 
43,804,575 
26,284,212 
42,840,293 
85.835,101 
43,787,064 
37.462,115 
15,058,046 


Exports 
1804 


Kronor 

6,834,006 

13,450,043 

951,642 

1,173,896 

10,170,559 

11,857,150 

60.726,810 


20,688,201  2,787,600 
8,806,101  26,662,227 
4,424,668  ,  188,432.088 
3,882,457        7,656,686 

61,382,519      18,921,719 


844,290,247     298,625,234 


Exports 
1805 


Kronor 

7,265,867 

6,502.983  . 

713..'i5i'.  ; 

1,324.047 

10,887,749 

13,674,947 

65,755,009  , 

4,615,820 

33,045,476 

189,909,132 

7,796.817 
20,543,297 


311,434,390 


The  Talues  of  imports  and  exports  are  calculated  according  to  arenwe  raiees  in 
Swedish  port,  exdusWe  of  Customs  duties.  For  most  of  those  arengo  prioas  ue  fiosid  of 
Trade  (Kommers-KoUegium)  follows  the  values  published  by  the  Qsneral  Customs  OAea 
every  third  or  fifth  year ;  but  for  the  most  Important  articles  merchants  are  consulted,  and 
the  values  thus  obtained  are  published  in  the  Board's  annual  report  on  commsRO  with 
foreign  countries.    The  quantities  in  the  Cnstoms'  returns  are  nwyit  exactly  given  for 
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Imports  sulitl^ct  to  duty.  For  the  quantltfes  of  duty-free  imports  and  of  all  exports  the 
Btsiements  of  importers  snd  exporters  sre  relied  on.  Imporu  are  recorded  as  mmi  the 
country  of  the  last  port  of  shipment,  and  exports  m  to  the  ooimtiy  which  is  their  imme- 
diate destinatioiL  No  distinotion  is  made  oetween  general,  special,  and  transit  trade. 
Transit  articles  which  have  been  warehoused  and  have  paid  duty  are  comprised  in  the 
returns  of  imports.  The  returns  of  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  Norway  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  corresponding  with  the  real  commerce. 

The  following  shows  the  valne  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
with  which  Sweden  deals  :- 


Country 

Imports  ftrom 
0894) 

Imports  from 
(1895) 

(1894) 

Exports  to 
Cl898) 

Kroner 

Kionor 

Kionor 

Kroner 

Great  Britain 

97,782,146 

97,774,831 

124,070,283 

180,819,647 

Germany 

119,759,607 

116,228,385 

39,152,778 

42,759,526 

39,891,273 

37,975,650 

88,345,601 

41,464,029 

Norway 

26,949,511 

28,741,784 

15,268,716 

18,063,791 

Russia    (including 

Finland)  . 

19,958,463 

19,755,142 

10,724,691 

11,292,119 

France 

8,614,803 

7,931,912 

82,240,870 

25,207,694 

Spain  . 
Netherlands 

678,471 

864,380 

8,466,887 

8,623,999 

8,665,544 

8,881,267 

17.766,824 

18,802,376 

Belgium 

9,781,691 

9,628,509 

9,640,940 

8,898,432 

United  States       . 

11,608,687 

10,642,732 

8,860 

81,809 

Other  countries    . 

7,788,059 

6,420,705 

8,041,784 

10,930,869 

Total 

851,173,006 

344,290,247 

298,625,237 

311,434,290 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
Kingdom  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns :- 


1892 


1894 


1895 


1896 


Imports  into  U.  K. 
from  Sweden    .    .    . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Sweden    .    .  I    2,862,841 


8,280,651 


£ 
8,416,252 
2,699,627 


£ 
8,380,188 
2,971,256 


£ 
8,784,256 
8,021,811 


9,524,187 
8,206,083 


The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Sweden  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Wood  &  timber 
Oats        . 
Bar  iron . 
Iron  and  steel 
manufactures 
Pig  iron . 
Butter    . 

£ 
3,895,326 
491,275 
610,397 

878,166 

193,523 

1,243,016 

£ 
3,676,733 
927,936 
518,209 

268,259 

159,381 

1,452,099 

£ 
3,954,808 
250,660 
470,910 

223,619 

267,627 

1,413,779 

£ 
3,575,143 
312,777 
490,180 

277,211 

380,149 

1,644,111 

£ 
4,339,122 
222,823 
510,511 

253,500 

323,473 

1,664,685 

The  leading  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Sweden  in  1896  were  iron, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  of  the  value  of  370,9322.  ;  coals,  898,445/.  ;  cotton 
yarn  and  mannfectnrBB,  364,1457.  ;  woollen  yam  and  manufactur<(gr413,887/. 
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Shipping  and  Hayigation. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  marine  engaged  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
trade  on  January  1,  1896,  was  as  follows  :— 


- 

1          Sailing 

Steam. 

Total 

1     No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tomiige 

No, 

Tonnage 

20-100  tons      . 
100-500     „       . 
600-1,000  „       . 
AboTe  1,000  tona 

Total       .        . 

.  1    1,187 
754 

.  1         78 
.  1         11 

60,227 
176,670 
51,760 
18,170 

266 
849 
97 
21 

18,197 
74,426 
68,185 
25,518 

181,276 

1,453 

1,103 

175 

82 

78.424 
250,996 
119,895 

88,688 

2,080 

801,727 

733 

2,763 

48S,0<» 

The  port  of  Goteborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in  1896--namely,  210 
vessels  of  79,782  tons ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm,  possessing  191 
vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  56,099  tons. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  in  1895,  as  follows  :— 


- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast       i            Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

7,283 
10.984 

Tonnage 

704.911 
2,789,296 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered: 
Swedish     .... 
Foreign      .... 

Total  entered 

Cleared: 
Swedish     .... 
Foreign      .... 

Total  cleared 

ToUl  entered  A  cleared  1895 

t>            f»               M       1894 

M       li«8 

7,198 
4,151 

11,344 

10,818 
8.068 

1,314,598 
1,308,222 

14,426 
15,135 

2,019,5<M 
4,097.518 

2,622,815 

18,217 

8,494,207 

29,561 

6»117,022 

1,827.888 
2,862.744 

8,851 
6.208 

S78.252 
1,302,891 

14,664 

15.171 

2,101.090 
4,1«5.«5 

19.781 

4,600,582 

10,054 

1,576,143 

29,885      6.266,735 

81,125 
81,957 
31,479 

7,818,897 
7,748,748 
7,164,825 

28,271 
28,154 
25.784 

5,070,850 
4,945.845 
4.540,589 

59,396    12.888.747 
60,111    K.680,098 
57.218  |11  705,414 

Internal  Commnnioations. 

In  1895  84,472  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1896  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  6,145  miles, 
of  which  2,288  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1895  were 
60,448,102  kronor,  and  expenses  35,992,189  kronor.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1895  was  296,710,078  kroner, 
and  for  private  railways  323,404,130  kronor.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
on  the  State  railways  in  1895  was  5,589,625  ;  weight  of  goods  carried  on  State 
railways,  3,991,040  tons  ;  private  railways  10,527,030  tons  of  goods,  and 
12,720,281  passengers. 

The  length  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1895  was  8,282  miles, 
and  of  wires  25,150  miles.  Of  the  lines,  5,413  miles,  and  of  the  wire,  15,419 
miles  belonged  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  the  railway  companies. 
There  were  1,385  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  despatches  sent  in  tiie 
year  1895  was  2,177,47/,  including  272,072  in  transit.  In  1895  there  were 
58,562  miles  of  wire  and  42,322  instruments  employed  in  the  telephone  service. 

The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  169,077,030  letters,  post-cards,  journals, 
&c.,  in  the  year  1895.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
2,551.     The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1895  timounted  to  8»M8,268 
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:ronor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  7,717,080  kroner,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
131,188  kroner. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank:  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
ind  is  managed  by  directors  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Diet,  except  one, 
:he  president,  who  is  designated  by  the  king.  It  is  a  bank  of  exchange  to 
"egulate  financial  relations  with  foreign  coantries,  it  accepts  and  pays  interest 
)n  deposits  of  money,  and  on  sufficient  security  it  lends  money  for  purposes 
n  which  there  is  no  speculative  element.  The  Bank  is  under  the  guarantee  of 
:he  Diet,  its  capital  and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  its 
lote  circulation  is  limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and  its  assets  in 
current  accounts  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  its  actual  circulation  is  kept  far 
nrithin  this  limit. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks, 
md  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1897  : — 


Asseta 

National  Bank  I  Private  Banks 

1 

Joint-stock 
Banks 

Mortgages         .... 
Reale;itate        .... 
Coin  and  bullion 
Accounts  with  other  banks 
State  notes  and  bills 
Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c.  . 

Bills 

Loans,       public       obligations, 

shares,  &c 

Cash  credits,  &c. 

Kroner 

25,673,488 
20,511.832 
28,954,632 

42,791,232 

80,925,262 
16,934,439 

Kroner 
58,241,256 
5,677,922 
21,819,945 
45,090,235 
32,870.636 

162,590,546 

154,086,536 
88,712,844 

Kroner 

3,497,186 
10,897,773 
32,013,397 
16,531,335 
62,929,487 
58,917,295 

86,592,146 
87,342,754 

Totals      .... 

160,790.880 

564,089,920 

808,721,373 

Liabilities 
Bank  notes  and  bills 
Liabilities  with  other  banks 

Deposits 

Capital 

Reserve 

To  be  paid  out  to  the  public 
treasury         .... 
Various  liabilities      . 
To  further  disposition 

64,845,377 
3,047,539 
4,235,744 

50,000,000 
5,000,000 

2,700,000 

25,614,476 

5,347,744 

81,883,858 
50,213,001 
241,409,819 
62,512,000 
19,576,602 

101,985,945 
6,508,695 

5,231.856 
34,851,802 
77,091,444 
44,063.468 
12,972,109 

133,850,792 
1,159,902 

Totals      .... 

160.790.880 

564,089,920 

308,721,878 

The  savings-banks  statistics  (exclusive  of  Post  Office)  are  as  follows  : — 

1892  1893  1894  1895 


Number  of  depositors  at  end  of  year 
Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 
Capital  and  reserve  fond,  ditto. 


1,095,788 

298,466,0&S 

26,581,764 


1,111,187 

814,658,546 

28,557,683 


1,119,887 

333,078,809 

29,996,600 


1,124,298 
848,441,088 
81,383,447 


At  the  end  of  1895  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  408,288  depositors 
ind  38,477,499  kronor  of  deposits.  ^^^^^^  ^v 9§Ogle 
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2.  HOEWAT. 

ConBtitution  and  Ooyeinment. 

L  Central  Goybrnmbnt. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlor,  bears  dat« 
May  17,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various 
times  up  to  1897.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in 
the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period*  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.  The  King 
has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all 
appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate 
any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  meetings  take  place  mo  JurBy  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  in 
February  each  year,  and  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King  to 
sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  in  the  year  before  the  election  has  paid  income 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  at  least  600  kroner  in  the  country 
districts  or  800  kroner  in  the  towns  (provided  that  he  has  resided  for 
one  year  in  the  electoral  district  at  the  time  when  the  election  takes 
place,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  household  of  another  as  a 
servant),  or  who  is  or  has  been  a  pubUc  functionary  appointed  by  the 
King  (Embedsmand),  or  possesses  property  in  land,  or  has  been 
tenant  of  such  property  for  five  years  at  least,  or  is  a  burgess  of  any 
town,  or  possesses  real  property  in  a  town  to  the  value  of  600  kroner, 
is  entitled  to  elect.  Under  the  same  conditions  citizens  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  settled  in  Norway  for  at  least  ten  years,  are  entitled  to 
be  elected.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  where  the  election  is  administered 
by  the  magistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  rural  sub-districts, 
where  they  meet  in  the  parish  church  under  the  presidency  of  the 
parish  minister.  The  deputies  afterwards  assemble  and  elect 
among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the 
district,  the  Storthing  representatives.  Former  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  can  be  elected  representatives  of  any  district 
of  the  Kingdom  without  regard  to  their  residence.  No  new 
election  takes  place  for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persoius 
already  elected  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  not,  who  received  the  second 
largest  number  of  votes.     The  number  of  electors  in  1894  was 
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184,124,  or  9*20  per  cent,  of  total  population,  while  166,999 
votes,  or  90*  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded.  Of 
the  total  male  population,  45  per  cent,  are  25  years  of  age  and 
above.  The  Storthing  has  114  members — 38  from  towns,  76  from 
rural  districts. 

The  Storthing,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
*  Lagthing'  and  the  '  Odelsthing.'  The  foimer  is  composed  of  one-fonrth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  ordinary  business 
of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  supervise  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  kin|;dom,  to  yote  Ihe  amounts  required  for  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  examme  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  Powers.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  by  each  house  separately.  The 
inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  reyision  of  the  Goyemment,  and  impeach* 
ment  before  the  Rigsret,  belong  exduaively  to  the  Odelsthing.  All  other 
matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common  sitting.  Before  pronouncing 
its  own  dissolution,  every  Storthing  elects  five  delegates,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws  must  first  oe  laid  before  the  Odels- 
thing, from  which  they  pass  into  the  Lagthing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected. 
If  the  Odelsthing  and  lagthing  do  not  afree,  the  two  houses  assemble  in 
common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and  the  final  aecision  is  dven  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Lagthing  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  (Hdiesteret)  form  a  high  court  of  justice  (the  Rigtret)  for  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the  Hoiesteret,  and  members 
of  the  Storthing.  While  in  session,  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  an 
allowance  of  twelve  kroner  (1S«.  4d.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  executiye  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at  least 
seven  Councillors.  Two  of  the  Councillors,  who  change  every  year,  together 
with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing 
at  Stockholm,  near  the  King.  Ministers  and  Councillors  of  State  are  entitled 
to  be  present  in  the  Storthing  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  when  public, 
but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  February  16,  1898  :— 

(1. )  Cowicil  of  Stale  eU  .Kriatiania, 

Miniiter  (^  State, —Id.  Stem. 

Department  qf  Bdueation  and  EeeUsiaatical  Affairs. — M.  Wexeleen, 

DepaHmeni  qf  Justice. — M.  Qvafn. 

Department  ^ ike  Interior.'-}^.  ThiUsen. 

Department  of  Public  Works.— ^  Inland. 

Department  of  Finance  and  Customs. — M.  Sunde. 

Department  if  DefvMZ.—}^.  Rolst. 

Itevision  of  Public  Accounts  Department. —yi.  Steen,  Minister  of  State. 

(2.)  Delegation  of  the  Council  at  Stockholm. 

M.  Blehr,  Minister  of  State. 

M.  Nysom, 

M,  Ldchen,  r-^  t 
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II.  LOOAL  CrOVERNMSNT. 
The  administrntive  diyision  of  the  country  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
goyemed  by  a  chief  ezecative  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  the  towns  of 
Kiistiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  'Amts'  (counties).  They  are  subdivided 
into  39  towns  and  56  'Fogderier/  the  latter  comprising  22  'Ladesteder' 
(ports).  There  are  524  rural  communes  (Herreder),  mosUy  parishes  or  sub- 
parishes  (wards).  The  govemmeut  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  council  and  a 
body  of  representatives.  The  members  (from  three  to  nine)  of  the  former  (the 
*  Formtena ')  are  elected  from  the  different  wards  within  the  Herred.  The 
representatives,  who  vote  the  expenditure  of  the  Herred,  are  three  times  the 
number  of  the  Formeend.  These  bodies  elect  conjointly  every  year  from  among 
the  '  Fomuend '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  of  an 
Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  and  the  Fc^er  (sheriffs)  the  *  Amtsformandakab ' 
or  '  Amtsthing '  (county  diet),  which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  budget  of  the 
Amt.  The  Amtmand  is  tiie  chairman  of  the  diet.  The  towns  and  the  ports 
form  59  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (4  to  12,  Kiistiania  15),  and 
representatives  (three  times  the  size  of  the  council).  The  members  of  both 
local  governing  bodies  are  elected,  in  towns  and  rural  communes,  by  voters 
for  the  Storthing. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 
I.  Pbogress  and  Pbesent  CJondition. 
Norway  has  an  area  of  124,445  English  square  miles;  at  the 
census  of  January  1,  1891,  the  population  amounted  to  1,988^674 
present,  and  2,000,917  domiciled  inhabitants. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  twenty  districts  (Amter)  are  as  follows :— 


Amter. 

AT«a:  EnglUh 
square  iniles 

Popolation 
Jan.  1,  1891 

Density  per 
eqoaremUe 

Kristiania  (town)     . 

6 

151,239 

25,206-5 

Akershus 

2,055 

99,111 

48-2 

Smaalenene     . 

1,600 

120,860 

75-2     , 

Hedemarken  . 

10,621 

119,129 

11-2 

Kristians 

9,798 

108,076 

11-0 

Buskerud 

5,790 

104,769 

181 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik 

896 

100,957 

112-7 

Bratsberg 

5,865 

92,084 

15-7 

Nedenes . 

8,609 

81,048 

22-4 

Lister  og  Mandal 

2,805 

78,788^ 

281 

Stavanger 

8,582 

117,008 

88  1 

Sondre  Bergenhus 

6,026 

128,218 

21-3 

Bergen  (town) 

5 

58,684 

10,786-8 

Nordre  Bergenhus 

7,182 

87,552 

12-8 

Romsdal 

6,788 

127,806 

22-1 

Sondre  Trondhjem 

7,184 

128,817 

17-2 

Nordre  Trondhjem 

8,791 

81,286 

9-2 

Nordland 

14,517 

181,850 

9-1 

Tromso  . 

10,184 

65,125 

6-4 

Finmarken 

18,296 

29,170 

1-6 

Total      . 

• 

124,445 

2,000,917 

16  1 
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AKEA  AND  POPULATION 
There  were  965,911  males,  and  1,035,006  females. 
Conjugal  condition  of  the  domiciled  population,  1891  :- 


981 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not  stated 

Males    . 
Females 

602,962 
627,498 

323,935 
325,952 

87,660 
80,268 

808 
426 

1,046 
867 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,526,788  (763  per  cent.) 
were  domiciled  in  rural  districts,  and  474,129  (23*7  per  cent.)  in 
towns. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,940,726  were  bom  in  Nor- 
way, 38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,661  in  Finland, 
1,738  in  Germany,  655  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  1891 
the  number  of  Laps  was  20,786,  and  of  Fins,  9,378. 

In  1891  the  population  was  divided  according  to  occupation  as  follows : — 


Oconp.«on                   ^^'^- 

\ 

Clerks,    Workmen 
overseers,      and 
Ac.       1  women 

Dependents 

of  families, 

Ac. 

Total 

Administrative    and  /Male 
professional  .       .  1  Female 

Agriculture,  Ac.       .   {  J^^ie 

Fisheries  .       .       .   j^'^. 

Mines,  metal  works,    i  Male 
and  other  industries  V  Female 

Commerce        .        .  {^^^ 
Transport         .       .   {^e'S^le 
Domestic  work.        .    {^^^^ 

Occupation  not  stated  {  ^^^^ 

Living  on  private  for-    tMaie 
tune,  annuitants,ftc.  \  Female 

Charity,    pnhUc    or  /Male 
private  .               .   \  Female 

»r«f-i                 /  Male 
To*»l     •        •   1  Female 

4,S68 

1,684 

112,143 

11,216 

41,072 

2»7 

84,998 

29,781 

18,991 

6,199 

8,576 

302 

806^71 

170» 

2593 

26,612 

81,109 

12,148 

8,972 

8,281 

612 

188 

1 

6,269 

804 

10,648 

4,798 

11,667 

475 

42 

18,077 

79 

88 

2,949 

1,880 

126,217 

74,846 

14,455 

748 

87,089 

20,120 

0,928 

2,942 

26,272 

466 

10,848 

187,1188 

4,782 

8,654 

16,162 
15,769 
166,774 
161,477 
83,687 
82,053 
85,204 
84,844 

M.  66,284 
P.  56,746 

2,598 
2,685 
4,204 
8,910 
8,961 
4,556 
20,700 
24,987 

85,627 
28,256 
408,366 
247,551 
89,402 
38,099 
212,560 
134,999 

131,860 
71,926 

18,478 
468,042 
9,286 
7,861 
80,563 
36,664 
20,700 
24,987 

236,929 
886,064 

48,272 
28,177 

282.580 
241,218 

388,559 
886,925 

961,290 
1,087,884 

622,998 

66,449 

528,748 

776,484 

1,988,674 

1  Married  women  in  their  own  households. 

>  Comprising  servants,  children,  &o.,  living  in  the  house. 

s  Social  condition  unknown.  • 
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II.    MOVSMSNT  OF  THE   POPULATION. 

1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 


Tear 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

Marriagee 

Births 

(ezc  stUU 

bom) 

StiUbom 

Illegiti- 
mate, 
living 

Deatiis 

excL  stiU. 

bom 

1 

^ceaaof 
BliUiS 

13,179 
12,742 
12,974 
12,966 
13,339 

61,721 
59,480 
61,918 
60,450 
62,932 

1,751 
1.707 
1,844 
1,719 
1,634 

4,272 
4,266 
4,428 
4,332 
4,464 

34,856 
35,769 
32,916 
34,355 
32,189 

26,865 
23,661 
29,002 
26,095 
30,748 

2.  EmigrcUian. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

United  Btotes      .       . 
British  North  America 
Other  eoantries    . 

Total    .       .       . 

10,808 
51 
42 

18,949 
79 
18 

16,814 
228 
12 

18.600 
76 
IS 

22 
29 

6,158 

6 

4ft 

«,5S4 
SS 
73 

10,901 

18,341 

17,049 

18,778 

5,642 

6,907 

6,679 

m.  Principal  Towns. 

At  the  census  taken  January  1,  1891^  the  number  of  towns 
with  a  population  of  above  100,000  was  one,  above  20,000 
four,  above  10,000  five,  above  5,000  nine.  The  population  of 
the  pnncipal  towns,  January  1,  1891,  was  : — 


Kristiania 

151,239 

Fredrikstad      . 

12,451 

Bergen    .        .        .        . 

53,684 

Larvik     . 

11,261 

Trondhjem  (after  the  in- 

Fredrikshald   . 

11.217 

corporation  of  suburbs) . 

29,162 

Kristiansund    . 

10,881 

Stavanger 

23,899 

Skien 

8,979 

Drammen 

20,687 

Aalesund, 

8,406 

Kristiansand 

12,818 

Moss 

8,051 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

The  evangelical  Lutheran  reli^on  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only 
one  endowed  oy  the  State.  Its  clei^  are  nominated  by  the  King.  All  other 
Christian  seots  (except  Jesuits)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  tolerated,  and  free 
to  exeroiBe  their  religion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  and  public 
order.  Ecclesiastie^y  Norway  is  dividea  into  6  bishoprics,  83  Pfwntier 
(provostships,  or  archdeaconries),  476  Prcssttgjeld  (clerical  districts).  In  1891 
there  were  30,685  dissenters,  including  1,004  Boman  Catholics,  8,187 
Methodists,  4,228  Baptists,  348  Mormons,  231  Quakers. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  six  and  a  half  in  towns 
and  seven  in  the  country  to  fourteen.     In  1893  (the  latest  date  for  which 
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there  are  statistics)  there  were  in  the  country  6,008  public  elementary  schools 
with  246,848  pupils,  and  in  towns  1,937  classes  with  59,865  pupils  ;  the  amount 
expended  on  both  being  8,046,823  kroner,  of  which  1,753,471  kroner  was 
granted  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  provided  in  towns  by  the  towns  them- 
selves, in  rural  districts  partly  by  the  separate  parish  communes,  partly  by 
the  county  communes  (Amtskommuner).     There  are  83  secondary  schools  :  16 

Sublic,  39  communal,  28  private.  Of  the  secondary  schools  21  have  a  higher 
epartment  for  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  both,  viz.  16  pablic,  1  commimal, 
4  private.  Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed,  16  are  for  girls  alone  : 
2  communal,  14  private.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
1893  was  11,303.  Besides  these,  62  private  schools  have  3,207  pupils  more  or 
less  advanced.  There  were  in  1896,  6  public  normal  schools  and  3  private, 
with  417  students.  Kristiania  has  a  University,  attended  in  1896  by  1,200 
students.  In  the  financial  year  1895-96  it  had  a  subsidy  of  675,433  kroner 
from  the  State. 

Jiutioe  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  119  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  Of  these  82  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  445  circuits.  The 
other  courts  are  in  towns.  There  are  3  superior  courts,  having  each  one 
chief  justice  and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole 
kingdom  {ffOiesteret),  consisting  of  1  president  ana  at  least  6  other  justices. 
There  is  a  court  of  mediation  {ForligeUesJcommission)  in  each  town  and  Herred 
(district),  consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which,  as  a 
rule,  civil  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1,  1887,  all  criminal 
cases  (not  muitary,  or  coming  under  the  Mgsret — the  court  for  impeachments) 
shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  [Lagmandsret),  or  Meddomsret. 

The  LagmaruUret  consists  of  three  judges  (1  Lagmand,  or  president),  and 
10  jurors  (LagretUmand).  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  5  jury  districts 
(LcK/ddmrner),  each  having  its  chief  judge  {Lagmand).  Each  district  is 
divided  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  {Amter),  in 
which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Meddonurst  consists  of  the  judge 
and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant  judges  (not 
professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The  Lcigmandsret  takes  cognisance  of 
the  higher  classes  of  offences.  The  Meddomsret  is  for  the  trial  of  other  offences, 
and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  {Statsadvokater)^ 
13  in  number,  subordinate  to  one  Rigstidvohat. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  was :  in  1894,  2,948  ;  in  1893, 
2,949  ;  in  1892,  3,026  ;  in  1891,  2,548  ;  in  1890,  2,603.  For  offences  against 
public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1894,  inflicted  upon  28,825  persons. 

There  are  four  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary) ;  inmates,  June  30,  1894, 
615  (618  were  males  and  97  females). 

There  are,  besides,  55  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1894,  11,041  persons 
were  detained.  There  are  3  reformatories  for  young  offenders  between  10  and 
15  years. 

The  police  force  of  Kristiania  numbers  425  men,  including  15  superior 
functionaries. 

Panperism. 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation, 
but  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  AvUer  (counties)  and  by  the  State. 
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The  number  of  persons  receiWng  relief  amounted  to  80,749  in  1894,  80,924 
in  1898,  78,681  in  1892,  76,613  in  1891,  78,864  in  1890.  In  1894,  10,275, 
1893  9,572,  1892  9,471,  1891  9,938,  1890  9,142,  persons  are  included  who 
have  only  been  medically  relieved. 

Finanee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years  in  thousands  of  kroner  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tears 

ending 
JnneSO 

Direct 
Taxes 

Indirect 
Taxes 

1,000  kr, 
29,475 
28,518 
28,861 
80,170 
31,249 

Other 
Sooroes 

Total 

1,000  kr. 
51,095 
52,544 
63,626 
67,8851 
71,9S2a 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 
Works 

General 

Total 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,000  kr. 

585 
8,810 
8,198 
8,848 
4,529 

1,000  kr. 
21,086 
20,716 
21,566 
21,290 
22,764 

1,000  kr. 
10,486 
10,913 
10,495 
12,006 
17,635 

1,000  kr. 
4,867 
4,557 
4,890 
4,987 
5,500 

1,000  kr. 
10,918 
10,481 
11,616 
11,490 
16,465 

1,000  kr. 
25,510 
26,824 
28,045 
28.223 
29,568 

1,000  kr. 
51,282 
52,775 
54,M5 
56,656 
69,163 

1  Including  2,582,000  kroner  raised  by  loans. 
«         „        18,890,000 


The  following  table   shows  the  principal  heads  of   the  budget  for  two 
years  ending  June  80  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 


Income  Tax 
Customs   . 
Excise  on  spirits 

„  „  malt 
Succession  tax . 
Stamiw 

Judicial  fees     . 
Mines 
Post  OflBoe 
Telegraphs 
State  property  . 
Railways  . 
Miscellaneous 
Balance 


1897 

1898 

Kroner 

Kroner 

8,900,000 

4,000,000 

24,000,000 

29,200,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,900,000 

3,700,000 

650,000 

550,000 

665,000 

715,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

527,350 

463,800 

8,750,000 

4,000,000 

1,400,000 

1,630,000 

2,876,284 

2,886,854 

8,712,000 

9,701,300 

5,448,737 

6,179,874 

3,976,629 

.8,987,603 

64,700,000 

70,863,881 

Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 


Civil  list  . 
Storthing . 
The  Ministries . 
Church  A  education . 
Justice     . 
Interior 

Post,  telegraphs,  Ac. 
State  rallwavs  . 
Roads,  canals,  ports, 
Ac  .  .  . 
Finance  and  customs 
Mines 

Amortisation  of  debt 
Interest  „    „  . 

Anny 
Navy 

Foreign  affairs . 
Miscellaneous  . 
Balance    . 


1897 


Kroner 
849,682 
624,022 
1,322,459 
7,096,117 
5,758,599 
2,534,908 
6^617,618 
12,893,880 

4,139,161 

3,207,149 

675.850 

1,049,617 

5,688,9f6 

9,270,800 

3,448,400 

706,285 

122,167 


1886 


KTTmef 

361,466 

665,500 

1,8S1,9»I 

7,662,663 

«,  109,571 

2,820,218 

6.7&8,959 

13,899,831 

4,816,248 
8,428,682 

572,000 
1.2a,«79 
5,96(»,722 
»,97&,220 
8,704,500 

769,651 
1,918,988 


64,700,000  70,868,831 


The  following  table  shows  the  amortisation,  growth,  and  interest  of  the 
Dublio  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  June  80  : — 
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Tears  ending 
June  SO 

AmortdMtion 

Growth 

Interest 

Amonnt  at  the 
end  of  the  year 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Kroner 
521,517 
591,160 
681,948 
19,630,351 
532,407 

Kroner 
10,000,000 

39,675,733^ 

18,572,000 

Kroner 
3,840,264 
3,959,330 
4,201,574 
4,430,230 
4,957,772 

Kroner 
125,541,165 
124,950,005 
163,943,791 
144,313,440 
157,353,033 

1  Of  this  amoont  19,131,560  kroner  were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  a  former  loan. 

The  nnredeemable  debt,  10,837,410  in  1885,  is  now  245,472  kroner. 
The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  11,734,472  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  11,117,887  kroner  in  1895. 


Defence. 

The  most  important  fortresses  of  Norway  are  Oscarsborg  and 
the  new  fortresses  by  Aydences,  Bergen,  and  Ohristianssand  S. ; 
the  other  fortresses,  Fredriksstad,  Fredriksten,  Carljohansvaem, 
Akershus  in  Kristiania,  Tonsberg,  Trondhjem,  and  Yardo,  are 
of  little  importance. 

The  troops  of  the  Kingdom  are  raised  mainly  by  conscription, 
and  to  a  small  extent  by  enlistment.  By  the  terms  of  three  laws 
voted  by  the  Storthing  in  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  land  forces 
are  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  Line,  the  Landvaem,  the  Land- 
storm  or  final  levy.  All  young  men  past  the  twenty-second  year  of 
age  are  liable  to  the  conscription.  The  young  men  in  the  line  raised 
by  conscription  have  to  go  through  a  first  training  in  the  school 
of  recruits,  extending  over  42  days  in  the  infantry,  in  the  fortress 
and  mountain  artillery,  50  days  in  the  engineers,  and  70  days  in 
the  field  artillery  and  cavalry.  They  are  then  put  into  the  bat- 
talions, which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in  the  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  engineers,  and  the  second  and  third  year  in  the 
infantry  and  train,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  an  annual 
practice  of  24  days,  after  which  the  men  are  sent  on  furlough, 
with  obligation  to  meet  when  ordered.  The  Landvaem  of  the 
sixth  year  has  a  12  days*  practice,  in  which  also  the  recruits 
take  part.  The  train  has  a  school  of  recruits,  extending 
over  25  days  for  the  engineers,  and  18  days  in  the  other  arms. 
The  nominal  term  of  service  is  13  years,  divided  between  6  years 
in  the  Line,  4  years  in  the  Landvaem,  and  4  years  in  the 
Landstorm.  The  Landvaem  and  Landstorm  is  only  liable  to 
service  within  the  frontiers  of  the  EJngdom.  Every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  placed  in  one  of  the  said  cate- 
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gories,  is  in  time  of  war  liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Landstorm,  from  the  eighte^ath  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

On  Januftry  1,  1894,  the  troops  of  the  line  nmnbered  about  30,000  men, 
with  900  officers.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line  actually  under  arms 
can  never  exceed,  even  in  war,  18,000  men  without  the  consent  of  the 
Storthing.  The  King  has  permission  to  transfer,  for  the  purpose  of  common 
military  exercises,  a  number  of  men  not  exceeding  3,000,  from  Norway  to 
Sweden  and  from .  Sweden  to  Norway,  but  only  for  (at  most)  six  weeks 
annually. 

The  infantry  consiBts  of  5  brigades  of  4  battalions  of  line,  lAndvaem,  and 
Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  For  each  brigade  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers. 
His  Majesty's  guard  consists  of  2  companies  of  riflemen. 

Cavalry, — 3  corps  of  Line,  Landvaem  and  Landstorm,  each  consisting  of 
8  (1  eorps  2)  squadrons  of  mounted  riflemen. 

In  addition,  1  orderlj-sauadron  of  Line,  LandTaem  and  Landstorm. 
Besides  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers,  '*The  school-squadion." 

Artillery. — 8  battalions  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  3  batteries 
of  6  pieces,  and  1  company  of  equipage  field  artillery  per  battalion ;  1 
battahon  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies  of  fortress 
artillery  and  two  batteries  of  6  pieces  mountain  artillery.  There  are  2  schools 
of  sub-officers,  one  for  the  field-artillery  and  one  for  the  fortress  artillery. 

Engineers, — 1  battalion  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landrtomi,  of  2  companies 
of  sappers,  1  company-  of  pontooneers,  1  company  of  telegraphists,  and  1  com- 
pany of  equipage.     Besides  there  is  a  Hchool  of  sub-officers. 

like  the  Swedish  navy,  that  of  Norway  is  maintained  solely  for  coast 
defence.  It  consists  of  2  ironclads,  completing  ;  4  ironclad  monitors ;  1  wooden 
corvette  launched  in  1862  ;  4  unarmoured  gun-vesseLs  of  640,  1,000  and 
1,113,  and  1,371  tons,  built  1877-96;  1  of  871  tons  building  {FrO^^); 
4  older  gunboats  between  190  and  280  tons,  8  between  230  and  390  tons, 
and  16  smaller  (60  tons),  besides  a  small  torpedo  flotilla. 

These  ships  call  for  little  description.  The  monitors,  Skarpionen,  Tkrud- 
vang,  and  Mj6lner  (1447  and  1516  tons)  were  built  in  1866-68.  They  have 
6-inch  armour-beltB,  and  12-inch  plating  on  their  turrets,  which  carry  severally 
two47-in.  Q.F.,  and  four  2-4.in.  Q.F.  The  Thor,  launched  in  1872,  is  a 
little  larger  (2,008  tons),  has  14j-inch  turret-plating,  and  carries  two  4-7-in. 
Q.F.,  and  four  2'4-in.  Q.F.  guns.  Of  unarmoui^d  ships,  the  deck-protected 
gun- vessel  Viking  (1»113  tons)  is  steel-built,  with  a  cellulose  belt,  is  203  ft. 
6  in.  in  length,  and  has  30  ft.  beam,  engines  of  2,000  I.H.P.,  and  steamed 
15  knots  at  her  trials.  Her  armament  consists  of  two  6 '9  in.  guns,  and 
four  2*4  in.  and  four  smaller  quick-firers.  A  new  vessel  of  the  ytking  type 
is  the  i'Vi%o/(l,871  tons)  armed  with  two  47-in.  Q.F.  4-3-in  Q.F.,  and  four 
smaller  quick-firers,  and  having  a  speed  of  16  knots.  The  torpedo-division- 
boat  VdUcyrien  (385  tons)  armed  with  two  3-in.  Q.F.,  and  four  smaller 
quick-firers,  steamed  23  knots  at  her  trials. 

The  turret  ships  Harold  Haarfagre  and  Tardensl-joXd  have  lately  been  built 
on  the  Tyne.  They  displace  8,600  tons,  and  are  protected  by  a  belt  of 
armour  on  the  side,  and  by  an  armoured  deck  curved  down  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  belt  The  thickness  of  the  belt  is  7  in.  and  of  the  armour  in  the 
barbettes,  7-9  in.  (harveyed  steel).  The  armament  consists  of  two  8'2-in.  Q  F., 
in  barbettes,  six  4*7  in.  Q.F.,  six  3  in.  Q.F.,  and  six  smaller  quick-firers. 
The  speed  is  164  knots. 

The  despatch-vessel,  Heimdal  (630  tons),  armed  with  four  2*4  in. 
quick-firing  guns,  steamed  12  knots  at  her  trials.    The  gunboat  J^gir  (883 
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tons),  ia  armed  with  one  8*2  in.  gon,  one  2*7  in.  Q.F.»  two  1*9  in.  Q.F.y 
and  two  smaller  Q.F. 

The  navy  numbers  72  officers  on  active  service  and  58  in  the  reserve 
and  abottt  400  petty  officers  and  seamen  on  permanent  engagement.  All 
seafiuing  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  thir^-five  are  en- 
rolled on  the  lists  of  the  active  fleet,  and  are  liable  to  the  maritime  con- 
scription. By  a  law  passed  ia  1892,  they  all  go  through  a  first  training  of 
at  least  70  days.  The  numbers  on  the  register  amounted,  in  1896,  to  nearly 
25,000  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

1.   AORIOTTLTTTBE. 

Of  the  total  area,  75  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  22  per  cent,  forest,  and  8 
per  cent,  under  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  146,355  real 
estates  separately  registered  (not  including  Finmarken),  and  the  number  of 
farms  was  286,286.  The  146,855  real  estates  were  classified  as  follows 
according  to  the  official  valuation  in  cadaster-marks  (each  representing  an 
average  purchase  value  of  about  £100  sterling) : — 

Up  to  0'50  mark  27,549  estates  or  18 '8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


0-51— roo 

20,524 

)f 

14*0 

1-01—8-00 

50,956 

»i 

34*8 

3  •01-^5  00 

21,691 

M 

14-8 

5  01--10  00 

16,954 

1i 

11-6 

10  01—20*00 

6,441 

»f 

4-4 

20  01—50*00 

2,022 

1) 

1-4 

50  01—100  00 

183 

)l 

01 

101  or  more 

85 

11 

0*02 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  estates  according  to  their  area,  no  returns 
have  been  collected  since  1865.  (See  Statesman* s  Year  Book  for  1896, 
p.  987.) 

The  latest  agricultural  statistics  are  for  1890,  when  the  area  under  cereals  was 
185,605  hectares,  potatoes  89,122  hectares.  The  estimated  yield  of  cereals  was 
5,962,858  hectolitres,  of  potatoes  8,441,408  hectolitres.  The  total  value  of  the 
produce  was  for  cereals  38,262,761  kroner,  for  potatoes  24,807,186  kroner. 
The  average  annual  produce  in  hectolitres  per  10  acres  for  1886-90  waa,  wheat, 
212;  rye,  2'48 ;  barley,  2*87;  mixed  com  3*57;  oats,  3*58;  peas,  218; 
potatoes,  21  '56  hectolitres. 

On  January  1, 1891,there  were : — Horses,  150,898 ;  cattle,  1,006,499 ;  sheep, 
1,417,524  ;  goats,  272,458  ;  swine,  121,057  ;  reindeer,  170,184. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  flour)  was  81,784,700  kroner  in 
1895  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  14,647,200  kroner.  The  import  of  butter 
amounted  to  1,667,900  kroner,  and  of  bacon  and  meat  to  7,261,900  kroner. 
The  export  of  agricultural  produce  is  insignificant. 

II.  Forestry. 

The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  26,820  square  miles,  of 
whioh  78  per  oent.  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  3,870  square 
miles,  administered  by  a  forest  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber  exported 
from  Norway  in  1895  was  27,777,800  kroner,  and  of  wrought  timber  15,833,000 
kroner. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  mining  and  metal  industry  of  Norway  is  unimportant.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  products  in  1894  (latest  available  statistics)  was  2,487,00 
kroner  (4,018,800  in  1890) ;  of  ftimace  products,  1,187,000  (1,815,400  in  1890> 
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kroner ;  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  74,000  kroner.  The  chief  mineral  prodncts  are 
gilver,  378,500  kroner  in  1894  (621,000  in  1890) ;  copper  ore,  712,000  kroner, 
pyrites,  998,000  kroner;  nickel,  20,000  kroner  (1,565,000  in  1876) ;  apatite, 
186,000  kroner  (1,000,700  in  1890).  Of  the  smelting  products  in  1894  saver 
was  valued  at  880,000  kroner ;  copper,  515,000  kroner ;  nickel,  235,000 
kroner.  At  the  end  of  1894  there  existed  22  mining  establishments  employing 
1,842  workpeople,  and  6  smelting  furnaces  with  224  workpeople. 

lY.    FlSHEKISB. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1895  engaged  in  cod  fisheiy  was  86,087  ;  in 
herring  fishery,  47,658  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery  2,738. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1895  was  cod,  12,824,511  ;  herring, 
5,885,240 ;  mackerel,  249,221  ;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  709,771 ;  other 
fisheries,  2,686,841;  lobster,  398,598;  oysters,  6,480 ;  total,  22,210,157. 
The  total  value  was  in  1894,  22,900,229  kroner  ;  in  1898,  23,616,945  kroner  ; 
in  1892,  24,793,715  kroner ;  in  1891,  25,966,599  ;  in  1890,  22,211,687. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  mackerel  fii^eries  in  the  North  Sea,  the  bank 
fisheries  off  the  coast,  and  the  whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  the 
northern  seas,  which  in  1895  produced  a  total  of  about  2,800,000  kroner. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Norway  with  difiTerent 
countries  in  1896  : — 


Country 

Imports 

BzportB 

Country 

Imports 

Exports   < 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden   .       .       . 

88.»2,200 

22,792,800 

Spain      . 

1,109,800 

10,486,600 

Denmark,    Iceland, 

Italy       .       .       . 

1,412,700 

2,554.400 

and  Faeroe  . 

12,64«,000 

5,556,400 

Austria  and  Hungaiy 

28,100 

342,200 

Rnaaia  and  FinUnd 

21,816,100 

4,848,000 

Turkey,   and   Rou- 

Germany . 

08,982,500 

17,832,400 

mania  . 

1,106,600 

.— 

Switzerland    . 

84,800 

200 

,  Africa     .       .        . 

1,200 

2,521,400 

Netherlands    . 

0,088,900 

7,691,600 

!  AaU        ... 

17,900 

4S3.100 

Belgium  .       . 

8,845,000 

5,245,600 

1  Auatralia 

8,800 

2.089,100 

Great    Britain  and 

America  . 

11,401,500 

1,288,000 

Ireland 

63,016,r00 

56,846,600 

Not  stated 

1,658,700 

646,900 

France    .       .       • 

5,319,000 
297,000 

7,044,800 
807,500 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Total      .       . 

240,217,500 

117,771.200 

The  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1896  was  about  25 
millions  of  kroner  (about  one-tenth  in  value  of  the  total  imports),  divided 
among  the  principal  articles  as  follows : — Breadstuffs,  3,222,000  kroner ; 
coffee,  2,688,000  kroner;  tea,  208,000  kroner;  sugar,  4,753,000  kroner; 
The  recorded  values  are  calculated  according  to  informatioii  supplied  bv  Bxehange 
Committees  and  merchants.  Those  of  imports  include  the  invoice  price,  freight,  packing, 
and  insurance,  but  not  duty ;  those  of  exports  give  the  price  tn/b  on  board  in  Norwegian 
port,  excluding  freight  and  insurants,  but  including  nacMng  and  Norwegian  commercial 
profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially  controUed  dedarationB 
of  Importers  and  exporters.  These  declarations  state  the  countries  friom  which  the  artleka 
are  direelly  imported  and  to  which  they  are  direea$  exported.  An  article  coming,  tat 
example,  from  the  East  Indies  vfd  London  is  recorded  as  coming  firom  England.  Hie 
recorded  imports  include  all  articles  imported,  whether  for  consumption  inland  or  fdr  re- 
exportation. The  exports  are  divided  int^  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exports  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  credit,  duty-paid  and  duty-free 
articles).  A  considerable  part  of  the  export  and  also  of  the  import  (mostly  da^.free) 
"ade  over  the  land  fhmtler  between  Norway  and  Sweden  escapes  the  control  of  the 
Mx>mB'  authorities. 
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tobacco,  3,044,000  kroner  ;  spirits  and  wines,  1,660,000  kroner ;  manufttctured 
goods,  2,818,000  kroner.  The  value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1896)  was 
138,382,200  kroner,  and  of  duty-free  101,885,300  kroner. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  last 
five  years : — 


- 

1892                1898 

1 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Kroner 
Imports  (foreign).        .     199,986,600 
Bjcports  Norwegian)  .     118,779,300 
„      (foreign)                 7,646,000 

Kroner 
204,668,600 
126,718,800 

9,867.800 

Kroner 
206,989.800 
124,081,600 

7,968,600 

Kroner 
222,310,200 
128,408,400 

8,871,700 

Kroner 

240,217,600 

137,766,700 

10,016,600 

VTaines  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1894-1896  : — 


ClMses  of  OoodB 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 

Bxports 

Imports 

Bbroorts 

Imports 

Norwegian 
Goods 

of  Foreign 
CkxKls 

Norwegian 
Goods 

of  Foreign 
Goods 

Norwegian 
QoodB 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals,  liytng  . 

1,082,600 

642,600 

2,088,000 

812,700 

2,484,800 

667,000 

Animal    produce 
(malty  Ibod)    . 

18,102,200 

42,614,800 

12,922,600 

44,864,600 

14,048,600 

40,809,000 

BreadstoCb.       . 

31,469,200 

768,700 

32,194,700 

286,800 

36,748,300 

294,100 

Groceries    . 

24,314,600 

14,400 

26,047,200 

17,900 

26,416,700 

21,700 

Fraits,  plantSjftc 

2,929,700 

180,600 

3,821,200 

206,800 

3,780,200 

68,100 

Spirits,  Ac. . 

4,374,400 

216,800 

4,721,400 

148,800 

6,165,200 

268,100 

Yarn,  rope,  Ac.  . 

12,103,000 

698,200 

12,332,900 

666,100 

18,606,700 

801,800 

Textile  mannmc- 

tnres,  Ac. 

23,662,600 

6,175,600 

26,366,600 

6.648,100 

29,282,900 

6,688,200 

Hair,  skins,  Ac.  . 

Tallnw    ntia    tar 

7,726,700 

6,412,800 

8,610,000 

6,638,800 

9,966,700 

6,681,000 

Ac.   .       .       . 

Timber  A  wooden 
^goods       .       . 

11,891,600 

6,674,800 

12,086,700 

6,513,200 

13,669,300 

7,981,200 

8,098,700 

44,098,200 

8,875,000 

48,610,800 

10,189,100 

62,066,000 

Dye  stalls   . 

1,106,100 

146,900 

1,137,400 

166,400 

1,098,400 

144,100 

Different      vege- 

table produce  . 

Paper  and  paper 

manulkctores  . 

2,761,700 

940,600 

8,759,000 

1,099,200 

3,706,200 

1,606,200 

1.878,300 

4,188,400 

2,018,600 

6,961,600 

2,317,700 

7,199,900 

Minerals,         un- 

wrought  . 
Minerals,    manu- 

19,727,800 

2,884,400 

18,200,600 

2,648,800 

18,888,600 

3,993,400 

&ctnred  . 

2,976,200 

i,n9,ioo 

3,012,000 

l,m,200 

3,447,700 

2,290,700 

Metals,           on- 

wrought        or 

partly  wrought 

7,814,200 

1,184,600 

7,979,600 

1,404,400 

8,622,700 

1,164,600 

Metals,       manu- 

ftustured  . 
Vessels,  carriages, 

Total     .       . 

10,089,400 

2,619,100 

11,447,100 

8,208,600 

11,621,200 

8,361,800 

18,947,900 

8,204,100 

26,296,700 

2,769,800 

26.290,100 

8,391,300 

206,989,800 

124,081,600 

222,810,200 

128,408,400 

240,217,600 

137,766,700 

Be-ezports    . 
Grand  total 

7,968,600 

8,871,700 

10,016,500 

181,095,100 

187,280,100 

147,771,200 
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The  Tallies  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian 
ports  in  the  last  three  years  were : — 


- 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1894        1        1896 

1896 

1894 

1895 

1 
1896 

KriBtianU    . 
Bergen 
Trondljem  . 

Kroner          Kroner 
108,718,200    117,448,800 
33,820,800      87,725,400 
14,409,800      16,017,800 

.'Kroner 
182,482,700 
86,609,800 
17887  600 

Kroner         Kroner 
30,894,700     81,718.600 
22,140»600     28,666,700 

8,140,100       8,658,100 

Kxoner    , 
83,986,800 
20,864,100 

9,428,900 

The  commercial  interconise  between  Norway  and  the  United  Einffdom, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  for 
each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Imports  into  U.  K.  from  Norway  < 
Norway 

3,676,616 
1,706,111 

£ 
3,670,692 

1,766,818 

8,667,695 
1,916,666 

£ 
8.831,727 

1,896.889 

4,812,106 
1,988,564 

In  1896  the  imports  of  timber  from  Norway  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  1,603,176/.  ;  fish,  475,4672.  ;  paper-making  materials,  896,922/.  ; 
paper,  &c.,  848, 189^  ;  ice,  262,298/.  The  minor  imports  into  Great  Britain 
comprise  train  oil,  butter  and  maigarine,  matches,  and  small  quantitiflB  of 
iron  manufactures.  The  chief  British  exports  to  Norway  in  the  year  1896 
were  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  280,829Z.  ;  cotton  manu- 
ffictures  and  yam  of  the  value  of  280,2312.  ;  coals  of  the  value  of  451,8472.  ; 
and  woollens  and  worsteds  and  yarn  of  the  value  of  157,9472. 

Shipping  and  Navigation 

The  total  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  on  January  1,  1897,  was  as 
follows  :— 


- 

Sailing 

Bteun 

Total 

No.           Tona 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

4-100  tons      . 
100-500  tons. 
600-1,000   „  . 
1,000-2,000  tons    . 
Above  2,000    „      . 

Total       . 

In  Foreign  Trade   . 

4,037 

1,359 

628 

200 

6 

119,234 
401,981 
435,235 
244,912 
13,397 

379 

355 

134 

81 

13 

962 

11,550 
101,982 

96,614 
113,818 

27,835 

4,416 

1,714 

762 

281 

19 

130,784 
503.963 
531,849 
358,780 
41,232 

6,230 

1,214,759 

361,799 

7,192 

1,566,558 

3,234 

1,183,811 

551 

329,687 

8,785 

1,468,498 
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The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Norwegian  ports  in  1896  were  as 
followa :~ 


- 

With  Cai^oea 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Na 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

8,934 
2,268 

1,136,036 
636,693 

2,245 
8,389 

611,936 
240,872 

6,179 
6,567 

1,747,972 
876,066 

Total  entered 

6,202 

1,771,729 

6,634 

862,808 

11,836 

2,624,037 

Cleared 

Norweglanj.        .... 

5,491 
4,916 

1,483,040 
660,820 

802 
722 

857,026 
208,827 

6,293 
6,687 

1,840,066 
875,147 

Totel  deSred 

10,406  2,149,360 

1,6»4 

665,853 

11,930 

2,715,218 

Total  entered  and  cleared  1895      . 
,,           ,.        „        „       1893 

16,608 
16,430 

15,878 

3,921,089 
3,866,601 
4,153.830 

7,158 
7,504 
7,872 

1,418,161 
1,612,511 
1,651,560 

28,766 
28,934 
28,260 

5.389,260 
5,479,012 
5,805,880 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1896  at  the  following  ports : — 


« 

Number     Tonnage 

i        - 

Number 

Tonnage 

Eristiania 

Trondhjem 

Entered 

2,246 

840,490 

1          Entered       . 

344 

177,747 

Cleared 

1,480 

669,011 

1          Cleared 

861 

177,861 

Bergen 

1  Frederiksstad 

Entered 

642 

812,871 

I          Entered 

1,867 

162,789 

Cleared      . 

708 

330,991 

Cleared 

2,959 

286,482 

Internal  Commimioations. 

The  total  length  of  State  railways  in  1896  was  1,020  miles,  and  a  length 
of  69  miles  worked  by  three  companies  ;  total  1,089  miles. 

Total  receipts  1895-96,  State  railways,  8,762,126  kroner ;  companies, 
1,890,720  kroner.  Total  expenses  1895-96,  State  railways,  6,841,076  kroner ; 
companies,  1,068,177  kroner.  Goods  carried  1896-96,  State  railways,  1,299,144 
tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.) ;  companies,  688,646.  Passengers  carrieid  1895-96 
(including  season-ticket  holders),  State  railways,  6,821,478 ;  companies, 
671,320.  The  State  railways  have  been  constructed  partly  by  subscription  in 
the  districts  interested  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Government. 
The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  : — 


- 

1894 

18»6 

1890 

Letters    . 

Post-cards 

Re^^tered  letters    . 

Jooraals 

Other  printed  matter 

Samples  and  parcels 

84,243,000 

2,964,400 

674,800 

86,546,200 

4,914,000 

618,900 

86,852,500 

8,268,800 

658,000 

87,689,700 

6,167,800 

690,900 

88,680,800 

8,498,800 

714,900 

88,889,100 

6,285,700 

778,600 
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Length  of  teleffiaph  lines  and  wires  in  1896  : — 
Belonging  to  ue  State  5,242  miles  of  line,  13,004  miles  of  wires. 

„      raUways  1,071    „  „      1,062    „ 

Total  6,313    „  „     14,966  r„ 

The  number  of  messages  in  the  year  1896  was  on  the  State  lines  1,825,521, 
on  the  railway  lines  76,760,  total,  1,902,281,  of  which  1,229,008  (on  the  lines 
of  the  railways,  76,760)  were  internal,  312,412  sent  abroad,  360,915*reoeived 
from  abroad,  and  1,655  in  transit.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1896 
was : — 228  belonging  to  the  State,  226  to  the  railways,  total  454.  Receipts  : 
State  telegraphs  1,447,406  kroner,  railways  56,184  kroner,  total  1,508,590 
kroner.  Expenses: — State  telegraphs  1,824,674  kroner,  raUways  215,439 
kroner,  total  1,540,118  kroner. 

Money  and  Credit 

On  December  81,  1896,  the  Nprwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage 
after  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were : — 

Gold  coin 15,868,510  kroner 

Silver  coin        ....      7,781,050      „ 
Bronze  coin       ....  564,195       „ 

Total    ...        .     24,208,755       „ 
There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  vidue  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1896  was : — 

Inoome.  Property. 

The  towns  169*2  millions  of  kroner        661  '4  millions  of  kroner 

The  rural  districts  200*2        „  „  1,052*5        „  „ 


The  whole  kingdom       869*4        „  „  1,718-9        „  „ 

There  are  two  State  banks,  the  '  Noiges  Bank '  (Bank  of  Norway)  and 
the  *  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank.' 

The  *  Norges  Bank '  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable 
part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  presi- 
dent of  the  head  office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head 
office  at  Kristiania,  and  12  branch  offices.  It  is  the  omy  bank  in  Norway 
that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The  balance-^eets  of 
the  bank  for  1896  show  the  following  figures  :~-Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year — 
bullion,  84,788,810  kroner ;  outstanding  capital,  mortguped  estates,  foreign 
bills,  &c.,  44,145,378  kroner ;  total,  78,934,188  kroner.  Liabilities^notes in 
circulation,  52,488,542  ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  58,788,810  kroner; 
deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c.,  6,946,249 
kroner  (of  wmch  the  deposits  amounted  to  6,440,058  kroner) ;  dividends 
payable  for  the  year,  1,578,243  kroner;  total,  61,008,034  ;  balance,  17,926,154. 

The  '  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  14,000,000  kroner  in  1896.  The 
bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1896  to  1,000,000  kroner.  At 
the  end  of  1896  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  110, 840,400  kroner.  The 
loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  115,213,965  kroner. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1896,  38  private  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
collective  subscribed  capital  of  44,430,260  kroner,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
17,940,287.     The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  9,397,784.     The  deposits  and 
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withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  506,962,481  kroner  and 
504,079,770  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  153,428,547 
kroner,  of  which  10,345,713  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and  143,082,884 
kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savincs-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations 
are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the 
MiuiB^  of  Finance.  In  1896  their  number  was  380  ;  depositors  561,257, 
with  284,690,760  kroner  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1895  the 
banks  numbered  878  ;  depositors  540,053  with  225,431,090  kroner  to  their 
credit  at  end  of  year. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Money,  Weights,  and  M easores. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16, 
1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system. 

The  Swedish  Krona  and  the  Norwegian  Krone,  each  of  100  ore,  is  of  the 
value  of  Is.  l^d.,  or  about  18  kronor  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  gold  20-kTonor  piece  weighs  8 '960572  grammes,  900  fine  containing 
8 '0645  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krona  weighs  7*5  grammes,  '800 
fine,  containing  6  nnunmes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  In  Sweden  National  Bank  notes  for  5,  10, 
50,  100,  and  lOOO'kronor  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound 
to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Norway, 
where  there  are  also  notes  for  500  kroner. 

The  Swedish  Skdlpund  =  100  ort  =  0*937  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„        „        Fot  3=    lO^nm  ==     11*7  English  inches. 

,,        „        Kanna  —  1^0  k%tiriktum  =       4*6  imperial  pints. 

„        Mil  =  860  r^  =       6  64  English  miles. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  (see  France)  was  introduced 
in  1879,  and  became  obligatory  in  Sweden  in  1889,  in  Norway  on  July  X, 
1882. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Sweden  and  Norwat  in  Great  Britain. 

Enwyy  and  Minister. — Count  C.  Lewenhaupt. 

Secretary. — F.  de  Rappe. 

Consul-General  in  London. — Carl  Juhlin  Dannfelt. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places: — Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Francis  J.  Pakenham,  appointed  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  February  1, 
1896. 

Secretary. — Arthur  Herbert. 

Consul  at  Stockholm. — Marmaduke  S.  Constable. 

ContuUQtTi^Tai  at  Ckristiania. — Hon.  C.  S.  Dundas. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gothenburg,  Chrlstiausand, 
Beigen,  Tromso,  Trondhjem,  Hammerfest,  Yardo,  &c. 
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Beferences  concerning  Sweden  and  Vorway. 

1 .  Official  Publications. 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  offleiela  statistlk :  A.  Befolknings^tatiitik.  B.  RattsiriMWlet. 
C.  Bergshandtering.  D.  Fabriker  och  manufakturer.  E.  ^fkrt  F.  Hanitel.  O. 
F&ngv&rden.  H.  K.  M^Jestata  beCallningabafvandea  fem&raberattelaer.  L^TeleomfriKiMiet. 
K.  Helao-  och  ^ukvlrden.  L.  Statcna  Jernvagstraflk.  M.  Postverket.  N.  Joidbrok 
och  boakapsskijtjjel.  O.  Landtiniit^riet.  P.  UndenrisnIngsvSscndet.  Q.  Statens  doinan«r. 
R.  Valstatistik.  S.  Allmiinna  arb«t«n.  T.  Lota-  och  (yrinrattningen  aamt  Ufraddningian- 
iiUtltema  &  riketa  kuster.  U.  Kommnnernaa  ftittigv&rd  ooh  flnanaer.  V.  BraariBc 
tiUrerkniiig  och  for8a\jning  lamt  hvitbetaaockerUllverkningen.  X.  Afloning^-  och 
peuAionsatatistik.    T.  Sparbankastatiatik.     4.  Stockholm,  1857-97. 

Norges  offlcielle  Statistlk :  Arbeidslonninger ;  Bergwrksdrift ;  Den  almindclig©  Biandfor- 
sikringsindretning ;  Civilrotaatatistik ;  Distnktaftengslcr ;  Fabrikanbeg ;  Paste  Eiendomme  ; 
Fattigfltatistik :  Femaanberetninger  om  Amternes  okonomiske  Tilatand;  Statakaasens 
Finaiitser;  Fiskerier;  Folkemengdens  Bevs^^lse,  Folketffilling ;  Handel;  De  offentlige 
Jernbaner  ;  Jordbrng  ;  Kommunale  Finantacr ;  Kriminalstatistik  ;  SundhedatUstanden  of 
Medici nalforholdene  ;  PoatFiesen ;  Rekrnteringaatatistik  ;  Rigatelegraf ;  Sindaaygeasylenke ; 
Skibsfar ;  Skiftevseaent  ;  Skolevnsen ;  Socialstatistik  ;  Sparebanker ;  Si)edalake  ;  Btraftr- 
beidaanatalter ;  ValgKtatistik.  Vetorinservaaen.    4.  Fnt  1881-8.  Kriatiania,  1870-97. 

Sverigea  atatskalender  for  4r  1897.  Utgif%'en  efter  Kongl.  Majeatata  nAdigste  forordnaBde 
af  deaa  Vetenakapa-Akadenil.    8.     Stockholm,  189tf. 

Sverigea  offleiela  atatiatik  1  aammandrag,  1897.    Stockholm,  1897. 

Statiatiak  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge.  (Annuairo  atatiatique  de  la  Korvege.)  lode 
Aargang,  1896.     Udgivet  af  det  Statistiake  Centralbureau.    Kriatiania,  1896. 

Norgea  Statakalender  for  Aaret  1898.  Eiler  offentlig  Poranataltning  pedigeret  af  N.  R. 
Bull.     8.     Kriatiania,  1897. 

Statiatlsk  tidakrift,  utgifven  af  Kongl.  Stotiatiaka  Central-Byrin.    Stockholm^  1862-97. 

Overaigt  over  Kongeriget  Noivea  ciyile,  geiatlige  og  Judicielle  Inddeling.  Udgive-n  af  det 
Statiatiake  Centralbureau.    8.    Kriatiania,  1893. 

Meddelelser  ftti  det  Statiatiake  Centralbureau.    I.— XTV.    8.     Kriatiania,  188S-97. 

Norgea  Land  og  Folk.  Udgivet  efter  offentlig  Poranataltning.  L  Smaalenenea  Ami 
Kriatiania,  1885.    XI.  Stavanger  Amt.    Kriatiania,  1888. 

Reports  on  Sweden,  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London,  1894. 

The  'Gothenburg'  Licenaing  Syatem  in  Sweden,  No.  274,  and  in  Nonraj,  No.  S79, 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Series.    London,  1893. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontrics  and 
British  Pusseaaions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

2.    Non-Official  Publications. 

Baedeker'a  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.    6th  ed.    London,  1895. 

Bain  CR.  N.),  Onstavua  III.  and  his  Contemporaries.  2  vols.  London,  1^94. 
'Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire  in  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  sexlet. 
London,  1895. 

Beniutt  (T.),  Handbook  for  TraveUers  in  Norway.    8.    Christlania,  1896. 

Br€id«hato  (j.),  Norway,  its  Fjords,  Fjelds,  and  Fosses.     London,  1896. 

Cook  (T,),  Guide  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    London,  1893. 

CarUon  (P.  P.),  Geachichte  Schweden'a.    8  vols.    Gotha,  1832-75. 

Chapman  (A.)  Wild  Norway.    London,  1897. 

Du  ChaiUu  (P.  B.),  The  I^nd  of  the  Midnight  Sun.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 

Dyring  (Job.),  Kongeri^'et  Norge,  dels  Qeografl,  Samfbndaindretninger  og  Noeiingsreie, 
Anden  Udgave.    8.     Pors;j;rund,  1891. 

Hammar  (A.),  Historiakt,  geografiskt  och  statistiskt  lexicon  ofver  Sverige.  8  Tola.  1 
Stockholm,  1859-70. 

Hbfe*  (M.),  Konungariket  Sverige,  en  topograflsk-«tatistisk  beakriftaing  mod  historiska 
anm&rkningar.    8.    Stockholm,  1875-88. 

Keary  (C.  F.),  Norway  and  the  Norw^ana.    8.    London,  1892. 

Kiar  (A.  N.),  Indtaegts  og  formuesfbrhold  i  Norge.    8.     Kriatiania,  1893-189S. 

Lofttr&m  (S.  A.),  Sweden,  Statistics.  (World's  Columbian  Exposition  1893,  Chicaco. 
8.    Stockholm,  1893. 

Murray'i  Handbook  for  Norway.    9th  ed.    London,  1897. 

NieUen  (Dr.  Yngvarl  ReLsehaandbog  over  Noi^ge.    Ottende  Oplag.    Kristiania,  1896. 

NieUenlDr.  Yngvar),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.  With  Maps.  Kriatiania,  1889^ 

Otti  (E.  C),  Scandinavian  History.    8.    London. 

Boirnberg  (C.  M.),  Ny  resehandbok  ofver  Sverige.    8.    Stockholm,  1887. 

Rudbeek(J.  G.),  Ptirabk  till  beskriftiing  ofver  Sverigea  stader  i  hiatoriskt,  topographiakt 
och  statiatiakt  hanaeende.    3  vols.    8.    Stockholm,  1856-61. 

Ryd/on  (A.X  Konung  Oskar  II.  och  Sweriges  Folk.    Stockholm,  1897. 

Bfdgyoieh  (C.  S.).  The  Story  of  Norway.    London,  1886. 

Vihe  (Johan),  Norges  Land  og  Polk.  V.  Buskeruds  Amt  Kriatiania  18»5.  XIL 
Sondra  Bergenhus  Amt    Kristlanla,  1896.    IL  Akershus  Amt  KnstianU  1897. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(ScHWEiz. — Suisse.) 

Constitution  and  Oovernment. 
I.  Centeal. 
On  August  1,  1291,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwjz,  and  Lower  Unter- 
walden,  entered  into  a  defensive  League.  In  1363  the  League 
included  eight  cantons,  and  in  1513,  thirteen.  Various  associated 
and  protected  territories  were  acquired,  but  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  cantons  forming  the  League  till  1798. 
In  that  year,  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  Helvetic 
Republic  was  formed,  with  a  regular  constitution.  This  failed 
to  satisfy  the  cantons,  and  in  1803  Napoleon,  in  the  Act  of 
Mediation,  gave  a  new  constitution  and  increased  the  number  of 
cantons  to  nineteen.  In  1815,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were  guaranteed 
by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and 
the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Zurich,  and  which 
included  three  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  Pact  remained  in  force  till  1848,  when  a  new 
constitution,  prepared  without  foreign  interference,  was  accepted 
by  general  consent.  This,  in  turn,  was,  on  May  29,  1874, 
superseded  by  the  constitution  which  is  now  in  force. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  may  be  re- 
vised either  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Federal  legislation,  with 
compulsory  r^erendvmfh,  or  by  direct  popular  vote,  a  majority 
both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  cantons  being  required, 
and  the  latter  method  may  be  adopted  6&  the  demand  (called 
the  populcMr  initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the  right  to 
vote.  The  Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  matters  of  peace, 
war,  and  treaties;  it  regulates  the  army,  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph system,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and  repayment  of 
bank  notes,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Republic.  It 
provides  for  the  revenue  in  general,  and  especially  decides  on  the 
import  and  export  duties  in  accordance  with  principles  embodied 
in  the  constitution.  It  legislates  in  matters  of  civil  capacity, 
copyright,  bankruptcy,  patents,  sanitary  police  in  dangerous 
epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and  subsidise,  besides  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich,  a  Federal  University  and  other  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  There  has  also  been  entrusted  to  it  the 
authority  to  decide  concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or 
great  part  of  Switzerland,  such  as  those  relating  to  rivers, 
forests,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  supreme  legislation  and  executive  authority  are  vested 
in   a  parliament  of  two   chambers,  a   '  Standerath,'  or   State 
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Council,  and  a '  Nationalrath/  or  National  Council.  The  first  is 
composed  of  forty-four  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  the  Confederation,  two  for  each  canton.  The 
mode  of  their  election  and  the  term  of  membership  depend 
entirely  on  the  canton.  Three  of  the  cantons  are  politically 
divided — Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land;  Appenzell  into  Ausser 
Khoden  and  Inner  Khoden ;  and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and 
Nidwald.  Each  of  these  parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member  to 
the  State  Council,  so  that  there  are  two  members  to  the  divided  as 
well  as  to  the  undivided  cantons.  The  <  Nationalrath '  consists  of 
147  representatives  of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  election, 
at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.  The  members 
are  paid  from  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  for  ea«h 
day  on  which  they  are  present,  with  travelling  expenses,  at  the 
rate  of  20  centimes  (2d.)  per  kilometre,  to  and  from  the  capital. 
On  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of  1888,  the  cantons  are 
represented  in  the  National  Council  as  follows : — 


Canton 


Number  ol 

Repreeen- 

tatlvee 


Canton 


.Number  oil 
Beprefi«n-| 
;    tatives 


Bern 

Zurich 

Vaud  (Waadt) . 

Aaraan     . 

St  Gallen 

Luzem  (Lucerne) 

Ticino  (Tessin) 

Fribourg  (Freiburg) 

Basel — ^town  and  country 

Granbiinden  (Orisons) 

Yalais  (Wallis) 

Thurgau  . 

Neucn&tel  (Neuenburg) 

Geneve  (Genf)  . 


27 

17 

12 

10 

11 

7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 


Solothum 

Appenzell — ^Exterior  and 

Interior 
Glarus      .... 
Schafihausen    . 
Schwyz    .... 
Unterwald — Upjwr     and 

Lower  .... 

Uri 

Zug  .... 

Total  of  representatives  in  \ 
the  National  Council     J 


147 


A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  by  ballot 
every  three  years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Bepublic  who  has 
entered  on  his  twenty-first  year  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  any 
voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers 
united  are  called  the  *  Bundes- Versa  mmlung/  or  Federal  Assembly, 
and  as  such  represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  first  step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
the  popular  int^tatti^d,  and  laws  passed  by  the  Pederal  Assembly  may 
bo  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  demanding 
the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  Legislature 
is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is  demanded  by 
eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitt^d  to  the  direct 
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vote  of  the  nation.  This  principle,  called  the  r^eraru^um,  is  fre- 
quently acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
'  Bundesrath/  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  members 
of  this  council  must  not  hold  any  other  office  in  the  Confederar 
tion  or  cantons,  nor  engage  in  any  calling  or  business.  It  is 
only  through  this  executive  body  that  legislative  measures  are 
introduced  in  the  deliberative  councils,  and  its  members  are 
present  at,  and  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  but  do  not  vote. 
Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council  is  eligible 
for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  first  mi^istrates  of  the  Confederation.  Both  are  elected  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  joint  session  of  the  National  and  State  conncils  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the 
same  offices  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  Vice-President, 
however,  may  be  and  usually  is,  elected  to  saoceed  the  out-going  President 

PresidejU  for  1898.-— Eugene  Ruffy. 

Vice-President  for  1898.— M.  Mueller. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
4802.  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  6402. — act  as  ministers,  or  chiefs  of 
the  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These  departments 
are: — 1.  Foreign  Affairs.  2.  Interior.  8.  Justice  and  Police.  4.  Military. 
5.  Finance  and  Customs.  6.  Agriculture  and  Industry.  7.  Posts  and  Rail- 
ways. The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central 
administrative  authorities. 

II.  Local  Govebnmbnt. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  '  souverain, '  so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  its  organisation  in 
most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  powers 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery,  aU  male 
citizens  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods, 
making  laws  and  appointing  their  acuninistrators.  Such  assemblies,  known  as  the 
Lands^meinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald,  and  Uii  In  all  the 
larger  cantons,  there  is  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Bath,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Land^meinden.  In  all  the 
cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except  that  of  Freibui^  and  those  of  the 
cantons  which  have  a  Landsgemeinde,  the  rtferendum  has  a  place.  This 
principle  is  most  ftdly  developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats,  or 
agreements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  all 
revision  of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many 
of  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  has  also  been  introduced.  The  members 
of  the  cantonal  councils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal  salary. 
In  each  canton  there  are  districts  (Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of 
communes  grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Regierungstatt- 
halter)  representing  the  canton.  In  the  lai^r  communes,  for  local  affairs, 
there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a  president, 
maire  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  meihbers.  In  the  smaller  com- 
munes there  is  a  council  only,  with  its  proper  officials.  GoOqIc 
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Area  and  Population 

L  Pbogbkss  Ain)  P&bsbmt  Condition. 

A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  taken 
on  December  1,  1888,  when  the  ordinary  resident  population  was 
found  to  be  2»9 17,740,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  being 
2,933,334  (1,427,057  males,  1,506,277  females),  showing  an  in- 
crease since  the  previous  census  of  0*375  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  the  census  taken  December  1,  1880,  the  people  numbered 
2,846,102,  of  whom  1,394,626  were  males  and  1,451,476  females. 
At  the  preceding  censi^s,  taken  December  1,  1870,  the  population 
numbered  2,669,138,  showing  an  increase  of  176,964  inhabitants 
during  the  ten  years,  or  0*64  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  estimated  population 
of  each  of  the  cantons  and  parts  of  cantons  in  the  middle  of  1894, 
and  also  the  census  population  of  December  1,  1888.  The 
cantons  are  given  in  the  oficial  order,  and  the  year  of  the 
entrance  of  each  into  the  league  or  confederation  is  stated  : — 


Zurich  (Zuricli)  (1351)      . 
Bern  (Berne)  (1853)  . 
Luzern  (Lucerne)  (1332)    . 
Uri(1291) 
Schwyz  (1291)  . 
Obwaiden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Hant)  (1291) 
Nidwalden  (TJnterwalden-le- 

Bas)  (1291)   . 
GlaruB  (Claris)  (1352) 
ZvLs  (Zoug)  (1352)     . 
Fribourg  (Freiburg)  (1481) 
Solothum  (Solcure)  (1481) 
Baael-Stadt  (Baie-V.)  (1601) 
Basel-Land  (Baie-G.)  (1501) 
Scbafifhausen  (Schafifhouse)  (1501) 
AppenzeU  A..Rh.  (Ext.)  (157S) 
Appenzell  I.-Rh.  (Int.)  (1678) 
St.  GaUen  (St  Gall)  (1808) 
GTaubiinden  (Grisons)  (1803) 
Aargau  (Aiffovie)  (1803)    . 
Thurgau  (Thurgovie)  (1808) 
Ticino  (Tessin)  (1808) 
Vaud  (Waadt)  (1808) 
Valais  (Wallis)  (1816)       . 
Neuchfttel  (Neuenburg)  (1815) 
Geneve  (Genf)  (1815) 


Total 115,976 


Area: 

Popuiatioa 

pop. 

sq.  mllM 

peraqoAK 
mile,188S 

June,  1894 

Dec  1,1888 

666 

861,917 

887,188 

506-8 

2,657 

641,051 

636,679 

201-9 

579 

185,818 

136,360 

283-6 

415 

17,249 

17,249 

41-5 

851 

60,581 

60,807 

148-0 

188 

14,842 

16,048 

82-2 

112 

12,929 

12,688 

111-9 

267 

^,686 

88,825 

126-7 

92 

28,167 

28,029 

260-8 

644 

122,068 

119,166 

185-0 

802 

89,290 

86,621 

288*5 

14 

86,410 

73,749 

6,267-8 

168 

68,878 

61,941 

880-0 

114 

87,465 

87,788 

831-4 

101 

66,616 

64,109 

6857 

61 

12,899 

12,888 

211-8 

779 

241,066 

228,174 

292-9 

2,778 

96,469 

94,810 

84-2 

542 

190,246 

198,680 

8571 

881 

108,480 

104,678 

274-7 

1,088 

127,940 

126,751 

116-4 

1,244 

256,242 

247,665 

199-1 

2,027 

108,286 

101,985 

50  3 

812 

111,928 

108,168 

846-6 

108 

109.657 

106,609 

976-9 

1 15,976 

2,986,848 

2,917,754 
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The  German  langoage  is  spoken  by  the  m^ority  of  inhabitants  in  fifteen 
cautons,  the  French  in  five,  the  Italian  in  one  (Tessin),  and  the  Roumansch 
in  one  (the  Orisons).  In  1888  2,083,097  spoke  German,  634,613  French, 
155,130  Italian,  and  38,857  Roumansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident 
in  Switzerland  at  the  date  of  the  census  was  229,650,  of  whom  112,342 
were  German,  63,627  French,  41,881  Italian,  13,787  Austrian,  2,677  British, 
1,354  Russian. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  population  in  1888,  with  the  numbers  em- 
ployed, their  families  and  domestic  servants,  were  : — 


Occupation 

Hen 

Women 

Men  and 
Women 

Members 
of  Family 

Domestic 
Servants 

Total 

Agrioultqre 

Mining,  sylviculture,  Ac 

888,467 

92,566 

481,088 

609,040 

16,867 

1,106,480 

10,682 

28 

10,710 

16,482 

243 

27,486 

Food  nuinuftoture . 

87,363 

6,752 

44,115 

62,531 

4,703 

101,849 

I>re88.  Ac.       .        .        . 
Building  and  ftmitnre  . 

40,666 

67,584 

108,200 

76,466 

2,041 

186,697 

106,747 

l,6fiO 

107,867 

162.868 

8,768 

878,488 

TexUlea  .... 

61,087 

106,435 

167,522 

99,728 

2.901 

270,146 

Machinery      .       .       . 

66)897 

15,076 

81,972 

113,256 

8,274 

198,602 

Chemicals,  bookbinding, 

Aa       .       .       .       . 

16,878 

2,748 

18,616 

24,449 

1,847 

44,418 

Trade      .... 

64,037 

88,266 

92,298 

108,484 

17,780 

^SSI 

Transport 

45,689 

2,807 

47,996 

77,825 

2,176 

127,996 

Public  officials,  sciences, 

fte 

85,817 

14,886 

50,668 

64,084 

12,689 

127,486 

Not  determinable  . 

6,608 

8,261 

14,860 

12,416 

1,264 

88,689 

No  celaUon  to  occupation 
Total 

12,679 

86.022 

48,701 

151,304 

11,827 

211,888 

881,612 

392,435 

1,274,047 

1,563,403 

80,304 

2,917,754 

11.    MOVHMBNT  OF  POPULATION. 

The  following   table  gives   the    total    number  of   births,   deatlis,   and 
marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


Years 

Total  Births 

StiUbirthB 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1 

86,265 
88,100 
87,817 
88,184 
91,885 

8,140 
8,203 
8,175 
8,211 
S,282 

21,884 
21,884 
22,188 
22,682 
28,784 

57,178 
61,069 
61,885 
69,747 
56,097 

25,947 
28,888 
22,267 
26,226 
82,466 

In  1895,  of  the  births  8  6  per  cent,  were  stillborn ;  the  illegitimate  births 
numbered  4,009,  or  4*5  per  cent  The  number  of  divorces  was  897,  or  1*85 
per  thouseuid  of  existing  marriages. 

The  number  of  emigrante  in  five  years  was  :— 1898,  6,177  ;  1894,  »,849  ; 
1895,  4,268  ;  1896,  8,880  ;  1897,  2,508.  In  1895  the  most  numerous  class  of 
emigrants  was  that  of  those  employed  in  agriculture,  1,287 ;  domestic 
servants  numbered  318 ;  those  in  trade,  395  ;  innkeepers,  277  ;  tailors,  164. 
Of  the  whole  number,  2,525  were  males,  of  whom  522  were  married,  and 
1,748  were  females,  of  whom  452  were  married.  The  cantons  which  supplied 
the  largest  contingents  of  emigrants  in  1896,  wei«  Bern,    897 ;    Zurich, 
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267  ;  Ticino,  284  ;  Yalais,  244  ;  St.  Gall,  144.  Of  the  whole  number  in 
1895,  3,697  went  to  the  United  States,  526  to  Central  and  South  America, 
18  to  Australia,  8  to  Asia,  29  to  Africa. 

III.  Pbingipal  Towns. 

The  population  dwell  chiefly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages.  In 
1897  the  populations  (communal)  of  the  following  towns  were— -GeneTa, 
86,535,  including  suburbs  ;  Basel,  89,687  ;  Berne,  49,030  ;  Lausanne,  40,671 ; 
Zurich,  151,994,  with  suburbs ;  Ghauz-de-Fonds,  81,157 ;  St.  Gallen, 
84,025  ;  Luzem,  28,060  ;  Neuchfttel,  19,022  ;  Bienne,  19,287. 

Belig^on. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  whatso- 
ever on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes 
specially  appropriated  to  denaying  the  expenses  of  a  creed  to  which  he  does 
not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  Jesuits  ana  its  affiliated 
societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  ;  all  fanctions  clerical 
and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be 
extended  to  any  other  religious  orders  whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  con- 
vents or  religious  orders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  about  59  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  adheriiLg  to  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1888,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted  to  1,716,548,  of  Boman 
Catholics  to  1,188,828,  and  of  Jews  to  8,069.  The  Boman  Oatholic  priests 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  cleigy,  the  former  comprising 
more  than  6,000  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under  five  bishops,  of 
Basel,  Chur,  St  Gall,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an  Apostolic  administrator  in 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  Church,  CUvinistic 
in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also  entrusted,  in  the  Protestant 
districts,  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 

Instmotioii. 

In  the  educational  administration  of  Switzerland  there  is  no  centralization. 
Before  the  year  1848  most  of  the  cantons  had  organized  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  and  since  that  year  elementary  education  has  steadily  advanced.  In 
1874  it  was  made  obligatory  (the  school  age  varying  in  the  dmerent  cantons), 
and  placed  under  the  civil  authority.  In  some  cantons  the  cost  fisJls  almost 
entirely  on  the  communes,  in  othen  it  is  divided  between  the  canton  and  com- 
munes. In  all  the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free.  In  the  north-eastern 
cantons,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestant,  the  proportion  of  the 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five ;  while  in  the 
half- Protestant  and  half- Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in 
the  entirely  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.  The  compidsory  law  has 
hitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Boman  Catholic  cantons,  but  is  rigidly 
carried  out  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  migority  of  inhabitants. 
In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  second^  schools  for  youths 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Of  the  contingent  for  militaiy  service  in  1896, 
'85  per  cent,  could  not  read,  and  1  '08  per  cent  oould  not  write. 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 

various  classes  of  educational  insti- 

tutions  for  1894  :— 

- 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Infant  schools 

711 

881 

80,201 

Primary  schools 

8,429 

9,609 

471,723 

Secondary  schools        .... 

486 

1,470 

32,662 

Middle  schools  (preparatoiy) 

Normal  schools  (public  and  private)    . 

Professional  and  industrial  schools 

31 

737 

8,633 

38 

883 

2,296 

186 

— 

7,588 

There  were  also  improvement  schools  for  recruits  with  57,705  pupils, 
private  schools  with  13,756,  schools  for  girls  with  4,888,  gymnasia  with 
6,911,  and  higher  schools  with  5,094  pupils.  The  expenditure  on  instruction 
in  1894  was  :  by  the  State,  16,989,524  francs  ;  by  the  communes,  20,969,624 
francs  ;  total,  37,959,148  francs. 

There  are  five  universities  in  Switzerland.  Basel  has  a  university,  founded 
in  1460,  and  since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Geneva  (1878).  The  academy  at  Lausanne  was  formed  into  a  university  in 
1891.  These  universities  are  oiganised  on  the  model  of  those  of  Germany, 
governed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided  into  four  ^fsiculties '  of  theology, 
jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  There  is  a  Polytechnic  School, 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  at  Zurich,  with  787  regular  pupils  in 
1895-96,  346  beinff  forei^ers.  There  are  also  academies  with  faculties 
similar  to  those  of  the  Universities  at  Fribourg  and  NeuchiteL  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  various  branches 
of  study  in  each  of  the  five  universities  and  in  the  academies  of  Fribouig 
and  Neuchatel  in  1896  :— 


- 

Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

Teachiitg 
Staff 

Basel 

59 

39 

153 

172 

423 

85 

Ziirich 

26 

79 

308 

264 

672 

99 

Bern 

27 

135 

179 

247 

588 

88 

Geneva     . 

65 

118 

231 

266 

675 

79 

Lausanne . 

46 

156 

114 

144 

459 

47 

Fribouig  , 

135 

56 

— 

62 

253 

Neuch&tel 

11 

7 

— 

55 

78 

88 

368 

585 

980 

1,210 

3,143 

431 

Of  the  total,  1,427  students  were  foreigners.  These  numbers  are  exclusive 
>f  581  'listeners/  of  whom  554  were  women. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  'Bundes-Gericht,'  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  sits  at  Lausanne,  con- 
sists of  14  members,  with  9  supplementary  judges,  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  for  six  years,  the  President  and  Vice-President,  as  such 
ibr  two  years.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  13,000  francs  a  year,  and  the 
>ther  members  12,000  francs.  The  Tribunal  has  two  sections,  to  each  of 
vhich  is  assi^ed  the  trial  of  suits  in  accordance  with  relations  framed  by 
be  Tribunal  itself.    It  has  original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  the 
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Confederation  and  cantons ;  between  cantons  and  cantons ;  between  the  Con- 
federation or  cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  valne  in  dispute 
being  not  less  than  8,000  francs ;  between  parties  who  refer  their  case  to  it, 
the  value  in  dispute  being  at  least  3,000  francs ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  the 
constitution  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  are 
also  many  classes  of  railway  suits  which  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  other  Federal  authorities,  and  of  can- 
tonal authonties  applying  Federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  persons 
accused  of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  into  lour  chiunMn :  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the 
Criminal  Chamber  (Cour  d' Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  The  juron  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  are  paid  ten  francs  a  day  when  serving. 

ISach  canton  has  its  own  judicial  system  for  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
trials. 

On  December  31,  1805,  the  prison  population  (condemned)  of  Switzerland 
eonsisced  of  3,199,  of  whom  497  were  women* 

Capital  punishment  exists  in  Appenzell-J.-Bh.,  Obwalden,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Zug,  St.  Gailen,  Luzem,  Valais,  Schafihausen,  and  Freiburg. 

Finaace. 

The  Confederation  has  no  power  to  levy  direct  taxes ;  its  chief 
source  of  reventte  is  the  customs.  In  extraordinary  cases  it  may 
levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  according  to  a  settled 
scale.  A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  establishments,  but  part  of  the  postal  revenue, 
as  well  as  of  the  customs  dues,  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cantonal 
administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  sources  of 
former  income.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  Federal  alcohol 
monopoly  (6,380,272  francs  in  1896)  are  divided  among  the 
cantons,  and  they  have  to  expend  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
received  in  combating  alcoholism  in  its  causes  and  effects. 
Various  Federal  manufactories  yield  considerable  revenue.  Of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military  service, 
levied  throughi  the  cantons,  one-half  (1,537,658  francs  in  1896) 
goes  to  the  Confederation  and  the  other  to  the  cantons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditmra 
of  the  Confederation  for  five  years  : — 


Year 

Reyenue 

Szpenditare              1 

1 

Fnncs 

Fnnes 

1892 

75,961,136 

86,246,942 

1898 

78,226,526 

86,301,489            , 

1894 

84,047,812 

88,675,812            | 

1895 

81,005,686 

76,402,681            , 

1896 

87,262,889 

79,569.657            | 

For  1897,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  84,970,000  francs 
and  expenditure  83>905,000  francs. 
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The  foUowiTig  table  gives  the 

)  budget  estimatea  for  1898  :— 

Francs 

Branch  of  Expenditure 

France 

Real  Property 

666,191 

Interest   and    Sinking 

Capital  invested . 

1,918,768 

Fund       .        .        . 

4,286,986 

64,100 

1,148,600 

Departments  :— 

• 

Political      . 

81,500  1;  Political      . 

648,500 

Interior 

6,000'    Interior       . 

11,409,208 

Justice  and  Police 

866,800 

Justice  and  Police 

422,400 

MiUtai7      . 

2,876,160 

Military      .        . 

26,497»866 

Financial :— - 

Financial : — 

Finance  . 

210,000 

Finance  . 

836,700 

Customs  . 

46,000,000 

Customs . 

4,268,000 

Commerce,  Industry,  \ 
and  Agriculture  .  / 

844.600 

Commerce,     Industry, 

and  Agriculture  :— 

Posts  and  Bailways : — 

Industry . 

1,096.100 

Eailways. 

311,400 

Agriculture     . 

2,292,658 

Posts       . 

80,821,000 

Commerce 

416,900 

Telegraphs 
Miscellaneous 

8,844,900 

Assay  OflSce    . 

22,600 

81,191 

Posts  and  Bailways  :-* 

Bailways 

837,800 

Posts       . 

28,821,000 

Total. 

Telegraphs 
Miscellaneous      . 

8,344,900 
61.888 

91,375,000  j 

,            Total.        .        . 

89,340,000 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confedetation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1897,  to 
80,870,768  francs^  mostly  at  8i  per  cent  At  the  same  date  the  'Fedend 
Fortune,'  or  State  proper^,  was  :  real  property,  38,476,600 francs ;  stock,  &c, 
42,849,660  &ancs  ;  works  producing  interest,  19,616,216  francs ;  stores  not  pro- 
ducing interest,  19,766,709  francs ;  various  debts,  486,207  francs  ;  inventory, 
81,278,906  francs;  alcohol  administration,  28,688  francs;  cash,  2,590,870 
francs ;  total,  166,041,645  francs,  the  net  Fortune  being  thus  74,170,782  francs. 


Local  Finance. 

The  various  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  their  own  local  administrations 
and  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  1890  their  combined 
revenue  was  79,162,000  francs,  and  expenditure  80,178,000  francs.  The 
cantonal  revenues  are  derived  partly  from  direct  taxes  on  income  and  property 
(on  varying  scales,  and  often  with  progressive  rates  for  the  different  dasaes), 
and  purtly  from  indirect  duties,  stamps,  &c.  Several  cantons  have  onlv 
indirect  taxation ;  and  over  the  whole  about  68  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is 
raised  in  this  form  Most  of  them  have  public  debts  of  inconsiderable 
amount,  and  abundantly  covered,  in  every  instance,  by  cantonal  property, 
chiefly  in  land.    In  1890  their  combined  debts  amounted  tp^269,48d,000 
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francs.  The  debt  of  Berne  Canton  was  50,789,000  francs;  of  Zurich, 
dO|  412, 000  francs ;  while  BcL]e-C.,  Scha£fhausen,  and  Appenzell-A.-Rh.  were 
free  of  debt     In  most  of  the  towns  and  parishes  heavy  mnnicipal  duties  exist. 


Defence. 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence 
of  the  Gothard ;  others  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Maurice  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Canton  of  Yalais,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
also  defensive  works  at  Martigny. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic  forbid  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  service,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederation.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Confederation  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  military 
forces  of  the  cantons.  The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force 
of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regtilations  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Confederation  enacts  all  laws  relative  to  the 
army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution  ;  it  also  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
cantons.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  every  citizen 
has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 
at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight,  passing  through  annual  exercises 
and  reviews.  Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  military  age,  not  exempt  on  accouat  of 
bodily  defect  or  other  reason,  is  liable  to  militaiy  service.  On  January  1, 
1895,  the  number  thus  liable  to  serve  was  509,491,  and  the  number  actiuHy 
incorporated  was  232,995.  Those  who  are  liable  but  do  not  perform  personal 
service  are  subject  to  a  tax,  half  the  amount  of  which  goes  to  the  Confederation. 
The  contingent  of  recruits  in  1897  numbered  18,740.  Recruits  are  primary 
liable  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  the  best  fitted  physically  and  by  education  and 
pecuniary  means  being  selected  for  other  arms.  In  Uie  first  year  of  service 
every  man  undergoes  a  recruit's  course  of  training,  which  laiits  &om  42  to  80 
days,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  service  in  the  Elite^  he  is  caUed  up 
eveiy  other  year  for  16  days'  training ;  rifle  practice  and  cavalry  exercise 
being,  however,  annual.  The  Landwehr  forces  are  also  called  together 
periodically  for  inspection  and  exercise,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  the  troops  of 
a  number  of  cantons  assemble  in  general  muster. 

The  troops  of  the  Republic  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  : — 
1.  The  Elite  (Auszug),  consisting  in  general  of  all  men  able  to  bear  < 
from  the  age  of  20  to  32. 
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2.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men  from  the  38rd  to  the  completed  Aiih 
year. 

3.  The  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  war,  consisting 
of  all  citizens  not  otherwise  serving,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50,  or  (in  the 
case  of  ex-officers)  56.  • 

For  military  purposes  Switzerland  is  divided  into  8  divisional  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population,  and  the  Elite  is  organised  in  4  army  corps  each 
ot  2  divisions,  which  are  mainly  raised  each  in  its  own  divisional  district.  The 
Landwehr  is  not  ^uped  in  divisions,  but  classified  in  the  8  divisional  districts 
to  which  the  divisions  of  the  Elite  belong.  Each  army  division  has  2  brij^es 
of  infantrv,  1  battalion  of  carabiniers,  1  regiment  of  dragoons,  1  company  of 
guides,  1  bricade  of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  train,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1 
field  hospital,  1  administrative  company,  the  normal  total  of  all  ranks  (in- 
cluding 91  officers  and  118  horses  of  the  Landwehr  train)  being  12,808,  with 
2,284  horses,  42  guns,  and  848  other  carria^s.  Comprised  in  the  Elite  are  the 
forces  assigned  for  the  defence  of  the  Gothard  and  of  St.  Maurice,  numbering 
4,762  men,  2,668  being  infantry,  and  1,988  artillerymen.  The  8  divisions  are, 
by  a  law  of  June  26,  1891,  formed  into  4  army  corps,  each  with  its  own  staff, 
and  troops  corresponding  with  those  of  the  united  divisions.  The  Landwehr 
is  normally  of  the  same  strength  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers  as  the 
Elite,  but  the  cavalry  consists  of  personnel  only.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
Swiss  army  on  January  1,  1897,  is  as  follows  ; 


- 

Blit« 

Landwehr 

LaDdflturm 

staff  of  army  and  Ry.  Sections 

66 

42 

_^ 

Infantry        .... 

105,542 

58,528 

52,559 

Cavalry         .... 

8,972 

3,261 

— 

Artillery        .... 

21,803 

12,511 

2,943 

Engineers      .... 

6,209 

8,849 

— 

Pioneers  (unarmed) 

— 

— 

102,234 

Auxiliary  troops  (unarmed)    . 

— 

— 

109,657 

Sanitary  troops 

5,058 

3,428 

— 

Administrative  troops    . 

1,591 

855 

— 

Velocip.,  Judicial  officers,  kc. 
Total        .... 

586 

81 

1,161 

144,822 

82,565 

268,554 

The  whole  army  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  those  of  the  cantons.  The  Confederation  troops  are  of  the 
Elite  and  Landwehr — in  cavalry,  the  guide  companies ;  in  artilleiy,  the  park 
columns,  artificer  companies,  and  train  battalions ;  all  the  engineers,  and 
sanitary  and  administrative  troops.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  all  the 
infantry  and  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  both  of  Elite  and  Land- 
wehr, and  the  whole  of  the  Landsturm,  are  cantonal  troops,  and  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  cantons  except  in  so  far  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  statute. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  officers  are  appointed  by  the  cantons  for 
the  units  of  the  cantonal  troops  (i.e.,  up  to  the  rank  of  captein),  and  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  troops  of  the  Confederation  and  for  combined  coto.  In  time 
of  peace  the  highest  commands  are  held  by  colonels.  When  mobilisation  is 
contemplated,  one  of  the  colonels  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  and  is 
styled  general,  but  on  demobilisation  he  reverts  to  his  former  rank. 

For  the  defence  of  the  Gothard,  Andermatt,  Airolo,  and  Oberalp,  there  is  a 
standing  force  of  cadres  (skeleton),  and  2  battalions  of  fusiliers.^  t 
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Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  eqvally  divided  among  the  popnlatioii,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proprietors,  representing 
a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28*4  per  cent,  is  unproductiye  ;  of  the  productive  area 
35*8  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent  under  forest,  18  7  per 
cent  under  fruit,  16 '4  per  cent  under  crops  and  gardens.  Rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  crox)s,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in  the 
country  is  imported.  The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  condensed  milk.  The  export  of  cheese  (1896)  amounts  to  238,591 
quintals,  and  of  condensed  milk  to  186,365  quintals.  In  1896  there  vere 
in  Switzerland  108,629  horses,  4,851  mules  and  asses,  1,804,788  cattle, 
271|432  sheep,  565,781  i>igs,  414,968  goats. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  entire  forest 
area  of  Switzerland  is  3,206  square  miles,  or  2,051,670  acres  in  extent  The 
district  over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
a  tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  1,119,270  acres, 
and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal,  and  municipal 
forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging  to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except 
when  from  their  position  they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  climatic 
influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area  should  never 
be  reduced ;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gathiering 
firewood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up  ;  public  forests  should  be  surveyed,  ana 
new  wood  planted  where  required,  subventions  for  the  purpose  being  sanc- 
tioned. Up  to  the  end  of  1896  the  cadastration  of  231,330  acres  of 
forest  had  been  executed,  and  in  the  year  1896,  8,042,000  trees  were  planted. 
The  free  forest  districts  comprise  1,477  square  miles. 

There  were,  in  1896,  121  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  produced 
fry  of  various  species  to  the  number  of  22,065,300. 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  countiy,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  In  1895,  there  were  altogether  in 
Switzerland  4,983  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory  law,  em- 
ploying workpeople  to  the  number  of  200,002,  and  machinery  of  152,718 
horse-power,  half  of  which  was  derived  from  water-power.  The  chief 
industries  were  the  various  textile  industries,  1,793  establishments,  employ- 
ing 91,454  hands  ;  leather,  caoutchouc,  kc,  126  establishments,  with  8,865 
hands ;  articles  of  food,  587,  with  14,004  hands ;  chemical  products,  167, 
with  4,058  hands ;  wood  industry,  7,528,  with  11,347  hands ;  metals,  284, 
with  9,936  hands;  paper,  417,  with  11,062  hands;  watches,  jewellery,  kc, 
488,  with  16,334  hands.  Also  293  breweries  produced  1,702,559  hectolitres 
of  beer.     The  Federal  alcohol  r^e  in  the  year  1895-96  sold  62,487  metric 

Quintals  of  drinkable  spirits,  and  38,417  metric  Quintals  of  medicated  spirits, 
n  Switzerland  there  are  about  1,400  hotels,  employing  aboat  16,000  peiaons, 
the  receipts  of  the  hotels  amoimting  annually  to  about  8,500,0002^ 


Commeree. 
The  special  commerce,  including  precious  metalsy  was  as 
follows  in  five  years  : — 
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- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports 
Bxporta 

Francs 
912.586,752 
688,020,282 

Francs 
872,400,629 
695,146,799 

Francs 
880,845,540 
678,004,524 

Francs 
980,116,675 
704,428,088 

Francs 

1,061,882,021 

788,815,713 

What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (not  inoluding  direct 
transit)  amounted  to  1,070,658,577  francs  in  1896,  and  effective 
exports  to  747,796,028  francs.  The  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  special  commerce  in  two  years : — 


imports 

Imports 
(1896) 

Exports 

Exports 

(1896) 

0895) 

(1896) 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Cottons       .... 

63,885,465 

63,886,589 

129,972,974 

135,003,417 

Silk     . 

187,82iJ,980 

120,618,886 

207,148,866 

199,580,212 

Wools .       .       . 

52,224.410 

54,246,214 

14,927,365 

18,244,948 

Linen  . 

11,620,508 

ll,9fi4,860 

2,292,394 

2,851,808 

Useftil  metals     . 

5^,616,105 

80,290,324 

8,245,814 

9,153,147 

Mineral  substances 

59,676,206 

67,020,366 

2,798,318 

3,169,472 

Animals 

66,296,964 

52,278,676 

14,405,219 

14,264,191 

Animal  products 

8,636,257 

9,366,208 

9,538,751 

9,808,414 

Leather  and  boots 

22,155,127 

22,231,431 

7,100,895 

7,816,481 

Food  stuffs,  tobacco. 

spirits,  &c. 
Chemicals,  drugs 

233,786,197 

274,808,165 

78,047,607 

80,349,316 

2l,.«l40,698 

23,109,608 

6,761,665 

8,043,985 

Timber 

24,221,298 

80,789,971 

4,285,767 

4,677,575 

Clocks  and  watches   . 

1,886,427 

2,849,804 

89,908,380 

100,363,498 

Machinery,  carriages 
Oils  and  fats 

28,598,882 

27,717,923 

26,147,956 

30,408,776 

8,890,008 

8,881,945 

810,288 

817,764 

AgTicoltural  product! 

4,089,788 

6,167,391 

810,140 

329,704 

Science  and  art  . 

14,465,546 

16,089,669 

6,958,768 

7,819,044 

Paper 

6,674,468 

6,821,841 

2,848,981 

2,491,856 

Qlasfi  and  pottery 

9,551,812 

11,891,602 

722,662 

827,233 

7,795,691 

10,287.017 

2,283,995 

2,346,750 

Clothing     . 

21,683,678 

28,915,326 

10,258,998 

9,881,016 

Colours 

7,706,985 

7,711,957 

15,384,784 

14,605,821 

Varioos       .... 
Total  merchandise     . 

15,621,952 

15,687,820 

12,934,271 

14,506,125 

881,071,717 

946,361,282 

653,148,579 

676,808,486 

Precious  metals,  not  coined 

84,780,699 

47,497,908 

10,211,602 

11,962,649 

coined     . 

64,264,259 

67,972,886 

41,067,918 

50,564,678 

Total 

• 

980,116,675 

1,061,832,021 

704,428,088 

738,815,718 

In  1896  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  77,412,675  francs,  and  flour 
to  the  value  of  8, 948,224  francs ;  cheese  was  exported  to  the  value  of  38, 727,924 
francs,  and  condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  18,865,929  francs. 

In  Switzerland,  for  the  minority  of  imports,  the  Talaes  are  fixed  bjr  a  commission  of 
Bxporta  nominated  by  the  Customs  department.  Up  to  1891  a  single  value  was  fixed  for 
each  class  of  goods,  but  the  Commission  now  takes  Into  account  the  difference  of  prices  in 
different  countries  of  origin.  For  values  of  exports  declarations  are,  in  general,  considered 
sxifflcient.  Ketums  show  the  net  weight,  though  the  gross  wei^^t  also  is  declared.  It  is 
sought  to  record  as  the  country  of  origin  the  country  of  production,  and  as  the  country  of 
lesanotion  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  oonsamed.  Whan  exact  information  is  not 
ft  mailable,  the  most  distant  known  points  of  transit  are  recorded.  In  accordance  with  this 
wystem,  Swiss  returns  show,  as  fi&r  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  trade  between  the  C^n* 
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federation  and  Great  Britain,  thou|^,  since  direct  commercial  interooozM  is  imposalbte,  the 
name  of  Switzerland  does  not  occnr  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  special  trade  of  Switzer- 
land (including  bullion  but  not  coin).  Much  of  the  trade  with  the  frontier 
countries  is  really  of  the  nature  of  transit  trade  : — 


- 

Imports  fW>m 
(1895) 

Imports  from        Exports  to 
(1896)                   (1895) 

Exports  to     1 
(1896)          ! 

Gennany    . 
France 
Italy . 

Austria-Hungary 
Great  Britain 
Belgium     . 
Russia 
HoUand     . 
Rest  of  Europe  . 

Total  Europe. 
Africa 
Asia  . 
America 
Australia    . 
Not  stated 

Total    . 

Francs 

273,891,065 

138,459,298 

157,555,478 

67,816,050 

47,371,937 

23,965,877 

61,783,982 

3,621,247 

22,853,141 

Francs 

304,970,622 

177,612,458 

137,297,605 

71,412,602 

51,706,813 

24,169,525 

65,150,888 

8,452,670 

40,676,838 

Francs 

164,411,258 
74,524,453 
39,209,544 
39,225,234 

130,016,126 

10,958,378 

21,865,887 

3,999,422 

31,506,456 

Francs        , 

172,260,751 

81.016,009 

39,163,498 

40,418,159 

147,008.247 

11,864,102 

24,394,400 

4,670,222 

81,484,418 

797,317,575 

15,463,369 

35,696,802 

62,510,513 

4,964,157 

876,422,971 

15,607,634 

31,786,585 

66,269,624 

4,822,371 

515,716,763 

6,217,439 

23,814,629 

113,383,840 
1,899,764 
3,327,760 

561,764.806 

6,685,323 

31,201.614 

93,336.428 

2,492,846 

3,907,018 

915,852,416 

993,859,185  j  668,360,175 

688,261,035  i 

Internal  Conunnnioations. 

In  January,  1897,  2,851  miles  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic  The  cost 
of  construction  of  the  lines,  rolling  stock,  &c,  up  to  the  end  of  1895  was 
1,134,493,147  francs.  The  receipts  in  1896  amounted  to  111,644,765  fnncs, 
and  expenses  to  66,193,333  francs.  In  1896  there  were  carried  11,896,393 
tons  of  goods,  and  43,015,131  passengers,  the  receipts  from  both  amounting 
to  106,298,896  francs.  On  February  20,  1898,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
railways  diould  be  acquired  by  the  State,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  for 
their  purchase. 

In  1896  there  were  in  Switzerland  1,498  post-offices  and  1,900  letter- 
boxes;  2,953  higher  functionaries,  and  5,358  employes  O^tter  carriers,  &c.). 
By  the  internal  service  there  were  forwarded  83,723,332  letters,  16,994,890 
post-cards,  29,614,535  packets  of  printed  matter,  92,398,065  newspapers, 
and  3,066,409  sample  and  other  parcels.  In  the  foreign  postal  serrioe  ueie 
were  transmitted  16,645,423  letters,  6,541,405  post-ciuds,  6,801,412  packets 
of  printed  matter,  and  1,886,191  samples  and  other  parcels.  Internal  post- 
office  orders  were  sent  to  the  amount  of  488,014,283  francs,  and  intemationa] 
sent  and  received  to  the  amount  of  41,779,033  francs.  Receipts,  1896, 
27,721,842  francs;  expenditure,  25,173,972  francs- 
Switzerland  has  a  ver^  comnlete  system  of  telegraphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  xmder  the  control  of  the  State.  In  1896 
the  length  of  State  tele^ph  lines  was  4,485  miles ;  the  total  length  of  wii« 
being  12,608  miles.  Railway  and  private  telegraph  lines  have  a  length  of 
1,058  miles,  with  7,370  miles  of  wire.  There  were  transmitted  1,741,018 
inland  telegi-ams,   1,441,556  international,  and  527,184  in  transit  through 
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Switzerland.  Number  of  offices,  1,866.  In  the  telephone  service  there  were 
28,198  offices,  6,520  miles  of  line,  and  45,942  miles  of  wire.  The  receipts  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  amounted  (1896)  to  7, 147, 484  francs,  and 
the  expenses  to  the  same. 

Money  and  Credit. 

From  1850  to  1894  the  coins  issued  by  the  Swiss  Confederation  were  of 
the  nominal  value  of  65,245,766  francs,  28,000,000  francs  being  in  20-franc 
gold  pieces,  10,680,000  francs  in  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  25,000,000  francs 
in  fractional  silver  pieces,  while  6,615,766  francs  were  in  nickel  and  copper 
coin.  In  1895  the  issue  was  of  the  nominal  value  of  4,820,000  francs, 
4,000,000  francs  being  in  20-franc  gold  pieces,  and  the  remainder  in  nickel 
and  copper  coin. 

On  December  31,  1896,  there  were  84  banks  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
150,525,000  francs,  and  note  issue  of  202,400,000  francs.  For  1896  the 
average  of  their  general  monthly  balances  was : — 


Aasets 

Francs 

Cash  and  notes 
Short-dated  debt«  . 
Bills  of  exchange    . 
Other  debts    .... 
Investments  .... 
Capital  not  paid  up 

Total      .... 

J18,511,003 
24,868,167 
211,826,469 
889,946,880 
12,136,792 
12,279,416 

1,218,562,727 

LiabUities 


Note  issue      .       .       .       . 
Short  dated  debts  . 
BiUs  of  exchange   . 
Other  debts    .       .        .        . 
Paid-up  capital,  reserves,  Ac 
Capital  not  paid  up 


Francs 


197,589,941  I 
113,210,548  ; 

28,858,711  ' 
685,484,286 
181,694,880  I 

12,279,416 
I 


1,218,562,727. 


Cantonal  bank  notes  are  guaranteed  by  20  cantons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Meaanres. 

The  Frane,  of  10  BcUzen,  and  100  Happen  or  CeiUimea, 

Average  rate  of  exchange,  25  '22^  francs  =  £1  sterling. 

The  20-franc  piece  is  '900  fine,  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  '900  fine,  the 
silver  2-£ranc,  franc,  and  half-franc  are  '835  fine.  Switzerland  belongs  to  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Cent'oerj  of  50  Kilogrammes  and  100  lyhind  =110  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  Quintal  =  100  Kilogrammes  =  220  lbs.  avoudupois.  The  Arpent  (Land) 
=  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfundy  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into  decimal 
Gram7nes,  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves  and  quar- 
ters, named  ffalhp/uTid,  and  Fiertelj^und. 

Biplomatio 'and  Consnlar  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Op  Switzerland  in  Great  Britain. 
Minister  Besident. — Charles  D.  Bourcart 

Secretary. — F.  de  Salis. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Fred.  R.  St.  John, 
appointed  January  1,  1893. 

Consul-GenersU  at  Zurich  ;  CJonsuls  at  Berne  and  Geneva  ;  Vice-Consul  at 
lAUsanne. 
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statistical  and  other  Books  of  Baference  oonoerniag  Bwitwrland. 

1.  Official  Publioations. 

Annuaire  Btatifltique  de  1*  Suisse.    Berne. 

Bibliognphie  der  BchweUerischen  Lsndeekiiiide.    Bern.    Inprogrees. 

Bldgendssisohe  Volkssfihlong  Tom  1.  Peoember,  1689.    4.    Bern,  1892. 

FeuUle  fM^TAle  Suisse.    Bern. 

Foreign  OiBoe  BeportB.    Annual  Series  and  MisoeUaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

Qesehaftsberiohte  des  Schweiserischen  Bundesraths  an  die  Bondesversanunlnng. 
Berne.  1887. 

Resoltats  dn  oompte  d'etat  de  la  Oonfed^ration  snisse  peor  I'annte  1806.  4.  Berne,  1807. 

Sehweiserisobe  Statistik.  Heraosgegeben  vom  Statbtlsolien  Borean  dea  Bid0Hi{>e8. 
Oepar^ents  des  Innem.    Bern,  1807. 

Statisttque  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  aveo  I'^tranger.    Berne.    Annual. 

Statistlsches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz.    Bern.    Annual. 

Voranschlag  der  Schweizerischeu  Bidgenossensohaft  ftlr  das  Jahr  1806.    Bern,  1807. 

The  Armed  Strength  of  Switserland,  by  Colonel  C.  W.  Bowdler  Bell ;  issued  by  the 
Intelligence  DlTision  of  the  War  OfBoe.    London,  1889. 

2.  Non-Official  Pttblications. 

AeUxmi  (Sir  F.  0.1  and  Cunningham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.    1889. 

Almanach  fM^ral  suisse  pour  1896.    Berne,  1806. 

Baedeker' •  Handbook  for  Switzerland,    nth  edition.    8.    Leipsic,  1897. 

£ak«r  (Grenfell),  The  Model  Republic  :  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Swiss 
People.    London,  1895. 

Bericht  iiber  Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz.  Erstattet  vom  Vorort  dea  Schweiz. 
Handels-und •Industrie  Vereins.    (Annual.)    Zurich. 

SUimer-Ueer  (J.  J.),  Handbuch  des  schweizerischeu  Bundesstaatsreohtea.  8  vols.  8. 
Bdhainiausen,  1868-64.  Staats  and  Rechtsgesdiichte  der  schweizeriscfaen  Demokratien.  t 
parta.    8.    St.  Oallen,  1860.69. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.),  The  Alps  from  End  to  End.    London,  1895. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.)  and  C'oolid^s  (W.  A.  B.),  Climbers'  Guides.    London,  1892,  te. 

Cotilidge  (W.  A.  B.S,  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide  Books.    8.    London,  1898. 

Cnrii  (E.%  (Jeschichte  der  schweizerischeu  Volksgesetzgebnng.    2nd  ed.    Ziiricfa,  1885. 

Daendliker  (Carl),  Geschichte  der  Sohweia.    2  vols.    Zttrich,  1802. 

Dawwn  (W.  S.),  Social  Switzerland.    London,  1S97. 

Dent  (C.  T.X  Mountaineering.    4.    London,  1892. 

Dfploige  (B.),  Le  Referendum  en  Suisse.    8.    Brussels,  1892. 

Duhg  (Jacob),  Das  oeffentUche  Recht  der  schweiieieien  Bidge&ossensehafL  2  pts.  8. 
Zttrich,  1878. 

Jamet  (£.  J.)  (Translator),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  8.  Philadelphia. 
1890. 

Jay  (Raoul),  Etudes  sur  la  quo8tion  ouvriere  en  Suisse.    8.    Paris,  1898. 

MacCraekan  (W.  D.)i  The  Rise  of  the  Swijw  Republic.    8.    London,  1892. 

Magnenat  (J.),  Abr(fg6  do  I'Histoire  de  la  Suisse.    2nd  Bd.    8.    Lausanne,  18T& 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Switzerland.    18th  ed.    8.    London,  1891. 

Muydin  (B.  van),  Hiatoire  de  la  Nation  Suisse.    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1896-97. 

Oeehtli  (W.X  Die  Aufange  der  schweizerischeu  Eidgenossenschaft    8.    Zttrich,  1891. 

Head  (Men»dith),  Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy.     2  vols.     London,  1807, 

BeeluB  (EliR^e),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle.    Vol.  HI.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Jieymond  (H.),  EtiidcH  sur  les  Institutions  oiviles  de  la  Suisse.    8.    Geneva,  1885. 

Biehman  (I-  B-X  Appenzell:  Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  in  Inner-Rhoden. 
London.  1895. 

BUUet  (Albert),  Les  Origines  de  la  ConfM^ration  Suisse— Histoin  et  L^ende.  8. 
Geneva  and  B^e,  1868.  Bistoire  de  la  R^tauration  de  la  Republique  de  Geneve.  8.  Geneva, 
1849.  '^ 

Sovferhy  (J.),  The  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland.    8.    London,  1892: 

Btead  (R.)  and  Hug  (L.),  Switzerland.  In  *  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series.  8.  London, 
1890. 

Stephen  (L.),  The  Playground  of  Europe.    London,  1804. 

TJmlav^t  (F.),  Tlie  Alps.    Translated  by  L.  Brough.    8.    Iiondon,  1889. 

Vincent  (J.  M.),  State  end  Federal  Government  in  Swit^zerland.    8.    Baltimore,  1891. 

Vulliemin  (L.),  HiHtoire  de  la  Confed^tion  Suisse.    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1879. 

Whym.peT(R.\  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,  1860-^.  London,  1893.— Chamonniz  and 
the  Range  of  Mount  Blanc.  2nd  ed.  London,  1897.— Zcrmatt  and  l^e  Matterhom 
London,  1897. 

Wirth  (Max),  Allgemeine  Beschrelbung  und  Btatistik  der  Schweiz.  Im  Verein  mit  gecen 
60  Schwcizerischen  Golehrten  und  Staatsmkniiem  herausgegeben.  8  .vols.  8.  Z&rieh. 
1871-1875. 
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TONQA. 

iTin^.— G«orge  II.,  bom  June  18,  1874  ;  succeeded  his  great  grand£ather, 
George  Tubou,  in  1893. 

There  is  a  Legislatiye  ABf>emblv  wbich  meets  ererj  two  years,  composed 
one  half  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  hold  their  office  subiect  to  good  behayionr, 
and  half  of  representatives  elected  for  three  years  by  the  people,  every  adult 
male  who  has  paid  his  taxes  and  is  not  criminally  incapacitated  being  qualified 
to  vote. 

Treaties  of  friendship  and  trade  have  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  8  groups  of  islands,  called  respectively,  Tonga, 
Haapai,  and  Vavau,  and  lies  between  IS*'  and  23°  30'  south,  and  178  and  177" 
west,  its  western  boundary  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  Fiji.  Area,  874 
square  miles ;  population,  1893,  17,500,  including  250  foreigners,  mostly 
British.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  The  revenue,  chiefly  from  customs  and  a  poll 
tax  on  natives,  was,  in  1892,  127,062  dollars ;  expenditure,  120,051  dollars.  ' 
Native  produce  consists  mostly  of  copra  and  tapa,  a  textile  from  bark.  Imports, 
1895,  87,2402.  ;  1896,  90,915^.  ;  exports,  1895,  113,240Z.  ;  1896,  94,3982. 
The  imports  are  in  the  following  order : — Drapery,  meats,  timber,  bread- 
stuffs,  ironmongery,  the  first  being  three  times  the  value  of  any  other.  The 
imports  are  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (60  per  cent.) ;  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales ;  Samoa,  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  America,  Melbourne.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  exports  are  copra,  and  the  remainder  mostly  fruits.  Ton- 
nage entered,  1894:  73,632  tons;  1895,  109,453  tons;  1896,  89,702  tons. 
In  1896,  of  the  tonnage  entered,  71,645  tons  were  British,  11,668  tons 
Norwegian,  and  4,323  tons  Swedish. 

Gold  and  sUver  coins  of  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  Germany  are 
legal  tender.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence. 

R.B.M.  High  Commissioner  artd  Consul- General  for  the  Western  Pacific, — 
SirG.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G. 

Deputy-Coininissioner  and  Vice-Consul  atToiiga. — R.  B.  Leefe. 

Foreign  Office  Report*  on  the  Trade  of  Tonga.    Annual  Series.    London. 
Tlie  Criminal  and  Civil  Code  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Tonga.    8.    Auckland,  1891. 
Moffat  (A.),  Les  Tonga,  ou  Arctupa  des  Amis.    8.    Lyon,  1893. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TBIBUTABY  STATB8. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 

Eeignisg  Sultan. 

Abdnl-Hamid  II.,  bom  September  22,  1842  (15  Shaban 
1245),  tbe  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  Y., 
August  31,  1876. 

Children  of  tJie  Sultan. 

I.  Mehemmed-Selim  Effendi,  bom  Janxiary  11,  1870.  II. 
Zekie  Sultana,  born  January  12,  1871.  III.  Naim^  Sultana, 
bora  August  5,  1876.  IV.  Ahd^Kadir  Effendi,  born  February 
23,  1878.  V.  Ahmtd  Effendi,  born  March  14,  1878.  VI. 
NdiJl^  Sultana,  born  January  8,  1884.  VII.  Mehemmed  Burhan 
Kddin  Effendi,  bom  December  19,  1885. 

Brothers  <md  Sisters  qf  the  SuUcm, 

I.  Mohammed  Murad  Effendi,  bom  September  21,  1840;  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  unde,  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz,  Hay 
30,  1876 ;  declared  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  suffering  from  idiocy, 
and  deposed  from  the  throne,  August  31,  1876. 

II.  I)j&iniU  Sultana,  bom  August  18,  1843  ;  married,  June  3,  1858,  to 
Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pssha  ;  widow. 

III.  Mehwamed'Reshad  Effendi,  bom  November  3,  1844 ;  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne. 

TV.  Senih4  Sultana,  bom  Kovember  21,  1851 ;  married  to  the  \&U 
Mahmud  Pasha,  son  of  HalU  Pasha. 

V,  MediM  Sultana,  bom  1857  ;  married  a)  1879,  to  Ne^jib  Pasha ; 
widow  1886  ;  (2)  April  80,  1886,  to  F^rid  Pasha. 

YI.    Wahid'Uddin  Effendi,  bom  1860. 

YII.  Suleiman  Effendi,  bom  Jiuiuaiy  12,  1861. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fourth,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  Sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
By  the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the 
crown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority  by  the  male  descendants 
of  Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  Harem.  The  Harem  is 
considered  a  permanent  State  institution.  All  children  bom  in 
the  Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of  slaves,  are 
legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.    The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  hia 
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eldest  son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of 
greater  age. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centuries 
to  contract  re^ar  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free  will,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the 
minority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  desiffnates  a 
certain  number,  eenerally  seven,  to  be  '  Kadyn,'  or  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  the 
rest,  called  'Odaiuk,'  remaining  under  them  as  servants.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Harem,  always  an  aeed  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
'  Haznadar-Eadyn,'  has  to  Keep  up  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  through 
the  Guard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief,  called  '  Kyzlar- Agassi,'  has  the  same  rank 
as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  precedence  if  present  on  state  occasions. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  A.D.,  when  they  migrated  from 
Tartary  into  Armenia,  but  they  only  came  into  prominence  about  1030  a.d. 
Under  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  present  dvnasty,  they,  under  the  name 
of  Othman,  or  Ottoman  Turks,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  P^m 
in  Asia,  captured  Nicea,  and  made  Broussa  their  capital  (1326).  Their 
first  appearance  in  Europe  was  in  1080,  when  a  body  of  2,000  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  to  assist  the  Emperor  Botoniates  against  his  rival.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  tney  had  reduced  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  were  the  acknowledged  rulers  of  nearly  all  Western  Asia. 
Constantinople  was  first  besieged  bv  the  Turks  in  1892,  but  was  not  taken  till 
1458.  It  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mohammed  II., 
its  conqueror,  subdued  Trebizond,  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Illyria,  and  the  Morea. 
Under  Bajazet  II.  and  Selim  I.  Egypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria, 
Circassia,  and  Moldavia  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  In  1522  Solyman  I. 
subdued  Rhodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested  Vienna.  This 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  territory 
under  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000  siiuare  miles. 
Ever  since,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has  waned.  In  1595  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  Upper  Hun^;ary  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  out  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  1769  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  ending  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Crimea,  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
frontier  to  the  Bug  and  Dnieper,  the  partial  independence  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  ritfht  of  a  free  passa^  for 
their  neet  through  the  Dardanelles.  In  1806  war  with  Russia  was  agam  re- 
sumed, and  rented  in  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Proth 
(1812).  The  Greek  war  for  independence  (1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  foreign  Powers,  in  the  loss  of  that  kingdom.  In  1888  Russia 
was  successful  in  arresting  the  prog^ress  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  of  ^gyptt  but 
the  hold  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  was  from  that  time  nominal.  By  the  Treaty 
of  1841,  Turkey  was  virtually  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Powers,  who  guaranteed  its  integrity  and  independence.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1854-56,  in  which  Turkey  was  assisted  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Danu- 
bian principalities  and  the  exclusion  (up  \fl  1870)  of  Russian  vessels  of  war 
from  the  Black  Sea.  In  1858  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united  to  declare  what 
was  practically  their  independence.  The  war  against  Russia  in  1876  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Thessaly,  and  a  strip  of  Eastern 
Armenia,  also  in  the  entire  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro, and  in  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  and 
of  Cypru?  by  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  with  date  of  accession,  of  the  thirty- 
four  sovereigns  who  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  reigning  house : —  ( 
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House  of 

(Hhman, 

Othman      .... 

1299 

Othman  II.   . 

Orchan       .... 

1326 

Muiad  IV.,  'The  Intrepid' 

Mumd  I 

1359 

Ibrahim 

Bajazet  I.,    'The  Thunder- 

Mohammed IV. 

bolt'       .... 

1389 

Solyman  II.   . 

Interregnum 

1402 

Ahmet  II.      . 

Mohammed  I.     . 

1418 

Mustapha  II. 

Muradll 

1421 

Ahmet  III.     . 

Mohammed  II.,  Conqueror 

Mahmoud  I.  . 

of  Constantinople    . 

1451 

Othman  III.. 

Bajazet  II. 

Selim  I 

1481 

Mustapha  III. 

1512 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

Solyman  I.,    'The  Magni- 

Selim III.      . 

ficent'     .... 

1520 

Mustapha  IV. 

SeUmll 

1566 

Mahmoud  II. 

Muradlll. 

1574 

Abdul-Medjid 

Mohammed  III. 

1599 

Abdul-Aziz    . 

Ahmet  I 

1603 

Murad  V.       . 

Mostapha  I.        .        .        . 

1617 

Abdul-Hamid  II. 

1618 
1623 
1640 
1648 
1687 
1691 
1695 
1708 
1730 
1764 
1757 
1773 
1789 
1807 
1808 
1889 
1861 
1876 
1876 


The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  firom  one  to  two  millions 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domains, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  amount  ohai^ged  to 
the  Budget  of  1897-98  was  £T882  560. 

Constitiition  and  Government 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  '  Multeka,'  a  code 
formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  Sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another 
code  of  laws,  the  *  Cahon  nameh,*  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of  *  hatti-sheriffs,'  or  decrees, 
issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  is  held  in  general  obedience, 
but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exeircised,  under 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the 
Sadr-azam,'  or  Grand  Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  '  Shelk-ul-Islam,'  the  head  of  the  Church.  Both 
are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign,  the  latter  with  the  nominal 
concurrence  of  the  'TJlema,'  a  body  comprising  the  clergy  and 
chief  functionaries  of  the  law,  over  which  the  '  Sheik-ul-fslam ' 
presides,  although  he  himself  does  not  exercise  priestly  functions. 
Connected  with  the  *  IJlema '  are  the  *  Mufti,'  the^nterpreters  of 
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the  Koran.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theo- 
logians, and  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  and 
science  who  may  he  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal 
civic  functionaries  bear  the  titles  of  ESendi,  Bey,  or  Paslia. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European 
States,  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
Governments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  'Hatti-Hum4* 
youn'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of 
November,  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  of 
reform  appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  Government  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  is  assisted  by  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  corresponds  to-  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
Medjliss-i-Hass  consists  of  the  following  members: — 1.  The 
Grand  Vizier ;  2.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam ;  3.  The  MiniBter  of  the 
Interior;  4.  The  Minister  of  War;  5.  The  Minister  of  Evkaf 
(Worship);  6.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  7.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  8.  President  of  Council  of  State; 
9.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  10.  Minister  of  Finance; 
11.  Minister  of  Marine;  12.  Minister  of  Justice;  13.  Minister 
of  Civil  list. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  thirty-one  Vilayets, 
or  governments,  and  subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces, 
Kazas,  or  districts,  Nahi^s,  or  subdistricts,  and  Kari^s,  or 
communities.  A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  who  is  held  to 
represent  the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  Vilayet.  The  provinces,  districts,  &c,, 
are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities  (Mutesarifs,  Caimakams, 
Mudirs  and  Muktars)  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal 
governor.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Vilayets  has  been 
frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  For  similar 
reasons  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by 
Mutesarifs  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  known  as 
Mutessarifats.  All  subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are 
eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

The  European  Powers  and  the  Sultan  agreed  in  1896  that 
autonomous  government  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  should 
be  granted  to  Crete.  The  Cretan  assembly  has  met  and  has 
passed  various  resolutions,  but  no  Governor  has  yet  (February, 
1898)  been  appointed,  and  little  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  promised  reforms. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable 
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for  trial  (in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned) 
to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul.  Foreigners  who  own 
real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in  ques- 
tions relative  to  their  landed  property.  Gases  between  foreign 
and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  courts,  a  drago- 
man of  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial 
be  according  to  the  law ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  if 
against  the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulata  Cases  between 
two  foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  defendant. 

Grand  Vizwr. — KhalU  R\fcuU  Pasha,  appointed  November  7, 
1895. 

ShfikrvJrIslajm, — JemaUedin  Effendi,  appointed  September, 
1891. 

Minister  qf  Interior, — Memdnh  Pasha. 

Minister  /or  Foreign  Affairs, — Tewfik  Pasha,  .  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 

Minister  for  War, — Riza  Pasha. 

Minister  of  MaHne, — Hassan  Pasha. 

Minister  qf  Finance. — Tewjik  Pasha. 

Minister  <^  Justice, — Ahdij^rrahnuvn  Pasha,  appointed  November 
7,  1895. 

President  of  tJie  Council  of  State. — Said  Pasha,  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 

Area  and  Popnlatioii. 

The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States 
nominally  subject)  may  be  estimated  at  1,576,700  square  miles, 
and  its  total  population  at  about  38,791,000,  viz. : — 

I  Square  Miles    ,     Popolation 


Immediate  possessions : — 

Europe 62,744 

AsU 658,428 

Africa I       898,900 


6,711,000 

17,117,690 

1,300,000 


1,115,067       24,128,690 


Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Roumelia)   au-  | 
tonomous  .  .         .        .  ' 

Bosnia,      Herzegovina,      and      Novibazar — 
under  Austria-Hungary      .... 

Samos — tributary  principality 

Egypt  (1897) 


87,860  ;  3,809,816 

23,570  1,568,092 

180  '  49,788 

400,000  I  9,784,405 


461,610       14,662,046 


Total 


1,576,677     1 88,790,786 
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The  area  and  population  by  Vilayets,  according  to  recent 
estimates,  are  as  follows : — 


Vilayeta 

Area 
Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Pop. 

perSq. 

Mil? 

Europe : — 

Constantinople. 

2,702 

1,136,000 

420 

Adrianople 

16,015 

1,000,000 

73 

Salonica    . 

.   ,        13,684 

1,200,000 

88 

Monastir   . 

Servia  (Mutessarifat) 

7,643 
2,895 

600,000 
150,000 

78 
52 

Kossova    . 

9,264 

750,000 

80 

Scutari  (Albania) 

4,616 

225,000 

64 

Janina 

.  1         7,025 

650,000 

85 

Total  (Europe) 

• 

62,744 

6,711,000 

88 

Asia: — 

Asia  Minor  :— 

Iflmid  (Mutessarifat)  . 

4,323 

222,800 

52 

Broussa 

28,486 

1,626,900 

67 

Bigha  (Mutessarifat) 

2,625 

129,400 

49 

Archipelago 

2,744 

325,900 

119 

Crete 

3,326 

294,190 

83 

Smyrna 

20,844 

1,396,600 

67 

Castamouni 

19,184 

1,018,900 

52 

Angora 

26,055 

892,900 

31 

Eonia 

39,681 

1,088,000 

26 

Adana 

14,359 

403,400 

28 

Sivas 

24,241 

1,086,500 

44 

Trebizond . 

Uia3 

• 

11,850 

1,047,700 
9,633,090 

88 

Total  (i 

linor 

197,718 

49 

Armenia  and  Khurdistan  :— 

Erzeroum 

19,686 

597,000 

31 

Mamouret-iil-Aziz      . 

13,240 

675,300 

44 

Diarbekir 

13,703 

471,500 

36 

Bitlis 

10,345 

398,600 

39 

Van  . 

lia)    . 

16,617 
72,491 

430,000 

28 

Total  (Armei 

2,472,400 

34 

Mesopotamia  :— 

Mossul 

29,220 

300,300 

10 

Bagdad 

54,503 

850,000 

16 

BasBora 

16,482 

200,000 

13 

Total  ( 

Meso 

aotam 

'^}  ..•_ 

100,205 

1,350,800 

13 
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ViUyete 

Area 
Bq.  Miles 

POTU 

Syria  :— 

Aleppo 

Zor 

Syria 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem  (Mutessarifat)    . 
Lebanon  (privileged  Province)   . 

Total  (Syria) 

Arabia  :— 
Hedjaz  (approximate) 
Yemen            ,,                 .        . 

30,340 
82,849 
23,816 
11,773 
8,222 
2,509 

109,509 

96,500 
77.200 

r 

995,800 

100,000  1 

350,000 

533,600 

833,000 

399,500 

31 

8 

16 

44 

41 
158 

2,711,900 

25 

300,000 
750,000 

3 
14 

Total  (Arabia)       . 

173.700 

1,050,000 

6 

Total  (Asia)  . 

Africa  : — 

Tripoli  (approximate)        .          ) 
Benghazi          „                           ( 

653,423 
398,900 

17,117,690 

800,000 
500,000 

26 

}  • 

Total  (Africa) 

398,900 

1,300,000 

3 

Total    .... 

1,115,067 

24,128,690 

21 

Accurate  ethnological  statistics  of  the  |)opulation  do  not  exist.  In  the 
European  provinces  under  immediate  Turlosh  rule,  Turks  (of  Finno-Tatark 
race),  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  constitnte  70 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented  are  Serbs,  Balguuiis. 
Roumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews,  Circassians.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish  element,  with  some  four  million  Arabs,  beside* 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other  ncps. 

In  1885  the  population  of  Constantinople  was  873,565.  The  esttmAti:^: 
])opulations  of  the  other  largest  towns  are  as  follows : — Saloniea,  150,000 : 
Adrianople,  70,886;  Monastir,  45,000 ;  Scutari,  30,000;  Janina,  20,000: 
Smyrna,  200,000;  Damascus,  150,000;  Bagdad,  145,000;  Aleppo,  127,000; 
Beyrout,  120,000;  Erzeroum,  60,000;  Kaisarieh,  72,000;  Kerbela,  65,000: 
Mossul,  61,000;  Arta,  65,000;  Sivas,  43,000;  Mecca,  60,000;  Trebizo&L 
35,000 ;  Adana,  45,000  ;  Diarbekir,  85,000 ;  Broussa,  76,000  ;  Angora, 
28,000;  Van,  30,000;  Jedda,  80,000;  Jerusalem,  41,000;  Konieh,  45,000: 
Bitlis,  39,000  ;  Candia,  25,000  ;  Canea,  15,000  ;  Tripoli,  80,000. 

The  Lebanon  is  governed  by  a  Mutessarif  (Christian),  and  has  a  special 
government.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  245,000  or  about  111  per  squarr 
mile. 

Beligion  and  Education. 
Mahometans  form   the   vast  majority   of  the  popalati<m  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  but  only  one-half  of  the  population  in  European 
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Turkey.  Recognified  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  the 
adherents  of  seven  non-Mahometan  creeds — namely :  1.  Latins, 
Franks,  or  Catholics,  who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the 
empire,  and  proselytes  among  Armenians ;  Bulgarians,  and  others  ; 
2.  Greeks;  3.  Armenians;  4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans; 
6.  Maronites,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
6.  Protestants,  consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armeni- 
ans ;  7.  Jews.  These  seven  religious  denominations  are  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule. 
The  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and 
the  '  Chacham-Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in 
consequence  of  those  functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  Constantinople  (1885), 
arranged  in  order  of  religious  beliefs,  viz. :  Mussulmans,  384,910  ; 
Greeks,  152,741;  Armenians,  149,590;  Bulgarians,  4,377; 
Boman  Catholics  (native),  6,442;  Greek  Latins,  1,082;  Pro- 
testants (native),  819;  Jews,  44,361;  Foreigners,  129,243. 
Total,  873,565.  In  the  Turkish  Islands  of  the  -^ean  Sea  the 
population  is  mostly  Christian:  296,800  Christians  to  27,200 
Mussulmans.  In  Crete  the  Christians  are  estimated  at  205,100, 
and  the  Mussulmans  at  88,490.  In  various  parts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  estimates  are :  Asia  Minor,  Mussulmans,  7,179,900 
Armenians,  576,200 ;  other  Christians,  972,300 ;  Jews,  &c., 
184,600 ;  Armenia,  Mussulmans,  1,795,800 ;  Armenians,  480,700; 
other  Christians,  165,200;  Jews,  &c.,  30,700;  Aleppo,  Mussul- 
mans, 792,500  ;  Armenians,  49,000  ;  other  Christians,  134,300  ; 
Jews,  «fcc.,  20,000 ;  Beyrout,  Mussulmans,  230,200 ;  Armenians, 
6,100  ;  other  Christians,  160,400  ;  Jews,  &c.,  136,900  ;  Lebanon, 
Mussulmans.  30,400;  Christians,  319,300;  Jews,  Ac.,  49,800. 
The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinate  to  the  She'ik-ul-Islam. 
Their  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  removed  by 
Imperial  irad^.  A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
a  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the  right  of  officiating  in  religious 
services  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 

The  Korati  and  Multeka  encourage  public  education,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  public  schools  have  been  long  established  in  most 
considerable  Turkish  towns ;  while  *  medresses,'  or  colleges,  with 
public  libraries,  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal mosques.  But  the  instruction  afforded  by  these  establish- 
ments is  rather  limited. 

The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2,120,  of  which  879  are 
in  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected  with  the 
mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied  gratis.  The 
private  revenue  of  the  Kvkaf  (church),  previoiis  to  the  war  of  1878.  was 
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30,200,000  piastres  (251,000Z.)  pr  annum,  but  they  have  now  been  reduoed  to 
20,000,000  piastres  (166,000^.).  The  expenses  are  reckoned  at  15,000,000 
piastres  (125,000/.).  The  stipend  of  the  sheik-ul-Islam  7,031,520  piastres 
(59,0002.),  and  those  of  the  Kaibe  and  Muftis  7,876,646  piastres  (66,0002. ),  are 
paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  Evkaf  are  derived  frotn  the 
sale  of  landed  properbr  which  has  been  bequeathed  it,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Vacouf.  Three-fourths  of  the  urban  property  of  the 
Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Yaoouf.  Purchasers  of  property  of  this 
description  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the  Evkaf;  but  should  they  die 
without  direct  heirs  the  property  reverts  to  the  Church. 

Finanee. 

A  general  view  of  the  various  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  Turkey  and 
of  the  branches  of  expenditure  is  given  in  the  following  tables,  in  which  the 
average  revenue  and  expenditure  (including  supplementary  ci^edits)  for  the 
years  1308-1310  (1892-93  to  1894-95)  are  shown,  together  with  the  official 
estimates  for  the  year  1313  (ending  February  28,  1898) : — 


Soiftces  of  Bevennd. 

Average. 

1897-W 

Direct : 

Tithes 

Yeighis  (land  and  property  tax) 

Temettu  (income  tax)    , 

Exemption  from  military  service   . 

Aghnanis  (tax  on  sheep,  &c.) 

Various 

Indirect : 

Customs 

Various! 

Administrative  : 

Military  departments    . 

Civil                „              ... 

Share  in  Tobacco  Regie  profits 
Tribute  revenues  various  ' 

Total 

£T 

4,332,338 

2,511,924 

742,135 

886,210 

1,737,849 

321,278 

2,165,784 
2,571,146 

532,793 

1,938,202 

51,775 

1,136,316 

£T 
4,100,000 
2.511,924 

500,000         1 

886,210 
1,937,849 

821,273 

2,000,000 
2,571,146 

532,798 
1,962,036         I 

51,775 
1,136,816         1 

18,927,745 

18,511,322 

1  Salt,  tobacco,  spirite,  stamps,  fisheries,  silk  and  other  sources  mostly  assigned  to 
the  Ottoman  Debt  Administration. 

2  Including  those  assigned  to  the  Debt  Administration. 


Branches  of  Expenditure. 


Civil  LiHt      .... 
Public  debt : 

Tributary  debt 

Loans  under  Debt  Administration, 

Other  loans   .... 

Floating  debt 

Railway  guarantees 

War  indemnity  to  Russia 
Pious  foundations,  &c.     . 
Military  departments  : 

War      ..... 


Average. 


1807-96 


932,550 


6,483,253 

795,490 
5,296,953 
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Branches  of  Ezpenditnre. 

Average. 

18OT-98 

£T 

1,013,944 

646,209 

462,177 

989,822 

668,011 

461,441 

1,707,269 

Military  departments  {continued) : 

Gendaimerie .        ,        .        .        . 

Marine 

Artillery 

Civil  departments  : 

Grand  Vizierate,  State  Council, 
Interior 

Finance         

Justice 

Other  departments 

Total    .... 

1,254,174 
663,170 
562,122 

901,853 

583,989 

450,541 

1,892,187 

19,796,182 

18,429,411 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1897-98  thus  show  a  surplus  of  £T81,912.  The 
estimated  expenditure  presupposes  retrenchment,  especially  in  the  military 
department.  No  provision  is  made  for  exti-aordinary  expenditure.  On  the  other 
hand,  revenues  to  be  derived  from  monopolies  and  the  increase  of  customs  re- 
ceipts consequent  on  new  commercial  treaties  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 

The  Report  on  Turkish  finance  presented  to  the  Sultan  by  Sir  Edcar  Vin- 
cent in  December,  1896,  (leaving  out  of  account  the  revenues  assifiped  to  the 
Debt  Administration  and  the  corresponding  expenditure)  puts  the  revenue 
under  the  control  of  the  MinistTy  of  Finance  in  the  year  1806  (1890-91)  at 
£T14,868,700  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  £T14,137,940,  showing  a  sur- 
plus of  £T280,760  on  the  ordinary  budget.  In  that  year,  however,  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  chiefly  for  military  purposes,  amounted  to  £T779,000, 
so  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  deficit  of  £T548,200.  For  succeeding  years 
up  to  1311  (1896-96)  the  annual  deficit  is  put  at  £T1,000,000  which  was 
met  by  loans  less,  however,  in  amount  than  the  sums  which  went  towards 
the  sinking  fond.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  the  normal  revenue  for 
future  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  estimated  at 
£T18,961,700,  and  the  corresponding  expenditure  at  £T15, 354,000,  the  prob- 
able deficit  being  £T1,S92,800,  a  deficit  which  by  administrative  and  financial 
reforms  may,  it  is  stated,  be  easily  avoided.  The  customs  revenue  for 
1894-96  amounted  to  £T2, 128, 680  ;  for  1895-96,  £Tl,876,416. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  Turkish  indebtedness  : — 


Tear  of 

OriglDal 

Converted 

Tear  of 

Original 

Inter- 

Purpose 

Iflsue 

Amount 

into 

Issue 

Amount 

est 

£ 

£ 

Pr.cent 

1854 

5,000,000 

1894.  8ip.c. 

1885 

930,000 

RaUway 

1856 

5.000,000 

1886 

5,909,080 

Bank  Faym. 

1658 

5,000,000 

1881.  A. 

1888 

1,500,000 

1860 

2,037,220 

—     B. 

1890 

7,827,240 

Conversion 

1862 

8,000,000 

—     A. 

1890 

4,546,000 

Consolid. 

1868-1 

6,000,000 

-     B. 

1891 

6,316,920 

Conversion 

1865 

6,000,000 

-     C. 

1894 

900,000 

Tumbeki  Co. 

1865 

87,200,0001 

-     D. 

1894 

8,212,340 

3i 

Conversion 

1869 

2,480,000 

1894 

1,600,000 

BaUway 
Financial 

1869 

22,177,220 

1881.  C. 

1896 

2,976,200 

1871 

5,700,000 

1894.  Si  p.c. 

1870-72 

82,000,0001 

1881.  D. 

1872 

11,126,200 

-      B. 

1873 

27,777,780 

-     C 

1877 

5,000,000 

1891.  4  p.c. 

1878 

7,427,260 

1890.  4P.C. 

. 

r^r^n\t> 

) 

Approximate 
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The  loanfl  of  1854,  1871,  and  1877  were  secured  on  the  Egyptiau  tribute  ; 
that  of  1878  (iasued  to  consolidate  adyanoes  by  Galata  bankers)  at  first  on  the 
Customs  but  afterwards  by  a  first  charse  on  the  mdirect  contributions  con- 
ceded to  the  bondholders.  The  loan  of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  France  and 
England,  and  that  of  1869  of  2,480,0002.  was  redeemed  by  October,  1873. 
The  Ottoman  Government  being  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities,  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  coufirmed  by  the  Irad^  of  December  8/20, 1881. 
All  the  loans  then  outstanding  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned)  were  with  the 
arrears  of  interest  reduced  and  converted  into  the  four  series  denoted  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D.  A  Council  of  Administration  at  Constantinople  was 
appointed,  and  to  it  were  handed  over  for  distribution  among  the  bonoholders 
the  funds  derived  from  the  excise  duties,  from  the  Bulgarian,  Eastern 
Boumelian,  and  Cyprus  tribute,  and  from  the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco.  The 
sum  of  586,3632.  was  to  be  deducted  for  the  service  of  the  debt  of  1878,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  four  series,  four-fif^  to 
interest  and  one-ftfth  to  amortisation.  The  interest  was  never  to  exceed  4  per 
cent.,  and  any  surplus  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  government.  The  interest 
paid  has  only  been  1  per  cent,  but  the  reserve  fund  has  accumulated  to 
308,260/.  The  Council  of  Administration  now  undertakes  the  service  of  all 
the  Turkish  loans  except  those  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute,  the  guaran- 
teed loan  of  1855,  the  loan  of  1886  secured  on  the  Customs,  and  the  T^beki 
loan  of  1894  (900,000/.). 

The  amounts  collected  by  the  Council  of  Administration  in  two  years 
have  been : — 


Salt  . 
Spirits 
Stamps 
Fisheries 
Silk  . 
Tobacco  duties 
,,        tenth 


1805-96       1896>97 


735,928 
260,617 
212,389 
46,856 
46,774 
8,S40 
04,675 
796,275 


787,008 
261,335 
207,941 
47,882 
59,163 

j- 861,793 


1895-96 


Gyprofi  tribute  . 
Tambeki  . 
Eastern  RoumeUa 

Total     . 
Expenses  . 

Ket  revenae 


£T 

102,596 
60,000 
162,026 


1896-97 


£T 


190,603 


2,600,976    2,415,57s 
855,776  ;     840,613 


2,145,300  I  2,074,960  i 


The  condition  of  the  Turkish  debt  was  as  follows  in  the  middle  of 
1897  :— 


Series  A.  B.  C.  D.  outstandin^r    . 
Various  loans  1888-94 
Lottery  bonds      .... 
Five  per  cent,  customs  loan,  1886 
Four  per  cent.  Tombac  bonds,  1 894 
Five  per  cent,  loan,  1896     . 


Total  loans 


£ 

79,781,702 

28,490,640 

18.135,004 

5,160,320 

870,600 

2,961,200 

180,899,466 


Of  debts  which  are  not  loans,  the  sum,  in  1896,  according  to  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent's  Report,  was  £T31,551,958,  including  £T31,228, 464,  the  outstand- 
ing amaunt  of  the  Russian  War  Indemnity,  £T50,000  of  indemnity  to  Russian 
subjects,  and  £T273,494  to  the  Damascus  Serghis  Railway. 
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Defence. 
I.  Fbontisbs. 

Turkey  occupies  the  South-Eastern  corner  of  Europe  and  the 
Western  portion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considerably  modified 
of  late  years.  European  Turkey  has  for  frontier  States  in  the 
north,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia.  The  frontiers  are  mountainous  towards  the  east,  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Turkey  is  formed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.  Its  southern  limits  are  formed  by 
Thessaly,  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  boundaries  to  the  west  are  the  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  limits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  near  the 
Russian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 


II.  Abmy. 

In  Turkey  all  Moasalmans  over  20  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  this  liability  continues  for  20  years.  Non-Mahometans  are  not 
liable,  but  pay  an  exemption  tax  of  about  six  shillings  per  head,  levied  on 
males  of  all  iu;e&.  Nomad  Arabs,  though  liable,  furnish  no  recruits,  and 
many  nomad  Kvuda  evade  service.  The  army  consists  of  (1)  the  Jiizam,  or 
Regular  Army,  and  its  reserves ;  (2)  the  Eedif  or  Landwehr ;  and  (3)  the 
MtLata^fuz  or  Landsturm.  Conscripts  are  divided  into  the  fint  and  second 
levies.  The  former  serve  6  years  in  the  Ni2am — 4  with  the  colours  and  2  in 
the  reserve  ;  8  years  in  the  Redif — 4  in  the  first  ban  and  4  in  the  second ;  and 

6  years  in  the  Mustalifuz ;  20  years  in  all.  The  latter  consiBt  of  those  not 
drawn  for  the  contingent.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Tertib  Sani  and  the 
Muinsiz;  they  constitute  part  of  the  reserve,  undergoing  from  6  to  9  months'  drill 
in  the  first  year  of  service,  and  30  days'  drill  at  their  homes  in  subsequent  years. 

llie  whole  empire  is  divided  into  7  army  districts,  with  which  are  associated 

7  corps  d'arm^e  called  OrdtMt  with  their  headquarters  respectively  at : — 1, 
Constantinople ;  2,  Adrianople  ;  3,  Monastir ;  4,  Erzinjan  ;  5,  Damascus ;  6, 
Baghdad  ;  7,  Sanaa  (the  Yemen).  The  troops  of  the  7th  district  are  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  4th  and  5th  districts,  while  the  garrisons  of  Crete  and  Tripoli 
are  recruited  from  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  districts. 

The  Nizam  infantry  is  organised  in  companies,   battalionSj^e^iments, 
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brigades,  and  divisions.  It  contains  66  regiments  of  the  line,  each  with  4 
battalions,  except  three  which  have  3  battalions ;  2  regiments  of  Zouaves 
of  2  battalions  each  ;  1  regiment  of  firemen  of  4  battalions ;  and  15  battalions 
of  rifles.  There  are  also  12  battalions  of  Tripolitan  militia  for  local  service. 
Each  battalion  of  the  line,  Zouaves  and  rifles,  consists  of  4  companies.  Two 
line  regiments  form  a  brigade,  2  brigades  and  a  rifle  battalion  form  an  in&ntry 
division,  and  2  divisions  form  an  ordu.  Each  line  and  rifle  battalion,  on  a 
war  footing,  has  24  officers,  62  non-commissioned  officers,  and  836  men,  the 
total  being  922  men  of  all  ranks,  with  51  horses.  The  peace  strength  varies 
from  250  to  550,  according  to  the  locality.  The  total  war  establishment  of  a 
reffiment  of  4  battalions  is  3,764  men  of  all  ranks,  with  207  horses.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Peabody  rifle.  There  are  220,000  Mauser 
magazine  rifles  ('37)  in  store,  but  none  have  been  issued.  A  small-bore 
Mauser  ( '8)  is  being  supplied. 

The  Redif  is  organised  in  two  bans.  (An  enactment  for  their  fusion  into 
one  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  applied.)  The  first  ban  consists  of  48 
regiments ;  8  of  4  battalions  from  eacn  of  the  first  6  ordu  districts.  The 
second  ban  consists  of  40  regiments,  8  of  4  battalions  from  each  of  the  first 
5  ordu  districts.  On  a  war  footing  the  establishments  of  the  Redif  are  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Nizam,  but  battalions  are  often  1,200  strong. 

The  Nizam  cavaliy  consists  of  38  regiments  of  the  line,  2  regiments  of  the 
guard,  and  2  squadrons  of  mounted  infantry  (at  Yemen).  There  is  no  Redif 
cavalry  organised.  The  line  and  guard  regiments  each  consist  of  5  squadrons, 
the  fifth  being  a  depdt.  The  guara  regiments  are  quartered  at  Constantinople, 
and  belong  to  the  first  ordu.  Of  the  line  regiments,  36  are  formed  into  6 
cavalry  divisions,  one  to  each  ordu,  and  2  other  regiments  belong  to  the 
garrison  at  Tripoli.  There  are  thus  202  squadrons  of  cavalry,  of  wnich  40 
are  depdt  squadrons.  The  war  establishment  of  a  regiment  consists  of  39 
officers  and  647  men,  686  in  all,  or,  adding  the  depdt  squadrons,  854  of  all 
ranks.  Each  regiment  has  880  horses,  inclusive  of  train.  It  is  propoaed  to 
form  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ordu  districts  48  regiments  of  militia  or 
ffafnadieh  cavalry,  commanded  by  tribal  leaders,  and  associated  with  the 
regular  army.  The  tribes  will  find  the  men,  horses,  and  equipment,  and  the 
Grovernment  the  armament.  Each  regiment  will  have  fit>m  512  to  1,152  men 
in  from  4  to  6  squadrons. 

The  field  artillery  is  being  reorganised  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
sanctioned  in  1891,  whereby  the  force  will  be  considerably  strengthened.  It 
is  intended  that  each  of  the  first  5  ordus  shall  have  one  battalion  with  3 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  and  six  regiments  of  field  and  mountain  aTtillery, 
comprising  30  batteries  of  field  and  6  batteries  of  mountain  artiUei]^,  each 
battery  having,  on  war  footing,  6  guns.  Each  of  these  groups  of  6  regiments 
^l  form  3  brigades  of  which  one  will  be  attached  to  the  Nizam,  another  to 
the  first  ban,  and  the  third  to  the  second  ban  of  their  respective  ordus.  The 
sixth  ordu  will  have  two  regiments  of  artillery  with,  altogether,  12  field  and 
2  mountain  batteries.  The  seventh  ordu  will  have  3  field  and  4  mountain 
batteries.  Crete  will  have  4  mountain  batteries,  and  Tripoli  4  field  and  2 
mountain  batteries.  Turkey  will  thus  have,  in  all,  15  batteries  of  horse 
artillery,  169  field  and  42  mountain  batteries  with  a  total  of  1,856  guns.  To 
the  first  ordu  there  are  two  ammunition  trains,  to  the  other  five  only  one. 
The  transport  consists  generally  of  pack  animals.  On  a  war  footing  the 
establishment  of  a  field  l^tteiy  consists  of  about  137  officers  and  men  wi&  100 
horses.  Of  fortress  artillery  there  are  38  battalions,  of  which  18  belong  to  the 
ordus,  located  chiefly  at  Constantinople  and  Erzeroum,  and  20  to  the 
Ordnance  Departn^ent.  Of  these,  12  companies  are  in  the  Bosphoms  bat- 
teries, 8  in  the  Bulair  lines,  and  the  remainder  in  Mediternu^ean  fortresses. 
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There  are  Id  engineer  companies  (pioneers),  and  4  telegraph  companies 
distribnted  among  tne  7  ordua,  the  second  ondu  having,  besidesi  a  pontoon 
train.  There  are  also  12  engineer  companies  and  4  torpedo  companies  belong- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  train  service,  so  far  as  it  exists,  consists 
of  18  companies.  The  supply  service  is  almost  entirely  staff ;  extraneous 
transport  would  be  required  for  commissariat  supplies.  The  medical  service 
consists  only  of  medical  officers  and  apothecaries ;  there  are  no  bearers  nor 
cadres  for  field  hospitals.  There  are  117  battalions  of  gendarmerie,  a  military 
organisation  under  civil  control  in  time  of  peace. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  effective  combatant  services  of  the 
Turkish  Army  :— 

Infantry     648  battalions     588,200  men 

Cavalry      202  squadrons    65,800    „ 

Artillery     1,356  guns     64,720    ,, 

Engineers 89  companies   7>400    ,, 


Total 


700,620 


The  war  strength  of  the  army,  permanent,  territorial,  and  reserve,  in  1897 
was  about  900,000  men. 


111.  Navy. 

There  has  lately  been  a  rumour  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  iucreuse 
the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  overtures  have  been  made  to  shipbuilding  firms  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.  There  is  not,  however,  any  evidence  of  real 
progress.  A  survey  of  the  navy  reveals  it  as  mainly  an  obsolescent,  and 
in  great  part  already  an  obsolete  fighting  force.  The  ships  are  of  such 
smul  disnlacement  or  were  built  so  long  ago  (1864-66)  as  to  belong  now  to  the 
class  local  defence  vessels. 

Information  concerning  the  state  of  the  Turkish  navy  is  not  readily 
accessible,  but  the  following  table  is  based  upon  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able.  It  excludes  transports,  training  ships,  and  non-effective  vessels.  On 
the  whole  it  errs  by  giving  a  picture  too  favourable.  Many  of  the  smaller 
vessels  are  probably  useless. 


Coast  Defence  Ships 
CruiserB,  2nd  class  . 
Cruisers,  8rd  class 
Gunboats,  &c. 


Lannohed 

Build- 

Dea 1897 

ing 

12 

_ 

2 

— 

4 

— 

6 

iTorpedo  craft,  1st  class. 
n         „     2nd    „ 
It        f»      8rd     ,, 


Launched 
Dea  1897 


19 

"7 


Build- 
ing 


The  table  which  follows  is  of  the  Turkish  armourclad  fleet.  Abbrevia- 
tidns :— a.flr.6.  armoured  gunboat;  bar.,  barbette;  e,b.,  central  battery;  t., 
turret ;  Q.F.,  quick-firing.  In  the  column  of  armaments,  light  and  machine 
guns  are  not  given.  ^  , 
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a.  g.  h, 
,'i.  g.  b. 
I   bar. 

I  t>ar. 
'   bar. 

bar. 

e.  b. 

a.  g.  b. 
e.  b  ' 
bar 

c.b.  ! 

e.  b. 

e.  b. 

t, 

I 


Nftme 


Feth^UOam 

Uahmoudiyeh 
Orauuvlyeh  . 
Orkaniyeh 
Metoudlyek 

HUber. 

Hamidiyek  . 

Abdul  Kader 

(Unfinished) 

Auar-irShe/Tut 

Nediiw^-irSh^fkel 

A$mr4-TevAk 


e.  b. 
e.  b. 


e.  b. 


AfmirlUah  . 
I4ilaUy§h    . 

FethrUBauUnd 
MouU^-Eaifer 

Moukadtw^-HdW 


.  1864 

.1  1864 

.;  1864 

.!  1864 

.  1864 

.1  1805 

•  i  1874 


1876 
1886 


1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 


1860 
1870 


1870 
1860 


1872 


880 

880 

6,400 

6,400 
6,400 
6,400 
8,000 

400 
6,700 
8,000 

S,050 
2,050 
4,600 
2,500 


2,810 
2,240 

2,720 
2,880 

2,680 


8 
8 
H 

i 

12 


8 
0 
14 

6 
6 
8 
61 


Armament. 


11  11  W: 

II  li  11 


2  7in.  (Arnuitroiig)     . 
1  Ditto  .        .       .        . 

;  2  llln. ;  8  6-Oin. ;  0  8'Oln 

'i>i?S"''^\'    :    :    : 

Ditto 

Ditto 

12    lOIn.    (18-ton.   Ann., 

max.)  jS  6'Oin.  (Krupp). 
2  5'Oin.  (jErnpp) 
10  10-2in.;  2  Oltin.  (Krupp) 
4  llin.;  0  6-Oin.  (KmppX 

10Q.P.    .... 

1  Pin. ;  4  7in.  (Armstrong) 

INtto 

8  0-4ln.;  28'2in.  (Krupp)  . 

2  0in.;  27in.(Ann.);  1.5in 

(Kmpp). 


6    I  4  Oin.  (i 

0      2  Oin.  ;   2  7in.  |[Arm.);  1 
6'Oin.  (K.) 

4  Oin.  (Armstronff)    . 

4  Oin.   (Arm.);    1  47in. 


Dil 


^^pp). 


200 
200 


8-0 
8D 


8,740  12-0 

8,740  12-0 

8,740  12D 

8,740  12-0 

7,800    18-0 1 

400   ,  7-0' 

6,800    IS-O 

U,500  ;  ... 

1,750  11^ 

1.000  11-3 

8,560  ,18-8 

200    12-0 
nominal 
2,200   .12-2 

1,800  n-a 

4,200    14-0 

2,200    12-5 
8,000    12-5 


The  old  aiater  battleshipB,  now  coastnlofeDce  venels,  Aziziyek, 
Mahmoudiyehf  Orkaniffeh,  and  Osmaniyeh  (6,400  tona),  aro  being,  or  have 
been,  transformed  by  having  barbette  toneta  placed  at  each  end  of  their 
batteries  for  the  heavy  Kmpp  gnns  (the  hope  being  to  fit  them  for  something 
more  than  local  defence).  An  armonrclad  of  6,700  tons,  the  ffamitUifeh,  was 
launched  at  Constantinople  in  1885,  and  is  said,  after  long  delays,  to  have 
made  her  trials,  but  it  is  believed  that  not  all  her  guns  are  even  now  mounted. 
This  vessel,  the  Hfewtidiyeh,  and  the  unfinished  armoured  bu-bette  cruifier 
Abdul  Kader,  are  the  largest  shiits  in  the  Turkish  navy.  The  Mesoudiyeh 
is  332  feet  long,  with  extreme  beam  of  59  feet.  She  is  constructed  on  the 
central  battery  principle,  resembling  our  own  ITereulea,  and  has  on  the  main 
deck  a  12-gun  battery  of  18-ton  muzzle-loading  Armstrongs,  and  side  plating 
12  inches  tliick  at  the  water-line.  The  Abdul  Kader  displaces  8,000  tons,  is 
340  feet  in  length,  and  is  to  be  provided  with  engines  of  11,500  hoise-power, 
which  should  give  a  hi^h  speed.  The  chief  armament  will  be  4  11  inch  gnns. 
The  HundeveTuiighiar  m  a  deck-protected  cruiser  of  4,050  tons,  intended  to 
steam  12  knote. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raibed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
land  forces,  ^rtly  by  conscription,  and  partly  hj  volunteiy  enlistment  The 
time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  yeara,  five  in  active  service,  three  in  the 
reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navv  is  6  vice- 
admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  cai)tein8,  289  commanders,  228  lieutenants, 
187  ensigns,  and  80,000  sailors,  licsidcs  about  9,000  marines. 
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Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenure — namely, 
Ist,  as  'Miri/  or  Crown  lands;  2nd,  as  'Vacouf,*  or  pious  foundations; 
3ni,  as  'Mulikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants;  and  4t]i,  as  *Miilk/  or  freehold 
property.  The  first  description,  the  'miri,'  or  Crown  lands,  which  form  the 
largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown. 
The  Government  grants  the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the 
payment  of  certain  fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over 
the  land  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
neglects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
The  second  form  of  tenure,  the  '  vacouf,'  was  instituted  orifflnally  to  provide 
for  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the  education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection 
of  mosques  and  schools  ;  but  this  object  has  been  set  asioe,  or  neglected,  for 
several  generations,  and  the  'vacouf  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
Government  officials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the  'mulikaneh,' 
was  granted  to  the  spahls,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in  recompense  for  the 
military  service  required  of  them,  and  is  hereditary,  and  exempt  from  tithes. 
The  fourth  form  of  tenure,  the  'miilk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist 
to  a  great  extent.  Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages,  is  'miilk,'  which  the  peasants  purchase  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Government 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance,  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  inducement  to  the 
fanner  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own  use,  or  in  his  immediate 

Eroximity.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  countiy  ia  further  crippled 
y  custom  dues  for  the  exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 
The  system  of  agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is 
very  fertile  ;  the  pnncipal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  figs, 
nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Coffee,  madder,  opium, 
gums  are  largely  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  44  million  acres  of  the  Empire 
in  Europe  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation.  The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are 
based  on  those  of  France,  but  restrictive  regpalations  are  not  enforced,  and 
the  country  \b  being  rapidly  deprived  ot  its  timber.  About  21  million  acres 
are  under  forest^  of  which  3^  million  acres  are  in  European  Turkey.  Turkey 
is  a  wine-growing  country,  the  total  production  being  estimated  at  about  a 
million  hectolitres  annually.  Of  this  amount  about  160,000  hectolitres  are 
exported— chiefly  for  mixing.  The  culture  of  silkworms,  which  had  fallen 
off  considerably,  owing  to  disease  among  the  worms,  is  a^in  becoming  im- 
portant. In  the  provinces  of  Broussa,  Pandemia,  and  Ismidt  the  production 
of  cocoons  in  1895  was  equivalent  to  3,439,984  kilogrammes  of  fresh  cocoons, 
valued  at  45,495,044  piastres ;  in  1896,  5,386,119  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
58,568,561  piastres.  Most  of  the  silk  produced  is  exported,  but  some  is  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  native  dress  material.  The  quantity  of  opium 
produced  in  1896  was  estimated  at  about  4,000  chests  of  50  to  60  okcs.  The 
production  of  oil  of  roses  in  1895  was  about  500,000  metikal  (208  metikal  = 
1  kilogramme) ;  in  1896  about  780,000  metikal. 

The  mining  laws  of  the  empire  are  restrictive,  though  the  country  is 
rich  in  minerals,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  manganese,  chrome,  bitumen, 
sulphur,  salt,  alum  ;  coal  especially  is  abundant,  but  hardly  worked.  A  royalty 
of  20  per  cent,  is  paid  on  all  minerals  exported.     There  is  a  sood  deal  of 
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brass-turning  and  beating  of  copi)er  into  utensils  for  household  purposes. 
Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for  glass  manufoctories,  paper  mills, 
and  textile  looms.  Carpets,  which  constitute  a  consideiable  article  of  export 
(about  150,0002.))  ftre  made  on  hand-looms,  and  so  also  are  a  number  of  light 
materials  for  dress.  The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  the 
Bosphorus  alone  represent  a  value  of  up^^rds  of  250,0002.  The  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  produces  excellent  sponges,  the  Red  Sea  mother-of-pearl,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  ^learls. 

Commerce. 

All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad  Tolarem,  except 
tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies ;  there  is  also  an  export  duty  of 
1  per  cent  on  native  produce,  except  cereals,  sent  abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent,  if 
sent  from  one  i)art  of  the  empire  to  another.  The  total  trade  of  Turkey  for 
six  years  (estimates  for  1895  and  1896)  has  been  as  follows : 


Years 


1891 
1892 
1893 


Imports 

£T 
22,914,344 
24,558,940 
24,466,985 


Exports 


£T 
12,836,466 
15,370,050 
15,725,542 


Years 


I 


1894 
1895 
1896 


Imports 

£T 
24,108,660 
23,279,000 
17,130,000 


Exjioris 

£T 
18,262,416 
14»933,000 
18,448,000 


The  following  has  been  the  value  of  the  trade  for  two  years  (March  13 
to  March  12)  according  to  countries : — 


Imports 

Exports 

1692-98 

1893-04 

189i.98 

1893-94 

!         Piastres 

Piastres 

Piasties 

Piastres 

Great  Britain 

978,150,804 

905,498,045 

701,939,222 

573,598,326 

Austria . 

'    509,919,664 

516,353,625 

151,179,883 

182,865,218 

France  . 

296,290,674 

274,104,933 

380,035,778 

355.825,665 

Russia  . 

128,934,791 

150,443,029 

32,176,327 

33.520,887 

Italy     . 

58,005,016 

62,448,131 

78,446,559 

46,985,993 

Bulgaria 

124,484,898 

123,128,685 

42,974,564 

36,144,328 

Persia   . 

55,863,699 

76,158,290 

2,025,388 

1.719,897  . 

Greece  . 

37,280,277 

42,814,503 

41,371,385 

23,384,116 

Belgium 

66,790,282 

66,579,456 

3,882,334 

5,864,333 

Roxmiania 

57,703,222 

71,488,618 

28,624.886 

23,866,442 

United  States 

i           876,540 

2,050,929 

16,867,887 

15,032,666 

Tunis    . 

1        6,172,776 

2,041,918 

71,707 

40,681 

Servia   . 

7,050,538 

6,614,693 

4,762,888 

6,729.556 

Holland 

'      12,483,373 

13,795,237 

42,942,666 

39,688,780 

Germany 

27,978,491 

28,170,281 

31,677,220 

29,466.222 

Egypt   . 
Sweden . 

;      66,426,468 

61,356,278 

— 

— 

1        8,064,265 

5,298,986 

— 

444 

Montenegro  . 

795,554 

1,246,241 

268,487 

482,125 

Samos  . 

73,123 

30,082 

4,626 

— 

Denmark 

31,610 

25,429 

682,332 

10,111 

Spain    . 

;              7,111 

— 

2,820,111 

1,019.666 

Jax)an    . 

!        3,316.167 

3,223,694 

— 

i.iu  , 

12,446,698,542 

2,410,866,078 

1,657,254,200 

1,326,241,567 
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Tobacco  exported  abroad  w  not  included  in  this  table  ;   the  qnantity 
expoited  in  1886-87  amounted  to  11,688,052  kilos.  ;  in  1887-88,  10,873,217 
kilos.  ;  in  1889-90.  10,454,427  kilos.  ;  in  1891-92,  10,287,490,250  kilos.  ; 
in  1892-98,  18,826,021  kUos. 
The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1893-94  were  : — 


Importa 

Exports 

1         Piastres 

1         Piastres 

Coal 

.   ,  253,411,861 

Grapes    . 

1  178,241,189 

Sugar 

.      176,540,723 

Silk 

1  109,298,638 

Linen  cloth 

.      158,078,921 

Cotton     . 

1     67,609,261 

Quilts      . 

.   ;  132,951,725 

Mohair    . 

f     60,421,112 

Cotton  yarn     . 

.  '     89,477,384 

Barley     . 

;     58,926,424 

Coffee 

88,678,625 

Cocoons  . 

'     57,488,555 

Rice 

87,279,288 

Opium    . 

54,047,444 

Cereals  (various) 

77,316,948 

Valonia   . 

1     53,044,903 

WooUens. 

75,349,645 

Coffee      . 

1     47,208,777 

Flour      . 

.  i     67,597,891 

Ores 

'     39,321,444 

Madapolams    . 

54,337,820 

Pulse  kc. 

39,187,324 

Skins      . 

48,787,067 

Olive  oil . 

38,535.002 

Cashmeres 

,     46,297,112 

Wool       . 

38,354,467 

Petroleum 

46,052,780 

Figs         .        .        . 

38,126,389 

Iron 

.  1     42,818,286 

Goat  skins,  &c. 

,     35,661,141 

Cloth       . 

.  ;     42,892,626 

Sesame    . 

'     24,111,925 

Timber    . 

.  ;     36,206,378 

Dates       . 

,     24,014,991 

Hides      . 

;     34,172,663 

Maize 

I     23,920,473 

Hardware 

32,854,837 

Drugs 

'     21,742,184 

Cotton  &  cotton  good 

s       32,071,517 

Carpets    . 
Bin!  Seed 

20,773,201 

Sheep  and  goats 

31,235,434 

15,850,444 

Carpets   . 

27,220,097 

Grains,  various 

,     15,741,067 

Instruments,  kc. 

'     27,133,584 

Nuts,  hazel      . 

1     14,086,961 

Silk 

1     26,355,556 

Oats 

,     13,855,166 

Drugs     . 

'     26,289,294 

Horses  and  mules     . 

9,223,316 

Silk  goods 

1     25,509,611 

Fish,  salted,  &c. 

9,192,930 

Sacks       . 

24,942,965 

Olives      . 

'       9,087.200 

Clothes   . 

1     24,020,822 

Seeds,  varioiLS. 

,       9,040,417 

Copper  plates,  &c. 

23,840.916 

Gum 

7,581,111 

Hats,  fez. 

22,581,982 

Sponges  . 

7,139,001 

Paper      . 

19,404,958 

Gall  nuts 

7,032,492 

Linen  goods    . 

18,643,845 

Eggs        . 

1       6,474,930 

Barley    . 

18,265,269 

Cattle      . 

6,024,211 

Alcoholic  liquors 

17,137,778 

Hilfe       . 

.5,889,556 

Butter    . 

16,452,364 

Rye         .         ,         . 

5,238,888 

Packing  cloth . 

•     16,271,720 

I*ipe  hilees 

4,819,555 

Cheese     . 

16,037,517 

Glassware 

15,933,595 

Indigo     . 

15,149,294 

Colours   . 

,     ir>,059,775 

The  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Great  Britain  during  the  last  five  years. 
{Recording  to  the  $oiird  of  Tr^le  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  tJ^ble ; — 
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1892 


I  Imports  into  U.  K.  from 

Turkey 
I  Exports  of  British   pro- 
duce to  Turkey    . 


M 

5,551,798 
6,190,114 


IbM 


4,978,721t4,899,815 

I 
6,768,747.6,620,151 


1695 


5,761,637 
5,347,785 


1896 


"I 


5,316,686 
5,033,858 


Among  the  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Turkey  are 
wheat,  331,675/.  in  1895  ;  604,485i.  in  1896;  barley,  l,014,102f.  in  1895; 
994,714/.  in  1896  ;  maize,  72,896/.  in  1895  ;  1,878/.  in  1896  ;  wool  and  goats' 
hair,  1,368,293/.  in  1895;  814,710/.  in  1896 ;  valonia  (dye  stuff),  312,560/. 
in  1896;  296,079/.  in  1896;  opium,  198,222/.  in  1892;  124,360/.  in  1893; 
179,763/.  in  1894;  183,291/.  in  1895;  185,860/.  in  1896;  fruit,  chiefly 
raisins  and  figs,  737,088/.  in  1895  ;  818,977/.  in  1896. 

The  most  important  article  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey  is  manu- 
factured cotton.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  3, 387,  654/.  in  1895  ; 
3,211,842/.  in  1896;  cotton  yam,  572,020/.  in  1895;  599,471/.  in  1896; 
woollens,  344,8797.  in  1895;  268,989/.  in  1896;  iron,  ^Tonght  and  un- 
wrought,  146,678/.  in  1895;  127,227/.  in  1896;  copper,  wrought  and 
unwrought,  101,486/.  iu  1895;  92,741  in  1896;  coal,  237,122/.  iu  1895; 
234,570/.  in  1896  ;   machinery,  90,647/.  in  1895  ;  64,792/.  iu  1896. 

The  value  of  the  trade  at  Turkish  towns  in  Asia  in  1896  was  : — 


.  ImporU 

Export* 

1 

Imports 

BxporU 

£ 

£ 

; 

£ 

£ 

Trebizond : 

Boyront    . 

1,720,000 

810,000 

Anatolian  frade 

678,000 

308,000 

Mosul               .        . 

854,900 

253,000 

Transit  trade    . 

577,000 

188,000 

1  Adana 

871,600 

n9.600 

SAinBOon 

842,000 

689,000 

BitlU        ,       .       . 

132,400 

16,970 

Jaffa     .... 

256,100 

873,400 

Diarhekr  . 

121,000 

162000 

Erzeroum     . 

188,500 

148,500 

,  Jeddah      .        .       . 

6(0,100 

22,9S0 

Alepito  (AlexandrottA) 

1,668,600 

1,131,000 

.  Hodf  idali .        .        . 

789.156 

796,100 

Dnnrah. 

1,064,500 

1,178,000 

1 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Enipiro  in  1897  consisted  of  104 
steamers  of  48,572  tons,  and  1,010  sailing  vessels  of  200,634  tons.  In  1895-96 
(March  to  February)  there  entered  and  cleared  at  all  the  ports  of  Turkey 
188,033  vessels  of  38,409,144  tons.  The  total  shipping  entered  aud  cleared 
at  Constantinople  in  1896  consisted  of  17,326  vessels  of  12,585,414  tons.  Of 
this  number,  13,389  of  12,401,242  tons  were  engaged  in  foreign  and  the 
remainder  in  coasting  trade.  Of  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  3,813  of 
565,846  tons  were  sailing  vessels,  7,776  of  9,820,778  tons  were  steamers, 
and  1,800  of  2,014,618  tons  were  vessels  of  nine  companies  regularly  visiting 
the  port.     The  number  of  British  vessels  was  4,955  of  7,000,639  tons. 

Internal  Commnnications. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey  has  been  in  direct  railvk'ay  communioatioii 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  liue-s  start  from  Constantinople  aud  fron. 
Salouica.     From  this  latter  port  is  now  the  shortest  route  to  £g}^t. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  the  yarious  lines  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  were  open  for 
traffic  on  August  13,  1897  :— 

Lines  of  Railway  MUes  open. 

Constantinople- Andrianople-Moustafa- Pacha    .  .     222 

Salonica-Uskub-Mitrovitza 227 

D^d^agatch-Andrianople 92 

Uskub-Zibsftch6 53 

Salonica — Constantinople  junction,  with  branches     .        .316 

Salonica>Monastir 136 

Smyrna-Diner  with  branches 824 

Smyrna- Allashehr  with  branches       ...  284 

Moudania-Broussa 26 

Mersina-Adana 40 

Jaffa-Jerusalem 54 

Haidar- Pacha  Angora 360 

Bevrouth-Damascus-Hauran                                                 .132 
Eski-shehr-Konieh 276 

Total 2,542 

The  amount  of  guarantee  paid  by  the  State  to  different  companies  was 
about  £T650,000. 

There  are  1,649  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1892-93 
the  inland  service  transmitted  8,165,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  2,297,000 
samples  and  printed  papers ;  the  international  service  transmitted  2,666,000 
letters  and  post-cards,  and  1,080,000  samples  and  printed  papers. 

The  len^h  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  21,800  miles,  and  the 
length  of  wire  about  33,760  miles.  There  are  1,649  telegraph  offices  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Annual  receipts,  21,359,000  piastres;  expenditure,  7,237,000 
piastres. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Turkey. 

On  June  30,  1897,  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  was  as 
follows : — 


AflMtB 

MT 

Llabilitiea 

JET 

Capital  not  paid  up 
Cash  and  bills     . 
SUte  funds 
Securities    . 
Portfolio     . 
Current  accounts  of 

Imjierial  treasury 
Various  current  a3-^ 

counts 
Advances    . 
Property 
Various 

5,500,000 
2,888,792 

966,098 
3,716,932 

909,006 

1,766,632 

2,067,606 

2,696,077 

168,252 

40,536 

Capital 
Note  issue  . 
Bills  payable 
Various  cun-ent  ac-1 
counts                    / 
Deposits  for  fixed  term 
Statutory  reserve 
Dividends  due 
Various 

Total. 

11,000,000 

663,272 

1,183,784 

5,513,805 

688,088 
647,474 
281,194 
242,316 

Totel. 

20,219,982 

20,219,933 

£  s. 
The  Turkish  Lira,  or  gold  Medjidi^    .        .        .0  18 

Piastre,  100  to  the  Lira 0    0 

„        „    beshlik-altilik  and  metallic  currency 
averaging  105  to  the  Lira        ,        .        .        .     0  ^6 
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Largo  accounts  are  freauently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates,  set  down  in 
'  purses '  of  500  Medjidie  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras.  The  '  purse '  is  calculated 
as  worth  il.  10«.  sterling.  The  gold  Lira  weighs  7*216  grammes  *916  fine, 
and  thus  contains  6*6147  grammes  of  fine  ffold.  The  silver  20-pia8tre 
piece  weighs  24  055  grammes  '830  fine,  ana  therefore  contains  19*965 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  There  exists  a  lai^e  amount  of  debased  silver 
currency — which,  however,  it  is  stated,  is  being  gradually  withdrawn — ^to 
which  were  added,  during  the  vears  1876  to  1881,  600, 000, 000  piastres  of  paper 
money,  known  as  caim^  ;  but  bein^  refused  by  the  Government,  owing  to  its 
depreciation,  it  became  in  the  ena  of  merely  nominal  value,  and  altogether 
renised  in  commercial  intercourse.  The  copper  currency  was  likewise  re- 
pudiated, owing  to  its  depreciation.  The  beshiik-altilik  and  metallic  currency 
was  reduced  by  decree  to  half  its  coined  value.  The  former  is  now  beii^ 
called  in  (1889).  Silver  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade,  and  is 
generallv  at  8  per  cent  discount.  This  depreciation  is  farther  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  Turkey,  and  by  the  Uuge 
amounts  of  gold  which  have  to  be  yearly  exported  for  t^e  payment  of  the 
funded  debt  and  the  purchase  of  warlike  ammunition. 

The  6)Ar<;,  of  400  drams .  .   =  2*8826  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,  Almud  .  .    =  1 '151  imperial  gallon. 

,,  Kileh =0*9120  imperial  bushel. 

44  Okes  =  1  Cantor  or  Kintal      .   =  125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

39-44  Okes =1  cwt 

180  Okes  =  1  Tehek^    .  .   =  511*880  pounds. 

1  Kileh =20  Okes     .  .   =  0*36  imperial  quarter. 

816  Kilehs =  100  imperial  quarters. 

The  Andazi  (cloth  measure).         .   =  27  inches. 

,,  ^r^Atn  (land  measure)   .        .   =  30  inches. 

„  D&n'Um  (land  measure)  .         .    =  40  square  paces. 

The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  ^rain,  the  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.  100  kilehs  are  equal  to  12*128  British  imperial 
quarters,  or  35*266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the  metric 
system,  but  \mder  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  they  have  not 
been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke= kilogramme,  batman =10  kilo- 
fframmos,  cantar=100  kilogrammes,  tch^ki= 1,000  kilo^^rammes,  ahiniks: 
decalitre,  kileh = hectolitre  (2*75  bushels),  evlek=are,  djerils  hectare  (8 '47 
acres),  ar8hin= metre,  nul= kilometre,  farsang= 10  kilometres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals ; 
metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory  in  January  1892,  but  the  decree  ia  not 
yet  enforced. 

TRIBUTARY  STATES. 


I.  BULOABIA. 
Reigning  Prince. 

Ferdinand,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coborg 
and  Gotha,  and  Princess  Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of  King 
Louis  Philippe),  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  July  7,  1887  ;  assumed  the  government 
Aiigust  14,  1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  abdicated^  Sept.  7, 
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1886.  His  election  was  confirmed  by  the  Porto  and  the  Great  Powers  in 
March,  1896.  On  April  20,  1893,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Louise  (bom 
January  17,  1870),  eldest  daiifhter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma ;  issue,  Boris, 
bom  January  80,  1894  ;  Cyril,  bom  November  17,  1895  ;  a  daughter,  bom 
January,  1898. 

The  Prince  must  reside  permanently  in  the  principality.  The  princely 
title  is  hereditary.  In  May,  1893,  the  Grand  Sobrai^'e  confirmed  the  title  of 
"  Royal  Highness  "  to  the  Prince  and  his  heir,  and  this  style  was  recognised 
by  the  Porte  and  by  Russia  in  April,  1896.  The  Prince  retains  the  Roman 
Oitholic  faith,  but  his  heir  was  on  February  14,  1896,  receiyed  into  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria  should  be  con- 
stituted an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  a  Christian  Government  and  a  national 
militia.  The  Pnnce  of  Bulgaria  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  population 
and  confirmed  by  the  Subhme  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  but 
no  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  European  Powers 
Bhould  be  elected. 

Eastern  Roumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It  wa« 
to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  militaiy  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  with  a  Governor-General  nominated 
by  the  Porte.  On  September  17,  1886,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  and  the  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  As 
the  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the  representatives 
of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the  latter  months  of  1885, 
the  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  1886,  agreed  that  the  government  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  should  be  confided  to  the.  Prince  of  Bulgaria  as  Goveraor- 
General,  the  Mussulman  districts  of  Kiijali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  being 
re-ceded  to  the  Porte.  The  rectification  of  the  Organic  Statute — chiefly  as 
concemed  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs— was  undertaken  by 
a  Turco-Bulganan  commission  sitting  at  Sofia,  but  its  labours  were  abraptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which  overthrew  Prince  Alexander  on  the 
night  of  August  20,  1886.  The  province  for  all  purposes  forms  part  of  Bul- 
garia. It  is  under  the  administration  at  Sofia,  which  is  now  the  only  recog- 
nised capital,  Philippopolis  being  merely  the  centre  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  amended  May,  1893,  the  legislative  authority 
was  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called  the  Sobranjo  or  National  Assembly.  The 
members  of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  sufirage  at  the  rate  of  one 
member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population.  Those  residing  in  the  city 
where  the  National  Assembly  sits  receive  15  francs  (12».)  a  day  during 
session;  others,  20  francs  (169.)  a  day  with  travelling  expenses.  All  over 
SO  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write  are  eligible  as  representatives.  The 
duration  of  the  Assembly  is  five  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by 
the  Prince,  when  new  elections  must  take  place  within  four  months.  Laws 
passed  by  the  Sobranje  require  the  assent  of  the  Prince.  Questions 
concerning  the  acquisition  or  cession  of  territory,  changes  in  the  constitution, 
n  vacancy  on  the  throne,  or  the  appointment  of  a  regent  have  to  be  decided 
by  a  Grand  Sobranje,  elected  for  tne  special  purpose  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  ordinary  Sobranje  is  elected. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  eight  ministers  nominated 
by  the  Prince — namely,  1»  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs  and  P^^f^y^^ffWp  ; 
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2.  Minister  of  tho  Interior  ;  8.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  4.   Minister 
of  Finance ;  5.  Minister  of  Justice ;  6.   Minister  of  War ;    7.  Minister  for 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  ;  8.  Minister  of  Public  Works.   Ministers  need  not 
be  members  of  the  Sobran^je  but  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  its  debates. 
There  is  an  Imperial  Ottoman  Commissioner  resident  in  Bulgaria, 


Area  and  Popniation. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,360  English 
square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Koumelia)  13,500  square  miles. 
By  a  census  taken  on  January  1, 1893,  the  population  of  the  whole  I'rincipality 
was  ascertained  to  be  3,309,816  ;  the  population  of  Eastern  Roumelia  oeing 
992,386.  Bulgaria  has  been  rodivided  into  22  districts  (including  the  six 
districts  of  Eastern  Roumelia).  Of  the  total  population  in  1898,  2,504,336 
were  Bulgars,  569,728  Turks,  60,018  Greeks,  51,754  Gipsies,  27,531  Jews. 
3,620  .Germans,  1,379  Russians.  The  present  capital  of  the  Principality  is 
the  city  of  Sofia,  with  a  population  of  47,000.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Philippopolis  (capital  of  Roumelia),  36,033  ;  Varna,  witn  a  population  of 
28,174;  Shumla,  with  23,517;  Rustchuk,  with  28,121;  SHvno,  23,210; 
Stera-Zagora,  16,039 ;  Tatar-Bazarjik,  16,659 ;  Sistova,  12,482 ;  Plevna, 
14,307  ;  Silistria,  11,414 ;  Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  with 
11,314  ;  and  Vidin,  with  14.772  inhabitants.  The  movement  of  population 
in  the  principality  in  five  years  has  been  : — 


I     YenrH 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Marriages 

29,423 
29,658 
27,653 
21,967 
26,640 


Living 
births 


112,772 
126,924 
117,883 
116,319 
127,516 


Still- 
births 

365 
368 
321 
612 
690 


Doatlis 

67,854 
86,817 
103,550 
91,829 
92,037 


Bnrplua  of 
births 

44,918 
40,107 
14,333 
24,490 
35,479 


Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  national  faith  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  though,  in  1870, 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  and  acceptance  of  religious  autonomy,  the 
Bulgarian  Church  was  declared  by  tlie  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be 
outside  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  church  is  governed  by  tno  Synod 
of  Bishops.  An  Exarch,  resident  at  Constantinople,  chosen  by  the  Synoil 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sultan,  dispenses  ecclesiastical  patronage  as 
directed  by  the  Synod  and  the  parishes  of  tiie  various  dioceses,  the  approvdl 
of  the  Government  being  required  for  each  nomination.  There  are  12 
Eparchies  or  Bishoprics.  The  cleigy,  both  Orthodox  and  of  other  religions 
bodies,  are  paid  by  the  State  and  also  receive  fees  for  services  at  bnriab, 
mamages,  &c.  Of  the  population  in  1893,  2,605,905  belonged  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  643,242  were  Mahometans,  22,617  were  Catholics,  6,643 
Armenian  Gregorians,  2,384  Protestants. 

In  1894-95  Bulgaria  had  3,080  elementary  schools,  with  6,513  teachei^ 
(6,251  male  and  1,262  female),  and  263,637  enrolled  xmpils  (198,875  boys  and 
64,782  girls).  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly  subvention  which 
provides  for  half  the  cost,  the  remainder  being  provided  in  towns  by  the 
municipalities  and  in  villages  by  the  copdmupal  authorities.    Kducatipp  is 
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free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of  four  years  (8-12).  The  richer 
parents  are,  howerer,  requii-ed  to  pay  20  levs  (ICsh.)  a  year  for  each  of  their 
childi'en  attending  the  higher  schools.  There  is  a  university  at  Sofia,  with 
gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  including  four  for  girls,  besides  several 
lower  middle-class  schools.  There  are  no  private  schools.  There  is  a 
free  public  library  at  Sofia. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1897  were  : — ^Revenne  88,425,019  levs  (francs) ; 
expenditure,  83,422,659  levs.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  were  : — Direct  taxes, 
33,731,145  levs  ;  customs  and  excise,  81,080,000  levs.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  were  -.—Public  Debt,  18,267,992  levs  ;  Finance,  4,991,940  levs  ; 
Interior,  8,880,876  levs;  Public  Instniction,  9,188,560  levs;  War,  22,104,000 
levs.  For  1898,  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  84,516,000 ;  expenditure, 
84,462,000  levs.  The  public  debt  consists  of  a  loan  of  46,777,500  levs  in 
1886  for  the  purchase  of  the  Varna  Rustchuk  railway  (42,063,500  levs 
outstanding,  1st  JanuaiT,  1897) ;  a  loan  of  80,000,000  levs  in  1888-9 
(27»440,000  levs  outstanding) ;  a  loan  of  142,780,000  levs  in  1892,  of  which 
however  only  76,080,000  levs  have  been  issued  to  date,  the  outstanding 
balance  being  78, 141,000  levs ;  there  has  also  been  received  an  advance  of 
10,000,000  levs  on  account  of  a  fiirUier  issue  of  this  loan  ;  the  Russian 
occupation  debt,  of  which  the  outstanding  balance  is  11,918,296  levs  ;  the 
East  Koumelian  tribute,  for  which  no  capital  value  has  yet  been  fixed ;  a 
debt  to  the  Ottoman  Government  now  amounting  to  6,785,208  levs.  The 
Bulgarian  tribute,  and  the  share  of  the  Turkish  debt,  have  never  been 
determined. 

Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  by  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
cept on  the  east  (bordering  on  the  Dobruja),  separates  it  from  Rumania ; 
here  are  the  three  fortresses  of  Yidin,  Rustchuk,  and  Silistria.  Varna  is 
a  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Shumla  westward  in  the  interior.  These 
formerly  important  fortresses  have  not  been  maintained,  but  Sofia  is  defended 
by  a  circle  of  modem  forts.  On  the  west  Bulgaria  is  bordered  by  Servia, 
and  in  the  south-west  and  south  by  Turkey  Proper. 

Military  service  is  obli£;atory  from  the  age  of  20.  About  40,000  arc 
annually  liable  to  be  drafted,  but  of  these,  only  about  16,000,  as  decided  by 
lot,  are  called  under  arms.  They  serve  either  2  years  in  the  infantry,  or  3 
years  in  other  arms.  The  army,  including  the  Eastern  Rumelian  forces,  is 
organised  as  follows : — Infantry :  on  peace  footing,  24  regiments  of  2 
battalions  ;  on  war  footing,  24  regiments  of  4  battalions,  besides  24  reserve 
regiments  of  3  battalions.  On  a  war  footing  the  battalion  numbers  1,000 
bayonets.  Cavalry :  the  Prince's  Bodyguard  Squadron,  peace  and  war 
strength,  254  ;  4  regiments  of,  on  peace  footing,  5  squadrons,  on  war  footing, 
4  squadrons,  and  12  squadrons  of  divisional  cavalry.  Artillery :  6  regiments 
of  6  batteries  of,  on  peace  strength,  4  guns,  on  war  strength,  6  guns ;  3 
battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  and  8  mountain  batteries.  Engineers :  4 
battalions  of  4  companies.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher 
repeating  rifle.  The  ^Bulgarian  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country  except  in 
time  of  war.  There  is  a  military  academy  at  Sofia.  The  floating  strength 
of  Bulgaria  consists  of  the  Prince's  yacht  Alexander  I,  (800  tons),  the  steam 
ships  Ascn  (400  tons),  Knim  (660  tons),  and  Simeon  Veliky  (600  tons), 
besides  seven  very  small  steamlwats.  There  are  two  annourcd  gunboats 
for  the  defence  of  the  Danube  building  at  Leghorn. 
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Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

In  Bulgaria  the  State  is  theoretically  the  owner  of  the  land  ;  the  land- 
holder has  a  perpetual  lease  descending  to  heirs,  and  pays  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  hy  way  of  rent,  paid  still,  to  a  great  extent,  in  kind.  The  com- 
munes hold  pasture-land  and  wood-land  in  perpetuity  and  pay  no  rent,  and 
over  such  lands  the  members  of  the  communes  haye  grazing  and  wood-cuttiii£ 
rights.  The  total  cultivated  area  is  put  at  9,770,700  acres  ;  uncultivated 
but  fit  for  cultivation,  18.651,300  acres;  unfit  for  cultivation,  1,099,150 
acres.  Of  the  cultivated  area  (1892),  5,859,900  acres  are  arable  ;  770,600 
acres  meadow ;  237,120  acres  vineyaid ;  11,120  market  garden,  kc ; 
3,291,100  acres,  woods  and  forests.  About  five-sevenths  of  the  popnlatioo 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  most  of  them  being  small  proprietors  holdii^: 
from  one  to  six  acres.  The  principal  acricnltural  product  is  wheat,  which 
is  largely  exported.  Wine,  tobacco,  and  silk  are  also  produced,  and  attar 
of  roses  largely  manufactured.  In  1892  there  were  in  Bulgaria  7,060,300 
sheep,  1,458,500  goats,  and  441,000  nigs. 

All  minerals  belong  by  law  to  the  State,  and  coal  mines  at  Pemik  are 
worked  by  the  Government.  Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities  ;  gold,  s3v9. 
and  copper  also  exist  in  the  country.  The  salines  near  Bourgas  yieldied 
25,000  tons  of  salt  in  1891.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  goods  (54 
iJEictories),  cottons  (28),  cord  (1,206),  cigara  and  cigarettes  92  ;  there  are  iIsp 
wool-carding  works,  saw  mills,  flax  works,  tanneries,  distilleries  aihi 
breweries. 

Commerce. 

Trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Austrians,  and  RoTimania&N 
The  principal  article  of  trade  is  wheat.  The  other  exnorts  consist  of  wot-I, 
tallow,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  flax,  and  timber.  The  principal  import^: 
are  textile  manufactures,  iron,  and  coals.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  tk 
whole  Principality,  in  1895,  was  69,020,295  levs  ;  exports,  77,685,546  leva 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  coimtries  for  1896  : — 


Country 


United  King- 
dom . 
Austria. 
Turkey. 
France . 
Russia . 
Germany 
Rumania 
Italy    . 


Imports 
fh)m 


Bzporta 
to 


CountTy 


Importit 
from 


Exports 
to 


IiOVR  I  I*V8  1 1 

I  ,  Belgium      . 

18, 209, 00732, 831,582|i  Switzerland. 
22,393,9891  2,720,863,  Servia. 

9,923,618  22,086,9971 

3,858,3l5!l3,984,220i 

4,299,775'        78,839; 

8,589,863120,453,746, 

2,252,907,      415,569 

2,640,683,  1,885,354 


UnitedSUtes 
Greece 
Other  coun- 
tries. 

Total. 


Lev8  Lers 

2,226,030 1  8,516,20^5 

752,798  — 

1,043,910  89,916 

210,377 1  — 

355,691 !  283,617 

i 

I 

278,320,  5,3»8,01«^ 


76,580,278  108,789,97 


The  chief  imports  in  1896  were  textiles,  26,457,000  levs  ;  colonial  gooiis, 
6,575,000  levs;  metals,  8,788,000  levs  ;  machinery,  2,611,000  leva;  timber 
and  furniture,  4,124,000  levs.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were  graiu 
94,089,000  levs  to  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Turkey;  live  stock. 
4,247,000  levs. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  from  Bulgaria  int* 
Great  Britain  in  1896  were  valued  at  368,732;,,  and  imports  from  Great 
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Britain  of  British  produce,  at  273,4092.  ;  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  were 
wlieat,  362,8362.  ;  barley  6,6802.  ;  and  the  princij^l  expoits  from  Great 
Britain  to  Balgaria  were  cottons,  valued  at  144,246/.,  iron,  copiier,  and  tin, 
20,257/. 

Shippiiig  and  Commtmications. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna  in  1896  was  795  ot 
496,331  tons  (117  of  146,113  tons  British),  and  793  of  468,687  tons  (113  of 
144,250  tons  British)  cleared  ;  at  Bourgas  489  vessels  of  347,285  tons  entered 
(74  of  86,705  tons  British). 

Bulgaria  (including  Eastern  Rumelia)  has  600  miles  of  railway  (1897) ; 
in  Bulgaria  proper  343  miles.  Railways  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  connect 
Sotia  with  Constantinople  on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgrade  and  the  general 
European  system  on  tno  other.  There  were  (including  Eastern  Rumelia) 
3,164  miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  with  6,500  miles  of  wire  in  1895,  and  168 
offices  ;  the  number  of  messages  (1895)  was  1,282,525.  There  were  181  post 
offices,  and  the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  (1895)  was 
18,385,000.  Receipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs  (1895),  2,720,399  levs ; 
expenditure,  2,929,791  levs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
bi-anches  at  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Bourgas  ;  its  capital  is  400,000/., 
provided  by  the  State,  a  reserve  fund  of  80,000/.,  and  116,000/.  notes  in 
circulation.  The  Ottoman  Bank  has  a  branch  at  PhilippopoUs.  There  are 
nearly  100  agricultural  banks  for  making  advances  on  personal  securi^,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  600,000/.  and  power  to  borrow  from  the  National 
Bank.  There  are  a  few  Bulgarian  gold  coins,  of  the  value  of  100,  40,  20,  and 
10  francs,  but  the  gold  circulation  is  supplied  by  foreign  10  and  20  franc 
pieces.  There  are  silver  coins  of  J,  1,  2,  and  5  levs  (francs)  ;  nickel  coins 
of  5,  10,  and  20  centime  meces ;  copper  coins  of  6  and  10  centime  pieces ; 
the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  par. 

British  Agent  and  ConsuUOeneral  at  Sofia.— F.  E.  H.  Elliot. 

At  Sofia  there  is  also  a  Vice-Consul,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Philippopolis, 
Rustchuk,  and  Varna. 

Books  of  Beferenoe  conoerning  Bulgaria. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

HandDook  of  the  Arraiea  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Rouniaiiia,  and  Serviu.  By 
Capt.  W.  E.  Fairholnie  and  Capt.  Count  Oleicheu.    London,  1896. 

Commerce  de  la  Principaute  de  Biilgarie  avec  len  Pays  6trauger»4    Annual.    Sophia. 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la  Principaut^  de  Bulgarie.    Annual.    Sophia. 

Statistique  deH  EcoIch  dans  la  Principautc  de  Bulgarie,  18M-95.    Sophia,  1897. 

Bulgarten  und  der  bnlgarische  Piirstenhof.    Von  einen  Diplomaten.    Berlin,  1806. 

Bath  (Marquis  of},  Observations  on  Bulgarian  Affairs.    8.    Loudon,  1880. 

Beamm(A.  H.),  M.  Stambiiloff.    [In  series  of  •  Public  Men  of  to-day.]    London,  18U5. 

Chalet  (Count  A.  P.  de),  Etude  sur  la  Guerre  biilgaro>serbe.    Paris,  1891. 

Dlety  (B.),  The  Peasant  State :  An  Account  of  Bulgaria  in  1894.    8.    London,  1S04. 

Drandar(A.  G.),  Les  Bv^'nenients  politiques  en  Bulgarie  depuis  1876Jusqu'  a  nos*  jours. 
Paris,  1896. 

Huhn  (Mi^or  A.  vonX  The  Struggle  of  the  Balkans  for  National  Independence  under 
Prince  Alexander.    London,  1886. 

KanitM  (P.),  Donan-Bulgaricn  und  der  Balkan,  1860-75.    3  vols.    4.    Leipzig,  1875-79. 

Lamouehe  (L.),  La  Bulgarie  daiix  le  passe  et  le  present.    Paris,  189*2. 

Lefffr  (L.),  La  Save,  le  Danube,  ct  le  Balkan.    Paris,  1884. 

Miller  (W.),  The  Balkans.     In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Scries.    8.    London,  1896. 

Minehin  (J.  G.  C),  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Pcninsuh.    8.    London,  1886. 
(C),  Die  Kampfe  bei  SliN-nit/A,  1885.    Wien,  1895. 
.),  Bulgaria  Past  and  Present    8.    London,  1888. 

\  B.)  and  Brophy  (C.  A.X  Twelve  Years'  Study  of  the  Eastern  Question 
London.     1877.  ^  , 
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II.  SAMOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  fonninK  a  principality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  December  11,  1832. 

Area  180  souare  miles  ;  population  (1897)  50,993.  There  arc  besides, 
13,500  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  619  foreigners, 
of  whom  565  are  Greeks.  In  1896  there  were  298i  marriages,  1,649  births, 
819  deaths. 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  86,  of  the  inhabitants 
professing  it. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1896-97  was  3,029,902  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture the  same.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  exports  for  1896  were  valued  at  19,087,164  piastres,  and  imports 
20,175,288  piastres.  The  chief  exports  were  wines,  grapes,  hides,  oil.  The 
chief  imports  were  spirits,  cereals,  tissues. 

In  1896,  4,815  vessels  of  847.710  tons  entered  the  port  of  Bathy,  96  being 
British.     The  vessels  belonging  to  the  island  were  8,069  of  3  562  tons. 

In  1896,  78,637  letters  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  and  7,596 
packets  of  printed  matter.  The  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  wa^ 
9,028. 

Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Turkby  in  Great  Bbitaik. 
Amhaasador. — Costaki  Anthopoulo  Pasha. 
Coitncillor  of  Binbasty, — ^Abdul  Hak  Hamid  Bey. 
First  Secretary. — Phedon  Enotiadis  Bey. 

Second  Secretary. — Faid  Ibrahim  Bey. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Turkey  at  the  following  places  : — 

Constd-Oeneral  at  Liverpool,  Emin  Bey. 

Conmls  or  Vtce'ConsuU. — Birmingham,  Dublin,  Jersey,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  Hull,  Leith,  Manchester,  Southamptor^ 
Sunderland,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey. 
^wtftflw^odor.— Right  Hon.  Sir  Philip  H.  W.  Currie,  G.C.B.  ;  Permanent 

Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1889  ;  appointed  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
January,  1894. 

Secretary. ^'hl.  "W.  E.  de  Bunsen,  C.B. 

Military  Attacfii. — Colonel  J.  G.  Ponsonby. 

CoTWttZ.— H.  C.  A.  Eyres. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  Representatives  at  the  following  places : — 

ConsulS'OeneraZ, — Bagdad,  Beyiout,.Bosna  Serai,  Salonica,  Tripoli. 

ConstUs  or  Ft«-Co7WttZ». —Benghazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Bassora,  Da- 
mascus, Crete  (Island),  Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Erzeroum,  Samoa,  Smyrna, 
Trebizond,  Bnissa,  Dai*danelles,  GaUipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antiodi,  Candia, 
Van,  Rhodes,  Scala  Nuova,  Kharput,  Sivas,  Monastir,  Diarbekir, 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 
Sulnamd  1308.    Official  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire.    &  Oonatantinople,  1897. 
Report  of  the  Health  Office,  published  annually. 

Report  by  Mr.  Oodflrey  Blunt  on  the  Finanoes  of  Turkey,  In  *  Reports  of  H.  H.  *n  Secan&tariog 
of  Bmbassy.'   Fart  1.    1884. 
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CallweU  (Captain  G.  B.>,  Haudbook  of  the  Turkisb  Army.  Preparod  in  the  Intelligence 
DlviHion  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1892. 

Constitution  Ottomane  promulgu^  le  7  ZilhiiU^  (11/28  deoemhre,  1876).  8.  Constanti- 
nople, 1891. 

Deutflches  Handels-Archiv.  for  Haroh,  1895.  [Contains  an  account  of  the  trade  of  Con- 
tfUntinople.]    Berlin,  1895. 

Special  Report  on  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.    By  Sir  Vincent  Caillanl.    London,  1897. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  atfalrs  in  the  East    Signed  at  Berlin,  July  13, 1878.    FoL    London,  1878. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  tma  Turkey  and  Possessions  for  1894.    London,  1895. 

HtrUUt  (Sir  EL),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annual!}-.    London,  1891. 

Ottoman  Land  Code.    Tr.  by  F.  Ongley,  revised  by  H.  B.  Miller.    8.    London,  1892. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  0>untries  and 
Btitish  Possessions.    Imp.  i.    London. 

Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa, 

Correspondence  and  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Introduction  of  Reforms 
in  the  Armennia  Provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1896>97. 

Correspondence  rest>ecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  1888-89. 
C-5,728  foL    London,  1889. 

Reports  on  the  Trade,  &c,  of  Tripoli,  Palestine,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Jeddah, 
Beyrouth  Bsghdad,  and  Bussorah,  in  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Annual  Report  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Constantinople. 

AmieU  (E.  de),  Constantinople.    [Translated  ttnm  the  Italian.]    8.    Now  Twk,  1896. 

Rarklfty  (H.  C),  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.    8.    London. 
.  BartleU  (Sir  B.  A.),  Tlie  BattlcOelds  of  Tliessaly.    Loudon,  1897. 

Birard  (V.),  La  Haoedoine.— La  Politique  du  Sultan.— La  Tiirquic  et  I'Hellenisme  Paris 
1897. 

Bigham  (C.),  With  the  Turkish  Army  in  Thessaly.    London,  1897. 

liourke  R.),  Turkish  Debt.  Report  by  Rt  Hon.  Robert  Bourke,  M.P.,  to  the  English 
and  Dutch  Bondholders.    London,  January  1882. 

Casieb«n  (Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.    London,  1877. 

Clark  (Edson  L.),  The  Races  of  European  Turkey :  their  History,  Condition,  and  Pro- 
spects.   8.    New  York,  1879. 

CUmenl  (C.  E.),  Constantinople :  Tlie  City  of  the  Sultans.    Loudon,  1895. 

Crrasy  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  [Founded  on  Von 
Hummer,  but  continued  to  1870.]    New  ed.    8.    London.    1882. 

Davey  (R.),  The  Sultan  and  his  Sul\]ects.    2  voIh.    London,  1897. 

JS/liot  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Constantinople.    8.    London,  1898. 

FreewwH  (Edward  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Euro])e :  its  Nature,  its  GrowUi,  and  its 
Decline.    8.    London,  1877. 

Oamett  (Lucy),  The  Women  of  Turkey  and  their  Folk-lore.    London,  1890. 

Gt'orgiadU  (D.),  La  Turquie  actuelle.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Ooehlert  (J.  V.),  Die  Bevolkorung  der  enropiiischen  Tiirkey.    8.    Wien,  1866. 

Gro«Mnor(E.  A), Constantinople.    2  vols.    London,  1895. 

Guide  Jocmme,  De  Paris  k  CnnsUntinople.    Pftris,  1896. 

HaAM  Stuneyn  (ElfcndiX  Hadikat-ul-dschevami.  Description  of  the  Mosques,  High 
Schools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.    Constantinople,  1804-66. 

Hamnur-PurggtaU  (J  von),  Geschichte  des  Osmanlschen  Relches,  Ac  1st  od.  10  vols. 
8.     Pesth,  1827-35.    2nd  ed.  (improved),  4  vols.    8.    Festh,  1834-36. 

HerUUt  (Sir  E.),  Treaties  and  Tariffs  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 

HoUand  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Collection 
« if  Treaties,  Ac.    Oxford,  1897. 

Jnuntalde  la  Chawibre  de  Conmeree  de  Conetantinople.    Constantinople.    Weekly. 

Kifiglake  (Alexander  William),  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  8.  Edinbui^h  and  London 
1863-75. 

Launay  (L.  dc),  Chevies  Grecs  de  Turquie.    Paris,  1897. 

LaveUye  (B.  A.),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 

Le  Jean  (Ouillaume)2Ethnographic  do  la  Turquie  d'Europe.    [In  Frendi  and  German. 

AfacCoU  (Malcolm),  The  Sultan  and  the  Powers.    London,  1896. 
In  Mittheilungen  aus  J.  Perthes'  Geogr.  Austalt      Eiviui2ungsheft  No.  4.  4.  Gotha,  1861 

Me<»eU6.  or  Ottoman  CHvil  Law.    Nicosia.  1896. 

MulUr  (Mrs.  Max),  Letters  from  (Toiistantiuople.    London  1897. 
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PtrrU  (O.  H.),  The  Eaatcru  Crisis  in  1897  and  British  FoMcy  in  the  Near  East.  Ijcm^^u, 
1807. 

PkiUppton  (A.),  Theiwalien  und  Epiros.    Berlin,  1897. 

Pi$co  (J.),  bkaiiderbeg.     Wicn,  1897. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  The  People  of  Turkey :  Twenty  Tears'  Besidenee  amo&g  Rulers - 
riaus,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  By  a  Oonsol's  Dsnghter.  S  Tois.  > 
London,  1878. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  Turkey.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    S.    London,  ISSSl 

ii«c2tM(Elis^),  QtographieUniverseUe.    Vol.  L    Paris,  1870. 

Bo$en  (0.)i  Geschichte  der  Tttrkei  neuester  Zelt.    2  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  189&-67. 

Salmoni  (H.  A.),  The  Fall  and  Resurrection  of  Turkey.    London,  1896u 

Spry  (W.  J.  J.),  Life  on  the  Bosphorus.    London,  1896. 

Steevent  (G.  W.),  With  the  Conquering  Turk.    London,  1897. 

Tarring  (C.  J.),  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  Bast.    London,  1888. 

Thornton  (H.  C.),  The  Outgoing  Turk.    London.  1897. 

Toeer  (H.  P.),  The  Highlands  of  Turkey.    London,  1869. 

Vamb^  (A.),  Das  Turkenvolk.  Leipzig,  1885.— Die  Stellung  der  Tfirken  in  Biircii«.  l 
Oeoffr.  ZeitKhrifl  3  (18971  pp.  249-256. 

Walker  (Mary  A.),  Old  Tracks  and  New  Landmarks :  Sketches  in  Crete,  MaoedonU.  it. 
London,  1898. 

WUton  (Sir  C.  W.),  Handbook  (Hurray's)  fcr  Constantinople,  Bniaa,  and  the  Tmc. 
8.    London,  1898. 

Zinkeiam{Z,  W.>,  Geschichte  des  Osmaniscben  Beichs  in  Europa.  7  Tola.  8.  GnA^ 
1S40-63. 

Elf  Jahre  Balkan-Erinnemngen*  eines  Preussischen  Offlciers  aus  den  Jahreii  1S76  te^ 
1887.    J.  U.  Kern's  Vcrlag.    Breslau,  1889. 

Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa, 

Baedeker*^  Palestine  and  Syria.    2nd.  edition.    12.    London,  1894. 

Barkley  (H.  C),  A  Ride  through  Asia-Minor  and  Armenia.    8.    London,  1891. 

Bigham  (0.),  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia.    London,  1897. 

Bighop  (J.  L.),  Journeys  in  Kurdistan.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1891. 

Blin  (£.  M.),  Turkey  and  the  Armenian  Atrocities.    London,  1896. 

Brinton  (J.),  Tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria.    London,  1893. 

Bryee  (James),  Trans-Caucasia  and  Ararat.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

Burton  (Sir  R  P.)  and  Drake  (C.  F.  T-X  Unexplored  Syria.    2  vols.    8.     London,  l^T:: 

Chauvin  (V.X  Bibliographie  des  Guvrages  arabes  ou  relatilis  aux  Arabes  (1810-851  • 
Liege,  1892. 

Cowper  (H.  S.).  Through  Turkish  Arabia.  8.  London,  1894.^Thc  HUI  of  tlic  Gno- 
[In  Tripoli.]    London,  1897. 

Cttin«(  (Vital),  La  Turquie  d'Asie.  Geographic  administrative,  Ac  4  vols.  Faris,]S9l-4 
Syrie,  Liban  et  Palestine.    Paris,  1896. 

Davia  (E.),  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1879. 

DeeehampB  (G.),  Sur  les  Routes  d'Asie.    Paris,  1894. 

Fellows  (Sir  C).  Travels  and  Researches  In  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    8.    London,  13?. 

Geary  (Grattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Oregor  (N.  Ter),  History  of  Armenia.    London,  1897. 

Harris  (J.  R.  and  H.  B.),  Letters  from  the  Scenes  of  the  Recent  Massacres  in  Ana^^^ 
London,  1897. 

Harria  (W.  B.X  A  Journey  through  Yemen.    8.    London,  1893. 

Htrech  (LA  Reisen  in  Siid-Arabien,  Mahra-Land,  und  Hadnuniit.    Leiden,  1S9T 

Historic]^  Sketch  of  Armenia  and  the  Armenians.    By  an  Old  Indian.    London,  18Pt!c 

Hodgettt  (E.  A.  B.),  Round  about  Armenia.    8.    London,  1896. 

Hogarth  (D.  G.\  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.    2ud  ed.    Loudon,  1S97. 

Humann  (C.\  Reisen  in  Kleinen  Aslen  und  Nordsyrien.    8.    Berlin,  1890. 

leaverdente  (H.),  Histoire  de  I'Annenie.    Fol.    Venice,  1888. 

Keane  (A.  H.)and  Temple  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1882. 

Kaunenberg  (K.>,  Kleinasiens  Natursch&tze.    Berlin,  1897. 

Leake  (W.  M.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor.    8.    London,  1824. 

Lepeius  (J.),  Armenia  and  Europe :  An  Indictment.    London,  1897. 

MacCoan  (J.  C.\  Our  New  Protectorate.    [Turkey  in  Asia.]    2  vols.    8.     London,  IST 

Maedonald  (A.),  The  Land  of  Ararat.    8.    London,  1893. 

Palgrave  (w.  G.),  Ulysses  or  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many  Lands.    8.    Ix>udon,  18& 

Paienon  (J.  G.),  From  Bombay  through  Babylonia    [Missiontfy  Travels.]  Qlaisffow,  1^ 

PerHue  (Comte  de),  Le  Desert  de  Syrie.    Paris,  1890. 

Petera  (J.  P.),  Nippur :  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  tlie  Euphrates.  ToL  1.  J^' ' . 
1897. 

*  i{am«ty(W.  M.),  The  Cities  and  Bishopricks  Of  Fhiygia.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1897. ^Histpra 
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^™phy  of  Aala  Minor.    London,  1890.— Impressions  of  Turkey  during  Twelve  Years' 
Wanderings.    London,  1897.-Al80,  Everyniay  Cife  In  Turkey,  by  irs.  RaSisay.    Lond^, 

^^^Sl^^J^'V^'i?*^?^        ?4T«^!:  ^*»^  ^^  """^  2CL  8.  Paris,1884  and  1886. 

Boh\f»  (Gerhard),  Von  Tripolis  nach  Alexandrien,  1868-69.    2  vols.    8.    Bremen.  1871 
ReisevomTripolisnachderOaseKufhL    8.    Leiprig,  188L  i>remen,  ib/i. 

Boui  (O.  BO,  Nei  Paesi  d'Islam  in  Barberia,  in  Egitto,  Ac.    Borne,  1897. 

Sc*war«  (Dr.  RlQuerdurchBithynlen.    8.    BSin.  1889. 

Smith  (O.  A.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

P^'/S"ff:  5:^  i^^^^^P^^^'^^^^^I^PW^cJent  Carthage.    8.    Liverpool.  1894 

ToMer  (Hi-A  Turkish  Armenia  and  Easter^  Asia  Minor.    8.  ^ndon,  188l7        * 

2r5r^ff;^-^''5***®^^*°*-    2voUi.    8.  London,  1892. 
PerS!^.^  LondSi  isS"**^^  (Murray's)  for  Travellers  in  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia, 

Crete, 

Ge^%M^'\^i^'^^^^^^^''  *^  musulmans  dans  Hie  Crfete.    In  AnnaU, 

Bfcfc/or*flm«*(R  A^),  Cretan  Sk  London,  1897. 
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III.  EGYPT. 

(KemI — MiSR.) 

Beigning  Khedive. 
Abbas  Hilmi,  born  July  U,  1874;  son  of  Mohamed  Tewfik  • 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  ?' 
1892;    married    Princess    Ikbal   Hanem;   offspring:    Princess 
Emina  Hanem,  bom  February  12,  1895;  Princess  Atiatou-Uah 
born  June  9,  1896 ;  Princess  Fathieh  Hanem,  born  December 
1897.      He  has  one  brother,  Mohamed  Aly,  born  October  28 
1876,  and  two  sisters,  Khadija  Hanem,  born  May  2  1879  i^r^A 
Nimet-Hanem,  born  Nov.  6,  1881.  ^     '    ^^'  ^""^ 

The  present  aoyeroign  of  Egypt  is  the  seventh  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  Mehe 
met  All,  appomted  Governor  of  iWpt  in  1806,  who  made  himself  in  1811 
absolute  master  of  the  country  ^y  force   of  arms.      The  position  of  hi^ 
grandfather,   Ismail  I.— forced  to   abdicate,   under  pressure ^the  Britiah 
and  French  Governments,  in  1879— was  recognised  by  the  ImDerial  lTaf« 
Sh^riifof  February  13    1841    i^ued  under  tfe  guarantee  of l^'^e  ^l^i 
European  Powers,  which  established  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  to  the  throne  of  Turkev 
The  title  riven  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  immediate  successors  was  the  Turkish 
one  of  *Vali,' or  Viceroy;  but  this  was  changed  by  an  Imperial  firman  of 
^^f7j*X  ^^^}^f^"^'^f^^ot'Khm^.UiBTror,  asmoro<S^onIy 
called,  Khedive.     By  the  M.me  firman  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  c^. 
dition  of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  oivSl 
list  from  376,000/.  to  720,000/.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Ecynt  wm 
made  direct  from  father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Tu^h  law 
to  the  eldest  heir.     By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1873,  the  Sultan  granted  ito 
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Ismail  I.  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  conchiding  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 

The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were — 

Born 
Mehemet  AH,  founder  of  the  dynasty    1769 
Ibrahim,  step-son  of  Mehemet  . 
Abbas,  grandson  of  Mehemet. 
Said,  son  of  Mehemet  .... 
Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim .         .     . 
Mohamed  Tewfik,  son  or  Ismail  . 

The  pre.qent  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000/. 

Oovemment  and  Constitntion. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
subject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two 
Controliers-Greneral,  appointed  by  France  and  England,  had  con- 
siderable powers  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
Khedivial  Decree,  November  10, 1879).  In  the  summer  of  1882, 
in  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened,  suhn 
dued  the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  In 
this  intervention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
result,  on  January  18, 1883,  tt^e  Khedive  signed  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the  place  of 
the  Control,  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  England, 
appointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concurrence 
no  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial  adviser  has  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he  is  not  an 
executive  officer. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  comTX)8ed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  departmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 1.  President — Interior ; 
2.  Finance ;  3.  Justice  ;  4.  War ;  6.  Public  Works  and  Public  Instruction  ; 
6.  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  May  1,  1888,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedive  creating 
a  number  of  representative  institutions,  including  a  Legislative  Council,  a 
General  Assembly,  and  provincial  boards.  The  Legislative  Council  is  a  con- 
sultative body,  consisting  of  30  members,  of  whom  14  are  nominated  by  thr 
Government.  It  meets  once  a  month  and  examines  the  b  udget  and  all  pro- 
posed administrative  laws,  but  it  cannot  initiate  legislation  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice.  Of  its  members,  15  residing  in 
Cairo  receive  an  allowance  of  901.  a  year  for  carriage  expenses,  and  15,  being 
delegates  from  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  receive  2502.  a  year  for 
residential  expenses  in  Cairo,  besides  travelling  expenses  to  and  ftom  Caiio 
onoe  a  month.  The  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  with  the  addition  of  the  6  ministers  and  46  members 
popularly  elected,  has  no  lecrislative  functions,  but  no  new  direct  personal  or 
land  tax  can  be  imposed  without  its  consent.  It  has  to  be  siunmoned  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  The  members,  when  convoked,  receive  an  eight  daysi* 
allowance  at  W.  a  day,  with  railway  expenses.     The  councU^of  ministen  with 
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the  Khedive  is  the  ultimate  legislative  authority.     Since  1887  an  Ottoman 
High  Commissioner  has  resided  in  Cairo. 

E^Ijt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  6  governorships  (moafzas) 
of  prmcipal  towns,  and  14  mudiriehs,  or  provinceSi  subdivided  into  districts 
or  kisms. 


Oovemorshipa. 

Mudiriehs, 

1. 

2. 

Cairo. 
Alexandria. 

Lower  Egypt :—    Upper  Egypt  :— 
1.  Kahoubieh.        1.  Guueh. 

3. 

Damietta. 

2.  Menoufieh.         2.  Minieh. 

4. 

Suez  Canal,  with  the  towns 

3.  Gharbieh.           3.  BeniSouet. 

of  Port  Said   and  Ismai- 

4.  Charkieh.           4.  Fayoum. 

lieh. 

5.  Dakahlieh.         6.  Assiout. 

5. 

Suez  and  Sinaif  peninsula. 

6.  Behera.              6.-  Guerga. 

6. 

£1  Arish. 

7.  Kena. 

8.  Nubia. 

9.  Sudan. 
10.  Dongola. 

There  is  also  the  governorship  of  the  Bed  Sea  littoral  with  Suakin. 


Area  and  Population. 

Prior  to  1884  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  claimed  rule  over 
territories  extending  almost  to  the  Equator.  As  a  result 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  Sudanese,  the  Sudan  provinces  were 
practically  abandoned  (though  still  nominally  Egyptian),  and 
Wady  Haifa,  about  800  miles  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  was 
provisionally  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  south. 
In  March,  1896,  an  expedition  was  despatched  to  Dongola, 
which  succeeded  in  driving  the  Dervishes  from  the  province,  and 
in  1897  the  Egyptian  Army  reoccupied  Abou  Hamed  and 
Berber,  the  Dervishes  retiring  upon  Metemmeh  and  Omdurman. 

At  the  present  time  Egypt  Proper  extends  from  about  IS"* 
lat.  N.,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  area,  including  the 
Oases  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  El-Arish  in  Syria,  but  excluding  the  reconquered 
Province  of  Dongola,  is  about  400,000  square  nules ;  but  the  cul- 
tivated and  settl^  area,  that  is^the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta,  covers 
only  12,976  square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  dec., 
cover  1,900  square  miles;  2,850  square  miles  are  comprised  in 
the  suiface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  and  desert.  Egypt  is 
divided  into  two  great  districts — '  Masr-el-6ahri,'  or  Lower 
Egypt,  and  '  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt.  ^^^^^^ ..Google 
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The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface, 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  June,  1897 : — 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

E«yp 

tiaiis 

Foreigners 

Total 

Pop. 

Per  so  R~ 

Sedentary 

Nom«l 

^^ 

/  Oovemorals . 

! 

Cairo  . 

6 

633,336 

1,346 

35,881 

570,062 

95,010  j 

Alexandria . 

70 

268,669 

4,984 

46,113 

319,766 

4.568' 

Port       Said 

and  Canal 

lOi 

36,729 

— 

13,450 

50.179 



e- 

Suez    . 

15.439 

6,757 

2,774 

24,970 

— 

B 

Damietto     . 

4i 

43,512 

239 

43.751 

9,722 

•Z\  El-Ariah     .. 

I 

4,080 

12,910 

1 

16,991 

84.955 

1 

Provinces  : 

a 

Behera 

932 

535,021 

94,953 

1,261 

631,225 

677 

Charkieh    . 

905 

661,668 

85,015 

2,567 

749,180 

823 

DaVahUeh  . 

931 

719,676 

14,624 

2,408 

786,708 

791 

Gharbieh     . 

2,340 

1,246,762 

47,463 

3,441 

1,297,656 

554 

Ealoubieh   . 

352 

335,470 

35,402 

593 

371,465 

1,055 

^Menonfieh  . 

639 

846,512 

16,666 

1,028 

864,206 

1,352 

r  Provincct: 

■ 

% 

Beni-Souef  . 

501 

282,613 

81,645 

296 

314,464 

627 

& 

Fayoum 

493 

312,757 

57,947 

302 

371,006 

752 

M 

Guizeh 

370 

368,472 

32,736 

426 

401,634 

1,085 

V    Minieh 

772 

511,746 

86,217 

669 

548,632 

711 

&■ 

Assiout 

840 

752,233 

30,048 

439 

782,720 

m 

P 

Guerga 

631 

677,161 

10,649 

211 

688,011 

1,090 

Kena  . 

544 

679,517 

31,325 

615 

711.457 

l,Sft<5 

1  Nubia. 

— 

216,662 

23,288 

432 

240,382 

— 

Total 

— 

9,047,905 

673,974 

112,526 

9.734,405 

Of  the  total  population,  4,947,850  were  males  and  4,786,665  females.  Xot 
included  in  the  table  are  the  populations  of  Siwa  (Wahat),  consisting  of  5,0(K> 
sedentary  £^ptians ;  Dongola  (Govemorat),  63,037  sedentary  and  3,3SS 
nomadic;  total.  56,426;  Souakin,  15,378  sedentary  Egyptians  and  3^5 
foreigners ;  total,  15,713. 

The  foreign  population,  112,526  in  all,  oomprised  88,175  Greeks,  24,4€r 
Italians,  19,557  British,  14,166  French,  7,117  Austro-Hungariana,  3,193 
Russians,  1,277  Germans,  1,301  Persians,  and  3,284  of  other  nationalities. 

The  growth  of  the  geneml  population  of  the  countiy  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  figures : — 


1800  (French  estimate)  .  2,460,000 
1 821  (Mehemet  Aly) .  .  2, 636,400 
1846  (Census)  ....  4,476,440 


1882  (Census) 6.813,91$ 

1897  (Census) 9.734.405 


trom 


The  average  annual  increase  from  1846  to  1882  was  1*25  per  cent. 
1882  to  1897,  2-76  per  cent. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  : — Calro^  570.0^2 . 
Alexandria,  819,766;  Tantah,  67,289;  Port  Said,  42,095;  Assiout,  42.01f. 
Zagarig,  35,715  ;  Mansourah,  34,997  ;  Damietta,  31,288  ;  Fayoum,  31,262. 
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Eeligion  and  Instniotioii. 

In  1897  the  population  consisted  of  8,978,775  Moslems;  780,162  Chris- 
tisns  (608,446  Copts,  63,479  Orthodox,  56,843  Roman  Catholics,  and  11,894 
Protestants) ;  25,200  Jews ;  and  268  others.  Thus  Moslems  formed  92*23 
I)er  cent  of  the  population  ;  Christians,  7*50  per  cent.  ;  Jews,  0*26  per  cent. ; 
others,  O'Ol  per  cent.  The  highest  religious  and  judicial  authorities  among 
the  Moslems  are  the  Sheikh  ul  islam  appointed  by  the  Khedive  and  chosen 
from  among  the  learned  class  of  Oolemas,  and  the  Grand  Gadee  nominated 
by  the  Sultan,  and  chosen  from  amongst  the  learned  Oolemas  of  Stamboul. 
The  principal  seat  of  Koranic  learning  is  the  Mosque  and  University  of  £1 
Azhar  at  Cairo,  founded  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  sciences  taught 
and  the  modes  of  teaching  them  have  not  changed  since  its  foundation. 

There  are  in  Egypt  laige  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
various  Oriental  churches ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  influential  are  the 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  their  creed  is 
Orthodox  (Jacobite),  and  was  adopted  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Its  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Mark.  There  are  three  metrojralitans  and  twelve  bishops  in 
Egypt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bishops  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  bishop  for 
Khartoum  ;  there  are  also  arch -priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  Priests 
must  be  married  before  oi'dination,  but  celibacy  is  imposed  on  monks  and 
high  d^itaries.  In  a.d.  328  the  Copts  christianised  Abyssinia,  and  pushed 
Christianity  almost  to  the  Equator.  The  Abyssinian  Church  is  ruled  by  a 
metropolitan  and  bishops  chosen  from  amongst  the  Egyptian  Coptic 
ecclesiastics,  nor  can  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  take  place  until 
he  has  been  anointed  by  the  metropolitan,  and  this  only  after  authorisa- 
tion by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Copts  use  the  Diocletian  (or 
Martyrs')  calendar,  which  differs  by  284  years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

In  1897,  of  the  entire  population  467,886,  or  4*8  per  cent.,  could 
read  and  write,  while  9,266,519,  or  95*2  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 

In  1895  there  were  in  all  about  9,000  schools  with  11,000  teachers  and 
170,000  pupils.  Seven-eighths  of  these  schools  are  elementary,  the  education 
being  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  The 
Government  has,  under  its  immediate  direction,  46  primary  schools  of  the 
lowest  grade  ('  kuttabe '),  9  of  the  second  grade,  and  37  of  the  first  or  higher 
grade,  8  secondary,  2  girls'  schools,  and  10  schools  for  higher  or  professional 
education — the  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine  (including  the  Pharma- 
ceutical School  and  the  Mid wifenr  School  for  Women),  Polytechnic  (Civil 
Engineering)  School,  3  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters,  School  of  Agri- 
culture, 2  technical  schools,  and  the  military  school.  There  are  108  schools 
attached  to  various  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions,  and  48  European 
private  schools.  The  Mosque  of  El  Azhar  has  178  teachers  and  8,259 
students. 

The  Coptic  community  supjiort  1,000  schools  for  elementary  education, 
22  primary — boys  and  girls,  and  one  college.  The  teaching  of  the  Coptic 
language  in  the  schools  is  now  compulsory  ;  the  subjects  taught,  and  the 
metnods  of  teaching  them,  are  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  in  other  countries  ; 
50  per  cent  of  the  Coptic  male  community  can  read  and  wi'ite. 

The  following  statistics  of  schools  in  Egypt  have  been  compiled  from 
returns  made  in  accordance  with  circular  issued  to  Mudiriehs  and  Govemorates 
by  Ministry  of  Interior,  August  29,  1892.  The  figures  have  been  corrected 
up  to  December  81,  1894^.—  Pr^nirrT^ 
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JuBtioe  and  Crime. 

In  Eg^pt  there  are  4  judicial  systems :  that  of  the  Mekhemehs  or  courts  of 
the  religious  law,  concerned  mainly  with  questions  of  personal  status  of 
Mohammedans;  the  mixed  courts,  instituted  in  1875,  dealing  with  civil 
actions  between  persons  of  different  nationalities,  and  to  some  extent  with 
criminal  offences  of  foreigners ;  the  consular  courts  where  foreigners  accused 
of  crime  are  tried ;  the  native  courts  for  civil  actions  between  natives,  or 
crimes  by  natives.  The  native  courts,  instituted  1884-89,  with  both  foreign 
and  native  judges,  now  consist  of  6  courts  of  first  instance,  an  appeal  court  at 
Cairo,  and  42  summary  courts  for  cases  of  moderate  importance.  With  special 
reference  to  these  tribunals  a  British  judicial  adviser  was  appointed  in  1891. 
A  committee  of  judicial  surveillance  watches  the  working  of  tne  courts  of  first 
instance  and  the  summary  courts,  and  endeavours,  by  letters  and  discussion,  to 
maintain  purity  and  sound  law. 

There  is  an  Egyptian  Procnreur  OhUral^  who,  with  other  duties,  is  entrusted 
with  criminal  prosecutions.  The  police  service  which  has  been  subject  to 
frequent  modification  was,  in  1895,  put  under  the  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  which  an  English  adviser  and  English  inspectors  are  attached.  The 
provincial  police  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities  the  mzuiirs  or 
governors  of  provinces,  and  the  omdehs  or  village  head-men.  To  the  latter, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  sood  order  of  the  villages,  a  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction  has  been  entrusteo. 

Finance. 

On  April  5,  1 880,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  international 
commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financial  situation  of  Egypt,  and  to 
draft  a  law  regulating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors,  and  also 
between  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  the  Daira  Khassa  and  their  creditors.  That 
commission,  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  estimated  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  as  follows : — 


I  Revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt  * 


to  the  Government 


Total 


1880-81 

££3,463,734 
4,897,888 


8,361,622 


I     1882  and  after 

£E3,513,734 

4,897,888 

8,411,622 


s  £^  equals  dlOt^Od, 

The  commissioners  assigned  (1)  to  the  service  of  the  Privileged  Debt  the 
railway  and  telegraph  income  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria ;  and  (2)  to  the 
service  of  the  Unified  Stock  the  customs  revenue  and  the  taxes  of  four  pro- 
vinces. The  charge  for  the  Privileged  Debt  was  a  fixed  annuity,  providing 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  sinking  fund  calculated  to  extinguish  the  debt  by 
1941.  Should  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Privileged  Debt  prove  insufficient 
to  meet  the  annuity,  the  deficit  was  to  become  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues 
assigned  to  the  Unified  Debt.  The  interest  of  the  latter  debt  was  fixed  at 
4  i)ercent,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  in  case  the  assigned  revenues  were 
insufficient  The  surplus  of  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  debt  was  to  go  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Unified  by  purchase  of  stock  in  the  market  In  September 
1884  a  portion  of  this  surplus  was  appropriated  by  the  Government. 

Their  estimate  of  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  was  : — 

Government :— Tribute,  681,4862.  ;  Moukabalah  annuity,  150,0002.  ;  In- 
terest to  England  on  Sue;:  Canal  shares,  193,858/.  ;  Daira  KhasKa,  MMQl. ' 
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Adminiatratiye  expenses,   8,641,544/.  ;   Unforeseen   expenditure,   197,000/.  ; 
total,  4,897,888/ 

Debt :— Privileged  Stock,  1,157,718/.;  Unifietl,  2,263,686/.;  total, 
3,421,404/. 

The  total  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1884  was  about  ££8,000,000.  In 
March  1885  the  representatiyes  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria^  France, 
Italy,  Rnssia,  and  Turkey  signed  a  Conyention  according  to  which  they  agreed 
to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000/.  This  sum  was  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Alexandria  Indemnities,  with  a  saiplus  of 
1,000,000/.  to  be  applied  to  irri^tion  works.  The  principal  stipulations  of 
the  Convention  were : — Rate  of  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan  not  to  exceed 
Si  per  cent. ;  its  service  to  be  a  fixed  annuity  of  315,000/.,  which  is  a  fint 
charge  on  the  assigned  revenues,  and  the  surplus  of  the  annuity  after  payment 
of  interest  to  be  used  for  redemption.  The  coupons  of  the  other  Egyptian 
loans  to  be  taxed  in  1885-86  to  the  extent  of  5  ner  cent  ;  the  surplus  ot 
revenue  over  expenditure  to  be  divided  between  tne  Government  and  the 
sinking  fund. 

The  tax  on  the  coupons  was  repaid  in  1887,  the  tax  discontinued,  and  a 
reserve  fund  established,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  nearly 
££3,040,997.  In  the  early  part  of  1888 — an  arrangement  having  been  come 
to  with  the  ex -Khedive  Ismavl  Pasha  and  certain  memben  of  his  family  for 
the  commutation  of  their  allocations  on  the  civil  list  for  Domains,  and  it  being 
considersd  desirable  to  redeem  pensions  in  a  similar  manner— «  loan  of 
££2,300,000  was  issued  in  May  1888  to  provide  for  these  commutations  by 
[laying  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Domains  lands  required.  A  fixed  annuity  of 
££130,000  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  new  4^  per  cent,  loan,  bu^  as 
an  equivalent  sum  was  economized  through  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  and 
of  the  i)CU8ion  budget,  and  the  consideraole  diminution  in  the  interest  on  the 
Domains  Loan,  the  annual  burden  on  E^ypt  was  not  increased  by  the  new 
issue  ;  while,  as  a  laige  sinking  fund  provides  for  the  ranid  extinction  of  the 
4^  per  cent,  loan,  a  temporary  charge  has  been  substituted  for  a  permanent  one. 

A  Ehedivial  decree  was  issued  on  June  6,  1890,  with  the  consent  of  tlie 
Powers,  authorizing  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  of 
the  Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  and  of  the  Domains  Loan,  and  the  reimbursement  of 
the  4i  per  cent.  Loan  of  1888.  A  new  privileged  loan  was  issued  in  which  was 
included  the  5  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  the  4^  jwr  cent.  Loan,  and  a  sum  of 
1,333,333/.  to  be  employed  on  irrigation  works,  and  in  the  exchange  of  pen- 
sions for  land.  This  new  privileged  loan  bean  interest  at  8^  per  cent,  and 
was  issued  at  91/.  per  100/.  of  capital.  A  new  4  per  cent  Daira  Sanieh  Loan 
was  issued  at  par.  The  capital  of  the  old  loan  was  calculated  at  85/.  for  100. 
of  nominal  capital  in  accordance  with  tiie  decree  of  June  6,  1890.  The  new 
Domains  Loan  converted  at  par,  25th  March,  1893,  bean  interest  at  4|  per 
cent  The  new  loans  issued  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  guarantees  as  the 
loans  for  which  they  were  substituted. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  debt  in  January,  1897  : — 

£ 

Guaranteed  Loan,  8  per  cent 8,628,600 

Privileged  Debt,  3^  percent        .     .  .29,393,680 

Unified  Debt,  4  jicr  cent 56,971,960 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  4  per  cent 6,631,600 

Domains  Loan,  4i  per  cent 8,788,000 

Total  ....      104,4}8,740 
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Tke  budgets  fixed  upon  for  1897  aud  1898  ara  set  forth  in  the  table 
below : — 


Uttvenue 


I  Direct  taxes: 

Land  tax 
Other     direct 

taxes  . 
Indirect  taxes : 
Customs . 
Tobacco. 
,  Octrois  . 
;  Bait  .  . 
Fisheries 
Navigation 

dnes  . 
Stamps      and 
registration 
fees     . 
Sandry  duties. 
Administration 
of  receipts : 
Railways 
Telegraphs 
PortofAlexan 

dria     . 
Other  porta 
Post  Office  and 
Postal  Pack 
ets       . 
'    Lighthonses 
Gold       Assay 
Office  . 
Receipt  of  Ad 
niiniatrative 
services: 
Justice   . 
Sundry  Minis- 
tries   . 
Exemption 
from     mili- 
tary service. 
Interest  on  de- 
posits . 
Government 

property     . 
Suakin    . 
Deduetion(h>ni 
salaries    for 
FenaionFund 


Total  ordinary 
recoipte 


1807 

1898 

£E 

£E 

4,877,400 

4,872,700 

132,600 

137,300 

770,000 
975,000 
200,000 
173,000 
85.000 

850.000 
1,000,000 
2W,000 
180,000 
75,000 

70.000 

70,000 

88,000 
30,000 

38,000 
30,000 

1,755,000 
43,000 

1,800,000 
47.0CO 

126,000 
2,000 

130,000 
2,000 

187,000 
70,000 

191,000 
68,000 

6,000 

6,000 

395,000 

426,000 

20,000 

20,000 

95,000 

100,000 

23,000 

30,000 

90,000 
13,000 

90,000 
13.000 

58,000 

60,000 

10,235,000  10,440,000 


Expenditure 

1897 

1898 

« 

£E 

Civil  List  of  the  Khedive,&c. 

253,861 

253,861 

Cost  of  Administration  ami 

Collection : 

Council  of  Ministers  .        . 

3,972 

3,972 

legislative  Council    . 

8,270 

8,270 

M  iiiistry  of  Foreign  Affuii-s. 

11,116 

11,110 

Ministry  of  Finance  . 

85,196 

86,066 

Ministry  of  Public  Instnic- 

Uon          .... 

105,180 

105,220 

Blinistry  of  Interior  . 

386,776 

391,281 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

300,614 

891,973 

Ministry  of  Public  Works . 

730,069 

630,069 

General  expenses  of  Minis- 

triee        .       .       .       . 

112,863 

107,458 

Provincial  Administrations) 
Cost  of  Collection  .       ./ 

325,601 

819,022 

Customs      .... 

74,996 

76,762 

Coaat  Guard 

87,286 

88,076 

Octrois        .... 

34,900 

34,210 

8alt»Ac     .        .        .        . 

44.618 

47,068 

Fisheries     .... 

10,108 

1,400 

Navigation  dues 

3,130 

8,130 

of  receipts : 

Railways 

875,177 

907,138 

Telegraphs  .... 

42,000 

42,000 

Port  of  Alexandria     . 

28,000 

28,000 

Other  porta. 

3,699 

3,699 

Post  Office  .... 

97,525 

99.525 

Khedivieh  &&  admlnistra- 

tion          .        . 

79,448 

79,450 

Lighthouses 

Gold  Assay  Office       .        . 

26,934 

27,192 

2,597 

2,697 

Public  security : 
Ministry  of  War          .        . 
Police  (Ministry  of  Interior) 

396,150 

439,670 

— 

— 

Prisons       „ 

— 

— 

Army  of  Occupation 
Government  of  Bnakin : 

84,826 

84,825 

120,617 

120,517 

Soudan 

100,005 

213,000 

Pensions,  Ac : 

430,000 

489,000 

Tribute  and  Public  Debt: 

Turkish  tribute  . 

665,041 

665,041 

DaiiaUiassa      . 

34,000 

34,000 

Moukabala 

150,000 

150,000 

Interest  and  Exchange 

1,992 

28,457 

Domains  deficit  . 

80,000 

100,000 

Caisse  de  la  Dette  expenses 
Serviceof  Consolidated  Debt: 

34,000 

84,000 

Guaranteed  Tjoan 

307,126 

307,126 

Preference  Debt 

1.003,056 

1,008,056 

Unified  Debt      . 

2,182,906 

2,182,906 

Suppression  of  the  Corvte. 

250,000 

250,000 

Unforeseen  expenses 

32,000 

32,000 

Economy  lh)m  conversion 

• 

of  Privileged  Debt 

205,0.37 

266,037 

Government  share    of  re- 

ceipts in  excess  of  expcn. 

ditnie. 

269,912 

843,031 

10,230,000 

10,440,000 

1 

/^^  ^ 

^/'-V/^l  i^ 

uig 

tizedbyVJC 
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The  cost  of  the  Sudan  expedition  since  March,  1896,  including  tk 
administratiou  in  1898  of  the  proyinces  already  regained,  is  put  at 
iJEl, 881,805. 

The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  descriptions  in  1898  are  estimated  at 

£ 

Guaranteed  Loan :  3%  fixed  annuity 815, (K' 

Privileged  Debt :  31% 1,028,77 

Unified  Debt:  4% 2.238,37^ 

Daira  Sanieh  Loan  :  4% 257,26S 

Domains  Loan  :  41% 149,12i 

Daira  Khassa :    annual  payment  to  Daii-a   Sanieh  Loan    Com- 

missiouers -  34,871 

MoukaWah  :  annuity  till  1930 154,0C'3 

Total      ....    4,177.90^ 

The  services  of  the  Domains  and  Daira  ai'e  guaranteed  by  the  Domaite 
and  Daira  estates,  which  are  administered  for  the  bondholders  bj  com- 
missioners; should  the  revenue  of  these  lauds  prove  insufficient  to  oort: 
the  interest  of  the  loans,  the  Government  has  to  make  good  the  deficits. 

The  final  accounts  for  the  year  1896  showed  the  financial  result  of  tL^ 
year  to  be  as  follows : — 

£S 

Receipts 10,693,000 

Expenditure 10,377,000 

Suii>lu8  ....       316,000 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897  the  Reserve  Funds  stood  as  follov^  :-- 

£S 

Economies  from  Conversions 2,2S9,72o 

General  Reserve  Fund 3,040,997 

Special  Reserve  Fund 408, 21^ 

Total  Reserves    .        .         .    5,678,941 


Defence. 
Abmy. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  army  >jv^ 
disbanded  by  Khedivial  decree.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British  general 
oflSicer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  The  present  Sirdar  i> 
Major-Gendral  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
There  are  about  100  English  officers  serving  at  present  in  the 
Egyptian  army.     The  army  has  a  total  strength  of  18,000, 

Since  the  rebellion  in  1882  an  .English  army  of  occupation  hasr 
remained  in  Egypt.  Its  strength  is  over  4,000.     Tp  meet  the  ct^t 
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of  this  army,  the  Egyptian   Government   contributes   87,000^. 
annually. 

Egypt  has  now  no-  efficient  warships. 


Prodaotion  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,  land  and  water,  of  Egypt  is  about  8,000,000  feddants 
(1  feddan=l'03  acre),  and  of  this  6,022,000  was  cultivated  in  1891.  Of  the 
total  area  cultivated,  nearly  three-fourths,  called  Kharaji  lands,  are,  theoreti- 
cally, held  in  life  tenancy,  the  State  being  the  ultimate  proprietor.  The  tax 
(in  reality  rent)  on  these  lands  is  unequally  imposed,  but  averages  about 
22  sh.  per  feddan.  Other  lands,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  'are  called 
Uskuri,  or  tithe-paying.  These  lands,  otherwise  called  "privileged,"  were 
originally  grantea  in  fee  and  are  subject  to  an  impost  or  quit-rent  averaging 
about  7  sh.  per  feddan.  The  f^To^  lands,  originally  assigned  to  mosques  for 
i-eligious  or  charitable  purposes,  are  let  by  the  mosques  at  moderate  rent ;  the 
lease  may  descend  to  heirs  or  be  sold,  but,  on  failure  of  successors,  it  passes 
again  to  the  mosque  to  be  again  let.  In  addition  to  tax  or  rent,  holders  of 
laud  are  subject  to  charges  of  about  4  sh.  per  feddan  for  the  materials  necessary 
for  keeping  up  the  irrigation  system,  and  although  the  eorv^,  or  forced  labour, 
has  for  other  purposes  been  abolished,  the  inhabitants  are  still  called  out  to 
guard  or  repair  the  Nile  banks  in  flood  time,  and  are  also  liable  in  any  sudden 
emergency.  The  agricultural  population  (Fellaheen)  forms  about  61  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  small  land-holders  with  about 
50  feddans,  while  others,  almost  or  altogether  landless,  are  labourers,  the 
relation  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  being  mostly  hereditary. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  mortgage.  The  following  table 
shows,  for  1894,  the  number  of  land-holders,  the  areas  mortgaged,  and  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  Besides  the  debt  here  stated  there  is  a  cei-tain  amount 
unregistered,  due  notably  by  small  proprietors  : — 


Extent  of  holdings. 


5  feddans  and  under 

5-10  feddans 
10-20       „ 
20-30       „ 
30-50       „ 
Over  50    „ 


Total 


Number  of 
landholders. 


TotalH  of     I  Ai-eas  under    Amount  of 
Ai-eas.  mortgage.  debt 


513,080 
75,180 
39,620 
18,140 
8  980 
ll',430     I  2,000,700 


Feddans. 
933,700 
552,700 
560,300 
326,100 
347,800 


661,380  I  4,721,300 


Feddans. 
21,400 
16,000 
20,400 
19,600 
25,900 

292,300 

395,600 


573,300 
392,200 
407,700 
307,200 
409,900 
5,233,000 

7,323,800 


The  Egyptian  agritmltui-al  year  includes  tlnec  scai^qns  or  crops.  The 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  haivested  in  May  and  June,  are 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  cropis)  sown  in  March  and 
harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  6otton,  sugar,  and  rice  ;  the  autumn 
croi>s,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  iii  9OT)temBer  and  October,  are  rice,  sorgho 
(a  sort  of  maize),  and  vegetables  generally.     In  Lower  Egypt  whjere  pei^nnial 
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<'•-  irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping  the  Nile  and 
traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction,  the  chief  crops  are  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
rice^  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  cucumber ;  in  Upper  ^gypt  where 
the  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  submersion  at  high  Nile  is  generally 
adhered  to,  cereals  and  vegetables  are  produced,  but  in  summer  cotton  and 
sugar-cane  are  ^wn  in  the  Faydm  and  Ibr^mia  canal  tracts.  Where  there 
is  perennial  irngation  two  or  three  crops  are  secured  annually  ;  lands  irrigated 
in  flood  only  are  under  millet,  or  if  low-lying  are  drained  wnen  the  flood  goes 
off,  and  then  produce  the  winter  crop  of  wheat,  beans,  or  clover. 
The  folio wmg  table  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  : — 


Year 

Area  cultivated 

Yield 

Kantare 
2,900,000 
3,158,000 
4,160,000 
4,765,000 
4,987,500 

Produce  per  feddan 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

Feddans 
1,021,250 
852,829 
864,400 
851,000 
864,000 

Kantars 
2-84 
3-7 
4-8 
6-5 
5-8 

In  1886,  2,444  villages  were  occupied  in  the  culture  of  cotton  out  of  a 
total  of  3,781 ;  in  1889  the  number  was  2,685. 

In  the  following  table  the  agricultural  condition  of  each  of  the  provinces 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  is  indicated : — 


No.  of 
Villages 

No.  of 

Feddniis 

cultivated 

No.  of 

Farm 

Animals 

No.  of 

Shwy  and 

Qoatii 

No.  of    1    NtiL  of 
FruitTrees  Date  Tr»s| 

FerlOO 

Per  100 

PerlOO 

IVrrlOO   , 

Lower  Egypt : 

feddans 

feddans 

feddans 

ftMldans 

Behera 

403 

467,662 

12 

13 

23 

22 

Charkieh     . 

451 

434,982 

12 

9 

24 

116 

Dakahlich  . 

449 

462,367 

11 

13 

13 

27 

Gharbieh     . 

552 

840,089 

17 

16 

16 

25 

Kalioubioh  . 

166 

187,180 

17 

19 

325 

70 

Menoufieh  . 

338 

351,710 

33 

18 

43 

8       ' 

! 

2,359 

2,748,990 

17 

14 

42 

40 

Upper  Egyi^t : 

•   «« 

Assiout 

292 

419,100 

10 

30 

21 

84 

Beni  Souef  . 

174 

281,610 

15 

16 

8 

46 

Fayoum 

87 

281,045 

8 

13 

54 

105 

Guizeh 

168 

181,176 

19 

36 

9 

195 

Minia . 

268 

397,240 

6 

9 

17 

54 

Esna  . 

195 

150,459 

18 

11 

7 

348      , 

Guerga 

110 

825,916 

16 

61 

9 

96      ' 

Kena  . 
Total,  Egypt  . 

126 

280,927 

10 

34 

10 

92 

1,420 

2,217,472 

13 

26 

17 

106 

3,779 

4,961,462 

14 

20 

13 

69 
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The  total  number  of  date  trees  which  yield  fruit  or  seed  is  about 
8,452,674.  Cattle  and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  camels,  number 
1,668,860. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  feddans)  the  area  of  the  several  crops  in 
1890  and  1891 :— 


- 

1890 

1891      ;'                  - 

II 

1890 

1891 

Feddans 

1 
Feddans 

Feddans 

Feddans 

Wheat      . 

1,165,676 

1,215,841      Water  -  melons. 

Maize  and  dorrali    . 

1,559,906 

1,530,983   I      melons, 

44,012 

43,180 

Clover     . 

875,761 

820,263 

;  Lupins,  smut  . 

13,141 

17,855 

Cotton     . 

864,802 

871,241 

Tobacco  . 

860 

— 

Beana 

628,211 

643,751 

Peas,  Ac         .       . 

8,819 

7,169 

Barley     . 
Lentlla     . 

456,076 

460,830 

Flax,  henna,  indigo 

6,050 

5,829 

77,216 

75,756 

14,133 

9,664 

Rice         ... 

148,095 

167.164 

*  Helt)e '  (Fenugreek) 

138,484 

139,560 

Vegetables,  potatoes 

37,244 

84.542 

Total  crops      . 
Area  cultivated 

6,130,701 

6,145,849 

Sugar-cane 
'OaUbane'    (Chick- 
ling vetch)   .       . 

66,505 

64,539 
88,702 

5,022,701 

82,211 

1  Doable  cultivation  . 

J 

1,108,000 

— 

Commeroe. 


The  exterior  commerce  of  Ej. 
kinds  of  merchandise,  is  given  at 


.,  comprising  imports  and  exjwrts  of  all 
le  following  figures  for  five  years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 
£B 

Totals 

£E 

£E 

1892 

9,091,481 

13,341,318 

22,482,799 

1893 

8,718,735 

12,789,687 

21.508,422 

1894 

9,266,116 

11,892,876 

21,158,991 

1895 

8,389,938 

12,632,460 

21,022,388 

1896 

9,828,604 

13,232,108 

23,060,712 

The  movement  of  specie  during  the  same  period  has  been — 


T«r 

Imports 

Exports 

£E 

£E               , 

1892 

3,826,393 

2,048,474        1 

1893 

2,946,674 

3,517,162 

1894 

1,996,676 

1,816,256 

1895 

4,319,266 

2,322,190 

1896 

3,720,426 

1,826,160 

The  following  table  shows  the   value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
Egypt  with  diffewnt  foreign  countries  for  three  years  : — 
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- 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1S94 

1896 

.m 

£E 

£B 

£B 

£m 

£E 

Great  Britain     . 

3,188,231 

2,641,773 

3,055,880 

6,517,946 

7,312,610 

6.972,ei 

British  Colonies  in  the 

Mediterranean 

118,858 

128,085 

109,051 

12,090 

S,815 

«,»'. 

British  Colonies  in  the 

Extreme  East 

493,989 

496,549 

523,668 

53,070 

91,S52 

«8,eT4 

Oermany     . 

280,942 

216,891 

281,826 

257,852 

894.916 

S25,*v 

America      . 

49,970 

46,183 

79,497 

327.981 

469,365 

9Zi,^i 

Austria-Hungary 

747,858 

685.331 

701,884 

496,292 

527,519 

6M,«1 

Belgium      . 

875,201 

339,629 

458,048 

118,365 

40,ld4 

25.->:i 

China    and    Extreme 

East        .        .        . 

S7,949i. 

66,046 

78,124 

17,060 

10,432 



France  anil  Algeria    . 

— 

— 

1,824,495 

— 

— 

i.sis,?:-^ 

Greece 

58,998 

58,008 

68,853 

7,725 

9,326 

15,^:1 

Italy   .... 

837,967 

808,034 

883,172 

587.145 

437,599 

sr»,i*- 

Morocco      . 

87,124 

23,909 

80,821 

1,166 

1,661 

Persia 

74,176 

73,644 

58,914 

— 

— 

— 

Russia 

878,022 

860,667 

371,162 

1,828,676 

l.£52,854 

l,4T5,QNt 

Turkey 

1,812,837 

1,672.915 

1,988,814 

342,891 

844,450 

«5,V.l 

Spain 

— 

1,401 

— 

248.485 

249,684 

295,471 

Other  countries  . 

871,625 

878,474 

349,945 

176,245 

436,861 

534,^- 

Total  .       . 

9,266,116 

8,889,983 

9,828,604 

11,892,875 

12,632,450 

1S.«S3.1« 

The  value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  of  Egypt  dnring  the  last  three 
ycara  is  shown  in  the  followifig  table  : — 


Imports 

- 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£E 

£E 

£B 

Cotton  goods. 

1,484,665 

1,888,946 

1,679,951 

.Silks,      wool. 

lens,     linen, 

hemp,&  other 

.woven  goods 

1,177,098 

930,425 

1,008,066 

Coal       .        . 

492,103 

404,578 

388,935 

Hosiery.doth- 

Timber  . 

871,F61 

309,646 

425,984 

507,763 

496,319 

424,357 

Coffee    . 

273,462 

265,350 

297,601 

Wine,  beer,  & 

spirits 

288.232 

268,009 

349,883 

Tobacco    and 

cigars . 

498.888 

510,822 

511,508 

Petrolemn    ft 

oils     . 

289,960 

250,842 

240,035 

Machinery     . 

287,268 

809,722 

417,817 

Iron  and  steel 

goods. 
Indigo    . 

462,941 

844,800 

456,599 

200,959 

192,676 

169,630 

Fruits,  fresh  & 

preserved  . 

241,234 

220,525 

216,567 

Animals 

180,915 

166,322 

145,529 

Wheat  A  aoiir 

178,195 

285,667 

563,401 

Rice       .        . 

102,697 

106,803 

120,299, 

Refined  sugar       28.597  1 

23,212 

25,181 

E^Kirts 


Cotton  . 
Cotton  seed 
Sugar     . 
Beans 
Wheat    . 
Indian  corn 

(maise) 
Hides  &  skins 
Onions  . 
Wool     . 
Flour        and 

bran  . 
Lentils  . 
Gum  Irahic 


1894 


£E 

8,181,170 

1,457,729 

629,293 

681,046 

110,936 

66,046 

82,526 

160,668 

47,845 

8,244 
17,595 
2,018 


£B  ME 

9,468,498  9,966.^i  1 
1,200,364  1.226.* 


1805 


18M 


472,053 

460,482 

89,465 

113,245 
95,357 

169,244 
52,525 

2,931 
18,199 
5,856 


765.17:: 
41^4l:. 

5S,S1< 

3^614 
»2.--.> 

6i.i- 


1,T>4 
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in    1894,    £E932,749  ;    in    1895, 


The    receipts     from    tobacco    were  j 
£E968,676 ;  in  1896,  £E1,006,626. 

Goods  imported  into  Egypt  are  examined  by  experts,  who  determine  their  value  either 
according  to  the  purchase  price  in  their  original  country  as  indicated  on  the  invoices,  plus 
the  cost  of  transport,  freight,  insurance,  ftc,  or  according  to  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
port  of  disemharkatioD,  minus  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate 
customs  operations,  the  administration,  in  communication  with  the  merchants  interested, 
establishes,  on  the  same  basis  as  above,  periodical  tariffs  for  such  articles  of  importation  as 
cotton-goods,  indigo,  coal,  petroleum,  rice,  flour,  metals,  sugar,  Ac.  In  the  statistics  of  the 
Custom  House,  the  values  are  estimated  according  to  the  estimated  price  which  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  payment  of  duty  now  fixed  at  8  per  cent  ud  valorem,  without  taking  into 
account  the  amount  of  that  duty.  As  regards  exports,  there  are  tariffs  for  nearly  all  of 
them,  estimated  montiily  for  some  of  them,  quarterly  for  others,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tariffs  of  imports  are  established. 

The  quantities  recorded  in  statistics  are  those  declared  by  the  merchants  and  controlled 
1*y  the  Customs. 

The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are  declared  by  importers  and  exporters, 
and  controlled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  searchers  and  appraisers  of  the  Custom  House. 

The  stiitistics  of  the  Customs  only  give  general  commerce.  In  order  to  know  the  amount 
of  special  trade  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  total  of  imports  of  the  value  of 
goods  re-exported,  which,  however,  has  only  an  inconsiderable  importance.  In  fkct  the  value 
of  these  goods  amounts  to  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  half  of  which 
in  due  to  tobacco  re-exported  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  The  transit  trade  is  of  no  import- 
ance. At  the  utmost  its  value  amounts  to  6OO,0OOL  per  annum,  nine-tenths  of  which 
represents  the  value  of  coal  imported  at  Port  Said  to  be  re-exported  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  I  per  cent  ad  vaUtrewi,  Goods  temporarily  deposited  or  re-shipped  are  not  included 
ill  the  "transit." 

Prom  the  efforts  made  by  the  Customs  authorities  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  from  the 
method  of  valuation  employed,  the  .commercial  statistics  of  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as 
ooinparatively  exact 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Egypt 
into  the  l)nite4l  Kingdom,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  Egypt)  in  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns : — 


Imports  from  Egypt  into  U.  K. 
Exports  of  British  produce  to 
-     pt       .        .       .        . 


£        I        £ 
10,626,280  ,  8,846,426 

3,193,168  I  3,864,718 


1896 


1896 


1894 

£  £        ^          £ 

9,284,801  9,524,507  j  9,059,376 

8,996,665  8,349,102  3,777,966 


The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  £gyi)t,  and  of  the  principal  exports  from  the  UniteH 
Kingdom  to  Egypt : — 


Year 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


British  Imports  firom  Egjrpt 


Raw 

Cotton 


£ 

0,700,240 
6,864,817 
6,785,638 
6,420,971 
6,833.315 


Cotton 
Seeds 


Sugar 


£  £ 

2,109,786  I    201,640 

2,043,726      266,381 


Beans 


Exports  of  British  Produce  to  Egypt 


Cotton 
Goods 


Coal 


Iron 


1,832,726 
1,591,006 
1,690,429 


190,382  , 

264,056 

221,147 


£  £ 

664,763  1,349,993 

571,007  I  1,669,176 

749,928  I  1,748,409 

482,317  1,491,791 

842,538  I  1,520,708 


£ 

952,577 
765,237 
946,854 
763,668 
836  369 


177,034 
174,308 
161,034 
143,346 
248,182 


Machi- 
nery 

£ 

118,642 
141,880 
158,167 
146,188 
151,011 


The  imports  of  wheat  from  Egypt,  352,0052.  in  1891,  amounted  to  only 
8,602/.  in  1896. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  aniring 
and  clearing  at  Alexandria.  Great  facilities  have  been  afforded  to  steamers 
since  the  completion  of  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  quays  ;  and  in  order  to  still 
farther  facilitate  navigation  the  Government  have  constructed  a  new  pass, 
300  feet  wide,  to  enable  vessels,  which  have  often  been  delayed  off  the 
port  during  stormy  weather,  to  make  a  direct  run  into  harbour.  The  new 
pass,  30  feet  deep,  was  opened  to  navi^tion  in  July  1894. 

Arrivals  and  clearances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alexandria  in  five  years  :— 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Arrivals 


Clearances 


Vessels 


2,812 
2,271 
2,375 
2,393 
2,132 


Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

2,116,123 
2,033,060 
2,221,145 
2,206,667 
2,123,591 

2,291 
2,233 
2,397 
2,339 
2,106 

2,072,212 
2,025,433 
2,201,885 
2,194,964 
2,094,684 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  commercial  vessels  arrived 
and  cleared  in  1896  : — 


1 

Arrivals 

Clearances 

Nationality 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

British     . 

610 

934,450 

600 

916,265 

French     . 

145 

289,996 

144 

287,143 

Austrian  . 

142 

249,150 

143 

250,645 

Turkish   . 

1        838 

223,515 

852 

226.189 

Russian    . 

1         80 

170,505 

77 

164,376 

'  Italian     . 

!      s^ 

123,399 

83 

121,431 

Greek       . 

>       168 

54,673 

160 

62,475 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

1         18 

26,450 

18 

26,828 

German    . 

30 

46,070 

30 

46,070 

Other  countries 
Total  for  1896     . 

!         16 

5,743 

8 

8,762 

.       2,132 

2,123,951 

2,105 

2,094,684 

Sues  Canal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all 
nationalities  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  1896  :-~ 
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Conntiy 


No. 


Gross        I 
Tonnage || 


Country 


No. 


Great  Britain    . 

2,162 

8,057,706 

Germany  . 

322 

1,120,580 

France      .         .   , 

218 

819,919 

Italy         .         .   1 
Hollana   .         .   ; 

280 

594,179 

200 

520,994 

Austria-Hungary 

71 

233,922 

Spain       .         .  , 

62 

267,769 

Russia      .         .   ' 

47 

209,509 

Norway    . 

39 

98,949 

,  Turkey     . 

37 

'  Japan 

10 

1  Portugal  . 

7 

1  Egypt     .      . 

2 

1  Belgium   . 

1 

1  Sarawak   . 

1 

L 


Gross 
I     Tonnage 

58,357 

42,695 

8,886 

3,562 

2,601 

230 


Totals. 


3,40y    12,039,859 


The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  oeen  as  follows  in 
six  years : — 


Year 


No.  of 
'  Vessels 


_L 


I     1891 

,     1892 

1898 


Gross 
Tonnage 


Receipts     ,    Year 


4,207  12,217,980 
3,550  10,866,401 
3,341   1  10,753,798 


3,836.884 
2,978,097 
2,820,694 


1891 
1895 


No.  of 
Vessels 


3,352 
3,434 
3,409 


Gross 
Tonnage 


11,283,855 
11,833.637 
12,039,859 


Receipts 


2,951,073 
3,124,149 
3,182,800 


The  number  of  passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  in  1896  was 
308,241,  as  against  216,936  in  1895. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakes, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigation 
November  17,  1869. 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  as  regards  bonds  in  circulation  and  re- 
deemed was  as  follows,  on  December  31,  1896  : — 

Francs  Francs 

capital,  400,000  share,  at  500  ftanca     .    .   {  »»J;^  iSd'S'""" 'llJSS.S  }  ««'.'''''>.«''« 
Consolidation  of  unpaid  coupons,  400,000    (  394,924  in  circulation 

bonds  at  85  fhincs       ....    I     5,070  redeemed     . 
Loan  0867-68),  333,833  obligations  at  300    f  238,220  in  circulation 

96,113  redeemed 


33,568,540 
431,460 


fhincs 
Loan  (1871),  120,000  30.y€ar  bonds  at  100 

ftancs   ....... 

Loan  (1880),  73,026  3  per  cent,  obligations, 

various  prices 

Loan  (1887),  195,000  3  per  cent,  obligations 


88,348  in  circulation 
81,652  redeemed 

3,421  redeemed 
1,555  redeemed 


71,466,0001    00  000  900 
28,533,900  )    »».9»».»00 

12,000,000 


3,834,800  ) 
8,165,200/ 


Revenues  applied  to  improvement  of  canal 


—  26,999,961 

—  87,569,415 

460,569,276 
.  151,174,307 

611,743,583 

There  were  besides,  100,000  founders'  shares,  with  right  to  participate  in 
surplus  profit  under  certain  conditions.  In  1896  the  founders'  share  of  sur- 
plus profits  was  4,228,340  francs. 

Of  the  above  400,000  shares,  176,602  belonged  fonnerly  to  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,   and  were  purchased   from   hijn   by  the   British  Goveniment  in 
November  1875  for  the  sum  of  3,976,582/.     But  the  Khedive,  by  a  con- 
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vention  passed  in  1869  between  himself  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  for 
the  settlement  of  disputed  claims  and  aoommts,  had  alienated  all  dividends 
on  his  176,602  shares  up  to  1894,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company.  Against  these  diTidends  the  company  iasoed  120,000  'IMlega- 
tions,'  entitled  to  all  sums  accraing  on  the  above  176,602  ahaies  up 
to  1894;  the  dividends  which  the  'Delegations'  received  were,  however, 
lessened  by  an  annual  sum  laid  aside  to  provide  a  sinking  fund,  sufficient 
to  extinguish  them  all  by  the  end  of  the  year  1894. 

The  statutes  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  provide  that  all  net  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares  shall  be  divided  as 
foUows : — 

1.  15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Government 

2.  10        ,,        to  the  founders'  shares. 

3.  2        ,,        for  the  employes  of  the  company. 

4.  71        „        as  dividend  on  the  394,677  shares. 

5.  2        „        to  the  managing  directors. 

The  net  profits  in  1896  were  42,283,380  ftanca. 

Internal  CommunieatioiiB. 

On  January  1,  1897,  there  were  in  Egypt  1,143  miles  of  railways  belong- 
ing to  and  worked  bv  Uie  State,  and  72  miles  of  companies'  railways  :  in  al] 
1,215  miles  ;  825  miles  being  in  the  Delta,  and  390  miles  in  Upper  Egypt, 
exclusive  of  the  military  railway  in  the  Sudan,  and  the  agricultural  railways 
of  390  miles  on  the  Daira  Sanieh  estates.  There  were  290  mOes  under 
construction,  64  miles  being  companies^  railways.  Besides,  the  Goremment 
has  granted  concessions  for  the  construction  of  230  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
railways  in  the  Delta. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  last  five  years  the  length  of  line  of  the 
State  Railways,  the  number  of  passengers  and  weight  of  goods  carried,  and  the 
net  receipts : — 


Year 


Line 


Number  ot 
PassengeTB 


Goods  cairied 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Miles 
999 
1,080 
1,087 
1,098 
1,143 


7,047,295 
9,301,081 
9,827,818 
9,518,000 
9,854,000 


Tons 
2,256,556 
2,113,002 
2,391,868 
2,398,000 
2,498,000 


Net  receipts 


£E 
951,922 
918,587 

1,007,070 
994,000 

1,033,000 


The  working  expenses,  £E. 787,930  in  1896,  represent  an  average  of  about 
43  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  were  £E.  1,820, 970. 

The  telegraphs  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government  were,  at  the  end  of 
1896,  of  a  total  length  of  2,269  miles,  the  length  of  the  wire  being  8,450  miles. 
The  Government  have  given  concessions  to  a  telephone  company  for  urban 
telephone  lines.  The  Intern  Telegraph  Company,  also  by  concessions,  have 
telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandra  vid  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Port 
Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables  to  England  and  India.  Number  of  telr- 
^ms,  2,392,036,  in  1896,  as  against  2,299,938,  in  the  previous  year,  not 
including  telegrams  sent  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph. 

There  are  261  post-offices  in  the  towns  of  Egypt,  39  travelling  ofRces,  and 
450  localities  where  the  rural  i>ost  has  been  est^Iished.  Tlie  Egyptian  post- 
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office  now  transacts  all  the  services  which  exist  in  the  post- officer  of  other 
countries  forming  the  Postal  Union. 

The  following  table  nves  the  number  of  letters,  post-cards,  newspapers,  &c. , 
which  passed  thiongh  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  in  tne  year  1896  : — 


Inland 

Foreign 

Total           1 

'     Letters  and  Post-Cards    '     10,905,000 

'    Newspapers,  &c.     .    .     ,      5,605,000 

I                                             1 

4,405,000 
8,195,000 

15,810,000     1 
8,800,000     ' 

Total   ...     1     16,510,000 

7,600,000 

24,110,000 

Post  office  orders  and  remittances   through  the  post 

office  numbered 

494,250  and  amounted  to  the  value  of  ££16,150,000. 

Thirty  per    cent,    of  the  total   foreign  correspondence  was  with  Great 
Britain. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

MONBT. 

10  milieifics        .        .        .        .  =  Piastre  Tarif  (written  P.  T.). 

1.000  Milliemes  or  100  P.T.  .  =  £1  Egyptian. 

£1  sterling =  97i  P.T. 

NapoleoTi,  gold  piece  of  20  francs .  =  774%  PT. 

The  Egyptian  pound  weighs  8*5  grammes  '875  fine,  and  therefore  contains 
7  "4375  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  10-piastre  silver  piece  weighs  12  "5  grammes  '900  fine,  and  therefore 
contains  11*25  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

A  thorough  reform  was  effected  of  the  Egyptian  silver  coinage  during 
1885  and  1886,  when  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20-piastre  pieces  were  issued,  which  are 
legal  tender  up  to  £E2.  Previously  the  coins  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Euroi^  were  freely  used,  but  now  foreign  silver  cannot  be  passed  except  at  a 
heavy  discount. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Khedive,  dated  August  1,  1875,  the  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  into  Egyx^t  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1876,  compulsory  only  at  first  in  all  public  and  adminis- 
trative transactions. 

Dry  Measure. 

The  Ardeh  is  used  as  the  unit  in  all  transactions  in  grain,  &c  ,  and  is 
equal  to  5*44739  bushels. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  ardeb  is  as  follows : — Wheat,  315 
rottles ;  beans,  320  rottles ;  barley,  250  rottles ;  maize,  315  rottles ;  cotton 
seed,  270. 

Weights. 

Okieh     .        .        .        .     =     1-3206  ounce. 
BottU      .         .         .         .     =     -99049  lb. 
(}fe         .         .         .         .     =     2-7518  lbs. 

OanUr{^^'X^^°^)=     9904921U,. 
Length  Measures 

IllCllCM 

Diraa  Baladi  {to^'ii) =     22*8350 

Dirtm  Mimari  for  building,  &c    .         .         .     =     29  5281 
iTflwsaftaA  =  3'88  yards         ....=:  139;7663 
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Measukes  of  Sukfacb. 

Feddan,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  =  383  J  sq.  kassabahs  =  1  -03808  acre. 

Square  Pic. — This  measure  is  generally  used  for  the  measuring  of 
building  sites,  gardens,  and  other  small  plots  of  ground,  and  is  equal  to 
about  6  square  feet  and  7  inches. 

Diplomatic  and  Constilar  Eepresentatives. 

Cairo— -Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-Gfeneral  in  £gypi.  Minister 
Plenipoteniiary.'-Jjoid  Cromer,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S,I.,  CLE. 

^ecretorica. —Rennell  Rodd,  C.M.G.  ;  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley;  Earl 
Granville. 

Consul  aX  Alexandria.— -TL  B.  Gould. 

Consul  in  Catrio.— Raphael  Borg,  C.M.G. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Tantah,  Zagazig,  Port  Said, 
Suez,  Suakin. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Egypt 

1.  Official  Publications. 

AdminUtnition.  CorreBiwndenc*  reapecUng  the  Roorganiaation  of  Sgypt  London, 
1883  Reporto  by  Mr.  VUliers  Stuart  respecting  Beorganteation  of  Egjrpt  London,  A6« 
and  'l895  De8i>atch  from  Lord  Dufferin  forwarding  the  Decree  oonstitnting  the  new 
Political' Institutions  of  Egypt  London,  1883.  Reports  on  the  btate  of  "R^ypt  and  the 
ProirJSi  of  Administrative  Storms.  London,  1886.  Reports  by  Sir  H.  D.  WottTon  the  Ad- 
ministration  of  Egypt,  London,  1887.  Annual  Report  by  Lord  Cromer  on  the  Finaiicefi, 
Administration  andCondition  of  Eg}i»t,  and  the  Progress  of  Reforms.    London,  ISM. 

i^ruUure  EssaidestatistiqSSagricole,  1887  and  1888.  ByBoinetBcy.  Cairo,  18S8 
and  1889  Despatch  from  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  inclosing  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
AffTicultural  Population  in  Bgyi)t.  London,  1888.  Notes  on  Egyptian  Crops.  Cairo,  1^»& 
Mftnures  and  Soil  Exhaustion  in  Egypt.    Cairo,  1896. 

Finance.  Correspondence  respecting  the  8tet«  Domains  of  Bgypt^  London,  1^3. 
Memorandum  on  the  Land^Tax^f  Egypt.  ^Cairo,  ISSJ-^R^Po^  on  toe  Kjwoial^JJ^"^ 
of  Eg  "^'     ^     ^"        '  "  "■  -  •  .^  ^ 


Cairo,  1884.    Reports  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt,  1884-87.    Cairo.    Statement 


EfTVtit.  Cairo,  1884.  Kepons  on  uie  xmancea  oi  J3«yll^  ji«»-oi.  \«tiv.  owiemeui. 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Egypt,  together  with  a  List  of  toe  Egyptiui  Bonds 
and  toe  Charffes  for  their  Services.  London,  1885.  Report  on  toe  Finances  of  Esrpt. 
l^ndon  1888-95.  L'adminlstration  flnancifere  1884-87  et  la  modification  dn  r^me  fiscal 
fi«.  tahkcfien  Birypte.  1887.  Convention  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
GenSnyT AustriS-Hungao,  t^mnce,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Finance  of 
SSmt.  wcned  at  London,  March  18, 1885.  London,  188o.  Correspondence  respecting  the 
sSuement  of  toe  Claims  of  toe  ex-Khedive  IsmaU  and  his  Familj-.    London,  1888. 

Judicial.    Corresiwndencc  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Befonna.    London, 

^^onetarv     La  R6fonne  Monctaire  en  Egyi>te.    Cairo,  1886.    Note  on  toe  Cnrrency  of 
Eg^t    Cairo,  1886.    Note  on  toe  Proposed  Monetary  Law.    By  Sir  B.  Vincent.    Cairv, 

^^^'^ronulation.    Rcncensement  Geu6ral  do  I'Bgypt^,    Tonies  I.  and  11.  ^Cairo,  18^ 

Sudan  Report  on  toe  Egyptian  Provinces  of  the  Soudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator. 
Compiled"  in  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  toe  Quartermastcr-General's  Depaitinm^  Hoiw 
Ousjds,  War  Office.    London,  1884.    Report  on  toe  Soudan,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Stewan. 

^^*  aliM'CMai  Report  by  too  British  Directora  on  toe  provisional  Agreement  wiUi  M.  de 
T  oaa^Tw  London.  1888.  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  ConTention 
Jor^^ilrin^  toe  free  Navigation  of  toe  Sues  CanaL  London,  1888.  Le  CajuiH  de  Suez, 
I) Jblishcd  every  ten  days.  Paris.  Returns  of  Bhippmg  and  Tonnage.  Annual  London. 
^tJSsLc  Commerce  Extferieurdel'E^  Annual.  Alexandria.  Annual  Statement 
«f  f  heTrade  of  toe  United  Kingdom  wito  Foreign  Countries,  die  London. 
wJoffice  Library  Catalog^.    WingateBey.    London.  1894. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications, 


SlU* 


Jriin  (Tacoub,  Pacha),  L'Instruction  puhUquc  en  Egypte.    Psris,  1880.    Considerations 
•  rinstruction  pubUque  eu  Egvpte.    Cairo,  1894.  .,^.*     ,      i       ,««- 

jtttrHd^e  (A  H.).  Towards  filiartoum,  toe  Soudan  War  of  1896.    London,  1897. 
BoiSefaS-*.  Lower  Egypt.    4to  edit,  1898.    Upper  Egypt.    8.    London,  1892. 
Biill(B.A.R.XCalroofTo-Day.    tOuide-BooH    London,  1897. 
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Baroia  (J.),  L'irrigation  en  Egypte.    FftrU,  1888. 

Boulger  (D.  CX  Life  of  Gordon.    London,  1897. 

Bowrguet  (A.),  La  France  et  I'Angleterre  en  Eg3rpte     Paria,  1897. 

Butcher  (E.  T.),  The  Story  of  the  Chnrch  of  Egypt.    2  vols.     London,  1897. 

Broderick  (MIsa)  and  Sajfee  (Prof.),  Handbook  for  E^ypt  (Murray' »).    8.    Ix>iidon,  1896. 

Broton  (R.  H.X  Fayftm  and  Lake  Moeris.  4.  London,  1892.  History  of  the  Barrage. 
Cairo,  1896. 

Bruff$ek-Bey  (Henri),  Hlstolre  d'Egypte.    2nd  edit    Leipzig,  187.5. 

Cameron  (D.  A.),  E^^  ^^  the  Nineteenth  Century.    London,  1898. 

Ghilu  (AX  Le  Nil,  le  Soudan,  I'Egypte.    Paris,  1891. 

i)ariii««(«t«r  (James),  Le  Mahdl  depnis  les  origines  de  I'lslam  Jiisqn'a  nos  Jonm.  [In 
the  '  Revue  Politique  et  Litt^raire'  (Revue  Bleu)  for  March  7, 1895.  J    4.    Paris,  1885. 

De  Leon  (Edwin),  The  Khedive's  Egypt.    8.    London,  1877. 

Duff-Gordon  (LadyX  Last  Letters  fhnm  Egypt.    8.    London,  1875. 

Ehera  (Oeorg),  Aegypten  in  Bild  nnd  Wort  Fol.  Stuttgart,  1879.  Egypt,  Descriptive 
Historical,  and  Picturesque.    [Translation  by  Clara  Bell.]    2  vols.    London. 

Edmardt  (A.  B.),  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.    8.    London,  1877. 

Egyptian  Institute.    Khedivial  Geographical  Society.    Monthly  Repori^.    Cairo. 

FfrtfAv  (A.  F.  von),  ^gypten,  1894  ;  Staatsrechtlichc  Verhaltni8.se,  tc.  2  \>t».  Berlin, 
1896. 

OeiH  (F.),  Setti  anni  nil  Sndan  egiziano.    Milan,  1891. 

Hake  (A.  E.X  Gordon  in  China  and  the  Soudan.     London,  1886. 

Ihrahiwi-Hilmy  (Prince),  The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  2  vols.  London, 
1 886'.88. 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Letters  from  the  Sudan.    8.    London,  1897. 

Lane  (E.  W.V  An  Account  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.    5th  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1871. 

Leeeepe  (Ferdinand  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Lo/««  (W.  J.),  A  Ride  in  Egypt    8.    London,  1879. 

Malosee  (L.X  Imprejisions  d'Egypt/s.    Paris,  1896. 

Milner(A.),  England  in  E^pt    5th  ed.    London,  1894. 

Moberln-Bell  (C.  F.X  Khedives  and  Pastias.  London,  1879.  Egyptian  Finance.  London, 
1886.    From  Pliaraoh  to  Fellah.    London,  1887. 

MeCoan  (J.  C),  Egypt  as  it  Is.    London,  1877.    Egypt  under  Ismail.    London,  1889. 

Malortie  (Baron  de),  Egypt:  Native  Rulers  and  Foreign  Int«rference.    London,  188."). 

Molyneux  (General  W.  G.  F.),  Campaigning  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt.    London,  1896. 

AfiiU6a«ft(L.),Rei8ebriefeaua  Aegypten.    2  vols.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

PoUard  (J.),  The  Land  of  the  Monuments,  London,  1896. 

Poole  (S.  Lane),  Egypt  In  'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies'  Series.  8. 
London,  1881.— Social  Lire  in  Egypt.    4.    London,  1884.— Cairo,  3rd  ed.    London,  1897. 

Rahino  (Joseph),  Some  Statistics  of  Egypt  Statistical  Society.  London,  1884.  De  la 
progression  de  la  dette  ^ptionne.    Boulao,  1889. 

Roe  (W.  F.X  Egypt  To-day.    London,  1892. 

The  Statistical  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal.  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,' 
Juno,  1887. 

Ronehetti  (N.X  L'Egypte  et  ses  progris  sous  Ismail  Pascha.    8.    Marseilles,  1868. 

3f.  ./oJka(Bayle).  Village  Life  in  Egypt    2  vols.    London.  1852. 

Statin  Pasha.  Feuer  und  Schwert  im  Sndan.  Leipzig,  1895.  [English  Translation  by 
Major  Wingate.    London  and  New  York,  1805.] 

Stephan  (H.X  Das  heutige  Aegypt«n.    8.    Leipzig,  1872. 

Stuart  (VilliersX  Egypt  after  the  War.     London,  1883. 

Sluhlmann  (F.X  Mit  Rmin  Pasha  ins  Hcrz  von  Aft-ika     Berlin,  1S94. 

Traill  (H.  D.X  From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan  Frontier.  8,  London,  18y6.--Lora  Cromer,  a 
Biojmiphy.    London,  1897. 

Wallace  (D.  MaekenzieX  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Question.    London,  18^3. 

WHkinaon  (Sir  Gardner),  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes.    2  vols.    London,  1843. 

Willeoeke  fW.X  Eg}i)tian  Irrigation.  London,  1889.  Report  (Official)  on  Perennial 
Irrigation  and  Flood  Protection  for  Egvpt    4.    Cairo,  1894. 

Wilton  (C.  T.X  and  FeVcin  (R.  W.X  Uganda  and  the  Eg>'ptian  Soudan.    London,  1882. 

WiUon  (Sir  C.  W.X  Prom  Korti  to  Khartum.    8.    Edinburgh,  1886. 

Winaate  (Lt-CoL,  C.B  X  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.  London,  1891.  Ten  Tears 
in  theMahdi^s  Camp(fi-om  the  original  MS.  of  Father  Ohrwalder).  London,  1892.  England, 
Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.    London,  1896. 

Wood  (H.  P.),  Egypt  under  the  British.    8.    London,  1896. 

Wylde  (A.  B.X  '88  to  '87  in  the  Soudan.    2  vols.    London,  1888. 

Zineke  (F.  B.),  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive.    8     liondon,  1872. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

(United  States  of  America.) 

Constitntion  and  Goyenunent 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  States  of  which 
the  American  Union  then  consisted  was  adopted  by  Congress 
July  4,  1776.  On  November  30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged independence  of  the  United  States,  and  on  September  3, 
1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  conclnded. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the 
Constitution  of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were 
added  Dec.  15,  1791  ;  an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804;  a  thirteenth  amendment, 
Dec.  18,  1865 ;  a  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28,  1868;  and  a 
fifteenth  amendment,  March  30,  1870. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted 
to  three  separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  to- 
gether with  a  Yice-Fresident  chosen  for  the  same  term,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — ^  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  nimiber  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.'  The 
practice  is  that  in  every  State  the  electors  allotted  to  the  State 
are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  on  a  general  ticket, 
on  the  system  known  in  France  as  scrtUin  de  liste.  The 
Constitution  enacts  that  *the  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  X7nite«i 
States ;  *  and  further,  that  *  no  person  except  a  natural-bore 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States,' 
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The  President  is  commandenviii-Kshief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The 
Vice-President  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  case  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  electors  of  President 
and  Vice-President  are  at  present  chosen  in  all  the  States  on 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  every  fourth 
year ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  following  the  jiew  President-elect 
assumes  office. 

FreMent  of  iJie  United  States. — William  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
bom  1844;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1868;  practised  in  Canton, 
Ohio;  Member  of  House  of  Eepresentatives,  1877-90  ;  Governor 
of  Ohio,  1893  ;  entered  on  Presidency  March  4,  1897. 

Vice-President. — Garret  A.  Hob<vrt<f  of  New  Jersey. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  annual  salaiy  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  the  Vice-President  8,000  dollars. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — 


Pbesidsnts  of  the  Ukited  States. 


Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Born 
1782 

Died 

George  Washingto 

n       .      Virginia    . 

1789-1797 

1799 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1785  '  1826 

Thomas  Jefferson 

.      Virginia    . 

1801-1809 

1748  .  1826 

James  Madison 

.     Virginia   . 

1809-1817 

1751      1836 

James  Monroe 

Virginia    . 

1817-1826 

1769      1831 

John  Quincy  Adai 
Andrew  Jackson 

as      .      Massachusetts  . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

.     Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin  Van  Bnrer 

I        .  '  New  York 

1887-1841 

1782 

1862 

William  H.  Harris 

»on    .  1  Ohio 

March.Apl.  1841 

1778     1841 

John  T>'ler  . 
'  James  K.  Polk 

.  '  Vii^nia    . 

1      1841-1846 

1790 

.1862 

.   1  Tennessee 

■      1846-1849 

1796 

1849 

1  Zachary  Taylor 
Millard  Fillmore 

Louisiana . 

j      1849-1850 

1784 

1850  . 

.      New  York 

'      1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Fmnklin  Pierce 

.      New  Hampshire 

1863-1857    " 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan 

.      Pennsylvania    . 

1867-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abi-aham  Lincoln 

Til*           • 

Illinois 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson 

.  ■  Tennessee 

'      1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

.      niinois     . 

1869-1877 

1822     1885 

Rutherford  B.  Ha 

yes    .     Ohio 

;      1877-1881 

1822     1898 

James  A.  Garfield 

Ohio 

'■  March.8ept.  1881 

1881      1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

.      New  York 

:      1881-1886 

1830     1886 

i  Qrover  Cleveland 

.     New  York 

1886-1889 

1837  ;    — 

Henjamin  Harriso 

Q             Indiana    . 

1889-1893 

1883 

— 

Grover  Cleveland 

.     New  York 

1893-1897 

1837 

— 

William  McKinle 

y             Ohio 

1897 

1 

1844 

SqTq  . 
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Vice-Pbk8IDENT8  of  the  United  States. 


Name 

From  Stet« 
1  Massachusetts   . 

Term  of  Service 

Born 

Died 

John  Adams 

1789-1797 

1785 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Virginia   . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron  Burr  . 

New  York 

1801-1806 

1756 

1836 

George  Clinton 
Elbndge  Gerry 

New  York 

1805-1812 

1789 

1812 

ISIassachusetts  . 

1818-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

New  York 

1817-1825 

1774 

1825 

John  C.  Calhoun  . 

South  Carolina . 

1826-1832 

1782 

1850 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

1883-1887 

1782 

1862 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1850 

John  Tyler  . 
George  M.  Dallas  . 

Virginia    . 

March-Apl.  1841 

1790 

1862 

Pennsylvania    . 
New  York 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard  Fillmore   . 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King  . 

1  Alabama  . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John  C.  Breckinridge 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

March-Apl.  1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax    . 

Indiana    . 

1869-1878 

1828 

1885 

Henry  Wilson 

Massachusetts  . 

1878-1876 

1812 

1875 

William  A.  Wheeler 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

March.8cptl881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

Indiana    . 

Mar.-Nov.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

Levi  P.  Morton     . 

.      New  York 

1889-1893 

— 

— 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Illinois     . 

1893-1897 

1835 



Garret  A.  Hobart . 

.  1  New  Jersey 

1897 

'     — 



By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  re- 
moval>  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  the 
order  of  the  establishment  of  their  departments,  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of  the  Pre- 
sident is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  On  the  death  of  a 
Vice-President  the  duties  of  the  office  fall  to  the  President /tto  Urn- 
pore  of  the  Senate,  who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice-Plresident. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by 
eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  '  Cabinet.'  They  are  chosen  by  the  Pi*esident,  but 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  of  them  presides  over 
a  separate  department,  and  acts  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  President.     The  heads  of  departments  are  (Jan.  1898)  : — 

1.  Secretary  of  State, — John  Shtrma7i,  of  Ohio,  bom  in  Ohio, 
1823;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1844  ;  Member  of  Congress,  1855-61  ; 
United  States  Senator,  1861-77;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1877-81  ;  United  States  Senator,  1881-97.  Present  appoint- 
ment, March  5,  1897. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois, 
born  in  New  York,  1836.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1897. 
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3.  Secretary  qf  War. — ^Russell  A.  Alger,  of  Michigan,  bom  in 
Michigan,  1835  ;  Major-General  in  Union  army,  1865 ,  (Jovemor 
of  Michigan,  1885-87.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1897. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, — John  D.  Longy  of  Massachusetts, 
born  in  Maine,  1838 ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1861 ;  Member  and 
Speaker  Massachusetts  House  of  Kepresentatives,  1875-77 ; 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1878  ;  Governor,  1879- 
81 ;  Member  of  Congress,  1883-89.  Present  appointment, 
March  5,  1897. 

5.  Secretwry  qf  tJie  Interior. — Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New 
York,  bom  in  Massachusetts,  1833.  Present  appointment, 
March  5,  1897. 

6.  Postmaster-General, — James  A.  Gary,  of  Maryland,  born 
in  Connecticut,  1833.     Present  appointment,  March  5,  1897. 

7.  Attorney-General. — Joseph  McKenna,  of  California,  bom 
in  Pennsylvania,  1843 ;  Member  of  California  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1875  ;  Member  of  Congress,  1885-92;  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  1892-97.  Present  appointment, 
March  5,  1897. 

8.  Secretary  of  AgrictUture. — James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  bom  in 
Scotland,  1835;  Member  of  Iowa  House  of  Representatives, 
1867-73  ;  Member  of  Congress,  1873-77,  and  1883-85.  Present 
appointment,  March  5,  1897. 

Each  of  the  above  ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States  for  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties 
made  by  the  President  with  foreign  powers,  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  senators  present  being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate 
is  also  invested  with  the  power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all 
appointments  to  office  made  by  the  President ;  and  its  members 
constitute  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected 
every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  citizens  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  general 
such  voters  are  all  male  citizens  over  2 1  years  of  age.  Neither  race 
nor  colour  affects  the  right  of  citizens.     The  franchise  is  not  abso- 
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lutely  universal ;  residence  for  at  least  one  year  in  mo6t  States 
(in  Ehode  Island  and  Kentucky  two  years,  in  Michigan  and  Maine 
three  months)  is  necessary,  in  some  States  the  payment  of  taxes, 
in  others  registration.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  Western 
States  admit  to  the  franchise  unnaturalised  persons,  who  have 
formally  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Untaxed 
Indians  are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  in  most  States  convicts, 
in  some  States  duellists  and  fraudulent  voters  ;  in  Massachusetts 
voters  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  English,  and  in  Mississippi 
and  S.  Carolina  there  are  also  educational  restrictions,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  admit  women  to  the  franchise  on 
equal  terms  with  men.  The  number  of  members  to  which  eacb 
State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten  years. 
By  the  Apportionment  Act  consequent  on  the  census  of  1890, 


Alabama 

.     9 

Arkansas 

.     6 

California 

.     7 

Colorado 

.     2 

Connecticut 

.     4 

Delaware 

.     1 

Florida  . 

.     2 

Georgia 

.  11 

Idaho    . 

.     1 

Illinois  . 

.   22 

Indiana 

.   13 

Iowa      . 

.   11 

Kansas  . 

.     8 

Kentucky 

.  11 

Louisiana 

.     6 

itatives  was  oo 

I ,  dist] 

•ibuted  as  follows 

:— 

Maine    . 

.     4 

Ohio 

21 

Maryland 

.     6 

Oregon  . 

2 

Massachusetts 

.  13 

Pennsylvania 

SO 

Michigan 

.  12 

Rhode  Island 

■a 

Minnesota 

.     7 

South  Carolina 

1 

Mississippi     . 

.     7 

South  Dakota 

2 

Missouri 

.  15 

Tennessee 

10 

Montana 

.     1 

Texas    . 

13 

Nebraska 

.     6 

Utih      . 

1 

Nevada . 

.     1 

Vermont 

9 

New  Haini«hire 

.     2 

Vii^ginia 

.   10 

New  Jersey    . 

.     8 

Washington   . 

£ 

New  York      . 

.  34 

West  Viiginia 

.     4 

North  Carolina 

.     9 

Wisconsin 

.   10 

North  Dakota 

.     1 

Wyoming 

' 

Total     . 

3;.: 

On  tlie  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one  representative  to  every  173^90C' 
inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1896  was  about  14,000,000, 
or  somewhat  under  one  in  five  of  the  entire  population.  In  1890  there  were 
in  the  United  States  16,940,311  males  of  voting  age— 21  years  and  ovei. 
including  unnaturalised  foreigners 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty -five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  Unitec 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  which  they  ait 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  Hoii» 
admits  a  *  delegate '  from  each  organised  Territory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates  art 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  ti* 
*  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  * ;  stzl 
each  of  the  Hou.ses  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  propose  alteiatiosi 
in  the  Constitution,  by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The  article  ordets  ib^x 
the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  tb- 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  prD- 
posing  the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  s^ll  be  valid  to  tM  tnteau 
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and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20,  1874,  tiie  salarj'  of  a  senator, 
representative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  6,000  dollars  per  annum  with 
travelling  expenses  calculated  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile,  by  the  most 
direct  route  of  usual  travel,  and  similar  return,  once  for  each  session  of 
Congress.  There  is  also  an  annual  allowance  of  125  dollars  for  stationery, 
&c.,  for  each  member.  The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is,  under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  8,000  dollars  per  annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  imder  authority  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoliunents  of  which  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  oflfice  under  the  United 
States  can  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  tru.st 
under  the  United  States. 

The  period  usually  termed  *a  Congress'  in  legislative  language,  continues 
for  two  years ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4,  1897,  until  noon,  March  4, 
1899,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the  55th  Congress 
will  expire,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  will  begin. 

The  Federal  Government  has  authority  in  matters  of  Federal  taxation, 
treaties  and  other  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  army,  navy,  and  (to  a  certain 
extent)  militia,  commerce,  foreign  and  inter  State,  postal  service,  coinage, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crime  against  the 
Um^d  States. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  msscd  December  18, -1865.  The 
vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic  made  by 
this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenshif). 
State  and  Local  Government. 

The  Union  comprises  13  original  States,  7  States  which  were  admitted 
without  having  been  oi^nised  as  Territories  dependent  on  the  Union,  and  25 
States  which  had  been  Territories.  Each  State  has  its  own  constitution,  which 
must  be  republican  in  fonn,  and  each  constitution  derives  its  authority,  not 
from  Congress,  but  from  the  population  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the 
original  States  the  colonial  cnarters  were  adopted,  with  more  or  less  modifi- 
cation, as  State  constitutions ;  the  other  States,  before  entering  the  Union, 
had  constitutions  already  made.  Admission  of  States  into  the  Union  is 
granted  by  special  Acts  of  Congi*ess,  either  (1)  in  the  form  of  'enabling  Acts,' 
providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification  of  a  State  constitution  by  the 
people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  as  soon  as  the  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution  already  framed,  and  at  once 
granting,  admission. 

Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a  Governor,  and 
other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  elective,  but  the  Senators  (having  larger  electoral  districts)  are 
less  numerous  than  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  in  somo 
States  their  terms  are  longer  and,  in  a  few,  the  Senate  is  only  partially  i-enewed 
at  each  election.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  which 
varies  from  150  to  1,500  dollars  per  session,  or  from  1  to  8  dollars  per  day 
during  session.  The  duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  States 
money  bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
i^enate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  officials  impeached  by  the  other 
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House,  and  besides,  has  often  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject  appointment, 
made  by  the  Governor.  In  most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial,  the 
(Jovemor  having  power  to  summon  in  extraordinary  session,  but  not  to  dis- 
S3lve  or  adjourn.  State  Legislatures  are  competent  to  deal  with  all  matters 
not  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Federal  constitution,  or 
falling  within  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  constitutions.  Among  their 
powers  are  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  for  the  right  of  safirsge, 
and  the  control  of  all  elections  to  public  office,  including  elections  of  members 
of  Congress  and  electors  of  PrMident  and  Vice-President ;  the  criminal  law, 
both  in  its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and 
the  administration  of  prisons  ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters  pertainine 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property ;  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations  ;  the  chartering  and  control  of  all  manu- 
facturing, trading,  transportation,  and  other  corporations,  subject  only  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  passing  m)m  one  State  to  another  ;  the 
regulation  of  labour ;  education ;  chanties ;  licensing,  including  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic ;  fisheries,  and  game  laws.  The  revenues  of  the  States 
are  derived  chiefly  from  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  in  some  cases  both  real 
and  personal,  in  others  on  land  and  buildings  only.  The  prohibition  upon 
Congress  to  levy  direct  taxes  save  in  proportion  to  population,  contained  in  the 
national  constitution,  leaves  this  source  of  revenue  to  the  States  exclusively. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the  whole  State. 
His  term  of  office  varies  from  one  year  (in  2  States),  to  4  years  (in  19  States^, 
and  his  salary  from  1,000  to  10,000  dollars.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the 
faithful  administration  of  the  law,  and  he  has  command  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  State.  His  power  of  appointment  to  State  offices  is  usually  un- 
important. He  may  recommend  measures,  but  does  not  present  bills  to  the 
legislature.  In  some  States  he  presents  estimates.  In  all  but  four  of  the 
States  the  Governor  has  a  veto,  wnich  may  however  bo  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority. 

The  officials  by  whom  the  administration  of  State  affairs  is  carried  on 
(secretaries,  treasurers,  members  of  boards  of  commissioners,  &c. ),  are  usually 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  General  State,  elections  for  terms  similar  to  those 
for  which  governors  hold  office,  the  party  in  power  appointing  its  own 
adherents. 

In  8  of  the  5  Territories  there  are  local  legislatures,  the  form  of  which  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Goveniment.  These  bodies  have  |>owers 
similar  to  those  of  the  States,  but  any  of  their  acts  may  be  modified  or 
annulled  by  Federal  statutes.  The  Governor  of  each  of  the  Territories  is 
appointed  for  4  years  by  the  Federal  President  to  whom  he  makes  an  annual 
report.  The  President  appoints  also  the  Territorial  secretaries  and  other 
officials,  together  with  the  Territorial  judges. 

Alaska  and  Indian  Territory  have  no  power  of  self-government.  Alaska 
is  governed  like  a  British  crown  colony,  by  a  Governor  who  is  not  assisted  by 
a  legislature. 

In  Indian  Territory  the  native  tribes  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  the  civilised  tribes,  with  the 
support  of  the  national  Government,  maintain  local  governments  of  their 
own  with  elective  legislatures  and  executive  officers,  whose  functions 
are  strictly  limited  to  the  persons  and  personal  property  of  their  own  citixens 
(Indians). 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government, 
provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  pur^xises  of  government  in  1791. 
it  is  co-extensive  with  the  city  of  Washington,  and  embraces  an  area  of  60 
square  miles.  The  district  has  no  municipal  legislative  body,  and  its  cituens 
have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  ooQcernl.     By  an 
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Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  mimicipal  govemment  is  administered  by  three 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President 

The  nnit  of  lo(»l  govemment  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  rand  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters  who  assemble 
annuidly  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  legislate  in  local  affairs,  levy  taxes,  make 
appropriations,  and  appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (select  men,  clerk, 
school-committee,  &c.).  Where  cities  exist  the  township  govemment  is 
superseded  by  the  city  govemment.  Townships  are  froupea  to  form  counties, 
each  with  its  commissioners  and  other  paid  officials  who  have  charge  of  public 
buildings,  lay  out  highways,  grant  licences,  and  estimate  and  apportion  the 
taxation  neceauay  for  countv  purposes.  In  the  South  the  counties  are  them- 
selves the  units,  though  suboiviaed  for  eduoational  or  other  special  purposes. 
Their  officials  have  in  general  additional  functions,  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  superintendence  of  schools.  In  the  Middle  and  North- Western  States  the 
two  systems  of  local  govemment  are  mixed.  In  the  West  all  the  public  land 
is  already  divided  into  townships  six  mUes  square. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Pbooiuess  and  Present  Ck)Ni)iTioN. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  white  and  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  at  each  of  the  eleven  censuses  from 
1790  to  1890:— 


1 

-Incxease 

Year 

WWte 

Free  Coloured 

Slave 

Total 

percent 

3,172,006 

697,681 

3,929,214 

per  aim. 

1790 

59,527 



1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

8-51 

1   1810 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-64 

1820 

7,862,166 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,633,822 

3-31 

1830 

10,537,878 

319,599 

2,009,048 

12,866,020 

3-36 

I   1840 

14,195,805 

386,298 

2,487,355 

17,069,453 

3-27 

1860 

1«,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

28,191,876 

3*59 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953.760 

31,443,321 

8-56 

1   1870 

88,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

88,558.371 

2-26 

1   1880 

43,402,970 

6,680,793 

~~' 

50,155,783 

3  01 

,   1890 

54,983,890 

7,470,040 

62,622,250 

2-49 

There  are  also  included  in  the  total  for  1860,  34,933  Chinese 
and  44,021  Indians;  for  1870,  63,199  Chinese,  55  Japanese  and 
25,731  Indians ;  for  1880,  105,465  Chinese,  148  Japanese,  and 
66,407  Indians;  for  1890,  107,475  Chinese,  2,039  Japanese,  and 
58,806  Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  and  the  area  ana  population  per  square  mile 
in  1890  of  the  States  and  Territories  arranged  by  geographical 
divisions.  The  dates  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States  and  the  year 
of  the  admission  of  each  of  the  other  States  into  the  Umpu  :— 
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States  and  Territories 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine  (1820) 
New  Hampshire  (1788): 
Vermont  (1791)     . 
Massachusetts  (1788) 
Rhode  Island  (1790) 
Connecticut  (1788) 
New  York  (1788) . 
New  Jersey  (1787) 
Pennsylvania  (1787) 

Total    . 
South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware  (1787)     . 
Maryland  (1788)  . 
D.  of  Columbia  (1791) 
Virginia  (1788)      . 
West  Virginia  (1863) 
Korth  Carolina  (1789) 
South  Carolina  (1788) 
Georgia  (1788) 
Florida  (1845)       . 

Total    . 
North  CciUral  Division : 
Ohio  (1802)  . 
Indiana  (1816) 
Illinoifl  (1818) 
Michigan  (1837)    . 
Wisconsin  (1818)  . 
Minnesota  (1858)  . 
Iowa  (1845)  . 
Missouri  (1821)      . 
T^prth  Dakota  (1889) 
South  Dakota  (1889) 
Nebraska  (1867)    . 
Kansas (1861) 

Totel    . 
South  Central  Division  : 
Kentucky  (1792)   . 
Tennessee  (1796)   . 
Alalmma  (1819)     . 
Mississippi  (1817). 
Louisiana  (1812)   . 
Texas  (1845). 
Oklahoma  (Ter.)  (1890) 
Arkansas  (1836)    . 

Totol    . 


I  Land  Area : 
I      Enelifih 
8q.miTe8,1890 


29,895 
9,005 
9,135 
8,040 
1,085 
4,846 

47,620 
7,455 

44,985 


162,065 

1,960 
9,860 
60 
40,125 
24,645 
48,580 
30,170 
58,980 
54,240 

268,620 

40,760 
35,910 
56,000 
57,430 
54,450 
79,205 
55,475 
68,735 
70,195 
76,850 
76,840 
81,700 

758,550 

40,000 
41,750 
51,540 
46,340 
45,420 
262,290 
38,830 
53,045 


Population  in 
1880 


648,936 

346,991 

332,286 

1,783,086 

276,681 

622,700 

5,082,871 

1,131,116 

4,282,891 


Population  in 
18M 


1890 


I 


661,086 

876,530 

332,422 

2,238,943 

845,506 

746,258 

5,997,858 

1,444,988 

5,258,014 


14,507,407 

146,608 
934,943 
177,624 

1,512,565 
618,457 

1,399,750 
995,577 

1,542,180 
269,493 

7,597,197 

3,198,062 

1,978,301 

3,077,871 

1,686,937 

1,315,497 

780,773 

1,624,615 

2,168,380 

86,909 

98,268 

452,402 

996,096 


17,401,645 

168,498 
1,042,890 

230,392 
1,665,980 

762,794 
1,617,947 
1,151,149 
1,837,853 

391,422 

8,857,920 

3,672,316 
2,192,404 
3,826,851 
2,098,889 
1,686,880 
1,301,826 
1,911,896 
2,679,184 
182,719 
828,808  . 
1,058,910  I 
1,427,096  I 


22-1  i 
41-8 
36-4 
278-5 
818-4  , 
154  0: 
126-0 
198-8 
116-9 


107*4 

860 

105-7 

8839-9 

41-3 

31*0  . 

38-8 

38-2 

31*2 

7*2 

33-0 

90-1 
61  1 
68-3 
36-6 
81-0 
16-4 
34-5 
89-0 
2-6 
4-3 
13-8 
17-5 


17,364,111       22,362,279  ,    297 


1,648,690 
1,542,359 
1,262,505 
1,131,597 
939,946 
1,591,749 

802,625 


1,858,635 
1,767,518 
1,518,017 
1,289,600 
1,118,587 
2,235,628 
61,834 
1,128,179 


46-5 
42-3 
29-4 
27  S 
24-6 
-8-5 
1-6 
21-3 


579,215  ,      8,919,871       10,972,898  I    18-9 
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'          states  and  Territories 

Land  Area : 

English 
sq.railes,1890 

Population  in 
1880 

Population  in 
1890 

Pop.  per 

sq.mile, 

1890 

IVesUm  Division  : 

Montana  (1889)     . 

146,310 

39,159 

132,159 

0-9 

Wyoming  (1890)   . 
Colorado  (1876)  -. 

97,575 

20,789 

60,705 

0-6 

103,645 

194,827 

412,198 

4-0 

New  Mexico  (Ter.)(1850) 

122,460 

119,565 

158,593 

1-3 

Arizona  (Ter.)  (1863)     . 

112,920 

40,440 

59,620 

0-5 

Utah  (1896)  . 

82,190 

143,963 

207,905 

2»5 

Nevada  (1864)       . 

109,740 

62,266 

45,761 

0-4 

Idaho  (1890) 

84,290 

32,610 

84,385 

1-0 

Washington  (1889) 
Oregon  (1859) 

66,880 

75,116 

349,890 

5-2 

94,560 

174,768 

313,767 

3-3 

California  1860      . 

156,980 

864,694 

1,208,130 

7-8 

Total    . 

1,175,550 

1,767,697 

8,027,618 

2-6 

Totals . 

2,939,000 

50,155,788 

62,622,250 

21-3 

Indian  Territory  (1854). 

31,000 

Alaska  (Tor.)  (1868)      . 

531,000 
3,501,000 



Grand  Totals 

In  addition  to  the  geneml  enumeration  of  population  for  the  organised 
States  and  Territories  in  1880  and  1890,  there  were  returned  for  Alaska  33,426 
persons  in  1880,  and  32,052  persons  in  1890  ;  while  for  the  Indian  territory 
and  Indian  reservations  there  were  returned  in  1890  a  total  of  325,464  persons, 
subdivided  as  follows : — 


Indian  Territoiy : 

Indians 51,279 

Whites 110,264 

Persons  of  negro  descent,  Ac.    .  18,649 


Total  for  Indian  Territory 


180,182 


Indian  Reservations : 
IndianH        .... 
Whites,  employes,  and  others 


188,168 
7,114 


Total  onIndianRe8ervations,Ae.  145,282 
Grand  Total        .        .    825,464 


In  1880  no  return  of  population  was  made  for  Indian  Territoiy  and  Indian 
Reservations. 

As  regards  sex,  the  total  |)opulation  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  the 
census  of  1890  comprised  32,067,880  males,  and  30,554,370  females. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only  13  States 
and  4  Territories,  the  largest  of  the  States,  as  then  constituted,  being 
Vii^nia,  with  a  population  of  747,610.  In  1800  there  were  16  States  and  4 
Territories,  Virginia  having  then  a  ^wpidation  of  880,200.  In  1810  the 
same  State,  with  a  population  of  974, 600,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  7 
Territories  In  1820  there  were  23  States  and  3  Territories,  New  York 
standing  first  with  a  population  of  1,372,111.  In  1830  there  were  24 
States  and  3  Territories ;  in  1840,  26  States  and  3  Territories ;  in  1850,  30 
States  and  5  Territories ;  iu  1860,  33  States  and  8  Territories  ;  in  1870,  37 
States  and  9  Territories  ;  in  1880,  38  States  anjl  8  Territories ,-  in  1890,  44 
States  and  4  Territories  (including  Oklahoma),  neither  Alaska,  the  District 
of  Columbia  nor  the  Indian  Territory  being  included  in  these  numbers. 
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In  1890  the  nuiabere  engaged  in  the  various  classes  of  oocupatioiis  were 
returned  as  follows  : — 


Class  of  oceapations 


Agriculture,  fisheries  and  mining 
l^rofeasional  services 
Domestic  and  personal  services 
Trade  and  transportation 
Manufacturing  and    mechanical   in 
dustries        .... 


Total  employed 


Male 


8,333,813 

632,646 

2,692,879 

8,097,701 


Female 


Total 


679,523     9,013,336 


311,687 

19667,698 

228,421 


4,064,051       1,027,242 


944,333 
4,860,577 
8,326,122 

5,091,293 


18,821,090      8,914,571  '22,735,661 


Abba  of  Indian  Beher vations.  Population,  and  Births  and  Dkatb? 
OP  Indians  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  Stat& 

DURING  THE  YeAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1895  : — 


!                                      1 

on  Reaer- 

vations 

(Indians) 

Vital 

tions 

States  and  Territories 

Aciea 

Square  Miles 

1   Births 
278 

Deaiba 

Arizona    .        .       .       . 

4,0fl8,5»7 

6,404     1 

87,723 

172 

•    California 

432,859 

676      ! 

12,574 

1          36 

43 

Colorado  . 

1,094,400 

1,710 

1,142 

19 

16 

1    Florida     .        .        . 

^ 

— 

565 



Idaho 

1,896,861 

2,964 

4,198 

46 

68 

1    Indian  Territory      . 

1  19,879,573 

81,062 

67,368 

1           50 

43 

Iowa 

2,900 

4 

398 

80 

\h 

ic«T^imji     . 

82,«74 

51 

1,124 

48 

27 

1    Michigan. 

5,944 

9 

7,428 

■— 

1    Minnesota 

1     2,248,758 

8.606 

7,280 

300 

71 

Montana  . 

1     9,382,400 

14,660 

10.788 

416 

sao 

j    Nebraska 

•        125,817 

197 

8,889 

1         147 

120 

I    Nevada    . 

954,185 

1,491 

8,687 

29 

IS 

New  Mexico    . 

1,797,086 

2,808 

9,884 

48 

4t> 

New  York 

87,677 

137 

6,185 

9S 

144 

North  Carolina 

1         65,211 

102 

2.893 

28 

2<» 

1    North  Dakota . 

8,812,833 

6,968 

8.134 

193 

IhS 

1    Oklahoma 

6,949,715 

10,869 

12.670 

4eD 

46i 

!     1.626,981 

2,540 

4.565 

86 

ns 

South  DakotA  . 

t     9,837,299 

15,871 

18,861 

1        6S1 

4*^.-5 

Texas 

— . 

— 

290 

40 

4^ 

Utah 

3,972,480 

6,207 

2.160 

214 

S»V, 

1    Washington 

1    4,046,564 

6,323 

9,334 

275 

2ss 

1    Wisconsin 

1       416,761 

651 

9,069 

51 

37 

1  Xall^^n.:    : 

.     ,     1,810,000 

1 

2,828 

1,748 
728 

— 

Total,  1895    . 

'  84,571,459 

132,141 

248,340 

8,502 

8.«r4 

Total,  1880    . 

1154,741,349 

841,800 

265,327 

1     8,430 

2.729 

In  1897  the  United  States  spent  13,016,802  dollars  on  th. 
Indians.     There  are  56  agencies  throughout  the  States. 
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Of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Tonitories  in  1890,  58,872,703  <or 
85-28  per  cent.)  were  natives,  and  9,249,547  (or  1477  per  cent.)  foreign-born. 
In  1880  there  were  43,475,840  natives  and  6,679,943  foreign-born  (13  32  per 
cent).  In  1870  the  population  was  14*44  per  cent,  foreign-born  ;  in  1860, 
13  16  per  cent. ;  in  1850,  9*68  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign-born  population  at 
the  census  of  1890  : — 


England  » 
Wales      . 

909,092 

100,079 

Scotland. 

242,281 

Ireland    . 

1,871,509 

Total  United  Kingdom 

3,122,911 

Germany 

2,784,894 

Canada  and  Newfoundland     980,938 

Sweden   . 

478,041 

Norway  . 

822,666 

Russia     . 

182,644 

Italy       . 

182,580 

Poland    . 

147,440 

Denmark 

132,543 

Austria   . 

123,271 

Bohemia 

118,106 

France    .... 

113,174 

China      .... 

106,688 

Switzerland     . 

104,069 

Holland  .... 

81,828 

Mexico    .... 

77,853 

Cuba  and  West  Indies     . 

23,256 

Hungary 

62,435 

Belgium  .... 

22,639 

Portugal. 

15,996 

Spain       .... 

6,185 

South  America 

5,006 

Other  foreign  countries    . 

54,385 

Total 


1  Inolndos  Great  Britain,  not  specified. 


9,249,547 


Thus  of  the  foreign-bom  population  33-76  per  cent,  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (20*23  per  cent,  from  Ireland,  10*91  percent,  from  England  and 
Wales,  and  2*62  per  cent  from  Scotland)  ;  30*11  percent,  were  from  Germany; 
10*61  per  cent,  from  Canada  ;  10*09  per  cent,  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  1*22  per  cent,  from  France  ;  and  14*21  per  cent,  from  other  countries. 


II.  Movement  op  Population. 

There  is  no  systematic  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  birth  rate  computed  for  1890  by  the  Census 
Office  was  26*68  per  1,000  of  population  ;  but  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  too 
low.  Death-rates  are  computed  from  returns  for  certain  areas,  where  local 
registration  records  are  kept.  These  areas  are  the  New  England  States  (ex- 
cept Maine),  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  principal  cities  in  the  remaining  States,  furnishing  for  1890  a  total  of 
409,125  deaths  out  of  875,521  for  the  whole  country.  The  highest  death  rate 
among  whites  in  these  areas  was  23-19  per  1,000  ;  the  lowest,  15*60  ;  among 
coloured  persons,  highest  34*14  ;  lowest,  18*78  ^  1,000. 

From  1775  to  1815  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  very  small,  on 
account  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  European  wars,  not  over  3,000  or 
4,000  a  year  arriving  during  this  period.  When  peace  between  England  and 
America  was  re-established,  in  1815,  immigration  took  a  fresh  start  Prior 
to  1820  no  official  record  of  arrivals  was  kept,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  up  to  that  year,  about  250,000  alien  pas- 
sengers arrived,  98  per  cent,  of  whom  were  immigrants.  The  totail  number  of 
immigrants  from  1820  to  1897  (June  30)  was  18,240,872.  The  following  state- 
ment,  in  which  immigrants  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  not  included,  shows 
the  number  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  leading  foreign  countries 
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during  the  decade  ending  June  30,  1897,  with  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants in  each  year  during  that  period : — 


June  30,      "'*^* 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 


I  182,205 
I  153,549 
122,754 
'  122,311 
I  117,514 
I  109,086 
,  71,871 
'  87,724 
I  64,827 
41,148 


Sweden, 

Germany 

Norway, 
and 

Denmark 

109,717 

81,924  . 

99,538 

57,504 

92,427 

50,368 

113,554 

60,107 

130,758 

68.302 

96,361 

62,935 

59,386 

33,056 

36,351 

27,300 

81,885 

33,229 

22,533 

21,071 

iZ^^     ^^y    iH-ia     Pi-ceS^S; 


45,811 

34,174  . 

56,199- 

71,042 

80,136, 

59,633  . 

87,505 

83,462 

65,103 

33,031  j 


51,075  , 
24,848  I 
51,799 
76,065  i 
62,137  i 
72,916 
43,967 
36,961  I 
81,885 
59,431  I 


89,313 
31,889 
33,147 
47,426 
79,294 
87,177 
35,694 
34,490 
51,445 
25,816 


6,454 

5,918 

!  6,5S5 

!  6,770 

!  6,521 

5,358 

i  3,662 

8,702 

2,463 

2,107 


546,889 
444,427 
455,302 
560,3191 
623,084i 
502,917 
314,467 
279,94S 
j843,267 
'216,897 


Thus  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years,  including  other  countries  besides 
those  mentioned,  was  4,287,017.  Of  the  total  immigrants  in  1894,  186,247  ; 
in  1895,  120,024  ;  in  1896,  126,439  ;  in  1897,  91,925  were  females. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  immigiants  between  1855  and  1885  was 
274,899.  The  total  number  of  Chinese  reported  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
105,465,  in  1890,  107,475.  By  the  law  passed  in  1882,  Chinese  immigntion 
was  practically^  prohibited. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  last  five  decades  by  reproduction  and  by  immigration : — 


Population    . 

1 

Decade 

total 

Increase 

Decade 
Increase  by 
Immigrants 

Percentage  of  Decade 
Increase 

Year 

Total 

By 

Iromi. 
gration 

Repro- 

doction 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321  1 
38,558,371  1 
50,155,783  j 
62,622,250  ' 

4,203,433 
6,122,423 
8,251,445 
7,115,050 
11,597,412 
12,466,467 

599,125 
1,713,251 
2,579,580 
2,278,425 
2,812,191 
5,246,613 

32-67 
35-87 
35-58 
22-63 
30-08 
24-86 

4-66 

10-04 

11  12 

7-25 

7-29 

10-46 

28  01 
25-83 
24-46 
15 -38 
22-79 
14-40 

III.  Principal  Cities. 

In  1880  there  were  45,  and  in  1890,  74  cities  with  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  Of  the  entire  ppulation  in  1890,  18,284,385,  or  29*20  per  c^ni. 
(in  1880,  22-57  per  cent.)  lived  in  448  towns  (in  1880,  286  towns)  of  ov«»r 
8,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  towns,  283  had  each  from  8,000  to  20,000  in- 
habitants ;  91  from  20,000  to  40,000;  35  from  40,000  to  75.000;  14  from 
75,000  to  125,000  ;  14  from  125,000  to  250,000  ;  7  from  250,000  to  500,000  ; 
1  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  ;  and  3  over  1,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fifty  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
giving  the  population  in  1880  and  1890 ; —  • 
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Cities 

Population 

Cities 

1880 

1890 

1880 

18d0 

1   New  York        . 

1,206,299 

1,615,301 

Denver     . 

36,629 

106,713 

Chicago    . 
Philadelphia     . 

503,185 

1,099,850 

Indianapolis 

75,056 

105,436 

847,170 

1,046,964 

Allegheny 

78,682 

105,287 

,   Brooklyn  . 
1  Saint  Louis 

566,663 

806,343 

Albany     . 

90,758 

94,923 

350,618 

451,770 

Columbus 

61,647 

88,150 

1  Boston      . 

362,839 

448,477 

Syracuse. 
Worcester 

51,792 

88,143 

1   Baltimore 

332,318 

434,439 

58,291 

84,655 

1  San  Francisco   . 

283,959 

298,997 

Toledo      . 

50,137 

81,434 

,  Cincinnati 

i    255,139 

296,908 

Richmond 

63,600 

81,388 

I  Cleveland 

1    160,146 

261,353 

New  Haven 

62,882 

81,298 

!  Buffalo     . 

i    155,134 

255,664 

Paterson  . 

51,031 

78,347 

New  Orleans     < 

,    216,090 

242,039 

LoweU      . 

59,475 

77,696 

1  Pittsburg. 

1    156,389 

238,617 

Nashville. 

43,850 

76,168  1 

'  Washington      . 

,    177,624 

230,392 

Scranton  . 

45,850 

.76,215  1 

,  Detroit 

'    116,340 

205,876 

Fall  River 

48,961 

74,398 

Milwaukee 

,    115,587 

204,468 

Cambridge 

52,669 

70,028 

Newark    . 

136,508 

181,830 

Atlanta    . 

37,409 

65,533 

Minneapolis 
Jersey  City 

46,887 

164,788 

Memphis . 

33,592 

64,495 

120,722 

163,003 

Wilmington     . 

42,478 

61,431 

LouisYille 

123,758 

161,129 

Dayton     . 

88,678 

61,220 

Omaha 

80,518 

140,452 

Troy 

56,747 

60,956 

Rochester 

89,366 

133,896 

Grand  Rapids   . 

32,016 

60,278 

Saint  Paul 

41,473 

133,156 

Readmg    . 

43,278 

58,661 

Kansas  City 

55,785 

132,716 

Camden    . 

41,659 

58,818 

Providence 

104,857 

182,146 

Trenton    . 

29,910 

57,458 

Eeli^on. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free 
exercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty  is 
repeated  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  forty-four  States.  Nearly 
all  the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Europe  are 
represented  in  the  United  States.  At  the  census  of  1880  there 
were  86,132  Protestant  and  5,975  B.oman  Catholic  churches  : 
70,864  Protestant  ministers,  and  6,366  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
The  Protestants  returned  8,975,260 '  members,'  or  communicants  ; 
adding  to  this  an  estimate  of  the  families  of  members,  and  of 
adherents,  the  total  attached  to  Protestantism  would  probably  be 
about  30,000,000.  In  1870  there  were  in  all  63,082  churches,  of 
which  3,806  were  Roman  Catholic ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
number  of  '  sittings '  returned  was  21,665,062,  of  which  1,990,514 
were  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  There  were  in  all  45  separate 
religious  bodies  returned  in  1880. 

In  1890  the  membership^  of  the  most  important  bodies,  as 
compiled    from    the   census  reports   was    as    follows : — Roman 

1  Since  membership  begins  at  different  ages  in  different  religious  b(jdies,the  number  of. 
memben  does  not  show  the  proportion  of  population  connected  with  the  sever^^ 
denominations. 
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Catholics,  6,257,871 ;  Methodists  of  various  sects,  4,589,284  ; 
Baptists  of  various  sects,  3,712,468;  Presbyterians,  1,278,332  ; 
Lutherans,  1,231,072  ;  Congregational,  512,771  ;  Episcopal, 
540,509  ;  Reformed  Church  (German  and  Dutch),  309,458  ; 
Friends,  107,208;  Mormons,  166,125 ;  Jews,  130,496;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  641,051 ;  Christians,  103,722  ;  Evangelical  Association, 
133,313 ;  German  Evangelical  Synod,  187,432 ;  United  Brethren, 
225,281  ;  all  others,  486,413 ;  total  number,  communicants  or 
members,  20,612,806. 

Instmetion. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  public  sehools  establisheil 
by  law.  The  work  of  these  is  largely  supplemented  by  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Nevertheless,  owing  partly  to  the  former  existence  of  slavery,  and 
partly  to  the  constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  their 
exists  a  large  mass  still  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  education. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole  country,  out  of  a  total  poi«u- 
lation  above  ten  years  of  age  of  36,761,607,  4,923,451  (18-4  per  cent)  wtre 
returned  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,239.958  (17  per  cent.)  as  unable  to  write. 

The  figures  of  the  eleventh  census  taken  in  1890,  show  that  the  rate  of 
illiteracy  was  reduced  during  the  decade  to  13-3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  t^n  years  of  age  and  over.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  each  element 
going  to  make  up  this  population,  the  population  of  each  ten  years  of  age 
and  over,  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  illiterates  to  each  : — 


- 

Total 
Population 

e 

73-2 
14-6 
12-2 

Topulatlon  10  years  of  age 

and  over 

Total 

Illiterates 

Number 

Percent 

Native  Whites 
Foreign  Whites 
Coloured 

Total     . 

45,862,023 
9,121,867 
7,638,360 

33,144,187 
8,786.887 
5,482,485 

2,065,003 
1,147,571 
3,112,128 

6,824,702 

62 
13  1 

56-8 

62,622,250 

— 

47,413,559 

13-3 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropriation  of  moneys 
for  the  support  of  the  elementary  public  schools,  but  has  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  States  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
two  *  sections '  (or  square  miles)  in  each  townsliip  six  miles  square,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  which  fbim  the  chief  part  of  tlie  permanent  school 
funds  of  those  States,  the  income  alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  This  income  is  supplemented  by  State  and  local  taxation,  so  that  it 
constitutes  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  revenue  of  all  the  Statf-<i. 
In  1895-96  the  amount  expended  on  public  schools  of  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  waa  184,453,780  dollars.  In  1895-96  the  universities  and 
colleges  had  an  income  of  17,918,174  dollars  from  productive  funds,  from  fec^fs 
and  from  United  States  Government,  State,  or  Municijial  appropriations.  The 
schools  of  technology  had  an  income  of  8,526,018  dollars ;  and  the  colleges 
for  women,  3,456,983  dollars.  ^■,^,,,,,  by GoOglc 
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The  following  table  refers  to  the  public  schools  and  colleges  in  1895-96  : — 


State  Common  Schools 

i 

UmIVSBSITISS  AMD 

Colleges 

1 

Elemkntart 

High 

1 

5 

Professors  and 
teachers 

States 

=  1 

m 

1=1 

ill 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic 

DiviiUm. 

Maine      . 

134,140 

6,786 

7,169 

26t) 

668 

42 

New  Hampshire 

62,437 

8,187 

3,159 

131 

396 

31 

Vermont . 

05,411 

2,951 

2,987 

132 

350 

36 

Massachusetts 

424,858 

•  12,275 

28,627 

1,128 

4,816 
869 

875 

Rhode  Island  . 

59,241 

1,702 

2,719 

119 

76 

Connecticut    . 

141,485 

3,962 

6,160 

272 

2,842 

197 

New  York 

1,176,074 

83,820 

34.206 

1,4H0 

22 

6,115 
1,406 

817 

New  Jersey     . 

280,330 

5,620 

7,801 

337 

4 

131 

1,120,441 

26,764 

21,903 

897 

84 

6,878 

633 

South  Atlantic 

DiviiUm. 

Delaware 

33,174 

840 

1,097 

39 

1 

71 

10 

Maryland 
District        of 

319,862 

4,616 

8,380 

134 

10 

1,128 

192 

Columbia     . 

42,464 

1,031 

2,388 

97 

6 

648 

145 

Vii^inia  . 

362,133 

8,417 

8,831 

185 

10 

1,884 

161 

West  Virginia . 

215,665 

6,454 

1,036 

46 

8 

802 

38 

North  Carolina 

870,020 

7,885 

769 

29 

16 

1,546 

164 

South  Carolina 

^J*?!! 

4,447 

2,079 

119 

9 

698 

72 

Georgia   . 
Florida    . 

423,786 

8,921 

5.273 

242 

10 

1,0(»8 

115 

100,873 

2,508 

1,018 

53 

6 

260 

75 

aouth  Central 

Division. 

Kentucky 

400,126 

10,209 

3,924 

166 

13 

1,493 

161 

Tennessee 

478,125 

8,913 

4,368 

190 

24 

2,707 
901 

326 

Alabama 

319,626 

7,181 

2,404 

118 

9 

90 

Mississippi 

350,615 

7,855 

3,150 

178 

5 

615 

49 

Louisiana 

164,317 

3,537 

1,437 

75 

9 

1,022 

166 

Texas 

616,668 

13,217 

9,741 

450 

14 

1,702 

188 

Arkansas 

296,575 

6,673 

2,610 

107 

10 

1,000 

121 

Oklahoma 

63,6S6 

1,733 

203 

8 

1 

10 

7 

Indian  Territory 

— 

160 

10 

2 

19 

13 

North  Central 

Divieion. 

Ohio 

820,562 

25,180 

36,299 

1,463 

37 

6,242 

713 

548,666 

14,884 

18,984 

825 

15 

2,366 

306 

Illinois    . 

89S,619 

25,416 

29,626 

1,106 

81 

6,611 

734 

Michigan 

476,684 

16,013 

23,681 

948 

11 

2,951 

267 

Wisconsin 

•  • 

412,514 

12,334 

14,299 

564 

9 

1,948 

216 

Minnesota 

364,657 

11,519 

10,818 

451 

10 

2,194 

202 

Iowa 

543,062 

28,121 

23,779 

964 

23 

2,837 

327 

Missouri  . 

664,947 

14,844 

16,224 

583 

28 

2,611 

457 

North  Dakota 

67,088 

8,027 

983 

49 

3 

102 

29 

South  Dakota 

88,026 

4,816 

1,430 

65 

6 

194 

68 

Nebraska 

272,810 

10,068 

10,589 

434 

10 

1,369 

153 

Kansas    . 

878,330 

11,700 

10,177 

418 

18 

1,609 

279 
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STAW  GoiOfOll  SCHOOU 

XJmrsBamta  axd 

uom(» 

ELfMEMTABT 

Hioa 

States 

i 
1 

Total  enroU- 

ment  in    , 

State  Com-1 

mon  Schools 

Total  No. 
Teachers  in 
State  Com- 
mon Schools 

1 

1 

i 

fill 

c    5 

1     WcMtem  DivitioH. 

28,876 

956 

1,046 

43 

27 

ss 

1  Wyoming 

11,682 

466 

278 

14 

21 

15 

,  Colorado 

04,686 

2,921 

3.840 

181 

459 

ft> 

New  Mexico 

28,859 

584 

281 

16 

0 

s 

1  Arizona  . 

12,889 

824 

120 

6 

24, 

2^ 

Utah       . 

66,710 

1,185 

588 

21 

172  1 

4e 

'  Nevada  . 

7,267 

290 

298 

10 

1S9I 

19 

!  Idaho     . 

82,M0 

727 

250 

15 

42 

16 

1  Washington 

90.118 

3,245 

2,840 

98 

681 

lOS 

;  Oregon   . 
'  California 

87.212 

8,317 

1,464 

46 

411 

t»l 

259,697 

6,885 

10.975 

,        379 

15 

3.344 

S75 

Total 

14,879,078 

400,825 

880,498 

15,700 

484 

78,302  1 

8,944 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  common  schools  was 
14,379,078  ;  of  the  teachers,  130,866  were  male  and  269,959  female.  The 
public  high  schools  numbered  4,974  ;  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  7,226 
were  male  and  8,474  female  ;  of  the  pupils  157,942  were  male  and  222,551 
female.  There  were  also  3,106  private  secondary  schools  with  8,750  teachers 
(3,984  male  and  4,768  female),  aud  106,654  pupils  (53,491  male  and  53,163 
female).  The  public  normal  schools  numbered  160,  with  1,660  teachers 
(709  male  and  951  female),  and  40,431  students  (11,982  male  and  28,499 
female).  The  private  normal  schools  numbered  169  with  954  teachers  (5^ 
male  and  415  female),  and  20,777  students  (10,472  male  and  10,805  female). 
Of  the  professors  and  teachers  in  the  universities  and  colleges  7,396  were 
male  ana  1,558  female  ;  of  the  students  56, 556  were  male  and  16,746  female. 
In  the  preparatoiT  departments  of  these  colleges  were  (not  induded  in  the 
table)  47,014  pupils  (32,122  male,  and  14,892  female).  There  were  alao  48 
schools  of  technology  with  1,118  teachers  (1,037  male  and  81  female),  and 
9,652  students  (8,587  male  and  1,065  female),  274  being  in  graduate  courses. 
Of  colleges  for  women  there  were  162  with  2,552  professors  and  teachers  (67S 
male  and  1,874  female),  and  the  students  numbei-ed  14,423.  The  professional 
and  allied  schools,  not  included  in  the  colleges  given  above,  were  as  follows  in 
1895-96 :— 


Class  of  BchoolH 


Theological      . 

Medical    .' 
Dental 

Phannacentical 
Veterinary 
Nurse  training. 

ToUl 


Schools 

1     Instructors 

Students 

1    Graduates 

144 

'              f69 

8,017 

1.681 

78 

1              658 

9,780 

2,983 

155 

3,936 

24,437 

4^047 

46 

854 

6,399 

,         1,515 

44 

1               354 

3,87» 

1,<W8 

10 

!               189 

882 

'            134 

177 

'             — 

5,094 

!         1.778 

649 


6,81U 


57,082 


14,114 


The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  in  1895-96  :~ 
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iDBtitations 


Number  of  I  Number  of 
Schools     '    Teachem 


Kiudeigartexw  (1892)  .... 
Private  Elementary  Schools  (estimated) 
Manual  Training  Schools 
Business  Colleges  .... 
Schools  for  the  Deaf 
Schools  for  the  Blind 
Schools  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
Reform  Schools  (189S)   . 


1,811 

24 
898 
87 
87 
28 
86 


Number  of 
Students       | 
enrolled        I 


2,585 

65,296    1 

— 

1,228,146 

— 

8,418 

1,918 

80,662 

987 

10,246 

391 

8,680 

254 

8,054 

450 

19,827 

There  were  in  1896  296  Indian  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
19,262,  costing  the  United  States  $2,056,515. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  Report  for  1896,  gives  statistics  of 
4,026  public  libraries^  each  containing  over  1,000  volumes,  the  total  being 
33,051,872  volumes.  Of  those  libraries  2,727  contain  between  1,000  and 
5,000  volumes  each  ;  680  between  5, 000  and  10,000  each  ;  411  between  10,000 
and  25,000  each  ;  155  between  25,000  and  50,000  each  ;  69  betweeen  60,000 
and  100,000  each;  34  above  100,000  each.  The  increase  in  the  number  ot 
libraries  in  five  yeara,  was  523,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes, 
7,074,229  or  27  per  cent.  There  was  an  average  of  17,376  peraons  to  a  library, 
and  47  volumes  to  each  hundred  of  the  estimated  population. 

In  1896  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,110  daily  newspapers,  14,022 
weeklies,  2,598  monthlies,  and  1,030  other  periodicals.  The  total  number  of 
periodicals  was  then  19,760  ;  in  1880  the  total  number  was  11,403. 


JuBtice  and  Crime. 

The  judicial  system,  like  the  executive  and  legislative  systems,  is  dual. 
The  Federal  Government  maintains  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  cause«i  arising 
out  of  the  admiralty,  patent,  banking,  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  ; 
of  certain  causes  between  citizens  of  different  States  ;  and  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States.  These  crimes  are  few  in  number,  and  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  is  comparatively  insignificant,  extending 
only  to  piracy,  murder  on  the  high  seas,  offences  against  the  postal  and  revenue 
laws,  and  the  like.  Almost  all  offences  against  the  person  and  against  property 
are  dealt  Avith  by  the  State  courts  ;  also  all  civil  causes  where  the  parties  are 
residents  of  the  same  State,  and  mattera  of  probate,  divorce,  and  bankmptcy 
(when,  as  now,  there  is  no  Federal  bankruptcy  law). 

In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are  those  held  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  or,  in  towns  and  cities,  by  Police  Judges.  In  the  counties,  courts  of 
record  are  held,  some  by  local  county  officers,  others  by  District  or  Circuit 
Judges,  who  go  from  county  to  county.  In  these  courts  there  are  usually  the 
grand  and  petty  jury.  The  highest  court  in  each  State  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges.  These 
judges  are  usually  elected  by  the  people,  but  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  or  without  the  Senate  or  Council ;  they  usually  hold  office 
for  terms  of  years,  but  sometimes  practically  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour. 
Their  salaries  vary  from  2,500  dollars  to  7,500  dollars. 

Of  the  Federal  Courts  the  lowest  are  those  of  the  districts,  of  which  there 
are  about  60,  each  State  forming  one  or  more  districts.  These  courts  may  try 
any  case  of  crime  against  the  United  States  not  punishable  with  d^th.  Above 
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these  are  nine  Circuit  Courts,  each  with  a  Circuit  Judge,  with  or  without  the 
local  District  Judge  ;  but  one  or  two  District  Judges  may  by  themselves  hold 
a  Circuit  Court.  The  Circuit  Court  Judges  appoint  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  arrest,  examine,  and  commit  persons  accused  of  crime  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  asssist  the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  in  taking  eride&ce 
for  the  trial  of  such  persons.  These  duties  may,  however,  be  perfonned  by  a 
judge  or  magistrate  of  either  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government.  Each  of  the 
nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  hold  a  Court  in  one  of  the  nine  cir- 
cuits at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  with  each  may  be  associated  the  Circuit 
or  District  Judge.  There  are  also  circuit  appeal  courts.  The  Supreme  Court 
consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Judges,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  deals  with  appeals  from  inferior 
courts,  and  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party.  The  Chief  Justice  has  a 
salary  of  10,500  dollars,  and  each  of  tlio  Associate  Judges  10,000  dollars. 

Other  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  those  of  the  Territories. 

In  1890  there  were  82,329  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  75,924 
were  men  and  6,405  women.  Of  the  total,  57,310  were  white  and  25,019 
coloured.  Of  the  white,  40,471  were  native,  and  15,932  were  foreign-bom. 
Of  the  coloured,  24,277  were  negroes,  407  Chinese,  322  Indians,  and  13 
Japanese.     In  1890  there  were  14,846  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories. 

In  1890  there  were  45,233  convicts  in  jienitentiaries  ;  30,546  were  white 
and  14,687  coloured  ;  of  the  white,  12,842  were  bom  of  native  parents,  8,331  of 
(one  or  both)  foreign  |>arents,  and  7,267  were  foreign  bom.  Of  the  total,  1,791 
were  women.      In  1890,  there  were  14,846  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories. 

Pauperism. 

Although  there  are  poor-laws  in  the  States  the  statistics  of  ^tauperism, 
except  for  indoor  i)au^)ors,  are  not  recorded.  The  total  number  of  indoor 
paupers' in  1880  was  36,203  ;  in  1890  the  number  was  73,045,  of  whom  40,741 
were  males  and  32,304  females.  Of  the  total  in  1890,  66,578  were  white, 
and  6,467  colom-ed ;  of  Uie  white,  36,656  were  native,  and  27,648  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  coloured  6,418  were  negroes,  36  Indians,  and  13  Chinese. 
The  number  of  out-door  paupers  reported  in  1890  was  24,220 — probably  far 
below  the  truth.     The  expense  of  the  alms-houses  is  given  at  2, 409, 445  dollars. 

Finance. 
I.  Federal. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  net  revenue  and  the 
total  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  the  ten  fiscal 
years,  ended  June  30,  1897  : — 


Revenue 


Year      ' 

ending  DoUftre 

June  Hi) 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


379,266,074 
387,050,0.58 
403,080,982 
392,612,447  I 
354,937,784  , 


Expenditure 


Dollars 


259,663,958  ,' 
281,996,615  i 
297,736,486 
355,372,685  i 
345,023,831  i, 


Revenue 


Year  ' 
euding  : 
June  30   | 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Expenditure 


Dollars 


DoUan 


385,819,629 
297,722,019 
813,390,075 
826,976,200 
847,721,706 


GoogL 


383,477,955 
867,525,280 
856,195,298 
852,179,446 
865,774«160 
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These  figures  are  exclusive  of  postal  revenues  and  expenditures 
as  well  as  of  loans  and  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt. 

The  following  tables  give  the  actual  sources  of  revenue  and 
branches  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897, 
and  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  : — 


Jievenue 

Customs  taxes . 
Internal  revenue 
Coinage,  &c.    . 
Sales  of  public  lands 
Consular,  land,  and 

patent  fees   . 
Pacific  railways,  sink 

ingfund 
National  Bank  tax 
Customs  fees    . 
Pacific  railways,  in 

terest  . 
Sales  of  Indian  lands 
Immigrant  fund 
Sales  of  Government 

property 
Surveying    p  u  b  1  i 

lands  . 
Soldiers*  Home  per- 

manent  fund 
Navy  pensions  and 

hospital  funds 
Revenues  of  District 

of  Columbia 
All  other  sources 

Total    ordinary 
receipts 


1897 


Dollars 

176,554,127 

146,688,674 

7,239,814 

864,581 

2,881,555  I 

2,277,173 
1,972,501 

586,827  r 

I 

942,148  ! 

845,419 

309,936 

202,712 

128,321 

126,618 

1,122.883 

8,566,130 
1,412,386 


347,721,705 


EicpeTuiiture 

i  Civil  Establishment : 
Legislative     . 
Executive 
'      Dept.  of  State 
Treasury  Dept.  : 
Salanes . 

Collecting  Customs 
Sugar  bounty. 
Public  buildings    . 
Various 
WarDept. ,  Salaries,  kc. 
Navy      .        „ 
Interior.        ,,        ,, 
Post  Office  Dept.  : 
Deficiency  in  rev.  . 
Various. 
'   AgriculturalDept.,Sa- 
laries&Miscellaneous 
Labour        „        „ 
'   Justice  and  JudiciaL 

Columbia 
I 

'         Total  avil 

Military  Estab.  : 

Pay  Dept. 

Quartermaster's  Dept. 

I    Ordnance 

I    Improving  harbours 

and  rivers    . 

Various  . 

Total  Military 
Naval  Estab.  : 
Increase  of  Navy 
I    Pay  of  Navy    . 
Various  . 


1897 


I 


Total  Naval 

Indian  service 
Pensions 
Interest  on  debt 

Total  expenditure 


Dollars 

9,687,248 

193,994 

2,215,662 

6,557,541 
7,075,372 
4,992,631 
3,758,796 
14,991,374 
1,864,354 
410,933 
8,814,999 

11,149,206 
2,472,068 

3,025,480 

170,699 

6,662,472 

6,508,539 

90,401,268 


13,723,532 
16,720,466 

7,702,888 

13,682,704 
7,120,678 


48,950,268 


14,539,911 

8,311,599 

11,710,036 


34,561,546 


13,016,802 

141,053,165 

37,791,110 


865,774,160 
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I 


Btvenue 

Customs  . 
Internal  revenue 
Miscellaneous  . 
Postal  service  . 


1808 


Dollars       i 
165,000,000 
166,000,000 
24,000,000 
96,227,076  i 


Total    ordinary 
receipts . 


441,227,076 


Civil  expenses 
Indians  . 
Pensions . 
Military  Estab. 
Naval  Estab.  . 
Interest  on  debt 
Postal  Service . 

Total  ordinary 
expenditure . 


1S88 


Dollars 
88,000,000 
11,000.000 
146,000,000 
60,000,000 
82,000,000 
86,000,000 
96,227,076 


469,227,076 


The  receipts  for  1897-98  are  partly  actual  and  partly 
estimated,  and  show  an  expected  deficit  of  28,000,000  dollars. 
For  1898-99  the  estimated  revenue  is  482,874,647,  and  the 
expenditure  504,522,533  dollars,  giving  an  estimated  deficit 
of  21,647,886  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  resources  in  1897,  the  cash  in 
the  Treasury  was  increased  by  4,356,614  dollars  from 
deposits  of  national  bank  notes  for  redemption,  and  by  1,240 
dollars  from  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  in  liquidation  of 
interest  accrued  on  refunding  certificates  converted  during  the 
year :  total,  4,357,854  dollars.  The  securities  redeemed  during 
the  year  amounted  to  252,092  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  on  t\^e  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1860  : — 


1          Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

Year 

Capital  of  Debt 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

,         1860 

64,842,287 

1893 

1,545,986,686 

1         1866 

2,778,286,178 

1894 

1,632,253,637 

1880 

2,120,415,370 

1895 

1,676,120,988 

1890 

1,552,140,205 

1896 

1,769,840,828 

1892 

1 

1,588,464,145 

1897 

1,817,672,666 

The  net  debt — that  is,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  986,656,086  dollars  on  June  80,  1897,  The  bulk  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  originally  contracted  at  6  and  5  per  cent,  but 
about  seven  hundred  millions  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  is  now  at  4 
per  cent,  and  the  rest  at  2  and  5  per  cent 

At  the  close  of  the  census  period  1890  the  total  assessed  valuo  of  i^al 

and  personal  property  taxed  was  26,473,173,418  dollars,  of  which  amount 

18,956,556,675  dollars  represented  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon,  and 

^516,616,743  dollars  personal  property.     The  corresponding  total  for  1880 

as  17,139,903,495  dollars.  ^  t 
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The  true  valuation  ol  property  for  1890  is  given  as  follows : — 

DoUan 
Live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements  and 

machinery 39,544,644,883 

Beal  estate,  with  improvements  thereon  2,708,015,040 

Mines  and  qnarries,  mclndiu^  product  on  hand             .  1,291,291,579 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 1,158,774,948 

Machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw  and 

manufactured 3,058,593,441 

Railroads  and  equipments,  iocluding  288,898,519  dol- 

Urs  street  railroads 8,685,407,323 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals         .        .  701,755    12 

Miscellaneous 7,898,708,821 

Total 65,037,091,197 

The  estimated  true  value  in  1880  was  43,642,000,000  dollars. 


II.  State  Finance. 


The  revenues  required  for  the  administration  of  the  separate  States  are  de- 
rived from  direct  taxation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  property  real  and 
personal ;  and  the  greater  part  of  such  revenue  is  collected  ana  expended  by 
the  local  authorities,  county,  township,  or  school  district 

According  to  census  returns  of  1890  the  total  assessed  value  of  property 
taxed  was  25,478,173,418  dollars,  and  the  ad  valorem  taxation  in  1890 
amounted  to  470,651,927  dollars,  as  follows: — 

Dollars 
For  General  Purposes : 

State 48,556,597 

County 94,629,410 

Minor  divisions 202,297,786 


For  Schools : 

State        .... 
Counties  and  minor  divisions 


Total 


22,079,350 
103.088,784 

470,651,927 


The  total  State,  county,  municipal  and  school  district  indebtedness,  less  the 
sinking  fond  in  each  case,  in  1880  and  1890,  were  : — 


State  or  Tenitory 

SUte 
Debt 

Dollars 
297,244,004 
228,997,386 

County 
Debt 

Municipal 
Debt 

School 

District 

Debt 

Total  Debt 

Debt 
per  head 
of  pop. 

1880 

1890      ..        . 

DoUars 
124,105,027 
145,198,955 

Dollars 
684,848,848 
724,453,588 

Dollars 
17,580,682 
36,701,948 

Dollars 
1,123,278,646 
1,185,361,871 

Dollars 
22-40 
18-18 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  State  and  local  bonded  debt  combined 
was,  iu  1890,  65,541,776  dollars;  in  1880  it  was  68,935,807  dollars. 
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Defonee. 

I.  Army. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  empowered  in  general  '  to  raise 
and  support  armies ; '  and  bj  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  President  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  On  August  7,  1780,  Congress  established  a 
Department  of  War  as  the  instrument  of  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  military  affairs. 

By  Acts  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1866,  March  3,  1869, 
and  July  15,  1870,  the  number  of  land  forces  constituting  the 
standing  army  of  the  United  States  was  strictly  limited.  It  was 
subsequently  enacted  that  from  the  year  1875  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  25,000  enlisted  men  at  any  one  time,  exclusive  of  the 
hospital  corps,  the  strength  of  which  is  706  enlisted  men.  The 
actual  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  varies 
very  little  from  that  authorised,  and  is  organised  as  follows : — 

Otncera     Men 

General  and  General  Staflf 362  — 

Ordnance  Department 56  605 

Engineer  Department 109  500 

10  Kecriments  of  Cavalry 432  6,170 

5  Regiments  of  Artillery 280  4,025 

26  Regiments  of  Infantry 877  18,125 

Non-commissioned  staff,  enlisteil  men  not  attached  to\ e-5 

regiments,  Indian  scoats,  &c.                                        /  ' 

Total  .        2,116  25,000 

Of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army  there  are  19  general  officers,  71  colonels, 
92  lieutenant  colonels,  207  majors,  683  captains. 

The  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  24th  and  25th  regiments  ol 
infantry,  arc  composed  of  negro  soldiers,  but  with  white  officers. 

Besides  the  regular  army  each  Stiate  is  supposed  to  have  a  militia  in  which 
all  men  £rom  18  to  44  (inclusive)  capable  of  bearing  arms  ought  to  be  enrolled, 
but  in  several  States  the  organisation  is  imperfect  The  or^nised  milim 
numbers  9,376  officers  and  106,251  men.  The  number  of  citizens  who  iii 
case  of  war  might  be  enrolled  in  the  militia  is  10,149,184.  In  1890  the  males 
of  all  classes  of  the  militia  age  numbered  13,230,168.  Of  these,  10,424,056 
were  native  born,  and  2,806,082  forei^  born ;  11,808,964  were  white,  and 
1,426,204  coloured  ;  9,086,066  were  native  white. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  for  militaiy  purposes  into 
eight  departments,  named  respectively  the  Department  of  the  East,  of  tht? 
Missouri,  of  Texas,  of  California,  of  Dakota,  of  the  Platte,  of  the  Oolorado, 
of  the  Columbia.     The  United  States  has  a  military  academy  at  West  Point 

II.  Navy. 
Within  i-ecent  years  the  United  States  navy  has  been  greatly  increased, 
nd  is  now  a  powerful  force.     The  control  of  naval  affaiiB  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Cabinet  officer,  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
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the  approval  of  the  8euate.  The  Assistant-Secretary,  a  civilian,  also 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the  chiefs  of 
eigkt  administrative  bureaus,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Judge-Advocate-General,  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary.  The 
administrative  bureaus  are :  yards  and  docks,  equipment,  navigation, 
ordnance,  constmction  and  repair,  steam  engineering,  supplies  and  accounts, 
and  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Government  constructive  and  remiring  establishments  are  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  League  Island,  Pennsylvania  ; 
Washington,  D.C^;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Pensacola,  Florida;  and  Mare  Island, 
California ;  and  the  naval  stations  are  at  New  London,  Connecticut ;  Port 
Eoyal,  S.  C. ;  Key  West,  Flonda  ;  and  Puget  Sound,  Washington. 

All  warships,  under  the  requirements  of  law,  are  built  within  the  country 
and  of  home  material. 

The  personnel  provided  for  is  as  follows  : — 

OflBcers — Military    branch,    including    1    admiral,    1    vice 
admiral,   16    rear   admirals,  45   captains,   85 

commanders,  and  cadets         ....  1,031 

Engineers  and  naval  constructors 226 

Paymastei-s,  surgeons,  and  chaplains 262 

Warrant  officers 143 

Seamen 11,750 

Marines — Officers 74 

Men 1,939 

Total        .         .         .    16,425 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
navy.  Vessels  appropriated  for  training  ships  and  other  purposes,  are  not 
included  • — 


Launched 
Dec  1896 

BaUding       , 

Battleships,  1st  class     .... 

4 

5 

,,          2nd  and  3rd  classes 

nil 

— 

Port  defence  ships 

20 

— 

Ci-uisers,  1st  class  armoured 

4 

— 

„            „         protected 

1            ^ 

— 

„        2nd  class 

1          11 

— 

,,        3rd  class 

11 

— 

Gun-vessels,  &c.    . 

8 

1 

Torpedo-craft,  1st  class 

15 

7 

„             2nd  class 

5 

— 

„             3rd  class 

1 

— 

A  table  follows  of  the  United  States  armour-clad  fleet  and  of  first  and 
second-class  cruisers.  Only  the  recent  port  defence  vessels  are  given, 'there 
being  in  addition  12  monitors  (1,880  and  2,100  tons),  built  1863-65,  and 
carrying  severally  2  15-inch  19-ton  suns.  In  the  cruiser  list  those  named 
in  italics  are  armoured^  the  others  being  either  wholly  or  partially  deck- 
protected.  The  abbreviations  :  I  turret ;  Q.F.,  quick-firing.  In  the  arma- 
ment column,  light  and  machine  gnus  are  not  given,  ^g.^.^^^  by GoOqIc 
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Nune 

Ifi 

1 
Armament 

H§ 

1 

li 

n 

Battleships : 

Oregon 
Massachusetts  .       . 

98 
93 

10,288 
10,288 

17 
17 

*  6'p?;4r  *"!••*/*"•;  "^f'    •!    9.000  1 15^. 

Indiana 

93 

10,288 

17 

Iowa.       .       .       . 

96 

11,410 

15 

4  12  in. ;  8  8i3. ;  6  4in. ;  20 

6PT.QF 

\4  13ln.  ;  4  81n.  ;  14  5in. ;  20/ 
;     6pr.Q.F.         .        .        .\ 

I 
6  ^  11,000    l«f. 

Kearsage    . 
Kentucky  . 

11,625 
11,585 

15 
16 

5     10,500    16-0 

Alabama    .                \ 

Illinois      .        .         J 

11.525 

15 

4  Win. ;  14  6ln. ;  24  smaller 

Wuconsin .        .        j 

Q.F.,  Ac.  .... 

4     10,000    16-v> 

Port  defence  ships : 

1 

Miantonomoh    . 

70 

8.990 

111 

4  10  in. ;  6  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 
4    lOin.;    2   4in.    Q.F. ;    8 

-  i    1,486 

lOJ 

Monadnock 

83 

3,990 

smjUlerQ.F.,*c.      .       . 

-       S,000 

14  i 

AmpWtrite 

83 

8,990 

lU 

4    lOin.;    2    4in.    Q.F.;    8 
smaller  Q.F..  Ac.       .        . 

—       1,600  !  12-11 

Terror 

88 

8,990 

lU 

4  lOin. ;  8  smaller  Q.F  .  &c 

—       1,600  j  li-i 

Puritan      . 

83 

6,060 

14 

4  121n  ;  6  4in. ;   12  smaUer 
Q.F.,Ac.    .... 

-      3.700 

12-4 

Monterey  .        . 

91 

4,084 

14 

2  12in. ;  2  lOin. ;  12  smaller 
Q.F.,  Ac —  .    6,400 

16-0 

Katahdfn  .       . 

98 

2,155 

6 

46pr.Q.F.   .        .       .        .    —  ;    4.800 

16^ 

Pirstmlaas  cruisers : 

Mainel 

90 

6,682 

12 

4  lOin. ;  6  6in. ;  8  6  pr.  <J.F. 

4 

9,000 

17-ti 

TetKU 

92 

6,815 

12 

212in.;  6  6in.:  12  6pr.Q.F. 

4 

8,000 

1T^» 

Sew  York  ,       .        . 

91 

8,200 

10 

6   8in.:   12  4in.    Q.F. ;   16 
smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 

S 

16l600    20-^1 

Columbia  . 

92 

7,375 

1  8in. ;  2  61n.  Q.F. :  8  4in. 
Q.F. ;  20  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 

4    _20.000    223 

Minneapolia 

93 

7,375 

1  8in. ;  2  61n.  Q.F. ;  8  4in. 
Q.F.;  20  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 

4  ;  20,000    »x. 

Brooklyn    .       .        . 

95 

9,271 

8    Sin.  ;    IS   5in.    Q.F. ;   SO 
sinaUerQ.F.,Ac.       .       . 

5     16,600  ;  20<' 

Second^lass  cruisers: 

Atlanta 

84 

3,000 

2  Sin ;   6  6in. ;    12  smaller 
Q.F.,Ac    .... 

1 

—      4,080    15-t' 

Boston 

84 

3,000 

2  8in. ;  6  61n. ;  12  smaUer ' 

Q.F.,  Ac —  1    4,080    15-t 

4  Sin. ;  8  61n. ;  2  &in.  Q.F. ; 

Chicago     . 

86 

4,500 

18  smaUer  Q.F..  Ac          .     -      5,084    U- ' 

Baltimore  . 

88 

4,413 

4  Sin.;  6  6in.;  14  smaller 
Q.F.,  Ac    .                       .  .  —  i  10,064    ll>v 

Charleston . 

88 

3,780 

2  Sin. ;  6  6in. ;  14  smaUer 
Q.F.,Ac    .... 

—      6.666    IS-. 

Newark      .        .        . 

90 

4,098 

12  6in. ;  17  smaUer  Q.F.,  Ac 

—      8,869  .  li»"' 

Philadelphia      . 

90 

4,824 

>»                     >i 

-  ,    8,815  I  19  : 

San  Francisco   . 

90 

4,098 

i>                     »• 

4  :  10.400 

SO-- 

Olympia    . 

92 

5,870 

4   8tn. ;    10  5in.    Q.F. ;    24 

smaUer  Q.F..  Ac      .       . 

6 

18,500 

20-0 

Cincinnati . 

92 

3,213 

1  6in.  Q.F. ;  10  5in.  Q.F. ; 

14smaUerQF.,Ac 

4 

10.000 

19-0 

1  Raleigh      .       .       . 

92 

3,213 

1  61n.  Q.F.;  10  51n.  Q.F. ;          i 
14  smaUer  Q.F.,  Ac          .4    10,000 

1 

19-0 

Hit'  armoured  cruisers  Mame^  and  Texas  are  built  upon  plans  differing 
slightly  from  each  other.  With  the  view  of  making  their  heavy  gon-fire  very 
powefml  for  their  small  displacement,  the  turrets  are  placed  en  iehelon,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  guns  being  trained  fore  and  afL  In  the  Ma  ns  the  four 
10-inch  guns  are  coupled  in  turrets  inclosed  in  oval  barbettes,  \vA  a  narrow 
superstructure  (which  carries  the  secondary  armament)  runniug  from  end  to 
1  On  February  16, 1898,  the  Maintt  while  lying  st  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Havana,  was, 
by  an  eiplosion,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  reduced  to  a  sunken  wreck. 
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end,  is  broken  abeam  of  each  turret,  so  as  to  give  each  a  range  of  fire  on  its 
opposite  beam.  In  the  Texcts  the  guns  are  mounted  singly  in  two  turrets, 
which  are  sheltered  within  an  oblique  redoubt,  as  in  the  Italia  and  other 
Italian  ships.  The  Oregoriy  MasmchvMUs,  and  Indiana  are  practically  identical. 
They  have  a  partial  belt  of  17-inch  armour,  71  feet  wide,  extending  over  56 
per  cent  of  the  whole  length.  This  belt  rises  3  feet  above  the  water-Tine,  and 
extends  4^  feet  below  ;  it  is  capped  by  a  fore  and  aft-armoured  deck.  At 
either  end  of  the  belt  are  armoured  redoubts  17  inches  thick  rising  to 
3i  feet  above  the  protective  deck  ;  these  redoubts  protect  the  turning  gear  of 
the  turrets  and  all  the  operations  of  loading.  The  tubes  through  which  the 
ammunition  is  hoisted  are  also  armoured.  Above  the  belt,  and  extending 
from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  the  side  is  protected  by  5  inches  of  armour. 
The  main  armament  consists  of  four  13-inch  35-calibrc  guns  mounted  in  pairs 
in  two  turrets,  one  forward,  one  aft,  protected  with  17-inch  armour,  placed  on 
an  incline,  with  a  horizontal  cover  of  20-inch  thickness;  and  eight  8-inch  guns 
mounted  in  four  turrets,  formed  of  inclined  armour  from  8i  inches  to  6  inches 
thick,  and  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  a  deck  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
larcer  turrets.  The  len^  at  the  water-line  is  348  feet,  beam  62  feet  3  inches, 
and  draught  24  feet  The  Iowa  is  of  similar  design.  The  United  States 
battleships  are  to  carry  small  torpedo  boats  on  their  decks.  The  Keanarge 
and  Kentucky  differ  in  no  very  material  respect  from  their  later  sisters,  the 
Illinois,  Alabama,  and  JViacomin.  They  displace  11,525  tons,  and  are 
368  feet  long,  with  72  feet  beam  ;  protection  is  given  by  steel  belts  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  heavy  armouring  on  the  turrets,  and  steel  decks.  The 
armament  comprises  four  13-inch  guns,  four  8-inch,  and  forty  various  quick- 
firera.     The  speed  is  to  be  sixteen  knots,  with  engines  of  10,000  horse-power. 

Among  the  coast  defence  vessels  the  ram  KaXahdin  deserves  to  be  noted. 
She  was  designed  by  Admiral  Ammen,  and,  beyond  a  small  secondary 
battery,  depends  for  offensive  force  upon  her  ability  to  ram  a  foe  ;  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  she  can  be  submerged  until  only  her  turtle  baick,  funnel, 
and  ventilating  shafts,  all  of  which  are  armoured,  remain  above  water.  Her 
dimensions  are  251  ft.  by  424  ft  beam,  15  ft  normal  draught,  and  2,156  tons 
displacement 

The  New  York,  and  the  Brooklyn  are  the  largest  cruisers  in  the  United 
States  navy  both  armoured  and  designed  on  the  same  lines.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  former  are:  length  380  ft.  6  in.,  beam  65  ft,  draught  23  ft 
3  in.  She  has  a  heavily  armoured  steel  deck,  in  conjunction  with  light  side 
plating,  besides  a  cellulose  belt  Two  8-inch  guns  are  mounted  forward  and 
two  aft  in  turrets,  and  one  on  either  beam  slightly  sponsoned  out  The  4-inch 
guns  are  carried  on  the  deck  below,  and  so  placed  as  to  fire  fore  and  aft. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  commerce  destroyers  Columbia  and  Min- 
neapoliis  which,  on  their  official  trials  over  the  course  (88  nautical  miles)  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  made  respectively  an  average  speed  of  22*81  and 
23*07  knots  per  hour.  The  vessels  are  sister  ships,  and  the  following 
description  of  the  Columbia  will  therefore  serve  for  both.  Her  principal  dimen- 
sions, &c.,  are  :  Length,  412  ft.  ;  beam,  58  ft  :  mean  draught,  23  ft.  ;  displace- 
ment, 7,375  tons  ;  indicated  horse  power,  20,000,  with  a  maximum  of  28,000  ; 
coal  supply,  750  tons  ;  maximum  coal  stowage,  2,000.  She  has  a  double  bottom, 
and  a  protective  deck,  which  rises  from  41  feet  below  the  water-line  at  the  sides 
to  1  foot  above  amidships,  except  at  the  bow  and  stem,  where  it  slopes  dovm 
below  the  water-line.  The  protective  deck  is  4  inches  thick  on  the  slopes 
and  21  inches  thick  elsewhere.  There  will  be  also  a  wall  of  patent  fuel 
5  feet  thick  opposite  the  boilers.  The  motive  power  consists  of  three  seta  of 
triple  expansion  vertical  inverted  direct-acting  endues,  each  placed  in  a 
separate  water-tight  compartment     Each  set  of  engines  drives  its  own  screw. 
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One  screw  is  placed  amidships  at  the  extreme  stern  just  above  the  keel ;  other 
t\TO  are  set  one  on  each  qoarter  considerably  forward  and  oatboazd  of  the  mid- 
ship screw  and  4^  feet  aoove  it.  For  long  distance  economical  cmising  the 
miosbip  screw  alone  will  be  used,  the  other  two  being  uncoupled;  for 
medium  speed  the  twin  screws  under  each  counter  will  be  worked,  the  mid- 
ship screw  being  uncoupled  ;  for  full  speed  all  three  screws  will  be  driven  at 
their  highest  power.     Her  nominal  cruising  radius  is  26,240  miles. 

Frodnction  and  IndoBtry 
I.  Ag&icultubb. 

The  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  United  States,  as  pt 
uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be  national  property,  at  the  disposal 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  of  the  Republic.  The  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  which  are  still  undisposed  of  lie  in  24  States  and  4  Territories.  The 
public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price,  and  the  otlier  two 
dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved  bj 
the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  &c.  Titles  to  these  lands  may  be 
acquired  by  private  entry  or  location  under  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  and 
timber-culture  laws ;  or,  as  to  some  classes,  by  purchase  for  dah.  The  home- 
stead laws  give  the  right  to  160  acres  of  a-dollar-and-a-quarter  lands,  or  to  SO 
acres  of  two-doUar-and-a-half  lands,  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship 
over  twenty-one  who  will  actually  settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  landL  The 
title  is  perfected  by  the  issue  of  a  patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement. 
The  only  charges  in  the  case  of  homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions. 
Another  large  class  of  free  entries  of  public  lands  is  that  provided  for  under 
the  Timber-Culture  Acts  of  1873-78.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  public  lands.  They  give  the  right  to  any  settler 
who  has  cultivated  for  two  years  as  much  as  five  acres  in  trees  to  an  80-acR 
homestead,  or,  if  ten  acres,  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  and  a  free  patent  for  his 
land  is  given  him  at  the  end  of  three  years  instead  of  five.  On  June  30,  1896, 
1,042,844,034  acres  of  public  lands  had  been  surveyed.  Of  the  total  area  of 
public  lands,  369,529,002  acres  were  in  Alaska,  unsurveyed.  In  1896  4, 830,915 
acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Act,  and  13,174,070  acres  were 
disposed  of^for  cash,  under  the  Homestead  Acts,  under  the  Timber-Culture  Acts, 
located  with  Agricultural  College  and  other  kinds  of  scrip,  and  located  with 
Military  Bountyland  warrants  and  selected  by  States  and  Bailroads  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections,  of 
640  acres  of  land,  in  each  'township,'  are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so 
that  the  spread  of  education  may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  universal, 
except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in  the  original  cessions. 

According  to  census  returns  the  total  acreage  of  farms  and  the  improYed 
acreage  have  been  : — 


Tears 


1870 
1880 
1890 


Farm  area. 
Acres 


Improved  area. 
Acres 


407,785,041 
536,081,835 
632,218,619 


188,721,099 
284,771,042 
867,616,766 


In  the  same  years  the  numbers  of  fietrma  of  different  sizes  were  : — 
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AcM 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Under  8  acres    . 

8  and  under      10 

10        „             20 

20          ,              50 

50         „            100 

100         „             500 

500         „         1,000 

1,000  and  over  . 

6,875 
172,021 
294,607 
847,614 
754,221 
565,054 
15,878 

3,720 

4,852 

134,889 

254,749 

781,574 

1,032,810 

1,695,983 

75,972 

28,578 

\    150,194 

265,550 

902,777 

1,121,485 

2,008,694 

84,395 

81,546 

Total 

• 

2,659,985 

4,008,907 

4,564,641 

In  1890  there  were  4,767,179  families  occnpying  farms.  Of  these, 
3,142,746  families  occnpied  farms  which  they  owned  (2,255,789  farms  being 
free,  and  886,957  encumoered),  while  1,624,438  families  occupied  hired  farms. 

The  areas  and  produce  of  the  principal  cereal  crops  for  three  years  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tables. 


Crops 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1.000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bosh. 
Acre 

1,000 
Aeres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bnsh. 

is; 

1,000 
Acres 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bosh. 
Acre 

Corn 

Wheat    . 
Gate       .       . 

Total      . 

62,682 
34,882 
27,024 

1 
1,212,770 
460.967 
662,087 

19-4 
13-2 
24-5 

■    1 

82,076 
34,047 
27,878 

2,151,189 
467,108 
824,444 

26-2 
13*7 
29-6 

81,027 
34,619 
27,566 

2,283,875 
427,684 
707,346 

28-2 
12-4 
25-7 

124,488 

2,336,074 

- 

144,001 

3,442,686 

- 

148,212 

3,418,905 

- 

The  chief  wheat-growing  States  (1896)  were  :  Minnesota,  8,281,624  acres, 
46,599,061  bushels;  California,  8,088,849  acres,  45,097,195  bushels  ;  Kansas, 
2,905,137  acres,  30,794,452  bushels;  North  Dakota,  2,529,534  acres, 
29,848,501  bushels;  Illinois,  1,950,214  acres,  28,668,146  bushels;  South 
Dakota,  2,462,808  acres,  27,583,450  bushels;  Ohio,  2,422,224  acres, 
21  800,016  bushels ;  and  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri  and 
Hichioan. 

O&er  crops  in  1895  and  1896  were  : — 


Crops 

1895 

1896 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 
per  Aore 

Acres 

'    Bushels 

Bushels 
per  Acre 

Rye       .       .       . 
Bixl^j  .       .       . 
Buckwheat    .       . 
Potatoes 

1,890,345 

3,299,973 

763,277 

2,964,952 

27,210,000 

87,078,000 

15,341,000 

297,287,000 

14-4 
26*4 
20-1 
100-6 

1,831,201 

2,960,589 

754,898 

2,767,465 

24,369,047 
69,695,228 
14,088,783 
252,234,540 

W3 
28-6 
18-7 
911 

The  area  on  which  hay  was  gix>wn  in  1896  was  43,259,766  acres;  the  crop 
weighed  59,282,158  tons,  and  was  valued  at  888,145,614  dollars. 

yG4)il>gle 
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Sugu  is  prodtlced  ftoin  cane  chiefly  in  Loiu8ian&  and  Texas,  from  lieet  in 
California,  Nebraska,  and  Utah,  from  sorghum  in  Kansas,  and  frt>m  maple-sap 
in  the  North-Eastem  States.  In  the  year  1895-96  the  cane-sngar  piodnce 
was  230,000  tons;  beet-sngar,  80»000  tons;  maple-sngar,  20,000  tons; 
soighnm-sugar  (1894-95),  1,000  tons. 

The  total  area  nnder  cotton  in  1895  was  20,184,808  acres,  which  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  7,161,094  bales,  valued  at  293,358,856  dollars.  The  crop  of 
1896  was  estimated  at  8,580,958  bales,  the  chief  cotton-growing  States  being: 
Texas,  yielding  2,869,727  bales;  Georgia,  1,236,328  bales;  Mississippi, 
1,179,989  bales;  Akbama,  818,411  bales'.  South  Carolina,  855,287  bales; 
Arkansas,  611,865  bales;  Louisiana,  597,477  bales;  North  Carolina, 
423,519  bales. 

In  1896  594»749  acres  were  under  tobacco;  the  crop  weired 
403,004,320  lbs.,  and  was  valued  at  24,258,070  doUars.    The  chief  tobacco- 


growing  States  are  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Yiiginia,  and  Tenoowio. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  lire  stock  in  1897  and  at  the 
census  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep^  and  swine 
for  1890,  and  all  the  numbers  for  1897,  being  estimates : — 


- 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1807 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  of  all  kinds 

Sheep 

Swine 

8,248,800 

1,179,500 

25,484,100 

40,853,000 

26,751,400 

11,201,800 
1,729,500 
33,258,000 
40,765,900 
34,034,100 

14,213,837 
2,381,027 
52,801,907 
44,836,072 
51,602,780 

14,364,667 
2,215,654 
46,450,135 
36,818,643 
40,600,276 

The  total  value  of  fiurm  animals  in  the  United  States  in  1897  was 
1,655,414,612  dollars.  The  area  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  cattle 
measures  1,865,000  square  miles.  In  1895  the  estimated  wool  clip  was 
294,296,726  pounds ;  m  1896,  272,474,708  pounds. 

Viticulture  is  extending.  The  produce  of  wine  in  the  San  Francisco 
district  was  12,600,000  gaUons  in  1894,  and  similar  in  1896.  Plums  and 
gmpes  for  raisins  are  also  extensively  grown  in  the  district 


n.    FOKESTBY. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  following 
data,  supplied  by  the  Forestiy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricillture,  are 
only  approximations.  The  forest  area  (exclusive  of  Alaska)  is  somewhat  under 
500,000,000  acres,  about  seven-tenths  being  on  the  Atlantic  side,  one-tenth 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  one-tenth  on  the  Rockv  Mountains,  and  one-tenth  in  the 
interior  of  the  Western  States.  A  rough  and  liberal  estimate  puts  the 
quantity  of  timber  standing  and  readv  for  the  axe  at  2,300,000,000,000  feet, 
B.M.,  while  the  total  annual  cut,  including  all  material  requiring  boU  or  log 
size,  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,000  feet,  B.M.,  three-fourths  being  oonifen 
and  the  remainder  oak  and  other  hard  wooda  The  value  of  tlie  forest  law 
material  handled,  in  forest  industries  only,  in  the  census  year  1890,  was  pat 
at  245,169,000  dollars,  and  of  the  products  at  446,034,000  dollars,  the  capital 
employed  being  561,943,000  doilara,  and  the  employees  numbering  347,700. 
If  other  industries  are  included,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  was  688,389,000 
dollars ;  and  of  the  products,  1,352,742,000  dollars. 
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III.  Mining. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  products  of  the  United 
States  in  1896  (long  tons,  2,240  lbs.  ;  short  tons,  2.000  lbs.) :— 


Metallic  Products 

Quantity 

[         Value 

Dollan 

Pig  iron,  value  at  Philadelphia      .   long  tons 

8,628,127 

90,250,000 

Silver,  coining  value  {$1  -2929  per  oz. )    troy  oz. 

58,884,800 

76,069,236* 

Gold,  coining  value  (120-6718     „    ) 

2,568,132 

68,088,000 

Copper,*  value  at  New  York  City  .       pounds 
Lead         ,,            „            ,,          .  short  tons 

458,007,189- 

48,698,267 

187,000 

10,472,000 

Zinc         „            „            „          .           „ 

81,499 

6,519,920 

Quicksilver,  value  at  San  Francisco        flasks  * 

80,765 

1,076,449 

Nickel,*  value  at  Philadelphia       .       pounds 
Aluminium,  value  at  Pittsburg      .          ,, 
Tin 

17,170 

4,464 

1,800,000 

520,000 

Antimony,  value  at  San  Francisco  .  short  tons 

601 

84,290 

Platinum,   value    (crude)    at  San 

Francisco  .....      troy  oz. 
Total  value  1896    .... 

168 

944 

— 

286,782,570 

Total  value  1895    .        ..        .   *    . 

— 

281,918,689 

1  Ck>minereial  value,  30,655,000  dollars. 

3  Including  copper  made  ttom  imported  pyrites. 

>  Including  nickel  in  copper>niokei  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  metal. 

4  Of  76-6  lbs.  av.  net. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  non-metallic  minerals  for  1896 : — 


Non-lCetallic  Products 


Quantity 


Value 


Bituminous  coal    . 
Pennsylvania  anthracite 
Building  stone 
Petroleum     .... 
Natural  gas  .... 
Cement  .... 

Salt 

Limestone  for  iron  flux 
Phosphate  rock      ... 

Zinc-white short  tons 

Mineral  waters      .  gallons  sold 

Borax .    lbs. 

All  others 


short  tons 
long  tons 

barrels^ 

barrels' 

s 

it 

long  tons 


Total,  1896 
Total,  1895 


137,640,276 
48,010,616 

60,960,361 

9,479,473 

13,850,726 

4,120,102 

948,720 

20,000 

25,446,312 

13,508,000 


Dollars 

114,891,515 

81,415,785 

31,346,171 

58,518,709 

12,450,260 

6,378,385 

4,040,839 

2,060,000 

2,868,954 

1,400,000 

4,129,862 

676,400 

14,011,493 


884,187,878 


339,774,029 


1  Of  42  gaL 


s  Of  800  lbs.  for  natural  cement,  and  400  Jibs,  for  artificial  Portland. 
3  Of  280  lbs.  net 


The  total  value  of  the  specified  mineral  products. in*  1896  was  thii* 
0,969,943  dollars,  the  corresponding  value  for  1895  being  621,687,668 
llais.  To  each  of  these  sums  the  official  statement  adds  1,000,000  dollars 
the  eatinwted  value  of  unspecified  mineral  pfoducts.  '     r^  T 
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The  followiiig  statement^  taken  from  a  censtis  bulletm,  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  ore  mining  industry  in  1889,  as  compared  with  that  in 
1880 :— 


- 

Production 

Vftloe  at 

Mines 

Capital 
Bmployed 

F^nooa 
EmpUqred 

1880      . 
1889 

Long  tons 

7,120,362 

14,518,041 

DolUn 
23,156,957 
33,351,978 

DoUan 
61.782,287^ 
109,766,199 

Sl,668» 
38,227 

1  In  regular  eatabliahmenta. 

Of  the  iron  ore  produced  in  1889,  5,856,169  long  tons  were  from  Michigan  ; 
1,570,819  long  tons  fix>m  Alabama  ;  1,560,284  long  tons  from  Pennsrlrsnia. 
In  the  same  year  853,573  long  tons  of  iron  ore  were  imported,  and  the  total 
consumption  was  15,733,465  long  tons. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  (coining  value)  in  the  country  was 
as  follows  in  fire  years : — 


Year. 

Gold 

'      SUVer 

T^tal 

Dollars 

Dollara 

DoUars 

1892 

33,000,000 

82,099,150 

115,099,150 

1898 

35,950,000 

77,576,757 

118,525,757 

1894 

39,500,000 

64,000,000 

103,500,000 

1895 

46,610,000 

72,051,000 

118,661,000 

1896 

53,088,000 

76,069,236 

129,157,236 

The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  California  for  ^Id,  and  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Montana  for  silver.  The  coining  value  of  the 
gold  produced  from  mines  in  the  United  States  from  1792  to  1896  is  estimated 
at  2,113,029,769  dollars,  and  of  the  silver  at  1,437,857,458  dollare. 

IV.  Manufactures.. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  manufactoring  industries  in  the 
United  States  in  1870, 1880,  and  1890.  The  figpes  for  1890  mclude  petroleum- 
rofining  and  gas  manufacture,  with  certain  minor  indus^ies  such  as  bottling, 
di-essmakine,  cotton  cleaning  and  ginning,  drug-grinding,  &c.,  none  of  which 
are  included  in  the  figures  for  1870  and  1880.  Tne  generation  of  electricity 
for  lighting  and  power  is  only  partially  included  in  the  numbers  for  1890  : — 


Tear 

No.  of 
Reporting. 

Capital 

Hands 
employed 

Value  of 

iCaterials 

Value  or 
Products 

1870 
1880 
1890 

252,148 
253,852 
355,415 

Dollars 
1,694,568,000 
2,790,272,606 
6,525,156,486 

2,053,996 
2,732,595 
4,712,622 

Dollars. 
1,990,742,000 
3,396,823,549 
5,162,044.076 

Dolhn.      1 
3,385,861,000; 
5,369,579,191 
9,372,437.283 

More  than  one-half  of  the  establishments  and  of  the  capital  in  1890  were  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois. 
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The  manufiictiire  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  growing 
in  recent  years.  In  1890  the  nnmber  of  establishments  for  the  preparation 
&nd  manufacture  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  reporting  to  the  census 
authorities,  was  2,641,  and  the  capital  employed  was  865,957,804  dollars. 
For  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  alone  (apart  from  mixed  goods)  there 
were  905  establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  354,020,848  dollars,  em- 
ploying, on  an  average,  221,585  persons.  Tne  annual  cost  of  materials  used 
was  154,912,979  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  products  267,981,724  dollars. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton : — 


Year  ending 
Jane  80 

Production 

Importi 

BzportB 

Retained  for 
Homo  Consumption 

Ibfl. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1880 

2,771,797,166 

8,647,792 

1,822,295,848 

963,049,106 

1890 

3,627,366,183 

28,606,049 

2,472,047,957 

1,168,924,275 

1892 

4,606,575,984 

48,663,769 

2,935,862,588 

1,599,887,166 

1893 

3,852,668,458 

8,867,952 

2,212,116,126 

1,188,550,452 

1894 

3,769,881,478 

27,706,949 

2,683,282,826 

1,113,806,102 

1895 

6,086,964,409 

49,332,022 

3,517,533,109 

.1,568,763,322 

1896 

3,592,416,861 

55,360,520 

2,835,226,885 

1,812,540,986 

1897 

61,898,926 

3,103,764,949 

The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  4,071,882  doUars  in  1875,  11,886,591  dollars  in  1885,  14,840,886 
lollars  in  1894,  13,789,810  dollars  in  1895,  16,837,896  dollars  in  1896,  and 
21,037,678  doUars  in  1897. 

In  1890  there  were  2,489  manufactories  of  woollen  goods  employing 
219,132  hands,  the  value  of  goods  manufBictured  being  337,768,524  dollars. 

The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  since  1876  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  supplied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  : — 


Furnaces 
in  blast 

Pig  iron 
produced 

Pig  iron 

Rails  produced         1 

Steel  ingots 
and  castings 

Iron 

Steel 

Number 

Qross  tons 

Orosstons 

Gross  tons 

Qross  tons 

Gross  tons 

1875 

298 

2,023,738 

2,000,000 

447,901 

259,699 

389,799 

1885 

276 

4,044,526 

4,348,844 

13,228 

963,750 

1,711,920 

1892 

253 

9,157,000 

9,803,316 

10,487 

1,541,407 

4,927,581 

1898 

187 

7,124,502 

6,982,607 

6,090 

1,180,368 

4,019,996 

1894 

185 

6,657,888 

6,694,478 

4,674 

1,017,098 

4,412,032 

1895 

242 

9,446,808 

9,628,572 

5,810 

1,800,825 

6,114,834 

1896 

159 

8,623,127 

8,275,774 

4,847 

1,117,663 

5,281,689 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  6  years  is  given 
[in  gross  tons)  in  the  following  table  : — 


Years 

Iron  and 
steel  rails 

Bars,  hoops, 

skelp, 
and  shapes 

Wire  rods 

Plates  and 

sheets,  except 

nail  plate 

Gross  tons 

Total 
Gross  tons 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,551,844 
1,136,458 
1,021,772 
1,306,185 
1,122,010 

3,033,439 
2,491,497 
2,155,875 
8,005,765 
2,781,932 

627,829 
587,272 
673,402 
791,180 
628,986 

751,460 
674,345 
682,900 
991,459 
966,776 

201,242 

136,118 

108,262 

95,085 

72,187 

6,165,814 
4,975,685 
4,642,211 
6,189,574 
5.515,841 

The  production  of  tin  plates  in  1896  was  198,801,073 ;  in  1896, 807,228,621. 
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The  iron  and  steel  indnstriee  flourish  chiefly  in  the  states  of  PennsylTSDia, 
Ohio,  Alabamfti  Illinois,  and  New  York. 

V.    FlSHBBDES* 

The  following  statistics  regarding  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  hare 
been  supplied  by  tbe  U.S.  Fish  Commission : — 


—                      1    Vessels  employed 

Persons 
employed 

Capital 
Inrestad 

Prvduets 

South  Atlantic  SUtes  (1890) 
Gulf  Stetes  (1890) . 
Middle  Atlantic  States  (1891) 
New  England  States  (1892)  . 
Qreat  TAkes  (1803) 
IntsrlorWateis(1894)   .       . 
Pacifle  Coast  States  (1805)    . 
Alaska  Territory  (1893) . 

Total          .       .       . 

No. 

169 

404 
3,927 
1,500 

197 

148 
40 

Tons 
2.162 
4,732 
68,714 
74,887 
8,499 

11,686 
8,628 

16,001 
11,752 
90.923 
37,026 
10,054 

9,300 
17,305 

2,884 

Dollars 

1,688,286 

2,978,292 

19,318,664 

19,860,508 

6,779,342 

547,000 

7,274,179 

2,609,650 

Bonan 
1.571*100 
2.438,675 
10,023.474 
12,445,569    , 
2,229,042 
1,600,000 
4,473.048 
1,418.2^ 

6,386 

174,803 

195,244 

60,054,921 

46,190,136 

Commerce. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  dollars,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  years  ended  June  30  : — 

I 


Tear 
(ended 
June  80) 

Imports  of 
Merchandiie 

Exports  of 
Domestlo 

Year 
(ended 
Jnne  30) 

Imports  of 
Merdumdise 

Bzports  of 

Domestie 

Merchandise 

1879 
1893 
1894 

Dollara 
446,777,776 
866,400,922 
664,994,622 

Dollars 
698,840.790 
869.204,937 
881,080,785 

1896 
1896 
1897 

Dollars 
731,969,965 
779,724,674 
764,780,412 

DoUars 
793,392,599 
863,200,487 
1,082, 007,e(» 

In  the  United  States  l^e  values  are  fixed  not  according  to  average  prices,  bat  according  to 
invoices  or  shipping  papers,  which  the  importers  and  exporters  have  to  produce.  For  importe 
the  invoices  are  signed  ny  an  American  Oonsul ;  for  exports  the  shipping  papers  are  signed 
by  the  exporters  at  the  port  of  shipment.   The  quantities  are  determined  by  dedaratioiis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  specie  impoi'ted  into  the  United  States,  and  the  value 
of  that  exported,  being  the  product  of  the  States,  in  years  ended 
June  30 :— 


Tear 

Imports 

Sxports 

Gold 

Silver 

TotAl 

Gold 

Silver 

Tote] 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 

DoUars 
31,174.381 
72.449,119 
85,146,784 
3.%52.'»,065 
86,014,780 

Dollars 
28,193,262 
13,286,552 

9,552,620 
28,777,186 
30  538,227 

Dollars 
44,867.633 
85.785.671 
44,699,254 
62,802.251 
115,648,007 

Dollars 

108.680.644 

76.978.061 

66.131,183 

112.400,047 

40,861.580 

Dollars 
40.737,319 
50,451,265 
47.227.317 
60.541,670 
61.946,638 

DoUais 
149.418.163 
127,429.826 
11S,858,M0 
172,06l.«l7 
102,80«^318 
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The  general  importd  and  the  domestic  exports  of  United  States 
produce  are  classified  as  follows  for  two  years: — 


ijBporto 

1845-96    . 

1896.97 

Exports 

1895-96 

1896.97 

Food  and  animals 
Raw  materials   . 
Articles  wholly  or 

partially  mann- 

factnrod . 
Manu&ctiiredand 

ready  for  con- 

Dollars 
237,010,579 
209»888  188 

94,738,719 

146,274,089 
98,823,154 

Dollars 
245,166,001 
214,917,810 

87,178,512 

134,375,126 
83,098,463 

Unmanu&etured : 
Agricnlture    . 
Mines     . 
Forests   . 
Fisheries 
All  others 

Total     .        . 
Ifanufutnres    . 

Aggregate 

Dollan 

509,879,297 

20,045,654 

83,718,204 

6,850,392 

4,135,762 

Dollars 

688,471,189 

20,804,578 

40,489,821 

6,477,951 

8,479,228 

sumption 
Luxuries,  Ao.    . 

684,629,809 
228,671,178 

754,722,212 
277,285,891 

Total     .       . 

779,794,674 

764,780,412 

868,200,487 

1,082,007,603 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897  : — 


- 

Dollars 

- 

DoUais 

Breadstuffs       .   . 

197,867,219 

Vegetable  oils 

8,511,618 

Cotton,unmaimfac  tared 

280,890,971 

Furs,  hides,  and  skins 

.  6,672,879 

Proviaions,     including 

Fish   . 

6,616,769 

meat  and  dairy  pro- 

Glucose,  sugar,  and  mo- 

dncts 

137,138,084 

lasses 

4,445,636 

Mineral  oils 

56,468,185 

Paraffin  &  paraffine  wax 

4,967,096 

Animals     . 

48,668,461  1 

Agricultural  implements 

5,240,686 

Iron   and    steel,    and 

1 

Fertilizers  .        .        . 

5,005,929 

manufactures  of 

57,497,872 

Hops. 

1,304,183 

Wood,    and    manufac- 

Spirits,  distUled . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute, 
manufactures  of 

1,941,703 

tures  of  . 

89,624,800 

Tobacco,     and    manu- 

1 

2,216,187 

factures  of 

29,787,268 

Carriages,    and    horse 

Copper,    manufactures 

cars,  and  parts  of    . 

1,955,760 

of,  and  ore 

33,680,904 

Books,   maps,  engrav- 
inm,   etchings,   and 
other  printed  matter 

Veffetables . 

India-rubber  and  gutta- 

Ootton,manufactares of 

21.037,678 

Leather,  and  manufac- 

2,647,648 

tures  of  . 

19,161,446 

2,837,924 

Oil  cake  and  meal 

9,611,044 

Coal    .... 

11,008.648 

percha,   and    manu- 
factures of 

Naval  stores  (resin,  tar, 

1,807,045 

turpentine,  pitch,  and 

Scientific  instruments . 

8,054,453 

spirits  of  turpentine) 

9,214,968 

Paper,    and    manufac- 

Chemicals, drugs,  dyes. 

tures  of  . 

8,338,163 

and  medicines. 

9,787,528 

Railway  cars 

990,950 

Fruits,  including  nuts 

7,739,306 

Clocks    and    watches. 

Seeds. 

6,028,432 

and  parts  of    . 

1,770,402 

The    leading    imports   into   the    United    States    were    in 
1896-97:—  ^         , 
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- 

Dollftn 

- 

DoUtfB 

Coffee 

81,544,384 

Distilled  spirits  . 

3,850,114 

Sugar,    molMMS    and 

Wines 

6,863,465 

confectionery  . 

99,677,446 

Precious  stones,  not  set 

8,559,567 

Silk,  raw    .        .        . 

18,918,288 

Leather,  and  manu&c- 

Silk  goods  . 
Woofi 

25,199,067 

turesof  . 

13.283.551 

58,243,191 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 

Woollen goods    . 

49,162,992 

tures  of  . 

11,681,702 

Chemicals,  &c.    . 

44,948,752 

Glass  and  glassware    . 

5,603,868 

TeztQe  fibres,  &  manu- 

Earthenware, &c. 

9,977,297 

factures  of 

44,883,285 

Tin,  in  bare,  &c. 

6,535,852 

Cotton,  and  manufac- 

Metah,  metal  compo- 

tures of  . 

40,484,721 

sitions,  &c. 

4,118,598 

Iron  and  steel,  ore  and 

Feathen  (ornamental), 

TOanufactures  . 

16,872,641 

flowers     (artificial^ 

Hides  and  skins,  and 

1 

perfumery  and   cos- 

furs 

84,167,816 

metics     . 

5,781,828 

Fruits  and  nuts 

17,126,982 

Paper  stock,  crude 

8,071,705 

India-rubber  and  gutta- 

Breadstuffs and  farin- 

percha, and  manu&c- 

1 

aceous  foods    . 

2,774.763 

turesof  . 

17,963,311 

Fish   ...        . 

6,172.082 

Wood,    and   manufac- 

Coal, bituminous 

3.553,876 

tures  of  . 

20,543,810 

Animals     . 

4,285,455 

Tea     ...        . 

14,835,862 

The  customs  duties  on  merchandise  amounted  in  1895-96  to 
160,534,351  dollars  and  in  1896-97  to  176,316,393  dollars. 
The  following  table  shows  for  two  years  the  values  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  and  the  imports  from  the 
following  countries,  according  to  the  United  States  returns : — 


Conntriea 


United  Kingdom 
Germany 
France  . 
Belgium 
Netnerlands 
Italy     . 
Spain    . 
Switzerland 
Sweden  &  Norway 
Austria  Hungary 
Russia  . 
All  other  Europe 

Total  Europe 


Domestic  Exports 


1895-96 


1896-97 


Dollan 

401,145,205 

96,364,368 

45,852,724 

26,391,925 

38,092,901 

19,040,558 

11,458,019 

32,885 

6,019,486 

2,370,901 

7,878,090 

10,602,615 


Dollara 

478,448,592 

123,784,453 

56,287,631 

82,600,024 

50,362,116 

21.377,361 

10,900,000 

70,328 

5,463,534 

3,759,700 

7,591,962 

13,661,922 


668,244,677    804,207,628 


Imports 


189S-96 


Dollars 

169,968,434 

94,240,833 

66,266,967 

18,776,014 

18,295,767 

22,142,487 

4,131,184 

14,080,033 

3,320,321 

7,644,154 

8,626,984 

6,150,998 


418,689,121 


1896-97 


Ddlus 
167,947,820 
111,210.614 
67,530,231 
14,082,414 
12,824,126, 
19,067,352 : 
3,631,973 
18,849,782 
2,500,118 
8.158,328  I 
8,199,659 
9.821,761  i 


480,192,205  . 
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Countries 

Domestic  Exports 

Imports 

1895.M 

1890-97 

1895-96 

1896.97 

B.  K.  America 

Mexico 

AllotherN.America 

Total  N.  America. 

Brazil    . 

Venezuela 

Aigentine  Republic 

Colombia 

Chile     . 

Guianas 

AllotherS.America 

Totals.  America. 

British  East  Indies 

Japan    . 

China    . 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Hongkong     . 

Tnrkey  in  Asia 

All  other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

British  Australasia. 
Hawaiian  Islands  . 
All  other  Oceanica . 

Total  Oceanica     . 

British  Africa 
Turkey  in  Africa  . 
AU  other  Africa     . 

Total  Africa 

Total    .        . 

DoUaiB 
54,454,454 
18,686,797 

2,591,273 

Dollars 

59,555,878 
22,726,596 
38,989,515 

DoUars 
41,212,000 
17,456,177 
887.262 

Dollsrs 

40,708,148 
18,511,572 
46,704,833 

107,967,869 

14,222,934 
8,780,715 
5,491,216 
8,310,167 
8,424,912 
2,180,684 
3,107,259 

116,221,989 

12,406,785 
8,376,184 
5,945,292 
8,711,899 
2,587,168 
2,026,161 
2,891,918 

126,877,126 

71,060,046 
9,649,911 
9,318,385 
4,970,092 
4,709,017 
4,407,244 
4,717,767 

105,924,053 

69,039,389 
9,543,572 

10,772,627 
4,780,988 
3,792,434 
4,706,781 
4,803,669 

35,517,887 

8,219,296 
7,640,250 
6,921,136 
1,576,316 
4,681,380 
40,912 
1,482,788 

82,944,817 

8,842,089 
13,283,970 
11,916,888 

2,093,498 

6,052,180 
74,661 

2,109,536 

108,828,462 

20,870,558 

25,537,038 

22,023,004 

14,854,026 

1,419,124 

3,266,205 

2,825,860 

107,889,405 

20,567,122 

24,009,756 

20,403,862 

15,604,866 

923,842 

4,009,027 

1,776,122 

25,562,078 

12,674,001 

8,928,187 

453,855 

39,232,772 

17,366,063 

4,622,581 

488,210 

89,592.818 

7,579,259 

11,757,704 

5,277,705 

87,294,597 

5,900,144 

13,687,799 

4,812,496 

17,056,043 

11,288,909 

215,540 

2,347,484 

22,476,854 

18,082,243 

828,484 

8.517,816 

24,614,668 

1,732,147 
8,043,797 
1,397,035 

24,400,439 

1,468,994 
7,0?7,005 
1,023,714 

13,851,933 

16,923,543 

11,172,979 

9,529,713 

868,200,487 

1,032,007,603 

779,724,674 

764,780,412 

ThuB,  in  the  yi 

9ar  ended  J 

nne  30,  IS\ 

)7,  46-98  p 

er  cent,  o: 

the  exports  of  the  United  States  went  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
Trbile  21*96  per  cent*  of  tbe  imports  cfqne  from  that  country. 
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The  following  is  the  trade  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1880 

1800 

1898 

18M 

18»5 

1886 

Importo  from  the 
United  Btotes. 

Exports  of  Bri- 
tlahprodaoe  . 

£ 

107,081,260 
S0,856,8n 

£ 
07,283,349 
32,068,128 

91,788,847 
18,957,352 

£ 
89,607,892 
18,799,485 

£ 
86.548.800 
27,948,112 

£ 
106,847,846 
tO.4M.S5 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  was,  in  1890,  46,340,012/. ;  in  1893,  35,715,2742L; 
in  1894,  30,776,466?. ;  in  1895,  44,067,703/,  in  1896,  32,035,784/. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  wheat,  wheai^-flour,  and 
maize  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  were 
as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  ^yb  years : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Wheat-Flour 

Vain 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

cwt.                     £ 
83,886,742  :    13,251,275 
32,262,848       10,610,530 
24,658,215         6,854,594 
27,084,120        7,760,967 
30,094,900        9,704,950 

cwt. 
19,469,891 
17,995,601 
15,925,486 
13,131,850 
15,905,100 

£ 
10,686,558 
8,400,286 
6,530,249 
5,884,658 
6,786,600 

cwt. 
17,087,865 
9,282,864 
9,571,062 
15,487,900 
27,427,800 

£ 
4,685,268 
2,221,732 
«»172.0a4 
8,501,808 
5,052,804 

Other  cereals  imported  are  barley,  734,250  cwt.,  value 
230,809^.  in  1895  ;  3,241,900  cwt.,  value  906,980/.  in  1896 ;  o&ts, 
297,800  cwt.,  value  67,264/.  in  1895;  4,552,500  cwt.,  value 
1,051,702/.  in  1896;  oatmeal,  163,730  cwt.,  value  75,308/L  in 
1895  ;  367,060  cwt.,  value  122,989/.  in  1896. 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  the  United  States  were  of  the  following  quantities  and  value 
in  each  of  the  last  &ve  years : — 


Qnantityy  cwts. 
Value     .       £. 


1892 


1893 


12,549,859 
29,190,892 


1894 


1885 


1896 


9,427,280  12,488,295  12,458,542  12,446,671 
22,524,826  24,716,678  22,766,427  27,965,225 


Other  considerable  imports  into  Great  Britain  were,  in  1896 
—bacon  and  hams,  6,825,182/.;  cheese,  1,234,037/.;  lard, 
2,092,639?.;  petroleum,  2,984,304/.;  oil-cake,  833,390/.;  oxen 
and  bulls,  6,732,955?.;  fresh  beef,  4,216,247/. ;  tobacco,  3,413,754/.; 
leather,  2,900,471/. ;  sugar,  molasses,  &c.,  777,032i 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  leading 
^rticles  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Staies 
the  last  five  years : —  ^         , 
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Tear 

Iran 

Cotton  Goods 

Linen  Goods 

WooUen  Goods 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
4,735,842 
4,315,286 
3,442,000 
3,581,748 
2,064,988 

2,611,121 
2,528,829 
1,950,145 
2,661,456 
2,360,129 

£ 
2,695,800 
2,404,982 
2,190,340 
2,858,691 
2,511,243 

8,681,761 
:2,736,341 
1,687,898 
6,683,638 
8,716,863 

CNiher  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  are  alkali,  495,9 12J. ;  silk  manufactures,  179,575/. ; 
jute  manufactures  and  yam,  1,103,202/.  j  machinery,  541,503/. 
in  1896. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  (imports  and  exports  of  merchandise) 
is  divided  as  follows  in  1896-97  among  the  yarious  coasts  and  fiontiers  of 
the  States  in  percentage  of  the  total :— Atlantic  Coast,  75*60  ;  Gnlf  Coast, 
11-98  ;  Pacific  Coast,  5*76  ;  North  Bonndary,  6-26  ;  Interior  Ports,  0-40. 

The  percenta^  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows : — New  York,  48*04  ; 
Boston,  10*52;  Philadelphia,  5*25;  Baltimore,  5*35;  New  Orleans,  6*51; 
San  Francisco,  4 '08, 

Shipping  and  Vayigation. 

The  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  largely  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  classed 
as  follows  for  1897  :— Sailing  vessels  (ezclusiye  of  canal  boats  and  barges), 
13,904  of  1,904,153  tons;  steam  vessels,  6,599  of  2,358,557i^  tons ;  total 
(including  canal  boats  and  baiges),  22,633  vessels  of  4,769,020  tons. 

Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  aggregate  burthen 
was  in  1896,  792,870  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  36,693  tons  on  1896  ;  while 
}f  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  the  total  burthen  in  1897  was 
5,896,826  tons,  or  106,630  tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipping  was  distributed  thus  (June  80,  1897) : — 


Onmd 
DivisiODs 

SaQing  Vessels 

Steam  Vessels 

Canal  Boats 

Barges 

Total 

Atbuitic        And 
Oulf  Coast*    . 
Pacific  Coast 
Northern  Lakes 
Western  Rivers. 

No. 

11,937 
973 
993 

1 

Tons 

1,329,848 

240,682 

834,105 

18 

No. 

3,178 

603 

1,775 

1,048 

Tons 

1,011,102 
196,175 
977,186 
17&,07& 

No. 

289 
861 

Tons 
35,807 
37i979 

Na 

1,193 

6 

101 

181 

Tons 

271,538 

3,184 

60,785 

97,016 

432,523 
893,187 

No. 

16,592 
1,581 
3,280 
1,230 

Tons 

2,647,796 
439,012 

1,410,108 
272,109 

Totals,  1897  . 
„      18M. 

13,904 
14,274 

1,904,153 
1,928,2«1 

6,699 
6,595 

2,368,557 
2.307,208 

65o|  73,786 
6821  76,224 

1,480 
1,357 

22,638 
22,908 

4,769,020 
4,703,880 

During  the  year  1896-97  there  were  built: — Sailing  vessels, 
>03  of  126,181  tons;  steam  vessels,  288  of  106,153 tons. 

The  total  tonnage  on  June  30, 1896,  was  2,368,557  steam  and 
1,410,462  other  than  steam. 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
he  last  three  fiscal  years  was  as  follows  ; — 
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- 

1896 

1896 

1807 

Bnterod:— 
AmericRii 

ToUl   .       . 

Geared  :- 
American 
Foreign . 

Total   .       . 

No. 

lojea 

18,168 

Tonnage 
4.472.830 
14.822.085 

No. 
12,024 
19,296 

Tonnage 
5,196,820 
15,792,86i 

No. 
11,952 
19,596 

S,525,S2S| 
18,384,9221 

S8.988 

19,294,915 

81,820 

20,989,184 

81.648 

28,7W,250J 

10,709 
18,869 

4,504.227 
15,246,819 

12,260 
19,584 

5,889,599 
16,084,986 

12,069 
19,562 

5,618.1*2 
18,091,058 

29,078 

19,750,546 

81,794 

21,414,685 

81,651 

28.709,195 

In  1896-97  32  vessels  of  57,094  tons  cleared  from  Atlantic 
ports  for  Pacific  ports,  and  39  vessels  of  71,837  tons  cleared 
from  Pacific  for  Atlantic  ports,  vid  CSape  Horn. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  conducted  in  vessels  in  1897, 
only  11  per  cent,  in  value  was  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  The  proportion  has  steadily  decreased  since 
1859,  when  it  was  66*9  per  cent. 

Internal  Conunimications. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  1827, 
when  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Qnincy,  Massachusetts.  Acoording 
to  Poor's  Railway  Manual,  the  extent  of  railways  in  operation  in  1830  was  23 
miles;  it  rose  to  2,818  miles  in  1840;  to  9,021  miles  in  1850 ;  to  30,626 
miles  in  1860  ;  to  52,922  miles  in  1870  ;  to  93,296  miles  in  1880  ;  to  166,698 
miles  in  1890  ;  and  182,600  in  1896.  The  railwa]^  are  divided  as  follows 
for  1896,  among  the  great  groups  of  States,  the  statistics  overlapping  to  aome 
extent :— New  England  States,  7,241  miles  ;  Middle  Atlantic,  21,898  miles  ; 
Central  Northern,  39,800  miles;  South  Atlantic,  20,099  miles;  Golf  and 
Mississippi  Valley,  14,684  miles;  South-Westem,  85,105  miles;  North- 
Western,  29,601  miles  ;  Pacific,  14,142  miles. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  railways  (stock,  funded  and  unfanded  debt) 
in  1896  was  11,046,807,830  dollars.  For  1896  the  gross  earnings  were 
1  125,632,025  dollars,  and  the  net  earnings.  832,333,756  dollars.  In  1896. 
the  length  of  street-railways  and  traction  lines,  dtjf  suburban,  and  inter- 
urban,  was  15,956  miles,  1,351  miles  being  worked  by  animal  power,  13,556 
miles  by  electricity,  612  miles  by  cable,  and  384  miles  by  steam. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  United  States  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had,  in  1896, 189^918  miles  of 
line,  826,929  miles  of  wire,  and  21,725  offices;  the  number  of  messages 
sent  in  1896  was  58,760,444  ;  the  receipts,  22,612,736  dollars ;  expenses, 
16,714,756  dollars ;  and  profits,  5,897,980  dollars.  Including  minor  com. 
panies,  there  were  altc^ther  over  210,000  miles  of  telegraph  line  open  for 
public  use  in  1896.  In  1897  there  were  459,728  nules  of  telephone  wire 
belonging  to  one  company,  with  614,976  telephones,  and  927  telephone 
exchanges.  The  length  of  wires  for  telephone  n9e  is  estiinated  ftt  675,400 
"Uiles, 
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The  postal  business  of  the  United  States  for  five  fiscal  years  was  as 
follows :— 


Fiscal  Tear 
Jane  80 

FleeesofHaU 
handled 

Regi8ter«d 
Packages 
and  Cases 

Through  regis- 
teredponches 

andinner 

registered  sacks 

handled 

Total 

1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

9,772,075,810 
10,033,973,790 
10,377,876,040 
11,166,323,240 
11,671,640,680 

16,487,241 
16,263,686 
14,720,002 
14,970,776 
14,640,832 

1,302,466 
1,333,464 
1,367,728 
1,466,396 
1,616,831 

9,789,866,617 
10,060,660,830 
10,393,962,766 
11,182,769,410 
11,687,797,343 

Money  orders  issued  (1896-97)  :— 

Dollars 
Domestic.        .        .    26,169,065  amounting  to  174,482,676*94 
International   •        .  944,186         \,  13,688,379*33 

Total         .        .     26,113,240  „  188,071,066 

There  are  (1897)  71,022  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
during  the  year  1896-97  was  94  077,242*38  dollars  ;  total  receipts,  82,666,462*78 
dollars ;  excess  of  expenditure  11,411,779*66  dollars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  monetaiT  system  is  theoretically  bimetallic,  gold  being  legal  tender, 
and  also  silver  dollars.  In  1863  the  fractional  silver  pieces  were  reduced  to 
token  money.  In  1873  the  silver  dollar  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
coins  to  be  struck,  but  in  1878  it  was  restored  by  the  Bland  Act,  which 
required  its  coinage  to  the  extent  of  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  dollars  per 
month.  In  July  1890  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed,  whereby  silver  was  to 
be  purchased,  and  silver  certificates  issued  to  the  amount  of  4,600,000  dollars 
per  month.  The  silver  purchase  clauses  were,  however,  repealed  October 
30,  1893.  The  amount  of  silver  purchased  under  this  Act  (July  14,  1890, 
to  November  1,  1893)  was  168,674,682  fine  ounces,  costing  166,931,002 
dollars.  The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  by  the  Government  from 
February  12, 1873,  to  November  1, 1893,  was  496,984,889  fine  ounces,  costing 
608,983,976  dollars.  Legal  tender  notes  are  issued  by  the  Treasury,  and 
silver  certificates,  being  received  in  payment  of  taxes,  circulate  freely. 

The  following  metallic  and  paper  money  was  in  the  United  States  on 
November  1,  1897  •  — 


Description  of  money 

In  Treasury 

Total 

Gold  coin     .        ..... 

Silver  doUats                »       .       . 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates  .       .       .       . 

Silver         „ 

Tieasniy  notes  (Act  of  July  14, 1800)  . 

U.S.  notes 

Gorrency  certificates,  Act  June  8, 1872 
National  hank  notes     .... 

Total.       .       .       . 

DoUara 

158,417,782 

892,517,014 

11,981,078 

1,634,060 

11,881,585 

7,558,826 

87,684.018 

340,000 

4,998,012 

Dollars 

539,273,953 
60,196,778 
63,432,929 
36,814,109 
872.838,919 
101,759,966 
258,996,998 
48.285,000 
225,134,968 

DolUrs 
692,691,685 
462,718,792 

75,414.007 

88,348;  169 
884,170,504 
109,818,280 
346«681.016 

48.625,000 
280,132,275 

671.356,824 

1,706,782,904 

2,378,089,728 
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The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints  in  six  yean  was  as  follows,  in 
dollars : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1896 

18t6 

Gold      . 

Silver   . 
Minor  . 

Total  . 

29,222,005 

27,618,857 

1,312,441 

34,787,222 

12,641,078 

961,481 

56,997,020 
8,802.797 
1,134,932 

79,546,160 

9,200,851 

438,178 

59,616,357 

5,698,010 

882,431 

58,878,430 

11,440,701 

8«9,S3T 

58,058,303 

48,389,781 

66,934,749 

89,181,689 

66,196)796 

n,188,468 

The  note  issue  of  each  of  the  national  banks  is  by  law  more  than  covered  by  DniUd 
Stotes  interest-bearing  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  the  bonds  thus  deposTted  was,  on  October  6,  1897,  227,484,000  doUftra.  The 
aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  national  banks,  8,610  in  number,  on  October  5, 
1697,  were:— 


Resources 

Dollars 

LiabiUties 

DoUan 

Capitol  stotk     . 

631,488,095 

drafts      .... 

2,0'><'.77(V,U4 

Surplus  ftmd 
Undivided  proflto 

946,946,030 

U.  8.  bonds  and  premuinis 

i.*77,L':i;j,!i20 

88,40«,9W 

Stock,  Ac 

j>.>s  vM  -^ea 

CircnUtion 

198,920,670 

Real  estate  and  mortgages. 

1               \S7 

Deposito      . 

1,869,491,310 

Due  f^x>m  banks 

]               59 

Due  to  banks 

645,707,966 

Reserve  agent    . 

I   ,,    .      06 

Other  liabiimes  .       . 

24,778,066 

Specie  A  legal  tender  notes 
Other  resources  . 

Total  .... 

!;hs  ss'>  (ISl 

]nu,:>.s  1,-127 

3,705,133,707 

3,705,133,707 

Ttotal          .       . 

The    following    statement  regarding  other    banks   refers  to   the   year 
1896-97  :— 


- 

Stote  Banks 

Loan  A  Trust 
Companies 

Savings  Banks 

Private  Banks 

Loans       .... 
U.  S.  bonds     . 
Other  bonds     . 
Capitol     .... 
Surplus  and  profits 
Deposits  .... 

Dollars 
669.973,656 
1,185,609 
105,471,239 
228,677,088 
102,859,024 
723,640,795 
1,138,185,402 

Dollars 

445,629,728 

39,007,761 

,    162,030,239 

^    106,968.253 

89,026,267 

566,922,205 

848,713,746 

Dollars 

1,066,507,686 

163,886,928 

772,874,743 

26,199,430 

183,949,578 

1,983,413,564 

2,198,824,474 

Dollars      ! 
48,902,295 
879.898 

8,273,709    , 
18,24«.007    1 

7,113,121    ( 
50,278,243     i 
77,963,444 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  dollar  of  100  cmt$  is  of  the  par  .value  of  49'32if.,  or  A-96&5  dollars  to 
the  pound  sterling.  / 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  10  and  6-dollar  pieces  called  eagltf  and 
half-eagUs,  The  eagle  weighs  258  gridns  or  16*71818  mmmes  *900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  232*2  grains  or  15^0464  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  sUver  dollar  weighs  412*5  gtains  or  26*729  grammes  *900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  37 1  '25  grains  or  24  *0561  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Subsidiary 
silver  coins  contain  346*6  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar. 

Britbh  weights  and  measures  are  usually  omplpj^^d}  but  the  old  Win* 
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chdAtdr  gallon  ftnd  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  impeml  standards. 
They  are  :^ 

JFine  Gallon  =  0-88838  gallon. 
AU  Gallon      =  101695     „ 
Bushel       .     =  0*9692  imperial  bushel. 
Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  Cental,  of  100  pounds,  is  used. 

Biplomatio  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  the  Unitbd  States  in  Great  Britain. 
ATnbasuUUnr.—Hon,  John  Hay. 

Secretary. — Henry  White. 

Naval  Attache. — ^Lieutenant  John  C.  ColwelL 

Military  -4«acM— Captain  0.  M.  Carter. 

Conml'General  {London). — P.  A.  Collins. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Gla^w,  Huddersfield,Hull, 
Leeds,  Leith,  Liyerpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Plymouth, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  TunstalL 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States. 
Ambassador.— ^ht  Hon.   Sir   Julian    Pauncefote,   G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G. 

Appointed  1889. 

Secretary.— C,  F.  F.  Adam. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  New  York  (C.  G.),  Philadelphia,  Portland 
(Oregon),  San  Francisco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  the 
United  States. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriealtnre,  Reports  of  the  Department  of.    Washlnffton. 

Appropriation,  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  with  estimate  of  Annual.  Washington. 

Army  Register  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 

Census,  Tenth.  Vols.  L— XXI.  4.  Washington,  1883^9.  Censns,  Eleventh,  Bulletins. 
Washington,  1880-98. 

Gommeroe  of  the  United  States,  Reports  on  the  Foreign.    Annual.    Washington. 

Congressional  DIreetory.    AnnuaL    Washington. 

Gonstitutlons,  Federal  and  State,  compiled  by  B.  P.  Foore.    Spts.  8.  Washington,  1877. 

Debt  of  tbe  United  States,  Statement  of  the  Public.    Annual.    Washington. 

Education,  Annual  Reports  of  Commissioner  ot  Washington.  Education  Bureau, 
Gireolan  ot    Washington. 

Engineers,  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  U.S.  Apny.  [Describes  public  works  on  navigable 
rivaxB,  Ac]    Annual.    Washington. 

Ethnology  Bureau,  Reports  ot    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  List.    By  Sir  E.  Herstlet.    Annual.    London. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Papers  relating  to,  transmitted  to  Congress. 
AnnoaL    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  (British>    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  Annual  Reports  of.    Washington. 

Immigration,  Report  of  Commissioners.    8.    Washington,  1892. 

Interior,  Reportof  Secretary  on  Operations  of  Department  of  the.  Annual.  Washington. 

IntemationalLawof  the  United  States,  Digest  of.    8  vols.    Washington,  1886. 

Land  Office,  Report  of  Commissioner.    Annual.    Washington. 

Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to.  Loans  and  the  Currency,  Coinage,  and  Banking. 
Washington,  1886. 

Loans  and  Correney,  Acts  of  Conffress  Relating  to,  1846-85.    8.    New  York,  1888. 

Labour  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  1892.  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Labour.    Annual.    Washington.    [The  Report  for  1892  is  on  Industrial  Education.] 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  StaUs.    By  D.  T.  Day.    Annual.    Washington 

Mint,  Report  of  the  Diteetor  of.  •  Annual.    Washington. 

Navy  Register  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 

Navy,  Report  of  the  Secretary  .of.    Annual.    Washington. 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 
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Frioesi  ,Wa8e8,  and  Trftngportation,  Report  on,  by  Mr.  Aldfieh  of  the  Oommittee  on 
t>1iuuice.    4  p&    8.    Washingtou,  189S. 

Railways,  Report  on  Statiatica  of,  to  Interstate  Commeroe  CommSsdoo.  AaaaaL 
Washington. 

Revenue,  Report  of  Commi8si<»er  of  IntemaL    Annnal.    Waahington. 

atatteUcalAhsteaot  of  the  United  Stotes.    AnnuaL    Washington. 

Statistics  Boreaa,  monthly  Reports  of,  on  Imports,  Bxporti,  inunigratiOB,  sad  Kaviga- 
tion  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 

Statutes  at  large,  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States.    PnbUahed  annnaOy. 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Statea.  Washington,  1878.  Supplements  were  imh 
in  1891  and  1865,  and  wiU  be  oonUnued  annually  under  the  direction  of  W.  A.  P'  ' 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  Ac,  Statemeot  of.  AnnuaL 
Imp.  4.    London. 

Treasury,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of,  on  Finances.    Annual.    Washington. 

War,  Report  of  Secretary  on  Operations  of  Department  oC    Annual,    waahingtoik 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AdamM  (Henry),  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  9  toU.  New  Yoric  sad 
London,  1891. 

America  and  the  Americans  from  a  French  Point  of  View.    London,  1897. 

AppUkm.  General  Guide  to  the  United  Stotes  and  Canada.  8.  New  York,  180S. 
Cyclopndia  of  American  Biography.    4.    New  York,  1887. 

Sasdeker't  Handbook  for  the  United  States.    By  J.  F.  Huirhead.    8     Ldpsie,  189S. 

BaUtm  (M.  H.X  The  New  Bldorado.    (Alaska]    London,  1897. 

BoMeroft  (George),  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  (Constitution  of  tiie  United  Statea  ef 
America.    2  vols.    London,  1882. 

Baneroft  (Oeoige),  History  of  the  United  States.    New  ed.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1883 

BoUet  (A.  6.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    New  York,  1885. 

Broekett  (L.  R.),  Our  Western  Empire.    Fhiladeli^  188S. 

Bryce  (James),  The  American  (^mmonwealth.    2  vola.    8rd  ed.    London,  1898-96. 

Canon  (H.  L.),  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  8.  Philadelphia,  1891. 

CAoniUfv  (B.X  The  United  Stetea  of  Amerioa,  1786-1865.  London,  1886.  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  American  History.    Boston,  1887. 

Ckwek  (W.  C.X  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  Maintenance  of  American  Nationality. 
London,  1897. 

CoUmge  (E.X  The  National  Gaaetteer :  a  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  State*. 
8.    New  York. 

Coleman  (L.),  America.    [In  "  International  Churches,"  series.}    London,  1891. 

CooUy  (T.  M.),  Ckmstitutional  Law  in  the  United  Statea.  Boston,  1880.  The  Consti- 
tutional Limitations  on  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  States  of  the  Ameriean  Union.  &tk 
ed.    8.    Boston,  1883. 

Cooper-iy.  V.)  and  Fenton  (H.  T.X  American  Politics.    New  York,  1882. 

Ourli$(Q.  T.X  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  18&4.58 
2  vols. 

DaU  (W.  H.),  Alaska  and  ito  Resources.    8.    Boston,  1870. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.X  Greater  Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel  ia 
Bngliah-speaking  (Countries  in  1866  and  1867.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  188& 

Donaldton  (T.),  The  Public  Domain :  ita  History,  with  Statistics,  Ac    8.    Washington , 

Elf  (R.  T.X  Labour  Movement  in  America.  8.  London.  Taxation  in  Ameriesm  States 
and  Cities.    8.  New  York,  1888. 

SUiot  (H.  W.X  An  Arctic  Province.    London,  1886. 

FUke  (JohnX  American  Political  Ideas.  8.  New  York,  1885.  The  Critical  Period  ia 
American  History,  1788-1789.  8.  London,  1888.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 
8.  Boston,  1890.  The  American  Revolution.  2  vols.  London,  1897.  Old  Virginta  and 
her  Neighbours.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

FuUr  (B.X  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Historienl  and 
Juridical.    London,  1896.    (In  progress.) 

Oodkin  (E.  L.X  Problems  of  Modem  Democracy.    New  York,  1897. 

Harrison  (B.X  The  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  United  States  of  Aaaexlea. 
London,  1897. 

Hart  (A.  B.X  American  History  told  by  Contemporsries.  VoL  L  (1492-1689.)  New 
York,  1897. 

iriI<ir»(A(RichardX  History  of  the  United  States.    6  vols.    New  York,  1880,  *c 

HoUt  (A.  vonX  Verfassung  und  Demokratie  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Ameriea.  4 
vols.  Dtlsseldorf,  1873-91.  ^English  transhition  by  J.  J.  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Mason.  8. 
Chicago,  1876,  Ac  ^ 

Homan$  (B.),  The  Banker's  Almanac  and  Register.    8.    New  Yo  k. 
Johnaton  (Alez.X  HUtory  of  American  Politics.    New  York,  188? 
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JiMbM  nSi.  p.),  The  Orowth  of  the  American  Nation.    London,  1897. 
Keiief  (J.  D.  J.X  The  American  Navy.    London,  1807. 

Kent  (J.X  Commentaries  on  American  Law  (with  Notes  by  O.  W.  Hcdmes,  Jnn.).  4 
vols.    8.    New  York. 

King  (BdwardX  The  Southern  States  of  America.    8.    London,  1876. 
Lalor  (John  J.),  (Editor),  (^elopiBdia  of  FoUUoal  Bdenoe,  Political  Boonomy,  and  of 
the  Political  Hlstoiy  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    New  York,  1890. 

Lammmt  (CharlesX  Biographical  Annals  of  the  (Tivil  GoTemmentofthe  United  States 
during  its  First  Gentory.    8.    London,  1878. 

£otita9(B.  J.)  Cydopmlia  of  United  States  History.    New  Tork,  1883.    2  vols. 
Maelay  (B.  BX  History  of  the  United  Stotes  Navy,  in5-1894.    8  vols.    London,  1896. 
MeMoiUr  (J.  B.X  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.    New  Tork,  1888-91.    (In 
progress.) 

Maepluntm  (B.X  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Great 
Rebellion  from  1860  to  1864.  8.  Washington,  1864.  Political  Manual  for  1866  and  for  1868, 
and  Handbook  of  PoUtics,  published  in  alternate  years  from  1872-1898.  [Now  dis- 
continued.]   8.    Washington. 

Jfaef  (J.X  Our  Qovemment    8.    Boston,  1886. 
JfoJkoii  (A.  T.X  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea-Power.    London,  1807. 
Helton  i(H.  L.X  The  Army  of  the  United  States.    Fol.    London,  1897. 
OetkenpF.\  Die  Landwirthschaft  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.    Berlin.  1898. 
Parkman  (F.X  France  and  England  in  America,  consisting  of  the  following  works  :— 
Pioneers  of  France  In  the  New  World  (1618-168SX   S8rd  ed.    London,  1885.— The  Jesuits  in 
in  North  America  (1684-751    80tb  ed.    London,  1885.—La  SaUe  and  the  Discoveiy  of  the 
Great  West  (1648-89X    12th  ed.    London,  1885.— The  Old  R^ime  in  Canada  (1653-1768). 
14  th  ed.    London.  1895.— Oount  Frontenao  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIY.  (1620-1701). 
14th  ed.    London,  1885.— A  Half-Oentunr  of  Gonilict  (170(M8X    8  vols.    London,  1892.— 
Montcalm  and  Wolf  (1710-68X    6th  ed.    2  vols.     London,  1886.— The  (Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiae  a66»-1769X   lOtii  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1885.— Also  the   Oregon  Trail :  sketches  of 
Prairie  and  Rooky  Mountain  Life  (1847X    Newed.    London,  1892. 

Maton  (B.  CX  The  Veto  Power:  its  Origin,  Development,  and  Function  In  the  United 
3tates. 

Moar§  (J.  M.X  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    New  Tork,  1895. 

PcueAaljfGeorgeW.X  The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.    8.    Washington,  1868. 
PatUm  (L  H.X  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  Tork. 
Pomerow  (J.  N.X  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.    Enlarged  by  E.  H.  Bennett, 
Soffton. 

Pool  (p.  CX  Among  the  Sioux  of  Dakota.    8.    New  Tork,  1881. 
Poor  (Henry  y.X  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  Tork,  1896. 
Porter  (R  P.X  OamuU  (H.X  and  JonM  (W.  P.X  The  West,  from  the  Census  of  1880.    A 
listory  of  the  Industrial,  Commercial,  BocuO.  and  Political  Development  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West,  from  1800  to  1880.    Chicago,  1882. 

il^lii«(iaisteXNouveUeGeographieUniver8dIe.    VoL  ZVI.    Paris,  1892. 
Bhode$  (J.  F.),  History  of  the  United  States  (1850-80).    8  vols.    8.    London,  1898-95. 
Scudder  (H.  E.),  American  Commonwealths.    [A  series  of  histories  of  separate  States 
>y  various  writers.]    8.    Boston,  1884,  Ac 

SJuOer  (N.  S.X  (EditorX  The  United  States  of  America.  By  various  Writers.  2  vols, 
jondon,  1896. 

aherwutn  (J.X  Recolleotlons  of  Forty   Tears   in   the  House,  Senate,  and   Cabinet. 
Financial  History.]    London,  1896. 
Speart  (J.  R.X  The  History  of  our  American  Navy.    4  vols.    New  Tork,  1897. 
Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.    New  Tork,  1884. 

Stanford:*  Compendium.    North  America.    Bd.  Hayden  and  Selwyn.    8.    London. 
atanwood  (Edward),  History  of  Presidential  Elections.    Boston,  1896. 
atewna  (C.  E.X  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    8.    London,  1894. 
Taunig  (F.  W.),  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  Tork. 
ToequnHU  (A.  deX  DAmocratie  en  Amirique.    English  Translation  by  H.  Reeve.    New 
].     8.     London,  1889. 
Tyler  (C.  T.X  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution.     2  vo:s.    London,  1807. 
Wallaee  (J.X  History  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  under  French  Rule,  Ac  (Cincinnati,  1897. 
Wenatel  (J.X  CkHUparative  View  of  the  Bzeentive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
ovemments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.    8.    Boston.    1891. 
Wharton  (FrandsX  International  Law  of  the  United  States.    8  vols.    Washington,  1887. 
Whitney  (J.  D.).  The  United  States.    8.    New  Tork,  1890. 

WUUama  (G.  W.X  History  of  the  Neno  Raoe  in  America.    2  vols.    8.    New  Tork,  1886. 
Wineor  (JustinX  Vols.  6  and  7  of  the  Narrative  and  (Mtlcal  History  of  America. 
Wright  (C.  D.X  The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  United  States.    London,  1897. 
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URUaUAT. 

(Bepi^blica  Obisntal  dkl  Ubuguat.) 

GonstitiLtion  and  OoYernment. 

Thb  Republic  of  TTruguaj,  formerly  a  part  of  the  vicerojaltj  of 
Spain,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1B28.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  sworn  July  18, 1830.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter, 
the  legislative  power  is  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two  Houses, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  meet  in 
annual  session,  extending  from  February  15  to  July  15.  In  the 
interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  two  senators 
and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assume  the  legislative 
power,  as  weU  as  the  general  control  of  the  administration.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and 
write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an  Electoral  College,  whose 
members  are  directly  elected  by  the  people ;  there  is  one  senator 
for  each  department,  chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  two  years.  There  are  (1893)  69  representatives  and  19 
senators. 

The  executive  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President'  qf  ihe  Republic.'^JwJm  L.  Cuestae,  formerly  Vice- 
President;  assumed  office  as  President  on  the  assassination  of 
Senor  Idiarte  Borda,  August  25,  1897.  The  term  expires 
March  1,  1898. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  departments,  namely,  that 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and 
Instruction  and  Public  Works. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  72,110  English  square 
nules,  with  a  population,  in  1896,  of  843,408.  The  estimated 
population  in  1879  was  438,245.  No  regular  census  has  ever 
been  taken.  The  country  is  divided  into  19  departments,  of 
which  6  have  been  formed  since  1880. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  area  and  population  of  the  variens 
provinces  on  December  31,  1896  :— 


Deptrtmenti 

Ares,  Bqnare 
miles 

EatlmAted 

Population 

189« 

Popiilatlon 

per 
■qnaieixuld 

Montevideo  • 
Canelones     . 
Golonia 
Soriano 
SanJos^ 
Flores  . 
Florida. 
Rocha  . 
Maldonado    . 
Ceno-Largo  . 

Treinta  y  Tres 
Salto    .        .        . 
Artig^ 
Dnrazno 
Payaandd      . 
Rio  Negro     . 
Tacnaremb6  . 
Rivera  . 

256 
1,888 
2,192 
3,560 
2,687 
1,744 
4,678 
4,280 
1,584 
5,753 
4,844 
3,686 
4,863 
4,392 
5,525 
5,115 
3,269 
8,074 
3,790 

261,182 
66,867 
39,703 
35,972 
33,545 
15,134 
85,134 
25,251 
22,425 
29,564 
27,604 
22,221 
36,801 
21,174 
29,525 
38,440 
22,199 
27.373 
18,514 

1020-2 

36-4 

18-1 

101 

12  1 

8-6 

7-5 

6-7 

14-2 

5  1 

57 

6-0 

7-5 

4-8 

5-3 

7-5 

6-7 

3 -3 

4-8 

Total 

72,110 

818,843 

11-3 

To  the  totals  the  official  estimate  adds  4  per  cent  for  probable  omissions 
in  registration,  &c,  the  population  of  the  Republic  being  thus  put  at  843,408, 
or  11*7  per  square  mile.  Of  the  population  52  per  cent,  are  male,  and  48  per 
cent,  female.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  is  native-bom.  Of  the 
remainder  the  greater  number  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and 
Argentines.  The  number  of  English  and  Qermans  ia  small.  The  Spaniards 
and  French  are  mostly  Basques.  Montevideo,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  about  248,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
for  five  years.    The  births  and  deaths  include  still  births : — 


Yaara 

Total  BirtlM 

Still-Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1892 
1893 
1894 
18^6 
1896 

28,743 
28,119 
29,292 
31,158 
31,895 

659 
731 
806 
755 
894 

3,390 
3,394 
8,852 
4,154 
4,073 

12,663 
13,282 
14,649 
12,874 
18,670 

15,421 
14,837 
14,642 
18,284 
18,225 

Of  the  total  births  in  1896,  7,782^  or  24*4  per' cent,  were  illegitimate. 
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In  1878  the  number  of  immimnts  was  248,891. 
arrivalB  and  departures  at  Montevideo  were  : — 


For  five  years  tht 


ImmigrantB 
Emigrants 


1802 


11,871 
8,827 


1803 


9,543 
6,339 


1804 


11,875 
6,106 


9,158 
6,887 


1896 


10,505 
5,918 


Of  the  immigrants  landing  at  Montevideo  in  1896,  5,046  were  Italjan; 
2,501  Spanish;  588  Brazilian;  888  French;  228  German;  and  199 
English. 


Beligion  and  InBtruetion. 

'  The  Boman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  complete  tolsa- 
tion.  In  November,  1889  (census),  there  were  in  the  Department  of  Monte- 
video 179,468  Catholics,  10,982  Protestants,  and  23,911  not  declared,  &c 

Primary  education  is  obligatory.  There  were  in  1895  523  public  ek- 
mentarv  schools,  with  1,013  teachers,  of  whom  753  were  female,  and  50,013 
enrolled  pupils.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  369,  with  922  teachess 
and  21,909  pupUs.  The  cost  of  primary  education  defrayed  by  the  State  is 
about  650,000  dollars.  There  are  at  Montevideo  a  university  and  other 
establishments  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  In  1895  the  nniveratr 
had  85  professors  and  549  students.  There  are  normal  schools  for  males  and 
for  females.  There  is  ti  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by  the  State 
where  243  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military  coll^, 
with  8  professors,  there  are  48  pupils.  There  are  also  many  reli^ons  semi- 
naries tnroughout  the  Republic  with  a  considerable  number  of  pupils. 

The  national  library  contains  over  22,000  volumes  and  more  than  2,508 
manuscripts,  maps,  &c  There  is  also  a  national  museum,  with  more  thaa 
33,490  oDjects.  Seven tv-three  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  pablished,  6S 
in  Spanish,  3  in  English,  1  in  Italian,  and  1  in  French. 


Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  bo  far  as  published,  for  Bve  years 
were: — 


- 

1800-91 

1891.92 

1892-03 

1803-94 

l«M-ft5 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Dollars 
14,925,363 

Dollars 
14,035,821 

Dollars 
17,348,130 
15,024,334 

Dollan 
14,570,555 

I>oI]an 
15,347»06S 
15,982,150 

In  1894-95  the  receipts  from  custom  duties  amounted  to  10,10^8(^ 
dollars ;  1895-96,  1 0,657,133  dollan  ;  1896-97,  9,012,307  dollars.  The  chief 
branches  of  expenditure  were  the  cost  of  the  public  debt,  internal  adminiatn- 
tion,  and  the  public  force.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1895-96,  amounted 
to  14,357,078  dollars.  For  1896-97,  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  15,924,8^ 
dollars,  and  expenditure  at  16,885,605  dollars ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
same  budget  be  sanctioned  for  the  year  1897-98.  The  municipality  of  tht 
capital,  which  has  its  own  budget,  is  not  included  in  these  estimatea. 
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The  public  debt  on  December  31,  1896»  was  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

DoUan 
Gonfiolidated  8^  per  cent.  1891  and  1896     .        .£10,728,860=    93,641,202 

Bank  Loan  5  per  cent  1896 Jl,658,800c:     7,720,228 

Internal,  nnifled 6,623,700 

Ooarantee  and  RaUway  debts 3,877,878 

National  Bank  Liquidation  debt 2,883,272 

International  debts  (ItaUan,  French,  Spanish,  Braiilian).       .     4^689,825 

.  118,736,105 


Total  debt 


The  amonnt  paid  in  interest  in  1896  was  4,119,887  dollars,  and  in 
amortization  1,237,011  dollars ;  total,  5,356,399  dollars. 

The  total  debt  of  the  Bepnblic  is  (at  47  dollars  =  1^)  equivalent  to 
25,263,000/.,  and  the  service  of  the  debt  1,139,870/. 

The  total  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  Republic  in  1895  was  275, 806,015 
dollars.  Of  this  the  department  of  Montevideo  is  credited  with  128,503,716 
dollars,  the  next  richest  provinces  being  Paysandu  and  Salto  with  14,635,326 
and  12,745,807  dollars  respectively. 

The  revenue  of  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  for  1893-94  was  estimated 
at  894,680  dollars,  and  expenditure  at  931,587  dollars. 

Befenoe. 

The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  is  officially  reported  to  consist  of  233 
officers  and  3,222  men,  including  4  battalions  of  mfantry,  4  regiments  of 
cavalry,  1  of  artillery.  The  soldiers  are  armed  with  Remington  rifles,  and 
there  are  67  pieces  of  artillery.  There  is  besides  an  armed  police  force 
of  3,200  men.  The  national  guard  numbers  about  20,000.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  excessive  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  an  increased 
military  force.  Uruguay  has  three  gunboats  and  one  small  steamer,  with  a 
complement  of  184  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  inaustry  of  Uruguay.  The 
pastoral  establishments  in  1895,  according  to  declarations  made  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, contained  5,247,871  head  of  cattle,  388,348  horses,  14,087  mules,  and 
14,333,626  sheep.  The  total  value  of  die  flocks  and  herds  in  Uruguay  is 
estimated  at  73,088,000  dollars.  At  Montevideo  in  1895,  385,000  ;  in  1896, 
291,200  ;  in  1897,  289,700  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered.  In  1895,  50,000 
tons  of  wool  were  exported.  Agricultural  industries  are  said  to  have  advanced 
recently.  In  1894,  the  area  under  wheat  was  203,796  hectares ;  yield, 
205,112  hectolitres ;  under  maize,  125,731  hectares ;  vield,  59,837  hectolitres. 
Tobacco,  olives,  and  the  vine  are  also  cultivated.  The  acquisition  of  land  is 
facilitated  by  public  companies.  There  are  21,045  fEirmers,  of  whom  10,853 
cultivate  their  own  land.  In  the  northern  Departments  several  gold  mines 
are  worked,  and  silver,  copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite  coal  are  found. 
In  the  department  of  Rivera,  during  the  eleven  years  1885-95,  the  gold  yield 
vras  1,118,220  grammes ;  in  1895,  61,126  grammes. 

Commerce. 

The  special  trade  (merchandise  only)  was  as  follows  in  dollars  gold : — 


— 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Imports     . 
BzportB     . 

Dollars 

18,404,296 
25,961,819 

DolUts 
19,672,000 
27,682,000 

Dollars 
23,800,870 
83,479,611 

Dollars 
25,386,106 
32,548,644 

Dollan 
25,580,184 
80,408,083 
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Of  the  (imports  in  1896  the  valne  of  22,447,923  dc^an  wua  sahject  to 
duty  ;  of  the  exports,  28,063,261  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  in  1896  and 
1896,  with  the  countries  with  which  she  mainly  deals :— 


Ooontiy 

Imports  from 
0895) 

Imports  flrom 
(1896) 

Eacportsto 
0885) 

^^r 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUsn 

Great  Britain    . 

7,890,220 

7,277,872 

4,949,737 

1,983,264 

France 

2,381,882 

2,489,784 

5,830,220 

6,040,448 

Oermany  . 

2,968,293 

2,750,292 

1,670,876 

2,479,913 

Spain 

3,031,049 

1,959,874 

298,464 

677,587 

Italy 

2,178,981 

2,288.867 

696,198 

477,166 

Bmzil       . 

2,218,487 

1,444,901 

6,882,077 

7,248,084 

United  States 

1,769,700 

1,776,265 

8,057,926 

1,718,618 

Belgium    , 

1,366,362 

1,711,026 

4,863,407 

5,377,848 

Aigentine  Republic  . 

2,240,482 

8,623,764 

4,076,431 

4,895,172 

The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  imports  for  three  yean : — 


— 

1894 

1806 

189C 

Foods  and  drinks      . 

Tobacco 

TextUes 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Raw  materials  and  machinery  . 
Various 

^    Total      .      ■  , 

Dollars 
6,866,751 

264,646 
6,014,998 
1,527,065 
6,193,138 
3,954,777 

Dollars 
7,399,084 

218,629 
4,866,114 
1,880,871 
6.428,994 
6,102,414 

DonaxB       ' 
6,963,679 

260,723 
4.704,799    1 
1,470,894 
6,564,8&4    ' 
5,575,206 

23,800,370 

25,886,106 

25,580,184 

The  following  are  the  various  classes  of  exports  for  three  years : — 


- 

1804 

1805 

1896 

Living  animals 
Animal  products 
Agricultural  products 
Other  products . 

Totals    .        .        . 

Dollars 

871,398 

28,189,911 

3,946,626 

471,577 

Dollars 

1,004,479 

27,474,987 

8,785,776 

328,402 

DoUan 

1,490,S42 

26,458,122 

2,018,989 

440, 6S0 

83,479,511 

32,543,644 

80,403,083 

The  following  table  gives  the  prineipal  exports  for  three  years : — 


Tear 


1894 
1895 
1896 


Jerked 
Beef 


Dollars 
6,719,029 
4,921.524 
4,661,799 


Bztract  of      Hides  snd 
Beef  Skins 


Dollars 
2,271,069 
2,029,272 
2,104,041 


Dollars 
7,996,000 
7,290,477 
6,727,180 


Tallow 


Ddlara 
1,871,880 
1,848,598 
1,647;469 
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The  imports  of  coin  in  1895  amonnted  to  8,499,984  dollars;  exports, 
3.241,207  dollars ;  in  1896,  imports,  8,918,521  dollars ;  exports,  7,791,020 
dollars. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1896,  22,072,972  dollars  passed  through  Monte- 
Tideo,  and  19,086,966  dollars  exports. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  according  to  the  Board  of  Tiade 
Returns  for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

189S 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Importe  into  U.  K.  from  Uru- 
guay         

Exports  of  British  prodaee  to 
Uruguay        .... 

£ 
288,807 

1,280.829 

131,862 
1,499,030 

£ 
267,101 

1.488,438 

£ 
460,946 

1,848^626 

£ 
816,109 

1,484,966 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Uruguay  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1896  were  hides,  of  the  value  of  88,2862.;  tallow,  58,8142.  ;  preserved 
meat,  18,5832.  ;  drugs,  10,4902.  ;  wheat,  1,3952.  (192,9282.  in  1895);  wool, 
58,1522.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Uruguay  were  cotton 
goods,  value  569,9502.;  woollens,  191,1452.;  coal,  164,8222.;  iron,  wrought 
and  un wrought,  116,6472.;  and  machinery,  50,1112. 


f; 


Shipping  and  Conununications. 

In  1895  Uruguay  had  19  steamers  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  4,608  tons, 
and  45  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  18,171  tons. 

There  entered  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1896  from  abroad  1,263  sea- 
going vessels  of  1,991,554  tons,  and  cleared  1,153  vessels  of  1,942,861  tons, 
n  the  river  and  coasting  trade  there  entered  2,699  vessels  of  701,588  tons, 
and  cleared  2,677  vessels  of  691,485  tons. 

There  are  (1896)  1,026  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  190 
miles  under  construction.  There  are  89  miles  of  tramway  in  operation  The 
principal  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  1897  were  of  a  total  length  of  4,380 
miles,  of  which  982  miles  belonged  to  the  railways.  There  were  97  offices, 
and  832,477  telegrams  (1895)  were  conveyed. 

In  1896  the  post  office  transmitted  9,181,331  letten,  43,374  post-cards, 
and  26,173,529  printed  papera  and  other  packets.  There  were  636  post- 
offices. 


Money  and  Credit. 

Consequent  on  free  financial  speculation  in  the  years  1887-1889,  when 
banking,  building,  tramway,  agricultural,  and  other  companies  were  multiplied 
and  extravagant  schemes  undertaken,  a  commercial  crisis  followed,  and 
several  banks  and  commercial  companies  were  ruined.  Steps  have  been  taken 
(1896)  towards  l^e  establishment  of  a  chartered  bank,  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  with  an  effective  capital  of  10,000,000  pesos,  represented  by  shares 
of  a  nominal  value  of  12,000,000  pesos.  The  bank  will  have  the  right, 
ultimately  exclusive,  to  issue  bank  notes  which  mav  amount  to  half  the 
value  of  the  capital  subscribed,  and  will  be  payable  either  in  gold  or  silver  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bank.  The  president  and  directors  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Government 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures 

The  silver  Peso,  or  Dollar,  of  100  centenas.  Approximate  value,  4s,  8rf. ; 
£1  =  472  dollars.  There  is  about  2,000,000  pesos  in  silYer  iu  circulatioii, 
coined  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  circulation  of  foreign  silver  money  is  now  pro- 
hibited, but  the  only  gold  coins  that  have  l^gal  currency  are  foreign. 

The  QuirUal  =  101*40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„    Arroba  =     25'86    ,,  „ 

,,    Fanega  =  80  gaJlons. 

„    Lineal  league  =       5*64  English  yards. 

„    Cuadra  of  land  =         78  hectare  =  I'S  English  acre. 

,,    Square  league  =  10}  English  square  miles. 

The  metric  system  has  been  officially  adopted,  but  is  not  in  general  use. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Uruguay  in  Grbat  Britain. 

liinvUer  and  Envoy\ —  Dr.  Alberto  Nin. 

Secretary  and  Chargi  d*Affa%re$  {ad  tn^.).— Alfonso  de  Zumaian. 

Caneul'Oenerai  in  London. — E.  C.  Abella. 

2,  Of  Grbat  Britain  in  Uruouat. 

Minister  Rendenl  and  ConauX-Oemeral^—yf elter  Baring,  appointed  June, 
1898 

Coiuw/.— Alfred  Grenfell. 

yice-Consuls  at  Colonia,  Maldonado,  Paysandu,  and  Salto. 

Books  of  Beference  conoeming  ITruguay. 

AgricoU  Bstadittica  de  1*  Repnblica  en  el  aflo  1896.    XonteTidea 

Anntud  Statament  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Gountriea  and 
British  Poaseflsions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

Anuarlo  demogrifleo  de  la  Repnblica  Oriental  del  Urngnay.    Xonteyideo. 

Anuario  estadlBtico  de  la  Rap^bllca  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Montevideo. 

Oomercio  exterior  de  la  Bepoblioa  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  180ft.    Montevideo,  annuaL 

DiariooflciaL    1897. 

Estadistlca  Baeolar  de  la  Repnblica.    Montevideo,  annual. 

Foreiffn  Office  Reports.    Annual  Seriea.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  Qroguay.  Bulletin  No.  61  of  the  Burean  of  the  American  Repabliei. 
Washington.    189S. 

La  BeptibUca  Oriental  del  Urngnay.    For  Ramon  Lopes  Lomba.    Montevideo,  1884. 

BoutUM  (HonorA),  and  Ptma  (G.  M.  deX  La  RepubUca  Oriental  del  Uruguay  en  la  Ezpe- 
■icion  Universal  Golombiano  de  Chicago.    Montevideo,  1896. 

The  Uruguay  Republic:  Territory  and  Conditions.  Reprinted  by  anthority  of  the 
Consul-Qenaal  of  Uruguay.    London,  1888. 

Ba«Ma  (Franoisoo),  Hist6ria  de  la  domlnacion  espafiola  en  el  Uruguay.  Montevideo. 
1880. 

Memoria  por  el  Inspeotor  Nadonal  de  Instmoolon  Primaria.    Montevideo.    189d. 

MttIAaa(M.G.  and  B.T.),  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate.    8.    London,  1885. 

Mwrrag  (Rev.  J.  H.),  Travels  in  Uruguay.  8.  America.    8.    London,  187L 

Pal^raM  (W.  G.),  Ulysses  [chapter  entitled  'From  Montevideo  to  Psragasy*].  8. 
London,  1887. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Weekly.    Bnenoe  Aires. 

Rumhold  (Sir  H.),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1868. 

Uruguay :  its  Gec^phy,  History,  Industries,  Ac  [Author  not  named].  Liverpool,  1897. 

VincmU  (Frank),  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  fork,  1890. 
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VENEZUELA. 

(Etados  Unidos  ds  Venezuela.) 
Constitutioii  and  Ooyemment. 

Thx  Republic  of  Venezuela  waa  formed  in  1880,  by  secession  from  tbe  other 
members  oi  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada.  The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually 
in  force,  dating  from  1880,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  Majrch  28, 
1864,  and- April  1881,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  considerably  more  independence  secured 
to  provincial  and  local  government.  At  the  head  of  the  central  executive 
government  is  the  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  exercising  his 
functions  through  six  ministers,  and  a  Federal  Council  of  19  members.  The 
Federal  Council  is  appointed  by  the  Congress  every  two  years  ;  the  Council 
from  its  own  members,  choose  a  President,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Republic. 
Neither  the  President  nor  members  of  the  Federal  Council  can  be  re-elected  for 
the  following  period.  The  President  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  for 
the  whole  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the  Senate 
(three  senators  for  each  of  the  eight  States  and  the  Federal  District),  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (one  to  every  86, 000  of  population).  The  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  and  the  Representatives 
for  a  like  period  by  '  popular,  cQrect,  and  public  election.'  The  Congresses  of 
States  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  are  24  Senators  and  52 
Representatives.  A  revised  Constitution  has  been  presented,  June  1891,  by 
the  two  Chambers  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States  for  their 
consideration. 

Prendcni  of  the  Bepublie. — General  Andrade, 

The  provinces,  or  States,  of  the  Republic  have  each  their  own  legislature 
and  ex&cutive,  as  well  as  their  own  budgets  and  judicial  officers,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  their  alliance  is  that  of  common  defence.  The  administration 
of  the  territories  and  colonies  is  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Federation. 

Area  and  Population. 

Until  1881  Venezuela  was  divided  into  twenty-one  States  and  their  terri- 
tories ;  but  in  that  year  a  re-division  was  made  into  eight  large  States,  each 
subdivided  into  sections  or  districts,  corresponding  to  the  old  States,  besides 
the  Federal  District,  two  national  settlements,  and  eight  territories.  The 
following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  new  States  and 
territories  accoraing  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


SUte,  Ac. 

Area 

FopuUtion, 

Population  per 

squre  miles 

1891 

sq.  mile,  1891 

Federal  District     . 

46 

89,188 

1,9807 

Miranda 

88,969 

484,609 

14-2 

Carabobo 

2,984 

198,021 

60*6 

Beimudes 

82,248 

800,697 

9-8 

Zamora 

26,212 

246,676 

9-6 

Lara      .        .        . 

9,296 

246,760 

26-6 

Los  Andes 

14,719 

886,146 

22-8 

Falcon  and  Zulia  . 

86,212 

224,666 

6-2 

Bolivar 

88,701 

60,289 
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State,  Ac. 

Area 
square  miles 

•  Population, 
1891 

Population  per 
■q.  mLto,  1881 

Territories : 
Goajira . 
Alto  Orinoco 
Amaz6na8 
Colon    . 
Yuruarii 
Caura   . 
Armisticio     . 
DelU    . 

8,608 

119,780\ 

90,928/ 

166 
81,123 
22,564  ( 
7,046$ 
25,347 

65,990 

45,197 

129 
22,392 
In  adjoining 
States 
7,222 

18-3 

0-2 

01 
0-2 

0-3 

Total 

> 

593,943 

2,323,627 

3-9 

1  Reincorporated  with  the  BUte  of  BoUvar  in  1801. 

The  area  and  population  of  Yenesuela  here  stated  are  those  officially  put 
forth  in  Yenezuelaii  statistics,  but  of  the  Delta  Territory  aboat  one-third,  and 
of  the  Yumari  Territory  more  than  half  are  claimed  by  Great  Britain'  as 
forming  part  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana.  The  British  claim  was  taken 
over  from  the  Dutch  when  the  colony  was  ceded  by  them  in  1814,  and  the 
Yenezuelans  on  securing  their  independence  in  1821  succeeded  to  the  territorial 
claims  put  forth  by  Spain.  Disputes  regarding  the  irontier  line  aroae  with 
Great  Britain,  and  negotiations  for  a  settlement  were  carried  on  intermittently 
from  1841  to  1896.  At  the  request  of  the  Yenezuelaa  Government,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  intervened,  and  it  having  been  agreed  that 
50  years'  adverse  holding,  whether  by  political  control  or  actual  settlement, 
should  give  a  good  title,  while  claims  resting  on  other  ground^  valid  in 
international  law,  should  also  be  recognised,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Yenezuela  was  ratified  at  Washington  on  June  14,  1897,  whereby  4 
arbitrators  were  appointed  (2  for  Great  Britain  and  2  for  Yenezuela),  these 
four  being  required  to  choose  a  fifth  as  president,  who,  if  not  appointed  within 
three  months  of  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  should  be  selected 
by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  December,  1897,  it  was  announced 
that  Professor  Martens  of  St  Peteisburg  had  been  appointed  president  All 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  tribunal 
will  sit  at  Paris. 

The  population  in  1891  consisted  of  1,187,139  males  and  1,186,888  females. 
According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  population  was  2,075,245.  This 
showed  an  increase  in  the  population  over  the  census  of  1878,  of  291,061. 
The  native  Indian  population  in  1890  numbered  326,000,  of  whom  66,000 
independent,  20,000  submitted,  240,000  civilized.  In  1889  the  nnmber  of 
marriages  was  6,705;  of  births  76,187  ;  of  deaths,  55,218.  The  immigra- 
tion  (1,555  in  1890)  and  emigration  nearly  balance  each  other.  In  March, 
1896,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  60,000  American  or 
European  immigrants  within  7  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  oolonies 
on  the  public  lands. 

The  population  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  in- 1888  was  70,466  (72, 429  in  1&91^ 
Yalencia  38,654,  Maraoaibo  34,284,  Barquiaimeto  81,476,  Ciudad  de  Con 
12,198,  Barcelone  12,785,  Ciudad  Bolivar  11,686>  Quanarel0,880. 
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Beligion  and  Instmotion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all 
otherS)  though  they  are  not  permitted  any  external  manifestations. 

In  1870  education  was  made  free  and  compulsory  ;  at  that  time  only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1891  there 
were,  for  primary  instruction,  1,415  Federal  and  151  State  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  receiving  elementary  instruction  in  1889  was  100,026.  The 
sum  expended  in  1890  on  Federal  schools  was  2,503,797  bolivars.  Besides 
these  there  are  9  barrack  schools,  4  normal  schools,  and  one  school  of  arts  and 
trades.  Higher  education  is  given  in  2  universities,  22  Federal  colleges,  11 
national  colics  for  ^rls,  1  school  for  fine  arts,  others  for  music,  1  poly- 
technic school,  26  pnvate  colleges  and  1  nautical  school.  These  institutions 
have  436  professors  and  4,882  students.  The  cost  of  the  Federal  schools 
(primary  and  higher)  to  the  nation  in  1890  was  3,845,720  bolivars. 

In  Caracas  is  the  national  library,  with  82,000  volumes,  and  the  national 
museum. 

Justioe  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  separately, 
and  by  di8trict>  borough,  and  municipal  judges. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  years  ending  June  30,  have  been  : — 


- 

I8»a-s 

189S-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

Revenue    . 
Expenditue 

BoUvara 
86,724,973 

Bolivars 
51,421,875 
51,919,795 

Bolivars 
48,656,797 
43,891,525 

Bolivars 
61,459,947 
66,959,787 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1896-97  were  estimated  to  balance  at 
40,300,000  bolivars.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  customs,  27,000,000 
bolivars  for  1896-97  ;  and  the  chief  items  of  expenditure :  administration, 
19,357,600  bolivars ;  service  of  internal  debt>  5,190,000  bolivars  ;  of  ex- 
ternal debt,  2,916,000  bolivars  ;  railway  debt,  3,002,400  bolivars. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  began  with  its  assumption  of  its  share  of 
the  old  Columbian  debt  in  1834,  amounting  to  1,888,3962.,  and  906,4002. 
arrears  of  interest;  total,  2,794,7962.  The  arrangement  at  present  in  force 
was  adopted  in  1881,  when  new  consolidated  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount 
of  2,750,0002.  for  the  conversion  of  the  external  debt 

On  July  1,  1897,  the  outstanding  amount  of  this  debt  was  2,641,2002., 
while  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  1896  for  the  settlement  of  arrears  of  railway 
guarantees  amounted  to  50,000,000  bolivars,  or  about  1,980,1182.;  total 
foreign  debt,  4,621,3182.  The  outstanding  internal  debt,  December  31,  1896, 
amounted  to  82,897,291  bolivars.  For  the  unification  of  the  internal  debt, 
the  executive  was  in  April,  1896,  authorised  to  issue  65,000,000  bolivars  in 
bonds  of  a  new  debt,  to  be  called  the  National  Internal  Consolidated  Debt. 

Defence. 

In  1895  the  permanent  army  consisted  of  about  4,000  men  organised  in 
11  battalions.  The  army  is  dispersed  in  20  towns  of  the  Repubuc,  and  in 
Federal  garrisons  and  ships.  ^  . 
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Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  national  militia  in  which  eveiy 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  tne  45th  j^r  inclnsiye,  most  be  enrolled.  In 
times  of  ciyil  war  this  force  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  The  number 
of  citizens  able  for  military  service  according  to  law  was  260,000  in  1889. 

Veneznela  has  three  steamers  and  two  sauing  vesaels. 

Produetion  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturaUy  divided  into  3  distinct  zones — the 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c.  ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle  ;  and  in 
the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonca  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla, 
growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  The  area  under  coffee  is  esti- 
mated at  from  180,000  to  200,000  acres,  and  about  49,000  tons  of  coffee  are 
annually  shipped  abroad.  All  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  Bepublie 
without  a  lawful  owner  (corporate  or  private)  are  considered  public  lands, 
and  are  managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who,  under  certain  regulations, 
have  power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  tiierefrom  for  the  puipose  of  agricnltuial 
or  mining  settlements  or  to  properly  certified  immigrants,  in  the  proportion 
of  2^  acres  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  chief  products  are  coffee,  cocoa,  hides  and  skins,  Peruvian  bark, 
copaiba,  fustic,  sugar,  caoutchouc,  feathers  (heron),  timber  and  dye-woods, 
dividivi,  and  cattle. 

One-fifth  of  thepopulation  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1888  there  were 
stated  to  be  in  Venezuela  8,476,800  cattle,  6,727,500  sheep  and  goats, 
1,929,700  swine,  387,650  horses,  300,560  mules,  and  858,970  asses.  The 
generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  (1896)  is  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000.  In  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries  about  60,000  labouren 
are  employed. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1884  was 
233,936 oz.  ;  in  1886  172,037  oz.  ;  in  1886,  217,135 oz.  ;  in  1887,  95,362  oz.  ; 
and  in  1888,  71,594  oz.  ;  in  1889,  88,834  oz.  ;  in  1890,  86,631  oz.  ;  in  1891. 
49,050  oz.  ;  in  1892,  46,560  oz.  ;  in  1893,  47,950  oz.;  in  1894,  62,925  oz.; 
in  1896,  47,588  oz. ;  in  1896,  60,674  oz.  There  are  silver  mines  in  the  States 
of  Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los  Andes.  Copper  and  iron  are  abundant,  while 
sulphur,  coal,  asphalt,  lead,  kaolin,  and  tin  are  also  found.  In  1890,  copper 
to  the  value  of  97,990^.  was  exported  ;  in  1894  none  was  exported.  The  salt 
mines  in  various  States,  under  Government  administration,  produced  in 
1893-94  a  revenue  of  1,727,490  bolivars.  Petroleum  is  found  in  Tachira, 
but  capital  is  wanting  for  its  exploitation. 

Commerce. 

Nearly  six-sevenths  in  value  of  the  imports  are  subject  to  duty.  The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Venezuela  commerce  in  bolivars : — 


-- 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1892-93 

1898-94 

1885-06 

Imports 
Exports 

83,614,411 
100,917,888 

118,962i506 

86,420.016 

107,656,694 

111,4&6,14$ 

The  staple  export  is  coffee,  whioh  goes  mainly  to  France,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Italy.     In  the  year  1896-96  the  chief  exports  wex«  ooffee. 
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85,766,157  bolirus;  cocoa,  10,091,087  botiyars;  hides  and  skins,  5,313,516 
boiiTaTs;  while  other  exports  were  cattle,  caontchoac,  timber,  oocoa-nnts. 
Qold  in  bars  was  exported  to  the  valne  of  3,613,428  bolivars,  and  gold  and 
silyer  coin  amounting  to  607,109  boliyars. 

In  the  calendar  year  1896  the  exports  from  La  Gnaira  amounted  to 
1,344,0002.  (coffee,  1,028,040^);  from  Puerto  Cabello,  635,4632.;  from 
Manicaibo,  2,114,1282.  (coffee,  2,084,1242.};  from  Ciudad  BoHvar,  426,8022. 
(coffee,  23,3012.}. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was  : — 


- 

1892 

1»98 

1804 

1895 

18M 

Imports  into  United  King- 
dom from  Venezuela     . 

Exports  of  British  produce 
to  VenezueLi 

256,739 
368,915 

89,684 
919,261 

145,212 
679,043 

53,410 
802,964 

67,426 
789,767 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain  in  1896 
were  copper  ore  and  regulus,  value  6,1002. ;  cocoa,  3,5522. ;  coffee  (in  1880, 
15,5532.)  8052.;  furniture  wood,  4,1672.;  ornamental  feathers,  41,8592.  The 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Venezuela  comprise  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
factures, the  former  of  the  value  of  530,5552.,  and  the  latter  of  46,1942.,  in 
the  year  1896  ;  besides  woollens,  49,4862. ;  jute  goods,  33,3512.  ;  iron,  wrought 
and  un wrought,  29,9712. ;  machinery,  12,5432. 

Shipping  and  Comnnuiioations. 

At  La  Guaira  in  1896  there  entered  and  cleared  296  vessels  of  649,600  tons 
(90  of  185,900  tons  British).  At  Puerto  Cabello  296  vessels  entered  and 
cleared;  at  Maracaibo  256  entered  and  cleared];  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  137  of 
43,164  tons  entered  and  cleared. 

Venezuela  had  in  1896  8  steamers,  with  total  net  tonnage  of  1,259  tons, 
and  14  sailing  vessels,  with  total  tonnage  of  2,382  tons. 

There  are  (1895)  406  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  1,000  miles  under 
consideration.  In  May,  1896,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
regular  steamship  lines  on  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  for  the  construction  of 
branch  railways  and  tramways  connecting  with  the  main  line.  Lake  naviga- 
tion steadily  increases  in  importance.  In  1895  there  were  200  post-offices. 
In  1895  there  were  8,882  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  113  telegraph  offices  ; 
expenses,  968,382  bolivars.     There  are  two  telephone  companies.    ^ 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  principal  bank  of  issue  is  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  (capital  15,000,000 
bolivars),  which  by  contract  made  in  April,  1897,  for  5  years,  collects  and 
disburses  the  revenue  (receiving  2  per  cent,  commission  on  receipts  and  pay- 
ments), and  credits  the  Government  on  current  account  to  the  extent  of 
6,000,000  bolivars  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  In  April,  1897,  a  contract  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  of  issue,  the  Bolivar  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  20,000,000  bolivars,  to  administer  the  salt  deposits,  receiving 
10  per  cent  of  the  net  salt  revenue  ;  to  credit  the  Government  to  the  extent 
of  6,000,000  bolivars  at  8  per  cent,  interest ;  and  to  lend  10,000,000  bolivars 
to  Venezuelan  farmers  and  cattle-breeders.  • 
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In  July,  1886|  it  was  enaoted  tbut  the  iame  of  paper  money  by  tha  State 
should  cease,  and  that  no  more  silver  or  nickel  money  should  be  ooined  vitit- 
out  legifllatiye  enactment.  The  intention  waa  to  iasne  in  fatora  only  gold 
coin  and  certificates  representing  gold  in  hand.  The  cuzraioy  in  IttM  vis 
stated  to  consist  of  12,000,000  bolivars  in  gold,  and  8,000,000  bolifan  in 
silver. 

The  Boliwur,  approximately  equal  to  1  fr. 

The  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  tfao  l^gal  omi 
are  those  of  the  metric  s^tem. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  BepresentatiTes. 

1.  Of  Yekbzuela.  in  Ossat  Bbitain. 

Minister  in  London, — General  PietrL 

Secretary. — Selior  B.  Planas. 

Cbneul^&neral. — 0.  A.  Villanueva. 

ConwJ.— N.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Queenstown, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela. 

Minister  and  President.— "W,  H.  D.  Haggard,  appointed  July  1,  1897. 
ConstU  at  Caracas. — 

There  are  vice-consuls  at  Barcelona,  Bolivar,  La  Guayra,  Haracaibo,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

Statiftical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  coneeming  TeneraeU. 

1.  Official  Publications, 

Annual  BteteniMit  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Qngdom  ulth  Foreign  Oountzies.  4. 
London. 

Documente  and  oorrespondenoe  respecting  the  QnectSon  of  the  Bonndary  of  BritM 
Guiana  and  Veneznela.  Also  Maps  and  Errata.  No*.  C.  7972,  7979L1,  8018,  and  8106. 
London,  18M.  , 

Dentaches  Handela-Aiohly  Ibr  May,  1896.    4.    Berlin. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

StatistlGal  Annuary  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.    GahLeas,  1893 

Venezuela  Bulletin  No.  S4  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.    Washington,  189S. 

2.  Non-Official  Publioation& 

AppuH  (C.  ¥.),  Unter  den  Tropen.    Vol.  I.    Venesuela.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

BaU$  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  188S: 

CurtU  (W.  B.),  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1890. 

Dance  (C.  IX}>  Pour  Tears  in  Venezuela.    8.    London^  1876. 

Daviet  (it.  H.),  Three  Orlngos  in  Venezuela  and  Gentaral  America.    8.    London,  189& 

Snut  (Dr.  A.),  Les  produits  de  V^nizueia.    8.    Bremen.  1874. 

Maephar$on  (T.  A.),  Vocabulario  taistorico,  geographioo,  iui,,  del  Brtado  Carabobou  S  pta. 
4.  Caricas,  1890-91.  Diccionario  historico,  geographieo,  estadlstfoo,  Ac.,  del  Bstada 
Miranda.    8.    Caricas.    1891. 

MeuUfMMs  (Augnste),  La  r^publique  de  V^n^zuehu    8.    Bruzelles,  1871 

MombeUdJG.  Oral  de),  Venezuela  y  sua  Riquezas.    8.    CarAcas,  1890. 

S«nHW*(W.  L.)and  Storrow  (J.  J.%  The  Brief  fbr  Venezoela.  [Boundaiydfspnte.  ]  tMm&tm, 
1896. 

Spenee  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar:  Adventures  in  Vto&mela.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1878. 

SiriekUmd  (J.),  Documents  and  Maps  of  the  Boundary  Question  between  Veneauala  awl 
British  Guiana.    London,  1896. 

TMHo»(C.>,Lea6Uts-unisdeVenexneUL    8.    Paris,  1867. 

T^fera  (MiguelX  Venezuel*  pintoresea  6  lUutrada.    8.    Paris,  1676. 

T^era  rMiguel),  Mapa  ffsico  y  politico  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.   Pttria,  1877. 

Three  Gringos  iu  Venezuela  and  Central  America.    London 

Wood  (W.  B.X  Venezuela;  Two  Tears  on  the  Spanish  Main.    London. 
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580 

—  Statthalter,  571 
Altenburg,  623 
Altona,  636,  618 
Alwar,  121, 126 
Amapala,  667 
Amb&bh  126 
Amba-Mariam,  317 
Ambato,  460 


ARQ 

Ambiiz,  841 

America,  British  colonies  in,  203 

—  French  colonies  in,  505,  525 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  959 
Amhara,  816 

Amiens,  473 
Amritsar,  125 
Amsterdam,  765 

—  Island,  519 

Anchorite  Island  (West  Pacific),  570 

Anoona,  680 

Andaman  Islands,  157 

Andamans,  126 

Andijan,  864 

Andorra,  504 

Androe  Island,  227 

Angers,  478 

Angola,  841 

Angora,  1017,  1018, 1030 

Angoul^me,  473 

Angra,  881 

Angra  Pequefia,  668 

Anffculla,  280,  282,  283 

Annalt,  area,  574 

—  constitution,  574 

—  finance,  576 

—  population,  574 

—  reigning  duke,  573 
Ankober,  816 
Annabon,  959 

Annam,  area  and  population,   505, 

607 
Antalo,  316 
Anto&gasta,  397 
Antsirame,  518 
Antananarivo,  515 
Antioquia  (Colombia),  484,  435 
Antigua,  280,  232-284 
Antipodes  Island  (K.Z.),  268,  309 
Antwerp,  population,  380 
Apia  (Samoa),  920 
Aqua-town  (Cameroons),  567 
Aquila,  680 
Arabia,  1018 
Arad,  344 
Aral  Lake,  860 
Archipelago,  1017 

—  Indian,  840 

Arequipa,  819  ;  University,  820 

Arezso,  680 

Argentine  Republic,  agricnltars,  327 

—  area,  322 

—  armv,  326 

-i»»*^81edbyGoogIe 
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Aigeutine  Bepnblic,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 881 

—  cattle  indiutiY,  827 

—  commerce,  827 

—  constitation,  821 

—  currency  and  credit,  880 

—  defence,  326 

—  diplomatic  lepreaentatiyea,  881 

—  emigration,  828 

—  exports,  827-829 

—  finance,  824 

—  goYemment,  821 
local,  821 

—  horticoltnre,  826 

—  immigration,  828 

—  imports,  827-829 

—  instniction,  828 

—  iustice,  824 

—  land  under  cnltiyation,  827 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  880 

—  navy,  826 

—  popnlation,  822 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  380 

—  president,  821 

—  production  and  industry,  826 

—  railways,  829 

—  religion,  828 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  824,  825 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  829 
Arica,  897,  820 

Armenia,  1017 
Amhem,  765 
Amstadt,  637 
Arolsen,  688 
Amha  Island,  798 
Aaaba,  195 

Ascension  Island,  166 
Aseoli  Piceno,  680 
Ashanti  (W.  Africa),  199 
Asia,  Cential,  859-861 
Asia  Minor,  1017 

—  British  colonies  in,  100 

—  French  colonies  in,  506-508 

—  Portuguese  colonies  in,  840 

—  Russian  dependencies  in,  912m 

—  Spanish  colonies  in,  959 
Assaon,  119,  126,  182 
Assiout,  1044 
Assumption  Island,  188 
Astrakhan,  868 
Asuncion,  805 

Athens,  647  ;  University,  648 
Atjeh  (Sumatra),  784 
Atlanta,  1075 


AUS 

Atui  Island,  809 
Auckland  Islands,  268 
Auckland^  N.Z.,  256,  257 

—  trade,  266,  267 

—  University  College,  258 
Augsburg,  586,  582 
Aussig,  344 

Australia    {see    under    Queensland, 

South  Australia,  Victoria,  ^.) 
Australasia  and  Oceania,  285 

—  French  colonies  in,  526 
Australasian  federation,  807 

—  books  of  reference,  808 
Australian  defence,  307 
Austria-Hungary,  agriculture,  358 

—  area,  340 

—  army,  866 

—  banks,  868-370 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  343 

—  books  of  reference,  872 

—  breweries,  862 

—  commerce,  868 

—  constitution,  385 

—  currency  and  credit,  868 

—  customs  valuation,  868 

—  debt,  858 

—  defence,  frontier,  864 
army,  865 

navy,  856 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  871 

—  emigration,  344 

—  exports,  868-866 

—  finance,  849 

—  forestry,  860 

—  government,  835 

central  (Austria),  886  ;  (Hun- 
gary), 389 

local  (Austria),  838  ;  (Hun- 
gary), 840 

provincial     (Austria),    838 ; 

(Hungary),  389 

—  imports,  868-866 

—  instruction,  846 

—  justice  and  crime,  348 

—  manu&ctures,  862 

—  mining  and  minerals,  361,  862 

—  ministey,    886  ;    (Austria),   837  ; 

(Hungary),  889 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  870 

—  navy,  866 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  842 

—  pauperism,  349 

—  population,  340 

—  posts  and  telegi-aphs,  86^q|^ 
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AVB 


Atutria-HuniBry,  railways,  867 

—  Beichsiatn,  886 

—  Reichstag,  889 

—  rei^mng  soyereign,  888 

—  religion,  844 

*—  reYonue  and  expenditure,  861-^68 

—  rivers  and  canals,  866 
•i—  rojal  fiaonily,  888 

—  schools,  &c.,  846-848 
<-  sea  fisheries,  862  ^ 

•^  shipping  and  nayigation,  865 
-^  sovereigns  since  1282,  884 

—  towns,  844 

*-  universities,  847 
Avellino,  680 
Avignon,  478 
Azores,  881 
Azov,  Sea  of,  860 


BADEN,  agriculture,  578 
—  area,  676 

—  constitution,  576 

—  finance,  578 

—  instruction,  575 

—  manu&ctures,  579 

—  navigation,  579 

—  population,  576 

—  production  and  industry,  578 

—  railways,  579 

•— ■  reifining  grand-duke,  575 

—  rel^ion,  577 

—  royal  iiainily,  575 

—  towns,  577 
Baden  (town),  577 

Bagamoyo  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  669 

Bagdad,  1017.  1018 

Bagida  (Togoland),  566 

Bagirmi,  818-819 

Bahamas,  227,  282-284 

Bahawulpur,  122 

Bahia,  402 

Bahour,  506 

Bahr-elOazal  (Sudan),  820 

Bahrein  Islands,  100 

Baku,  864 

Bali(£.  Indies),  784 

Ballaiat,  292 

Baltic  (provinces  of  Russia),  858 

Baltimore,  1076 

Baluchistan,  154 

--  British  population,  120 

Bamberg,  562 


BAY 

Baaana,  440 

Banang  (Philippines),  961 

Banca  (East  Indies),  784,  789 

Bangalore,  125 

Bangkok,  985 

Bangor  Oollege,  84 

Ba^aluka,  871 

Barbados,  227,  2S»-284 

—  troops  at,  97 
Barbuda,  230 
Barcelona,  949 
Barcelone,  1115 
Bareilly,  125 
BArfurOsh,  811 
Bari,  680 
Barmen,  586,  618 
Barnaul,  864 

Baroda,  120,  121,  125,  126 

Barquisimeto,  1115 

Bauaaqmlla,  484 

Barrow-in-Furness,  18 

Basel,  1000  ;  University,  1001 

Bassac  507 

Basseterre,  231 

BassoiA,  1017 

Bastar,  121 

Basutoland,  166 

Batanga  (W.  AMeftX  &87 

Batangas,  961 

Batavia,785 

Bath,  18 

Bathurst  (Gambia),  20O 

Bathur8t(N.S.W.),  242 

Batum,  864, 

Bautzen,  681,  682 

Bavaria,  agriculture,  585 

—  area,  581 

—  army,  584 

—  beer  brewing,  586 

—  births,  mamages,  and  d^atibs,  ^ 

—  books  of  reference,  585 

—  constitution,  580 

—  debt,  584 

—  emigration,  582 

—  finance,  584 

—  government,  580 

—  instruction,  ^88.   - 

—  justice  and  crime,  588 

—  kin^,  579 

—  mining;,  585 

—  pauperism,  588 

—  population,  681 

—  railways,  585 
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BAV 

iavaiia,  reli^on,  683 

-  royal  fiunily,  679 

-  towns,  682 
iayreuth,  582 

ieaconsfield  (Cape  Colony),  171 
(echuanaland  Protectorate  (British), 
167,  170 

-  railway  company,  197 
(edford  College,  Loudon,  84 

(eira,  841;  railway  company,  197,842 

i^kes-Coaba,  844 

klem,  402 

lelfast,  25  ;  Queen's  College,  34 

-  port,  88 
(elfort,  496 

lelgium,  agriculture,  385 

-  area,  878 

-  army,  384,  385 

-  banks,  391,  892 

-  births,    deaths,    and    marriages, 

379 

-  books  of  reference,  393 

•  budget,  1898,  383 

-  Chamber  of  Representatives,  376 

•  commerce,  387 

•  constitution,  376 

•  currency  and  credit,  391 

-  customs  yaluatioB,  388 

-  debt,  384 

'  defence,  384 

'  diplomatic  representatives,  392 

'  emigration,  379 

•  exports,  387,  389 

finance,  state,  383  ;  local,  384 

•  frontier,  884 
government,  376 
—  local,  377 
immigration,  379 
imports,  387,  389 
instruction,  880 
justice  and  crime,  382 
kin^,  375 

mining  and  metals,  386,  887 

ministry,  377 

money,    weights,   and    measures, 

892 
occupation  of  the  people,  379 
pauperism,  882 
population,  378 
posts  and  telegraphs,  391 
railways,  390 
religion,  380 

revenue  and  expenditure,  383 
royal  fiuiuly>  876 


Bia 

Beljrium,  schools^  &c.,  381 

—  Senate,  376 

— '  shipping  and  navigation,  390 

—  sugar  works,  387 

—  towns,  380 

—  universitiea,  381 
Belgrade,  927 
Bellary,  126 

Bell  Island,  226 
Bell-town  (Cameroons),  567 
Belluno,  680 
Benares,  125 
Benderi  Qez,  818 
Bendery,  864 
Bendigo,  292 
Benevento,  680 

Bengal,  province,  government,  118, 
120.  126 

—  area  and  population,  119 

—  army,  133 

—  revenue,  182 
Benghazi,  1018,  1030 
Benguella,  841 
Beni  (Bolivia),  395 
Benin  settlement,  521 
Benkulen  (Bast  Indies),  784 
BiSrar,  126 

Berbera,  100,  320 

Berbice,  222 

Berdicheff,  863 

Bergamo,  680 

Bergen,  982,  990 

Berlad,  845 

Berlin,  536,  613 ;  University,  539 

—  province,  area  and  population,  611 
crime,  616 

emigration,  613 

religion,  614 

Berlinhafen  (W.  Pacific),  670 

Bermudas,  203  ;  troops  at,  97 

Berne,  1000 ;  University,  1001 

Besan9on,  473 

Besso,  317 

Bessungen,  595 

Beyrouth,  1018,  1030 

Beziers,  473 

BhiJigalpur,  126 

Bhartpur,  121,  126 

Bhaunagar,  125 

Bhopal,  121,  125 

Bhutan,  393,  394 

Bibundi  (Cameroons),  567 

Bida,  195 

Bigha,  1017  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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!  Is.  (Port  Guinea),  840 
«T,  121,  125 
Bilbao,  949 

BUliton  (East  Indies),  784,  789 
Birkenfeld,  Principality  of,  60S 
Birkenhead,  population,  18 
Birmingham,  18  ;  College,  84 
Bimi  (Oentral  Africa),  318 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  570 
BitUs,  1017,  1018 
Bibmeborg,  912A 
Blackburn,  population,  18 
Black  Forest,  640 
Blantm  (Central  Africa),  179 
BUdkh,  609 

Bloemfontein,  801,  804,  942 
Bluefields  (Nicanu^),  797 
Bluff  Harbour  trade,  266,  267 
Bobrinak,  864 
Bochum,  618 
Bogoti,  484 
Bokhara,  912m 
Bolama  (Port  Guinea),  840 
Bolivia,  area,  305 

—  banks,  898 

—  books  of  reference,  898,  899 

—  commerce,  897 

—  communications,  897 

—  constitution,  894 

—  consular  representatiye,  898 

—  defence,  896 

—  exports,  897 

—  finance,  896 

—  ^yemment,  894 

—  imports,  897 

—  industry,  896 

—  instruction,  895 

—  justice,  895,396 

—  mines  and  minerals,  396,  897 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  898 

—  population,  895 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  897 

—  president,  395 

—  production,  896 

—  railways,  897 

—  religion,  895 

Bologna,  680 ;  University,  690 
Bolton,  population,  18 
Boma,  439 
Bombay,  125,  126 

—  province,  government  117,  120 

—  revenue,  182 

—  army,  188 

—  University,  127 


Bonaire  Island,  798 

Bonavista,  225 

Bdne,  509 

Bonn  University,  589 

Bonny,  198 

Bootle,  population,  18 

Boras,  968 

Bordeaux,  478,  496 

Borgu,  195 

Borneo,  British  North,  101 

—  Dutch,  784 
Bomu,  817 

Borovichi  Railway,  9l2ft 
Boreari  (Bomu),  818 
Bosnia  and  Hersegovina,  871 

—  books  of  reference^  874 
Boston,  1075 
Botosani,  845 

Bougainville  Island  ( W.  Paciiie),  S70 
Boulogne,  478,  496 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  478 
Bounty  Island  (N.  Z.),  268,  309 
Bourgas,  1037 
Bourses,  478 
Bradford,  population,  18 
Bran,  831 
BraOa,  845 

Brandenburg,  area  and  pc^mlatioQ. 
611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  618 

—  religion,  614 
Brasil,  area,  401 

—  army,  404 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  40^ 

—  books  of  reference,  408 

—  commerce,  405,  406 

—  constitution,  899 

—  cotton  nulls,  405 

—  currency  and  credit  407 

—  debt  404 

—  defence,  404 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  408 

—  emigration,  402 

—  exports,  405,  406 

—  finance,  408 

—  gold  mines,  405 

—  government  899,  400 
local,  401 

—  immigration,  402 

—  imports,  405,  406 

—  instruction,  402 

—  Justice  and  crime>  40S 

•>-  money,  weights,  and  measures,  40i 
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BRA 

Brazil,  iiATy,  404  ' 

—  population,  401,  402 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  407 

—  president,  401 

—  production  and  industry,  406 

—  railways,  407 

—  religion,  402 

—  revenne  and  expenditure,  408 

—  shipping  and  narigation,  406 
BraEzaville,  514 

Breda,  765 
Bremen,  area,  586 

—  books  of  reference,  687 

—  commerce,  687 

—  constitution,  586 

—  crime,  686 

—  finance,  687 

—  justice,  686 

—  population,  587 

—  religion,  586 

—  shipping,  687 

—  town,  686 
Brescia,  680 

Brealau,     686,     618;     University, 

639 
Brest,  478 
Brest-Litovsk,  864 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  227 
Brighton,  population,  18 
Brisbane,  271 
Bristol,  18 ;  College,  84 

—  port,  88 

British  Columbia,  207-212 

—  Central  Africa,  178,  179 

—  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  179 

—  East  Africa,  180 

British  East  Africa  Company,  180, 
British    Empire    (see   Great  Britain 
England,     Ireland,      Scotland, 
Ac).      See     also     pp.     xxvi., 
xzrii 
British  Guiana,  222 

—  customs  valuation,  228 

—  Honduras,  224 

—  New  Guinea,  288 

—  North  Borneo,  101 

—  South  Africa,  196, 197 

—  South  Africa  Company,  178,  196- 

198 

—  West  India  Islands,  227 
Brooklyn,  1076 

Broken  Hill  (N.S.  W.),  242 
BroTusa,  1017,  1018 
Brucbaal,  677 


BTB 

Bruges,  population,  880 

Brunei,  102 

Briinn,  844 

Brunswick,  agriculture,  689 

—  area,  688 

—  books  of  reference,  689 

—  constitution,  590 

—  finance,  589 

—  mining,  589 

—  population,  588 

—  production  and  industry,  589 

—  railways,  &c.,  589 

—  regent,  587 

—  town,  587,  688 
Brussels,  880  ;  University,  881 
Bucaramanga,  434 
Bucharest,  845 ;  University,  846 
Buchnam,  785 

Buckeburg,  686 

Budapest,  344 ;  University,  847 

Budweis,  344 

Buea  (Cameroons),  567 

Buenos  Ayres,  823 

Buffido,  1076 

Bulawayo,  197,  198 

Bulgaria,  area,  1084 

—  books  of  reference,  1087 

—  commerce,  1086 

—  constitution,  1038 

—  currency  and  credit,  1087 

—  defence,  1036 

—  exports,  1036 

—  finance,  1035 

—  government,  1083 

—  imports,  1036 

—  instruction,  1034 

—  population,  1034 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1037 

—  prince  of,  1032 

—  production  and  industry,  1036 

—  railways,  1037 

—  shipping,  1037 
Bulbar,  100 

Bunder  Abbas,  818,  814 
Bundi  (Central  Africa),  318 
Burgos,  949 
Burma,  population,  120 

—  religion,  126 

—  revenue,  132 
Burnley,  population,  18 
Bury,  18 

Busbire,  813,  814 

Bussang.  195  ^  r 
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CAA 

CAAZAPAi  807 
Cabindft,  841 
Cachavi,  461 
Cadiz,  949 

Cagliari,  680 ;  Uniyeraity,  690 
Ca«n,  478 
Gaioos  laland,  229 
Cairo,  1044 
Calais,  478,  496 
Calamata,  647 

Calcutta,  126  ;  Uxiitenitj,  127 
Calicut,  126 
Callao,  819,  828 
Caltanisetta,  680 
Cambodia,  area  and  population,  606, 

607 
Cambridge  (MjM.),  1076 
Cambridge  Unirersity,  84 
Camden  (U.S.A.),  1076 
Camerino  Uniyerdity,  690 
Cameroous,  667 

Campbell  Island  (N.Z.),  268,  309 
Campo  (Cameroons),  667 
Campobasso,  680 
Canada,  agriculture,  213 

—  area,  207 

—  army,  212 

—  banks,  219,  220 

—  books  of  reference,  220 

—  commerce,  214 

—  commissioner,  220 

—  constitution,  204 

—  crime,  210 

—  currency  and  credit,  219 

—  customs  yaluation,  214 

—  deaths,  208 

—  debt,  211 

—  defence,  212 

—  education,  209 

>-  expenditure,  210-212 

—  exports,  214-217 

—  finance,  210 
■—  fisheries,  213 

—  goyemment,  204 
provincial,  206 

—  ffoyemor-general,  206  . 

—  House  of  Commons,  204 

—  immigration,  208 

—  imports,  214-217 

—  instruction,  209 

—  internal  communications,  218 

—  justice  and  crime^  210 

—  mining,  218 

—  ministry,  206 


OAB 

Canada,      money,'     weights^      and 
measures,  220 

—  nayy,  218 

—  parliament,  204 

—  popalation«  ^7 

—  posts,  218 

—  production  and  induatiy,  218    • 

—  Queen's  Priyy  Council,  206 

—  railways,  218 

—  religion,  208 

—  reyenue,  210-212 

—  Senate,  204 

—  shipping  and  nayigation,  218 

—  telegraphs,  219 

—  troops  in,  97 
Canary  Islands,  969 
Canea,  1018 
Cannstatt,  641 
Canterbury,  18 
Canterbury  (N.Z.),  266 

—  College,  Christchuxch  <K.Z.)»  268 
Canton  (China),  426 

Cape  Coast  Castie,  200 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  agticultoie,  173 

—  area,  170 

—  banks,  176 

—  books  of  reference^  177 

—  commerce,  174 

—  communications,  176 

—  constitution  and  goyemment^  168 

—  customs  yaluation,  174 

—  defence,  178 

—  expenditure  and  reyenue,  172 

—  exports,  174, 176 

—  finance,  172 

—  governor,  169 

—  imports,  174,  176 

—  instruction,  171 

—  justice  and  crime,  172 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  177 

—  pauperism,  172 

—  population,  170 

—  posts  and  tel^^phs,  176 

—  production  ana  indnatzy,  173 

—  railways  and  tiamways^  176 

—  religion,  17.1- 

—  shipping  and  nayigation,  176 

—  troope  at^  97 
Cape  Haiti,  660 

Cape  Town,  171;  Uniyenity,  171 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  840 

Car&cas,  1116 

Carbonear,  226 

Cardenas,  969      r"r^r^n]o 
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CAB 

CndiA  18;  OeUege,  84 ;  Port»  8$ 

Cugados  Isbndfl,  :I188 

Ourl  Alexander  (Saze- Weimar),  627 

Ourlofl  I.  (Portngpil),  81^7 
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-  mining  and  minerals,  492 

-  ministry,  466 

-  money,  weights,  and  measures,  600 

-  national  debt,  481 

-  navigation,  497 

-  navy,  486-490 

-  occupation  of  the  people,  472 


France,  t'aris,  revenue^  expenditure, 
and  debt,  481 

—  pauperism,  477 

—  population,  469 

departments,  469 

towns,  478 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  499 

—  President,  466 

—  production  and  industry,  490 
-^  protectorates,  604,  606 

—  railways  and  rivers,  498 

—  religion,  474 

—  revenue,  478-480 

—  schools,  476-476 

—  Senate,  467 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  497 

—  silk  mdustries,  492,  498 

—  sovereigns  and  governments  from 

1689,  466 

—  sugar  works,  498 

—  textile  industries,  498 

—  towns,  478 

—  tramways,  499 

—  universities,  476 

—  wine  statistics,  492 

—  woollen  industries,  498 
Frankfort-on-Hain,  586,  618 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  618 
Franz  Josef  I.  (Austria),  888 
Fredrikshald,  982 
Fredrikstad,  982,  991 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  200 
Freibeig  (Saxony),  682 
Freiburg,  677 

—  Universi^,  639 
Fremantle  (W .  Australia),  302 
French  Congo,  614 

—  Guinea,  520 

—  India,  506,  606 

—  Indo-China,  606 

—  Soudan,  620 

FribouTff  (Switzerland),  1001 
Friedrich,  Duke  (Anhalt),  573 
Friedrich  I.,  Grand-Duke  (Baden), 

676 
Friedrich,  Prince  (Waldeck),  638 
Friedrich   Frans   III.,   Grand-Duke 

(Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  698 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  Grand-Duke 

(Mecklenburg-Strelitz),  601 
Friedrich- Wilhelmshafen(W.  Padflc), 

570 
Fukui,719 
Fukuoka,  719        ^,g„^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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FulBh  Empire,  194 
Funcfaal,  8S1 
Fanfkirchen,  344 
Fiirth,  682 
Fuaan,  732 


GABUN-(X)NQO,  614 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  IslandB, 
460 
Galatz,  846,  840 
Gallaland,  816 
GaUe,  104 

Galwav,  Queen's  College,  34 
Gambia,  200 
Gamtak,  166 
Ganagana,  196 
Gando,  194,  196 
Ganges  Canal,  137 
Garhwal,  122 
Gateshead,  18 
Gaya,  126 
Geelong,  292 

Gefle,  968  ;  local  government  at,  966 
Geneva,  1000  ;  University,  1001 
Genoa,  680,  709  ;  University,  690 
Georg  II.,  Dnke(Saxe-Meiningen),  626 
Georg,  Prince(SchaanibnTg-Iiippe),  636 
George  II.  (Tonga),  1011 
Georgetown  (Guiana),  222 
Georgios  L  (Greece),  644 
Gera,  622 
Gerki,  195 

German  East  Afirica,  66d 
German,  Sonth-West  Africa,  668 
German  Empire,  agriciiltare,  660 

—  area,  632 

—  army,  644-646 

—  beer  brewed,  664 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  536 

—  books  of  reference,  664 

—  Bnndesrath,  530 

—  canals  and  navigations^  561 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  666 

—  commerce,  664 

-«  constitution  and  government,  529 

—  crops,  661 

—  currency  and  credit,  563 

—  customa  valuation,  656 

—  debt,  643 

—  defence  and  fortresses,  543 

—  —  frontier,  648 

—  —  army,  644 


German  Empire,  defenoei^  QAvy*  ^6 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  664 

—  education,  637 

—  emigration,  636 

—  emperor  and  kinjz,  628 

—  emperors  since  800,  528 

—  exports  and  imports,  655-558 

—  finance,  641 

—  fisheries,  553 

—  foreign  dependencies,  566 

—  foreigners  resident  in,  536 

—  forestry,  662 

—  illegitimacy,  635 

—  inhabited  houses,  533 

—  instruction,  637 

—  justice  and  crime,  539 

—  manufiu;tures,  563 

—  marriages,  635 

—  mining  and  minerals,  552,  55S 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  663 

—  navigation,  558,  561 

—  navy,  546-650 

—  occupation  census,  1895,  534 

—  pauperism,  640 

—  population,  532  el  aeq, 

coigugal  condition,  537 

of  states,  632 

of  towns,  536 

—  postal  statistics,  561,  562 

—  production  and  industry,  550 

—  railways,  660 

—  Beichstag,  630 

—  religion,  636 

—  religious  censuses,  537 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  641, 642 

—  royal  fiunily,  528 

—  secretaries  of  state,  631 
^  schools,  638 

—  shipping,  668 

—  states,  630 
population,  682 

—  sugar  manu&ctufe,  554 

—  telegraphs,  661,  662 

—  towns,  636 

—  trade  and  industry,  650 

—  universities,  539 

German  Kew  Guinea  Company,  569 
Germany,  states  of,  571  H  9eq, 

—  customs  valuation,  655 
Germiston  (S.  Africa),  942 
Ghardija,  609 

Ghent,  880  ;  Univenity,  881 
Gibeon  (8.W.  Afrits),  568 
Gibndtwr,  98       ^         , 
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Gibraltar,  troops  at»  97 

Giesaen,  595  ;  Unirer8ity»  589,  595 

Gifu,  719 

Gilbert  lalAnda,  3lO 

Girgenti,  680 

Girton  Ck)llege,  Cambridge^  34 

Glasgow,  22 ;  Umversity,  84 

—  port,  88 
Glauchau,  632 
GlorioBO  Island,  188 
Gloucester,  18 
GmUnd,  641 

Goa,  840 

Gobabis  (S.W.  Africa),  568 

Gold  Coast,  200 

Gold  Coast  Settlements  (French),  519 

Gomel,  864 

Gondar,  816 

Gbppingen,  641 

Gorakhpnr,  125 

Goree  (Island),  520 

Gorlitz,  613 

Goteboig,  968 ;  local  goTemment  at, 

966 
Gottingen,  University,  539 
Gotha,  625 

Gonlbnm  (N.S.W.),  population,  242 
Giaaf-Reinet,  171 
Graham's  Town,  171 
Granada,  949 
Grand  Bapids,  1076 
Grangemouth,  88 
Gntz,  844  ;  Uniyersity,  847 
Great  Bahaioa,  227 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  agricnl- 

tore,  65 
Great  Britain,  agricultoral  holdings, 

68 

—  area,  14 

cnltiyable,  65 

—  army,  68 

—  —  <^istributxon,  66 
from  1810-1897,  65 

—  -^  estimates,  46 

—  army  in  India,  65,  56 
regnlar,  1897,  54 

in  colonies  and  Egypt,  55 

—  banks,  charter^,  95 

^joint*stock,  95 

post-office,  96 

trostees,  96a 

—  barley  produce,  1894-1897,  67 

—  births,  deaths,  and  manriages,  26 
— -  books  of  rsferenee,  965 


Great  Britaita,  budgets,  42  etHq.t  xzvi 

—  cabinet,  9 

—  canals,  91 

annual  value,  49 

—  census,  1851,  1861,  1871,  1881, 

1891,  14 

—  Civil  Service  estimates,  47 

—  Civil  List,  5 

—  coal  raised,  1892-1896,  72 

exports  since  1871,  72 

ports,  78 

—  colonies    and    dependencies,     97 

etseq, 

—  commefoe,  77 

—  Commons,  House  o(  7 

—  consolidated  ftind,  5 

—  constitution,  6 

—  com  and  green  crops,  66 

— -  cotton,  home  consumption,  74 

exports,  74 

imports,  74 

—  Councils,  county,  12 

district,  12 

parish,  12 

—  credit,  95 

—  crime,  38 

—  crops,  description  and  produce,  67 

—  Crown  lands  revenue^  43 

—  customs,  48 

—  —  valuatbn,  78 

—  deaths,  26 

—  debt,  50-52 

—  defence,  58 

—  education,  88 

—  electors,  legisteted,  1897,  8 

—  estimates,  1896-1897,  48,  44 

—  emijgration,  27 

—  excise,  48 

—  expenditure,  44,  xxvi 

—  exports,  78-85 

average  per  haad,  1887-1896, 

78 

ooal,  &c,  1892-1896,  72 

cotton,  74,  84 

foreign    and    colonial,     1895, 

1896,  79 
I90ld   and   silver,    1898-1897, 

81 
principal  articles,    1895-1897, 

84 
wool,  1874,  1892-1896,  75 

—  fiurm  holdings,  1895,  68 

—  finance,  42,  xzvii 
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Orsat  Britabi,  fisherieBi  70 

—  gas  workfl,  annual  value,  49 

—  gold  bullion  imports  and  exports, 

1898-1897,  81 
-— goyemment,    imperial   and    cen- 
tral, 6 

—  —  executive,  9 
local,  12 

—  heir-apparent,  income  of,  5 

—  house-duty  revenue,  48 

—  illiteracy,  8,  88 
•^  immigration,  27 

—  imports,  78-86,  xxvii 

average  per  head,  1887-1896,  78 

cotton,  74 

flour,  1897,  88 

food,  1896-1897,  88 

per  head,  1892-1896,  86 

foreign    and    colonial,     1895, 

1896  79 

gold  and  silver,  1898-1897,  81 

iron  and  steel,  78 

metals   and    minerals,    1892- 

1896,  74 

principal  articles,  1896-1897,84 

tea,  83 

wheat,  1870-1897,  82,  83 

wool,  1874,  1892-1896,  76 

—  income,  42 
tax,  48,  48 

—  industry,  66 

—  inhabited  houses,  19 

—  instruction,  83 

—  iron  and  steel  imports,  78 

ore  production,  71 

works,  value  in  1896,  49 

—  judicial  system,  88 

—  justice  and  crime,  88 

—  land  distribution,  66 
tax,  48 

— -  live  stock,  66 

—  Local  Government,  12 
taxation,  62 

—  Lords,  House  of,  7 

—  marriages,  26 

— .  metal  imports,  74 

—  military  expenditure,  colonial  con* 

tribution,  97 

—  militaiy  districts,  66 

—  minerals,  71,  72,  74 

—  mines,  71  ;  value  in  1896,  49 

—  ministries  since  1801,  11 

—  ministry,  9 

—  money,  98-96 


QBB 

Great  Britain,  money,    wei^^ta,  and 
measures,  96 

—  municipal  corporations,  13 

—  national  debt,  60-52 

—  navigation,  86,  90 

—  navy,  67-65 

actual  strength,  59 

Board  of  A&iiralty,  67 

estimates,  46 

number  of  seamen  and  marines, 

58 

reserved  merchant  cmiseta,  60 

tabulated  list  of  vessels,  61 ;  of 

first  class  cruiseni,  62 
ill  foreign  service,  1897,  60 

—  oats  produce,  1894-1897,  67 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  20 

—  parliaments :  duration,  9 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  population,  14 

counties,  16,  17,  21,  24 

county  boroughs,  18 

divisions  of  UnitedKingdom,  14 

towns,  18,  22,  25 

—  postal  statistics,  43,  90-93 

—  production,  65 

—  Quarries,  annual  value,  49 

—  Queen  and  Empress,  3 

—  railways,  89 

value  in  1896,  49 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  Redistribution     of    Seats     Act 

1886,  8 

—  Reform  BQl,  1882,  7.  1867-1868. 

7,  and  1884,  8 

—  religion,  28 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  42,  xxri 

—  royal  fiunily,  3,  4 
grants,  6 

—  salt  and  alum  works,  49 

—  schools,  middle-class,  86 
voluntary  and  board,  S6»  37 

—  Science  and  Art  Departaent,  36 

—  shipping,  86 

—  silver  bullion  imports  and  expoits, 

1898-1897,  81 

—  sovereigns,  list  of,  6 

—  stam]^  and  revenue,  43 

—  taxation,  48 
local,  52 

— 'technical  education,  36 

—  telegraphs,  43,  92 

—  textile  rndnsto,  74 
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Great  Britain,  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  ;  registered  ditto,  sailing 
and  steam,  zxvii 

—  tramways,  89 

—  nniyersities,  84 

—  waterworks,  annual  value  of,  49 

—  wheat  produce,  66,  67 

—  wool,    exported,    imported,    and 

home  consumpttoui  75 
Great  Inagua,  227 
Great  Windhoek,  568 
Greece,  agrieultiue,  651 
—•area,  646 

—  army,  650 

—  birtns,  deaths,  and  marriages,  647 

—  books  of  reference,  655 

—  budget,  649 

—  commerce,  652 

—  constitution,  645 

—  currency  and  credit,  653 

—  customs  yaluation,  652 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  654 

—  exports,  652,  658 

—  finance,  648 

—  goyemment,  645 

—  imports,  652,  658 

—  instruction,  647 

—  land  ovmership,  651 

—  mining,  651 

—  ministry,  645 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  654 

—  liayigation,  653 

—  nayy,  650 

—  population,  646 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  653 

—  railways,  658 

—  Teif;ning  king,  644 

—  religion,  647 

—  mjal  family,  644 

—  smpping,  653 

—  towns,  647 
Greenland,  468 

Greenock,  456  ;  population,  22 
Greenville,  785 
Greifiiwald  University,  539 
Greiz,  621 
Grenada,  231-234 
Grenadines,  the,  231,  232 
Grenoble,  478 
Grimsby,  18,  88 
Griqualand,  East  and  West,  170 
Grodno,  864 
Groningen,  765 
Groaseto,  680 


HAL 

Grosswardein,  344 

Guadalajara,  740 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies,  525 

Guanajuato,  740 

Guanare,  1115 

Guatemala,  area,  656 

—  banks,  658 

—  books  of  reference,  659 

—  commerce,  657 

—  constitution,  656 

—  crime,  656 

—  defence,  657 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  669 

—  exports,  657,  658 

—  finance,  657 

—  government,  656 

—  imports,  657,  658 

—  instruction,  656 

—  minerals,  657 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  658 

—  population,  656 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  658 

—  president,  656 

—  production  and  industry,  657 

—  railways,  658 

—  religion,  656 


■  shipping,  658 
iiatemala  la  ] 


Guatemala  la  Nueva,  656 
Guayaquil,  460,  462 
Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jetfaou,  popula- 
tion, 25,  26 
Guiana  (British),  222 

—  (Dutch),  791 

—  (French),  477,  625 
Guinea  (Ftench),  520 

—  (PortuflueseX  840 
Gummel  (Bomu),  318 

GUnther,  Prince  (Schwarzburg- Rudol- 

stadt),  636 
Gurin,  195 
Giistrow,  599 
Gwalior,  121,  125 
Gwelo,  197 
Gympie  (Queensland),  271 

HAARLEM,  765 
Hague,  765 
Haidarab&d,  120,  121,  125,  126 

—  (Sind),  125 
Haiti,  660-662 
Hakodate,  719 ;  port,  726 
Halifax,  18 

—  troops  at,  97 

—  Nova  Scotia,  208      ^  t 
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HAL 

Halle-on-Saale,  536,  618 

—  UniYenity,  539 
Halmstad,  968 
Hunad&n,  811 
Hamasen,  712 
Hambuig,  536,  590 

—  agricmtiire,  591 

—  area,  590 

—  birthB,  deaths,  axul  marriages,  590 

—  books  of  reference,  593 

—  commerce,  591 

—  constltatioii,  589 

—  emigration,  590 

—  exports  and  imports,  591,  592 

—  finance,  591 

—  justice  and  crime,  591 

—  marine  trade,  592 

—  population,  590 

—  religion,  591 

—  shippinff,  591-593 
Hamilton  (Bermudas),  203 

—  (Ontario),  208 
Hanley,  18 
Hanoi,  508 
Hanover,  536,  613 

—  province,  area  and  population,  611 
crime,  616 

emigration,  613 

reliSon,  614 

Harbour  Grace,  225 
Harbour  Island,  227 
Harper  (Liberia),  735 
Hartiepool,  88 
Hartiey  Hill  (S.  Africa),  197 
Harrar  (Sudan),  320 
Hastings,  18 
Havana,  959 
Hawaii,  area,  663 

—  books  of  reference,  666 

—  commerce,  666 

—  communications,  665 

—  constitution,  668 

—  currency,  665 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  665 

—  finance,  664 

—  I^ovemment,  663 

—  instruction,  664 

—  population,  663 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  665 

—  president,  663 

—  reining  monarch,  663 

—  religion,  664 

—  shipping,  665 
Hawkes  Bay,  256 


HON 

Hazai  Aap,  918 
Hediaz,  1018 
Heidelber;^  577 

—  University,  589 
Hmlbronn,  641 
Heinrich,  XIY.  (Beuas),  621 
Heinrich  XXII.  (Benss),  621 
Helder,  765 
Helsingborg,  968 
HelsingfoiB,  857,  864,  912A 
Hermit  Island  (W.  Pacific),  670 
Hermoupolis,  647 
HertogenboBch,  765 

Hervey  Islands,  2d8,  809 
Herzegovina,  871 
Hesse,  agriculture,  595 

—  area,  594 

—  books  of  reference,  595 

—  oonstitntion,  594 

—  finance,  595 

—  (Tcand-duke,  593 

—  instruction,  596 

—  population,  594 

—  production  and  industzy,  595 

—  railways,  595 

—  religion,  595 
Hesse-Nassau,  azea  and  popolstion, 

611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emi^tion,  618 

—  religion,  614 
Hill  Tippeiah,  121 
Himeji,  719 
Hirosaki,  719 
Hirosima,  719 
Hissar,  912m 
Hobart  (Tasmania),  284 
Hodeidah,  1030 
H<5d-Hezo  Ydsirhely,  844 
Hof,  582 

Hohenzollem,  area  and  popuktks. 
611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  618 

—  reli^on,  614 
Holguin,  959 
Holland,  parts  of;  17 
Honduras,  area,  667 

—  books  of  reference,  669 

—  commerce,  668 

—  constitution,  667 

—  crime,  667 

—  diplomatic  representativeB,  669 

—  finianceL  667  r^  i 
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HON 

Hondnraa,  goYenunent,  667 
-—  ixiBtraotion,  667 

—  money,  weights,   and   meaanres, 

668 

—  population,  667 

-^  posts  and  telegraphs,  668 

—  president!  667 

—  production  and  industry,  668 
-—  railway,  668 

Honduras,  British,  224 

—  military  expenditure,  97 
Hongay  (T onquin),  608 

Hong  Kong,  administration,  111 

—  area,  111 

—  births,  112 

—  books  of  reference,  115 
-^  conunerce,  118 

—  constitution  and  goTemment,  111 
-—  currency  and  credit,  114 

—  deaths,  112 

—  debt,  118 

—  defence,  118 

—  emigntion,  112 

—  exports  and  imports,  114 

—  finance,  112 

—  ^vemor.  111 

—  instruction,  112 

—  justice  and  crime,  112 

—  military  ex^nditoxe,  97 

—  money,   weights,  and  measores, 

114 

—  population.  111 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  118 

—  shipping,  118 

—  troops  ai  97 
Honolulu,  664 
Horsens,  450 
Howrah,  125 
Hubli,  125 

Eluddersfield,  population,  18 
flu^,  507 

Hull,  88 

flungary  (see  Austria- Hungary) 

fluon  Islands,  527 

rBAGUi,  484 
Ibo,  841 
[celand,  449,  466,  458 
[£iii,959 
[llorin,  195 
imperial  British  East  Africa  Com* 

pany,  181 
[nch'yen,  782 
ndia,  agriculture,  185 


IND 

India,  area,  118  tt  seq, 

—  army  expenditure,  182 

European,  55,  97,  188,  184 

native,  188 

of  independent  states,  135 

—  banks,  presidency,  railway,  post- 

office,  and  military,  151 

—  births,  124 

—  books  of  reference,  152 

—  canals,  147 

—  capital  of  joint  stock  companies, 

138 

—  central,  126 

—  collieries,  140 

—  commerce,  140 

—  constitution,  115 

—  cotton  miUs,  188 

—  council,  116 

—  crime,  128 

—  currency  and  credit,  150 

—  customs  valuation*  141 

—  deaths,  124 

—  debt,  182 

—  defence,  138,  134 

~  de^ndent  states,  154  ei  seq. 

—  emigration,  124 

—  executive  authority,  116 

—  expenditure,  97, 129,  ISO,  182, 184 

—  exports,  bullion  and  specie,  1885, 

1898-97,  141 
merchandise,    1885,    1898-97, 

141 
merchandise,  1896,  1897,  142, 

148 
tressnre,  1885,  1893-97,  141 

—  finance,  129 

—  forest  ground,  1895-96,  138 
revenue,  136 

—  government,  115 
local,  118 

—  governor-general,  116 

—  povemoTs-general,  list  of,  116 

—  imports,  bullion  and  specie,  1885 

1898-97,  141 

merohandise,  1897,  140 

merohandise,  1896,  1897,  142, 

143 

—  instruction,  127 

medical  colleges,  127 

normal  schools,  127 

technical  schools,  127 

universities,  127 

—  internal  communication8|^147 

—  justice  and  crime,  128  LjOOqIc 
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India,  land,  cultivated  and  nncnlti- 
vated,  1895-96,  139 

irrigated,  137 

ownership,  136,  137 

—  land  reyenne,  130,  131 

—  tenure,  186 

—  langoages,  128 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  151 

—  municipal  goTemment,  118 

—  native  states,  121 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  124 

—  opium  revenue,  130,  181 

—  police,  129 

—  popcdation,  llBet  »eq, 

British    territory,   1841-1891, 

119 

civil  condition,  122 

presidencies,    provinces,     and 

divisions,  119,  120 

native  states,  121 

accordine  to  race,  128 

British  bom,   distribution  of, 

1881,  1891,  123 

occupations  of,  124 

of  towns,  125 

distribution  according  to  re- 
ligion, 126 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  149 

—  production  ana  industiy,  135 

—  railways,  148 

—  religion,  125 

—  revenue,  129,  130,  132 

—  salt  revenue,  180,  181 

—  Secretary  of  State,  116 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  145 

—  tenure  of  land,  136 

—  towns,  125 

—  trans-frontier  land  trade,  145 

—  Upper  Burma,  120 
Indianapolis,  1075 
Indian  Archipelago,  840 
Indo-Ohiua,  French,  506 
Indore,  121,  125 
Innsbruck  university,  347 
Intermediate  Education  Board,  85 
Ipswich,  18 

Ipswich  (Queensland),  271 
Iqaique,  412 

Ireland,  agriculture,  6b6i»q 
holdings,  68,  69 

—  area,  14-16,  23-25 

—  army,  55 

—  banks^  joint-stock,  95 
post-office,  95 


ITA 

Ireland,  banks,  94,  95 

—  births,  deaths,  and  manisxes,  27 
-- canals,  90 

—  cities  and  towns,  25 

—  ooal  produce,  72 

—  commerce,  79 

—  criminals,  1892-1896,  40 

—  customs  revenue,  50 

—  education,  intermediate,  85 

—  education,  primary,  37 
universities,  84 

—  electorate,  1897,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  70,  71 

—  illiterates,  8,  33 

—  immigration,  27,  28 

—  importe  and  exports,  79 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  justice  and  crime,  39,  40 

—  live  stock,  66,  83 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of^  49  I 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  25 

—  parliamentary  representatioii,  S 

—  pauperism,  41 

—  police  force,  40 

—  popu]ation,14-16,23-25;towBS,25 
provinces,  23 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  91-92 

—  property  assessed,  49 

—  railways,  89 
value  of,  49 

—  religion,  32 

—  taxation  imperial,  48  ;  local,  53 

—  textile  hctorieaj  75 

—  trade  from  1892-1896,  79 

—  universities,  84 
Irkutsk,  864 

Isabel  Island  (W.  Pacific),  570 
Isle  of  Man,  area  and  populatton,  U 

25,  26 ;  government,  13 
Isle  of  Pines,  526 
Ismid,  1017 
Ispah&n,  811 
Italy,  agriculture,  708,  704 

—  area,  674 

—  army,  698 

African,  700,  712 

mobile  militia,  699 

permanent,  699 

territorial  militia,  699 

—  banks,  710,  711 

—  births,   deaths,    and     mArriMRs. 

679  r-  T 
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ITA 

Italy,  books  of  reference,  718 

—  commerce,  706 

—  constitution,  671 

—  crime,  690,  691 

—  currency  and  credit,  710 

—  customs  valuation,  707 

—  debt,  696 

—  defence,  army,  698 

jfrontier,  697 

navy,  701 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  712 

—  emigration,  679,  680 

—  expenditure,  692-696 

—  exports,  706-708 

—  finance,  local,  697 

public  property,  697 

state,  692 

—  fisheries,  706 

—  foreign  dependencies,  712,  718 
books  of  reference,  714 

—  forestry,  706 

—  goyemment  671 ;  local,  678 

—  miterates,  689 

—  imports,  706-708 

—  instruction,  688 

—  justice  and  crime,  690 

—  land  proprietors,  679 

—  mines  and  minerals,  706 

—  ministry,  673 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  711 

—  navigation,  708 

—  navy,  701 

—  occupation  of  people,  678 

—  paujperism,  691 

—  periodicals,  690 

—  Popes  of  Rome  from  1417,  688 

—  population,  674 
provinces,  676-677 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  709 

—  prisons,  691 

—  provinces,  676 

—  railways,  709 

—  reigning  king,  670 

—  revenue,  692-696 

—  religion,  681 

—  royu  &mily,  670 

—  schools,  688,  689 

—  See  k  Church  of  Borne,  682  ei  9eq, 

—  shipping,  708 

—  silk  culture,  704 

—  towns,  680 

—  universities,  690 
Ivanoff-Yoznesensk,  864 
Izmail,  864 


JBR 

JABALPUR,  126 
Jaffa,  1030 
Jaffna,  104 
Ja^t,  640 
Jaipur,  126 
J&landhar,  126 
Jalapa  (Mexico),  740 
Jalmt  Island,  670 
Jamaica,  228,  282-234 

—  troops  at,  97 
Janina,  1017,  1018 
Japan,  agriculture,  726 

—  area,  718 

—  army,  728 

—  banks,  728 

—  books  of  reference,  730 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 

—  budget,  722 

—  cities,  719 

—  commerce,  726 

—  constitution,  716 

—  currency  and  credit,  728 

—  customs  valuation,  726 

—  debt,  722 

—  defence,  722 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  729 

—  exports,  726,  727 

—  finance  imperial,  721 
local,  722 

—  government,  716 
local,  718 

—  Imperial  Diet,  717 

—  imports,  726,  727 

—  instruction,  720 

—  justice  and  crime,  720 

—  manuiactures,  726 

—  Mikado,  716 

—  minerals,  726 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  729 

—  navy,  723,  724 

—  pauperism,  721 

—  population,  718 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  728 

—  production  and  industry,  726 

—  railways,  728 

—  religion,  720 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  727i  728 
Jarvis  Island,  310 

Jassy,  846 

—  University,  846 
Java,  783,  784,  786 
Jedda,  1018,  1030 

Jena  University,  689,  628 
JeresdekFpontera,^9^QQg(^ 
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Jeraej,  popuktion,  25,  26 

Jeaey  City,  1075 

Jenuftlem,  1018 

Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  327 

JhaUwar,  121 

Jhinsi,  125 

Jind,  122 

Jitomir,  863 

Jodhpar,  121,  125 

Johannesburg,  940 ;  English  schools 
at,  941 

Johore  Bahm,  165 

Johore,  the  State  of  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), 162, 165 

Jonkoping,  968 

KABUL,  312 
Eagoshima,  719 
Eahoolawe,  663 
Kaisarieh,  1018 
Eaiserslaatem,  582 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  561 
Kaiser  WUhelm's  Land,  569 
Kalmar,  968 
Kalsia,  122 
Kaluga,  863 
Kamuan  Island,  157 
Kamenets  Podolsk,  864 
Kameron  (see  Cameroons) 
Kampala,  182 
Kampot,  507 
Kana,  121 
Kanasawa,  719 
Kandy,  104 
Kanem,  318 
Kano,  195 
Kansas  City,  1075 
Kapurthala,  122 
Kadu2hi,  125,  145 
Karaffwe  (Germ.  K  Africa),  569 
Karakul,  912m 
Karical,  506 
Karl  Giinther,  JPrince  (Sehwarzburg- 

Sondershauaen),  637 
Karlsbad,  968 
Karlskrona,  968 
Karlsruhe,  536,  577 
Kara,  864 
Karshi,  912m 
Karun,  814 
Ka8ala,712 
Kaschau,  344 
Kashftn,  811 
Kashmir,  120,  121,  126 


KON 

KassaU,  320 

Kaasel,  536,  613 

Kataena,  195 

Kauai,  663 

Kayes,  520 

Kazan,  863,  866 

Kasvtn,  811 

Kebbi,  195 

Kebao  (Tonquin),  508 

Kecskemet,  844 

Keeling  I&nds,  165 

Keetmanshoop  (S.  W.  Africa),  566 

Keewatin,  District  of  (Canada),  207 

Keiguelen  Island,  519 

Kermadec  Island^  268 

Kermftn,  811 

Kermine,  912m 

Kertch,  Tenikale,  856,  864 

Kesteren,  17 

Khaipur  (Sind),  121 

Kharkoff,  863,  866 

Khatmandu,  757 

Khartum,  319,  320  ;  thechnrch,  1045 

Khelit,  155 

—  Khans  of,  154 

Kherson,  863 

Khiya,  913 

Khojent,  864 

Kholapur,  121 

KhnnUstan,  1017 

Khuzar,  912m 

Kieff;  863,  866 

Kiel,  613 ;  University,  539 

Kilmarnock,  22 

KUwa  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  569 

Kimberley,  171 

King's  College,  London,  34 

Kingston  (Jamaica),  228 

Kingston-upon-HuU,  18 

Kingstown  (S.  Vincent),  238 

King  William's  Town  (Cape  ColonyX 

171 
Kioto,  719 
Kirkcaldy,  88 
Kishineff,  863 
Kismayu,  181 

Klausenbeig,  344 ;  University,  347 
Kob4  719 ;  port,  726 
Kochi,  719 
Kofe,  719 
Kokand,  864 
Kolomea,  344 
Kom,  811 
Konia,  1017  ^  , 
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Konieh,  1018 

Sonigsberg,  586,613;  nBiTeTrity,589 

Blonstantinhafen  (W.  Pacific),  570 

Eonstanz,  577 

Coidofim,  819,  820 

Sorea,  area,  782 

—  books  of  reference,  784 

—  commerce,  788 

—  defence,  788 

—  finance,  788 

—  ^vemment,  782 

—  instmction,  783 

—  money,  784 

—  population,  782 

—  production,  788 

—  religion,  738 
Kotah,  121 

Kotei  of  Japan,  716 

KozloY,  868 

Kossova,  1017 

Kostroma,  864 

Kotonu,  521 

Kovno,  868 

Rpandn  (Togoland),  566 

Kn^ajevatz,  927 

Krakau,  344  ;  University,  847 

Krasnoyarsk,  864 

Kratji,  566 

Krefeld,  686,  613 

Krementchng,  868 

Rribi  (C^meroons), '  567 

Kristiania,  982,  990 

Kristiansand,  982 

Kristianstad,  968 

Kristianstmd,  982 

Kionstadt,  844 

Kroush^vatz,  927 

Rtima,  109 

Rach  Bahar,  121 

Racking,  102 

Kuka,  818 

Kumamoto,  719 

Rumasi  (Ashanti),  199 

Rungrad,  918 

Ruopio,  912A 

Runa  Muria  Islands,  100 

Rursk,  868 

Rutais,  864 

Ryrenia,  109 

LABRADOR,  225 
Labuan,  101,  158 
Laccadive  Islands,  157 
Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso,  405 


TAB 

Lado,  820 

Lady  Marsaret  Hall»  Oxford,  84 

Lagoon  I  Jands,  810 

Lagos,  200 

La  Grande  Ald^e,  506 

LaGoaira,  1117 

Lahore,  125 

Lahr,  577 

Laibach,  844 

Lampeter  Colleee,  84 

Lampongs  (I.  of  Sumatra),  784 

Lama,  181 

Lanai,  668 

Landgebiet,  589 

Landskrona,  968 

Laoag,  961 

La  Paz,  895 

La  Plata,  323 

Laraiche,  754 

Larissa,  647 

Jjamaca,  109 

Larvik,  982 

Latacunga,  460 

Launceston  (Tasmania),  284 

Laoiium,  651 

Lausanne,  1000  ;  University,  10 

La  Vega,  928 

Lebanon,  1018,  1019 

Lecce,  680 

Leeds,  18  ;  College,  34 

Leeward  Islands,  230,  232-284 

Leeuwarde,  765 

Leghorn,  680,  709 

Le  H&yre,  473,  496 

Leicester,  population,  18 

Le  Oreupot,  478 

Leiden,  765 

Leinster  province,  population,  '23 

Leipzig,  536,  631,  632 

—  University,  589,  638 
Leith,  population,  22,  88 
Le  Mans,  478 
Lemberg,  844 

—  University,  847 
Leon  (Mexico),  740 
Leon  (Nicaragua),  797 
Leone  XIII.  (Pope),  682 
Leopold  n.  (Belgium),  375 
Les  Cayes  (Haiti),  660 
Leskovatz,  927 
Levallois  Perret,  478 
Levoka  (Fiji),  286 
Libau,  868, 

Liberia,  area,  785  nr^r^n]o 
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LIB 

Liberia,  books  of  reference,  787 

—  commerce,  786 

• —  oonstitatlon,  785 

^  diplomatic  representatiyes,  786 

—  exports,  786 

—  finance,  785 

-^  ^vemment,  785 

--  imports,  736 

•—>  money,  weights,  and  measures, 736 

—  population,  785 

—  president^  785 

Li^ge,  880 ;  University,  381 

Lieffnitz,  613 

Li-Heui,  King  of  Korea,  781 

Lille,  473 

Lima,  819  ;  University,  820 

Limasol,  109 

Limburg,  coal  mines,  774 

Limerick,  25 

Limoges,  478 

Limon,  444 

Lincoln,  18 

Lindi  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  569 

Lindsey,  17 

Lingah,  818,  814 

Linkoping,  968 

Linz,  844 

Liiw,  961 

Lippe,  area,  596 

—  constitution,  596 

—  finance,  596 

—  indnsti^,  596 

—  population,  596 

—  prmce,  595 
Lisbon,  831 

Little  Popo  (Togoland),  566 
Liverpool,  18  ;  College,  84 

—  port,  88 
Loanda,  841 
Lodz,  863 

Logon-Kamah  (Bomu),  318 
Loja,  460 

Lokoja,  196 

Lombok  (E.  Indies),  784 

Lome  (Togoland),  566 

Lomia,  856 

London,  population  of,  20  ;  divisions 

in  1881,  1891, 20  ;  night  and  day 

population,  20 

—  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Insti- 

tute, 85 

—  County  Council,  12,  58 

—  King's  College,  84 

—  port,  88 


HAD 

London  University,  S4 

-^  (Ontario),  208 

Londondeny,  25 

Long  Island  (Bahamas),  227 

Long  Island  (W.  Pacific),  569 

Lorca,  949 

Lord  Howe  Island,  253 

Lorient,  473 

Louisiade  Islands,  238 

Louisville,  1075 

Louie,  881 

Louren^4>  Marques,  841 

Louvain,  380  ;  Univeraltj,  381 

LoweU  (U.S.A.),  1075 

Loyalty  Archipelago,  526 

Liibeck,  area,  597 

—  births,  deaths,  and  manisgs,  59' 

—  books  of  reference,  598 

—  commerce,  598 

—  constitution,  596 

—  finance,  597 

—  instruction,  597 

—  justice,  597 

—  pauperism,  597 

—  population,  597 

—  religion,  597 

—  shipping,  598 
Lublin,  864 
Lucca,  680 
Lucknow,  125 
Liideritz  Bay,  668 
Ludwigsburg,  641 
Ludwigshafen,  582 

Lund,  968  ;  University,  969 
Lunda,  841 
Luque,  805 
Lus  Bek,  155 
Luxemburg,  787 
Luzem,  1000 
Luzon  Island,  961 
Lyons,  468,  473 
Lyttelton,  tiade,  266,  267 

MACAO,  428,  840 
Macerata,  680 ;  Unirvraity,  6§( 
Machakos  (B.  Africa),  181 
Maoqnaiie  Island,  288,  809 
Madagascar,  area,  515 

—  banks,  617 

—  books  of  reference,  517 

—  commerce,  617 

—  consular  rmesentativeB,  517 

—  currency,  617 

—  defence,  MOQ^Qglg 
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Madagascar,  education,  515 

—  fiiianoe,  616 

—  ^oyemment,  514 

—  justice,  515 

—  population,  515 

—  poste  and  tel^grapha,  517 

—  production  and  induatry,  516 

—  religion,  515 

—  shipping,  517 

—  sovereign,  514 
Madeira,  881 
Madras,  125 

—  army,  183 

—  population,  126 

—  proyince,  government,  117»  120 

—  revenao,  182 

—  onivennty,  127 
Madrid,  949 

Madura  (Dutch  East  Indiea),  783-785 

Madura  (Madras  Presidency),  125 

Maestricht,  765 

Mafeking,  197 

klagdala,  817 

tf^eburg,  586,  618 

klahaga  Island  (W.  Pacific),  570 

liahdera-Mariam,  817 

tfah^,  185,  506 

iaikop,  864 

fainz,  594 

laitland  (N.S.W.),  242 

lakaUe,  317 

[ak6,  344 

[alAoca,  159-164 

[alaga,  949 

[alay   Protected  States,  Federation 

of,  159 
[alden  Island,  310 
[aldive  Islands,  108 
[aler  Kotla,  122 
[alietoa    Laupepa,    King    (Samoa), 

920 
!almo,  968;   local  government  at, 

966 
alta,  99 

—  troops  at,  97 

•  military  expenditure,  97 

amouret-nl-Am,  1017 

anafriiA,  797 

anameh,  101 

uichester,  18  ;  College,  84;  port,  88 

smcheater  Ship  Canal,  91 

indalay,  125 

mdara  State,  818 

indi,  122 


1IA0 

Mangaia  Island,  809 

Manica,  841 

Manihiki  Islands,  810 

Manila  (Philippines),  961 

Manitolw,  population,  207-212 

Mannheim,  536,  577 

Mansourah,  1044 

Mantova,  680 

Mao,  818 

Maoris,  257 

Maracaibo,  486,  1115,  1117 

MaranhSo,  402 

Marburv  University,  589 

Marehelan,  864 

Mana  Christina  (Spain),  944 

Marianne  Islands,  959 

Maria-Theresiopol,  344 

Mariapol,  864 

Marlborough  (N.Z.),  256 

Marseilles,  478,  496 

Marshall  Islands,  570 

Martinique,  525 

Maryborough  (Queensland),  271 

Maseru,  166 

Mashena  (Bomu),  318 

Mashonaland,  196-198 

Maasa,  680 

Massowah,  820,  712,  713 

*     819 

ueco,  842 
Massi.kessi  (S.  Africa),  196 
Matabeleland,  196-198 
Matanaas,  959 
Matsuyama,  719 
Matsuye,  719 
Matnpi  (W.  Pacific),  570 
Maui,  663 
Maulmain,  125 
Manridua,  area,  185 

—  books  of  reference,  188 

—  commerce,  186 

—  constitution  and  government,  185 

—  customs  valuation,  186 

—  defence,  186 

—  dependencies,  187 
—>  education,  186 

—  exports,  186 

—  finance,  186 

—  {pkvemor,  185 
—%  imports,  186 

—  military  expenditure,  97 

—  money,   weights,  and    measures, 

187 

—  population,  18^    zedbyGoOgle 
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HaurititiJi,  religLon,  186 

—  shipping  andcommuiiieations,  187 

—  troops  at,  97 
Iffajagaana  Island,  227 
Majvbashi,  719 
Mayence,  594 
Mayotte  Island,  619 
Mazagan,  754 
Mecca,  1018 
Mecklenbnig-Scliw^ny    agricnltnre, 

600 

—  area,  699 

—  constitution,  699 

—  crime,  600 

—  srand-duke,  698 

—  finance,  600 

—  instruction,  600 

—  justice,  600 

—  pauperism,  600 

—  population,  599 

—  production,  600 

—  railways,  601 

—  religion,  600 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  agriculture,  602 

—  area.  601 

—  birtns,  deatlis,  marriages,  602 

—  books  of  reference,  602 

—  constitution,  601 

—  emigration,  602 

—  finance,  601 

—  grand-duke,  601 

—  population,  601 

—  railway,  602 

—  religion,  602 
Mechlin,  population,  380 
MedeUin,  484 
Meerane,  682 

Meerut,  125 

Meester  Cornelia,  787 

Meetia  Island,  527 

Mehemet  Ali,  820 

Meiningen,  626 

Melbourne,  291 ;  University,  292 

Melilla,  948 

Melmoth,  208 

Melsether,  197 

Memphis,  1075 

Menado  (£.  Indies),  784 

Mendoca,  828 

Mengo,  182 

Merida  (Mexico),  740 

Meshed,  811 

Mesopotamia,  1017 

Messma,  680,  709 ;  TTnivernty,  690 


MOfr 

Metz,  672 

Mexico,  agriculture,  742,  748 

—  area,  789 

—  army,  742 

—  banks,  746 

—  books  of  reference,  747 

—  cities,  740 

—  commerce,  748 

—  constitution,  738 

—  currency  and  credit,  745 

—  debt,  742 

—  defence,  742 

—  diplomatic  representatiTeSy  746 

—  exports,  744 

—  finance,  state,  741 
local,  742 

—  goyemment,  738 
local,  789 

—  immigration,  740 

—  imports,  744 

—  instruction,  740 

—  justice,  740 

—  manufactures,  748 

—  mines  and  minerata,  748 

—  money,  weights,  and  measurss,  746 

—  navy,  742 

—  population,  789 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  745 

—  president,  738 

—  production  and  indastry,  742 

—  railways,  746 

—  religion,  740 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  741 

—  shipping,  746 
Mexico  (City),  740 
Middlesborough,  18,  88 
Mikado  of  Japan,  716 
Mikindani  (Germ.  £.  AlHca),  569 
Milan,  680 

Milwaukee,  1075 

Minas  Geraas  gold  mines,  405 

Mindanao  Isiaad,  961 

Minneapolis,  1076 

Minsk,  868 

Miquelon  Island,  626 

Mirz&pur,  126 

Misahohe,  566 

Miskolcs,  844 

Mitau,  864 

Mito,  719 

Modena,  680 ;  Univwaity,  690 

Mogador,  754 

Moffhilev,  864 

Mohamman^jJJ4(^QQg|^ 
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Mobarek,  100 

—  Island,  100 
Mojangky  516 
Mollendo,  897,  828 
Molokai,  668 
Molucca  lalanda,  784 
Mombeaa,  181 
Monaco,  748 
Monastir,  1017,  1018 
Monghyr,  126 
Moniona,  786 
Mona^  population,  880 
Monte  OeoIo,  748 
Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  228 
Montenegro,  agriculture,  751 

—  area,  760 

—  books  of  referanea,  762 

—  commerce,  762 

—  conufeinnications,  762 

—  crime,  761 

—  defence,  751 

—  finance,  761 

—  jloYemment,  749 

—  instmetion,  751 

—  justice,  761 

—  money,  762 

—  pauperism,  761 

—  FetroYic  dynasty,  749 

—  population,  750 

—  production  and  industry,  751 

—  reigning  prinoey  749 

—  religion,  750 

—  poyS  family,  749 
Monterey  (Mexico),  740 
Monteyideo,  1107  ;  Uniyersity,  1108 
Montpellier,  478 

Montreal,  208 
Montsermt,  280,  282-284 
Moorea,  627 
MonuUbdd,  126 
Morant  Gays,  229 
Morelia,  740 
Moiioka,  719 
Morocco,  area,  768 

—  army,  764 

—  books  of  reference,  760 

—  commerce,  754 

—  defence,  764 

—  diplomatSerepresentetiyes,  756 

—  exports,  764,  766 

—  ^yemment,  768 

—  imports,  764,  756 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  765 

—  population,  768 


NAT 

Morocco,  post,  756 

—  religion,  764 

—  Sultan,  768 
Moscow,  868,  866 
Moss,  982 
Mossamedes,  841 
Mossul,  1017,  1018 
Mostar,  871 
MoulttQon,  478 
Mozamoique,  841 
Mulai-Abd-el-Am  (Morocco),  768 
Miilhausen,  586,  572 

Miiltdn,  125 

Miincben  Gladbach,  618 

Munich,  686,  682 ;  Uniyersity,  639 

Munster  proyince,  population,  23 

Miinster,  618 ;  Uniyersity,  589 

Mtirda,  949 

Muscal^  800 

Mustepba,  609 

Mutassa  (SL  Africa),  196 

Mutsuhito,  Mikado,  of  Japan,  716 

Muttra,126 

Muzafier-ed-din,  Shah  of  Persia,  809 

Mysore,  120,  121,  126,  126 

Mytho,  507 

NABHA,  122 
Nagano,  719 
Nagasaki,  719  ;  port,  726 
Nagoya,  719 
Nagpur,  125 
Naha,  719 
Nakhicheyan,  864 
Namangan,  864 
Namur,  population,  380 
Nancy,  478 
Nanking  (China),  428 
Nantes,  478 

Naples,  680,  709 ;  Uniyersity,  690 
Naahyille,  1076 
Nassau  (Bahamas),  227 
Natal,  area,  189 

—  books  of  reference,  192 

—  coal  fields,  191 

—  commerce,  191 

—  constitution  and  goyemment,  188 

—  defence,  190 

—  exports,  191 

—  finance,  190 

—  goyemor,  189 

—  imports,  191 

—  industry,  191 

—  instruction,  19Qized  by  GoOglc 
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KaUl,  Ure  stock,  191 

—  militaiy  expenditare,  97 

—  population,  189 

—  railwayB,  192 

—  shipping,  192 

—  troops  at,  97 

National  African  Company,  Ltd.,  194 

Navies  of  the  world,  zzziii 

Keckar,  640 

N^onnkadoa,  606 

Negapatam,  125 

Negn  Sembilan,  159,  162 

Negus  N^gust  of  Ethiopia,  715 

Nelson  (KZ.),  256 

Nepal,  757 

Netherlands,  agricnlture,  772 

—  area,  768 

—  army,  770 

—  banks,  780,  781 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  764 

—  books  of  reference,  794 

—  budget,  768,  769 

—  canius,  778 

—  colonies,  782 

—  commerce,  774 

—  constitution,  760 

—  crime,  767 

—  corrency  and  credit,  780 

—  customs  valuation,  777 

—  debt,  769 

—  defence,  army,  770 

frontier,  770 

navy,  771 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  782 

—  emigration,  764 

—  exports,  775-777 

—  finance,  768 

—  fisheries,  774 

—  government,  central,  760 
local,  762 

—  imports,  775-777 

—  instruction,  766 

—  justice,  767 

—  manufiftctures,  774 

—  mining,  774 

—  ministry,  761 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  781 

—  navy,  771 

—  pauperism,  767 

—  population,  768,  764 

—  posts  and  taleffraphs,  779 

—  production  and  industry,  772 

—  queen -regent,  759 

—  railways,  778,  779 


Netherlands,  reigning  sovereign,  759 

—  religion,  765 

—  revenue  and  expenditiire,  768 

—  royal  fiunily,  759 

—  schools,  766 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  777 

—  towns,  765 

—  tramways,  778 

Neu  Lauenbuig  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

570 
Neu  Mecklenburg  Island  (W.  Pacific}, 

570 
Neu  Pommem  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

570 
Neustadt,  628 
Neu  Strelitz,  602 
Neuchatel,  1000 ;  Academy,  1001 
Neuillv,  478 

Nevis  (Island),  280,  282-284 
Newark,  1075 

New  Brunswick,  popolationy  207-212 
New  Caledonia,  526 

—  prison,  population,  477 
Newcastle  (N.aW.)>  population  242 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  18 

—  College,  84 

—  port,  88 

New  DongoU,  820 

NewfoundOand  and  lAbndor,  225, 2S6 

New  Guinea,  British,  288 ;  Datch,784 

New  Guinea  Coxnpany,  German,  569 

New  Hannover  (Island),  570 

New  Haven,  1075 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  84 

New  Orleans,  1075 

Newport  (Mon.)»  18,  88 

New  Providence  Island,  227 

New  South  Wales,  aborigines*  241 

—  agriculture,  246,  247 

—  area,  241 

—  army,  246 

—  banks,  252,  258 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  242 

—  books  of  reference,  258 

—  Chinese  poll-taz,  242 

—  commerce,  249 

—  constitution,  280 

—  currency  and  credit,  252 

—  customs  valuation,  249 

—  debt,  244 

—  defence,  246 

—  emigrants,  242 

—  expenditure,  244 

—  exports,  249-251  qq(^ 
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New  South  Wales,  finance,  244 

—  forestry,  248 

—  goyemment,  289 
local,  240 

—  governor,  240 

—  illegitimacy,  242 

—  immigrants,  242 

—  imports,  249-251 

—  instmction,  248 

—  justice  and  crime,  243,  244 

—  mannfiustures,  249 

—  mines  and  minerals,  248 

—  ministry,  240 

—  navy,  246 

—  occupation  of  people,  241 

—  population,  241 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  252 

—  production  and  industry,  246 

—  railways,  251 

—  religion,  242 

—  revenue,  244 

—  roads,  261 

—  schools,  243 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  251 

—  taxation,  244 

—  tramways,  252i 

—  wool  export,  249 
New  Urgeig,  918 
New  York,  1075 

New  Zealand,  agriculture,  262 

—  area,  256 

—  banks,  268 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  257 

—  books  of  reference,  268 

—  commerce,  264 

—  constitution,  254 

—  credit,  268 

—  customs  valuation,  264 


—  emigration,  257 

—  ezpenditui«,  260,  261 

—  exports,  264,  265 

—  finance,  260 
local,  261 

—  government,  254-255 
local,  256 

—  f^ovemor,  255 

—  immigration,  257 

—  imports,  265,  266 

—  instruction,  258 

—  justice  and  crime,  269 

—  legislative  council,  254 

—  manufactures,  263 

—  mines  and  minerals,  264 


NOR 

New  Zealand  ministry,  265 

—  money,  268 

—  occupation  of  people,  257,  264 

—  pauperism,  260 

—  population,  256 

—  posts  and  telemphs,  267 

—  production  and  industry,  262 

—  railways,  267 

—  religion,  268 

—  revenue,  260,  261 

—  schools,  258,  269 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  266 

—  Umvernty,  268 

Ngwane,  Chief  of  Swaziland,  943 
Nuunkolo  (Central  Africa),  178 
Nicaragua,  area,  797 

—  books  of  reference,  799 

—  canal,  799 

—  commerce,  798 

—  communications,  799 

—  constitution  and  government,  797 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  799 

—  finance,  797 

—  industiy,  798 

—  instruction,  797 

—  money  weights,  and  measure,  799 

—  population,  797 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  799 

—  railway,  799 
Nice,  469,  473 

Nicholas  I.  (Princeof  Montenegro),  749 

Nicholas  11.  (Russia),  851 

Nicobar  Islands,  157 

Nicosia,  109 

Nieuwer  Amstel,  765 

Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  193 

Niger  Territories,  194 

Ni&ata,  726 

Niihau,  663 

Nijnetaffhilsk,  863 

Nrjni-I^vgorod,  868  ;  fair,  911 

Nikolaevsk,  856,  912 

Nikolaieff,  868 

Nikolaistad,  9l2h 

Niksic,  750 

Nimeguen,  766 

Ntmes,  473 

Nisch  Cil^  (Servia),  927 

Nondweni  Goldfields,  203 

Norfolk  Island,  263 

Norrkdping,  968 ;  local  Government 

at,  966 
Northampton,  18 
North  Shields,  8&ed  by  GoOglc 
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Noryalspont  (S.  Africa),  942 
Korway,  agricultare,  987 

—  area*  980 

—  army,  985 

—  banks,  992 

—  birthfl,  deaths,  and  marriagea,  982 

—  books  of  referenoe,  994 

—  oommerce,  988 

—  oonstitation,  978 

—  council  of  state,  979 

—  currency  and  credit,  992 

—  customs  valuation,  988 

—  defence,  985 

—  emigration,  982 

—  exports,  988-990 

—  finance,  984 

—  fisheries,  988 

—  forestry,  987 

—  goYemment,  oentxal,  978 
local,  980 

—  GrundloT,  the,  978 

—  imports,  988-990 

—  instruction,  982 

—  justice  and  crime,  988    . 

—  mines  and  minerals,  987 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures  99S 

—  navy,  986 

—  occupation  of  people,  981 

—  pauperism,  988 

—  population,  980 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  991 

—  railways,  991 

—  religion,  982 

—  roYenue  and  expenditure,  984 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  990 

—  Storthing,  the,  979 

—  towns,  982 

—  (See  also  Sweden) 
Norwich,  population,  18 
Nossi-B^  Island,  518 
Nottingham,  18 ;  College,  84 
Noumea,  526 

Novara.  680 

Nova  Scotia,  population,  207-212 

Novo  Redondo,  841 

Novotcherkask,  868 

Nubia  Oower),  819 

—  (upper),  819 
Nueva,  656 

Nueva  San  Salvador,  918 
Niigata,  719 

Nukualofa  (Tonga),  1011 
Nuremberg,  586,  582 
Nyezhin,  864 


OAXAQA  (Haxieo),  740 
Obbia,  718 
Obeid.  820 
Chock,  519 
Oceania,  285,  French  oolonies  i]i»  505, 

526 
Odessa,  856,  868,  866 
Odense,  450 
Offenbach,  595 
Ohau,668 
Oil  Islands,  188 
Okayama,  719 
Old  Calabar,  193 
Oldenburg,  sgricolture,  604 

—  area,  608 

—  books  of  reference,  604 

—  constitution,  608 

—  ^rand-duke,  602 

—  instruction,  604 

—  justice,  604 

—  pauperism,  604 

—  population,  603 

—  rauways,  604 

—  religion,  604 

—  revenue,  608 

—  town  of,  603 
Oldham,  population,  18 
Omaha,  1075 

Oman,  800 

Omsk,  864 

Ontario,  population,  207-212 

Oporto,  881 

Oran,509 

Orange  Free  State,  area,  801 

—  books  of  reference^  804 

—  commerce,  803 

—  communications^  804 

—  constitution  and  govenunenit,  801 

—  crime,  802 

—  defence,  803 

—  diamonds  and  ptedoos  stones,  603 

—  finance,  802 

—  instruction,  802 

—  justice,  802 

—  population,  801 

—  president,  801 

—  production  and  industry,  808 

—  religion,  802 

--  revenue  and  expenditore,  803 

Orebro,  968 

Orel,  863 

Orenburg,  868,  866 

Orleans,  473 

Ormond  College,  Helboumt,  293 
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OruTO,  895 

Osaka,  719,  726 

Oscar  II.  (Sweden  and  Kqrway),  968 

Oah,  864 

Ostend,  popnktion,  380 

Otago,  256 ;  UniverBi1y,Danedm,  258 

Otara,  719 

Oljimbingae  (S.W.  Ailica),  568 

Otsa,  719 

Ottawa,  208 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold  (Bavaria),  579 

Otilgaiet,  506 

OufSi,  182 

Onro  Preto,  402 

Ovar,  881 

Oviedo,  949 

Oxford,  18  ;  Univvnity,  84 

T)AARL  (CJape  Colony),  171 

Jl     Pachuca  (Mexico),  740 

Pacific  Islands,  809 

IMna,  680  ;  Univendly,  690 

Pahang,  159,  162 

Paisley,  population,  22 

Paita,  828 

Paknam,  986,  988 

Pftlachwe,  167 

Palace,  959 

Palapye,  197 

Palembang,  784 

P&lermo,  680,  709  ;  University,  690 

Pslma  (Bale&res),  949 

Palmerston  Islands,  268,  809 

Palmyra,  310 

Panama,  434 ;  Canal,  487 

Panffani  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  569 

Paigin  (Goa),  840 

Papeete,  527 

Papho,  109 

Para,  40a>405 

Paraguay,  area,  805 

—  books  of  reference,  808 

—  commerce,  807 

—  communications,  807 

—  constitution  and  goyemment^  806 

—  currency  and  cree&t,  808 

—  defence,  806 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  808 

—  finance,  806 

—  instruction,  806 

—  justice,  806 

—  minerals,  807 

—  mon^,  weights,  and  measures,  808 

—  population,  805  . 


PBB 

Paraguay,  president,  805 

—  production  and  industry,  807 

—  railways,  807 

—  religion,  806 
Paiahyba,  402 
Paramaribo,  792 
Paian^  323 
Parchim,  599 
Paris,  473,  496 

—  local  government,  468 

—  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  482 
Parma,  680 ;  University,  690 
Parramatta  (N.S.  W.),  peculation,  242 
Paterson  (U.S.A.),  1075 

Patina,  122,  125 

Patna,  125 

Patra8,647 

Pan,  473 

Pavia,  680  ;  University,  690 

Pavlograd,  863 

Pedro  Cays,  228,  229 

Pemba  Island,  181,  183 

Penang,  159-164 

Pefton  de  Yelee,  948 

Penza,  863 

Penrhyn  Island,  810 

Perak,  159,  161 

P^rigueux,  478 

Perim,  100 

Perm,  864 

Pemambuco,  400-406 

Perpignan,  473 

Persia,  area,  811 

—  books  of  reference,  818 

—  cities,  811 

—  commerce,  818,  814 

—  currency  and  credit,  816 

—  customs  valuation,  813 

—  defence,  813 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  817 

—  exports,  814,  815 

—  finance,  812 

—  government,  810 

—  unports,  814,  815 

—  instruction,  812 

—  justice,  812 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  816 

—  population,  811 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  816 

—  production  and  industry,  813 

—  railways,  816 

—  religion,  811 

—  royal  family,  809 

—  Shah,  809    Digitized  by  GoOglc    . 
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Perth  (W.  AustFAlia),  802 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area,  819,  820 

—  army,  822 

—  books  of  reference,  826 

—  commerce,  828 

—  constitution  and  goFemment,  819 

—  debt,  821 

—  defence,  822 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  825 

—  exports,  828 

—  finance,  821 

—  imports,  828 

—  industry,  822 

—  instruction,  820 

—  mines,  822 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  825 

—  navy,  822 

—  population,  819,  820 

—  posts,  825 

—  president,  819 

—  railways,  824 

—  religion,  820 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  821 
--  shipping  and  navigation,  824 

—  telegraphs,  824 

Perugia,  680 ;  University,  690 

Pesaro,  680 

Pescadores,  Islands,  718 

Peshawur,  125 

Peter  I.  (Oldenburg),  602 

Pforzheim,  577 

Philadelphia,  1075 

Philippine  Islands,  969,  961 

Philippopolu,  1033,  1034 

Phosnix  group  of  islands,  310 

Piacenza,  680 

Pietermaritzburg,  189 

Pilsen,  844 

Pines,  Isle  of,  526 

Pinsk,  863 

Piortkow,  864 

Piraus,  647,  653 

Pirmasens,  682 

Pirot,  927 

Pisa,  680  ;  University,  690 

Pisco,  823 

Pitcaim  Island,  253,  309 

Pittsburg,  1075 

Plauen,  632 

Playa  de  Oro,  461 

Plevna,  1034 

Plock,  856 

Ploesti,  845 


POR 

Plymouth,  populatioii,  18 
Plymouth,  Montserrat^  230 
Pnom-Penh,  507 
Podgoritza,  750 
Pointe-i-Pitre,  525 
Pointe  des  Galets,  519 
Poitiers,  473 
Pokrovskoye,  9126 
Pola,  344 
Poland,  government^  858 

—  area,  859 

—  births,  deaths,  and  maniag«,  S(S 

—  justice,  869 

—  population,  859 

—  railway,  912& 

—  religion,  865 

—  sugar  works,  908 

—  (see  also  Russia) 
Poltava,  863 

Pomerania,  ana  and  populatioii,  611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  618 

—  religion,  614 
Ponce,  960 
Pondichery,  506 
Pondoland,  170 

Pongwe  (Germ.  £.  A&ica),  569 

Ponta  Delgada,  831 

Poena,  125 

Popayan,  434 

Popo,  Littie,  566 

Port  Alexander,  841 

Port  Arthur,  425 

Port-au-Prince,  660 

Port  Elizabeth,  171 

Port  Li  (China),  425 

Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  186 

Port  Moresby  (N.  Guinea),  239 

Porto  Alegre,  402 

Port  of  Pefion  de  Veles  (Africa\  K' 

Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  231 

Porto  Maurizio,  680 

Porto  Rico,  959,  960 

Port  Said,  1044 

Porto  Seguro  (Togoland),  666 

Portsmouth,  population,  18 

Portugal,  agncmture,  835 

—  area,  829 

—  army,  834 

—  banks,  839 

—  births  and  deaths,  831 

—  books  of  reference,  842 

—  colonies,  839,  840 

—  commerce,  836    qqIc 
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Portugal,  constitution,  828 

—  crime,  882 

—  currency  and  credit,  889 

—  customs  valuation,  888 

—  debt,  888 

—  defence,  884 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  889 

—  emigrants,  831 

—  exports,  836,  887 

—  finance,  833 

—  government,  829 

—  imports,  886,  837 

—  instruction,  832 

—  justice,  832 

—  king,  827 

—  marriages,  881 

—  mines,  886 

—  ministers,  829 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  839 

—  navy,  835 

—  population,  829 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  839 

—  production  and  industry,  835 

—  railways,  839 

—  religion,  831 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  888, 834 

—  royal  femily,  827 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  838 

—  sovereigns  since  1097,  828 

—  wine  exports,  1892-1896,  838 
Posen,  686,  618 

—*  province,  area  and  population,  611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  618 

—  religion,  614 
Potenza,  680 
Potosi,  895 
Potsdam,  613 
Povoa  de  Varzim,  831 
Pozar^vatz,  927 

Pracuc,  844  ;  University,  347 

Praia  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  840 

Preasburg,  344 

Preston,  population,  18 

Pretoria,  940 ;  English  schools  at,  941 

Prince  Edward  Island,  207-212 

Prince's  Islands,  840 

Principe  Islands,  841 

Providence,  1075 

Prussia,  agriculture,  619 

—  area,  609 

—  aimy,  618 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  613 

—  books  of  r^erence,  620 


QUE 

Prussia,  breweries,  619 

—  commerce,  620 

—  constitution,  607 

—  crime,  616 

—  debt,  616 
—•distilleries,  619 

—  educational  statistics,  615 

—  emigration,  613 

—  expenditure,  617 

—  finance,  616 

—  foreigners,  612 

—  government,  607 
local,  610 

—  instroction,  614 

—  justice,  616 

—  king,  605 

—  kings  from  1701,  607 

—  Landtag,  608 

—  minerals,  619 

—  ministry,  609 

—  pauperism,  616 

—  population,  611 

conjugal  condition,  612 

—  railways,  620 

—  religion,  614 

—  revenue,  617 

—  royal  fimiily,  605 

—  schools,  615 

—  sugar  manufacture,  619 

—  towns,  613 

—  universities,  615 
Przemysl,  344 
Pskov,  864 
Puebla,  740 
Puerto  Cabello,  1117 
Puerto  Cortes,  667 
Puerto  Plata,  922 
Puerto  Principe,  959 
Pulo  Cambing  (Timor),  840 
Punakha,  394 

Punjab,  the,  area,  population,  120, 
122 

—  army,  183 

—  revenue,  182 

—  University,  127 
Punta  Arenas,  411,  444 
Pyrgos,  647 
Pyrmont,  638 


QUEBEC, 
208 


province,  207-212;  town, 


Queen's  College,  Belfast,  34 

Cork,  34 

Galway,34^^^^^^Q^p^(^ 
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Queen's  College,  Melbourne,  293 
Queensland,  agriculture,  273,  274 

—  area,  270 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  271 

—  commerce,  274 

—  constitution,  269 

—  customs  valuation,  274 

—  defence,  278 

—  emigration,  271 

—  exports,  274,  275 

—  finance,  272 

—  government,  269 

—  ffovemor,  269 

—  immigration,  271 

—  imports,  274,  276 

—  instruction,  272 

—  justice  and  crime,  272 

—  mines  and  minerals,  274 

—  ministry,  269 

—  pauperism,  272 
-r-  population,  270 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  275 

—  production  and  industry,  273 

—  railways,  276 

—  religion,  271 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  275 
Queretaro,  740 

Quetta,  126,  155 
Quezaltenango,  656 
Quilimane  (E.  Africa),  841 
Qui-Nhon,  507 
Quito,  460 

RABAT,  754 
Rajputana,  120,  121,  126 
Ralick  Islands,  570 
Rampur,  122,  125 
Ranavalona,     Queen    (Madagascar), 

514 
Banders,  450 
Rangoon,  125,  145 
Raratonga  Island,  309 
Rastatt,  577 
Ratack  Islands,  570 
Ratisbon,  582 
Ravenna,  680 
Ravensburg,  641  * 
Rdwal  Pindi,  125 
Reading,  18 
Reading  (U.aA.),  1075 
Redonda  Island,  280 
Reggio  di  Cal,  680 
Reggio  neir  Emilia,  680 
Reichenbach,  632 


BOO 

Reichenberg,  844 
Reims,  473 
Rennes,  473 
Resht,  811 
Reunion  Island,  519 
Reuss  (elder  branch),  621 

—  (younger     brandb),     agricoltiue, 

622 

—  area,  622 

—  (younger     branch),    constitation, 

622 

—  crime,  622 

—  finance,  622 

—  population,  622 

—  railway,  622 

—  rei^ng  prince,  621 

—  religion,  622 

—  revenue,  622 

—  (elder  branch),  agriculture,  621 

—  area,  621 

—  constitution,  621 

—  crime,  621 

—  finance,  621 

—  population,  621 

—  railway,  621 

—  reining  prince,  621 

—  religion,  621 

—  revenue,  621 
Reutlingen,  641 
Reval,  863 
Rewa,  121 

Rhine,  province,  area  and  populatioii, 

—  crime,  616 

—  emij^tion,  613 

—  relij^on,  614 

Rhodesia,     town    (Central    AfncaK 

178 
Rhodesia  (British  Zambezia),  196 
Riau-Lin^Ka  Archipelago,  784 
Bichmond  (U.  S.  A. ),  1076 
Riga,  858,  863,  883 
Riobamba,  460 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  400-406 
Bio  d«  Oro,  959 
Rio  Grande  do  Sol,  400-406 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  520 
Rjev,  863 

Roadtown(W.I.),  281 
Roanne,  473 
Robertsfort,  735 
Rochdale,  18 
Rochefort,  473 
Rochester  (U.aA,),  1075 
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Eockhampton  (Qaeensknd),  271 
Rodrigaes,  185, 188 
Rome,  population,  680 

—  archDishoprics,  686 

—  bishoprics^  687 

—  cardinal  bishops,  684 

priests,  684,  685 

deacons,  686 

—  pitriarchates,  686 

—  Pope,  election  of,  682 

—  Popes  from  1417,  683 

—  Sacred  College,  688 

—  See  and  Church,  682 

—  Supreme  Pontiff,  682 

—  University,  690 
Rosario,  328 

Rostock,  599 ;  University,  539 
Rostoff-on-Don,  863 
Rotterdam,  765 
Rotumah  Island,  235 
Koubaiz,  478 
Rouen,  473,  496 
Rumania,  agriculture,  847 

—  area,  845 

—  army,  847 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  845 

—  books  of  reference,  850 

—  budget,  1896-7,  846 

—  commerce,  848 

—  constitution,  844 

—  debt,  847 

—  defence,  847 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  850 

—  exports,  848,  849 

—  finance,  846 

—  government,  844 
local,  845 

—  imports,  848,  849 

—  instruction,  846 

—  king,  844 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  849 

—  navy,  847 

—  population,  845 

—  posts  and  teleKraphs,  849 

—  production  and  industry,  847 

—  railways,  849 

—  religion,  846 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  846 

—  shippin^N  849 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  1033 
Roviffo,  680 

Royal  Company  Island,  309 
Jloyal  Niger  Company,  193,  194 
Rudolstadt,  636 


•     •  BUS 

Rufisque,  520 

Russia,  agriculture,  897 

—  area,  858-860 

—  army,  884 

peace-footing,  885-888 

war-footing,  889-891 

—  banks,  912d,  912c 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  862 

—  budget,  1896-97,  876 

—  books  of  reference,  913 

—  commerce,  903 

—  constitution,  853 

—  Council  of  the  State,  853 

—  crime,  869 

—  crops,  898 

—  currency  and  credit,  912d 

—  customs  valuation,  904 

—  debt,  877-881 

—  defence,  army,  884 

frontier,  882 

navy,  892 

—  dependencies  in  Asia,  912m 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  912^ 

—  emperor,  851 

—  exports,  904  et  seq. 

—  finance,  state,  870 
local,  882 

—  forests,  899 

—  government,  853 

—  local,  855 

—  Holy  Synod,  854 

—  imports,  904  et  seq, 

—  instruction,  866 

—  iron  and  steel  produce,  900 

—  justice  and  crime,  869 

—  land  ownership,  897 

—  loans,  878 

—  manufactures,  901 

—  mines  and  minerals,  900 

—  ministry,  855 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

912/ 

—  naphtha  export,  906 

—  navy,  892 

—  peace-footing,  885 

—  population,  858-863 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  912rf 

—  press,  868 

—  primary  education,  867 

—  prisons,  869 

—  production  and  industry,  897 

—  railways,  912a 

—  religion,  864 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  870-877 
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Russia,  rivers  and  canals,  912a 

—  royal  £eimily,  861 
--  Ruling  Senate,  854 

—  school,  866,  867 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  911 

—  state  finance,  870 

—  sugar  works,  903 

—  tobacco,  899 
-r-  towns,  868 

—  Tsars  and  emperors  from  1618, 858 

—  war-footing,  889 
Rustchuk,  1034 
Ryazan,  864 

SAADANI  (Germ.  £.  Africa),  569 
Saba  Island,  793 
Saffi,  754 

Sahara,  French  protectorate,  505 
Saharanpur,  125 
Stugon,  507,  508 
St  Andrews  University,  84 
St.  Benoit  (Reunion),  519 
St.  Brandon  Islands,  188 
St.  Christopher,  230,  282-284 
St.  Croix  (W. I.),  458 
St  Denis,  473 
Ste.  Marie,  519 
St  Etienne,  473 
St  Eustache  (Island),  793 
St  Gallen,  1000 
St  Helena,  198  ;  troops  at,  97 
St  Helens,  18 

St  John  (New  Brunswick),  208 
St  John  (W. I.),  230,  458 
St  John's  (Newfoundland),  225 
St  Eitts,  230,  232-234 
St  Louis,  1075 
St  Louis  (Senegal),  520 
St  Lucia,  231-234 

—  troops  at,  97 

St  Martin  (Island),  793 

St  Mary  (Ishind),  200 

St  Nazaire,  473,  496 

St  Nicolas,  population,  380 

St  Ouen,  473 

St  Paul  (U.S.A.),  1075 

St  Paul  Island,  519 

St  Petersburg,  856,  863,  866 

St  Pierre,  526 

—  (Reunion),  519 

—  (Martinique),  525 
St  Quintin,  473 

St  Salvador  (Bahamas),  227 
St  Thomas  (W.I.),  458 


SAN 

St  Vincent,  231-234 

Sakai,  719 

Salaverry,  823 

Salem,  125 

Salerno,  680 

Salford,  population,  18 

Salisbury  (South  AMca),  197,  198 

Salonica,  1017,  1018 

Salisbury  (Mashonaland),  842 

Salta,  823 

Salvador,  area,  917 

—  books  of  reference,  920 

—  commerce,  918 

—  constitution,  917 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  919 

—  exports  and  imports,  918 

—  finance,  918 

—  ^vemment,  917 

—  industries,  918 

—  instruction,  918 
— -  justice,  918 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  919 

—  population,  917 

—  posts  and  telegraphs  919 

—  president,  917 

—  production,  918 

—  railways,  919 

—  shipping,  919 
Salzburg,  344 
Samara,  863 

Samarang  (E.  Indies),  785 
Samarcand,  864,  913 
Samoa,  920 

Samos,  1038 

Samsoon,  1080 

Sana,  1018 

Sanchez,  923 

Sancti  Spiritu,  959 

Sandakan,  101 

Sandhurst  Royal  Military  and  Staf 

Colleges,  57 
Sandhurst  (Victoria),  292 
Sandwich  Harbour  (S.  W.  Afirica),  568 
San  Francisco,  1075 
San  German,  960 
San  Josd,  442 
San  Juan,  328,  959,  960 
San  Juan  Bautista,  740 
San  Juan  del  Norte  (Nicaragua),  797 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  798 
San  Luis,  323 

San  Luis  Potosi  (Mexico),  740 
San  Marcos,  656 
San  Marino,  681   ^  j 
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San  MarinOj  books  of  reference,  715 

San  Panlo,  402 

San  Paulo  de  Loanda,  841 

San  Pedro,  806 

San  Salvador,  918 

Sansanne-Mangu  (Togoland),  566 

Santa  Cruz,  895 

Santa  F^  823 

Santa  Marta,  484 

Santander,  434,  949 

Santa  Rosa,  880 

San  Thom^  Islands,  841 

Santiago,  412 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  959 

Santo  Domingo,  660  ;  area,  922 

—  books  of  reference,  924 

—  commerce,  923 

—  constitution,  921 

—  defence,  923 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  924 

—  finance,  922 

—  government,  921 

—  instruction,  922 

—  justice,  922 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

924 

—  population,  922 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  923 

—  president,  921 

—  production  and  industry,  923 

—  railways,  923 

—  religion,  922 

—  shipping,  923 

Santo  Domingo  (City),  922 
Sarajevo,  371 
Saratoff,  863 
Sarawak,  102 

Sark  and  Brcchou,  population,  26 
Sassari,  680  ;  University,  690 
Savaii  Island  (S.  Pacific),  920 
Savaii  (Samoa),  920 
Savanna  la  Mar,  228 
Savoie,  469 

Sawakin-Massawah,  320 
Saxe-Altenburg,  623,  624 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  624,  625 
Saxe-Meiningen,  626,  627 
Saxe- Weimar,  627-629 
Saxony,  area,  611 ;  distilleries,  635 

—  emigration,  618,  632 

—  finance,  688 

—  ^vemment,  680 

—  instruction,  633 

—  justice  and  crime,  616,  638 


SCO 

Saxony,  king,  629 

—  mining,  634 

—  pauperism,  633 

—  population,  681 

—  production  and  industry,  683 

—  railways,  635 

—  religion,  614,  632 

—  royal  family,  630 

—  towns,  632 

Schaumberg-Lippe,  635,  636 
Schiedam,  765 

Schleswig-Holstein,  area  and  popula- 
tion, 611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  613 

—  religion,  614 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  636 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  637 
Schwcrin,  599 

Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  68 

—  agriculture,  65  et  aeq 

—  area,  14-16,  20-22 

—  army,  55 

—  bauKS,  joint-stock,  94 

post-oflfice,  95 

trustee,  95 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  canals,  90 

—  coal  produce,  72 

—  commerce,  79 

—  counties,  21 

—  criminals,  1892-1896,  40 

—  customs  revenue,  50 

—  education,  middle-class,  35 
primary,  36 

universities,  34 

—  electorate,  1897,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  70,  71 

—  illiterates,  8,  33 

—  immigration,  28 

—  imports  and  exports,  79 

—  income-tax,  48 

—  ironworks,  value,  49 

—  justice  and  crime,  38,  40 

—  live  stock,  66 

—  local  government,  13 

—  mines,  value  of,  49 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  23 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  41 

—  police  force,  40 

—  population,  14-16,  2a-23      j 
counties,  21zed  by  LjOOglC 
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SCO 

Scotland,  towns,  22 

—  l>ost.s  and  telegraphs,  91-98 

—  Hroi)erty  assessed,  49 

—  milways,  89 

—  i-ailways,  value  of,  49 

—  religion,  31 

—  taxation.  Imperial,  48 
local,  53 

—  textile  factories,  75 

—  towns,  22 

—  trade,  79 

—  uniyersities,  34 
Scranton  (U.S.A.),  1075 
Scutari,  1017,  1018 
So.bastopol,  856,  863 
Scgelmesa,  753 
Sclangor,  159,  161 
ScmipUatinsk,  864 
Scnaar,  319,  320 
Sendai,  719 

Senegal,  520 
Seoul  (Korea),  732 
Seraing,  population,  380 
Serena,  412 
Serghievsk,  863 
Scrvia,  agriculture,  980 

—  area,  926 

—  army,  929 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  927 

—  books  of  reference,  982 

—  budget,  1897,  929 

—  commerce,  931 

—  constitution,  925 

—  -  currency  and  credit,  982 

—  defence,  929 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  932 

—  exports,  931 

—  finance,  928 

—  forests,  930 

—  government,  926 

—  imports,  931 

—  instruction,  927 

—  justice  and  crime,  928 

—  manufactures,  930 

—  mining,  980 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

932 

—  pauperism,  928 

—  population,  926 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  932 

—  production  and  industry,  930 

—  railways,  932 

—  religion,  927 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  928-929 


Servia,  soyereign,  925 

—  1017 
Setubal,  881 
Sevilla,  949 
Seychelles,  185,  187 
Shabatz,  927 
Shahjahdnpur,  125 
Shahr  i  Sabz,  912m 
Shandemagar,  506 
Shanghai,  425 

Shan  States,  area,  120,  121,  126 

Sheffield,  18 ;  College,  84 

Shekka,  320 

Shirftz,  811 

ShirA  Province,  179 

Shmioka,  719 

Shoa,  816 

ShoUpur,  125 

Shumla,  1033 

Shusha,  864 

Sialkot,  125 

Siam,  area,  984 

—  books  of  reference,  938 

—  commerce,  937 

—  defence,  935 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  988 

—  finance,  985 

—  ^vemment,  934 

—  instruction,  985 

—  King,  988 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

988 

—  population,  934 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  988 

—  production  and  industry,  986 

—  railways,  988 

—  religion,  985 

—  royad  family,  988 

—  serfdom,  986 

—  shipping,  937 
Siberia,  859,  860,  861;  868 

—  railway,  9126 

Sidi  Ali  (Bey  of  Tunis),  522 
Siena,  680  ;  Uniyermty,  690 
Sierra  Leone,  200 

—  military  expenditure,  97 
Sikkim,  120,  121,  156 

Silesia,  area  and  population  611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  613 

—  religion,  614 
Silistiia,  1084 
Simbirsk,  864 
Simpheropoli  S^GoOqIc 
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SIN 

Singapore,  159-164 

Siracosa,  680 

Sirhind  Canal,  137 

Sirmnr  (Nahan),  122 

Sistova,  1084* 

Sivaa,  1017,  1018 

Skien,  982 

Slivno,  1084 

SmederoYo,  927 

Smolensk,  864 

Smyrna,  1017,  1018,  1030 

Socie^  Islandii,  527 

Sodernamn,  968 

Soerabaya,  785 

Sofala,  841 

Sofia,  1034 ;  nniyeisity,  1034 

Sokoto,  194,  317 

Sokotia  Island,  100 

Solomon  Islands,  310,  570 

Somali  Coast,  718 

—  protectorate,  519 
Somaliland,  100 

—  Italian,  713 
Sombrero  Island,  231 
Somerville  Hall,  Oxford,  34 
Soudan,  French,  520 
Sonderahaosen,  637 
Sondrio,  680 

South  Africa  (British),  196 
South  African  Republic,  agriculture, 
941 

—  area,  940 

—  books  of  reference,  943 

—  commerce,  942 

—  constitution,  939 

—  currency,  942 

—  defence,  941 

—  finance,  941 

—  government,  939 

—  instruction,  941 

—  mining,  942 

—  population,  940 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  942 

—  president,  940 

—  production  and  industry,  941 

—  railways,  942 

—  religion,  941 
Southampton,  18,  88 

South  AustnQia,  agriculture,  279 

—  area,  277 

—  banks,  282 

—  births,    deaths,    and    marriages, 

278 

—  books  of  reference,  282 


SPA 

South  Australia,  commerce,  280 

—  constitution,  276 

—  customs'  valuation,  280 

—  debt,  279 

—  defence,  279 

—  emigration,  278 

—  exports,  280,  281 

—  factories,  280 

—  finance,  279 

—  government,  276 
local,  277 

—  eovemor,  276 

—  immigration,  278 

—  imports,  280,  281 

—  instruction,  278 

—  justice  and  crime,  278 

—  mines,  280 

—  population,  277 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  281 

—  production  and  industry,  279 

—  railways,  281 

—  religion,  278 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  281 
South  Australian  Colonisation  Asso- 
ciation, 277 

South  Brisbane  (Queensland),  271 
South  Georma  Island,  221 
South  Shields,  18,  88 
Spain,  agriculture,  954 

—  area,  948 

—  army,  952  . 

—  books  of  reference,  962 

—  colonies,  958 

—  commerce,  955 

—  constitution,  945 

—  Cortes,  946 

—  currency  and  credit,  958 

—  debt,  961 

—  defence,  army,  952 

frontier,  951 

navy,  953-954 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  958 
•—  exports,  955-957 

—  finance,  950 

—  government,  central,  945 

—  local,  947 

-  imports,  955-957 

—  instruction,  950 

—  mining  and  minerals,  954 

—  ministry,  947 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  958 

—  navy,  958,  954 

—  population,  948 

—  jwsts  and  telegraphs,  957,  958  > 
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SPA 

Spain,  prodaction  and  industry,  954 

—  queen  regent,  944 

—  railways,  967 

—  religion,  949 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  951 

—  royal  family,  944 

—  schools,  950 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  957 

—  sovereign,  944 

—  sovereigns  since  1512,  945 

—  towns,  949 

—  wines,  957 
Spandau,  613 

Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  228 

Speightstown,  227 

Srlna^,  125 

Svyetensk,  9126 

Stanley  (Falkland),  221 

Stara-Zagora,  1034 

Starbuck  Island,  310 

Stavanger,  982 

Stavropol,  864 

Stawell,  292 

Stephansort  (W.  Pacific),  670 

Stettin,  536,  613 

Stockholm,   968  ;    local  government 

at,  966 
Stockport,  18 
Straits  Settlements,  area,  159 

—  books  of  reference,  165 

—  commerce,  162 

—  communications,  164 

—  constitution,  158 

—  currency,  164 

—  customs  valuation,  163 

—  defence,  162 

—  exports,  162-164 

—  finance,  161 

—  government,  158 

—  ffovemor,  158 

—  imports,  162-164 

—  instruction,  160 

—  justice  and  crime,  161 

—  military  expenditure,  97 

—  money,    weights,   and   measures, 

164 

—  navigation,  164 

—  population,  159 

-—  production  and  industry,  162 

—  railways,  164 

—  shipping,  164 

—  troops  at,  97 
Strassburg,  636,  672 

—  University,  689,  672 


BWB 

Stuttgart,  686,  641 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  895 
Sudan  States,  Central,  817 

—  Egyptian,  319 
Suez  Canal,  1056,  1057 
Suket,  122 

Sulina,  849 

Sulu  Islands,  959 

Sumatra,  Island  of,  784 

Sumbu  (Cent.  Africa),  178 

Sunderland,  18,  88 

Sundsvall,  968 

Sungei  Ujong,  159, 162 

Surat,  125 

Surinam,  792 

Surrikolo  (Bomu),  818 

Sus,  753 

Suva  (Fiji),  236 

Suvarof  Islands,  310 

Swakopmund  (S.W.  Afnca),  66S 

Swansea,  18,  88 

Swaziland,  948 

Sweden,  agriculture,  973 

—  area,  966 

—  army,  971 

—  banks,  977 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  965 

—  books  of  reference,  994 

—  commerce,  974 

—  constitution,  964 

—  council  of  state,  966 

—  crime,  969 

—  currency  and  credit,  977 

—  customs  valuation,  974 

—  defence,  971 

—  Diet,  the,  965 

—  emigration,  968 

—  exports,  974-975 

—  finance,  970 

—  government,  central,  964 
local,  966 

—  imports,  974-975 

—  instruction,  969 

—  justice,  969 

—  mines  and  mineralB,  974 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  993 

—  navy,  972 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  968 

—  pauperism,  969 

—  population,  966 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  976 

—  railways,  976 

—  religion,  969 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  970 
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SWB 

Sweden,  shipping  and  navigatioii,  976 

—  towns,  968 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 994 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  993 

—  kings  and  queens  since  1521,  964 

—  money,    weights,    and  measures, 

993 

—  reigning  king,  968 

—  royal  family,  963 

—  (see  also  Norway). 

—  (see  also  Sweden). 
Switzerland,  agriculture,  1006 

—  area,  998 

—  army,  1005 

—  banks,  1009 

—  book  of  reference,  1010 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  999 

—  budget,  for  1896,  1008 

—  Bundesrath,  the,  997 

—  commerce,  1006 

—  constitution,  995 

—  crime,  1001 

—  currency  and  credit,  1009 

—  customs  valuation,  1007 

—  defence,  1004 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1009 

—  emigration,  999 

—  exports,  1007, 1008 

—  finance,  1002 
local,  1008 

—  forestry,  1006 

—  government,  central,  995 
local,  997 

—  imports,  1007,  1008 

—  instruction,  1000' 

—  justice  and  crime,  1001 

—  money,    weights,    and   measures, 

1009 

—  Nationalrath,  the,  996 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  999 

—  population,  998,  999 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1008 

—  president,  997 

—  production  and  industry,  1006 

—  railways,  1008 

—  religion,  1000 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1002 

—  schools,  &c.,  1001 

—  towns,  1000 

Sydney  as  a  naval  station,  307 

—  population,  242  ;  University,  243 
Syracuse  (U.S.A.),  1075 

Syria,  1018 


TAS 


Syzran,  864 
Szegedin,  844 
Szertes,  344 


TABRIZ,  811 
Tacna,  820 
Tafilet,  753 
Taganrog,  856,  863 
Tahiti,  527 
Taipa  (Macao),  840 
Takamatsu,  719 
Takaoka,  719 
Takasaki,  719 
Takaungu  (£.  Africa),  181 
Talca,  412 
Tamatave,  615 
Tambov,  864 
Tammerfore,  864,  91 2A 
Tanga  (G^rm.  £.  Africa),  569 
Taneier,  754 
Tanjore,  125 
Tantah,  1044 
Taranaki,  256 
Tarija  (Bolivia)  395 
Tamopol,  344 
Tarapaca,  820 
Tashkend,  864 
Tasmania,  agriculture,  286 

—  area,  283 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  284 

—  books  of  reference,  289 

—  commerce,  287 

—  constitution,  282 

—  customs  valuation,  288 

—  debt,  285 

—  defence,  286 

—  emigration,  284 

—  exports,  287,  288 

—  government,  282 

—  governor,  283 

—  horticulture,  286 

—  immigration,  284 

—  imports,  287,  288 

—  instruction,  284 

—  justice  and  crime,  285 

—  mines  and  minerals,  287 

—  pauperism,  285 

—  population,  288 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  288,  289 

—  production  and  industry,  286 

—  railways,  288 

—  religion,  284 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  285> 
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TAS 

Tasmania,  shipping  and  navigation, 

288 
Tatar  Bazarjik,  1084 
Tavira,  881 
Tchelyabiosk,  9126 
Tegucigalpa,  667 
Teherftn,  811 
Tembuland,  170 
Temesvar,  344 
Teramo,  680 
Tessawa,  195 
Tetiaroa  Islands,  527 
Tetoan,  754 
Tiflis,  864 

Tigrd,  Province  of,  712 
Twr^,  816 
Tilburg,  765 

Timor  (Dntch),784 ;  (Portagae8e),840 
Tirnova,  1084 
Tizi-Oozon,  509 
Tlem9en,  509 
Tobago,  231-234 
Tobolsk,  864 
Togo  (Togoland),  569 
Togoland,  566 
Tokelau  Islands,  310 
Tokio,  719 
Tokusima,  719 
Toledo,  1075 
Toluc^  740 
Tombo  Island,  520 
Tomsk,  864 
Tonga,  1011 
Tongarewa  Island,  810 
Tongoland,  202 
Tonk,  121 
Tonqoin,  505,  508 
Toronto,  208 
Tortoise  Islands,  459 
Tortola  Island,  231 
Totonicapan,  656 
Toulon,  473 
Toulouse,  478 
Tourcoing,  478,  496 
Toumai,  population,  380 
Tours,  473 

Townsville  (Queensland),  271 
Toyama,  719 

Transcaspian  railways,  9126 
Transcaucasia,  860,  898-900 
Transkei,  170 

Transvaal,   939   {See   South  African 
'  -^Republic) 
Trapam,  680 


TCR 

Travancore,  121 

Trebizond,  1017,  1018»  1030 

Trenton  (IJ.S.A.),  1075 

Treviso,  680 

Tiicala,  647 

TrichinopoU,  125 

Trieste,  344,  366 

Trincomalee,  104 

Trinidad,  231-284 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne,  293 

TripoU  (City),  1018,  1030 

—  (Province),  1018 
Tripolis,  647 
Tristan  Da  Cunha,  199 
Trois  Fr^res  Islands,  188 
Trondhjem,  982,  990 
Troy  (U.S.A.),  1075 
Troyes,  478 

Tsait^en  (Emperor  of  China),  419 

Tsaritsyn,  863 

Tsoakkaukmund  (S.W.  Africa),  S^S 

Tsu,  719 

Tubingen,  641  ;  University,  539,  641 

Tucuman,  323 

Tula,  868 

Tuli,197 

Tumlong,  156 

Tunis,  505,  522-524 

Tunja,  484 

Turane,  507 

Turin,  680 

—  University,  690 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1027 

—  area,  1016 

—  army,  1023 

—  books  of  reference,  1038 

—  commerce,  1028 

—  constitution,  1014 

—  debt,  1021 

—  defence,  army,  1028 
fix)ntier,  1023 

—  defence,  navy,  1025 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1038 

—  education,  1018 

—  exports,  1028,  1030 

—  finance,  1020 

—  government,  1014 

—  Qiand  Vizier,  1014 

—  imports,  1028,  1030 

—  land  tenure,  1027 

—  loans,  1022 

—  mining,  1028 

—  ministry,  1016 

— 'money,  weight^^d  meaanrea,1031 
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TUR 

Trirkey,  navy,  1025 

—  population,  1016 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1031 

—  privy  council,  1016 

—  production  and  industry,  1027 

—  railways,  1080 

—  Sultan,  1012 

—  religion,  1018 

—  revenues,  1020 

—  royal  family,  1012 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1030 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1014 

—  tributary  states,  1082 

—  vilayets,  1017 

Turk's  Island,  229,  232,  288,  234 

Tuttlingen,  641 

Tutuila  Island  (S.  Pacific),  920 

Tver,  863 

Twillingate,  225 

Twiste,  638 

Tyumen,  864 


UDAIPUR.  121 
Udine,  680 
Ufa,  868 
Uganda  (British  Protectorate),  181, 

182 
Uimbi,  461 
Uitenhage,  171 
Uleaborg,  912^ 
Ulm,  641 

Ulster  province,  population,  23 
Umberto  I.,  670 
Umtali  (S.  Africa),  197,  842 
Union,  or  Tokelau  g^oup    of  islands, 

810 
United  States,  agriculture,  1088 

—  area,  1069 

—  army,  1084 

—  banks,  1102,  1103 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1073 

—  books  of  reference,  1104 

—  cabinet,  1064 

—  cereal  crops,  1089 

—  cities,  1074 

—  commerce,  1094 

—  Congress,  1065 

—  constitution,  1062 

—  com,  1089 

—  cotton,  1090,  1093,  1098 

—  currency  and  credit,  1101 

—  customs  valuation,  1094 


URB 

United  States,  debt,  1082 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1103 

—  exports,  1094-1099 

—  finance.  Federal,  1080 
state,  1088 

fisheries,  1094 

—  foreign-bom  population,  1073 

—  forestry,  1090 

—  government,  1062 

local,  1068 

state,  1067 

—  grain  and  flour,  1098 

—  House  of  Representatives,  1065 

—  immigration,  1073 

—  imDorts,  1094-1099 

—  Indian  reservations,  1071 
area,  1072 

births,  1072 

deaths,  1072 

population,  1071 

—  institutions,  1079 

—  instmction,  1076 

—  iron  and  steel,  1093 

—  justice  and  crime,  1079 

—  live  stock,  1090 

—  manufactures,  1092 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1091,  1092 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

1102 

—  navy,  1084 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1071 

—  pauperism,  1080 

—  population,  1069-1074 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1101 

—  president,  1068 

—  presidents  since  1789,  1063 

—  production  and  industry,  1088 

—  railways,  1100 

—  religion,  1075 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1080 

—  schools,  1076-1079 

—  Senate,  1065 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1099 

—  sugar,  1090 

—  tobacco,  1090 

—  imiversities    and    colleges,  1077, 

1078 

—  vice-presidents  since  1789,  1064 
University  College,  London,  84 
Unyoro,  182 

Upolu  Island  (S.  Pacific),  920 
Upsala,  968  ;  University,  969 
Uralsk,  864  _ 

Urbino  University,  6ftftOOgle 
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UBO 

Urge],  Bishop,  508 
Uru^ay,  area,  1106 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  11 07 

—  books  of  reference,  1112 

—  commerce,  1109 

—  constitution,  1106 

—  currency  and  credit,  1111 

—  debt,  1109 

—  defence,  1109 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1112 

—  emigration,  1108 

—  exports,  1109-1111 

—  finance,  1108 

—  ^vemment,  1106 

—  immigration,  1108 

—  imports,  1109-1111 

—  instruction,  1108 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures, 

1112 

—  population,  1106,  1107 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1111 

—  president,  1106  - 

—  production  and  industry,  1109 

—  railways,  1111 

—  religion,  1108 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1111 
Ushitze,  927 

Usora,  sugar  factory,  at,  372 
Utrecht,  765 
Utsunomiya,  719 


VALENCIA  (Spain),  949 
—  ( Venezuela),  1115 
Valetta  (Malta),  99 
Valladolid,  949 
Valparaiso,  412 
Valyevo,  927 
Van,  1017,  1018 
Vancouver,  208 
Vanga  (E.  Africa),  181 
Vanua  Levu  Island,  235 
Varna,  1034,  1035 
Varoshia,  109 

Vatui  Island,  309  I 

Venezuela,  agriculture,  1116 

—  area,  1118,  1114 

—  books  of  reference,  1118  ! 

—  commerce,  1116  i 

—  constitution,  1118 

—  debt,  1115  I 

—  defence,  1115 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1118 


VIC 

Venezuela,  exports,  1116 

—  finance,  1115 

—  ffovemment,  1118 

—  imports,  1116 

—  instruction,  1115 

—  justice  and  crime,  1115 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1116 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

1117 

—  population,  1118,  1114 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1117 

—  president,  1118 

—  production  and  industry,  1116 

—  railways,  1117 

—  religion,  1115 

—  shipping,  1117 
Venice,  680,  709 
Vera  Cruz,  740 
Verona,  680 
Versailles,  473 
Venders,  population,  380 
Viborg,  864 

Vicena,  680 

Victoria,  agriculture,  295 

—  area,  290 
-•-banks,  800 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  292 

—  books  of  reference,  300 

—  commerce,  296 

—  constitution,  289 

—  crops,  295 

—  currency  and  credit,  300 

—  customs  valuation,  297 

—  debt,  294 

—  defence,  295 

—  emigration,  292 

—  exports,  296-298 

—  finance,  294 

—  government,  289 
local,  290 

—  governor,  290 

—  immigration,  292 

—  imports,  296-298 

—  instruction,  292 

—  justice  and  crime,  298 

—  manufactures,  296 

—  mining,  296 

—  ministry,  290 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  291 

—  population,  290 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  300 

—  production  and  industiy,  295 

—  railways,  299 

—  religion,  292      r^ ,t 
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VIC 

Victoria,  revenue  and  expenditure,  294 

—  schools  and  colleges,  293 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  299 

—  woof  export,  299 

Victoria,  (British  Columbia),  208 
Victoria  (Ouneroons),  567 
Victoria  (Hone  Kong),  111 
Victoria  Island,  810 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  3 
Victoria  (S.  Africa),  197 
Victoria  University,  84 
Vidin,  1084 
Vienna,  344 

—  University,  347 
Villa  Rica,  806 
Villenour,  506 
Vilna,  868,  866,  888 
Vinh-Long,  507 
Virgin  Islands,  280-234 
Vitebsk,  863,  883 
Viti  Levu  Island,  235 
Vladikavkaz,  864 
Vladivostok,  856,  864,  912 
Volo,  647 

Voronzh,  863 
Vranya,  927 
Vrijheid  (S.  Africa),  940 
Vryburg,  197 
Vyernyi,  864 


W^ 


TADAI,  315,  818 
Wady  Haifa,  320 
Wakayama,  719 
Waldeck,  638,  639 
Wales,  live  stock,  66 

—  agricultural  holdings,  68 

—  University,  84 

(See  also  England  and  Wales) 
Walfisch  Bay  (S.  W.  Africa),  568 
Walfish  Bay,  170 
Wallis  Archipelago,  527 
Walsall,  19 
Warmambool,  292 
Warsaw,  866,  863,  866 
Washington,  1075 

—  Island,  310 
Waterford,  25 
Watling*s  Island,  227 
Wei  Hai  Wei,  425 
Weimar,  628 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  256,  267 

—  trade,  266,  267 
Wensan,  782 


WIN 

West  African  Colonies,  British,  199 

—  customs  valuation,  201 

—  troops  at,  97 
West  Bromwich,  19 

Western  Australia,  agriculture,  304 

—  area,  801 

—  banks,  806 

—  books  of  reference,  306 

—  commerce,  804 

—  constitution,  801 

—  currency  and  credit,  306 

—  customs  valuation,  305 

—  debt,  304 

—  defence,  304 

—  exports,  304,  305 

—  finance,  308 

—  government,  301 

—  governor,  301 

—  imports,  304,  306 

—  instruction,  302 

—  justice  and  crime,  308 

—  pauperism,  303 

—  population,  802 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  306 

—  production  and  industry,  804 

—  railway,  305 

—  religion,  302 

—  schools,  303 

—  shipping,  305 

Western  Pacific  (German  dependencies 

in),  569 
West  Ham,  19 
West  Indies,  227 ;  statistics,  232-284 

—  Danish,  458 

—  Dutch,  792 
AVestland  (N.Z.),  266 
Westphalia,  area  and  population,  611 

—  crime,  616 

—  emigration,  618 

—  religion,  614 
Whydah,  521 
Wiener-Neustadt,  844 
Wiesbaden,  618 
Wigan,  19 
Wilborg,  912A 

Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  628 

King  of  Prussia,  606 
Wilhelm  II.  (Wiirttemberg),  639 
Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  (Nether- 

lands),  769 
Wilmington,  1075 
Windhoek  (S.W.  Africa),  668 
Windward  Islands,  281 — 234 
Winnipeg,  208  r^inioT^ 
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WIS 

Wisraar,  599 

Witu,  181 

Witwatersrand  gold  fields,  940 

WolTerhampton,  population,  19 

Woodlark  Is.  (N.  Guinea),  239 

Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Academy, 

57 
Woicester,  19 

Worcester  (Cape  Good  Hope),  171 
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YAKOBA,  195 
Yanaon,  506 
Yannouth,  Gt,  19 
Yaroslav,  863 
Yeisk,  864 
Yelets,  864 
Yemen,  1018 
Yezd,  811 

Yokohama,  719,  726 
Yola,  195 
York,  19 
Yoruba,  200 

ZACATECAS,  740 
Zagazig,  1044 
Zaichar,  927 
Zaila,  or  Zeila,  100 
Zambesia,  178,  196,  841 
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Zanzibar,  area,  183 
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Zor,  1018 
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Ziirich,  1000 ;  University,  1001 
Zurier,  858 
Zwickau,  681,  632 
Zwolle,  765 
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CHANCERY  LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

AND  OFFICES  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Directors. 

Chairman— Sir    WILLIAM    H.    MAKUNG,   Baet.,    Stanley 

Park,  Stroud. 
riceChairman— ROBERT   C.   PONSONBY,  Esq.,  1   Clement's 

Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 
EDMUND   BRODERIP,   Esq.,  J.P.,  Cossington   Manor,  near 

Bridgwater. 

W.    JAMES   COUSINS,    Esq.,  Normanhurst,    Moor  Allerton, 

near  Leeds. 

EDWARD  P.  LITTLE.  Esq.,  Pitchcombe  House,  near  Stroud. 

WALTER  B.  MARLING,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Clanna,  near  Lydney. 

H.  HAMILTON  MILLS,  Esq.,  Sudgrove  House,  near  Cirencester. 

Manager  and  SecreUmj—E,  VINCENT  EVaNS. 


SAFES  AND  STRONG  ROOMS  FOR  THE  DEPOSIT  OF  DEEDS,  BONDS, 

PLATE  AND  VALUABLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  From  JBl  Is. 

Rooms  for  Consultations,  Writing-rooms,  and  Telephone- 
rooms,  dc.  Free  of  Charge. 

PLATE  CHESTS,  JEWEL  CASES,  &c.,  Received  under 
Seal  for  Safe  Custody  at  Moderate  Rents. 

Wedding  Presents  guarded  by  Official  Attendants,  and 
conveyed  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Company's  Strongholds. 

Rooms  for  Arbitrations,  Meetings  of  Shareholders,, 
Creditors'  and  Companies'  Meetings  from  IQs.  64. 

REGISTRATION  OF  KEYS,  WITH  ACCIDEKT  INSURANCE 
POLICY  FOR  £100,  ON  PAYMENT  OF  1/- 

OFFICES,   FLATS,  AND  CHAMBERS  TO  LET,  CLOSE  TO  LAW-COURTS 
PATENT  AND  PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICES.    MODERATE  RENTS. 

i>zix>osia:'     ^.A.nr  is.. 

Money  received  on  Deposit  in  Large  or  Small  Sums,  repayable  at  Eight  Days 

notice. 

Compound  Interest  alloiced  at  £2  lOs.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Further  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the — 

Manaorr  k  Secrbtart  of  the  Company,  63-64  Chancery  Lake,  London. 
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HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

XooftseUetdt  XooKMn^etd  &  publidbers^ 

OIMBRAL  AGENTS  FOR  ALL  BOOK-BUTERS  IN  INDLA«  THE 
COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

ALL  NBW  BOOKS,  MAGAZIKK8,  uid  NBW8PAPBR8  (Inelnding  Fom»b  om), 
•upplied  promptly  at  best  discount  prices. 

BOOKBINDING  in  every  style;  a  speciality  of  Plaik  Stbomo  Bikpiko  for  ResdiDe 
Clubs  and  Pnblie  Libraries.    A  Lazige  Belection  of  BOUND  BOOKS  always  in  stock. 

BOOKS  SOUGHT  FOB  In  Weekly  Lists  fires  of  chsxge,  and  Commtssiokb  at  Saus 
sxsented  with  csre  and  Judgment. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.— Tbeir  stock  is  one  of  the  laigest  in  England,  and  espedsDjr 
rich  in  Xht  pnblicstiona  of  learned  societies  snd  scientific  snd  other  perlodiciils.  besids 
cTery  dspanment  of  general  literature.  Their  M onthlt  Cataloock  of  new  pvrehssn,  or 
Feiob  Currxht  of  Liter  a  turb  (published  for  over  flfl^  years)  sent  post  free  on  appUcatioa. 

OOIiOMIAIi  AND  BXPORT  DEPARTMENT.— They  would  dlreol 
cspeelal  attention  to  tbeir  facilities  for  actinir  as  Uterary  Ac«att  la 
Xvrope  for  all  classes  of  Book-buyers  abroad.  They  can  ftamlsh 
reliereBces  to  the  largest  Public  Iiibraries  and  Book  Glnba  In  tedla, 
tbe  Colonies.  America,  and  abroad:  and  will  send  with  pleaswre 
any  InformaUon  as  to  terms  and  modfe  of  business. 


140  Strand,  W.C,  &  37  Piccadilly,  W.,  London. 

TtltgnpUt  Addrut—BOOKKEII,   tOHDOM.       Cedt-VHIOODE.        C»U.  int. 

CHARTERED  BANK  of  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  &  GHIMA, 

HATTON  COURT,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDOl). 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

CAPITAL,  £800,000.  RESERVE  FUND,  £375,000. 

Court  of  Directors,  1897-98. 

ALEZAKDER  PATRICE  CAKERON,  Esq.       HBNRT  NEVILLE  GLAD6TONB.  Eft) 
WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  Esq.  JOHN  HOWARD  OWTTHER.  BflQ. 

Sib  HENRY  STEWART  CUNNINGHAM,        EMILE  LEVITA,  Ebq. 

K.C.I.E.  WILUAM  PATERSON,  Esq. 

flnt  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.O. 

Manecer-THOMAS  FORREST.  Suli-Manacer-CALEB  LEWIS. 


BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

RANGOON. 

COLOMBO. 

PENANG. 

AGENCIES    Al 
Inspector- 
THAIPINO. 
DELI  (SUMATRAX 
SINGAPORE. 
BANGKOK. 
KWALA  LUMPOR. 

*<ID    BRANCHES 
-W.  A.  MAIN. 

BAT  AVI  ^ 

BOURABATA. 

HONG  KONG. 

SHANGHAL 

HANKOW. 

TIENTSIN. 

FOOCHOW. 

MANILA. 

YOKOHAMA 

KOBE. 

Bankers : 

THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND.       I      THE  CITY  BANK,  LIMITED 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OP  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED. 

Tbe  Corpoistfon   Iniy  and  receive  for  collection  BUls  of  Exebanee*    ffnn»  ^*.n. 

Veyabls  at  the  above  Agencien  and  Branches ;  and  traoaact  genend  ten^^  im«^!^ 

tonnected  with  the  Baat.  wnnng  imsineas 

Depodta  of  money  are  reoeiyed  on  terms  which  may  be  asoertained  on  sppIieatioB. 
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"OI>TIIIUS"UbiqueHand  CAMERA 


SUITABLE  FOB 


SNAP  SHOTS,  LANDSCAPES, 
PORTRAITS, 


AND 
^S2     X68.    INCLUDING 

''Optimns*'  Rapid  Lens, 

BOI.UBR  BlilND  SHUTTBR. 

Back  and  Pinion  for  exact  adjustment  of  fooos,  bo  ensnrlns 

Bharply  defined  pictures— 6  Plates. 

SWING  BAOK.  RISING  FBONT,  16s.  extra. 

SMALL  ^SIZE-UNOBTRUmE—DURABLE. 


"OPTIMUS "  Photographic  OUTFITS 

BXTBA    I.ONG  FOOUS  OAMBRA. 

BritUh  Journal  of  Photograpkif  says:  "The  present 

model  lUyment  Camen  ii  among  the  very  lightest  of 

actually  rigid  cameras  offered  to  the  public.  The  rapidity 

of  opening  and  closing  is  greatly  fiusUitated  by  the 

additional  arrangement  for  throwing  the  pinion  out  of 

gear  fh)m  the  rack.    There  is  no  curtailment  of  Tiew 

when  lenses  of  short  focus  and  wide  angular  aperture  are 

:;  ^  in    use.      All    movements   necessarr  to  the    modem 

\'\g^  scientific  photographer  are  included  in  this  compact 

t^w*  instrument." 

PATENT  Including  Rayment  Camera,  Three  Double  Dark  slides, 
"Optimus"     Rapid   Rectilinear  Lens,    Instantaneous 
Shutter,  Tripod  Stand,  Waterproof  Case,  complete— 


4iby8J. 


£12      I     £15 


10  by  8, 

£20 


12  by  10, 

£25 


15  by  12  inches 

£30. 


"OPTIMUS"  CANTILEVER  Photographic  ENLARGER 


INCANDESCENT  GAS, 

7/6  extra. 


We  are  now  offering  this  already  popular  model 
finished  in  a  very  superior  and  practical  style. 
The  lamp  gives  a  brilliant  and  even  light  The 
optical  system  is  throughout  the  best  TJu  Lent 
fcUl  be  found  to  (five  a  very  Jlat  field  and  good 
marginal  definition. 

*  SUITKD  FOR  POCKET  KODAK  lOEOATirXS. 

Diam.  of  Condenser   ...  Min.    Sin.  Oin.   8tn.    lOin. 

Price,  no  Front  Lens  ...  62/- 70/-  80/-  110/-   200/- 

Extra  for  Front  Lens...  27/-  1^7/- 87/-   68/-    105/- 

Covering  Plates    ...   3^x814^x81  •}x4f81x5) 

Catalogvs  of  Apparatus  POST  FREE. 


PERKEN,SON|&  RAYMENT 


90  HATTON  QAROEN, 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT    E.G 
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NORTH  BRITISH 


AND  — 


MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY. 
4  TOTAli  FUHt>S  ^ 

At  8I<(  Dtcember,  1896, 

NEARLY 

THIRTEEN  MILLIONS  STERLIHG 

INCOME   FOR  1896- 

£2,981,236. 


Life  Department. 

NINETY  PER  CENT,  of  the  Profits  in  the  Life  Department  air 
Reserved  for  Distribution  among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scalr. 
The  next  division  will  take  place  on  Slst  December,  1900. 

j^^JJUltigS  of  all  kinds  Granted  on  the  most  Favourable  TermA. 

Family  Settlement  Policies. 

The  Company  allowing  the  widow  of  Assured  during  her  life  interest  at 
5  per  cent. 


Fire  Department. 


Property  of  nearly  every  description,  at  home  and  abroad.  Insured  at 
the  Lowest  Rates.  Losses  by  Lightning,  Damage  by  Explosion  of  Ga* 
in  Buildings  not  forming  part  of  any  Gas  Works,  made  good.  Rents  ..f 
Buildings  Insured.  


SECURITY,  LIBERALITY,  &  PROMPTITUDE 

in  Settlement  of  Claims, 
are  Characteplstios  of  this  Company. 


ProspeetuteM  and  every  information  can  b«  obtained  at  the  CU^Qffitee:^ 

London:  61 THREADHEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.;  (West  End  Branck):  8  WATERLOO 
PLACE.  S.W.     Edinburgh:  64  PRINCES  STREET. 
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FIRE. 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  | 
BUILDINGS, 

,  North  Jobn  Street, 

LIVERPOOL 


Royal 

lIHSURAMCeJ 

CoMHunri 


LIFE. 

I  ROYAL  INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS, 

28,  Lombard  Street, 

LONDON. 


Extracts  from  tlie  Company's  52nd  Annnal  Report. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NET  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Tear        £2,061.479 

LOSSES,  Commissions  and  other  Expenses    £1,782,258 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCES  completed  during  the  Year  £1.085.674 

NET  LIFE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year        £482.280 

CLAIMS  PAID,  including  BONUS  ADDITIONS £862.865 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR 


JS2,838,897 


FUNDS  AT  31sT  December,  1896. 

Capital  paid  up ...     £875,702 

Life  Funds  5,829,888 

Superannuation  Fund 46,814 

Fire  Fund £928,000 

Reserve  Fund     1,582,894 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss 666,277 

8,176,671 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS    £8,929,085 


ABSOLUTE  SECURin  GOMBIHED  WITH  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 


CHARLES  ALCOCE,  MaTUtger. 
F.  J.  KINGSLEY,  Sub-Mcmager. 
JOHN  H.  CKOFT,  S6creta\ 
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182nd     YEAR. 


THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE. 

-B^GUlSriDJSlJD   .A..1D.    1717. 

Cm£F  OFFICES:— 

27  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 

LONDON,  ^W.C, 
CITY  OFFICES    ...  5  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  E.C. 

£B ARCHES:— 

BIRMINGHAM    ...  117  COLMORE  ROW. 

BRISTOL 1  MARSH  STREET. 

LEEDS      28  EAST  PARADE. 

UVERPOOL        .,.   1  TITHEBARN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER    ...  BROWN  STREET. 
SCOTTISH  :— 

OLASOOW  ST.  VnrCEVT  PLACE. 

EDDIBUBGH     ...    1  HAHOVES  PLACE. 


RATES    OF    PREMIUM    MODERATE. 

LOSSES    PROMPTLY    AND    LIBERALLY 

■    SETTLED. 
Business  confined  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Forms  of  Proposal  and  every   information   on 
application  at  the  Chief  Offices  or  Branches. 

W  COUTTS  FYEB, 
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BIRKBEGK     BANK, 

80UTHA1IPT0N  BUILDDICMk  OHAKOEBY  LAME,  LONDON,  W.O. 


INVESTED  FUNDS     ..     £8,000,000. 

Nnmber  of  AcconntSi  79497. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimnm  monthly 
balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold  for  enstomers. 


Savinfi0  Department 

Small  Deposits  received,  and  Interest  allowed  monthly  on  each 

completed  £1. 

TelepJums  No.  6  Holbom.  TeUgraphie  Addreu:  "  BIBKBECK.  LONDON." 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS    RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

THE  BRITISH  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AMERIGA,Ltd. 

Subscribed  Capital  £1,000,000  in  50,000  Shares  of  £20 
each,  with  power  to  increase. 

Paid-up  Capital,  ^B500,000.  Reserve  Fund,  iS800,000. 

HeadOfflGe:  2a,  MOORGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Directors— 

HUGH  KINSMAN  BRODIB,  Esq.  I  FREDERIC  LUBBOCK,  BsQ. 

CHARLES  CARRINOTON,  BsiQ  RICHARD  HATT   NOBLB    Esq. 

JOHN  CONRAD  IK  THT7RN,  Bbq.  |  ROSS  PINSBNT,  Esq. 

JOHN  ALEXANDBR  8ELLAR,  Esq. 

Aanager— ALEXANDER  DICK-CUNTNOHAM,  esq. 

Sub«Aana0er— HENRT  kimber  Gregory,  esq. 
Secrctari?— WILLIAM  hbrbbrt  hollis,  esq. 
au6itor0~ 

FRBDERICK  JOHN  YOUNG,  Esq.  FRANCIS  MACKENZIE  OGILVY,  Esq. 

FRANCW  HENRY  HARRISON,  Esq. 

Bamkwu— LONDON—The  Bank  of  England ;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited. 
PARIH— Messrs  Heine  ft  Co.  HAMBURG— Messrs.  Joh.  Berenbexg.  Gossler  it  Go. 
PORTUGAL  — Bank  of  Portugal.  ITALY— Messrs.  Roesti  ft  Co.  SPAIN  — Messrs. 
Sainz  e  H1]os.    CANADA— Bank  of  British  North  America. 

Branchbs.— Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  SaTi  Paulo,  Bahia«  Para,  Bnenos  Ayres.  Rosario  de 
Santa  F6,  and  Monte  Video.       Aosnt  im  Nxw  York.— Bank  of  New  York,  N.B.  A. 

BiUi  NegoUatod,  Advuiood  upon  and  lent  for  OoUeotlon.    Letters  of  Credit,  Drafts 
and  Cable  Transfers  Issued.  y^  i 
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NORTHERN 
Assurance  Go. 

Income  &  Funds 
(1896) 

Fire  Premiums, 
£700,000. 

Life  Premiums, 
£243,000 

Interest, 
£178,000 

Aeeumulated 
Funds, 

£4,893,000 


Colonel  BoBBBT  Baring. 

Bkhkj  Cosmo  Obmb  Bomsor,  Esq.,  M.P. 

BBKcn-  Chaplih,  Esq. 

Alexander  Hbuv  OoacHBN,  Esq. 

Hbirt  Charlsb  Hambro,  Esq. 

William  Egbrtom  Hubbard,  Esq. 


NORTHERN 
Assurance  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICES 

LOKDOH— 

1  Moorgate  Street, 

ABERDEEI— 

1  Union  Terrace. 

BRANCHES: 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BRISTOL. 

DUBLIN. 

DUNDEE. 

EDINBURGH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

MANCHESTER. 

NEWCASTLE. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

CHICAGO. 

NEW  YORK. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MONTREAL. 

MELBOURNE. 

LONDON  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Ferdinand  Marshall  Huth,  Esq. 
Hbnrt  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 
Charles  James  Lucas,  Esq. 
William    Walkinshaw,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hod.  Sir  Alobrnon  Wbst,  K.C.B. 


Secretary— H.  W.  Lowk. 

Fire  Department— W.  Mann  bring,  Honu  Superintendent;  Jos.  Fowleb,  Fttrei^ 
Superintendent, 

Life  Department~F.  Laing,  Actuary. 

General  Manager— U..  B.  Wilson. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Insurances  are  granted  on  Property  situate  in  ell  parU 
of  ths  British  Dominions,  and  in  most  foreign  Conntries.  at  rates  which  are  Mmpated 
according  to  the  actual  risk  incurred.  The  Company  has> already  paid  over  £8,00(mXK> 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  its  Fire  FoUcies. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— The  Company  offers  the  advantages  of  perftct  seovrity, 
with  great  economy  in  management  and  moderate  rates  of  premium.  The  total  expenses 
in  the  year  1896  were  slightly  under  7  per  cent,  of  the  Income  from  rremioms  and  Interest, 
or,  exclading  commission  paid  to  Agents,  less  than  4  per  cent. 

In  the  Participation  Branch  the  wbole  of  the  ascertained  surplus  at  each  valnatioB 
belongs  to  the  Assured.  The  amount  for  the  Quinquennium  ending  Slst  Decemher.  1885, 
was  sufficient  to  provide  a  Bonus  of  £1  lU.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  sum  aanired. 
or  £7  lbs.  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Quinquennium,  besides  leaving  J1O,806  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  Liabilities  were  sscertained  by  the  well-known  combination  of  the  Instituta 
of  Actuaries  HM(iO  and  HM  Tables  of  Mortality,  with  only  3  per  cent,  assumed  as  the 
rate  of  Interest  to  be  in  future  esmed  by  the  ^inds,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  very 
rigorous  data  for  the  purpose.  ^  , 
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PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE. 

(FOUMDHD  1806.) 

50  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 
City  Branch  ^  14  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

Uru0tec«  anb  Directon. 
8ir  Andrew  Noel  Aonew,  Bart.  ■    Wiluam  C.  Judd,  £sq. 

Thokas  Babhbt,  Esq.  I    Robert  ▲.  Kinolake,  Eiq. 

Lieut  •Gen.  Sir  U.  Brack  bmburt,  K.C.B.,    I    The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 

K.O.S.L  '    M^or^eneral  R.  Mackknzie. 

Sir  Frbderio  A.  Burrows,  Bart.  <   John  H.  Bthbrimoton  Smith,  Esq. 

Walter  T.  Coles,  Esq.  William  Phiup  Smell,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Comdt,  Esq.  I    William  H.  Spekcer,  Esq. 

Lt-Col.  Sir  D.  Duckworth-Ki»o,  Bart. 

Seymour  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Direetor, 

SPECIAL    NOTICE, 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
Under  the  New  System— authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1997— the 
Bonuses  upon  all  policies  issued  since  December  31st  1892,  will  be  allotted  among 
the  Assured  upon  a  more  popular  plan  than  hitherto.  Instead  of  small  Bonuses 
in  the  earlier  years  they  will  be  larger,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  uniform  in 
amount  throughout  the  Policy's  existence  than  formerly. 

Bzlfltlxiff  Assurances       £7,848,689 

Invest4»d  Funds       £8,104,672 

Bonuses  Declared £8,288,286 

Pitniur  information  on  application.  CHARLES  STEVENS.  Actuary  and  Secrttarv. 

EAGLE  IHSURJUiCE  GOMPAHY. 


Established  ^^V^  1807, 


Head  Office— 79  PALL  MALL,  LOHBOH,  S.¥. 

CITT— 41  TUBEADNBEDLB  StRBBT,    B.C. 

LBIIDS— 8  South  Pakadk. 


BIRMINGHAM— 104  Colmorb 

Eow. 
BRISTOL— 11  Clare  Street. 


[Stkbbt. 

MANOHBSTBR— 64   Cross 


Aeeumulated  Funds     £2,550,000 

Annuallncome £260,000 

Claims  paid  during  past  49  years  ...  £12,000,000 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY. 

JBatablished  in  1824. 

Head  Office:   BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 
Subtoribed  Capital,  FIV£~M ILLIOHS   STEEinTG. 

SHrectors. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Botrscbcld,  Ckakrmttn. 


James  ALiXAHDcm,  Esq. 
Orarlcs  Bdwaad  Bakmktt,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Battbrsxa. 
Hon.  Kbmslk  P.  Bouvcrib. 
Thomas  H.  Bdbmouobis.  Biiq. 
Frahois  Wiluam  Buxton,  Bi>q. 
Mi^or-Oen.  Sir  Artbub  Blus,  K.C.Y.0. 
JAkBS  Flbtohxb,  Esq. 


Richard  Hoarb,  Esq. 

Sir  Gkobob  Curtis  Lampsok,  Bsrt. 

Francis  Aijrbd  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  H.  Lushxhotob,  Esq. 

Hon.  Hkbrt  Bxrkxlrt  Pobtmam. 

Hugh  Coun  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  STALBRXDaB. 

Ueat. -Colonel  F.  Avdbrsok  Stbbbixo. 


Sir  Chas.  Rivebs  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
BuMtorf. 
John  Catob.  Esq.  I    Iah  Murray  Hsathooat-Amobt,  Esq. 

VioioB  C.  w.  Oavbmoish,  Esq.,  M.P.      i    Hon.  LioMst  Walter  Bothscbild. 

BT.  JAMES'S  BRAHCH-l  8t.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

CHANGEfiT  LANE  BBANCH-64  Chancery  Lane.  W.a 

MINCING  LANE  BBANGH-S  Kimcino  Lane,  B.C. 

NOBFOLK  STBEET  BBANCH— 3  Nobvolk  Strext,  Strand,  W.C. 

WIGMOBS  STBEET  BBANCH— 24  Wiomorb  Stbebt,  W. 

WESTMIN8TEB  BBANCH— 1  Great  Gborob  Street,  8.W. 

LIFE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Rates  of  Premium  are  very  moderate  for  all  Classes  of  Assarances. 

Laige  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Unclaimed  Surrender  V^ues  applied  in  keeping  Assurances  in  force. 

Claims  paid  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  age  and  title. 

New  Policies  free  from  all  restrictive  conditions,  Whole-World  and  indis- 
putable. 

Death  Duties.  In  order  to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  provide  for 
payment  of  Estate  Dllty»  special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared, 
under  which  the  Policy-moneys  (or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be  r«inired 
for  the  purpose)  will  be  paid  direct  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Commiasioneis, 
without  waiting  for  production  of  Probata. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  current  rates. 

Leasehold.  Sinking  Fund,  and  Investment  Policies  are 
granted,  enabUng  Leaseholders  to  recoup  their  ezpenditore  by 
a  small  Annual  J^mium,  or  by  a  Single  Payment  in  advance. 

Proposal  Forjns,  Proapeduses  and  Statements  of  Acoounts  may  he  had  ob 
applieation  to  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company,  or  to  any  of  the  Branch  OJioes. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  Ch$rf  SeenOary. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Bdward  Bullock,  Esq.,  Barrister-At-Law. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chanhsll. 
JoHK  K.  Clabon,  Baq.,  SI  Great  Oeoige  8t 
JoHif  C.  Dbvkbzll,  Esq.,  9,  New  Square. 
L.  W.  N.  Hicklbt,  Esq.,  10  King's  Bench 
Walk. 


LAW  REVERSIONARY   INTEREST 

SOCIETY,    LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

Offices:  No.  24  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

CAPITAL,  £400,000.  DEBENTURES  A  DEBENTURE  STOCK,  £180,000. 

Directoiw— 
Chainuin—JoRV  Clerk,  Esq.,  Q.C.    Deputff  Chairmanr-O,  R.  Rivimotok,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Melix>r,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Richard  Mills,  Esq.,  I  Gray's  Inn  Square. 
Hbmrt  E.  Norton,  Esq.,  10  Tictoria  St 
Edward  Lee  Rowcuffe,  Esq  ,  1  Bedford 

Row. 
John  Herbert  Sbokbr,  Esq.,  Barrlster'at- 
Law. 
SMidtort- 
Messrs.  Capeohs,  HircHnm,  Brabamt,  ft  Hitcriiis,  Savlle  Place,  Condnit  Street. 
PUROHASES.— The  Sodety  purchases  Reversions  and  Remainders,  whether  aheolnte  or 
contingent ;  Life  Interests,  whether  in  possession  or  deferred,  and  generally  aU  Interests  (in 
approved  property)  that  depend  upon  the  duration  of  human  life. 

LOANS.~The  Society  also  grants  Loans  on  the  security  of  such  Interests,  either  on 
Ordinary  Mortgage  or  by  way  of  Reversionary  Charge.  The  latter  mode  meets  the  con- 
wnience  of  borrowers  who  do  not  wish  to  make  any  payment  for  either  principal  or  in- 
terest until  their  Reversionary  Property  fklls  into  possession.  The  amonnt  to  which  the- 
Soclety  will  then  be  entitled  is  fixed  at  the  outset,  and  does  not  depend  on  tthe  time 
elapsing  between  the  grant  of  the  Loan  and  its  repayment.  The  option  of  redeeming  the 
Chargw  during  the  flrst  three  or  five  years  can  nsually  be  combined  with  this  form  of  Loan. 
LIFE  ANNUITIBS  are  granted  by  the  Society  in  exchange  for  Reversions  and  other 
Interests,  and  also  in  consideration  for  Reversionary  Charges  payable  when  the  property 
falls  into  possession.  In  this  way  a  reversioner  can  secure  a  tixed  income  and  avoid  the 
trouble  and  expense  nf  obtaining  successive  loans.      W.  OSCAR  NASH,  P.I.A.,  .Actuary. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIEn, 

eSTABUSHED  1807. 


For  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Patron :  H.R.H«  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
Treasurer:  JOHN  NORBURT,  Esq. 

^HE  patients  (aboat  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
children  of  a  month  old  to  adolts  over  95. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  (528,000)  patiente  have  been  relieved  since^ 
the  formation  of  the  Charity. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  on  the  Charitj.  Premises  recently  enlarged^  providing,  inter  eUia, 
a  separate  entrance,  waiting  room,  and  female  attendant  for  female  patients. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.  DONATIONS,  and  BEQUESTS  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Society's  Bankers,  Lloyds'  Bank  (Limited),  72  Lombard 
Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

N:B.— Patients  are  reUeved  IN  AND  FROM  ALL  PARTS  of  the 
UNITED  KINGDOM  and  the  COLONIES. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretar 
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Thb  Guardiak  is  a  Weekly  Joomal  of  Polidca,  Literatare,  Science,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  Ecclesiastical,  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  News.  Its 
promoters  are  Churchmen  ;  and  they  endeavoar  to  maintain  that  character 
in  the  treatment  of  Ecclesiastical  sabjects,  and  its  Correspondence  Columns 
are  open  to  all  shades  of  opinion.  Special  reports  are  giyen  of  the  Meetings 
of  Convocation,  Church  Congress,  and  all  important  matters  connected  wiSi 
the  Church  and  Education.  Great  care  is  taken  with  the  Parliamentary 
Intelligence.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  News,  a 
full  digest  of  which  is  given  every  week,  illustrated  by  original  correspond- 
•ence.  Every  effort  is  made,  in  the  Selection  of  News,  of  Works  chosen  for 
Review,  and  by  the  Exclusion  of  all  Objectionable  Matter,  to  render  The 
■GuABDiAN  a  good  Family  and  literai-y  Newspaper. 

Thb  Guardian  is  issued  every  Wedkesdat  Aftbrkook,  nrice  6dL,  by 
post  6i<£.,  and  is  supplied  r^ularly,  post-free,  direct  from  tne  office,  to 
Subscribers  paying  in  advance  only,  at — ^per  Quarter  (13  numbers),  7<. ;  per 
Half-year  (26  numbers),  13«.  6e2.  ;  per  Year  (52  numbers),  £1  6«.  To 
Subscribers  abroad — £1  lOs,  per  annum. 

Advertisements  must  reach  the  Office  befOPO  6  p.m.  on  Monday*  and 
in  any  urgent  case  of  a  short  advertisement  not  lateP  than  11  a.ni.  OD 
Tuesday,  and  payment  made  at  the  time,  on  the  following  scale : — 

Three  Iilnea  and  under ^.....» Fonr  ShtllJiigs, 

Eyerj  Additional  Iilne Niaepenee. 

s«»*#»«ai  ^Ai<M«.«.  /Three  Lines  and  under  Bl^ht  ShllUn^e. 

special  column  ( a^ery  Additional  Idne One   ShUUnff   and 

Sijcpenee. 
Leader  Pace         1  Three  Lines  and  wuler  Twelre  ShilUnss. 


Sijcpenee. 
rwelTS  Shi] 
\  Bvery  Additional  Line Two  ShillinffS.~ 


.DmneBticAdijerUBMnentB-^^ 

On  an  average  four  words  may  be  reckoned  for  the  first  line,  and  ei^ht 
words  for  each  line  afterwards,  the  address  counting  as  part  of  the  Advertise* 
ment ;  but  all  Advertisements  are  charged  according  to  space  occupied. 

In  all  cases  where  repli/w  are  to  be  forwarded  from  the  Office  an  additional 
charge  of  6d«  is  made  on  each  insertion. 

.Notices  of  Testimonials,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  are  inserted  at 
•3s.  6d,  each  for  Two  Lines,  and  a  Shilling  for  every  Additional  Line. 

All  letters  respecting  Advertisements  atid  Subserivtions  shtntid  be  addressed 

'*  The  Publisher,"  Guardian  Offlee,  6  Burleigh  Stsroet,  Stsrand, 

W.C.  Money  and  Postal  Orders,  on  the  Post-office,  869  Strand,  should  be 
made  payable  to  James  Bailet  ;  Orders  and  Cheques  to  be  crossed  **  London 
■and  Coimty  Bank." 

5  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  London,  W*C. 


Telegrams :  "  Guardian,  Lohdon/'       ^        r 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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STANDARD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

lATge  feap.  4to,  cloth,  7t.  6d.  :  half'Penian,  lOt.  6d. ;  liair.morooco,  flexible,  129.  6d. 

THE     STUDENT'S     ENaUSH     DICTIONARY  r 

JOHN  OGILVIB,  LL.D. 

d.    Edited  by  CHARLES- 

^  'The  Imperial  DictioDary." 

Extensive  and  nsefkil  Appendices.    Nearly  800  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"Leaving  out  of  aoeoont  the  unwieldy  and  expensive  recent  editions  of  Webster  and' 

Worcester,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  by  fhr  the  most  useAil  ens' 

volume  English  dictionary  at  present  exiBiing/'^Athetueum. 

In  1  vol.,  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  fit. ;  half-Roxburghe,  fit.  6d.  ;  half-morooco,  0«. 

A    CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   ENOLI8K 

LANOUAQB :    Etymological  and  Pronouncing,  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Technical. 
By  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
**  Stands  towards  other  dictionaries  of  the  smaller  character  in  the  relation  of  the- 
*  Imperial '  to  rival  lexicons— in  other  words,  it  holds  the  *  premier*  place."— Spectator. 

In  4  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £5 ;  or  half-morocco,  £6  6t. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENOLI8H 

LANOUAGB.    A  Complete  Encyolqpeedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific, 
Technological,  and  Pronouncing.    By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.    New  Kditlon,  care- 
fliUy  Revised  and  greatly  Augmented.    Edited  byCHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A., 
LL.D.    Illustrated  oy  above  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood. 
*'SoCsr  as  vocabulary  and  treatment  are  concerned,  we  should  not  wish  for  anything 

lietter  than  the  new  *  Imperial.'    The  etymology  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  illnstnitions- 

are  copious,  appropriate,  and  well  executed."— rim«». 


London:  BLACKIE  <k  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey. 

Zbc  Clergy  Xtst  for  189S 

FURTHER  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 

Instead  of,  as  hitherto,  merely  giving  one  value  for  every  Benefice,  which  in 
many  cases  led  to  confusion  for  various  reasons,  the  book  will  contain 

Both  the  Gross  and  Net  Values    • 

wherever  possible.  It  also  gives  a  complete  Record  of  Past  and  Present 
Appointments,  the  College,  University,  and,  where  necessary,  the  Private 
Address  of  every  Clergyman  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 

In  One  List. 

Under  the  List  of  Benefices  will  be  found  full  information  as  to 

The  Value  of  Every  Living 

Clergy  engaged  therein,  Patron,  Population,  nearest  Post  Town  and  Railway 
Station.     Although  the  book  contains  upwards  of  1700  pages 

Its  bulk  has  not  been  increased 

owing  to  the  use  of  a  special  paper ;  for  the  varied  and  useful  information  that 
it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  ^ 

THE    CHEAPEST    BOOK    OF    ITS    CLASS 
The  Frice  is   10s.  6d. 

I-ONDON:  KELLY  &  CO.,  Limited,   182-184  High  Hoi.b<^n^^.C. 
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Established  January  21,  1846. 


THE  DAILY   NEWS 


HAS 


THE   LARGEST    CIRCULATION 

OF  ANY  LIBERAL  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


1 

PRE-PAI 

MANAOBBS. 

TKAVELLEB8, 
00LLE0T0B8. 

D 

ADVERTIS 

FROM 
TUTORS, 
QOVEBNBSSES, 

EMENT8 

APPEENnOBS^ 
ASTIOT.in>  PUPILS,  ft 
DOMBSTIO  BBBVA1R8 
OF  AU.  B3HD8, 

WANTING  SITUATIONS,  or  Employers  requiring  the  servioes  of  such 
persons, 

THREE  LINES,  SIXPENCE; 

3  Insertions,  1«.     Beyond  3  lines,  Zd,  a  line  per  Insertion. 


APARTMENTS  and  Small  Priyatk  ProfbrtIks  of  eTery  description  te 
be  Let,  Sold,  or  Wanted, 

THREE  LINES, ONE  SHILLING; 

8  Insertions,  2«.  M.     Beyond  3  Lines,  M,  a  lane  per  Insertion. 

Inquiries  for  Missing  Friends  &  Cypher  Correspondence,   &c.. 

Four  Lines,  4«.  ;  U,  a  Line  after. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  2$.  6<^.  for  Four  Lines ;  1«.  per  Line  after. 

N.B.— AdTertUers  are  requested  to  make  their  Poet-Ofllce  Orders 
payable  to  Mr.  CHAlUiBS  J.  HABKfNOTOW^  at  the  Chief  Ofllce,  the 
letters  to  him  belnc  addressed  to  the  ''  DaUj  BTews  "  omee,  Bovverle 
Street.  B.C.  Cheques  and  Post-Ofllce  Orders  should  be  crossed 
^t  Itondon  and  Westminster  Bank." 

LETTERS  in  ANS  WER  to  AD  VERTISEMENTS  appeanng  in  the  "  Daily 
Nkws  "  can  be  addressed  to  the**  Daily  Nbws  "  Inquiry  Offiob>^  of  charge. 

Advertisement  Office,  67  Fleet  Street,  Lon4on,  fi.C. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

(government  an&  (general  pubUgbcra. 

ALSO  AGBHTS  TO  THE  VEW  ZEALAND  GOVEBHHEHT. 


*^>*  DepoiU  Aeeountg  opened  for  large  or  small  amounts,  aeeording  to  re- 
quirements, and  Ads,  Bills,  Papers,  or  Blue  Books  sent  on  day  of 
publication, 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  &  WALES 

FOR 

ACTS    OF    PARLIAMENT,    PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS,  &  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

(Hxoept  Maps,  Patents,  and  Hydroffraphio  Pnblloations). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  TAKEN. 
TonoB  under  the  Local  Ooyeniment  Act,  Public  Health  (London)  Act.  Beriitration 
Forme  and  Election  Orders  and  Forms.    All  printed  from  the  Prescribed  Forms,  or 
from  Copy  prepared  by  Experts. 

PUBLZSHBBS    OF   TKX    JOX7BNAL8    OF   TBB 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDU8TRV 

BRITISH  ASTRONOMICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AND 

PARISH]  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

To  be  pnrohased  separately,  or  by  sobsorlptlon ;  terms  on 
application. 

*  Only  by  Subscription. 


IHTEBHATIOHAL  CUSTOMS  JOURNAL.  Contaimng  the 
Customs  TarifTs  of  all  Nations.     Subscription  20s.,  April  to  March. 

HOHTHLT  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  TRADE  AHS  NAVI- 
GATION OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.     10». 

FOREIGN  OFPICE   PAPERS.     Being  Reports  from   Consnls 
and  Secretaries  of   Embassy   and  Legation  upon  Trade  and  Finance, 
and  subjects  of  General  and  Commercial  Interest     BOs.,  Jan.  to  Dec 
{These  amoujUs  include  postage.) 

THE  IMPERIAL  TARIFF.  ContainiDg  the  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations Governing  the  Importation  and  Warehousing,  as  well  as  the 
Exportation  or  Transhipment,  of  all  kinds  of  Merchandise.  Published 
annually,  Zs.  ;  with  Supplement,  4s.  6rf. 

J^LL  PUBLIC  BILLS  UNDER  DISCUSSION  IN  EITHER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT are  on  sale  to  the  Public, 
ALL  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT,  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS,  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT  PUBLICATIONS  can  be  purchased  separately. 

WRITE    FOR    ANY    INFORMATION.        LI8T8    ON    APPLICATION. 


LoKDOK:   EAST  HARDING  STREET 

itized  by 


Google 
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Saturt)a^    IReview 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
and  ART. 

Edited  hy  TR,iKK  HARRIS. 

CAN   BE  OBTAINED  AT 

ALL    RAILWAY   BOOKSTALLS 

AKD 

THE    PRINCIPAL    NEWS    AGENTS 

IN  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

On  t/ie  Day  qf  PtMicaticn, 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


ESTABLISHED  1855. 

A  FOREIGN  EDITION  is  issued  every  Friday  Afternoon  in 
time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails. 


Office:  38  SOUTHAMPTON  ST.,  STRANDr, LONDON. 

Digitized  by  VjC. 
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DeMcatet)  bs  Special  tctmiseion  to  Der  Aajeatc* 
THE   PREMIER    ATLAS    IN    THIS    COUNTRY. 

1898    EDITION    NOW    READY, 

THOROUGHLY   UP  TO   DATE. 

Size  of  Maps,  20  by  25  inches,  Rolf  bound,  royal  folio  (20  by  13  inches), 
in  Russia  or  Morocco,  with  Oilt  Titles  and  Edges,  price  £6  6s.  Full- 
bound,  Russia  or  Morocco,  extra  OiU  with  Gilt  Edges,  price  £10  lOf. 
{to  order), 

THE    ROYAL   ATLAS   OF 

MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 

In  a  Series  of  67  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps 
and  94  Inset  Maps  and  Plans  carefully  Coloured  in  Outline. 
With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  com- 
prising over  185,000  Places  contained  in  this  Atlas. 

The   Royal   Atlas  has*  been  awarded   a   Medal 
wherever  It  has  been  exhibited. 

Full  details  of  this  Atlas  are  given  in  our  Catalogue,  which  is 
sent  Post  Free  to  any  Address. 


THE  HANDY  ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing  52  Maps,  giving  the  very  latest  information, 
with  complete  Index  of  59,000  Places.  Half-bound  morocco, 
price  X2  12^.  6d. 

W.    &   A.    K.    JOHNSTON, 

GEOGRAPHERS  TO  TEE  QUEEN, 
EDINA  WORKS,  EASTER   ROAD  EDINBURGH;  and 
5  WHITE  HART  STREET,  WARWICK   LANE,  LONDON,   E.C. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSBLLERS. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Price  3d.  Obtainable  through  any  Bookseller  at  Home  or  Abroad. 

i  WEEKLY  REHEW  OF  LITEBATURE,  SCIENCE,  ART,  HDSIC,  AMD  THE  STAGE, 

HAS  BEEN 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY  FOR  NEARLY  30  YEARS, 

AND  HAS 
QATHERED  TRADITIONS  WHICH  HAVE  WON  IT  THE  SUPPORT  OF 

BOOK  READERS  AND  BOOK  BUYERS  THROUGHOUT 

QREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ABROAD. 

IT  AWARDS,  AS 
CROWNS,  100  GUINEAS  AND  50  GUINEAS 

TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF 
TWO  BOOKS  OF  SIGNAL  MERIT,  PUBLISHED  EACH  YEAR. 

ITS  CIRCULATION,  INFLUENCE  AND  INTEREST  HAVE 

SO  GREATLY  INCREASED  AS  TO  MAKE  IT 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  LITERARY  ORGAN. 

FREQUENT 

SUPPLEMENTS  AND  DOUBLE  NUMBERS 

ARE  ISSUED  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance).  Tearly.        Half-Tearly.    Qoarterly 

Including  PosUge,  U.K £0  15    8        £0    7    8        £0    8  10 

Foreign        0  18    0  0    9    0  0    4    6 

ADVKRTiiKiicNT8.~PiT«  Linos  of   Small  Type,    S«.  0d.;  Brery  additional  Line,  6d. 
A  Column,  £8  ;  A  Page  (equivalent  to  Three  Columns),  £8  8c.    Dibplatxd  Adtbb- 
TISBMBHT8.— 7c.  6d,  per  Inch,  single  column  measure;  A  reduction  is  made  for  a  larlee. 
Office:   ISIOHAKOBRT   LANB,  LONDON,  W.O. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  MAKY  KINGSLEY. 

WEST    AFRICAN    STUDIES. 

By  Hiss  HARY  KINGSLEY. 

IVith  Illustrations.     Svo.  [Immediatefy. 


Travels  in  West  Africa.    Congo  Frangaise, 

Corisco,  and  Cameroons.     By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY.     Illustrated. 
8vo,  2is.  net.     Abridged  Edition  :    Extra  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—''  One  of  the  brightest,  cleverest,  and  most 
entertaining  books  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for  a  very  long  time." 

THE  DONGOLA  EXPEDITION. 

Letters  from  the  Sudan.      By  the  Special 

Correspondent  of  the   Times  (E.   F.  KNIGHT).     Reprinted  from  the 
Times  of  April  to  October,  1896.     With  Illustrations  and  Plans.     Demy 
8vo,  8j.  6d.  net. 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,— ^'  Kmod^zl  book  of  its  class." 
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A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,   LITERATURE,   THEOLOGY,  AND  ART. 

(INDEPENDENT    LIBERAL.) 

ESTABLISHED    1828. 
EVERY  SATURDAY,  Price  6(i.;  by  Post,  6id. 


THE  Proprietors  who  in  1861  parchased  the  Spectator  have  since  that  date  conducted  it 
themselves.  They  are  therefore  exempted  from  many  inflnences  which  press  severely 
on  the  Independence  of  Jonmallsm,  and  liave  from  the  first  made  it  their  chief  ot^ect  to  say 
out  what  they  believe  to  be  truth  in  theology,  politics,  and  social  questions,  irrespective  not 
only  of  opposition  firom  without,  but  of  the  opinion  of  their  own  supporters.  Their  ol^ect 
is  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  cultivated  Liberals ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  American  War 
they  fought  against  the  mass  of  the  very  class  they  are  trying  to  represent,  and  were  finally 
acknowledged  by  them  to  have  been  in  the  right 

Thejoumal  commands  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  has  repeatedly  during  the 
past  year  been  the  first  to  make  the  txue  bearing  of  events  apparent  to  its  readers.  Its 
object,  however,  Is  not  so  much  to  supply  news  as  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  educated 
classes  on  the  news,  and  correct  that  vagueness  and  bewilderment  of  thought  which  the 
constant  receipt  of  news  in  little  morsels  has  such  a  tendency  to  produce. 

Original  papers  supply  comments  critical  and  ezplanatoxy  on  Public  Events,  Political 
Appointments,  Law  Amendment,  Commercial  Affairs,  Personal  Incidents,  and  Theological 
Controversies. 

The  news  of  the  current  week  is  compressed  into  an  animated  narrative,  which  the 
lasleat  or  busiest  may  read,  without  missing  the  life  or  import  of  the  events. 

The  i9pectator  contains  a  List  of  all  Books  published  during  the  week  (not  under  one 
shilling  in  price),  with  the  names  of  the  publishers  and  the  prices  attached :  a  feature  which 
will  greatly  increase  its  value  to  booksellers,  librarians,  literary  institutions,  and  private 
itlemen 
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MAGMILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BY  A  PRETORIA  PRISONER. 

Raid  and    Reform.      By  Alfred  P.  Hillier. 

B.  A.,  M.D.,  CM.  With  Two  Essays  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man  in  South 
Africa.     Demy  8vo,  dr.  net. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—'' Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier's  contribution  . .  .  .  i«  liRhter  and  brighter 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  works  on  the  same  subject/ ' 

LITRE  A  TUEE  —"  His  spirited  defence  of  bis  Johannesbure  friends deserfcs  all 

respect.  . . .  Dr.  Hillier's  prison  diary  is  an  interesting  document/ 

STAN  DAE  D  AND  DIGGERS'  AT^/Fiy.—**  Writes  with  a  fadle  and  persnashre  pen. 
aod  always  in  attractive  EnKlish."' 

Second  Impression  Now  Ready. 

South     Africa     of   To-day.       By  Captain 

FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND,  C.I.E.,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  late 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  South  Africa,  Author  ot  "  The 
Relief  of  Chitral."    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  &.  dd.  net. 

DAIL  Y  NEtYS,—"  He  has  spared  no  pains  to  get  at  the  tnith/' 

TIMES.—**  Cannot  be  too  warmly  commended  to  those  who  appredate  the  value  of  full 
knowledge  passed  through  the  crucible  of  a  clear  judgment." 
MORNING  POST.--"  A  caxduilf  considered  and  well-written  book." 

By  the  RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 

Impressions    of    South    Africa.      By  the 

Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,"  &c.     With  Three  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  14^.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS,—**  Oi  great  and  varied  interest." 

AFEICAN  REYIEfY.—**'rhtn  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  permanent  value  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  work." 

STANDARD.-^**  The  merit  of  his  book  lies  less  in  the  freshness  of  his  material  than  in 
the  skiU  with  which  it  is  handled,  and  the  lucidity  and  penetration  of  his  reflectioDS.'* 

FOURTH  EDITION,  with  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the 
ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

Transcaucasia  and  Ararat:     Being  Notes  of 

a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876.  By  JAMES  BRYCE,  Author  of 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  &c: 
With  Engraving  and  Coloured  Map.     Extra  crown  8vo,  8f.  6J.  net 

DAILY NEIVS.—**  To  that  charming  book  of  travel  the  author  has  now  added  a 
supplementary  chapter,  giving  the  history  of  the  last  '  Twenty  Years  of  the  ArmeniaQ 
Question.'  It  is  a  chapter  01  modem  history  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  special,  and  periiaps, 
ttniqucj  qualifications  tor  writing. .  .  .  He  is  a  historian,  at  once  of  brilliant  parts  and 
impartial  temper." 
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RUPTURE. 


THE  LATEST 

INVENTION   AND 

IMPROVEMENT. 


WILLIAM    COLES    &    CO.    (late  8  Cburlni  Cross). 


^-^  INVBMTORS  AND  HAKBR8  OF  THE  


Macmillan   ^  Co.'s 
BOOKS^FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

Crown  8vO|  168. 

THE  RUINS  AND  EXCAVATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

A  Companion  Book  for  Students  and  Travellers. 
By  RODOLPO    LANCIANI,    D.C.L.,  Oxford,  LL.D., 

Proftssor  of  Ancient  Topography  m  the  University  of  Rome. 
>A/^ITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS    AND    MAPS. 
Times, — *'  The  very  model  of  what  such  a  guide-book  should  be." 
Daily  Chronicle, — "  The  very  best  guide  that  has  ever  been  written." 
Speciker, — "A  remarkably  well- written  manual." 

Fall  Mall  Gatfitte, — **It  is,  as  one  would  expect,  a  piece  of  solid  work, 
characterised  by  care,  precision,  and  great  learning.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
profusely  famished  with  maps  and  illustrations,  which  materially  enhance  its 
value."  

ANCIENT  ROME  IN  THE   LIGHT   OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  RoDOLFO  LANCIANI,  LL.D.  Harv. ;  Professor  of  Archaeolo^  in 
the  University  of  Rome;  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  National 
Government  and  the  Municipality  of  Rome,  &c.  With  lOO  Illustrations. 
Small  4to,  24J.  

PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  ROME.     By  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  LL.D. 
Harv.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Small  4to,  245. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MRS.  GLIPHANTS  "ROME." 
THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ROME.  In  Four  Books.  I.  Honourable 
Women  not  a  Few.  II.  The  Popes  who  made  the  Papacy.  III.  Lo 
Popolo  :  and  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  IV.  The  Popes  who  made  the 
City.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry  P.  Riviere,  A.R.W.S.,  and 
Joseph  Pennkll.    Crown  8vo,  \os.  6d. 
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In  Two  Vols.     Demy  Svo.     21s.  net. 

FRANCE. 

BY 

J.  E.  C.  BODLEY. 

Vol.     I.    THE     REVOLUTION     AND     MODERN 
FRANCE,  ETC. 

Vol.    II.  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SYSTEM. 

TIMES. — "  A  work  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  would  understand  the 
forces  and  movements  in  French  life  ....  a  work  which  is  the  worthy  out- 
come of  well-spent  years  and  which  will  lake  rank  with  Mr.  Bryce's  America^ 
and  Sir  D.  M.  Wallace's  Russia,  among  the  few  books  which  enable  nations 
to  understand  nations." 

SPECTATOR.— **  We  have  in  this  work  a  most  lucid,  able,  impartial, 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  political  situation  in  France  .... 
Mr.  Bodley  seems  to  have  studied  every  work  on  French  politics  produced 
since  the  Revolution,  he  has  frequented  all  classes  of  French  Society  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Aristocratic  chiteaux  and  leaders  of  culture  to  the  homes  of 
the  peasants  and  boui^eoisie,  he  has  stayed  in  most  parts  of  France  .... 
The  outcome  of  these  patient  studies  is  the  production  of  a  work  which  may 
be  compared  with  Taine's  Sfudy  of  England  ....  A  competent  and  genuine 
survey  by  a  trained  political  thinker  of  the  France  of  to-day  ....  It  con- 
tains an  admirable  account  of  the  departments  of  government,  and  it  presents 
through  every  page  a  most  luminous  exposition,  not  alone  of  the  politics,  but 
of  the  temper,  feeling,  and  genius  of  the  French  people.'' 

ATHENMUM. — "  A  book  of  political  philosophy  in  which  the  philo- 
sophy is  so  much  disguised  by  the  lightness  produced  by  constant  illustration 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  general  reader  to  digest  its  contents  without 
knowing  how  much  philosophy  he  has  read  ....  In  this  respect  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  works  of  Tocqueville  and  Mr.  Bryce,  but  it  is  easier  to 
read  than  either  of  those  remarkable  books,  and  it  strikes  us  as  sounder  in  its 
philosophy  than  was  the  more  famous  of  the  pair." 

STANDARD. — "His  book  is  one  from  which  it  is  hard  to  part,  not 
only  from  the  deep  interest  of  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  its  great  literary 
merits :  for  it  is  clear  in  thought,  lucid  in  expression,  and  admirable  in  style." 
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Telegrams : 
'PARLIAMENTARY,  LONDON.' 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION 
On  any  Sul^ject,  write  to    .    . 


«r- 


Telefkhone  No.  : 
324^  Westminster. 


P.  S.  KING  &>  SON, 


Removed  from 
12  and  14  King  Street, 


9  BRIDGE  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  GENERAL   BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOKBINDERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


MONTHLY  CATALOaUEofaU  recent  ParUamentary  Papen,  BeporU,  BOIt,  4«-.  «bo 
of  ike  Reportt  i$tU4d  by  the  Goffemment  qf  India  and  the  London  County  Comneily  eiul 
of  Book*  and  Pamphlete  on  Queatione  of  the  Day—Politieal,  Beomomieal,  ant  SoeiaL 
Po»t  Dree, 

SHIPMENTS    TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE    WORLD 

References  to    Librarians,  at  home  and  abroad,  to     - 
whom  ^we  have  sent  Books,  Bindings,  Ac.  C 

INQUIRIES  INVITED.  LETTERS  RECEIVE  PJiOMPT  ATTENTION,  -^ 


Books  (New  and  Old) 


Parliamentary  Papers 


Pamphlets 


Reports 


Blue  Books 


Official  Publications,  &c 


Publishers  of  the  Reports  and  Publications  of  the 


Government  of  India. 

China  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs.  ■  \^ 

American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science. 

University  of  Pennsylvania : 

PoUtloal  Eoonomy  Swiea. 
HUtoiy  Serial. 

London  County  Council. 


Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Columbia  University : 

SttidloB  In  Boonomlcs. 

Russian  Ministry  of  Finance. 

International  Railway  Con- 
gres& 
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